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One  Wood's  Machine  will  thicken  30 
tons  of  Chemical  Pulp  in  24  hours 


The  Wood's  Macliine,  used  as  pulp 
thickener,  saveall,  pulp  waslier  or  wa- 
ter t'ijlter,  represents  a  wise  invest- 
ment for  pulp  and  pai)er  mills. 
Notable  advantages  of  the  Wood's 
Machine  are:  Great  capacity,  low  wire 
costs,  negligible  repair  and  labor  costs, 
and  small  amount  of  power  required. 
One  machine  in  twenty-four  hours 
will  thicken  thirty  tons  of  chemical 
])ul])  fi'om  1  part  stock  in  500  ])arts 
water  to  1  imvt  stock  in  50  parts 
water  or  twenty-five  tons  fi-om  1  part 
stock  in  500  parts  water  to  1  part 
stock  in  30  parts  water. 
Wire  life  on  many  of  these  machines 
has  been  more  than  one  year  of  con- 
tinuous running,  making  wire  cost 
less  than  one-half  cent  per  ton.  Many 
lun-e  been  in  operation  more  than  one 
ynw  without  repair  or  labor  costs. 


The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Limited 


Halifax 

Ottawa 

St.  Catharines 

Winnipeg 

(Calgary 

St.  .lohn 

Toronto 

Windsor 

Regina 

Edmonton 

Quebec 

Hamilton 

Fort  William 

Saskatoon 

Vancouver 

Montreal 

Victoria 

The  Wood's  Machine  is  highly  recommended 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  Rogers  Wet 
Machine,  which  operates  at  greatest  capacity 
with  .stock  at  a  consistency  of  200  to  1.  One 
large  size  macliine  will  tihicken  the  usual  thin 
stock  (500  to  1)  from  the  .screens  to  a  constant 
and  unvarying  consistency  best  adapted  to  the 
requirements,  and  of  sufficient  ([uantity  f(ir 
two  Rogers  AVet  Machines. 
In  this  connection,  they 
also  wa.sh  the  pulp  fi'ee 
from  acid  or  caustic, 
which  is  an  impoi'tant 
feature. 

Vat  is  coiLstructed  of 
.'^"  white  pine,  securely 
strapped  and  bolted.  .Ml 
material  and  workman 
.ship  are  fully  guaran- 
teed. 

Our  nearest  Sales  Office 
will  gladly  furnish  you 
with  any  information 
vou    may    need. 


If  it  isn't  here, 
write  us. 

Pillow  Blocks, 

Post  Boxes, 

Cast  Iron  Pulleys, 

Cold    Rolled 

Shafting, 
Dick's  Baiata 


Belting, 
Graton  &    Knight 

Leather     Belting, 

Clipper  Belt 

Lacing, 

Sprocket  Chain. 


Fairbanks 
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EDITORIAL 


THE   UNITED   (STATES   TARIFF. 

No  one  who  reads  the  terms  of  the  Tariff  Bill  intro- 
duced last  week  in  the  United  States  Congrress  will  ac- 
cuse Mr.  Fordney  and  his  confreres  of  being  impartial 
to  the  interests  of  the  American  iiaper  maker.  The 
hill  not  (mlv  i)rovides  for  a  liifrh  duty  on  the  kinds  of 
■  i)aper  and  pa|)cr  pi'oducts  aci-iistomcd  to  the  protecting 
shade  of  the  tariff  wall,  l>ut  carries  a  kick  for  an.y 
conntrv  that  may  i)resume  to  protect  its  own  industi'ies 
by  encouraging  the  conversion  at  home  of  its  own  re- 
source'j.  It  can  hardly  he  called  a  coincidence  that  the 
items  which  are  nominally  en  the  free  list,  /'/  there  is  no 
export  restriction  on  such  products  on  the  wood  used  in 
making  them,  and  the  materiahs  on  which  the  Ameri- 
can newspaper  publisher  depends  for  his  paper  supjdy. 
It  is  significant  too,  that  standard  news  and  wood  pulp 
(!0nstil,r.ted  92.7  ])er  cent  of  Canada's  total  export  uf 
paper  and  pulp  in  May,  and  the  States  took  78.9  per 
cent  of  these  exports.  These  items  are  on  the  free  list, 
provided  that  the  country  from  which  they  eome,  or 
any  subdivision  of  it,  does  not  impose  any  tax  or  res- 
triction on  the  export  of  such  product  or  the  raw  mat- 
erial of  which  it  is  made.  The  bill  even  i)rovides  that, 
ill  the  case  of  jiiilp,  if  there  isn't  enough  of  this  to  be 
])iniislied,  the  penalty  passes  on  to  newsprint.  The 
penalty  is  really  a  joke,  when  one  consider  that  this  is 
to  take  the  form  of  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on 
newsprint  and  wood  pul]).  This  duty,  say  on  .'J  cent 
l/ai)er,  would  add  y^  cent  per  pound.  The  American 
publishers  will,  no  doubt,  cheerfully  pay  this  extra 
price  f(n  the  privilege  of  buying  good  Scandinavian  or 
German  paper  —  and,  of  course,  the  same  increase  on 
Amei-ican  made  paper  so  as  to  help  their  countrymen 
])ay  for  their  (joint)  folly  in  depleting  their  own  forests. 

The  blight  even  extends  to  other  i)rinting  pajier.  This 
is  saddled  with  a  dut.v  of  1  cent  per  pountl  plus  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem  any  way,  but  if  imported  from  a  country 
that  -values  its  pnlpwood  enough  to  place  restriction  on 
its  use,  there  is  an  additional  10  per  cent  put  on. 

Other  papers  do  not  seem  to  call  for  any  apparent  dis- 
crimination as  regards  the  countiw  of  their  origin. 
Many  of  these  are  not  made  now  m  Canada  in  sufficient 
amounts  to  disturb  pai)ci-  makers  in  the  Dominion  with 
i-espeet  to  the  market  in  the  States.  Also,  .since  the 
newspaper  is  not  vifjiUy  interested,  there  is  not  likely 
to  be  much  auditile  objection  to  the  duties  involved. 
The  duties  on  items  of  some  interest  here  are,  briefly: 

Boards,   10  ])er  cent  ad  valorem. 

Coated  paiier,  o  cents  per  i)ound. 

Tissues,    weighing   less   than    8   )iouiu1s    per    ream,    (i 


wv  aw  Bvv  vvucTmi^miiWsVl  ^nn^V  ^n  «W  vW  ^M 


cents  cnid  lo  per  cent:  above  8  pounds,  5  cents  and  15 
per  cent. 

Wax((i  papei-,  grease  proof,  etc.,  2  cents  and  15  per 
cent. 

Writnigs,  Bristols,  etc.,  3  cents  and  15  per  cent. 

Plain  envelopes,  5  per  cent. 

Plain  hanging,  10  per  cent. 

Blotting,  2  cents  ami  II)  per  cent. 

\Vrai»ping,  23  per  cent. 

I'apers,  not  specially  provided  for,  23  per  cent. 

Perhaps  the  high  duty  on  Wrai)ping  I'aper  is  an  in- 
direct v.ay  of  protecting  tlie  newsprint  manufacturers; 
many  of  whom  have  changed  news  machines  to  other 
grades. 

It  is  .safe  to  say  that  Canadian  newsprint  manufa<;t- 
uicrs  are  not  greatly  worried  over  the  tariff.  The 
American  Press  has  been,  for  many  years,  the  success- 
ful champion  of  duty  free  newsprint.  The  matter  of 
|)ulpwood  restrictions  is  a«  broad  as  it  is  long.  The 
cost  of  tiieir  paper  is  not  affected.  Adding  IQ  percent 
to  the  cost  of  Canadian  paper  will  not  make  the  cost 
of  wood  to  the  American  mill  a  cent  less.  And  the 
chance  of  dropping  the  provincial  forestry  regulations 
is  so  remote  that  the  American  publisher  might  just 
as  well  begin  his  campaign  for  free  paper  uidess  he  is 
magnanimous  enough  to  pay  a  bounty  to  the  American 
paper  mill  as  recompense  for  his  insistence  in  the  past 
for  news])rint  at  such  a  ridiculous  price  that  the  forest 
was  sacrificed  to  meet  it. 

With  regard  to  the  extent  of  the  ap|)licati(ni  of  the 
Penal  Clause,  it  would  be  interesting  to  learn  whether 
any  European  countries  have  any  regulations  covering 
the  exjwrt  of  raw  woods,  and  also  how  the  paper  mills 
like  the  idea  of  an  import  duty  on  })ulp,  which  would 
be  giving  a  handicap  to  the  mill  making  its  own  i)ulp. 


COBWEBS. 

Mr.  (!.  C.  Piche,  Chief  Forester  for  Quebec,  has  re- 
turned fniiii  an  inspection  of  forestr.v  operations  in 
France  and  Sweden.  The  Province  has  sent  several 
talented  .young  men  to  study  forest  practice  in  Europe. 
All  of  which  is  in  the  direction  of  adding  to  the  life 
and  value  of  the  Canadian  forest. 


The  account  of  the  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Paper 
Box  Manufacturers'  Association  had  to  be  postponed 
till  next  issue. 


Exports  of  pnlpwood  in  May  1920  were  1-3  less  than 
in  Mav  1920,  in  cords. 
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WHAT   THE   KODAK   GOT. 


TECHNICAT.    SMTLERS. 
(l''i-om    left    to   right)    Mr.    George   Carruther.s,    Chairman    Tech- 
nical   .Section;    Mr.    Percy    B.    Wilson.    President.    Canadian    Pulp 
and    Paper    Association;    Mr.    A.    L.    Dawe,    Secretary,    Technical 
.St., ■11, ill    :,n,l    !■     P     ,<•    P.    A. 


THE  BIG   RED   AUTO. 
Chief    Rerthiaume    is    not    taking    these    "criminals."    Geo.    Car- 
ruthers.  Chairman  Clem.  King  of  the  entertainment  committee  and 
"P.    B."    Wilson    to    jail,    but    is    porsonallv    conducting    the    Tech- 
nical Section  around  Three  Rivers  and  Cap   Madeleine. 


RHJHT  ON  THE  JOB. 
Twenty-five  seconds  after  Chief  Kerthiaume  sent   in  the  alarm, 
this  company   of  fire  fighters   was  on   the   spot.    Ill   seconds   later 
the    crew    from    another   station    thnndcreil    bv.      I'eople    in    Three 
Rivers  are  proud  of  their  police  ami   fire  departments. 


BUSH  FIRES  BAD  IN  ONTARIO. 

Cobalt,  July  5. — Bush  fires  sweeping  over  Northern 
Ontario  have  already  claimed  two  liyes  and  caused 
losses  of  property  running  into  millions  of  dollars. 
New  Ontario  is  menaced  hy  another  conflagration  such 
as  visited  the  country  teii  years  ago,  and  only  earlj'  rain 
can  save  it.  Trainmen  coming  south  from  Porquis 
Junction  brought  news  of  the  first  casualties.  Near 
Holland  station,  two  young  men  whose  names  were  un- 
known, seeking  to  escape  the  advancing  flames,  enter- 
ed a  dugout  and  were  burned  to  death.  The  fires  are 
reported  to  be  particularly  menacing  in  the  vicinity  of 
Timmins  and  Iroquois  Falls.  In  the  lower  Abitibi  re- 
gion, ilO.OOO  cords  of  pulpwood  were  licked  up  by  the 
flames   yesterday,    according    to    repoi-ts. 

A  coiisid(Mal)le  quantity  of  pulpwood,  as  well  as  rail- 
w  dv  property,  has  been  burned  at  Hearst  station,  and 
in  the  region  of  Eiiglehart  a  great  quantity  of  timber 
has  been  destroyed. 

Smoke  from  the  Ontario  fires  lia.s  been  noticeable  in 
the  vicinitv  of  Montreal. 


G.  C,  PICHE  RETURNS. 

Quebec,  .luly  4. — G.  (J.  Piehe,  chief  of  the  Forestry 
Service  of  the  province,  has  returned  after  spending 
two  months  in  Europe,  the  guest  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  As.sociation,  touring  France,  Belgium  and 
Sweden,  spending  a  full  month  in  the  latter  country  to 
stuily  the  forestry  organization. 

"The  trip  was  very  well  organized  and  a  great  bene- 
fit to  those  who  wished  to  study  the  forestry  questions, 
and  I  think  that  the  information  I  have  gathered  is 
most  ]u*ecious, "'  said  Mr.  Piche.  "Sweden's  forestry 
oiganization  has  been  in  operation  since  1827,  and, 
though  not  the  oldest  in  Europe,  it  is  a  vei-y  progressive 
one.  The  forests  in  Sweden  are  very  carefully  looked 
after,  and  the  process  is  most  modern. 

"In  France  the  forestry  students  who  have  been  sent 
there  by  the  province  are  getting  along  very  well  and 
are  considered  among  the  best  pupils.  They  will  eer- 
taiiily  be  of  great  use  when  thev  return  here." 


Newsijrint  is  the  bright  spot  in  trade  figures  for  Ma.v, 
in  spite  of  the  strike;  while  shipment.s  for  May  fell  off, 
the  total  for  two  months  is  ahead  of  last  year.  There  is 
a  eomiiarative  drop,  howevei-,  because  new  equipment  is 
not    fully   employed. 


ARRIV.VL    .VT    TIIRKK    RIVERS. 
At    the    left    are    Mr.    W.    Adamson    and   Harry    Kay    from    Bury, 
England;    in    the    center  are    "Jawn"   O'Reilly   and    See-Dee   Jentz. 
with    the    smiles;    Sec.    Dawe    (hatless)    is    not    selling    shoelaces, 
but    distributing   T.   S.   pins. 
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Provisions  of   the  Fordney  Tariff  Bill  with  Respect  to 
Paper  -and  Timber  Products 


Sections  of  the   Fonliiey  Tariff   Jiili,   introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  June  29,  1921,  with 
respect  to  paper  and  paper  products  and  wood  and  the 
manufactures  thereof,  are  as  follows : 
FREE  LIST. 

The  Free  List  includes: 

News  Prin.t  Paper. 
Par.  1658.  Standard  news  print  paper:  Provided,  That 
whenever  the  President  shall  ascertain  as  a  fact  that  any 
countr.v,  dependency,  province,  or  other  subdivision  of  govern- 
ment forbids  or  restricts  in  any  way  (whether  by  law,  order, 
regulation,  contractual  relation,  or  otherwise,  directly  or  in- 
directly) the  exportation  of,  or  imposes  any  export  duty,  ex- 
port charge  of  any  kind  whatever,  either  directly  or  indirectly 
(whether  in  the  form  of  additional  charge  or  license  fee.  or 
otherwise),  upon  printing  paper,  wood  pulp,  or  wood  for  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp,  he  ma.v  by  proclamation  de- 
clare such  ascertainment  setting  forth  the  facts;  whereupon, 
and  until  said  proclamation  shall  be  revoked,  there  shall  be 
levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon  standard  news  print  paper, 
when  imported  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  such  country, 
dependency,  province,'  or  other  subdivision  of  government,  a 
duty  of  10  per  centum  ad  valorem,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  highest  export  duty  or  other  export  charge 
imposed  by  such  country,  dependenc.v,  province,  or  other  sub- 
division of  government,  upon  either  an  equal  amount  of  print- 
ing paper  or  an  amount  of  wood  pulp  tor  use  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  wood  pulp  necessary  to  manufacture  such  printing 
paper.  . 

Wood    Pulp. 

Par.  1609.  Mechanically  ground  wood  pulp,  chemical  wood 
pulp,  unbleached  or  bleached:  Provided,  That  whenever  the 
President  shall  ascertain  as  a  fact  that  any  country,  depen- 
dency, province,  or  other  sub-divi.sion  of  government  forbids 
or  restricts  in  any  way  (whether  by  law,  order,  regulation, 
contractual  relation,  or  otherwise,  directly  or  indirectly)  the 
exportation  of,  or  imposes  any  export  duty,  export  license  fee, 
or  other  export  charge  of  any  kind  whatever,  either  directly  or 
indirectly  (whether  in  the  form  of  additional  charge  or  license 
fee,  or  otherwise),  upon  printing  paper,  wood  pulp,  or  wood 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp,  he  may  by  proclama- 
tion declare  such  ascertainment  setting  "forth  the  facts,  where- 
upon, and  until  said  procIam,ation  shall  be  revoked,  there  shall 
be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon  mechanically  ground  wood 
pulp  and  chemical  wood  pulp,  unlileached  or  bleached,  when 
imported  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  such  country,  de- 
pendency, province,  or  other  subdivision  of  government,  a  duty 
of  10  per  centum  ad  valorem,  and.  in  addition  thereto,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  highest  export  duty  or  other  export  charge 
imposed  by  such  country,  dependency,  province,  or  Other  sub- 
division of  government,  upon  either  an  equal  amount  of  wood 
pulp  or  an  amount  of  of  wood  necessary  to  manufacture  such 
wood  pulp,  or  an  amount  of  printing  paper  ordinarily  manu- 
factured from  such   wood   pulp. 

Par.     1640.     Rag  Pulp. 

Logs,  Bolts,  Etc. 
Par.  1682.  Wood:  Logs  and  round,  unmanufactured  tim- 
ber, firewood,  handle  bolts,  shingle  bolts,  gun  blocks  for  gun- 
stocks,  rough  hewn  or  sawed  or  planed  on  one  side,  sawed 
boards,  planks,  deals,  and  other  lumber,  not  further  manu- 
factured than  sawed,  planed,  and  tongued  and  grooved:  clap- 
boards, laths,  ship  timber:  all  of  the  foregoing  is  not  specially 
provided  for:  Provided,  That  if  there  is  imported  into  the 
United  States  any  of  the  foregoing  lumber,  planed  on  one  side 
or  more  sides  and  tongued  and  grooved,  manufactured  in  or 
exported  from  any  country,  dependency.  ,  province,  or  other 
subdivision  of  government,  which  imposes  a  duty  upon  such 
lumber  exported  from  the  United  States,  the  President  may 
enter  into  negotiations  with  such  country,  dependency,  pro- 
vince, or  other  subdivision  of  government,  to  secure  the  re- 
moval of  such  duty,  and  if  such  duty  is  not  removed  he  may 
by   proclamation    declare   such    failure   of   negotiations,   and    in 

"The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  is  able  to  make  what  is  prob- 
ably the  first  full  publiention  in  Canada  of  the  provisions  of 
the  Fordney  Tariff  Bill,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  News  Print 
Service  Bureau  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association. 


such  proclamation  shall  state  the  facts  upon  which  his  action 
is  taken  together  with  the  rates  imposed,  and  make  declara- 
tion that  like  and  equal  rates  shall  be  forthwith  imposed  as 
hereinafter  provided:  whereupon,  and  until  such  duty  is  re- 
moved, there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid  upon  such 
lumber,  when  imported  directly  or  indirectly  from  such  coun- 
try, dependency,  province,  or  other  subdivision  of  government, 
a  duty  equal  to  the  duty  imposed  by  such  country,  dependency, 
province,  or  other  subdivision  of  government  upon  such  lumber 
imported  from  the  United  States. 

Par.  1683.  Woods:  Sticks  of  partridge,  hair  wood,  pim- 
mento,  orange,  myrtle,  bamboo,  rattan,  India,  malacca.  joints, 
and  other  woods  not  specially  provided  for  in  the  section  in 
the  rough,  or  not  further  advanced  than  cut  into  lengths  suit- 
able for  sticks  for  umbrellas,  parasol«,  sunshades,  whips,  fish- 
ing rods,  or  walking  canes. 

DUTIABLE  LIST. 
The  j)rovisions  for  duties  upon  paper  and  paper  pro- 
ducts and  articles  madei  of  wood  arc : 

Schedule  13. — Papers  and  Books. 
Par.  1301.  Printing  paper,  not  specially  provided  for,  one- 
fourth  of  1  per  cent  per  pound  and  10  per  centum  ad  valorem: 
Provided,  That  if  any  country,  dependency,  province,  or  other 
subdivision  of  government  shall  forbid  or  restrict  -in  any  way 
the  exportation  of  (whether  by  law,  order,  regulation,  con- 
tractual relation,  or  otherwise,  directly  or  indirectly),  or  impose 
any  export  duty,  export  license  fee.  or  other  export  charge  of 
any  kind  whatsoever  (whether  in  the  form  of  additional  charge 
or  license  fee  or  otherwise)  upon  printing  paper,  wood  pulp,  or 
wood  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp,  the  President 
may  enter  into  negotiations  with  such  country,  dependency, 
province  or  other  subdivision  of  government  to  secure  the  re- 
moval of  such  prohibition,  restriction,  export  duty,  or  other 
export  charge,  and  if  it  is  not  removed  he  may.  by  proclama- 
tion, declare  such  failure  of  negotiations  setting  forth  the  facts. 
Thereupon,  and  until  such  prohibition,  restriction,  export  duty! 
or  other  export  charge  is  removed,  there  shall  he  imposed  upon 
printing  paper  provided  for  in  this  paragraph,  when  imported 
either  directly  or  indirectly  from  such  country,  dependency. 
province,  or  other  subdivision  of  government,  an  additioniil 
duty  of  10  per  centum  ad  valorem  and  in  addition  thereto  an 
amount  equal  to  the  highest  export  duty  or  other  export  charge 
impo.sed  by  such  country,  dependency,  province,  or  other  sub- 
division of  government,  upon  either  an  equal  amount  of  print- 
ing paper  or  an  amount  of  wood  pulp  or  wood  for  use  in  the 
manufacture  of  wood  pulp  necessary  to  manufacture  such 
printing  paper. 

Par.  1302.  Paper  board  and  pulpboard,  including  cardboard, 
and  leather  board  or  compress  leather,  not  laminated,  glaze^. 
coated,  lined,  embossed,  printed,  decorated  or  ornamented  in 
any  manner,  nor  cut  into  shapes  for  boxes  or  other  articles 
and  not  specially  provided  for.  10  per  centum  ad  valorem: 
Provided,  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  any  of  the  fore- 
going less  than  nine  one-thou.sandths  of  an  incii  in  thickness 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  paper:  sheathing  paper,  roofing  paper, 
deadening  felt,  sheathing  felt,  roofing  felt  or  felt  roofing! 
whether  or  not  saturated  or  coated,  10  per  centum  ad  valorem! 

Par.  1303.  Filter  masse  or  filter  stock,  composed  wholly  or 
in  part  of  wood  pulp,  wood  flour,  cotton  or  other  vegetable 
fiber.  I14  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
indurated  fibre  ware,  masks,  composed  of  paper  pulp  or  papier- 
mache,  manufactures  of  pulp,  and  manufactures  of  papier- 
mache,  not  specially  provided  for.  23  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  1304.  P.-.pers  commonly  known  as  tissue  paper,  stereo- 
type paper,  and  copying  paper  and  all  papers  not  specially 
provided  for  in  this  section,  weighing  not  over  eight  pounds 
to  the  ream  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  sheets  on  the  basis 
of  twenty  by  thirty  inches,  and  whether  in  reams  or  other  form, 
6  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  weighing 
over  eight  pounds  and  less  than  twelve  and  one-half  pounds 
to  the  ream,  5  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  centum  ad  valorem: 
crepe  paper,  6  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  centum  ad  valorem- 
Provided,  That  no  article  composed  wholly  or  In  chief  value  of 
one  or  more  of  the  papers  specified  in  this  paragraph  shall  pay 
a  less  rate  of  duty  than  that  imposed  upon  the  component 
paper  of  chief  value  of  which  such  article  is  made. 

Par.  1305.  Papers  with  coated  surface  or  surfaces,  not 
specially  provided  for,  5  cents  per  pound;  papers  with  coated 
surface  or  surfaces,  embossed  or  printed  otherwise  than  litho- 
graphically, and  papers  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  metal 
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or  its  solutions  (except  as  herein  provided),  or  with  gelatin  or 
flock,  5  cents  per  pound  and  15'  per  centum  ad  valorem;  papers, 
including  wrapping  paper,  with  the  surface  or  surfaces  wholly 
or  partly  decorated  or  covered  with  a  design,  fancy  effect, 
pattern,  or  character,  whether  produced  in  the  pulp  or  other- 
wise, exci'pt  by  lithographic  process,  4%  cents  per  pound,  and 
in  addition  thereto,  if  embossed,  or  printed  otherwise  than 
lithographically,  or  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  metal  or  its 
solutions,  or  with  gelatin  or  flock,  17  per  centum  ad  valorem: 
Provided,  That  paper  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  metal  or 
its  solutions,  and  weighing  less  than  fifteen  pounds  per  ream 
of  four  hundred  and  eighty  sheets,  on  the  basis  of  twenty  by 
twenty-five  inches,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  five  cents  per  pound 
and  J 7  per  centum  ad  valorem;  gummed  papers,  including 
decalcomania  paper  not  printed,  5  cents  per  pound;  cloth- 
lined  or  reinforced  paper,  5  cents  per  pound  and  17  per  centum 
ad  valorem;  papers  with  paraffin  or  wax-coated  surface  or 
surfaces,  vegetable  parchment  paper,  grea.se-proof  and  imita- 
tion parchment  papers  which  have  been  supercalendered  and 
rendered  transparent  or  partially  so,  by  whatever  name  known, 
all  other  grease-proof  and  imitation  parchment  paper,  not 
specially  provided  for,  by  whatever  name  known,  2  cents  per 
pound  and  15  per  centum  ad  valorem;  bags,  printed  matter 
other  than  lithographic,  and  all  other  articles,  composed 
wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  any  of  the  foregoing  papers,  not 
specially  provided  for,  and  all  boxes  of  paper  or  papier-mache 
or  wood  covered  or  lined  with  any  of  the  foregoing  papers  or 
lithographed  paper,  or  covered  or  lined  with  cotton  or  other 
vegetable  fiber,  5  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  plain  basic  paper  for  albumenizing,  sensitizing, 
baryta  coating,  or  for  photographic  or  .solar  printing  processes, 
3  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  centum  ad  valorem;  albumenized 
or  sensitized  paper  or  paper  otherwi.se  surface  coated  for  pho- 
tographic purposes,  3  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  wet  transfer  paper  or  paper  prepared  wholly  with 
glycerin  or  glycerin  combined  with  other  materials,  contain- 
ing the  imprints  taken  from  lithographic  plates,  30  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Par.  1306.  Pictures,  calendars,  cards,  labels,  flaps,  cigar 
bands,  placards,  and  other  articles  composed  wholly  or  in 
chief  value  of  paper  lithographically  printed  in  whole  or  in 
part  from  stone  gelatin,  metal,  or  other  material  (except  boxes, 
views  of  American  scenery  or  objects,  and  music,  and  illustra- 
tions when  forming  part  of  a  periodical  or  newspaper,  or  of 
bound  Or  unbound  books,  accompanying  the  same),  not  spe- 
cially provided  for,  shall  pay  duty  at  the  following  rates; 
Labels  and  flaps,  printed  in  less  than  eight  colors  (bronze 
printing  to  be  counted  as  two  colors),  but  not  printed  in  whole 
or  in  part  in  metal  leaf,  20  cents  per  pound;  cigar  bands  of 
the  same  number  of  colors  and  printings,  30  cents  per  pound; 
labels  and  flaps  printed  in  eight  or  more  colors  (bronze  print- 
ing to  be  counted  as  two  colors),  but  not  printed  in  whole  or 
in  part  in  metal  leaf.  30  cents  per  pound;  cigar  bands  of  the 
same  number  of  colors  and  printings,  40  cents  per  pound; 
labels  and  flaps  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  metal  leaf,  50 
cents  per  pound;  cigar  bands,  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  in 
metal  leaf,  55  cents  per  pound;  all  labels,  flaps,  and  bands,  not 
exceeding  ten  square  inches  cutting  size  and  dimensions,  if 
embossed  or  die-cut,  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  here- 
inbefore provided  for  cigar  bands  of  the  same  number  of 
colors  and  printings  (but  no  extra  duty  .shall  be  assessed  on 
labels,  flaps,  and  bands  for  embossing  or  die-cutting) ;  fashion 
magazines  or  periodicals,  printed  in  whole  or  in  part  by  litho- 
graphic process,  or  decorated  by  hand,  8  cents  per  pound; 
decalcornanias  in  ceramic  colors,  weighing  not  over  one  hun- 
dred pounds  per  one  thousand  sheets  on  the  basis  of  twenty 
by  thirty  inches  in  dimensions,  70  cents  per  pound  and  15  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  weighing  over  one  hundred  pounds  per  one 
thousand  sheets  on  the  basis  of  twenty  by  thirty  inches  in 
dimensions.  22  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
if  backed  with  metal  leaf,  65  cents  per  pound;  all  other  de- 
calcomanias,  except  toy  decalcomanias,  40  cents  per  pound;  all 
other,  articles  than  those  heretofore  specifically  provided  for 
in  this  paragraph,  not  exceeding  eight  one-thousandths  of  an 
inch  in  thickness,  20  cents  per  pound;  exceeding  eight  and  not 
exceeding  twenty  one-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
less  than  35  square  inches  cutting  size  in  dimensions.  8% 
cents  per  pound;  exceeding  thirty-five  square  inches  cutting 
size  in  dimensions.  8  cents  per  pound,  and  in  addition  thereto 
on  all  of  said  articles  exceeding  eight  and  not  exceeding 
twenty  one-thou.sandths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  if  either  die- 
cut  or  embossed,  one-half  of  1  per  cent  per  pound;  if  both 
die-cut  and  embossed,  1  cent  per  pound;  exceeding  twenty 
one-thousandths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  6  cents  per  pound: 
Provided,  That  in  the  case  of  articles  hereinbefore  specified 
the  thickness  which  shall  determine  the  rate  of  duty  to  be 
lmpose(3  shall  be  that  of  the  thinnest  material  found   in  the 


article,  hut  for  the  jjurpiisfs  of  this  paragraph  the  thickness 
of  lithographs  mounted  or  pasted  upon  paper,  cardboard,  or 
other  material  shall  be  the  combined  thickness  of  the  litho- 
graph and  the  foundation  on  which  it  is  mounted  or  pasted, 
and  the  cutting  size  shall  be  the  area  which  is  the  product 
of  the  greatest  dimensions  of  length  and  breadth  of  the  article. 
and  if  the  article  is  made  up  of  more  than  one  piece  the  cut- 
ting size  shall  be  the  combined  cutting  sizes  of  all  of  the  litho- 
graphically printed  parts  in  the  article. 

Par.  1307.  Writing,  letter,  note,  drawing,  handmade  paper 
and  paper  commercially  known  as  handmade  paper  and  mach- 
ine handmade  paper,  Japan  paper  and  imitation  Japan  paper 
by  whatever  name  known,  and  ledger,  bond,  record,  tablet. 
typewriter,  manifold,  and  onionskin  and  imitation  onionskin 
paper,  Bristol  board  of  the  kinds  made  on  the  Fourdrinier 
machine,  calendered  or  uncalendered,  3  cents  per  pound  and 
15  per  centum  ad  valorem;  but  if  any  of  the  foregoing  is  ruled, 
bordered,  embossed,  printed,  lined,  or  decorated  in  any  manner, 
other  than  by  lithographic  process,  it  shall  pay  10  per  centum 
ad  valorem  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  rates. 

Par.  1308.  Paper  envelopes  not  specially  provided  for,  folded 
or  flat,  if  plain,  shall  pay  the  same  rate  of  duty  as  paper  from 
which  made  and  15  per  centum  ad  valorem;  if  bordered,  em- 
bossed, printed,  tinted,  decorated,  or  lined,  10  per  centum  ad 
valorem  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  rates. 

Par.  1309.  Jacquard  designs  on  ruled  paper,  or  cut  on 
Jacquard  cards,  and  parts  of  such  designs,  23  per  centum 
ad  valorem:  hanging  paper.  not  printed,  lithographed, 
dyed,  or  colored,  10  per  centum  ad  valorem;  paper  hang- 
ings with  paper  back  or  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value 
of  paper,  5  cents  per  pound;  papers  hangings  printed,  litho- 
graphed, dyed,  or  colored,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem;  wrapping 
paper  not  specially  provided  for,  23  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
blotting  paper,  2  cents  per  pound  apd  10  per  centum  ad  valo- 
rem; filtering  paper.  5  cents  per  pound  and  15  per  centum  ad 
valorem;  paper  not  specially  provided  for.  23  per  centum  ad 
valorem. 

Par.  1310.  Books  of  all  kinds,  bound  or  unbound,  including 
blank  books,  slate  books  and  pamphlets,  drawings,  engravings, 
photographs,  etchings,  maps,  charts,  music  in  books  or  sheet.'? 
and  printed  matter,  all  the  foregoing  not  specially  provided 
for,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem;  books  bound  wholly  or  in  part 
in  leather,  the  chief  value  of  which  is  in  the  binding,  not 
specially  provided  for,  33-1/3  per  centum  ad  valorem;  books 
of  paper  or  other  material  for  children's  use,  printed  litho- 
graprically  or  otherwise,  not  exceeding  in  weight  twenty-four 
ounces  each,  with  more  reading  matter  than  letters,  num- 
erals, or  descriptive  words,  20  per  centum  ad  valorem;  book- 
lets, printed  lithographically  or  otherwise,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for,  7  cents  per  pound;  booklets,  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  paper,  decorated  in  whole  or  in  part  by  hand  or  by 
.spraying,  whether  or  not  printed.  15  cents  per  pound;  all  post 
cards  (.not  including  American  views),  plain,  decorated,  em- 
bossed, or  printed  except  by  lithographic  process,  26  per 
centum  ad  valorem;  views  of  any  landscape,  scene,  building, 
place  Or  locality  in  the  United  States,  on  cardboard  or  paper, 
not  thinner  than  eight  one-thousandths  of  an  inch,  by  what- 
ever process  printed  or  produced,  including  those  wholly  or 
in  part  produced  by  either  lithographic  or  photogelafin  pro- 
cess (except  show  cards),  occupying  thirty-fiVe  square  inches 
or  less  of  surface  per  view,  bound  or  unbound,  or  in  any  other 
form,  ]  5  cents  per  pound  and  20  per  centum  ad  valorem ; 
thinner  than  eight  one-thousandths  of  one  inch,  $2  per  thou- 
sand; Christmas  and  other  greeting  cards,  printed  lithograph- 
ically or  otherwise,  or  decorated  in  whole  or  in  part  by  hand 
or  by  sprayying,   30   per  centum   ad  valorem. 

Par.  1314.  Photograph,  autograph,  scrap,  post-card  and 
postage-stamp  albums,  and  albums  for  phonograph  records, 
wholly  cr  partly  manufactured,   23   per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par,   1312.     Playing  cards,   60   per  centum   ad  valorem. 

Par.  1313.  Paper  and  paper  board  and  pulpboard,  including 
cardboard  and  leatherboard  or  compress  leather,  embossed, 
cut,  die-cut,  or  stamped  into  designs  or  shapes,  such  as  initials, 
monograms,  lace,  borders,  bands,  strips,  or  other  forms,  or 
cut  or  shaped  for  boxes  or  other  articles,  plain  or  printed,  but 
not  lithographed,  and  not  specially  provided  for;  paper  board 
and  pulpboard,  including  cardboard  and  leatherboard  or  com- 
press leather,  laminated,  glazed,  coated,  lined,  printed,  dec- 
orated, or  ornamented  in  any  manner;  press  boards  and  press 
paper,  23  per  centum  ad  valorem;  stereotype-matrix  mat  or 
board,  28  per  centum  ad  valorem;  wall  pockets,  composed 
wholly  cr  in  chief  part  of  paper,  papier-mache,  or  p.iper  board, 
whether  or  not  die-cut,  embossed,  or  printed  lithographically 
or  otherwise;  boxes,  composed  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of 
Ijaper,  papier-mache,  or  paper  board,  and  not  specially  pro- 
vided for;  manufactures  of  paper,  or  of  which  paper  is  the 
component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  provided  for, 
26  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
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Schedule  4. — Wood  and   Manufactures  of 

Par.  401.  Timber,  hewn,  .sirlerl  or  .squared  otherwise  than  by 
sawing  (not  less  than  eight  inches  square)  and  round  timber 
used  for  spars  or  in  building  wharves,  one-half, of  1  cent  per 
cubic   foot. 

Par.  402.  Logs  of  fir.  spruce,  cedar,  or  Western  hemlock.  $1 
per  thou.sand  feet  board  measure:  Provided,  That  any  such 
class  of  logs  cut  from  an.v  particular  class  of  lands  shall  be 
e.xempt  from  such  duty  if  imported  from  any  country,  depend- 
ency, province,  or  other  subdivision  of  government  which  has. 
at  no  time  during  the  twelve  months  immediately  preceding 
their  importation  into  the  ITnited  States,  maintained  any  em- 
bargo, prohibition,  or  other  restriction  (whether  by  law.  order, 
regulation,  contractural  relation  or  otherwise,  directly  or  in- 
directly) upon  the  exportation  of  such  class  of  logs  from  such 
country,  dependency,  province,  or  other  subdivision  of  govern- 
ment, if  cut  from  such  lands. 

Par.  403.  Brier  root  or  brier  wood,  ivy,  or  laurel  root,  and 
similar  wood  unmanufactured,  or  not  further  advanced  than 
cut  into  blocks  suitable  for  the  articles  into  which  they  are 
intended  to  be  converted,   10  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par-  304.  Logs,  sawed  boards,  planks,  deals,  and  all  other 
forms  of  cedar  commercially  known  as  Spanish  cedar,  lignum- 
vitae,  lancewood,  ebony,  box,  granadilla,  mahogany,  rosewood, 
satinwood,  Japanese  white  oak  and  Japanese  maple,  not  fur- 
ther manufactured  than  sawed,  15  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
veneers  of  wood,  and  wood  unmanufactured,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for,   20  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  405.  Paving  posts,  railroad  ties,  and  telephone,  trolley, 
electric  light,  and  telegraph  poles  of  cedar  or  other  woods  10 
per  centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  406.  Hubs  for  wheels,  posts,  heading  bolts,  stave  bolts, 
last  blocks,  wagon  blocks,  car  blocks,  heading  blocks,  and  all 
like  blocks  or  sticks,  roughhewn,  sawed  or  bored,  10  per 
centum  ad  valorem. 

Par.  407.  Pickets,  palings,  hoops,  and  staves  of  wood  of  all 
kinds,   10  per  centum   ad   valorem. 

Par.  408  Shingles.  50  cents  per  thousand. 
Par.  409.  Casks,  barrels,  and  hogsheads  (empty),  sugar-box 
shooks,  and  packing  boxes  (empty),  and  packing-box  shooks. 
of  wood,  not  specially  provided  for.  15  per  centum  ad  valorem. 
Par.  410.  Boxes,  barrels,  and  other  articles  containing 
oranges,  lemons,  limes,  grape  fruit,  shaddocks  or  pomelos,  20 
per  centum  ad  valorem;  Provided,  That  the  thin  wood,  so 
called,  comprising  the  sides,  tojis.  and  bottoms  of  orange  and 
lemon  boxes  of  the  growth  and  manufacture  of  the  United 
States,  exported  as  orange  and  lemon  box  shooks.  may  be 
reimported  in  completed  form,  filled  with  oranges  and  lemons, 
by  the  payment  of  dut.v  at  one-half  the  rate  imposed  on  sim- 
ilar boxes  of  entirely  foreign  growth  and  manufacture;  but 
proof  of  the  identity  of  such  shooks  shall  be  made  under  reg- 
ulations to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Par.  411.  Reeds  wrought  or  manufactured  from  rattans  or 
reeds,  whether  round,  flat,  split,  oval,  or  in  whatever  form. 
cane  wrought  or  manufactured  from  rattan,  cane  webbing, 
and  split  or  partially  manufactured  rattan,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section.  20  per  centum  ad  valorem.  For  the 
purpose  ol  assessing  duties,  hand-made  reeds  or  cane  shall  be 
held  to  he  comparable  in  value  to  machine-cut  reeds  or  cane 
of  corresponding  size.  Furniture  made  with  frames  wholly  or 
in  part  of  wood,  rattan,  reed,  bamboo,  or  malacca,  and  cover- 
ed wholly  or  in  part  with  rattan,  reed,  grass,  or  fiber  of  any 
kind.  50  per  centum  ad  valorem;  split  bamboo.  2  cents  per 
pound;  osier  or  willow,  including  chip  of  and  split  willow, 
prepared  for  basket  maker's  use,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
all  articles  not  specially  provided  for,  wholly  or  partly  manu- 
factured of  rattan,  bamboo,  osier,  or  willow,  40  per  centum 
ad  valorem. 

Par.  412.  Toothpicks  of  wood  or  other  vegetable  substance. 
25  per  centum  ad  valorem;  butchers'  and  packers'  skewers  of 
wood,  25  cents  per  thousand. 

Par.  413.  Porch  and  window  blinds,  baskets,  curtains, 
shades,  or  screens  of  bamboo,  wood,  straw,  or  compositions  of 
wood,  not  specially  provided  for,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem; 
if  stained,  dyed,  painted,  printed,  polished,  grained,  or  cre- 
osoted,   30   per  centum   ad   valorem. 

Par.  414.  House  or  cabinet  furniture  wholly  or  in  chief 
value  of  wood,  wholly  or  partl.v  finished,  and  manufactures  of 
wood  or  bark,  or  of  which  wood  or  bark  is  the  component 
material  of  chief  value,  not  speciallly  provided  for  in  this 
section,  25  per  centum  ad  valorem. 

VALITATION 
Provisions  for  tlie  valiuition  of  imported  articles  and 
determination  of  purt^hase  conditions  are: 

Sec.  402.  Value. — Except  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
the   word   "value"   wherever   used    in   this   Act   or   in   any   other 


law  relating  to  the  apiiraisement  or  the  classification  of  im- 
ported merchandise  shall  mean  the  price  on  the  date  of  ex- 
portation of  the  imported  merchandise  at  which  comparable 
and  competitive  products  of  the  United  States  were  ordinarily 
sold  or  freely  offered  for  sale  in  the  usual  wholesale  quantities 
and  in  the  customary  wrappings,  coverings,  and  containers, 
whether  holding  liquids  or  solids,  to  all  purchasers  in  the  ord- 
inary course  of  trade,  including  all  costs,  charges,  and  ex- 
penses, in  the  principal  market  or  markets  of  the  United 
States;  or,  when  such  value  can  not  be  ascertained  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  the  appraising  officer,  shall  mean  the  value  of  the 
imported  merchandise  on  said  date  for  sale  (whether  or  not 
there  shall  be  an  actual  sale),  for  consumption  or  use  in  the 
United  States  in  its  condition,  including  wrappings,  coverings, 
and  containers,  whether  holding  liquids  or  solids,  as  imported. 
In  determining  the  value  for  sale,  appraising  officers  may 
take  into  consideration,  among  other  matters,  the  selling  price 
or  cost  of  production  .of  comparable  products  of  the  United 
States  and  of  articles  made  therefrom  or  from  like  imported 
materials,  not  sold  in  usual  wholesale  quantities  or  not  sold 
or  freely  offered  for  sale  to  all  purchaser  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  trade,  or  not  sold  at  all,  and  the  selling  price  in  the 
I'nited   States   of   comparable   i    .  lo   ^s    ii     t  .       ■ 

market  value  or  cost  of  production  of  the  imparted  mer- 
chandise in  the  foreign  country,  and  may  exclude  or  include 
all  or  any  costs,  charges,  and  expenses,  including  dutie^,  and 
also  profits  and  commission,  if  any,  keeping  always  in  mind 
the  legislative  intention  that  duties  ad  valorem  shall  be  as- 
sessed upon  the  fair  market  value  of  the  imported  mer- 
chandise in  the  United  States.  No  pretended  sale  or  offer 
for  sale,  and  no  sale  or  offer  for  sale  tending  to  establish  a 
fictitious  market,  shall  be  held  to  establish  value  as  herein 
defined;  nor  shall  a  value  substantially  raised  or  lowered  at 
the  time  of  exportation  otherwise  than  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  trade  he  deemed  to  be  of  such  value. 

Sec.  403.  Purchased. — Imported  merchandise  shall  be  deem- 
ed and  held  to  have  been  "purchased"  within  the  meaning  of 
this  Act  when  the  price  or  amount  to  be  paid  or  remitted 
therefor  by  a  person  in  the  United  States  to  a  person  in  a 
foreign  country  or  to  his  agent  or  representative  in  the  United 
States  was  fixed,  agreed  upon,  or  determined  at  the  time  of  or 
prior  to  the  exportation  of  the  merchandise,  whether  the  mer- 
chandise be  shipped  directly  to  the  purchaser  or  to  an  agent 
of  the  seller  or  to  the  seller's  branch  house  in  the  United 
States  for   delivery. 

Sec.  404.  Otherwise  than  by  Purchase. — Merchandise  shall 
be  deemed  and  held  to  have  been  imported  otherwise  than  by" 
purchase  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act  if.  and  when,  the 
.same  is  shipped  from  a  foreign  country  to  the  United  States 
without  a  price  or  consideration  paid  or  to  be  paid  or  re- 
mitted by  a  person  in  the  United  States  to  a  person  in  a 
foreign  country  or  to  his  agent  or  representative  in  the 
United  States  having  been  fixed,  agreed  upon,  or  determined 
prior  to  such   shipment. 

RECIPROCITY 

Provisions  for  the  negotiation  of  reciprocity  of  agree- 

iiiciils  are : 

TITLE  III 
Special  Provisions. 
Sec,  301.  That  whenever  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  view  to  securing  reciprocal  trade  with  any  foreign 
country,  dependency,  colony,  province,  or  other  political  sub- 
division of  government,  shall  enter  into  a  commercial  treaty 
therewith  concerning  the  admission  into  any  such  country, 
dependency,  colony,  province,  or  other  political  subdivision  of 
government,  of  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  of  the 
United  States  and  their  use  and  disposition  therein,  deemed 
to  be  for  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  in  such  treat.v, 
in  consideration  of  the  advantages  accruing  to  the  United 
States  therefrom,  shall  provide  for  the  reduction  of  the  duties 
imposed  by  this  Act  upon  such  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise 
as  ma.v  be  designated  therein  of  the  countr.v.  dependency, 
colony,  province,  or  other  political  subdivision  of  government 
with  which  such  treaty  shall  be  made  as  in  this  section  pro- 
vided; or  shall  provide  for  the  transfer  from  the  dutiable  list 
of  this  Act  to  the  free  list  thereof  of  such  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise,  being  the  natural  products  of  such  foreign 
country,  dependency,  colony,  province,  or  other  political  sub- 
division of  government  and  not  of  the  United  States;  or  shall 
provide  for  the  retention  upon  the  free  list  of  this  Act  of  such 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  now  included  in  said  free  list 
as  ma.v  be  designated  therein;  and  when  any  such  treaty  shall 
have  been  duly  ratified  by  the  Senate  and  approved  by  Con- 
gress, and  public  proclamation  made  accordingly,  then  and 
thereafter  the  duties  which  shall  be  collected  by  the  United 
States  upon  any  of  the  designated  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise  from   the   foreign  country,   dependency,   colony,   pro- 
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vince,  or  other  political  subdivision  of  government  with  which 
such  treaty  has  been  made  shall  be  the  duties  specified  and 
provided  for  in  such  treaty,  and  none  other. 

Sec  302.  That  with  a  view  to  securing  reciprocal  trade  and 
regulating  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  countries, 
dependencies,  colonies,  provinces,  or  other  political  subdivi- 
sions oiT  government,  producing  and  e.xportinf?  to  the  tJnited 
States  any  article  of  merchandise  upon  which  a  duty  is  im- 
posed by  the  law.s  thereof  and  for  the.se  purposes,  whenever 
and  so  often  as  the  President  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  country,  dependency,  colony,  province,  or  other 
political  subdivision  thereof,  imposes  duties  or  other  exac- 
tions, limitations,  or  embargoes  upon  like  or  similar  products 
of  the  United  States,  which,  in  view  of  the  duties  imposed 
thereupon  when  imported  into  the  United  States,  he  may 
deem  to  be  higher  and  reciprocally  unequal  and  unreasonable, 
he  shall  have  the  power,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty,  to  suspend 
by  proclamation  said  provisions  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  imposing  the  duties  upon  such  article  or  merchandise 
of  such  country,  dependency,  colony,  province,  or  other  political 
subdivision  of  government,  when  and  for  such  time  as  he  shall 
deem  just,  and  in  such  cases  and  during  such  suspension,  upon 
the  importation  of  any  such  or  similar  article  or  merchandise 
into  the  United  States  whether  the  same  is  imported  in  the 
same  condition  as  when  exported  from  the  country  of  exporta- 
tion or  has  been  changed  in  condition  by  manufacture  or  other- 
wise and  whether  the  same  has  been  imported  directly  from 
the  country  of  production  or  otherwise,  duties  sTiall  be  levied, 
collected,  and  paid  upon  such  article  or  merchandise  the  pro- 
duct of  such  designated  country,  which  shall  by  the  Presi- 
dent be  ascertained  and  proclaimed  to  be  equal  to  the  duties 
or  othe'-  exactions,  limitations,  or  embargoes  imposed  there- 
upon when  exported  from  the  United  States  to  such  country, 
dependency,  colony,  province,  or  other  political  subdivision 
of  government. 

Sec.  303.  That  whenever  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
with  a  view  to  securing  reciprocal  trade  with  foreign  coun- 
tries shall,  within  the  period  of  three  years  from  and  after 
the  passage  of  this  Act,  conclude  an  agreement  with  any 
other  country  or  countries  concerning  the  admission  into  any 
such  country  or  countries  of  the  goods,  wares,  and  merchan- 
dise of  the  United  States,  deemed  to  be  for  the  interests  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  such  agreement,  in  consideration  of 
the  advantages  accruing  to  the  United  States  therefrom  shall 
provide  for  the  reduction  during  a  specified  period  not  ex- 
ceeding five  years  of  the  duties  imposed  by  this  Act,  to  the 
extent  of  not  more  than  20  per  centum  thereof,  upon  such 
goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  as  may  be  designated  therein 
of  the  country  or  countries  with  which  such  agreement  shall 
be  made  as  in  this  section  provided  for.  and  when  proclama- 
tion by  the  President  of  such  agreement  shall  have  been  made, 
then  and  thereafter  the  duties  which  shall  be  collected  by  the 
United  States  upon  any  of  the  designated  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  from  the  foreign  country  with  which  such  agree- 
ment has  been  made  shall  during  the  period  provided  for  be 
the  duties  specified  and  provided  for  in  such  agreement. 

To  secure  information  to  assist  the  President  in  the  negotia- 
tion of  such  agreements  are  are  provided  tor  in  such  section, 
and  to  estimate  the  amount  by  which  the  duties  specified  in 
the  agreement  shall  be  lower  than  the  duties  provided  for  in 
other  sections  of  this  Act,  in  order  to  be  a  fair  equivalent  of 
the  concessions  granted  by  any  other  country  or  countries 
under  the  terras  of  the  agreement,  the  President  shall  direct 
the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  to  make  such  investiga- 
tions and  to  prepare  such  reports  as  may  be  deemed  necessary. 

DATE  OF  TAKING  EFFECT 
ExiiCtit  where  otherwise  specifically  provided,  the  Act 
is  to  take  effect  on  the  day  following  it.s  passage. 


A  Persian  philosopher,  being  asked  l>y  what  method 
he  had  ac(|uired  niueh  knowledge,  answered,  "By  not 
being  prevented  by  shame  from  asking  questions  where 
I  was  ignorant." 


Some  papermakers  wotild  get  ahead  faster  if  the.v 
would  ask  more  questions.  Send  them  in  to  the  Pulji 
and  Papei-  Magazine. 


In  the  last  i-ejiort  from  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Sta- 
tistics we  find  that  the  e.xport  of  wood  pulj)  to  the 
United  Kingdom  in  May  1921  was  $697,081  compared 
with  $19(i,(i.56  in  May  1920.  Vm-  April  and  May  1921 
these  cxi)()rts  were  only  $].'i,()(J()  less  than  for  the  same 
period  la.st  year.  Shipments  to  the  United  States,  how- 
ever, were  lamentably  lower. 


More  tluiii  75  per  cent  of  Sweden's  forests  are  not 
owned  by  the  public,  (juite  the  reverse  of  conditions  in 
Canada.  Vet  Sweden  |)uts  hack  into  the  forest  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  annual  revenue  therefrom.  This  in- 
come is  about  the  same  as  the  Crown  lands  bring  to 
Quebec,  but  this  Province  api)ropriates  only  10  per 
cent  of  its  income  from  the  forest  for  the  management 
and  up  keep  of  tliis  important  source  of  wealth. 


It   seems   that   tlie    jiaper   trade   just   now   is  largely 
stationery. 


It  is  very  gratifying  to  have  the  jiapcr  mills  starting 
work  again,  wliilc  differences  between  men  and  man- 
agements are  l)eing  adjusted  by  arbitration.  There 
has  been  remarkalily  little  ill-feeling  shown  on  either 
side.  The  jirincipal  thing  to  observe  now  is  that  the 
settlement  should  not  be  construed  as  a  "victory"  for 
any  one. 


Exports  of  book  papers  made  up  only  34  per  cent  of 
total  paper  sales  abroad  in  May,  a  decrease  of  about  50 
from  May  1920. 


He  doth  not  lack  an  almanac    whose  youth  is  in  his 
soul. — Holmes. 


WHERE  MANILLA  IS  "THE"  PAPER. 

Cutting  bills,  yard  requisitions,  job  tickets,  produc- 
tion slips — all  require  a  paper  of  sufficient  strength 
and  body  to  withstand  rough  usage,  bad  weather  and 
frequent  handling.  Yet,  because  of  the  large  quantity 
of  such  forms  needed  in  the  everyday  work  about  the 
factory,  low  cost  is  essential. 

The  railways  have  long  recognized  the  many  advan- 
tages of  Writing  Manilla  for  such  purposes.  Its  use  in 
other  industries  is  growing  rapidly.  The  economy,  the 
durability  and  strength  of  Writing  Manilla  make  it  the 
logical  stock  for  forms  that  have  to  endure  the  rough 
handling  of  the  shop  or  the  yard. 

Now,  when  every  industry  is  striving  hard  to  reduce 
its  costs,  is  a  good  time  to  teaeh  your  customers  the 
many  uses  of  Writing  Manilla.  Planing  mills,  machine 
shops,  foundries,  factories  of  almost  every  sort,  are 
among  your  prospects.  Get  more  business  for  j'ourself 
by  introducing  buyers  to  Writing  ^Manilla. 

Writing  Manilla  made  in  Canadian  mills  by  Canadian 
workmen  is  full.v  cqiial  in  quality  to  any  form  manilla. 
Specifying  "Made  in  Canada"  on  your  order  to  the 
dealer  not  only  assures  you  of  high-grad?  stock,  hut 
helps  to  keep  the  wheels  turning  in  Canadian  factories. 

"Help  to  bring  Canadian  dollars  back  to  par  by  ad- 
vertising Canadian  goods  on  Canadian  paper," 
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A  Student  Apprentice  in  a  Paper  Mill 

By  A.  B.  COPPING,  Winner  of  the  Essay  Contest  of 
the  Technical  Section. 

(r'ontinned  from  Page  689) 

Formation  of  Sheet.  187618 

"Whenever  possible  samples  were  taken  at  the  press- 
rolls  and  dried  out  for  moisture  —  and  some  samples 
were  even  taken  ju.st  before  the  coue^  roll  when  t.'.ie 
mill  was  shutting;  down.  Similarly  great  numl)ers 
of  consistencies  of  the  stock  and  o'f  white  water  in 
all  parts  of  the  system  were  taken  and  in  many  cases 
Fishburn  Tests  of  the  slash  were  made.  The  averages 
of  these  tests  have  been  arranged  in  tjheir  proper  order 
on  a  diagram  of  "Sheet   Formation"    (p'ig.   5). 

Dryer    Steam. 
Production  for  running  period,  99,676#  =  49.838  tons. 
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=  3,002  eu.   ft.  for  49.838  tons, 

62.5 

1.  e..    60.2  cu.  ft.  water  evaporated  per  ton  paper  pro- 
duced. 
A  check  test  was  worked  out  for  this  and  the  reult 


ft.   water  evaporated   per  tc:i 


found  to   be  60.0  eu. 
paper   i)ro<luced. 

Retention  of  Stock  on  Wire. 


19-7-20. 
the   finin'jjd 


Sheet   before  dryers     31.6%    Stock   and   68.4%    water. 
Sheet  after  dryers     91.08%,    Stock  and   8.92%    Water 
8.92%  of  99,676  =  8,891  #   Water  after  di-vers 
91.08%  of  99.676  =  90,785  #    Bone-dry  .stock 
This  is  same  amovmt  of  stock  before  drvers. 
Before  dryers     31.6%  =  90,785  # 

90785  X  100 

100%  =  

31.6 
=  287,294  #  Stock  and  Water 
90,785  #  Stock 


196,509  #  Water  before  dryers 
8,891  #  Water  after  dryers 


187,618  #  Water  evaporated  by  dryers 


Flow   of-  Stock   from   Bird   Screens  to 
paper,  taken  in  steps. 
Asisiime :  — 

(1)  60  tons  air-dry   paper  made   per  24  hours. 

(2)  Speed  625  ft.  per  min.  Time  =  150" 
Leaving    Wire : — 

The  paper  leaving  the  Calenders  is  8%  moisture. 

The  paper  leaving  the  Wire  is  82%  moisture 

or  18%  of  sheet  leaving  the  wire  is  fibre  and  this 

92%   of  the  finished  paper,  i.  e.,  of  60  tons. 

Thus   92%    of   60   =   18%    of   slush   coming   off    the 

wire  expressed  in  tons  per  day,  or 

92"                  100 
X  60  X =  306.6    tons   of   .slu^h    coming   off 

100  18 

wire  per  day  (j) 

18%  of  this  =  55  tons  is  fibre  and  251.6  tons  is  water 

=  76.4#/M:in.  is  fibre  and  350#/Min.  is  water. 


IS 


!|fla^lt!l^t!^!i^^.tiH!|l^nlH!ttthH^H^|lHi|hHjtiH^t^^'^litil|t^tHi!;^h!!ittffit^^^Byti^!tltH^iiittTt^^ 


i 


Note.  —  The  heavy  figures  are  Sedimentation   Time 
in  Seconds.     One  of  these.  610,   and  two  o'f  the  per- 


centage   figures,    0.24    p.c. 
White  Water. —  Ed. 


and   0.09    p.c.,    refer   to 
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Coming  on  Wire: — 

The  slice  is  raised   11/2"   and   with   this   openinj?  405 
cu.  ft./Min.  flow  through.  =  18,200  ton.s/day. 
At  a  consistency  of  .5%  there  is  126.5#  fibre  coming 
'on  the  wire/Min.  (1^1) 

Going  through  to  the  Save-All  under  the  breast-roll 
is  205  cu.  ft.  of  slush/Min.  at  a  consistency  of  .24%, 
making  30.7  #  fibre  going  through  the  wire  per 
minute.  (Ill) 

or  (II)  —  (III)  ==  95.8  #  stock/Min.  being  oarried 
down  the  wire  beyond  the  Save-All  (IV) 

The  w^ite  water  pumped  (for  showers,  etc.)  plus 
the  discharge  from  tihe  Nash  pump  equals  approx- 
imately the  amount  of  white  water  that  is  being 
drawn  through  t^e  suction  boxes,  when  conditions  are 
normal,  and  equals  5,000  tons  per  day;  this  is  at  a 
consistency  of  .07%,  or  =  4.65  #/Min.  of  fibre  being 
drawn  out  of  the  paper.  (V) 

Thus  (III)  +  (V)  is  not  being  used  to  make  paper 
but  is  returned  to  the  system.  Let  tlie  amount  of 
fibre  falling  through  the  wire  between  the  Save-Alls 
and  the  suction  boxes  ==  (VI) 

Now  (IV)  —  (V)  =  91.15  -f  (VI)  =  Amount 
fibre  available  to  make  paper,  and  =  (I)  =  76.4# 
per  Min.  or  (VI)  =  13.75#/Min.  of  fibre  falling 
through  t^e  wire  between  the  Save-Alls  and  the 
suction   boxes. 

Thus,  the  retention  on  the  wire 
fibre  coming  on  wire  —  fibre  falling  through 


126.5- 


fibre  coming  on  wire 
(30.7'-f  13.75  -f  4.65) 


61% 


126.5 


Talc. 


Deductions  from  the  observations  made  during  the 
Talc  run  of  July  19-22,  when  5  per  cent  talc  was 
added  to  tjhe  furnish  of  No.  2  machine: 

1.  When  t)he  run  began  a  very  good  grade  of  paper 
was  produced,  strong,  clear  and  good  finish,  and  no 
particular  trouble  was   experienced. 

2.  The  retention  of  talc  in  the  paper  was  about 
1.75  per  cent  and  thus  the  talc  eventually  collected 
in  the  .system  and  a  greater  and  greater  proportion 
of  talc  was  being  carried  through  the  slice  per  unit 
of  time  and  therefore,  since  the  volume  of  flow  was 
constant,  the  amount  of  fibre  going  through  per  unit 
of  time  was  getting  less  and  less,  and  therefore  the 
sheet  was  getting  less  and  less  fibre  in  it,  and  wilder 
and   wilder  paper  was  being   produced. 

3.  Due  to  the  nature  of  talc  a  considerable  amount 
was  being  sucked  through  the  sheet  into  the  first 
press  felt  and  hence  the  pores  became  gradually  filled 
up  and  the  paper  of  no(!essity  clung  to  it.  Thus 
difficulty  occurred  in  carrying  t^he  slieet  over.  To  a 
less  degree  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  rolls  a  similar 
state  of  affairs  was  going  on  in  the  second  and 
third  press  felts. 

4.  By  examination  with  the  microscope  of  the  stock 
and   paper  it  was  seen  tihat 

(a)  Sulphite  was  good  quality  and  long. 

(b)  Groundwood  was  poor;  a  lot  of  fines  and 
flour  and  the  main  fibres  short.  Considerable  dirt 
and  slivers  were  also  apparent. 


(c)  Tale  seemed  to  take  little  part  in  the  sjheet 
formation ;  wild  spots  were  well  defined  and  holes 
occurred  at  these  thin  spots,  but  apparently  were 
caused  by  improper  aid  given  to  the  talc  by  the 
groundwood  in  the  .sheet  fonnation.  In  addition  quite 
long  pieces  of  bark(?)    were   noticeable. 

5.  Blue  Glass  test  showed  poor  groundwood.  just  as 
the   microscope   did. 

6.  From  consistency  testtj  it  was  seen  that  after 
and  during  the  twentieths  (of  the  month),  the  consis- 
tency was  high  and  the  sedimentation  time  very  high 
— 160  on  #  2,  while  on  #  1  the  consistency  was  nor- 
mal but  the  sedimentation  time  very  higjh.  Thus  on 
#  1  tihe  presence  of  tale  from  the  white  water  sy.stem 
was  being  felt  and  the  .stock  slowing  up.  To  counter- 
act this  the  Paper-maker  took  out  water,  which  during 
the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-first  (of  the  month)  raised 
t;ie  consistencJ^  but  in  doing  so  also  lowered  the 
sedimentation  time.  (The  reason  for  this  does  not 
seem  apparent.)  Conditions  of  separation  became 
worse  and  worse  and  the  consistency  rose  steadily. 

7.  The  percent  of  talc  in  the  dry  paper  was  as 
follows  on  #  2. 

Dav  Hour  Percent 

21st 10.00     3.00% 

21.30     2.41% 

22nd 14.00     2.17% 

23rd 03.00     0.00% 

It  thus  appears  that  it  took  about  15  hours  for  the 
talc   to   disappear. 

8.  To  summarize,  we  may  say  that  the  test  was 
unsatisfactory,  production  was  lowered,  broke  aeeumii- 
lated.  washing  twice  a  day  became  necessary,  the 
morale  of  the  mac^hine  workers  got  very  low.  the 
machine-tenders  ingenuity  and  patience  were  taxed 
too  much  by  the  disruption  of  events  and  the  quality 
of  the  paper  became  very  variable. 

Temperature. 

It  was  our  aim  this  summer  to  demonstrate  that 
if  the  groundwood  was  right  there  would  always  be 
the  same  running  conditions  winter  and  summer.  The 
temperature  both  in  tjiie  wire-pit  and  in  the  room 
would  be  different.  —  A  series  of  temperature  obser- 
vations were  made  and  we  are  able  to  state  that  this 
winter  an  attempt  will  be  made  by  means  of  a  steam 
automatic  temperature  control  to  keep  the  water  in 
the  wire-pit  at  the  same  temperature  as  it  was  thi.> 
summer.  The  amount  of  fresh  dry  air  sufficient  to 
take  up  the  moisture  giv(>n  off  at  the  dryers  has  been 
calculated  and  the  hot  air  fan  will  be  run  at  corres- 
ponding speed  and  it  is  ^oped  to  keep  the  room  at 
.summer    temperature. 

The  dead  air  above  the  hoods  coming  in  contact 
with  the  cold  roof  causes  condensation.  This  is  to 
be  remedied  by  playing  on  tlie  ceiling  a  film  of  hot 
fresh  air. 

Conchision. 

With  these  conditions  taken  care  of,  if  the  stock  is 
continually  uniform,  we  can  expect  better  running 
conditions  and  we  can  insist  if  there  is  any  trouble 
on  the  macjiine,  that  the  trouble  is  not  in  the  stoek. 
but  purely  mechanical.  Also,  even  though  we  have 
successfully  operated  using  8.3  %  Sulphite  in  news- 
print, it  maj'  reasonably  be  expected  that  this  alreadj' 
low  rate  may  be  maintained  for  long  periods  and  per- 
haps cut  out  altogether. 
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Forestry  in  Sweden — Part  2 

By  EDWARD  BECK,  Publicity  Dept.,  Canadian  Pulp     and  Paper  Association. 


Stockholm,  Sweden,  June  5, — Co-operation  between 
the  State  and  the  owners  of  the  private  forests  accounts 
in  a  large  measure  for  Sweden's  pre-eminence  in  for- 
est development.  The  State's  liberality  in  providing 
the  means,  its  wisdom  in  enacting  reasonable  laws  for 
the  preservation  of  the  forests  and  to  provide  for  their 
continuity,  combined  with  the  private  owners'  willing 
compliance  therewith,  constitute  the  second  most  im- 
portant factor. 

There  is  apparently  no  conflict  between  the  State 
and  the  private  owners  in  these  matters.  Swedish  for- 
ests have  been  under  legal  control  for  more  than  seven 
centuries.  There  are  a  few  general  laws  applicable  to 
the  entire  country.  Different  laws  apply  to  different 
provinces  or  districts.  Their  enforcement  and  super- 
vision are  invested  in  local  forest  commissions,  one  for 
each  province,  which  in  turn  is  answerable  to  the  State 
Forest  Service,  which  has  general  supervision  both  of 
the  forest  laws  and  of  the  State-owned  forests.  The 
commissions  usually  comprise  in  their  membership  a 
representative  of  the  State,  one  of  the  private  owners 
and  one  of  the  immediate  district  concerned.  Besides 
enforcing  the  law  and  arbitrating  disputes,  they  main- 
tain forest  nurseries  and  distribute  plants  and  seeds  for 
purpose  of  reforestation.  They  encourage  the  plant- 
ing of  idle  lands  and  promote  local  interest  in  tree  cul- 
ture. Their  expenses  are  met  by  means  of  a  small  tax 
imposed  on  the  stumpage  values  of  the  timber  cut  in 
their  respective  districts.  They  are  also  subsidized  by 
the  national  and  the  provincial  governments  and  derive 
additional  revenue  from  the  sale  of  seeds  and  plants. 
They  serve  to  obviate  some  of  the  objections  which  the 
owners  of  the  private  forests  might  otherwise  offer  to 
interference  with  their  rights  of  private  property  in 
their  forests. 

In  1918  it  was  found  necessary  to  pass  a  stringent 
general  law  forbidding  the  cutting  of  young  growing 
forest  unless  and  until  it  was  shown  that  such  cutting 
was  essential  to  their  improvement.  Exception  was 
made  in  the  case  of  land  destined  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, pastures,  building  sites,  etc.  In  enforcing  this 
law  the  commissions  are  empowered  to  fine  disobedi- 
ent owners,  to  confiscate  wood  illegally  cut  and  to  pro- 
hibit absolutely  for  stipulated  periods  any  further  cut- 
ting on  the  areas  involved.  In  such  cases  the  owners 
have  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  courts.  This  law  is  the 
result  of  excessive  cutting  during  the  recent  war  period 
M-hen  the  demand  for  lumber  and  its  price  were  both 
abnormal. 

Laws  fixing  a  minimum  diameter  limit  for  cutting, 
such  as  prevail  in  Canada,  have  been  applied  from  time 
to  time  in  several  of  the  provinces.  Thoy  have  usually 
proven  unsatisfactory  and  are  not  regarded  as  having 
contributed  to  the  general  improvement  of  the  forests. 

Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  .said  that  the  State's 
efforts  are  directed  principally  to  securing  a  greater 
volume  of  reproduction.  The  private  owners,  while 
not  neglecting  this  important  feature,  are  said  to  excell 
in  improved  logging  operations  and  in  forest  upkeep. 
No  new  laws  are  enacted  for  the  control  of  the  forests 
until  there  has  been  full  and  free  deliberation  between 
the  governmental  authorities  and  the  private  owners. 
New  laws  and  regulations  are  usually  the  result  of 
mutual  agreement. 

The  Sv.-edish    public    forests    are    managed    hv  tlie 


Swedish  Forest  Service,  operated  as  part  of  the  nation- 
al Department  of  Agriculture.  The  Service  is  govern- 
ed by  a  director  general  and  six  assistant  directors, 
w-ith  district  foresters,  assistant  foresters,  forest  en- 
gineers, etc.,  for  each  of  the  several  districts  into  which 
the  public  forests  are  divided.  The  Service  is  organiz- 
ed on  semi-military  lines.  It  has  a  distinctive  uniform 
and  a  very  pronounced  esprit-de-corps.  Its  personnel 
includes  young  men  of  high  social  standing  to  whom 
the  remuneration  paid,  which  is  less  than  unskilled  la- 
borers receive  in  Canada,  is  probably  a  secondary  con- 
sideration. 

The  Forest  Service  has  complete  control  over  the 
state  forests  and  either  supervises  or  manages  the  other 
publicly  owned  forests,  such  as  those  owned  by  various 
counties,  villages,  parishes  and  communities,  many  of 
which,  by  the  way,  derive  considerable  income  from  the 
proceeds  of  their  forest  possessions.  It  has  charge  of 
the  execution  of  the  laws  governing  the  management 
of  all  forests  and  of  cutting  and  all  other  regulations. 
Its  officers  pay  visits  of  inspection  to  private  as  well 
as  public  forests  to  see  that  the  laws  are  being  observed. 
An  official  estimate  made  in  1908  placed  the  value 
of  the  state  forests  at  that  time  at  $62,000,000 ;  of  other 
public  forests  at  $21,000,000  and  of  private  forests  at 
$334,000,000,  or  a  total  of  $-117,000,000.  The.se  values 
are  said  to  have  advanced  from  25  to  35  per  cent  in  the 
meanwhile. 

Taxes  on  private  forests  have  risen  considerably  dur- 
ing and  since  the  war  and  now  amount,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  as  much  as  40  to  45  per  cent,  on  the  income 
derived  from  them.  There  is,  however,  no  important 
tax  imposed  on  standing  timber,  as  it  ha.s  been  thought 
that  such  a  tax  besides  being  an  inducement  to  unne- 
cessary cutting  might  deter  private  capital  from  being 
employed  in  reforestation. 

The  State  Forest  Service  derives  its  revenue  from 
the  sale  of  standing  timber  and  in  other  ways.  It 
shows  an  annual  surplus.  It  expends  about  50  per 
cent  of  its  income  on  forest  improvements  and  upkeep. 
This  is  in  marked  contrast  to  what  the  Canadian  pro- 
vinces are  doing  for  their  Crown  lands.  Quebec,  for 
example,  which  is  more  liberal  in  its  forest  appropria- 
tions than  most,  has  45  millions  of  acres  under  license 
against  Sweden's  less  than  half  that  extent.  Quebec 
derives  an  annual  income  of  about  $4,.")00,000  from  its 
Crown  lands  and  appropriates  for  their  upkeep,  ad- 
ministration and  improvement  about  $400,000.  Swe- 
den, on  the  other  hand,  out  of  an  annual  revenue  of 
about  .$5,000,000  puts  approximately  .$2,500,000  back 
into  her  forests. 

Education  plays  an  important  part  in  Swedish  for- 
estry. The  government  spares  no  expense  in  educat- 
ing and  training  picked  men  for  forest  work  in  both  its 
higher  and  its  less  important  branches.  A  college  of 
forestry  has  been  in  existence  here  since  1828.  It  is 
now  located  on  beautiful  grounds  on  the  outskirts  of 
Stockholm  in  buildings  especially  erected  and  well  ad- 
apted to  its  purpose.  It  gives  instruction  in  both  theo- 
retic and  practical  forestry,  its  course  covering  three 
years.  The  entrance  requirements  include  nine  months 
of  practical  training  in  the  field  as  well  as  a  certificate 
of  graduation  from  a  high  school  or  college.  It  is  said 
to  lie  without  an  equal  in  Eurojie.  Its  eon.rses  are  in 
such  demand  that  would-be  entrants  have  to  »n  rhrouffh 
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a  prelimioaiy  elimination  trial,  which  only  two-thirds 
of  those  entering  survive.  Its  graduates  are  in  great 
demand  for  both  governmental  and  private  service. 

In  connection  with  the  college  the  government  main- 
tains a  forest  laboratoiy  which  devotes  all  of  its  efforts 
to  re.scarch  on  questions  bearing  on  forestry.  It  has 
two  sections,  one  devoted  to  forest  management  and  to 
investigations  in  regard  to  the  growth  of  stands,  and 
the  other  mainly  to  geological  and  botanical  subjects. 
It  is  exceptionally  well-equipped  and  ably  staffed.  A 
visit  disclosed  a  number  of  important  and  interesting 
experiments  in  progress.  The  laboratory  maintains 
experimental  areas  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  is 
doing  a  work  that  no  private  agency  is  competent  to 
undertake. 

The  State  also  maintains  a  number  of  schools  of  a 
lesser  grade,  situated  throughout  the  country  chiefly 
for  the  training  of  forest  rangers.  There  are  eleven  of 
.such  schools  in  all.  At  each  school  there  is  an  experi- 
mental forest  area  for  the  practical  instruction  of  the 
students,  who  are  also  required  to  spend  part  of  their 
scliool  year  in  the  forests,  themselves  doing  actual  for- 
est work.  The  course  usually  comprises  a  full  year  of 
study  and  the  object  sought  is  practical  insight  into 
forest  management  and  the  supervision  of  forest  oper- 
ations. Charcoal  burning,  which  is  an  important  part 
of  the  industi-y,  is  also  taught. 

A  visit  of  inspection  was  made  to  one  of  the  best  of 
these  rangers'  schools  located  near  Bispgarden  in 
middle  Sweden,  where  it  has  been  established  since 
1898.  The  .school  has  a  director  and  assistant  director 
who  live  on  the  premises.  It  employs  two  rangers  and 
other  necessary  staff.  It  graduates  eighteen  students 
every  year.  A  primary  education  is  sufficient  for  ad- 
mission. The  average  age  of  the  students  is  twenty- 
two  years.  There  are  many  more  applicants  than  can 
be  accommodated.  The  students  are  lodged  and 
boarded  at  the  school  free  of  charge,  their  only  ex- 
pense being  for  books,  etc.  Each  student  is  allowed 
25  kronor  a  month  ($6.25).  The  studies  are  mostly  of 
a  practical  character  and  include  forest  accounting, 
ditching,  loggers'  camp  construction  and  other  co-re- 
lated subjects.  The  school  maintains  a  nur.sery  as  well 
as  an  experimental  plot.  It  also  operates  an  extensive 
plant  for  the  extraction  of  seeds  from  tree  cones.  It 
buys  the  cones  in  large  quantities  from  the  private 
forests  and  other  sources  and  markets  the  seeds  all  over 
the  world,  deriving  a  large  revenue  therefrom. 

Tlie  work  that  this  school  and  its  fellows  are  doing 
in  training  men  for  practical  work  in  the  forests  can- 
not be  overestimated.  In  the  opinion  of  the  visitors 
it  Supplied  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in 
Sweden's  progressive  forest  policy. 

Reforestation  as  practiced  in  Sweden  and  forest  fire 
protection  will  be  treated  in  future  articles. 


PAPER  MILL  CAMP  BURNS. 

Saull  Ste.  Marie,  Ont.,  July  5.— The  Spanish  River 
Pulp  &  Paper  Company's  camp  at  Millwood,  IMile  132, 
on  the  Algoma  Central,  has  fallen  prey  to  the  bush  fire 
which  started  there  last  Tuesday  when  lightning  struck 
a  ridge  of  pines  during  a  thunderstorm.  Seven  houses, 
cook  camp  and  barns  are  gone.  The  residents  of  the 
settlement  Jtave  gone  to  IMile  138,  where  they  are  being 
housed  temporarily,  and  100  men  are  still  fighting  the 
fire,  •liicli  li;is  now  readied  the  railway. 


British  Trade  News 

(Fi'om  our  London  Correspondent). 

London,  June  20,  1921. 

One  of  the  mouth-pieces  of  the  newspapers  in 
London,  "The  Newspaper  World"  makes  the  following 
caustic  remarks  this  month:  "It  is  stated  that  not  only 
is  paper  sold  by  wholesale  .stationers  to  the  general 
public  at  the  same  price  as  to  printers,  but  that  it 
is  sold  direct  by  mills  to  printere'  customers  at  mill 
prices."  Anything  for  an  argument  —  whether  it 
is  ridiculous  or  otherwise.  But  here  is  the  policy  of 
the  British  consTimer  as  depicted  by  the  "Newspaper 
AVorld's"  correspondent  on  Paper  Notes:  "The  news- 
paper proprietor  to  whom  tihe  price  of  newsprint  is  a 
part  of  the  standing  charges  upon  the  eosit  of  daily 
or  weekly  production  naturally  goes  for  cheap  paper 
—  the  cheapest  that  can  be  produced,  provided  that  it 
meets  his  other  requirements  as  to  quality,  etc.  —  and 
to  most  of  them  it  matters  little  whether  the  paper,, 
which  they  look  upon  as  their  raw  material,  comes  from 
Britislh  or  foreign  mills.  If  the  British  made  paper 
is  equally  as,  cheap  as  the  foreign,  the  orders  will 
certainly  go  to  the  British  mills  because  of  the  quicker 
delivery  and  other  similar  conveniences.  Buyers  will 
even  be  willing  to  give  a  fraction  of  a  penny  more 
for  the  home  product,  because  of  the  much  larger 
amount  of  capital  locked  up  and  unproductive  when 
foreign  paper  is  bought,  owing  to  payment  having 
usually  to  be  made  at  sight  of  documents,  and  to  much 
heavier  stocks  having  to  be  carried  to  guard  against 
uncertainty  of  delivery".  I  have  from  time  to  time 
pointed  out  lihat  the  newsprint  consumer  is  so  indif- 
ferent he  does  not  care  where  his  paper  comes  from 
so  long  as  he  geis  it  cheap  —  Sweated  Labor  or  other- 
wise —  and  he  has  now  suddenly  awakened  to  the 
fact  that  by  dealing  with  the  British  mill  he  ean 
obtain  credit  and  be  sure  of  his  delivery  of  paper. 
Indeed  some  of  the  cousumers  who  are  advocating 
cheap  newsprint  imports  at  cheap  prices  today  wer.e 
tihe  very  people  who  had  to  turn  round  some  time 
ago  and  use  Newfoundland  paper  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  foreign  supply.  Every  day  the  printer 
and  consumer  of  newsprint  put  pen  to  paper  to 
agitate  in  favor  of  cheap  foreign  imports,  they  make 
a  case  for  the  British  producer  of  paper  who  wants 
his  indiistry  —  and  his  53.000  people  employed  in  it  — 
included  in  the  Safeguarding  Indu.stries  Bill  to  be 
protected  against  foreigners  whose  exchange  is  at  a 
debased  rate. 

Home  Truths  for  Printers. 

The  other  day  Mr.  A.  W.  Foster.  B.A.,  Secretary 
of  the  British  Papermakers'  As.sociation,  was  one  of 
the  guests  at  a  luncheon,  in  London,  given  by  the 
Master  Printers.  He  told  them  that  the  British  mills 
wei-e  well  able  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  printei-s, 
though  at  present  the  mills  were  on  short  time  and 
the  coal  miners'  strike  was  having  a  serious  effect 
T^pon  the  paper  industry  of  the  eountrj'.  Two-thirds 
of  the  paper  consumed  in  the  eoxuitry  —  roughly 
spealdng  —  was  produced  by  British  labor  and  last 
year  the  output  reached  one  and  a  quarter  million 
tons  of  paper.  Touching  on  raw  materials  he  pointed 
out  how  the  mill  oAvners  were  handicapped  in  having 
to  eonti'act  ahead.  In  the  past  they  were  dependent 
on  Scandinavia  for  pulp  supplies,  but  now  the  new 
world  would  ho  called  in  to  redress  the  balance  of 
the  old  and  he  believed  their  Canadian  friends  were 
going  to  give  them  their  supplies   of   pulp    in   larger 
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quantities  and  at  lower  jirices.  It  is  very  gratifyinj,' 
to  hear  these  words  from  Mr.  Poster.  I  hope  the 
British  papennaker  will  take  the  .same  intereest  in 
Canadian  pulp  ajs  Mr.  Fred  Becker  developed  many 
years  baek  —  he  being-  one  of  the  great  pioneers  of 
Canadian  pulp  in  the  British  market.  But  Mr.  Foster 
in  these  days  of  Safe-Guarding  Industries  Bills  has 
left  tihe  British  printers  a  nice  little  legacy  in  the 
shape  of  a  motto  —  and  the  printers  received  the 
motto  with  cheers  —  when  ^e  told  them :  ' '  Our  motto 
—  papermakers.  master  printers  and  wholesale  sta- 
tioners together  —  would,  I  trust,  in  the  future  be  — 
British  pai)er  for  British  purposes:.  Empire  products 
for  Imperial  use."  It  was  a  gentle  hint  to  "trade 
within  the  Empire",  the  post  war  slogan  so  easily 
overlooked   nowadays. 

Decline  in  Imports. 

A  review  of  the  inijiorts  of  paper,  cardboard,  straw- 
board,  mill  and  leatiiier  hoard  for  May  last,  shows  a 
big  reduction  in  comparison  with   1920. 

Total  imports  of  new.sjjrint,  etc.,  for  five  months 
were  840,896  cwts.  as  against  972,601  cwts  in  1920. 
The  supplies  for  May  alone  reacjied  269,887  cwts., 
as  compared  with  264,258  cwts.  in  May  1920.  NotabU" 
supplies  are  now  arriving  froin  Newfoundland,  but 
no  paper  of  this  quality  was  shipped  from  Caruida, 
whereas   in   May   1920   the   Dominitm   sent   372   tons. 

The  imports  of  wrapping  and  ti>'sue  papers  in  May 
reached  63,355  cwts.,  as  aaain.st  397,833  cwtK.  in 
May  1920. 

The  total  imj)orts  of  all  kinds  of  paper  and  boards 
in  May  amounted  to  477,196  cwts.,  as  against  1,500,895 
cwts.  in  1920;  and  for  the  five  months  January  to 
May,  2,  153,755  cwts.  —  a  decline  of  2,959,088  cwts. 
under  t,he  impm-ts  for  the  same  period  in  1920. 
Big  Drop  in  Exports  of  British  Mills. 

The  total  exiportis  of  British  mills  and  the  paper 
industry  in  general  amounted  in  May  to  74,334  cwts., 
compared  with  191,166  cwts.  in  May  1920.  The  fig- 
ures for  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  total  648,050 
cwts.,  a  deerea.se  of  145,009  cwts.  compared  with  last 
year.  Shipments  during  May  to  Canada  were  low  in 
the  case  of  printing  paper  (23  cwtis.  as  against  115 
cwts.  in  May  1!)20)  and  higher  in  writing  paper  (90 
cwts.    as   against    14   cwts.) 

British  exi)oi-ts  in  May  were  down  less  than  half 
those  of  1920.  There  is  also  a  notable  drop  in  shij)- 
ments  of  coated  papers  and  i)aper  hangings,  wfhile 
packing  and  wrapi)ing  papers,  fell  off  from  188,310 
cwts.  in  1920  to  44,862  cwts.  in  1921  for  the  fir.st 
five  months  of  the  year. 

Many  mills  still  remain  closed  in  the  United  King- 
dom, owing  to  t.he  Miners'  .strike  in  the  coal  industry, 
while   others   are   running   on   short;  time. 

Wood   Pulp   Imports^ — Canadian   Supplies. 

There  is  a  liig  falling  off  in  the  sui)plie.s  of  wood 
pulp  from  all  sources  in  May,  except  from  Canada. 
Total.  22,215  tons  in  May  1921,  38,283  tons  in  May 
1920.  The  value  of  the  22,217  tons  received  this  year 
from  Canada  is  £292,353  and  Norway's  value  of  87,735 
tons  is  £1,0.57,773. 

Bleached  Chemical  (Dry)  :  The  only  shipments  re- 
ceived in  May  last  were  41  tons  from  Canada  and 
316  tons  from  Norway,  tIhe  values  being  respectively 
£1.590  and  £17,690.  The  total  shipments  fi-om  January 
to  i\Iiiy  were  5,155  tons,  as  against  14,095  in  1920. 

Croundwood  (Dry)  :  From  Canada  21  tons  in  May. 
Tot.al  for  five  months,  1,105  tons  from  all  sources  as 
against  15,366  tons  in  1920. 


The  pulp  market  in  England  today  is  dead,  as  re 
gards  new  business,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  the 
slightest    revival.      Prices    are    unchanged. 

Conclusions  on  British  Industry. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  gave  a  review  of  the  Britisii 
paper  and  pulp  industry,  and  the  figures  quoted  in 
this  issue  of  the  "Pulp  and  Paper  Magaine"  will 
give  Canadians  a  small  insight  in^o  how  things  are 
moving  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Out  of  all  tihe  work- 
ers in  the  paper  mills  less  than  half  are  unemploved 
or  on  short  time  work,  because  of  the  coal  miners' 
strike,  and  taking  the  whole  of  industry  of  t.'ie 
TTnited  Krngdoni  well  over  2.000.000  people  are  idle, 
So  that  taking  the  imports  of  puln  from  all  .sources, 
which  have  never  been  known  to  drop  to  such  a  low 
ebb  when  the  ratio  of  trade  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion, it  will  easily  be  .seen  why  tflie  pulp  market  is 
lifeless  today.  The  countr.v  is  teeming  with  discon- 
tent and  if  negotiations  are  not  sOon  brousrht  to  an 
amiable  settlement,  the  paper  workei-s  of  he  TTnited 
Kingdom  will  be  joining  the  great  army  of  the  un- 
employed. The  papermakers  will  then  be  su.spended 
betweeji  the  devil  of  the  deep  sea,  because  they  will 
have  the  coal  miners'  .strike  on  one  side  and  on  the 
other  the  paper  workers'  strike.  This  strike  fever 
is  ruininsr  tihe  pulp  trade,  killing  the  paper  industry 
and  turning  the  country  up-side-down.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Papermakers'  A.s.sociation  predicts,  personally. 
that  when  the  general  depression  is  over  the  paper 
industry  will  he  amontr  the  first  to  fee]  t,'ie  flow  of 
the  revitalizing  blood  of  prasperity  through  their 
veins.  But  the  coal  miners  are  in  such  a  deplorable 
.'itate  now  and  the  supplies  of  coal  .so  low  in  tilie 
country  that  ft  would  be  fully  October  or  November 
hefo7-e  any  benefit  could  be  reaped  from  coal  supiilies 
in  the  mills.  The  situation  is  serious,  no  mailer 
from  what  view-point  it  is  taken.  The  economic  posi- 
tion was  bad  enough  after  the  1870  war,  but  the 
presenti  past-war  situation  is  ten  times  worse  and  no- 
r-ne  seems  to  be  able  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  it,  par- 
ticularly   in   the  strikes. 

Millboards,  Card  and  Pasteboard  Imports. 

During  May  ('anada  .shipped  204V2  to»s  of  mill- 
lioHi-ds  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  total  imports 
reiiehed  1.068  tons  and  the  supplying  countries  were 
(iermany,  Sweden.  Finland,  United  States  of  America, 
N()rwa.^•. 

Strawboard  was  imported  to  the  extent  of  3,924 
tons,  from  Germany,  United  States  and  the  Netherlands, 
tihe  latter  country  enjoying  most  of  the  trade  with 
the  United  Kingdom.  Canadians  would  do  well  )o 
take  note  of  this  in  view  of  the  surplus  raw  material 
at   their  di.sposal    in    the  Dominion. 

Cardboard  and  pasteboard  arrives  from  Sweden. 
Norway,  German.v,  Netherlands,  France,  Switzerland 
and  Au.stria.  The  supplies  in  May  reached  901V^  tons- 
Paper  Workers  Balloting. 

Owing  to  the  cost  of  living  falling  —  according  to 
the  Ministry  of  Labor  —  the  Employers  Federation  of 
Pa]iermakei-s  propose  a  reduction  of  4  cents  per  hour 
in  men  labor.  If  the  co.st  falls  another  15  points, 
another  3  cents  per  hour  comes  off  the  wasres  and  .so 
on  pro  rata.    These  terms  are  submitted  to  the  workers. 

The  unions  have  now  decided  to  take  a  ballot  o-i 
the    terms.      The    men    want    3    cents    off    now;    the 
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employers  saj'  4  eents.  It  remains  to  be  seen  now 
how  tlie  liallot  will  work  out.  Naturally  the  workers 
.•annot  understand  the  rise  or  fall  in  lin'  ■•ost  <f 
livin<r  because  legislation  is  so  precarious.  For  in- 
stanire  the  eost  in  liviiifj  has  {jone  down  !•  points  in 
June,  but  on  the  first  July  a  landlord  ean  put  10 
per  cent  increase  on  a  tenant's  rent  —  and  is  doing  i; 
except  in  the  case  of  mill  hands  who  occupy  houses 
under  their  employers  free  or  on  special  terms.  Should 
li'ie  l>alIot  be  ajrainsti  the  acceptance  of  a  4  cent  per 
lidur  reduetion,  T  can  foresee  considerable  trouble  1 
the  pai)er  industry  and  particularly  at.  a  time  wlicn 
it  is  not!  wanted.  However,  t/ie  British  papermaker  is 
very  sensible  in  labor  matters  and  he  may  be  able 
to  throw  oil  on  the  ti-oubled  waters. 

Norway's  Strike  Settled. 


Labor    conditions    have    iiuin-oved    in    Norway 


aiw 


the  strike  is  ended.  The  i)uli)  and  i)aper  mills  are 
now  being  opened  again,  but  it  will  take  some  time 
to  geti  things  going. 

In  Germany  the  paper  and  pulp  industry  is  g;etting 
a  fair  share  of  work  and  business.  Sweden  is  de- 
pressed and  Scandinavians  re])ort  that  that  the  Ger- 
man and  Finnish  mills  are  turning  out  keen  compet- 
itors for  the  Swedes. 


THE  CORNISH  CHINA  CLAY  INDUSTRY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  English  China  Clays,  Ltd. 
was  held  at  the  Institute  of  Chartered  Accountants, 
London  on  Wednesday  May  ISth.  Mr.  Reginald  Mar- 
tin (chairman  and  managing  Director)  presiding.  In 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  report  and  balance  sheet 
the  chairman  made  some  very  important  observations 
tipon  the  trade  in  general  and  also  upon  the  Tuagnitude 
of  the  Companies  successful  operations.  Mr.  Martin 
.said  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  results  which  hatl 
been  achieved  on  an  output  of  less  than  half  the  normal 
production  they  would,  he  felt  sure,  appeal  to  the 
shareholders  as  eminently  satisfactory.  The  year 
oi)ened  with  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  demand  for 
China  Clay  in  March  1920  and  from  then  on  till  July, 
trade  was"  brisk,  almost  approaching  what  was  long 
hoped  for— a  boom.  In  August  and  September  there 
was  a  slight  drop  which  continued  worst  until  the  coal 
strike  effectually  killed  trade  generally. 

Stocks  are  represented  by  the  considerable  figure  of 
£224,314  6s-  lid.  investments  at  cost  £27,126  16s.  6d., 
cash' at  bankers  and  in  hand  £68.353  14s.  7d.  Debtors 
and  amounts  paid  in  advance  £118,645  lis.  Od.  and  sun- 
dry assets  at  agencies  abroad  £11,435  10s.  lid.  The 
Preference  Shares  £293.934  show  an  increase  of  £24,505, 
some  representing  stocks  taken  over  from  the  two 
Companies  p\irchased.  The  ordinary  shares  £1.269.000 
show  an  increase  of  £74,000.  Sundry  creditors  are 
£129,676  and  the  general  reserve  £5000.  The  balance 
brought  forward  from  last  year  is  £2941  14s.  Od.  and 
the  profit  for  the  year  £149,766  3s.  2d.  making  a  total 
of  £152,707  17s.  2d.  The  balance  of  preliminary  ex- 
penses had  ben  entirely  li(iuiilated.  and.  after  allowing 
for  depreciation  of  stock,  the  Hoard  recommended  a 
transfer  to  the  general  reserve  of  £10.000.  which  will 
leave  a  substantial  increase  to  carry  forward,  so  that 
all  concerned  in  that  meeting  will  have  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  the  rinancial  position  of  the  Company 
is  a  very  strong  one  indeed.  You  have  imw  a  nuigni- 
fieient  property  said  the  chairman  and  cajiablf  of  yield- 
ing all  qualifies  of  china  clay  from  the  very  best  that 
can  be  procured  in  the  market,  through  all  the  grades 


down  to  the  commonest,  and  in  enormous  quantities. 
All  you  want  now  is  a  return  to  normal  conditions  and 
good  trade.  One  of  the  main  essentials  to  the  success 
of  all  big  undei'takings  is  industrial  peace.  I  have  great 
ciinfidcnce  in  the  innate  common  sense  of  the  miuli'i- 
ate  l^ritish  working  man.  declarerl  Mr.  Martin,  and  1 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  it  will  eventually  as- 
sert itself.  It  is  only  by  lower  prices,  decreased  eost 
of  production  and  industrial  peace  that  there  can  be 
any  hope  of  a  return  to  full-time  employment  and  pro- 
s|)erity.  There  is  one  qualifying  feature  in  connection 
with  this  Comi)any.  and  that  is  that  over  12  per  cent 
of  the  employes  are  holders  of  some  10,000  ordinary 
shares,  which  indicates  without  doubt  their  entire  con- 
fidence in  the  Comi)any.  and  it  gives  them  a  direct  in- 
terest in  its  welfare.  The  Chairman  expressed  the 
hope  that  this  movement  would  increase  because  it  was 
a  source  of  great  strength  to  the  Company. 

The  question  (if  colloidal  clay  had  received  the  care- 
ful attention  of  the  Board  of  Directors  but  through 
various  'itricacies  their  investigations  had  not  reached 
the  stage  at  that  moment  to  enable  them  to  lay  before 
the  meeting  any  definite  report. 

Mr.  T.  Medland  Stocker,  J.P.  one  of  the  .ioint  man- 
aging Directors  in  seconding  the  adoption  of  the  report 
and  balance  sheet  said  that  last  year  had  been  a  very 
difficult  period  and  the  result  shown  was  certainly 
very  satisfactory  when  the  difficulties  with  which  they 
had  to  surmount  were  taken  into  consideration.  At 
present  they  were  confronted  with  a  general  depression 
in  trade,  but  they  were  hoping  for  a  better  period  in 
the  latter  six  months  of  the  current  year.  They  were 
hoping  for  something  in  the  nature  of  a  trade  revival 
when  the  stocks  of  articles  manufactured  from  china 
clay  became  exhausted.  The  central  portion  of  Eur- 
ope, which  had  taken  very  large  quantities  before  the 
war.  had  absoi'liejl  very  small  quantities  since,  but  the 
directors  hoped  that  the  whole  position  might  soon  im- 
prove and  that  trade  relations  might  be  i-esumed  and 
that  they  would  shortly  renew  their  usual  business 
activity. 

The  Chairman  also  moved  a  fixed  dividend  of  5  per 
cent,  less  income  tax,  on  the  ordinary  shares,  making 
with  the  interim  dividend  71/0  per  cent  for  the  year. 
Mr.  Walter  Sessions  seconded  and  remarked  that  there 
was  no  sympathy  among  their  workers  in  Cornwall  or 
Devon  with  the  i)resent  attitude  of  unrest  and  strike. 
Their  emf)loyees  realized  the  necessity  of  getting  back 
to  work  and  of  getting  the  cost  of  production  down. 
There  were  markets  for  Chiiui  Clay  the  world  over,  and 
not  only  markets  they  could  recreate,  but  extending 
markets.  He  was  very  certain  when  they  had  recov- 
ered from  the  temporary  rebuff  there  was  a  big  future 
for  the  China  Clay  industry.  Lieut. -Col.  A.  O.  Evans 
aiul  Mr.  R.  Large  were  re-elected  directors. 


GRAND  MERE  MAN  WON  GOLF  MATCH. 

(irand'Mere  put  itself  on  the  golfing  map  at  Ueaeons- 
field  last  Saturday  through  the  splendid  victory  of 
Marcus  Greer  in  the  amateur  championships  with  a 
m'oss  score  of  five  strokes  muler  his  nearest  competitor 
«iid  through  the  carrying  off  of  the  handicap  prize  by 
Leon  W.  Campbell,  cajitain  of  the  local  team.  The  few 
other  honors  that  were  handed  out  were  allowed  to  go 
to  entrants  from  other  clubs. 


Self-satisfaction   is   a   treacherous  chair    with    three 
cracked  legs. 
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THE  ALDEHYDE  CONTENT  OF  SULPHITE 
ALCOHOL. 

By   Dr.   Kiidoll'   Sielicr,    KrHiiif()i>. 

Svpiisk  Pappei-s-Ti(lnin<>-,   September   15,   1920. 

(Translated  for  the  Pulp  and   Paper  Majrazine  by 

Dr.  I'aiii  liartlidbiw.) 
Xeiibei'^r's  researciics  (in  the  fei-meiitatioii  of  sugar 
in  the  presence  of  .salts  of  sulphurous  aeid  have  many 
points  of  interest  for  the  sulphite  manufacturer.  For 
instance  he  shows  that  fermentation  takes  place  ac- 
I'oi-dinji-  to  a  selieme  wliich  in  its  simplest  form  ma\' 
be   expressed   bv    the   ecpia^tions  — 

(1)  C,H,,".0„  =  2C.JI-0H   +   2C'0., 

(2)  C„H„0„  =  CO,  +  CH.CHO  -f  C,H,0 
The  first  equation  fjives  tihe  coiirse  of  sugar  fermen- 

talioii  in  a  weak  acid  solution,  consecpienitly  nnder 
conditidus  which  gend'ally  occur  in  the  production  of 
alco.Mol.  The  causes  of  thi.s  fermentation  in  the  pres- 
ence of  sulphite  com])ounds  are  set  forth  by  Neuberg 
as  follows:  From  grajje  sugar  —  besides  some  inter 
mediate  products  not  isolated  hitherto  —  an  acid. 
{'IT.,  f'O  COOII  is  formed,  which  breaks  up  into  carl)on 
dioxide  and  acet aldehyde.  The  latter  is  finally  re- 
duced to  alcohol,  and  glycerin  is  formed.  Both'  prod- 
ucts occur  in  normal  sugar  fermentation,  but  in 
.smaller  proportion  than  in  tihe  presence  of  .sulphite. 
These  tJieoretical  considerations  are  of  practical  in 
tere.st  for  the  manufacturer  of  sulphite  alcohol,  fdr 
its  liig/i  proportion  of  aldehyde,  as  given  l)y  Hagglund. 
may  be  explained  by  the  (juantity  of  sulphite  com- 
))<)unds  in  the  waste  liquor.  The  formation  of  aldehyde 
during  the  fermentation  of  sulplhite  liquor  furnislies 
a  basis  of  testing  in  the  mills.  For  this  pui*pose  the 
l.V(;  was  neutralized  and  the  sulphurous  acid  deter- 
mined; after  fermentation  it  was  tested  fur  alcnhol  and 
alde.Jiyde.  The  I'osults  with  liquor  from  the  mill  wimt 
tabulated   thus: — 


SO. 

alkali 

aid. 

g/100  e.c. 

contents 

aldehvde 

— Xioo 

of Ive* 

g/lOOOc.c 

.      g/l600c.c. 

ale. 

1 

0.17 

8.71 

0.129 

1.48 

2 

0.18 

7.65 

0.126 

1.65 

;? 

0.20 

8.05 

0.165 

2.05 

4 

0.21 

8.31 

0.182 

2.19 

5 

0.28 

7.18 

0.184 

2.56 

6 

0.26 

7 .  69 

0.192 

2.51 

7 

0.29 

7 .  30 

0.197 

2.70 

8 

0.30 

8.10 

0.208 

2.57 

*  The  acidity  throughout  was  .04-.0.)n.  wilh  phcnol- 
])hthalein. 

These  figures  are  of  iloulitful  stability.  Laboi'atory 
tests  were,  therefore,  undertaken.  The  determination 
of  aeetaldehyde  is  not  easy.  The  hydroxylamine  meth- 
od of  Brochet  and  ('ambier  iiroved  best  adajited  for 
jiurposes  of  comparison.  \'alues  with  tihe  hydi'oxyla- 
mine  method  are  fairly  conslant  at  about  9-10  |)er 
cent  under  the  correct  nundiers  (Pure  aldehyde  in 
dilute  solutions  of  hydroxylamine  hydrochloride  gave 
values  e(|ual  to  fn.2  per  cent  of  the  actual  values ~i. 
The  residl.s  of  this  mct.'iod  are  recorded  in  the  follow- 
ing  table. 

SO..  SO. 

g/100  c.c.      g,  100  e.c. 

of  lye  bef(H'e    after  ferin- 

fermentation    entation 

1  0.1 32 

2  0.138 


alcohol    aldeh.\'de 
g.-lOOO      g.  k'mM)     aid. 

e-.c.  „f    XlOO 

wort       ale. 
0.044  0.58 

0.043  0.56 


4 

5 

6 

I 

8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23* 


0.142 
0.1.50 
0.171 
0.1  S4 
0.1  !t5 
0.220 
0.225 
0.229 
0 .  230 
0.236 
0.248 
0.250 
0.250 
0.256 
0.256 
0.286 
0 .  288 
0.294 
0 .  300 
0.330 
0.412 


0.146 

0 .  165 
0.178 


0.235 
0.227 

0.227 
0 .  246 
0.2.55 
0.252 

0.250 

0.290 
0 .  292 


7.20 
6.78 
8.62 
6.84 
6.75 
8.55 
7 .  25 
8.80 
7.80 
7.00 
8.22 
8.40 
7.49 
6 .  92 
6.89 
6.81 
7.60 
8.32 
6 .  69 
6.82 
6.82 


0.040 
0.045 
0.062 
0 .  058 
0.0.59 
0.124 
0.122 
0.121 
0.136 
0 . 1 29 
0.148 
0.178 
0.149 
0.139 
0.139 
0.191 
0.189 
0.196 
0.200 
0.220 
0.285 


0.55 

0.66 
0 .  72 
0.85 
0.87 
1.45 
1.68 
1.38 
1.75 
1.85 
1.80 
2.10 
1.99 
2.00 
2 .  02 
2.88 
2.50 
2.36 
3.00 
3.23 
4.19 


c.c.  of 
wort 
7.61 
7 .  69 


*  With  r'alciuin  Sulphite  sludge. 
.Vote:  The  acidity  was  .04-.05n  throughout. 
In  practice,  it  is  found  that  lyes  which  contain  a 
ymi\U  jiroportion  of  SO.,  w.hether  inorganic -or  onranie 
compounds,  yield  less  aldehyde  than  lyes  rich  in 
SO,.  Lyes  M-hich  i-ome  from  nulls  making  bleaclied 
pulj)  are  of  better  constitulion  than  those  from  t'le 
production  of  stron-r  pulp.  '  Thus,  in  general,  the 
quantities  of  aldehyde  in  the  liquor  depend  upon  the 
quality  of  the  pulp,  and,  naturally  also,  on  the  meth 
'(1  of  cooking  —  directly  or  indirectly.  It  is  therefore 
suggested  that  t.he  difference  might  be  modified  by 
neutralizing  the  li(|uor  wilh  lime,  and  introducing  air. 
li\-  this  means  oxidizing  the  suljdiite  into  sulpihate. 
In  effect,  after  a  trial  of  tliis  i)roces.s,  oxidation  witli 
air  iiad  an  inconsiderable  result.  It  would  hardly  be 
lu-ofitable  in  practice,  owing  to  the  presence  of  or- 
raiiii-  compounds  of  SO.  which  are  only  slowly 
ixidized  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  The.se  organic 
compounds  seem  generally  to  increase  the  quantit.\ 
of   aldeh.vde. 

Liquor  from  the  manufacture  of  strong  sulphite 
l)uln  contains  about  0.23-0.28  per  cent  of  SO.,  of 
whicM  a  large  part  is  present  as  an  organic  compound 
after  neutralization.  In  the  case  of  bleached  j)ulp 
the  proportion  of  SO.  in  the  neulralized  liquor  falls 
to  0.12  per  cent.  The  quantity  of  inorganic  com- 
|)ounds  is  also  less.  It  is  established  that  I.ves  from 
the  bleached  pulp  digesters  re(iuire  much  le.ss  lime 
than  those  for  .strong  jiulp.  It  is  clear,  therefore, 
that  mills  whic.h  produce  bleached  pulp  operate  under 
the   best   conditions,   at   lea.st    in   filiis  respwt. 

It  is  not  without  interest  to  record  the  analytical 
results  of  the  Ethyl  company  from  the  investigation  of 
.samples  of  alcohol  from  various  sources.  The  followiu" 
mills  had  the  sm  illest  ((nantities  of  aldehyde  in  the 
ah'ohol. 

0.07  g.    jier   100  ec.   of  alcohol 

0.12  g. 

0.15  g. 

0.20  g. 

0.25  ir. 

0.40  ir. 


1.  Skoghall    .  . 

2.  Skutskar   .  . 

3.  Edsvalla    .  . 

4.  Stromsbruk 

5.  Vallvik     .  . 

li.  (in|;|       .   .       .   . 


It    does    not   seem    to    i)e    a    mei'c    aci-ident    that    tjie 
first   mills,   except   Skut.skar,   make   bleached   pulp,   and 
(Continued  on  page  728). 
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UMTED  STATES  BOTES' 


striking?  employees  of  paper  mills  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  voted  to  accept  the  proposal 
made  by  manufacturers  to  submit  to  arbitration  the 
wa{?e  dispute  that  caused  some  mills  to  shut  down 
May  1  aiul  others  May  11.  The  arbitration  l)lan  calls 
for  the  selection  of  a  board  of  seven,  three  to  represent 
employees,  three  employers  and  a  seventh,  chosen  as 
umpire  by  both  sides.  The  board's  finding  will  be 
retroactive.  The  ballot  of  the  unions  showed  the  men 
to  be  almost  unanimous  in  favoring'  arbitration  as  a 
means  of  settling  the  strike.  The  International  Paper 
Company  is  not  a  party  to  the  arbitration  agreement. 
Eleven  other  concerns  are.  The  manufaeturers  selected 
C.  II.  L.  Jones,  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Ontario;  E.  B. 
Murray,  vice-president  of  the  Union  Bag  and  Paper 
Company,  New  York,  and  Floyd  S.  Carlisle,  president 
of  the  St.  Regis  Paper  Company,  to  represent  them.  The 
employees  selected  as  their  representatives,  John  P. 
Burke,  president  of  the  International  Pulp,  Sulphite 
and  Paper  Mill  Workers,  Jeremiah  T.  Carey,  president 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Papermakers,  and 
J.  T.  Foster,  of  the  Dominion  Ti-ades  and  Labor  Con- 
ference. P'rank  Irvine,  of  Ithaca,  a  former  member  of 
the  Public  Service  Commission,  New  York  State,  and 
at  one  time  dean  of  the  Law  School  of  Columbia  Univ- 
ersity, was  luimed  as  impartial  chairman  of  the  arbitra- 
tion board.  The  arbiti-ation  committee  this  week 
begins  a  tour  of  the  paper  mill  centers  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  First  hand  data  concerning  the 
working  and  living  conditions  of  the  workers  will  be 
obtained.  This  data,  together  with  the  demands  made 
by  the  men  in  various  localities,  will  form  a  basis  upon 
which  arbitration  will  be  begun. 

In  an  effort  to  protect  the  cyclone  swept  area  of  the 
Olympic  Peninsula  in  the  State  of  Washington  from 
fire.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  has  issued  an 
order,  effective  July  1,  prohibiting  smoking  within  the 
area  during  the  fire  danger  season.  Aerial  air  patrols 
also  will  be  maintained.  Nearly  seven  billion  feet  of 
timber  blown  down  by  the  terrific  storm  last  January 
29  is  contained  in  the  half  million  acre  area  swept  by 
the  storm. 

The  Peerless  Paper  Company,  North  Dayton,  Ohio, 
sustained  a  loss  estimated  at  $35,000  through  a  fire 
last  week  that  destroyed  saw  materials  and  furnished 
stock  in  its  store  rooms.  None  of  the  machinery  was 
damaged.     Most  of  the  loss  was  covered  by  insurance. 

At  a  dinner  meeting  held  recently  at  Portland, 
Maine,  the  Cost  Association  of  the  Paper  Industry 
organized  an  Eastern  local  division.  An  organization 
committee  was  formed,  the  members  of  which  agreed 
to  make  arrangements  for  holding  the  next  meeting  at 
Augusta,  Me.,  on  September  14.  The  members  of  this 
Committee  include  A.  D.  Pomeroy,  Eastern  Manufact- 
uring Co.,  chairman;  J.  E.  Hyde,  S.  1).  Warren  Co.; 
II.  E.  Hlackraan,  Pejepscot  Paper  (Company;  G.  L. 
Smith,  Rogers  Fibre  Co.;  J.  E.  Whitman,  S.  D.  Winrren 
Co. ;  L.  J.  Catheron,  Eastern  Mfg.  Co. 

Robert  J.  CuUen,  a  pulp  and  paper  engineer  widely 
known  to  the  industry  in  the  Sfuih  and  Fast,  is  at  the 
head  of  the  recently  organized  Nashville  Pul])  and 
Paper  Mills  which,  he  announces,  will  shortly  begin 


operations  at  Nashville,  engaging  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  wide  variety  of  paper  products.  500  people  will 
be  employed  at  the  start.  The  initial  operation  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  CuUen,  will  produce  75  tons  per  day  of 
chemical  wood  pulp,  employing  the  sulphate  process. 
The  mill  property  contracted  for  involves  a  large  tract 
of  land  and  five  of  the  enormous  buildings  formerly 
used  in  cotton  purification  and  drying  processes.  There 
will  be  constructed  in  addition,  a  large  boiler  plant, 
liquor  recovery  plant,  eausticizing  units,  wood  prepar- 
ation rooms  and  a  number  of  storehouses.  This  will 
involve  an  outlay  of  approximatelj-  $500,000. 

The  recently  formed  Valley  Paper  Mills  has  selected 
a  site  for  its  plant  at  Neenah,  Wis.  It  is  announced 
that  construction  work  will  be  started  in  the  near 
future.  The  capital  stock  of  the  company  is  $1,500,000. 
Its  product  will  consist  of  glassine,  grease-proof,  onion- 
skin,   manifold,    colored    and    embossed    papers. 


FLOOD  PREVENTION  REQUIRES  FORESTS. 

New  York,  June  27.— The  work  of  the  Pitt.sburg 
Flood  Commission  for  forestry  in  Pennsylvania  has 
been  recognized  b.y  the  naming  of  that  Commission,  as 
represented  b.y  Maj.  W.  M.  Jacoby  of  Pittsburg,  on  the 
National  Forestry  Program  Committee,  on  which  such 
important  national  groups  as  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  the  American  Forestry  Associ- 
ation, the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  and 
the  National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Association  are 
represented. 

The  Pittsburg  Flood  Commission  has  been  vi'orkiug 
for  the  establishment  of  forest  area.s  on  the  headquart- 
ers of  the  river  which  meet  at  Pittsburg,  as  the  most 
important  step  in  the  prevention  of  the  devastating 
floods  which  sweep  the  Ohio  valley. 

Maj.  Jacoby 's  first  cooperation  with  the  National 
Forestry  Program  Committee  was  when  he  appeared 
before  a  Congressional  committee  early  in  January, 
and  aided  in  securing  increased  appropriations  for  na- 
tional forestry  develupment.  Later  the  Pittsburg 
Flood  Commission  and  the  Pittsburg  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce endorsed  the  Snell  forestry  bill,  which  was  spon- 
sored by  the  Committee  on  which  Maj.  Jacoby  has  been 
made  a  member. 

The  program  of  state  forestry  legislation  by  the  for- 
estry committee  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  As- 
sociation as  a  basis  for  state  cooperation  with  federal 
forestry  officials  in  all  its  essentials  the  same  as  the 
Penns.vlvania  State  forestry  policy,  and  was  the  ba.sis 
of  three  lunv  forestry  laws  passed  b.v  the  Ohio  legis- 
lature, in  which  passage  the  National  Forestry  Pro- 
gram Committee  assisted. 


Archibald  Alcorn  and  Fred.  A.  Hews,  of  Blackville, 
and  Wendell  P.  Jones,  of  Woodstock.  N.B.,  have  in- 
corporated as  A.  Alcorn,  Limited,  with  an  authorized 
capitalization  of  $2,000,000,  head  office  Blackville.  to 
take  over  as  a  going  coiu'crn  the  business  of  Arcliibald 
VIcorn  at  Blackville,  as  lumber  and  pulpwood  dealers 
and  operators. 
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The  printers'  strike  in  Toronto  still  drags  on.  Last 
week,  a  communication  was  addressed  to  each  member 
of  the  Toronto  Typothetae  (the  employers'  organiza- 
tion) by  Mr.  Edward  Randall,  chairman  of  the  ^lanaji- 
ing  Committee  of  the  National  Pressmen's  Union,  local 
No.  10,  and  of  the  National  Press  Assistants'  Union, 
local  No.  1.  Mr.  Randall  addressed  this  communica- 
tion to  the  individual  members  of  the  Typothetae  in  the 
belief  that  many  members  of  that  organization  were 
not  aware  of  the  length  to  which  those  for  whom  he 
speaks  were  prepared  to  go,  in  order  that  (as  he  ex- 
presses it)  "all  might  continue  harmoniously  in  our 
trade  in  Toron  to. ' '  From  this  communication  it  would 
appear  that  the  pressmen  and  assistants  were  prepared 
to  return  to  work  on  a  forty-eight  hour  basis.  But  cer- 
tain other  of  the  features  contained  in  their  proposi- 
tion, as  now  appears  from  an  Open  Letter  over  the 
signature  of  the  Typothetae,  published  last  Saturday, 
did  not  commend  themselves  to  that  organization's 
Committee  which  submitted  a  counter-proposition  as 
its  final  offer.  The  negotiations  over  this  counter- 
proposition  seems  to  have  broken  down  on  the  question 
of"  the  "fair  shop"  and  "no  discrimination."  For,  in 
its  Open  Letter,  the  Toronto  Typothetae  state:  "A 
question  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Randall  in  effect  as  fol- 
lows: If  ten  men  had  left  a  shop  on  strike  and  five  of 
their  positions  had  already  been  satisfactorily  filled, 
would  you  expect  the  shop  to  take  back  all  ten  stwkers  ? 
Mr.  Randall's  reply  was:  'I  would  think  so,  or  none.' 
This  reply  in  itself  shows  that,  while  your  (the  Press- 
men's) Committee  had  accepted  the  principle  of  no  dis- 
crimination, they  ilid  not  intend  to  abide  by  it."  As 
mentioned,  it  seems  to  be  over  this  rock  that  the  nego- 
tiations split.  In  view  of  promises  contained  in  their 
advertisement  for  help,  as  well  as  of  their  i-epeated 
pledges  of  "open  shop  for  the  future,"  it  is  difficult  to 
see  how  the  employing  printer  could  come  to  any  agree- 
ment whereby,  in  order  to  make  room  for  those  now  on 
strike,  they  should  undertake  to  get  rid  of  men  who 
have  done  so  much  to  help  them  out  in  their  present 
difficulties.  But  the  recent  publicity  given  to  the 
overtures  made  on  the  jiressmen's  behalf  seems  to  have 
convinced  the  general  public  that  the  latter  are  very 
anxious  to  get  back  again.  The  bookbinders  are  al- 
ready back  at  work — such  of  them  as  can  get  it. 
Should  the  pressmen  and  employers  come  to  terms — 
and,  if  so,  it  looks  as  though  they  would  be  the  latter's 
terms — that  would  still  leave  the  printers  obdurate. 
And,  no  doubt,  they  would  prove  a  rather  hard  nut  to 
erack.  At  the  same  time,  there  would  be  no  "un- 
broken front"  presented  by  the  three  branches  of 
workers.  One  oan  well  imagine  that  it  has  been  far 
from  an  agreeable  surprise  to  the  strikers  that  the  em- 
l>loyers  have  contrived  to  "eari'v  on"  as  well  as  they 
have  unquestionably  done  liitlu'rt(}. 

The  new  tariff  bill  in  the  United  States  contains  pro- 
visions with  relation  to  print  ]ia|)er,  wood  pulp  and 
wood  for  manufacture  of  wood  iinlji.  which  are  causing 
some  disquiet  to  newspaper  iiubli.shers  in  the  United 
States.  The  bill  provides  for  a  duty  on  ]n-int  iiaper, 
(not   newsprint)   of   i/|    cent    per  lb.,   f(>n   ])er  cent,   ad 


valorem.  To'  this  is  appended  a  provision  that  is  (appar- 
ently) aimed  at  restrictions  on  the  export  of  pulp  wood 
parts  of  Canada.  If  any  country,  or  sub-<livision  there- 
of, imposes,  directly  or  indirectly,  export  charges  or 
restrictions  on  print  paper,  wood  pulp  or  wood  for 
manufacture  of  wood  pulp,  the  President  is  empowered 
to  enter  into  negotiations  for  removal  of  .such  restric- 
tions or  charges.  If  these  are  not  removed,  and  until 
they  are  removed,  the  bill  makes  it  maiuiatory  that 
there  be  iiii[)osed  and  added  to  the  regular  duty  the 
following:  "An  additional  duty  of  ten  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  and,  in  addition  thereto,  an  amount  equal  to 
the  highest  duty  or  other  export  charge  imposed  by 
such  county,  depeudem-y,  ])rovince  or  other  sub-divi- 
siou  of  government,  upon  either  an  equal  amount  of 
printing  paper,  or  an  amount  of  wood  pulp,  or  wood 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wood  pulp,  necessary  to 
manufacture  such  printing  paper."  The  effect  of  "this 
would  really  be  to  impose  three  sets  of  duties  on  ex- 
portations  of  j)rint  i)a])er,  wooil  pulp,  or  wood  for  mak- 
ing pulp,  in  case  of  restrictions  or  export  charges  in 
Canada. 

The  International  Paper  Company,  last  Friday,  noti- 
fied its  striking  employees  that  it  would  reopen  all  its 
jilants  on  Tuesday  of  this  week  and  extend  to  them 
"the  privilege  of  coming  hack  to  work  on  the  proposi- 
tion of  the  24th  May,  which  means  that  our  em])loyees 
will  receive  approximately  ninety-five  per  cent,  more 
wages  than  they  did  in  1914."  The  Comi)any's  state- 
ment proceeds:  "If  a  sufficient  number  of  oiir  former 
employees  accept  this  proposition  to  operate  the  plants, 
we  will  start  them  up  as  near  full  capacity  as  our  busi- 
ness will  permit.  If  you  do  not  accept  this  proposition 
on  Tuesday,  r)th  July,  the  Company  will  ari'ange  to 
start  such  of  its  plants  as  it  desires  to  have  in  operation 
to  take  care  of  the  requirements  of  its  customers."  A 
strike  was  called  at  this  Company's  and  other  paper 
mills  on  the  1st  May.  The  International  Company  has 
declined  to  reach  an  agreement  on  the  s^une  terms  as 
that  arrived  at  by  the  other  mills  and  their  striking 
employees  whereby  an  arbitration  board  of  seven  was 
appointed  to  settle  questions  in  dispute,  the  employees 
meanwhile  to  receive  the  wages  they  were  getting  when 
they  walked  out. 

A  former  Torontonian,  Mr.  Walter  S.  Dickey,  has  ac- 
quired the  control  of  the  Kansas  City  Journal,  cue  of 
the  oldest  and  best  established  papers  in  the  Prairie 
States.  Mr.  Dickey  is  also  head  of  the  Dickey  Clay, 
Products  Company,  and  prior  to  endiarking  in  business 
in  the  United  States,  he  was  engaged  in  commercial 
work  in  Toronto,  being,  at  one  time,  connected  with 
the  Eby,  Blain  Company. 

The  Ro.ss  Can  Company,  of  Bowmanville,  Out.,  man- 
ufacturers of  fibre  containers,  has  installed  a  good  deal 
of  new  equipment  lately,  and  inteiuls  to  embark  on  a 
new  line  of  sanitary  containers  for  canneries,  for  which 
a  large  demand  is  reported. 

A  large  groundwood  mill— one  of  fifty  tons  capacity 
—is  likely  to  be  erected  shortly  at  Haileyluiry,  Ont. 
It  is  believed  that  some  prominent  Toronto  nieu  are 
among  those  behind  the  proposition. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 
A-11;  K-9.  Wilkinitc,  a  New  Loading  Material. 
SYDXKY  D.  WKLLS,  Paper,  xxvii,  14  (Dec.  «,  UJ^Oi. 
•■  Wjlkiiiite"  is  the  iiiiiue  •iiveii  to  a  highly  eolloidal 
clay  which  occiir.s  in  certain  ])ai't.s  of  the  intermoiin- 
taiii  regions  of  the  United  States  in  beds  between 
layers  of  marine  shales.  Comparative  physical  tests 
were  made  on  wilkinite  and  on  the  English  china  clay 
ii.sed  at  the  Forest  I'roducts  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis., 
under  the  same  conditions  and  by  the  same  chemist. 
These  showed  that  while  wilkinite  contains  nmre 
coarse  material  than  the  English  china  clay,  the  latter 
contains  very  much  more  material  of  medium  coarseness 
and  less  "clay".  "Wilkinite  .su.spen.sions  as  low  as  -1  lb. 
per  100  will"  remain  in  comi)lete  suspension  tlhrough 
long  i)eriods  and  they  have  the  power  to  hold  in 
suspension  English  china  clay  in  amounts  up  to  at  least 
twiee  the  amount  of  wilkinite  present.  The  viscosities 
of  the  Wilkinite-English  china  clay  suspensions  are 
l)ractically  the  same  as  with  wilkinite  alone  and  in 
amounts  iip  to  :ilb  of  wilkinite  per  1001b  of  water  are 
not  sufficiently  great  to  interfere  seriously  with  ])ninp- 
ing.  Semi-commercial  paper  trials  were  made  usuig 
china  clay,  wilkinite,  and  mixtures  of  china  clay  and 
wilkinite.  The  use  of  wilkinite  caused  a  great  increase 
in  retention,  which  was  a  result  |)i'obably  of  the  highly 
colloidal  luiture  of  the  wilkinite  which  served  to  hold 
the  English  china  clay  in  suspension  as  it  ran  on  to  ihe 
wire,  and,  as  the  sheet  formed,  the  loading  was  more 
evenly  distributed.  The  slowing  effect  of  the  wilkin- 
ite was  very  evident,  and  the  wire  mark  was  diminish- 
ed on  account  of  the  better  distribution  of  the  loading 
nuiterial.  The  color  of  the  sheet  when  a  mixture  of 
clay  and  wilkinite  was  used  was  not  noticeably  affect- 
ed;  but  when  wilkinite  alone  was  used  the  color  was 
noticeably  duller;  this  might  prove  objectionable  in 
papers  where  a  high  degree  of  whiteness  is  required, 
but  for  the  ma.iority  of  book  and  magazine  paper.s  this 
could  easily  be  corrected,  {'omniercial  runs  were  also 
made,  and*  the  following  indications  were  given  by 
these  tests:  (1)  Wilkinite  used  in  amounts  up  to  30 
percent  of  the  total  loading  material,  the  remainder 
being  English  china  clay,  yields  a  paper  with  superior 
appearance,  finish,  and  feel;  (2)  wilkinite  used  in^ 
amounts  indicated  above  does  not  affect  the  color  of 
white  paper  more  than  can  be  corrected  with  small 
amounts  of  blue  coloring  agents;  (3)  hi  the  runs  using 
wilkinite  with  English  china  clay,  the  greater  the  pro- 
portion of  wilkinite,  the  greater  retention;  (4)  M-ilkin- 
ite  causes  a  slowing  of  the  stock  on  the  wire  with 
obvious  benefit  to  the  formation  and  distribution  ..f 
the  loading  material  and  reduction  of  the  wire  nuirks. 
—A.  P.-C. 

A-13.  Testing  Dyes  for  Colored  Papers.  P..  K. 
STKADMAN.  Paper,  .\xvii,  IC  (Dec.  22,  1920).  The 
following  i)rocedure  is  said  to  give  satisfactory  com- 
parative results  when  elaborate  e<iuipment  for  testing 
d.ves  is  not  available,  if  proi)er  precautions  are  taken 
ill  carrying  out  the  test.  Equal  weights  of  the  sample 
to  be  tested  and  of  a  standard  color  to  which  it  is  io 
be  compared  are  dissolved  in  equal  amounts  of  Avater. 
A  laboratory  sample  of  stock  is  iirepared  containing 
the  same  relative  proportions  of  the  various  stocks  as 


I  lie  pa|>cr  being  made.  This  is  shuki'U  in  a  fruit  .jar 
containing  some  water  and  small  pebbles  or  shot,  and 
then  transferred  to  a  big  bowl  with  a  definite  amount 
of  water.  The  color,  size,  filler,  etc.,  are  added  in  the 
same  projiortions  and  in  the  same  order  as  on  a  mill 
I'un  and  all  are  then  well  mixed  with  an  egg  beater  or 
something  similar.  Some  of  the  pulp  is  poured  on  to 
the  edge  of  the  fourdrinier  wire  and  covered  with  a 
piece  of  dry  soda  pulp  (smooth  side  down)  and  run 
thi-ougli  the  couch  rolls,  then  through  the  first  press 
rolls.  It  is  dried  by  hand  on  one  of  the  driers  and  is 
linally  caL-iidci-iMl.-"  A.  I'.-C. 

A-i5.  The  Constitution  of  Cellulose.  KIKT  HESS 
Z.  Electrochem.,  xxvi,  282-51  (1920)  ;  Paper,  xxvii,  13 
(Dec.  1,  1920);  14  (Dee.  -i,  1920);  15  (Dee.  15,  1920). 
Translation  by  ('lareiu'p  Jay  W^st. — A.  P.-C. 

B-7.  Cost  in  Wood  Operations  from  the  Manager's 
Point  of  View.  1).  A.  (HdcKEK,  Paper,  xxvii,  ItJ 
(Dec.  22,  1920).  The  essential  information  for  the 
manager  of  the  woods  ojierations  is  the  current  eo.st 
of  his  operation.  The  nature  of  the  current  informa- 
tion which  he  should  have,  the  method  of  calculating 
the  costs,  the  increased  cost  of  labor  of  arriving  at  ilu' 
costs,  and  some  of  the  advantages  of  a  good  account- 
ing system,  are  described. — A.  P.-C. 

B-9.  Snell  Forestry  Bill  before  U.  S.  Congress. 
Paper,  xxvii,  17  (Dec.  29,  1920).  Text  of  the  address 
of  Chief  Forester  Col.  W).  B.  GREELEY  before  the 
meeting  of  the  State  forestr.v  officials  at  Ilarrisbiirg, 
Pa.,  Dec.  8,  1920,  discussing  the  part  of  the  federal 
government  and  of  the  State  governments  in  the  forest 
policy;  the  part  of  the  former  should  be  readiness  to 
give  financial  assistance  to  any  State  for  fire  protec- 
tion and  reforestation  when  the  State  effected  ihe 
projier  regulatory  steps.  The  text  of  the  Snell  forestry 
l)ill  is  given. — A.  P.-C. 

C-5.  Spraying  Wood  for  Fire  Prevention  as  Preserv- 
ation. E.  srTEK:\IElSTER.  Paper,  xxvii,  16  (Dee. 
22,  1920).  Results  of  a  sei-ies  of  exjieriments  testing 
out  the  spray  s.xstem  of  wood  protection  devised  b.v 
F.  J.  HOXIE.  (1)  The  wood  from  the  top  of  the  pile 
where  it  is  exposed  to  the  sun  and  wind  contains  less 
moisture  as  the  size  of  the  logs  decreases,  but  when 
moistened  by  spra.ving  the  smaller  sticks  become  satur- 
ated with  moisture  sooner  than  the  larger  ones.  (2) 
The  wood  in  the  lower  part  of  the  jiile  is  considerably 
nu)re  moist  than  that  in  the  middle  of  the  upper  sec- 
tions, and  there  is  a  very  sharp  change  in  nioisturv^ 
content  within  a  coniparativel.v  few  feet  of  the  ground. 
sticks  lying  directl.v  on  the  ground  being  verv  much 
wetter  than  those  four  or  even  two  feet  up.  (-3) 
Wherever  the  logs  are  sub.iected  to  the  spra.v  continu- 
ously the.v  become  quite  unifonnl.v  wet  with  52  to  60 
percent  moisture,  but  where  the  spray  strikes  iheni 
(Oily  i)ai-t  of  the  time,  according  to  tlie  direction  of 
the  wind,  the.y  take  uji  con.>»iderably  less  moisiure. 
1,4)  In  no  case  was  there  any  dr.\ing  out  of  the  ver.v 
wet  logs  Mhile  they  were  under  the  influence  of  ihe 
spray,  iiulicating  that  the  amount  of  Avater  delivered 
was  more  than  was  necessarv  to  replace  normal  evajxir- 
ation.  Superficiall.v  it  was  slim.v,  ver.v  black,  and  in 
Tuany  places  covered  with  a  network  of  white  mold; 
but    a   closer   inspection    of   the   logs   and   of   the   chip^J 
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|)i'('|)ii red  ri-()]ii  llifiii  |>rii\i'i|  I  lie  ij;rt';itcr  |i;irl  nt'  ilic 
wood  was  sound.  Tlus  observal  ions  covert'd  iiiil\  a 
comparatively  short  period;  but  the  wi-iter  lias  I'oiil'id- 
ence  in  the  system  for  the  prevention  of  both  fire  and 
decay. — A.  P.-C. 

E-1.  Analysis  of  Sulphur  Burner  Gases  and  Sulphite 
Acid.  A  SANDER,  Darmstadt.  Paper,  x.wii,  14  (  Uer. 
H,  19L'0)  ;  17  (Dec.  L'9,  1920).  Critical  I'cview  of  Kcich's, 
Adolf  Frank's,  Lunge's  and  Sander's  methods  of 
analyzing  sulphur  burner  gases,  and  of  Winkler's 
Hohn's,  Oman's,  Hagglund's,  Streeb's,  Goldberg's,  and 
Sander's  (iodafe  method,  and  mercuric  chloride 
method)  methods  of  analyzing  sulphite  "acid",  with 
special  emphasis  on  the  advantages  and  accuracy  of 
Sander's  method,  both  for  the  gas  and  for  the  liquor 
analyses. — A.  P.-C. 

E-4.  Acid  Reclaiming  in  Sulphite  Cooking.  0.  L. 
liERGEK.  Paper,  x.wii,  16  (Dec.  22,  192()j.  P.rief 
review  of  the  vari(nis  methods  of  recovering  the  gas 
and  liquor  relieved  during  cooking  in  the  sulphite  pro- 
cess of  pul])  maniifacture. — A.  P.-C. 

E-5.  New  Reagents  for  Cellulose.  CLARENCE  JAY 
WEST.  Paper,  xxvii,  19  (Jan.  12,  1921).  According 
til  a  recent  Gei-man  patent  (Willhelm  Schlosser,  Ger. 
I)atent  No.  328,729)  wood  and  similar  cellulose-con- 
taining materials  upon  being  treated  with  primary 
and  secondary  aliphatic  and  aromatic  amines,  either 
as  such  or  in  solution  in  alcohol,  benzene,  and  similar 
solvents,  are  decomposed  so  that  the  cellulose  i-einains 
undissolved.  Richard  Schwartzkopf  has  jiatented 
(Ger.  patent  No.  328,730)  the  use  of  acid  chlorides 
sulphuryl  chloride,  phosjjhorus  oxychloride,  thionyl 
chloride,  acetyl  chloride,  benzoyl  chloride,  etc.)  alone, 
or  in  solution  in  an  indifferent  solvent  (benzene, 
carbon  tetrachloride,  etc.)  for  the  preparation  of  cellu- 
lose from  wood  and  similar  raw  materials.  This  is  !iol 
as  satisfactory  as  the  use  of  aromatic  amines,  for  in 
most  eases  a  supplementary  treatment  with  caustic 
soda  is  necessary  to  obtain  a  pure  cellulose. — A.  P.-C. 

E-0.  Sulphite  Cellusose..  A.KLEIN.  'Woch.  Papier- 
fabr.,  xli,  41  (1920)  ;  Paper,  xxvii,  16  (Dec.  22,  1920)  ; 
17  (Dec.  29,  1920.  A  review  of  the  various  fornnilas 
proposed  for  cellulose,  of  the  reactions  which  probably 
occur  in  the  sulphite  digester  (cleavage  of  the  lignin 
•and  its  transformation  into  soluble  comjiounds  by 
esterification,  condensation  of  bisulphite  with  alde- 
h.vde  or  ketone  grouitings,  addition  of  bisulphite  to  a 
double  bond,  sulphonation),  influence  of  the  kind  of 
wood,  time  of  cutting,  habitat,  and  method  of  cooking 
on  the  yield  and  on  the  chemical  and  mechanical  proj)- 
crties  of  the  l)nlp  obtained. — A.  P.-C. 

K-1;  R-13.  Scientific  Control  in  the  Paper  Mill. 
E.  G.  MILHAM,  IJryant  Paper  Company.  Paper  xxvii. 
13  (Dec.  1,  1920).  Hints  on  the  scientific  control  of 
raw  materials  (pulp,  chemicals,  colors,  size,  twine, 
felts  wire,  belting)  and  the  processes  of  manufacture 
in  the  paper  mill. — A.  P.-C. 

K-7.  Characteristics  of  the  Niagara  Beater.  W.  H. 
BURNS.  Paper,  xxvii.  19  (.Ian.  12.  1921).  The  main 
characteristics  of  the  Niagara  beater  are:  high  back- 
fall and  sloping  bottom,  hollow  midfeather  allowing 
the  rear  bearing  of  the  roll  shaft  to  be  placed  inside, 
restricted  o]icning  back  of  the  roll  between  the  back- 
fall antl  the  reai-  hood,  close  running  doctor  which  is 
carried  %  in.  frcnn  the  roil,  bandless  roll,  quick  empty- 
ing dumj)  valve  which  is  controlled  by  a  lever  located 
in  the  floor  outside  the  tub. — A.  P.-C. 

K-10.  ZellkoU-amal  Sizing.  STGjSMUND  FER- 
ENCZl,   editor   of   Papier-Zeitung.     Paper,    xxvii.   18 


i.liin.  .").  1921  I.  Ill  the  ' '  ZellkdII-amal  "  process  the 
principal  feature  is  that  animal  glue  is  added  to  the 
piilj)  in  the  engine  not  in  solution  but  as  a  .jelly.  This 
is  disintegrated  in  the  engine  to  fine  particles  in  a 
semi-solid  state,which  cover  the  fibres  and  melt  only 
when  the  paper  web  has  been  heated  on  the  driers  .o 
a  certain  extent.  The  fibers  are  thus  jjasted  together 
to  a  uniform  body  and  the  paper  is  .sized  throughout. 
The  glue  is  made  up  into  a  jelly  by  hardening  (gener- 
ally with  formalhyde  or  aluminum  formate)  either  in 
I  lie  beater  or  before  adding  to  the  pulp.  A  much 
greater  i)rop(u-tion  of  the  loading  )nalerial  is  retained 
in  paper  sized  with  zellkoll-amal  than  in  paper  sized 
■  ithci'wisc. — A.  P.-C. 

K-11.  Sectionalized  Motor  Drive  for  Paper  Machine. 
Paper,  xxvii.  16  (Dec.  22,  1920).  Descrijition  of  the 
sectionali/.cd  motor  drive  for  ])aper  machines  recently 
installed  by  the  (ieneral  Electric  Company  at  tile  will 
of  the  ('rown-Willaniette  Paper  Coiiiiiany.  sit  West 
L.vnn,  Oregon. — A.  P.-C. 

K-0.  A  New  Standard  for  Mixed  Paper.  THOMAS 
llEliERLV.  Paper,  xxvii,  15  (Dec.  l.'j,  1920).  A  brief 
desciijition  of  the  difficulties  which  the  user  of  mixed 
waste  pajiers  has  to  overcome  in  the  preparation  of  his 
stock  owing  to  the  verv  poor  assorting  of  such  grades. 
—A.  P.-C. 

K-0.  Equipment  for  Practical  Papermaking.  JOHN 
J.  SULLIVAN.  Paper,  .x.wii,  l.'i  (Dec.  l.'>,  1920).  A 
discussion  of  the  importance  of  proper  maintenance 
of  the  equiinnent  of  paper  mills  to  obtain  proper  yield 
and  qualit.v,  including  sulphite  equipment,  rag  room 
e({uipiiient.  washers,  beater  equipment  manijiulation 
and  care,  jiaper  machines  and  their  eipiipiiient  (screens, 
flow  box,  talile  rolls,  felts,  driers  and  calenders).  — 
A.  P.-C. 

M-7.  Automatic  Control  of  Temperature  and  Humid- 
ity. Paper,  xxvii.  19  (Jan.  12,  1921).  At  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory,  Madison.  Wis.,  a  device  has  been 
developed  for  maintaining  the  temperature  and  humid- 
ity constant  in  certain  rooms  and  has  been  in  continual 
operation  and  has  given  satisfaction  for  several  years. 
The  principle  on  which  the  apparatus  works  is  that  of 
cooling  the  air  to  the  dew  point  temperature  for  the 
desired  atmosiiheric  conditions,  saturating  it  with 
moisture  at  that  point,  and  then  heating  it  without 
addition  of  moisture  to  the  desired  room  temperature. 
For  any  given  room  temperature  it  is  possible  to  get 
any  liiiiiiidit.\'  desired  siiii|)l.v  by  choosing  the  temper- 
ature at  which  the  air  is  saturated.  Drawings  of  the 
ai)|)aratus  and  further  details  concerning  its  installa- 
lion  and  operation  may  be  had  on  ai)plicatioii  to  the 
l''(irest  Products  Laboratory. — A.  P.-C. 

Q-0.  Paper  Cores  for  Cement  Pilings.  DKLPHTA 
PHILLIPS.  Paper,  xxvii.  16  (Dec.  22.  1920).  Brief 
dcsi'i-iptioii  of  a  methoil  recently  devised  for  building 
hoUow  cores  of  papers  which  are  used  as  a  foundation 
for  building  up  cement  piles  18  to  20  ins.  in  diameter. 
-A.  P.-C. 

R-1.  Argentina's  Pulp  Resources.  Paper,  xxvii.  18 
(.Ian.  12.  1921  1.  A  mill  is  being  constructed  by  Barr- 
anquoras,  in  the  Chace  territory  on  the  Parana  river. 
which  will  use  a  species  of  bog  grass  i-alled  paja  brava. 

.V.  P.-C. 

R-2  Classification  of  U.  S.  Patents.  Paper,  xxvii. 
19,  19-20  (,Ian.  12.  1921).  Cla.ssification  of  the  two 
main  divisions  of  U.  S.  i)atents  of  interest  to  pulp  and 
paper  manufacture.  92  Papermaking  and  Fiber  Liber- 
ation, and  93  Paper  Manufactures.     .\.  P.  (". 
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CANADIAN    TRADE    CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  2Dd  July.— lu  practically  all  Hues  of  paper, 
business  remains  quiet,  and,  in  fact,  almost  stationary. 
Normally,  the  mouths  of  June,  July  and  August  are 
dull  months  in  the  paper  trade,  but  the  present  is  a 
time  of  quite  phenomenal  slackness.  "We  have  just 
go  tto  worry  through,"  said  the  representative  of  one 
of  the  large  manufacturing  houses  to  the  writer  today : 
"Things  will  right  themselves  some  time,  but  we  have 
iu)t  got  to  the  end  of  the  slack  period  ye't — not  by  a 
long  way.  in  addition  to  the  dullness  which  we  nor- 
mally expect  in  the  paper  trade  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  there  are  a  whole  lot  of  other  factors  in  evidence 
at  present  which  all  tend  'to  accentuate  dejected  and 
depressed  conditions.  For  one  thing,  there  is  the  gen- 
eral trade  lassitude  which  is  affecting  our  own,  in 
common  with  nearly  every  other  branch  of  industry. 
Among  other  ill  effects,  this  has  meant  a  tremendous 
falling-off  in  the  total  volume  of  advertising,  which,  of 
course,  has  directly,  and  very  detrimentally,  affected 
certain  departments  of  our  industry.  Then  the  print- 
er's strike  has  still  further  accentuated  the  depression 
we  are  experiencing.  Altogether,  there  is  little  pro- 
spect of  any  genuine  and  substantial  improvement  in 
the  near  future."  On  practically  all  sides,  this  is  the 
tale  one  hears — a  'tale  that  becomes  monoto2ious  alike 
in  the  telling  and  in  the  hearing.  The  net  result  is, 
naturally,  that,  in  almost  all  lines,  prices  remain  prac- 
tically stationar.y.  In  no  line  is  there  any  price  re- 
duction of  any  importance  to  report.  For  the  plain 
fact  of  the  matter  is  thi.s — and  i't  is  an  aspect  of  the 
case  as  to  which  both  manufacturers  and  jobbers  are 
in  agreement — that  any  conceivable  reduction  in  prices 
would  have  no  effect  in  stimulating  further  buying  be- 
yoiul  the  occasional  and  spasmodic  pui'chasing  which 
is  already  taking  place.  To  such  a  pitch  of  diminished 
vitality  luis  the  paper  market  attained.  With  regard 
to  the  printer's  strike,  the  prospects  of  settlement  by 
agreement  seems  more  remote  than  evet.  At  the  same 
time,  present  indications  are  that  the  strike  will  "peter 
out"  of  itself,  in  time.  One  of  the  employers  with 
\vlu)m  the  writer  recently  had  a  talk  described  the  situ- 
ation as  "getting  better  every  day"'  from  their  poiut 
of  view.  No  doubt  the  strike  is  causing  the  employing 
l)rinters  a  very  considerable  amount  of  annoyance  and 
inconvenience.  But,  somehow  or  other,  they  are  man- 
aging to  get  out  the  work  that  is  immediately  neces- 
sary. Moreover,  the  sympathy  of  Inisiiu^ss  men  with 
the  employers  at  this  juncture  is  so  pronounced  that 
they  are  ready  to  nuike  large  alh)wances  for  delayed 
work  and  even  for  defective  workmanship,  so  long  as 
the  employers  hold  out.  The  employing  printer  quoted 
above  amplified  his  statement  tliat  the  situation,  from 
the  employers'  standpoint  is  "getting  better  every 
day"  as  follows:  "Every  day  that  ])asses  it  becomes 
more  evident  that  trade  revival  can  only  take  place  if, 
and  as,  production  costs  are  lowered.  Thus  the  folly 
of  expecting  shorter  working  hours  without  diminished 
wages  every  day  becomes  more  apjiarent,  as  this  must 
inevitably  mean  a  heiglitening  of  i)roduetion  costs — 
that  is  1o  say,  if  the  forty-eight  hour  week  that  a  man 


has  been  doing  has  iieen  an  honest  forty-eight  hour 
week — one  up  to  the  limit  of  his  capacity — then  a  forty- 
four  hour  week  at  the  same  wages  cannot  fail  to  mean 
an  increase  in  production  costs.  It  means,  too,  an  in- 
crease in  production  costs  at  a  moment  when,  owing  to 
a  falling  market,  the  trade  cannot  stand  it.  Further, 
every  day  that  passes  sees  the  cost  of  livijig  decreasing 
— here  a  little,  and  there  a  little.  Thus,  the  longer  the 
strike  lasts,  the  less  justification  will  there  be  for  a  de- 
mand for  increased  wages — for  that  is  what  the  men's 
claims,  in  the  last  analysis,  amount  to."  In  the  pres- 
ent dull  and  depressed  state  of  the  paper  market  in 
nearl.v  all  lines  there  is  little  use  in  going  through  the 
various  lines  seriatim  this  week,  as  the  statemeniK  that 
prices  remain  unaltered  and  that  business  is  light  and 
uncertain  apply  to  practically  all  lines.  An  exception 
i.s  to  be  found  in  the  case  of  toilets  and  tissues,  the  busi- 
ness in  which  continues"  to  be  pretty  good.  There  is 
a  fair  amount  of  business  in  the  rag  and  paper  stock 
market,  with  roofing  rags  continuing  in  some  demand. 
There  is  some  business  doing  in  box  board  as  boxmak- 
er.s  are  showing  a  tendency  to  absorb  somewliat  larger 
supplies.  Wrapping  papers,  too,  are  exhibiting  some 
movement.  But,  even  in  those  lines  in  which  there  is 
least  inactivity,  business  all  rouiul  is  much  too  light. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  July  2 — (Special  Correspondence)  — 
Some  branches  of  the  paper  market  are  evincing  mod- 
erate activity.  This  applies  particularly  to  tlie  tissue 
paper,  newsprint  and  box  board  divisions  of  the  trade, 
these  grades  being  sought  by  buyers  in  fairly  large 
volume  in  comparison  with  other  kinds  of  paper.  The 
market  in  its  entirety  in  the  States  is  in  far  from  nor- 
mal condition.  Consumers  in  common  are  still  confin- 
ing their  purchasing  o])erations  to  .supplies  actually  and 
directly  needed,  and  few  if  any  of  them  are  considering 
forward  requirements  when  placing  orders  with  job- 
bers or  mills.  There  is  a  distinct  tendency  to  limit  buy- 
ing to  immediate  wants,  with  the  obvious  result  that 
aggregate  demand  involves  far  less  than  usual  amounts 
of  paper  for  the  reason  that  consuming  industries  are 
experiencing  quietness  and  therefore  are  not  at  pres- 
ent in  need  of  customary  amounts  of  paper. 

At  the-same  time,  as  stated  above,  newsprint,  tissue 
papers  and  boards  are  moving  in  relatively  good  vol- 
ume, and  indications  point  to  a  gradual,  though  steady, 
improvement  in  business  in  these  lines.  Fine  tissues 
are  sought  in  larger  quantity  than  for  some  time,  and 
coarse  tissues  are  probably  the  most  active  item  in  the 
market,  there  being  a  very  good  call  for  towels,  nap- 
kins and  toilet  papers.  Prices  on  these  are  steady  to 
firm,  with  No.  1  white  ti.ssue  quoted  at  around  95  cents 
per  ream  by  mills. 

The  box  board  situation  is  characterized  by  compar- 
atively broad  activity.  The  average  box  manufacturer 
in  New  York  and  in  other  large  centres  is  working  at 
no  moi'c  than  60  to  70  per  cent  of  capacity,  but  the  fact 
remains  that  they  are  busier  than  in  recent  months  and 
that  they  are  alisorbing  proportionately  larger  ton- 
nages of  board  than  in  sonu>  time.     Board  mills  are  far 
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comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland,  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

— ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 

SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingf  ors,  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  BrowTi   and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to   our  qualities  and  prices! 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 
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from  being  choked  with  orders,  but  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted they  are  receiving  numerous  calls  for  board  and 
that  the  present  movement  toward  boxmaking  plants 
is  heavier  than  at  any  time  thus  far  this  year.  Prices 
on  plain  chip  board  are  sleady  at  an  average  of  $32.50 
a  ton  f.o.b.  mills  and  on  filli'd  news  board  at  around 
$35.  Now  and  then  sales  are  recorded  at  slightly  less, 
but  manufacturers  for  the  most  part  are  holding  out 
for  the.se  figures. 

Trading  in  spot  lots  of  newsprint  is  fair.  Tliis  is  but 
to  be  expeeted,  as  with  many  newsprint  mills  shut  down 
<luring  the  past  six  to  eight  weeks  because  of  the  .strike 
of  operatives,  publishers  are  obliged  ui  frequent  in- 
stances to  look  for  paper  in  the  open  market.  There 
has  been  no  further  change  of  note  in  newsprint  quota- 
tions. Spot  news  in  standard  rolls  is  bringing  around 
5  cents  a  pound  at  mills,  with  the  quotations  heard 
ranging  a  quarter  of  a  cent  a  pound  on  either  side  of 
this  basis.  The  strike  of  mill  workers  appears  to  be 
about  over.  Several  more  mills  have  reopened  this 
week,  following  the  reaching  of  an  agreement  by  man- 
ufacturers and  strikers  to  arbitrate  the  wage  question, 
and  it  is  understood  remaining  mills  will  start  up  again 
next  Monday  or  Tuesday.  The  International  Paper 
Company  has  sent  letters  to  its  striking  operatives  in- 
dicatinsi-  its  intention  to  reopen  its  mills  next  Tuesday 
after  tlie  Fourth  of  July  holiday.  The  men  are  invited 
to  return  on  the  basis  of  the  company's  proposal  of 
May  24,  which  provides  for  an  average  cut  in  wages  of 
21  per  cent.  Other  mills  affected  by  the  strike  have 
placed  the  wage  matter  in  the  hands  of  an  arbitration 
committee  of  seven,  three  appointed  by  each  side  and 
the  seventh  member  being  Judge  Frank  Irvine,  of 
Ithaca.  N.Y.,  former  Public  Service  Commissioner,  and 
have  either  resumed  operation  or  plan  to  do  so  during 
the  coming  week. 

The  contract  basis  on  newsprint  of  the  International 
Paper  Coniiiany,  the  Canadian  Export  Pai)er  Companv 
and  other  leading  producers  is  now  4.75  cents  a  pound, 
or  •l!n5  per  ton,  f.o.b.  mills,  this  price  becoming  effective 
yesterday  as  the  basis  fixed  for  deliveries  over  the 
third  ([uarter  of  the  year. 

There  is  no  change  of  importance  in  book  papers. 
Demand  is  running  at  an  even  keel  at  considerable  un- 
der normal  volume,  and  mills  are  busying  themselves 
chiefly  wi'th  supplying  contract  customers.  Wrap- 
pings are  moving  in  routine  fashion,  with  buying  in- 
terest centred  on  No.  1  kraft,  which  is  quoted  at  6.5(1 
to  7  cents  per  pound  at  mills.  Fine  i)apers  are  in  slack 
demand.  Jobbers  are  buying  only  to  fill  the  print in<r 
tr*lr.     It  is  understood  that  a  good  many  pa  pel-  mills 


are  planning  to  close  down  all  of  next  week  partly  be- 
cause of  the  business  depression  and  partly  to  make  re- 
pairs and  take  mid-year  inventories. 

(iROllXl)  WOOD.— Mechanical  wood  pulp  holds 
fairly  steady  in  price  at  around  $30  per  ton  at  grinding 
mills  for  |)rime  spruce  ground  wood  for  prompt  deliv- 
ery. Demand  is  of  limited  proportions,  however,  and 
the  market  displays  no  new  life  worth  mentioning, 
business  being  pureh'  of  routine  character.  That  the 
strike  at  print  paper  and  pulp  mills  has  seriously  af- 
fected ground  wood  ean  be  seen  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  report  on  the  pulp  industry  for  May, 
which  shows  that  the  i)roduction  of  ground  wood  in 
that  month  drojjped  to  97,963  net  tons  from  159,442 
tons  producetl  in  April.  Despite  this  sharp  decline  in 
output,  mill  stocks  of  ground  wood  increased  slightly 
during  May,  amounting  to  226,089  tons  at  the  end  of 
the  month,  compared  with  217,308  tons  at  the  begin- 
ning of  May. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.— Consumers  of  chemical  wood 
pulp  are  buying  at  presen't  in  slight  amounts  merely  to 
cover  quick  requirements.  Sales  seldom  involve  other 
than  a  few  carloads  at  a  time,  which  buyers  want  de- 
livered as  early  as  possible,  and  there  is  an  easy  tone 
to  quotations.  Notwithstanding  the  marked  decrease 
in  ground  wood  production  in  May,  there  was  an  in- 
crease in  chemical  pulp  output  in  that  month,  accord- 
ing to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report,  which 
places  chemical  pulp  production  in  May  at  118,138  net 
tons,  against  109,364  tons  in  the  preceding  month. 
Moreover  mill  stocks  jumped  from  56,984  tons  at  the 
outset  of  the  month  to  60,127  tons  at  the  end  of  May. 

No  notable  change  in  pulp  quotations  are  reported, 
though  most  of  the  current  transactions  are  at  the  low 
edge  of  ([noted  ranges,  indicating  that  values  are  weak 
and  that  sellers  are  granting  concessions  to  move  stock. 
Imports  through  the  port  of  New  York  this  week  in- 
cluded 1,000  bales  from  Hamburg.  1,290  bales  from 
Wallvik. 

RAGS. — The  i)ai)erniaking  rag  market  has  ruled  ex- 
ceedingly quiet  during  the  past  few  days.  There  have 
been  sales,  of  course,  but  individual  transactions  have 
mostly  involved  small  quantities  of  rags  and  the  total 
amount  moved  has  been  of  negligible  volume.  Roofing 
paper  manufacturers  have  noticeably  let  up  in  their 
buying,  while  writing,  blotting  and  other  paper  mills 
have  absorlied  few  sizable  lots  of  stock. 

Prices  are  easy  and  such  fluctuations  as  have  oc- 
curred have  been  in  a  downward  direction.  Xo.  1 
roofing  is  available  to  mills  at  80  to  85  cents  per  hun- 
dri>(l   pounds  at  sliip|iing  jioints  and  No.  2  roofing  at 
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50  E.  42nd  STREET 
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We  are  always  in  the  mar- 
ket and  ready  to  pay  good 
prices  for 


SULPHITES 


NEW  YORK 

Bleached  and  unbleached 
of  Canadian  manufacture. 
Write  and  let  us  show 
vou  what  we  can  do. 
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Special    Elbuvv . 


DlgesterlSIeeve. 


World"  Bronze 

is  famed  for  its  long-wearing  qualities  un- 
der the  wearing  and  corrosive  action  of  Sul- 
phuric Acid. 

A  pattern  equipment  which  is  pro- 
bably the  most  comprehensive  in  Canada 
for  the  needs  of  Sulphite  Mills  in  Valves, 
Fittingsjandi Specials,  enables  us  to  quote 
you  rock  bottom  prices. 

So'sure  are  we  that  "World"  Bronze  will 
stand  up  in  service  that  we  are  casting  in 
each  article  the  trade  mark  "World  "  and 
the  words  "Date  Installed"  wit>i  a  raised 
portion  beneath  where  the  date  may  be 
stamped.  Thus  we  give  the  engineer  in 
charge  of  your  Mill  an  absolutely  correct  re- 
cord of  the  life  in  service  of  each  Valve,  Fit- 
ting or  Special  Casting  manufactured  of 
"  World  "  Bronze 


It  Pays  to  Specify  *'  WORLD  " 

T.  M<^AVITY  &  SONS  Ltd. 


Digester  Elbow. 

Note  thickening  of  Casting  at 
point    of    wear,   giving  longer] 
serTlce. 


MONTREAL 
TORONTO 


St.  John,  NB. 
Canada 


WINNIPEG 
VANCOUVER 
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75  cents.  Old  repacked  thirds  and  blues  have  sold 
down  to  1.65  cents  a  pound,  and  No.  1  old  miscellane- 
ous whites  at  4  cents.  Ncav  cutting.^  are  obtainable  at 
almost  any  prices  within  reason  in  some  quarters, 
th()Uf>:h  a  proportion  of  dealers  are  holding  out  Tor  Ix  t- 
ter  prices. 

PAPER  STOCK.— There  is  a  fair  eall  for  certain 
grades  of  old  paper.  Old  kraft  continues  to  lead  in 
demand  and  is  readily  fetching  2  to  2.15  cents  per 
pound  New  York  for  No.  1  packing,  while  No.  1  mixed 
j)aper  is  moving  in  comparatively  good  volume  though 
30  cents  f.o.b.  shipping  points  remains  the  mill  buying 
basis.  White  news  cuttings  hold  steady  at  around  1.60 
cents  a  pound,  and  there  is  some  movement  of  flat 
stock  a't  around  90  cents  a  hundred  for  books  and  mag- 
azines. Soft  white  shavings  are  in  moderate  demand 
and  dealers  are  insisting  on  at  least  2.25  cents  New- 
York,  with  a  majority  asking  nearer  to  2.50  cents. 
Hard  wliite  shavings  are  quiet  and  can  be  purchased  by 
mills  at  3  cents  for  No.  1  grade,  while  folded  )iews- 
papers  are  little  wanted  and  are  freely  offered  by  pack- 
ers at  37Y2  cents  a  hundred  at  shipping  points. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.— Old  Manila  rope 
holds  .steady  in  price  at  an  average  of  4  cents  per  pound 
New  Yo7'k,  and  consumers  appear  to  be  absorbing  fair- 
sized  amounts.  Bagging  continues  dull  and  is  nominal 
in  value. 


:   WATEROUS  MAKING  FEENEY  REGULATOR. 

.  One  of  the  most  important  operations  in  the  manu- 
facture of  uniform  paper  is  the  proper  regulation  of 
the  stock  on  to  the  machine.  To  accomplish  this  the 
Improved  Peeney  Stock  Regulator  has  been  placed  on 
the  market  and  is  being  manufactured  in  Canada  by 
the  Waterous  Engine  Works  Co.,  Limited. 

This  Regulator,  it  is  claimed,  will  keep  the  wcigiit  of 
the  stock  within  1  per  cent  at  all  times  and  can  be  in- 
stalled in  less  than  three  hours  without  changing  the 
existing  line  of  piping. 


The  stock  from  the  tanks  enter  a  large  coiiiparl  luent, 
the  top  of  which  is  a  large  float  connected  directly 
with  an  overflow  gate. 

■  The  gate  through  which  the  stock  passes  to  the  ma- 
chine, is  ad.iusted  in  such  a  way  as  to  allow  the  cnrrcnl 
amount  of  stock  to  pass  tlirough. 

.Should  the  pressure  in  tho  tank  increase  above  a  cer- 
tain pressure  the  float  is  raised  and  this  automatically 


opens  an    overflow    gate,  at    the    same    time  partially 
clo.sing  the  gate  to  the  machine. 

That  this  machine  is  well  past  the  ex])erimental  stage 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  there  are  over  600  now  in 
use  in  the  United  States,  many  of  these  representing 
repeat  orders. 


FINANCIAL  FIRM  ADDS  PAPER  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  Investment  House  of  H.  L.  Coombs  Co.,  announces 
that  they  have  added  three  new  departments  to  their 
Inisiness,  namely:  Pulp  and  Paper  Machinery  Ecjuip- 
ment.  Pulp  and  Paper  Products  and  also  an  Engineer- 
ing and  Contracting  Department. 

A  special  effort  is  now  being  made  by  several  Can- 
adian Manufacturers  to  supply  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills 
with  Canadian  made  machinery,  as  it  is  felt  that  the 
more  business  that  is  placed  with  Canadian  firms,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  business  generally  and  for  the  em- 
ployment of  skilled  labour. 

John  C.  Corcoran,  formerly  of  the  Dominion  En- 
gineering Company,  will  be  in  charge  of  this  depart- 
ment. Mr.  Corcoran  has  had  some  thirty  years  experi- 
ence in  this  line.  His  Assistant  Mr.  P.  E.  Buss,  form- 
erly of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  knows  the  husines.s 
and  trade  thoroughly. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  business  in 
this  country  is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  to 
secure  a  part  of  the  foreign  business  that  is  offered, 
this  firm  has  secured  the  services  of  Robert  Rolland, 
lately  connected  with  the  Export  Department  of 
Messrs.  Grace  &  Company.  Agency  connections  are 
being  established  in  India,  China,  South  America, 
Australia  and  Europe,  and  in  addition  to  looking  after 
this  Foreign  demand,  the  domestic  jnisiness  will  be 
taken  care  of  in  all  lines  of  Pulp  and  Paper  Products. 

Another  department  the  Company  intends  making 
a  specialty  of  is  engineering  and  contracting. 

l\lv.  L.  N.  Jensse)!,  who  has  had  an  experience  in 
several  parts  of  the  world  in  Railroad  Construction, 
Bridge  Building  and  Concrete  Work,  will- be  in  charge. 

Mr.  Jenssen  is  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  an  age  of 
Concrete,  and  that  Bridges  and  other  Constructions 
made  of  this  material  are  much  more  serviceable  and 
inexpensive  than  with  any  other  material. 


ALDEHYDE  CONTENT  OF  ALCOHOL. 

(Continued  from  jiage  719). 
tliat  Gnta  |)roduee.s  strong  pulp.  In  Kramfors.  wi'iei-c 
lai'ge  quautitiees  of  strong  pulp  are  made,  the  alde- 
liyde  content  in  the  alcohol  varies  between  0.4  and 
0.5  g.  per  100  ce.  In  the  manufacture  of  soft  i)ulti 
about  0.36  g.  is  obtained.  A  considerable  portion  of 
aldehyde  goes  over  in  the  first  fractious,  which  ma\- 
contain  3  to  3.8  per  cent  of  aldehyde;  these  first 
fi-Mctious  account:  for  about  12  per  cent  of  the  total 
spirit.  \  jxu'tion  of  the  aldehyde,  about  one-third, 
is   lost    in   di.stillation. 


The  lu'w  power  house  at  Twin  Palls  is  luiw  supply- 
ing cui-rent  to  the  mills  of  the  Abitibi  Company  at 
Iroquois  Palls,  Out.  Two  of  the  four  generators  are 
running  and  produce  12,000  H.P.  The  first  work  for 
the  new  power  is  to  run  the  three  new  jiaper  machines, 
1  w  n  of  which  are  \ho  largest  in  the  world. 

The  .Miitibi  "newsprint  quartette"  turned  out  an 
average  of  237.1  tons  a  day  for  the  week  ending  June 
19.  This  is  at  the  rate  of  729  lb.  per  inch  of  trimmed 
wire. 
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Wei^hinn,  slar.durd  roll 
of  news  print  paper  on 
Fairbanks  Dial  Scales  in 
lirac  newspaper  plant. 


Fairbanks    Dial    Scales 

are    best  suited  to    paper    mills 


Ti)  cut   down   the   tiiue   and   labor   of   wei<;'hiag 

without  loss  of  accuracy  means  a  definite  saving 

every    time    a    load    goes    on    the    scale.      The 

thousands    of    weights    taken    each    year    make 

tliis  item  so  serious  that  no  business  man   can 

afford   to   overlook   it. 

The   most   valuable  scale  is  the   one  that   gives 

accurate  weights  in  the  least:  time. 

The  Fairbanks  Dial    Scale  is  t.he  logical  scale 

for   (|uai)tity    weighing   requiring   speed,   accur- 


acy and  reliabilily.  It  is  biult  for  j)rac1ical 
every  day  duty  of  the  most  severe  nature  and 
assures  the  most  efficient  weighing  service. 

There    is    a    Fairbanks     

Scale  for  every  pur- 
pose. Our  nearest  Sale- 
Office  will  send  you 
full  particulars  of  the 
scales  most  suited  To 
your   requirements. 
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EDITORIAL 


AFTER  THE  HOUSE  IS  STOLEN. 
We  liavc  all  lieard  about  lockini;'  ham  doors  but  iiio:;l 
of  us  are  prone  to  i)rocrastinate  until  misfortune  befall.-; 
lis.  Those  who  have  stuilieil  the  forestry  situation  have 
kiKiwn  rij^lit  alon^'  that  sucli  a  combiiuitiou  of  weather 
rondilions  as  we  have  e.xperieiiccd  this  spi-'uii;'  and  sum- 
mer must  iiu'xitahly  restdt  in  enormo\is  destruction  lo 
Ihe  forest.  1!)21  will  be  circli'd  in  I'ed  ami  liordered  in 
blacl<  on  the  i-alendei'  of  years  lo  many  a  companv  and 
many  a  famdy.  (Ireal  improx'ements  in  fire  iiroteetion 
have  taken  place  since  the  last  particularly  disasti-o'.is 
forest  fire  but  the  experience  (  f  this  summer  shows 
that  there  remains  a  great  deal  to  be  done  before  the 
forest  is  made  safe  foi-  the  trees.  Different  districts  re- 
quire vai'ious  treatment  and  |)resent  individual  |)rob- 
lems  hut  there  are  certain  fuiulamental  facts  thiit  must 
be  recogni/.etl  and  certain  features  of  the  problem  that 
must  he  provided  foi'.  To  do  so  re(iuires  more  courage 
on  the  part  of  our  legislators  than  they  have  so  far 
exhibited  and  a  better  spirit  of  co-operation  on  the  part 
of  the  public  than  has  so  far  been  in  evidence.  The 
first  is  a  proper  discharge  of  duties  and  obligations  and 
the  second  is  largely  a  matter  of  education  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law. 

The  lesson  just  written  on  the  page  of  Canada'.s 
history  is  written  in  vain  unless  steps  be  taken  to  pi-e- 
\ent  absolutely  a  recurrence  of  such  an  exiw^rience.  The 
variety  of  possible  causes  of  fires  malies  the  treatment 
of  the  subject  a  bit  difficult  but  when  it  is  positively 
known  that  certain  precautions  will  at  least  do  away 
with  this  or  that  possible  cause  we  cannot  see  wh\- 
under  the  sun  such  remedies  are  not  demanded.  In  the 
State  of  Washington  enormous  areas  suffered  from  a 
great  wind  storm  last  year  and  the  dead  trees  that  fell 
formed  such  a  hazard  that  smoking  in  that  area  has  been 
positively  prohibited.  There  are  similar  areas — or  there 
w'ere — in  Eastern  C^anada.  Why  was  not  a  similar  order 
observed  here?  There  is  a  law  prohibiting  the  Inirning  of 
settlers'  slash  under  hazardous  cii'cumstances.  Why  has 
this  not  been  enforced  and  extended?  It  is  required  that 
privately  owned  railways  take  precautions  with  regard 
to  sparks  from  locomotives  which  are  not  ajiplied  to  the 
Government  railways.  Why  not?  River  drivers,  pros- 
pectors, fishermen,  huntei-s  ami  campei's  persist  in 
leaving  fires  unextinguished,  in  thi-owing  matches,  cigar 
butts,  cigarette  stubs  and  |>ipe  ashes  into  dead  leaves, 
and  lumbei-men  persist  in  leaving  slash  ready  for  a 
lightning  bolt  to  start  the  conflagration.  Why  is  this? 
The  answer  is  because  we  are  all  blind  fools,  hoping 
against  hope  that  past  experience  and  misfortune  will 
not  come  again  but  knowing  full  well  thai  the  fool  nnist 


always  pay  foi-  his  folly.  Canada  has  lost  thousands  of 
dollars  and  a  numbei-  of  lives  in  forest  fires  this  year. 
This  is  an  absolutely  ii'recoverable  loss  and  thei'e  will 
continue  to  be  such  losses  until  we  have  the  sen.se  and  the 
courage  to  remove  each  renu  vablc  cause  as  soon  as  a 
remedv  foi'  it   is  found. 


./.i.vr.iAT  IS  coMisa. 


'I'licre  arc  scxcial  ri'iiiinders  just  nuw  that  .lannary  is 
coming.  One  is  I  he  t  hou^dit  by  comj^arison  with  the  very 
hot  weather  we  have  just  been  having,  another  is  the 
plea  of  the  coal  man  to  get  ready  for  c(jld  weather,  and 
another  is  the  fact  that  the  Chairman  ef  the  Technical 
Sect  inn  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Pro- 
gram are  already  making  plans  for  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  A.ssociation.  Xo 
one,  who  has  attended  i)ast  meetings,  will  for  a  moment 
think  of  them  as  in  any  way  unsuccessful  or  unsatis- 
factory but  they  can  be  made  far  more  valuable  to  the 
members  and  to  the  industry  in  Canada  if  the  meinber- 
shii)  will  enter  a  little  more  heartily  into  the  prejiara- 
tion  of  material  fo)-  discussion. 

The  collective  experience  of  many  of  the  successful 
societies  which  have  been  holding  enthusia.stic  meetings 
foi-  many  years  is  that  the  secret  of  a  successful  meet- 
ing is  a  general  and  thoughtful  discussion  of  the  subjects 
presented  in  the  form  of  papers.  Well  considered  dis- 
cu.s.>iion  can  come  only  by  previous  reading  of  the  papers, 
with  time  to  collect  ideas  and  data  on  the  subject.  For 
the  last  few  years,  by  dint  of  extremely  hard  work  and 
last  minute  type  .setting  and  proof  reading,  the  com- 
mittee has  been  able  to  provide  reprints  of  papei-s  for 
tlistribution  at  the  meetings.  This  has  some  advantage 
hut  it  is  far  from  being  .satisfactory.  The  committee  is 
beginning  its  work  for  the  annual  meeting  this  early 
in  the  hope  that  better  eo-operation  will  be  forthcoming 
from  the  mend)ers.  making  it  possible  to  distribute 
copies  of  paj)ers  to  members  ami  others  interested,  at 
least  two  weeks  before  the  annual  meeting.  This  will 
rcfiuire  that  papers  to  be  read  at  the  meeting  shall  lie 
in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  not  later  than  the  1st  of 
.January.  Then  by  distributing  a  copy  of  each  jiajier 
to  each  member  the  papers  can  be  carefully  reail  l)e- 
fore  the  meeting  and  a  great  deal  of  valuable  time  con- 
served by  the  i-eading  at  the  meeting  of  just  an  abstract 
of  the  jiaper  as  a  guide  to  the  discussicm  and  a  sugges- 
tion for  comment.  In  a  case  where  lantern  slides  have 
to  be  used  the  previous  reading  of  the  paper  will  be 
like  reading  a  book  before  seeing  the  story  in  the  movies. 
A   great   deal   more   interest  will   result  becan.se  of  the 
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more  intelligent  following  of  the  pictures  and  the  expla- 
nation of  them  by  the  author. 

In  past  years  the  program  committee  has  had  to  rely 
on  a  few  of  the  old  standbys  for  papers.     These  men 
while  always  glad  to  exert  themselves,  often  times  at 
considerable  inconvenience,  for  the  benefit  of  the  sec- 
tion, get  a  bit  tired  of  being  worked  all  tlie  time.    There 
are  many  members  of  the  section  who  may  have  fully 
as  miieh  ability  to  prepare  interesting  papers  as  those 
who  have  been  so  generous  with  their  time  in  the  past. 
The  committee  cannot  be  intimatel:,-  acquainted  with  the 
experience  or  the  hobby  of  each  member.     It  is  cer- 
tain,  however,   that  many   have   had   experience   which 
would  be  very  helpful  indeed   to  the   membership   at 
large  and  would  from  the  basis  of  a  discussion  wliich 
would  not  only  be  helpful  to  others  but  to  those  men 
also.     A  certain  amount  of  modesty  is  a  good  thing  l)ut 
when  the  man  is  a  member  of  an  organization  of  the 
nature  of  the  Technical  Section  he  should  be  willing  to 
make  a  little  sacrifice  fr  the  benefit  of  others,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  pay  them  back  for  the  benefits 
lie  has  derived.     Tlie  member  who  is  not  willing  to  do 
so  is  in  the  class  of  the  man  at  a  prayer  meeting  where 
the  discussion  was  about  salvation  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
free.     This  old  gentleman  in  giving  his  testimony  said 
that  he  was  glad  to  say  that  he  had  enjoyed  salvation 
for  25  years  and  it  had  not  cost  him  25  cents.     The 
minister,  who  had  a  sense  of  humor  and  ready  wit  re- 
marked. "May  God  bless  his  stingy  soul." 

There  is  a  point  in  this  for  members  of  our  section. 
The  benefits  of  the  meeting  and  the  service  of  the  se- 
cretary, the  committees  and  of  the  official  organ,  are  at 
the  command  of  every  member.  About  15  per  cent  of 
the  members  are  holding  office  or  serving  on  commit- 
tees. They  are  giving  thought  and  effort  and  time  to 
this  work  week  after  week  while  there  are  other  mem- 
bers who  positively  refuse  to  come  across  with  so  mycli 
as  an  opinion  when  called  on  at  a  meeting  and  cannot 
be  induced,  persuaded,  stampeded  or  friglitened  into 
preparing  a  paper  even  on  a  subject  regarding  which 
they  are  known  to  have  considerable  experience  and  in- 
formation. It  is  time  for  a  few  of  these  hard  shells  to 
loosen  up  a  little  and  time  for  a  few  of  the  more  modest 
members  who  perhaps  because  of  their  more  recent 
membership,  hesitate  voluntarily  to  prepare  a  paper  for 
the  annual  meeting,  to  come  forward.  The  Program 
Committee  purposely  does  not  include  technical  dis- 
cussions at  the  summer  meeting  so  as  to  concentrate  such 
efforts  at  the  annual  meeting. 

There  are  many  benefits  derived  by  the  men  who  i)re- 
liare  a  paper.  This  is  recognized  by  many  colleges  in  the 
provision  that  a  Thesis  shall  be  written  as  a  require- 
ment for  graduation.  The  reason  is  tiuit  by  writing 
down  his  thoughts  and  conclusions,  the  man  is  forced  to 
I'oncentrate  his  attention  upon  the  subject,  it  becomes 
more  firmly  fixed  in  his  mind  and  in  order  to  prepare 
a  satisfactory  paper  or  report  he  musl  reason  liic  niatti'i- 
out  carefully.  His  mind  is  thus  trained,  wiiile  at  the 
same  time  it  is  being  stored  witii  information  of  value. 


In  expressing  his  willingness  to  prepare  a  paper  tlie  man 
thus  becomes  known  as  one  who  is  willing  to  accept 
responsibility  and  snch  men  are  greatly  needed  in  these 
days.  The  publication  of  a  paper  read  before  an  or- 
ganization of  the  standing  of  the  Technical  Section  adds 
to  the  author's  reputation  and  may  be  the  means  of 
bringing  to  him  opportunities  for  promotion.  It  also 
extends  the  circle  of  his  friends  and  acquaintances  and 
puts  him  on  speaking  terms,  as  it  were,  not  only  with 
the  other  members  of  the  Technical  Section,  but  with 
readers  of  the  official  organ  as  well,  and  a  man  who  adds 
several  thousand  persons  to  those  who  know  him  is  not 
doing  himself  a  bad  turn. 

While  making  this  plea  for  memljers  of  the  sectitm  to 
offer  to  prepare  something  in  the  way  of  a  paper,  those 
who  cannot  possibly  do  so  should  at  least  be  willing  to 
read  the  papers  carefully  and  discuss  them,  and  if  not 
present  at  the  meeting  to  send  the  secretary  their  criti- 
cisms and  suggestions  on  the  subjects  discussed.  A  cou- 
ple of  meetings  carried  out  along  such  lines  would  so 
conclusively  prove  the  advantage  of  proceeding  in  tiiis 
manner  that  we  are  sure  all  succeeding  meetings  would 
bring  forth  such  a  volume  of  excellent  papers  that  the 
plan  of  the  council  for  carrying  on  through  the  year,  an 
open  Technical  Section  forum  in  the  official  organ, 
would  be  accomplished. 

In  conclusion  we  wish  to  ui-ge  as  forcibly  as  cold  ink 
will  do  it,  that  each  member  tell  the  secretary  some 
little  thing  that  he  has  been  doing,  some  subject  upon 
which  he  has  obtained  information  by  experiment  or 
experience,  and  agree  to  write  it  up  for  the  annual 
meeting.  Furthermore,  each  member  should  considei- 
himself  as  belonging  to  the  Program  Committee  and  to 
be  on  the  lookout  for  material  w^hich  others  of  his  ac- 
quaintance might  have  that  could  profitably  be  brouglit 
before  tlie  section.  This  kind  of  co-operation  and  mutual 
service  is  the  greatest  possible  factor  in  inaking  the 
Technical  Section  the  most  successful  organization  of  its 
kind.  It  was  the  first  to  be  oi-ganized  among  Englisii 
speaking  paper  makers  and  should  always  maintain  its 
supremacy  in  the  (juality  of  its  papers  and  discussions. 


COB^YEBS. 

A  friend  calls  our  attention  to  a  report  in  the  Board 
of  Trade  Journal  in  London  of  'a  change  in  the  Swiss 
Tariff,  and  adds:  As  a  sign  of  the  times  you  might  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  the  duty  on  paper  under- 
clothes has  gone  uji  from  40  francs  per  100  kilos  to  90 
francs  per  100  kilos.  Five  years  ago  any  tariff  that 
included  such  an  item  would  have  caused  considerable 
amount  of  amusement. 


Two  features  are  not  in  this  issue  because  a  letter 
mailed  in  Toronto  on  Saturday  had  not  arrived  on 
Wednes(la\-. 


A  reatler  of  our  Magazine,  way  out  in  Vict^i'ia,  B.C. 
dispels  our  piscatorial  ignorance  thus:"Oh,  yes,  fish 
can  run.  The  salmon  are  running-  here  lunv.  and  the 
jiackers  are  canning  the  run." 
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Decay  of  Pulp  Wood  and  its  Effect  in  the  Soda  Process 

By  E.  SUTERMEISTER.    ■ 

Tlie  growing  scarcity  of  pulp  wood  and,  its  rapidly  it  was  considered  to  be  fairly  sound  wood,  but  to  cheek 

rising  price  are  causing  co-nsiderable  uneasiness  among  the  results  obtained  from  it  Sample  4  was  selected. 

those  pulp  and  paper  companies  which  are  not  so  for-  This  was  from  the  same  pile  but  near  the  bottom  where 

tunately  situated  as  to  control  holdings  which  perpe-  it  had  been  kept  under  very  wiet  conditions, 

tuate  their  supply.     This  conditions  of  affairs  in   its  p^j.  comparison  with  these  good  samples  two  speci- 

turn  is  causing  more  attention  to  be  paid  to  the  con-  ,nens  of  rotten  wood  were  sekctied.    Sample  5  was  from 

dition  of  the  wood  as  received  from  the  forests  and  to  .^  tree  which  had  died  and  became  punky  while  stand- 

the  problem  of  storing  it  under  such  conditions  that  it  ing.    i^  showed  no  external  (evidence  of  fungus  growth 

will  not  further  deteriorate  before  use.  In  the  past  only  b^^  j^  ^^s  in  such  condition  that  it  could  be  pushed  over 

a  very  few  mills  have  paid  much  attention  to  this  ques-  quite  leiasily  and  although  it  was  fully  four  inches  in  dia- 

tion  and  as  a  result,  to  quote  from  a  progress  report  by  ^^eter  it  could  be  snapped  in  two  verv  readilv  bv  strik- 

the  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  "losses  from  decay  i„„  ^  i,gainst  another  tree.    The  condition  of  this  stick 

in  the  wood  pile  at  many  mills  are  staggering,  the  appeared  to  be  very  uniform  throughout.     Sample  6 

amount  of  deterioration  depending  on  the  method  of  ^,as  selected  as  being  the   rottenest  specimen  which 

piling,  ^ge  of  the  wood  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  ,.ould  be  found  in  the  .storage  pile.     It  was  not  entirely 

yard.  '  uniform,  as  there  were  places  where  it  was  relatively 

That  phase  of  the  problem  which  relates  to  the  kinds  sound,  but  these  portions  were  avoided  so  far  as  pos- 

of  fungi  attacking  wood,  and  more  especially  ground  sibl™  -(vjien  taking  the  samples  for  testing  so  the  results 

wood,  has  recently  received  much  consideration  in  the  are  actually  based  on  the  rottenest  grade  of  material, 

technical  press,  but  thene'  is  altogether  too  little  avail-  Before  .starting  any  of  the  cooks  the  condition  of 

al>l(>  information  regarding  the  proportion  of  commer-  the  samples  was  studied  by  cutting  rectangular  blocks 

cial  pulp  wood  which  decays  in  the  storage  piles  or  from   nepresentative     portions   of   the   sticks.      These 

how  seriously  such  decay  affects  the  yiields  and  bleach-  blocks  were  weighed  as  soon  as  cut  and  their  dimen- 

iiig  properties  of  the  fibres  prepared  by  the  soda  or  .sions  measured  as  accurately  as  po.ssible ;  they  were 

sulphite  processes.     Any  study  which  would  show  the  then   dried  to   constant  weight  and   again   measured. 

pisTcentage  of  rotten  wood  in  a  given  pile,  or  as  it  was  Drying  caused  more  or  less  warping  and  checking  so 

supplied  to  the  digesters,  would  necessarily  have  to  be  that   the   measurements   could   not   be  made   with   so 

carried  out  on  a  large  scale  and  over  a  considerable  much  accuracy  as  with  the  wet  blocks.    For  this  reason 

period   of  timie^,   in   order  to   give  information   of  any  thiei  figures  for  volume  bone  dry,  per  cent  shrinkage, 

value.     This  would  render  the  collection  of  such  data  and  pounds  per  cubic  foot  of  dry  wood  are  subject  to 

a  relatively  expensive  matter.    The  effect  of  diecay  on  slight  errors  which,  however,  are  not  great  enough  to 

the  yield  of  fibre,  and  upon  its  properties,  is,  howewr,  affect  seriously  the  comparative  results, 

comparatively  simple  to  ascertain  by  means  of  small  The  results  of  these  observations  on  the  wood  sam- 

scale  cooks  and  the  following  is  a  record  of  such  in-  pies,  together  with  values  calculated  from  them,  are 

vestigations  which  wen?'  carried  out  to  supply  some  of  given  in  the  table  below. 

tile  desired  data.  These  figures  show  the  variations  which  may  be  ex- 

PopJar.     _  pected  in  the  weight  per  100  cu.  ft.  of  sound  wood  from 

Quality  of  Wood. — Several  grad'es  of  wood  were  used  different  logs  and  indicate  clearly  the  loss  in  weight 

in  thi.s  work,  each  being  as  nearly  as  possible  nepre-  which  is  caused  by  decay  without,  at  the  same  time,  a 

sentative      of       certain       characteristic       conditions,  corresponding  diminution  in  volume. 

(1 )  Green  wood  was  taken  from  an  Aspen  tree  cut  within  Soda  Cooks. — Soda  cooks  were  next  made  on  these 

two  weeks  of  the  time  the  cooks  were  made.    (2)  New  different  samplies  using  a  small  rotary  digester  holding 

sound  wood  was  represented  by  a  stick  of  peeled  wood  about  two  pounds  of  chips  and  heated  by  a  gas  flame. 

taken  from  a  car  which  was  being  unloaded  at  the  wood  The  moisture  in  the  chips  when  they  were  charged  into 

yard.    This  wood  was  not  green,  but  there  was  no  way  the  digester  was  taiien  into  account  when  calculating 

of  knowing  just  how  long  it  had  been  cut.     It  is  quite  the  iitrength  of  liquor  to  add  so  that  the  grams  per 

certain,  however,  that  it  was  perfectly  sound  and  that  litre  of  cooking  liquor  includes  all  water  entering  the 

it  had  been  stored  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  decay,  digester  either  as  caustic  solution  or  as  moisture  in  the 

(3)  To  represent  sound  wood  from  storage  a  stick  was  chips.    Each  cook  was  brought  to  110  lbs.  steam  pres- 

selected  from  a  pile  which  had  been  in  the  yard  three  sure  as  quickly  as  possible,  usually  in  about  40  to  50 

years.     This  sample  was,  found  to  show  evidence  of  minutes,   and   this  pressure  Avas   maintained   for  five 

incipient   di?cay   and   the   chips   prepared    from    it   ap-  hours.    The  digester  was  then  cooled  rapidly,  and  the 

peared  a  little  more  brittle  than  usual.     On  the  whole  contents  removed  and  washed  at  once.     The"  following 

Sample  No. —                                                                1  2                    3                    455 

Weight  of  wet  blocks  in  gms. 1,643-0  352-.')           6520          3.865-0          487-0           192-0 

Weight  of  dry  blocks  in  gins. 782-6  274-8           349-0           1,975-7           264-5             94-8 

Per  cent  moisture  in  wood 52-3  22-0            46-5               48-9            45.7            50-6 

Volume  of  wiet  blocks,  eu.  in. 126-5  47-6            57-7              318-8            63-8            24-4 

Volume  of  dry  blocks,  cu.  in. 118-4  42-6             53-0             295-8            60-7            210 

Apparent  shrinkage,  per  cent 6-4  10-5              8-2                 7-2              4-9            14. 0 

Lbs.  per  en.  ft.  of  wet  wood,  wet  weight-               49.50  28-20           4310              46-20           2910         3000 

Lbs.  per  cu.  ft.  of  wet  wood,  dry  weight.-              23-57  22-00           2303              23-60           1580         14-80 

Lbs.  per  cu.  ft.  of  dry  wood 25-20  24-58          25-15             25-48           16-60         17-20 

Lbs.  per  cord  of  100  cu,  ft.  wet  wood-  -  •             2,357  2,200           2,303              2,360           1  580           1  480 
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table  shows  tlu?  per  «ciit  of  caustic  soda  added  and  con- 
sumed by  the  wood,  both  bciu^'  based  on  the  bone  dry 
wood  used;  the  strength  of  the  cooking  liquor  in  grams 
per  litre  of  caustic  soda;  the  yield  of  good  fibre  and 
scneenings  based  on  the  bone  dry  wood  used ;  and  the 
jjcr  cent  of  bleach  retiuired  by  the  air  dry  fibre.  Tiic 
bleach  indicated  is  that  which  will  give  a  color  thai  is 
considered   satisfactorx-    fur   cdinnicrcial    soda    fii)i-c. 


Yield. 


a 


o 

12: 


OS 

1 
1 

2 
2 
3 
3 
4 
4 
5 
6 
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o 

OJ  Kri 

Z  7 

M 
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o 

■^o 
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^ 
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2 

1 
2 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 
1 
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25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
30 
25 
25 


21-5 
21.4 
21-8 
21-8 
21-9 
21.9 
21-3 
20-8 
25-6 
23.3 
23-6 


d 

u 

Z 

a 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
70 
56 


S-i 


40.7 

41. 5 
41  7 
41-4 
38-6 
38-5 
45-3 
43-6 
31-4 

29.8 


60 


o 
o 


X 

00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


7-5 


8-2 


14.0 


8-0 


15  0 


5-7  Over  24 


Considering  these  yields  in  connection  with  the 
weight  per  cord  of  100  cu.  ft.  of  solid  wood  the  follow- 
ing figures  are  obtained: 

Per  cent   Yield 
Bone  dry     yield     per  coi'd, 
Sample  wgt.  per      good      ll)s.  bon  ■ 

No.         Description.  100  cu.  ft.     fibre.         dry. 

1  Green  Aspen 2,357 

2  Sound    wood,     from 

car 2,200 

3  Sound     wood,     from 


pile- 


2,303 


41  10 

968 

41. 55 

914 

38.55 

888 

44.45 

l,04!l 

31-40 

496 

29.  S') 

441 

1     Sounil     wood,     from 

pile 2,360 

5     Ttotten     wood,     died 

standing 1,580 

(i      Kotten     wood       Ifoiii 

pill' 1.4S() 


Tlie  yields  from  thi>  various  samples,  when  considered 
on  the  basis  of  a  eord  of  TOO  cu.  ft.  of  solid  wood,  make 
an  interesting  study.  The  highest  yield  is  given  by 
.sample  4  wbieh  has  been  stored  under  very  wi?t  con- 
ditions. It  hardly  seems  jjossible  that  this  could  be 
responsible  for  the  hisrh  yield  and  it  is  more  likely  that 
it  is  a  i)i?euliarity  of  this  individual  log.  Samples  1 
and  2,  both  of  which  "were  sound  wood,  give  tbe  next 
highest  yields,  while  sample  3,  which  was  only  very 
sligbtly  decayed,  yields  slightly  less  than  the  lowest 
yii?ld  from  tbe  sound  wood.  This  ap|)ears  to  confirm 
the  opinion  that  decay  had  started  in  this  .specimen  for 
when  it  has  proceeded  as  far  as  in  samples  5  and  6  the 
yield  is  only  about  half  that  of  sound  wood. 

Quality  of  Fibre.— Apart  from  differences  in  tin- 
amount  of  bleach  recpiired  the  fibres  from  the  various 
samples  of  wood  show  differences  which  are  probably 
charact/eristic  of  their  physical  condition.  The  uii- 
bleached  fibre  from  samples  1,  2.  and  4.  all  of  which 


were  sound  wood,  is  of  about  the  normal  color  for  soda 
poplar.  Sample  3,  whicii  was  supposed  to  be  sound, 
but  which  proved  to  be  very  slightly  attacked  by  decay, 
gavi?:  a  slightly  darker  fibre  than  the  sound  samples. 
Both  samples  of  decayed  wood  produced  dark  fibre,  the 
wood  from  the  pile  giving  a  much  darker  product  than 
the   other. 

After  bleaching  the  fibre  from  both  lots  of  rotten 
wood  is  ver\'  hard  and  rattly  when  made  into  sheets 
and  does  not  resemble  a  raw  soda  fibre  so  ranch  as  it 
does  oni?  which  has  been  given  a  jirolonged  treatment 
in  the  beater.  The  other  bleached  samples  are  about 
normal  although  that  from  sample  3  miirht  be  con- 
sidered slightly  harder  than  thi?  others.  This  is  in  line 
with  the  darker  color  of  the  unbleached  fibre  and  the 
greater  amount  of  bleach  which  it  requires. 

It  was  atti'-mpted  to  make  pebble  mill  Ijeatinar  tests 
on  the  bleached  fibre,  just  as  is  done  with  sult)hit(' 
spruce,  but  the  fibre  from  the  rotten  woods  broke  ni) 
so  completely  during  the  beating  that  no  .sheets  could 
be  made  on  the  hand  mould.  The  bleached  fibre  from 
the  soujid  wood  could  be  handled  easilv  in  this  test  and 
gavi?'  a  bursting  sfreno-th  r)f  13  lbs.  Ashcroft. 
White  Birch. 

Wood  Used. — The  first  sample  was  from  a  tree  cut  in 
April  and  used  in  the  tests  within  two  or  three  weeks. 
No.  2  w'as  perfectly  sound.  No.  3  was  an  intermediate 
ffrade  in  which  decay  appeared  vei-y  general  but  which 
was  not  so  punky  as  No.  4  which  was  the  rottenest 
grade  available.  Logs  for  samples  2.  3  aiul  4  wre 
taken  froui  a  pile  which  had  been  in  storag-  for  three 
years.  The  b^rk  was  still  intact  when  they  wer^  taken 
and  the  wood  on  the  ends  appeared  dry  and  firm:  in 
fact  they  were  in  such  a  condition  that  from  a  super- 
ficial examination  thiey  would  have  been  rated  as  sound. 
Qu  cutting  them  open  they  w-ere  found  to  vary  from 
sound  to  verv  rotten,  and  while  the  decay  did  not  ox- 
tend  uniformly  throughout  all  parts  of  the  sticks,  it  was 
general  euongh  so  that  rei)resentative  nuiterial 
could  be  obtained  for  the  experiments. 

As  in  the  case  of  poplar  a  block  of  each  grade  of 
wood  was  cut  to  dimensions  and  weirrhed  as  soon  as 
cut;  it  was  thi?n  dried  to  constant  weight  at  105  deg. 
0.  and  again  Aveighed  and  measured.  The  results  of 
these  .shrinkage  and  moisture  tests  are  as  follows: 

Sample  No.  1 

Weight  of  wi?t  block 

in    gms 705-8 


\Veight  of  dry  block 

in  gms 352-8 

Per  cent  moisture  in 

wood 50-0 

Volume  of  wet  block, 

cu.  in. 37-81 

^'olinne  of  dry  block, 

cu.  in. •■  ..  37-34 

Apparent    shrinkage. 

l>er  cent 1-2 

Fibs,    per    cu.    ft.   of 

Avet     Avood,       vrei 

W'eight 

Lbs.    per    cu.    ft.   of 

wet       wood.       dry 

weight-.  -- 35-57 

Lbs     per    cu.    f1.    of 

dr\'  wood 35-99 

Lbs.  |)er  cord  of  100 

cu.    ft.   wet    wood    .  3,557 


2 
3,667 
2.120 
42-2 
229-8 
223  -  2 
,   2-8 


3 
470 
289 
39-5 
37-81 
36-09 
4-6 


4 
286 
188 
.34-3 
37. 81 
.35-19 
7-0 


"1  13     60-80     47-37     28-81 


.35-15 
36-18 
3,515 


29-11 
30. 51 
2,911 


18. 97 
20-37 
1,897 
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'I'licse  figures  are  iviiuirkably  e-ouL-oriliiiil  ainl  show 
very  plainly  the  iuurease  in  the  shrinkage  on  drying 
aud  the  decrease  in  tlie  dry  weight  per  cubic  foot  as 
ilecay  proceeds. 

Soda  Cooks. — The  wood  was  prepared  for' cooking  by 
cuttuig  the  logs  into  discs  and  then  chipping  these  by 
hand.  This  permittecl  a  caretul  sorting  aud  seleetiou 
of  the  chips  so  tliat  those  used  were  ot  tlie  same  quality 
as  the  blocks  which  were  weighetl  aud  measured. 

Tlie  small  scale  soda  cooks  were  made  in  the  same 
apparatus  aud  lu  the  same  way  as  witli  poplar.  I'lic 
loliowing  J,able  gives  the  cooking  data  and  llie  results 
ot  the  cooks  tor  birch  wood  : 


Per  cent 
NaOII. 


Yield 


o 

;?; 

"a,  (  oiidil  Kill  (i| 

a  Wood. 
-Jl 

1  Green 

2  Sound   

3  Partly  rotten- 
I]  Partly  rotten- 

4  Very     rotten - 

4  Very     rotten- 

4  Ver\'     rotten- 


■  25  20-2 

25  21-9 

-  25  22-8 
25  22-7 

-  25  25-0 


h3 

d 


^ 

^ 

"S 

o 

;-. 

o 
o 

u 

rjl 

O 

70 
70 
70 
70 
70 


41-2 
41-6 
35-6 
36-1 
10-4 


be 


o 

0-0 
0-0 
3-5 

0-8 
20-5 


30     28 -6     70 
35     28-9     70 


17-4     6-9 
13-8     0-9 


13-5 

16-0 
Over  25 

20-5 
Black 

witli  25 
Much 

over  25 
Much 


Two  otiier  cooks  of  s(nind  I)irch,  made  under  the  sairi? 
{'onditious  but  carried  out  several  years  before,  gave 
an  average  yield  of  41-1  per  cent  of  good  fibre  and 
0-2  per  cent  of  .screenings,  which  agrees  very  well  with 
the  ]iresent  results. 

Tlie  figures  in  this  table  prove  Ihat  the  longer  birch 
wood  is  stored  and  the  more  it  is  attacked  b.v  decay  the 
greater  is  the  amount  of  caustic  soda  which  it  cnn- 
.snmes  in  cooking,  the  lower  is  the  yield  of  fibre  and  the 
greater  is  the  amount  of  bleach  which  the  fibre  re- 
nuires  to  bring  it  to  a  standard  color.  In  tli?  case  of 
the  rottenest  wood,  which  is  an  extreme  condition,  it 
cannot  be  reduced  to  fibre  with  much  less  than  35  per 
een1  of  caustic  and  the  fibre  is  praeticall.y  unbleaeh- 
able,  the  color  jiroduced  with  25  per  cent  of  bleach 
being  only  a  brownish  yellow.  The  seriousnes.s  of  tlie 
decrease  in  yield  is  even  more  marked  if  the  figures 
are  considered  in  connection  with  the  weiglit  per  cord 
of  100  cu.  ft.  of  solid  Avood.  These  may  be  tabulated 
as  follows : 


Yield 

Bone  dry 

V^n-  ecilt 

per  coi'd. 

Sanij 

)le.     Condition  of 

wgt.  per 

yield 

Ills,  bone 

No. 

Wood. 

lOOcu.ft. 

good  fibre 

dry. 

1 

Green 

3,557 

41-2 

1,465 

o 

Sound 

3.515 

41-6 

1.463 

3 

Partly    rotten- 

2.911 

35-9 

1.046 

4 

Very    rotten    ■ 

1,897 

13-8 

262 

Quality  of  Fibre. — The  color  of  the  unbleaclicil  fibre 
becomes  darker  as  decay  iiicreas-os  and  there  is  a  very 
marked  difference  between  tiie  fibre  from  sound  wood 


anil  that  from  the  rotteiuest  sample.  A  study  of  the 
table  of  cookiiifj  data  shows  that  this  difference  in  color 
is  doul)tless  due  to  substances  whicli  are  veiw  resistant 
to  the  action  of  bleach,  so  that  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  bleach  thej  fibre  from  the  rottenest  sample  to  a 
commercial  color. 

Microscopic  examination  shows  that  the  fibres  from 
the  partly  rotten  wood  are  in  fair  condition  though 
more  of  them  are  broken  than  in  the  ease  of  sound 
wood.  The  fibre  from  the  very  rotten  wood  is  quite 
different  as  it  is  much  broken  u])  and  disintegrated  into 
fragments  of  all  sizes  and  shapes.  Not  all  of  it  is 
bi-oken  up  for  there  are  some  long  fibres  which  appear 
to  be  in  a  normal  condition,  but  in  general  it  has  the 
appearance  of  fibre  which  has  been  subjected  to  a  very 
severe  beating  treatment.  This  prol)ably  offers  an  ex- 
planation of  the  hard  and  rattly  nature  of  the  sheets 
madi»  from  this  fibre. 

Pebble  mill  beating  tests  were  made  on  th(>  un- 
bleached fibre  from  the  sound  and  the  partly  decayed 
wood,  the  foriii:=r  giving  a  bursting  strength  of  45  lbs. 
and  the  latter  52-6  lbs.  Asheroft  test.  It  proved  im- 
possible to  make  sheets  of  the  beaten  fibre  from  the 
verv  rotten  wood  for  it  brokie  up  so  much  in  the  i)ebble 
mill  that  no  satisfactory-  hand  mould  slieets  could  be 
made.  Tt  appears  from  these  tests  that  the  wood  is  so 
affected  by  decay  that  the  fibre  is  more  easily  affected 
by  beating  than  that  from  normal  wood.  Microscopic 
examination  of  the  beaten  fibres  proves  this  to  be  true, 
as  there  is  much  more  fragmentary  material  in  the 
fibre  from  the  partly  rotten  wood  than  in  that  from 
the  sound  wood,  while  the  fibre  from  the  rottenest 
wood  is  disintegrated  to  a  very  much  great-r  extent. 

Cook  of  Rotten  with  Sound  Wood. 

rp  to  this  point  all  cooks  had  been  made  on  digester 
charges  which  contained  only  one  grade  of  wood  for 
each  cook,  and  while  it  was  quit?  obvious  that  it  wa.s  a 
waste  of  time  and  money  to  cook  all  rotten  wood  it  was 
not  proved  how  much  harm  a  small  amount  of  rotten 
wood  would  do  when  cooked  in  admixture  witi  a  much 
larger  amount  of  sound  material.  In  commercial  cook- 
ing there  is  always  an  lexcess  of  caustic  soda  and  it 
seemed  possible  that  this  excess  might  be  great  enough 
to  take  care  of  the  extra  requirements  of  the  rotten 
wood  and  reduce  it  to  a  pulp  which  would  not  be  ver>- 
harmfiil.  To  investigate  this  point  a  cook  was  made 
upon  a  mixture  of  chips  containing  85  per  cent  of  sound 
wood  and  15  per  cent  of  the  rottenest  grade.  The  stan- 
<iard  cooking  conditions  were  employed  for  this  cook, 
viz..  25  per  cent  of  caustic  soda.  110  lbs.  steam  pressure 
and  a  duration  of  5  hours  at  full  pressure.  The  yield 
obtained  was  37-3  per  cent  of  good  fibre  and  0-6  per 
cent  of  screenings,  while  from  the  results  of  previous 
cooks  it  was  calculated  that  a  yield  of  37-4  per  cent 
good  fibre  and  0-1  per  cent  of  screenings  wa.s  to  be 
expected.  The  caustic  consumption  was  predicted  as 
23  0  jier  cent  and  found  to  be  22-1  per  cent. 

The  color  of  the  stock  from  this  cook  was  much  dar- 
ker tiian  that  from  sound  wood  alone  and  slightly  dar- 
ker than  that  from  the  partly  decayed  wood.  A  good 
many  dark  brown  shives  were  present ;  these  closely 
resembled  those  pnesent  in  the  fibre  from  the  partly 
rotten  wood.  Bleaching  tests  proved  that  this  fibre 
could  be  bleache<l  nearly  to  standard  color  with  23  per 
cent  of  bleach,  but  that  the  .shives  did  not  entirely 
disappear. 
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Relative  Costs. 

In  order  to  get  some  idea  of  the  increased  cost  of  the 
fibre  produced  when  rotten  wo(>d  is  used  the  following: 
figures  are  assumed: 

Poplar.  Birch. 

10  p.c.  15  p.c. 

Sound,     rotten.  Sound,  rotten. 

Wood  per  cord--  ••     $15-00    $15-00  $12-00  $12-00 

Labor 5-18         5-18  518  5-18 

Bleach   fat  1.8c.)..         1.31         1.38  3.74  5.08 

Miscellaneous   ••    ••       15-78       15-78  15-78  15-78 


Yield  of  bleached 
fibre  per  cord,  as- 
siiming  2  p.c.  loss 
on   bleaching.     . 

Cost  per  2,000  lbs. 
bleached    fibre.  .  .  . 


.S7.27       37.  :U       3fi.70       38.04 

948  896        1,434        1,203 

$78.58     $83.30     $51.20     .$63.24 


While  these  figures  do  not  represent  actual  mill  costs 
they  are  sufficiently  accurate  to  show  the  increased 
cost  when  rotten  wood  is  used,  and  they  indicate  that 
each  per  cent  of  rotten  wood  entering  the  digester  will 
increase  the  cost  per  ton  by  45  to  80  cents.  This  is 
based  on  materials  and  lahor  only,  and  if  fixed  charges 
and  the  loss  in  producing  capacity  of  the  plant  were 
taken  into  consideration  the  differenciei  in  favor  of 
sound  wood  would  be  still  more  pronounced. 

Summary. 

Decay  in  pulp  wood  decreases  the  weight  per  cubic 
foot  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  shrinkagie  in  volume. 

Decayed  wood  gives  a  much  lower  yield  of  pulp  by 
the  soda  process  than  does  soiind  wood. 

The  fibre  from  decayed  wood  is  difficult  or  impos- 
sible to  bleach  to  a  satisfactory  color. 

Decay  so  affects  the  fibres  that  they  disintegrate 
very  rapidly  when  beaten. 

The  cost  of  fibre  is  increased  by  about  45  to  80  cents 
per  ton  by  each  per  cent  of  thoroughly  rotten  wood 
entering  the  digester. 


FORTY-FIRST  EDITION  OF  FRENCH  DIRECTORY. 

The  forty-first  annual  edition  of  Annuaire  de  la 
Papeterie  Universelle  has  be^en  received  by  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine  and  we  wish  to  compliment  the 
l)ublishers,  Messrs.  L 'Homme  &  Avgy,  of  9  Rue  La 
Grange,  Paris,  for  th?i  very  excellent  contents  and 
appearance  of  this  helpful  directory.  There  are  746 
pages  with  the  varioiis  sections  printed  on  different 
colors  and  different  gradeis  of  paper,  which,  at  the  same 
time  represent  a  number  of  different  styles  of  finish. 
It  is  really  a  very  complete  list  of  mills  making  pulp 
and  paper  throughout  the  world,  together  with  the 
addresses  of  paper  dealers  and  printers  in  Paris,  agen- 
cies of  mills  elsewhere  in  France  and  much  useful  in- 
formation with  neigard  to  the  names  and  sizes  of  eom- 
inonly  used  papers  and  hoards  in  Prance,  Trade  cus- 
toms, tariffs,  etc.  The  advertisers  are  classified  and 
indexed  very  carefully  according  to  all  kinds  of  mate- 
rials and  supplies  for  paper  mills.  The  price  of  the 
volume  is  20  francs  and  may  be  obtained  from  the  pub- 
lishers or  from  Marchant  Singer  and  Company,  47  St. 
Mary  Axe,  London,  or  in  Spain,  from  G.  E.  Julienne, 
90  Calle  Bailen,  Barcelona. 


PAPER  CLUB  LUNCHEON. 

The  Paper  Club  of  Montreal  g(»t  off  to  a  good  start 
on  July  6th  when  they  were  entertained  at  luncheon  at 
the  Queen's  Hotel  as  guests  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association.  In  spite  of  hot  weather  and  many 
absences  from  town,  there  was  very  fair  attendance. 
Mr.  H.  P.  E.  Kent,  chairman  of  the  Book  and  Writing 
Paper  Section  of  the  Association.  In  commenting  on 
conditions  in  the  paper  business,  he  said  that  we  are  in 
a  very  trying  situation  and  labor  conditions  must  be 
settled  before  there  can  be  real  progress.  A  serious 
case  at  present  is  the  attitude  of  the  .striking  printers, 
who,  in  effect,  demand  a  30  per  cent,  increase  in  wages. 
General  business  simply  cant  stand  any  such  concession. 
It  would  mean  that  most  job  printing  would  be  cut  out 
and  paper  would  pile  up,  putting  two  industries  in  bad 
shape. 

Mr.  Kent  expressed  the  opinion  that  business  would 
improve  in  the  Fall. 

President  Reynolds  of  the  Paper  Club  expressed  the 
appreciation  of  that  organization  to  the  hasts  and  pre- 
dicted a  successful  future  for  the  club. 

Others  who  were  called  on  and  made  remarks  abbre- 
viated by  the  temperature  were  :  Mr.  I.  H.  Weldon,  Pro- 
vincial Paper  Mills;  J.  N.  Stephenson,  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine;  Harry  Bell,  E.  B.  Eddy  Co.,  and  Pierre 
Rojland,  Rolland  Paper  Co. 


ILL  10,248  DAYS. 

Time  lost  by  members  of  the  Laurentide  ]\Iutual 
Benefit  Association  in  the  fiscal  year  of  the  organiza- 
tion ending  on  -Tune  1  aggregated  10,248  days  due  to 
illness,  according  to  the  report  of  the  secretary,  A.  G. 
Richardson.  If  this  time  were  charged  to  one  man  it 
would  keep  him  off  the  job  for  twenty-eight  years  and 
twenty-four  days.  Computing  the  average  number  of 
employees  as  1800,  if  all  were  ill  at  the  same  time,  the 
])lant  would  have  been  closed  for  5.60  days. 

The  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company,  which 
carries  the  insurance,  paid  to  employees  for  these  re- 
ported periods  of  illness,  the  sum  of  $18,999.57.  Pre- 
viously this  had  been  a  total  less  to  the  employees. 
There  was  al.so  paid  out  in  death  claims  the  sum  of 
$4200  in  the  first  year,  for  two  deaths  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  L.M.B.A.  The  percentage  of  deaths  among 
each  100  men  insured  was  .116  a  remarkably  low 
figure. 


EXPERIMENTAL  DIGESTER  READY. 

The  experimental  digester,  Avork  on  which  has  been 
going  on  at  Grand 'Mere  for  several  weeks  past,  is  now 
ready  for  operation,  and  the  first  long  cooks  of  pulp  to 
temper  the  lead  lining  to  the  heat  have  been  completed. 
These  cooks  averaged  about  sixteen  hours. 

The  digester  is  one  of  the  most  complete  installed  in 
any  paper  mill.  It  has  a  capacity  of  half  a  ton  of  pulp, 
one-twentieth  of  the  capacity  of  the  large  digesters, 
tlius  enabling  experiments  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale 
to  be  satisfactory  in  result.  In  connection  with  the 
digester,  there  is  a  complete  weighing  and  measuring 
apparatus,  for  chips,  acids  and  pulp.  Mr.  O.  F.  Bryant 
of  the  Research  Department  will  have  charge  of  most 
of  the  pulp  experiments  with  the  new  digester.  As  soon 
as  all  the  accomjianyiiig  experimental  apparatus  is 
ready  for  operation,  the  cooks  will  take  the  same  ]ieriod 
as  the  larger  digesters,  about  eight  hours. 


Our  chief  trouble  at  present  is  the  "ex"  in  export. 
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Forestry  in  Sweden  —  Part  3 


■By   EDWARD  BECK,   Publicity  Dept., 

Forest  Fires  Scarce  In  Scandinavia. 

Stoekholiii,  Sweden,  June  15. — DevasUtiiig  forest 
fires,  common  in  Canada,  are  unknown  in  Sweden. 
There  are  no  vast  sti-etehes  of  burnt-over  lands  sueh  as 
offend  the  eyes  of  the  traveller  along  the  north  shores 
of  Lake  Superior  and  that  represent  the  eomplete 
waste  of  untold  millions  of  potential  wealth.  It  was 
not  always  so.  There  are  evidences  that  most  of 
Sweden 's  forest  areas  have  been  burned  over  at  some 
time  in  their  history,  and  most  of  what  has  not  been 
burned  has  been  logged.  Few  virgin  forests  remain. 
Those  that  do  are  highly  prized  and  well  eared  for.  A 
visit  to  one  of  the  best  of  these,  under  the  guidance  of 
Mr.  Holgrein,  a  chief  forest  master  of  the  Government 
service,  near  Fagelsjo  in  the  Norrlands  district,  dis- 
clo.sed  a  fine  stand  of  spruce  and  pine  about  three  hun- 
dred years  old,  which  was  said  to  be  one  of  the  oldest 
and  best  in  the  country. 

Swedish  forests  are  not  entirely  immune  to  fire,  but 
fire  hazards  and  losses  have  been  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  A  swedish  forest  authority  estimates  that 
the  wood  lost  by  fire  does  not  exceed  one-half  of  one 
per  cent  of  the  standing  timber  in  any  one  year.  In 
money  value  this  has  been  calculated  at  $250,000  a 
year  for  the  whole  of  Sweden,  and  in  acreage  to  an 
average  of  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  aci'es  in  the 
public  forests  and  at  probably  from  thirty  to  forty 
thousand  acres  in  those  owned  privatel.v.  In  Canada 
the  districts  annually  burnt  over  are  usually  calculated 
by  the  hundred  square  miles. 

Most  of  the  forest  fires  which  occur  in  Sweden  are 
attributed  to  sparks  from  locomotives,  although,  con- 
sidering the  way  in  which  the  railwa.vs  abut  on  the 
forests,  fires  from  this  cause  are  surprisingly  few  in 
number.  "Dry  lightning,"  common  in  Western  Can- 
ada and  frequently  a  cause  of  forest  fires,  is  unknown 
here.  Climatic  conditions  also  contribute  to  keeping 
down  the  nuinbei'  of  fires.  Promiscuous  invasion  of 
the  woods  by  hunting,  fishing  and  camping  parties  is 
not  allowed  and  danger  from  the  carelessly  dropped 
match  and  the  abandoned  camp  fire  is  eliminated.  The 
laws  for  the  protection  of  the  forests  against  fires  are 
A-ery  stringent  and  strictly  enforced.  There  are  no 
"Warning"  signs  tacked  to  the  trees.  They  are  said 
to  be  unnecessary.  The  people  have  long  since  been 
educated  to  a  realization  of  the  economic  value  of  the 
forests  to  the  life  of  Sweden.  Every  man,  woman  and 
child  is  a  natural'  forest  protector. 

Many  of  the  forests,  especiall.v  those  in  Central  and 
Southern  Sweden,  are  traversed  by  good  roads.  In 
the  State  forests  the  roads  are  built  and  maintained 
by  the  State.  In  the  private  forests  the  owners  are 
compelled  to  build  and  maintain  these  public  roads 
which  means  to  them  a  considerable  expense.  Small 
villages,  usually  consisting  of  a  few  families  who 
divide  their  interest  between  cultivating  small  farms 
and  working  in  the  forests,  are  located  at  frequent  in- 
tervals. The  State  and  some  of  the  private  companies 
have  colonization  schemes  and  are  inducing  settlers 
to  take  up  lots  of  land  in  the  forests  by  pi-oviding 
them  with  houses,  land,  a  small  amount  of  capital  and 
equipment  on  verv  generous  terms,  and  allowing  them 
to  apply  their  lalior  in  the  forests  to  their  indebted- 
ness. 


Canadian    I'ul))   and    Paper  Association. 

These  agencies  all  combine  to  reduce  the  fire 
hazards.  Incipient  fires  are  quickly  discovered.  Help 
is  nearly-  always  readily  at  hand.  The  law  requires 
that  eveiw  citizen  between  16  and  60  must  respond  to 
a  call  to  fight  a  forest  fire.  The  Swedish  armj'  is  also 
subject  to  similar  service  when  it  is  required  of  them. 

Swedish  forest  experts  who  have  visited  Canada 
marvel  at  the  tremendous  losses  sustained  b}-  Cana- 
dian forests  through  the  agency  of  preventable  fires. 
They  incline  to  the  opinion  that  adequate  fire  protec- 
tive measures  are  more  necessary  in  Canada  than 
restrictions  in  cutting.  They  are  willing  to  admit  that 
many  differences  exist  between  the  physical  conditions 
in  the  two  countries  but  they  insist  that  Canada's 
forest  fire  losses  could  be  greatly  reduced  by  system- 
atic effort  and  good  laws  properly  enforced  such  as 
have  been  applied  with  sueh  good  effect  in  Sweden. 


ASSOCIATIONS  HAVE  MUCH  IN  COMMON. 

"Although  I  am  speaking  !<■  }>•»  as  the  representative 
of  the  manufacturers  of  paper.  I  think  we  must  all 
realize  that  there  are  three  gran<l  divisions  of  the  jiajier 
industry,  the  manufacturing,  the  distributing  and  the 
jirinting  industries,  all  important  in  them.selves,  but  all 
interdependent. ' ' 

This  was  the  waj'  in  which  W.  J.  Raybold,  president 
of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  discussed 
paper  before  the  local  organization  of  the  I'liited  Typo- 
thelae  of  America  at  Baltimore,  Tuestlay  nig/tit,  June  28. 

"These  three  grand  divisions,"  he  continued,  "are 
represented  by  three  great  trade  associations,  of  which 
we  all  have  reason  to  be  proud.  The  manufacturers  are 
represented  by  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Associa- 
tion, the  merchants  l)y  the  National  Pajier  Trade  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  jirinters  by  the  T^ypotbetae. 

■  ■  Inasmuch  as  we  are  all  sections  of  one  great  indus- 
Iry,  the  paper  and  printing  industry,  one  of  America's 
most  impoi-tant  business  groups,  I  believe  that  our-  gen- 
eral policies  should  be  so  harnifinized  that  we  can  work 
together,  all  at  times,  perhaps,  making  some  sacrifices, 
but  in  the  end  ac'hieving  the  greatest  good  of  the  great- 
est number  of  individuals  in  all  of  the  branches. 

"The  trade  association  Jias  an  important  function  in 
American  business.  Through  its  work,  the  individual 
escapes  the  pitfalls  in  the  path  of  the  imlependent  en- 
terprise. One  individual  concern  is  subject  to  all  man- 
ner of  chances  for  failure  to  achieve  success.  The  as- 
sociation, however,  by  getting  the  best  judgment  of 
grou|)s  of  men,  eliminates  the  chances  of  error,  and 
helps  save  the  individual  from  the  errors  wliich,  un- 
aided,   he   might  -so   readily   make.  •    ,, 

"Thei-e  is  a  certain  amount  of  unselfishness  among 
the  members,  required  of  those  belonging  to  a.ssociatious. 
They  make  individual  sacrifices  at  times,  for  the  com- 
mon good,  but  the  greater  benefits  derived  from  co- 
iperation  in  the  final  event  more  than  make  up  for  the 
small  sacrifices  which  may  be  made  occasionally. 

"And  the  same  rule  applies  to  the  three  grand  divi- 
sions of  this  industry  of  ours.  By  co-operation,  we  will 
all  in  the  long  run  be  the  gainers." 


Now  that  they're  going  to  publish  a  list  of  profiteers, 
we  iiredict  another  paper  shortage. 
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Paper  Box  Makers  Fine  Meeting 


July  14,  1921. 


An  execptioiially  successful  and  interesting  meetiu;' 
of  the  (Janadian  Box  Manufacturers'  Association  was 
held  at  Ilamiliton,  Ontario,  June  23rd.  The  proceed- 
ings, which  will  interest  the  pulp  and  paper  industi-y. 
wilt  be  published  serially  in  the  Pulp  and  I'liprr 
Magazine. 

PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

JJy  ('.  T.  REID   (Messrs.  Cjias.  Reid  and  Co.) 

Hamilton. 

Another  year's  activities  as  an  Association  have 
ended  and  we  have  much  to  look  back  on,  to  warrant 
the  assumption  of  our  slogan  "Advance".  In  some  of 
the  years  of  our  existence  as  an  Association  there  has 
not  been  apparent  much  need  for  anj^  agency  to  incul- 
cate optimism  in  our  industry.  We,  in  common  with 
all  industries,  have  passed  through  probably  the  great- 
est boom  times  industry,  in  general,  will  experience  in 
the  next  century.  For  the  greater  part  of  that  year 
just  ended  conditious  have  been  vastly  different,  and 
we  are  really  passing  through  the  sort  of  times  that 
justify,  in  greater  measure  than  ever  before,  the  exist- 
ence, of  strong  trade  organizations.  All  our  work  as 
ao  Association,  so  far,  has  been  along  educational  lines. 
We  are  endeavoring  to  foster  the  pursuit  of  efficiency 
in  our  methods  of  carrying  on  business,  and  because  our 
ideals  have  been  high,  the  standards  of  the  trade  all 
over  this  country  have  been  raised,  beyond  even  the 
expectations  of  the  persistent  little  band  of  paper  box 
manufacturers  whose  breadth  of  vision  and  willingness 
for  self-sacrifice  half  a  dozen  years  ago,  made  our  As- 
sociation possible.  I  know  that  I  express  the  thought 
of  all  who  have  had  any  official  position  in  connection 
with  our  Association,  when  I  say  that  we  were  singular- 
ly fortunate  in  being  ahle  to  secure  and  retain  S.  J. 
Frame  as  our  Seerehary.  All  of  the  activities  along  the 
lines  of  standardiminioti  of  cost  systems,  trade  customs 
and  the  education  of  our  members  in  the  wide  field  of 
business  ethics,  has  had  to  rest  on  the  intelligence  and 
industry  reflected  by  our  Seci-etary's  Office  and  his 
hearty  co-operation  with  .your  officers,  at  all  times,  has 
'.'Ontributed  to  an  axfcent  difficult  even  to  estimate,  to 
r.he  success  of  our  orgaiuzation. 

As  you  are  ^aware,  >ur  xVssociation  has  been  Incor- 
porated, with  a  charter  from  the  Dominion  Govern- 
ment, and  we  believe  this  Incorporation  will  help  us 
in  our  efforts  to  retain  recognition  as  an  important 
part  of  the  industrlial  life  of  our  country. 

During  the  year  past,  conscientious  work  has  been 
d<)rie  by  all  the  (jomrnittees  appointed  to  take  care  of 
special  departments  of  our  trade  development.  When 
yQu  know  that  some  of  this  work  included  travelling 
between  Toronto  and  Montreal  and  London,  on  several 
ocda/sions,  at  the  fwrsonal  expenses  of  the  Committee 
members,  and  all  of  it  done  cheerfully  for  the  good  of 
the  cause,  you  will  realize  that  T  would  make  no  vain 
boast  when  [  say  that  we  have  many  members  that 
would  be  a  credit  to  any  organization. 

Within  the  month,  T  had  the  pleasure  along  with  Mr. 
McDermid  of  Loiulon,  Mr.  Ilampel  of  Brantford  and 
Mr  Hancock  of  G-alt,  of  attending  the  Annual  Conven- 
tion of  The  National  Paper  Box  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, in  New  York,  and  the  recollection  of  the  many 
Gourt/e-sies  extended  to  us  as  Canadians,  makes  it  espe- 
r;ially  gratifying'to  me  to-day  to  welcome  so  many  of 
our  A.m(;i'ican  friends  here. 


!  may  be  pardoned  loi'  using  an  extract  from  the  ad- 
dress 1  maile  in  .\'ew  York,  largely  because  I  think  our 
Toronto  brethren  have  ready  to  hand  every  year,  in 
their  great  exhibition,  the  means  of  making  practical, 
some  of  my  suggestions.  I  made  the  assertion  that  one 
of  the  greatest  fields  for  advertising  the  paper  box  as 
a  modern  trade  necessity,  and  the  methods  of  its  mak- 
ing as  a  pleasant  means  to  a  livelihood,  as  to  be  found 
among  the  trade  expositions. 

Those  of  you  who  are  familiar  with  these  shows  have 
been  imj)ressed  with  the  immense  amount  of  interest 
evinced  by  the  genei-al  pulilic  in  any  department  of  a 
fair,  in  which  actual  ojieratious  were  shown  ius  to  th« 
methods  of  manufacturing  no  matter  how  simple.  You 
have  all  had  the  experience  of  the^delighted  interest 
of  the  casual  visitor  to  your  own  plants,  in  the  skill  of 
your  operators,  and  the  ingeniousness  of  many  of  your 
machines.  You  will  perhaps  agree  with  me  that  the 
same  interest  could  be  aroused  in  thousands  of  people, 
at  exhibitions  all  over  this  continent,  if  machine  pro- 
cesses in  our  business  were  more  generally  shown. 
These  exhibitions  should  be  participated  in  by  a  num- 
ber of  paper  box  manufacturers  and  the  work  done 
should  he  regular  stock,  of  a  kind  to  be  conveniently 
handled,  made  under  a  pooling  arrangement  if  neces- 
sary, and  possible  of  a  lot  of  good,  though  free,  adver- 
tising for  the  lines  that  the  boxes  were  intended  for. 
In  the  crowds  that  always  surround  these  process  ex- 
hibits, there  are  of  necessity,  hundreds  of  girls  whose 
interest  may  at  least  be  aroused  to  the  point  of  con- 
sidering the  making  of  paper  boxes  as  possibly  as  in- 
teresting and  as  profitable  as  the  making  of  men's 
clothing,  ladies'  blouses,  men's  shirts  and  collars,  or 
the  knitting  of  underwear.  Nothing  makes  so  quickly 
for  interest  in  any  line  as  a  little  knowledge  about  it, 
and  by  the  general  encouragement  in  the  trade,  of  ac- 
tive participation  in  process  exhibitions,  we  can  help 
to  educate  the  public  to  a  kiu>wledge  of  the  importance 
of  our  product,  enable  the  would-be  wage  earner  to 
know  something  at  first  hand  about  its  manufacture, 
and  last  but  not  least,  try,  as  an  industry,  to  get  a 
little  of  the  limelight  which  in  the  past  has  gone  in  such 
large  measure  to  the  makers  of  the  humlred  and  one  ■ 
lines  of  goods,  which  in  the  last  analysis  could  not  be 
marketed  under  ))resent  day  conditions,  without  the 
paper  box. 

Now  a  few  words  regarding  how  to  profit  by  this 
Convention. 

First,  tlirongl)  Adaptation;  liy  attentlance  upon  every 
session.  It  should  be  remembered  that  in  the  least 
suspected  place,  at  the  most  unexpected  time,  intellec- 
tual stimulus  may  come.  It  i.s  not  always  in  the  great 
address,  but  frequently  in  the  discussion  of  some  trite 
subject  that  a  great  idea  blazes  forth,  or  in  some  mod- 
est report  that  a  gieat  challenge  issues. 

Second,  through  Application:  half-heartedness  never 
yields  results.  Appliation  to  the  theme  of  the  Conven- 
tion, careful  studly  of  its  reports,  keeping  the  mind 
concentrated  upon  the  subjects  discussed  yields  fruit- 
age where  a  wandering,  listless  mind  loses  capacity  for 
securing  power.  We  need  the  discipline  of  persistent 
application.  In  this  connection,  I  wonder  how  many 
who  were  at  last  year's  Convention  profited  by  Mr. 
Bennett's  statement  when  he  said  "May  I  be  permitted 
to  suyrirest  enution  in  the  growth  of  our  Industry,  Care 
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should  be  takeu  in  the  purchase  of  new  equipment.  Be 
sure  that  the  need  exists.  Would  it  not  be  well,  per- 
haps, to  make  a  careful  survey  of  the  equipment  in  use 
and  an  order  at  the  preseu't  time  and  find  out  how  much 
more  we  can  produce  as  an  industry  than  we  are  turn- 
ing out  at  pre.sent.  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  we  had  this 
information  in  front  of  us  that  we  would  find  that 
there  is  plenty  of  capacity  in  the  Canadian  Paper  Box 
Factories  to  take  care  of  the  increased  demand  for  some 
time  to  come." 

Third,  through  Meditation:  we  must  think  through 
and  mull  over  the  problems  presented  and  not  give 
mere  passive  acceptance  to  every  andany  proposal. 

Fourth,  through  Participation:  by  entrance  into  the 
"discussions;  by  relating  successful  experiences;  by  tell- 
ing of  failures;  by  (jareful  questioning;  by  honest  en- 
'couragement :  l)y  sympathy;  by  giving  as  well  as  re- 
'Ceiving. 

Fiftli,  through  Comradeship:  we  should  cultivate 
fellowship  with  the  men  who  arc  giving  themselves  to 
■a.  common  work.  A  sense  of  fraternity,  of  mutual  co- 
operation, of  giving  of  time  and  thought  to  one  an- 
'Other,  should  characterize  relationships  on  the  part  of 
•executives  for  and  towards  one  another. 

Note:  The  interesting  addresses  by  Mr.  C.  N.  Mois- 
■sam,  on  ' '  The  Relation  of  the  Office  to  the  Factory ' ' ; 
by  Mr.  J.  B.  Laurason,  on  "Getting  back  to  Normal"; 
and  by  Mr.  B.  Sprowle,  on  " '  Salesman.ship, "  will  follow 
in  early  i,ssues  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 


HOW  WOULD  YOU  DO  IT  ? 

Can  any  of  our  readers  do  a  fellow  paper  maker  a 
good  turn  by  giving  any  information  on  the  following 
inquiry  to  the  Editor? 

"We  intend  to  install  here  in  the  near  future,  a 
second-hand  10-plate  screen  to  make  a  special  grade  of 
strawboard  paper,  and  as  the  sheet  to  be  turned  out 
has  to  be  practically  free  from  lumps,  we  would  be 
very  glad  to  know  if  you  could  give  us  some  informa- 
tion as  to  just  liow  screens  could  be  adjusted  so  that  no 
lumps  can  get  past  through  the  plates.  While  the  screen 
we  are  being  offered  is  a  seoond-liand  one,  it  is  in  a 
"very  good  c(mdition.  The  plates  used  en  same  are 
•quite  ojiened,  but  we  woidd  like  to  use  them  over  again 
as  the,\'  are  in  good  sliape.  We  believe  some  of  your 
readers  who  are  paper  manufacturers  could  give  us  some 
Lnformation  on  this." 


PAPER  MILLS  INSTALLING  MACHINERY. 

It  is  encouraging  to  iiear  fnim  tiie  Kiigineering  Ma- 
chine Works  of  C^auada  that  they  have  shipped  16  deck- 
«rs  40  X  96  to  the  St.  Maurice  Lumber  Co.,  and  have 
three  more  on  order.  These  machines  are  equipped  with 
rubber  couch  rolls.  Anotlier  item  is  the  installation  of 
a,  4  pocket  grinder.  This  company  is  planning  to  chan- 
ge 7-:^  pocket  grinders  to  the  4  pocket  st.vle. 

This  information  is  particidarly  welcome  at  the  pre- 
sent time  as  it  indicates  a  distinct  revival  of  confidence. 
The  engineering  woi-ks  are  not  only  getting  a  larger 
number  of  enquiries,  but  actual  i)usiness  including 
boilers  and  lines  not  used  in  the  |)ai)er  industry,  is  kee|)- 
ing  their  shops  operating  almost  a  normal  |iroduction. 


Last  vi-eek  saw  tlie  start  of  the  largest  papermaking 
machine  in  the  world  at  the  plant  of  the  Abitibi  Com- 
pany at  Iroquois  Falls.  Wlien  running  to  capacity  this 
machine  will  turn  out  a  sheet  18  feet  wide  and  200 
miles  long  everv  day,  amounting  to  a  daily  output  of 
85  tons  of  newsprint  per  day. 


British  Trade  News 

Paper  Workers   Ballot  Against   Reduced  Wag-es. 

(From  Our  Loudnu  (orrespundont. 
London,  June  27,  1921.— The  -Safe-Guarding  Indus- 
tries Bill,  in  which  the  British  papermakers  want  to  be 
included  to  safe-guard  them  against  the  debased  rates 
of  exchange  existing  in  certain  countries,  is  gradually 
creeping  through  Farliamentary  circles.  Mr.  Asr)uith, 
the  ex-jiremier,  made  a  severe  attack  on  the  Bill  the  other 
day  in  the  North  of  Kngland  and  as  a  Free  Trader  he 
denounced  it  from  all  points.  But  tlie  papermakers 
are  still  fighting  on.  They  contend  that  i)a|)er  stiould 
be  included  in  the  list  of  key  industries  and  there  is  no 
earthly  reason  why  it  should  not  with  its  5:?,()(t0  work- 
ers and  262,000  allied  workers  depending  on  it.  When 
the  Bill  goes  to  tlie  Committee  stage  the  manufacturers 
of  paper  will  be  able  to  state  their  case  fully.  The  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  now  announced  that 
owing  to  certain  con \ent ions  or  engagements  in  force 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  I'.  S.  A..  Bel- 
gium, Norway,  Sweden,  Japan  and  Italy  —  1  am  se- 
lecting only  paper  producing  countries  out  of  a  long 
list  —  the  tariff  of  33  1/3  p.c.  proposed  in  the  Bill 
would  not  apply.  Germany.  Finland  and  Russia  do  not 
appear  in  the  list  so  that  the  papernuikers  stand  a  chan- 
ce, as  things  look  at  present,  of  having  some  provision 
included  for  their  ])a.st  protection  against  underselling 
imports.  That  is  all  they  a.sk;  they  do  not  object  to  fair 
competition  —  but  they  object  to  be  stabbed  in  the  back. 

The  Workers'  Ballot 

The  question  of  a  reduction  in  wages,  owing  to  the 
decline  in  the  cost  of  living,  has  now  received  the  at- 
tention of  the  paper  workers.  Recently  there  was  a 
meeting  between  the  employers  and  the  workers  when 
an  agreement  was  arrived  at,  for  a  reduction  of  4  cents 
an  hour  to  take  place  now  and  when  the  cost  fell  an- 
other 15  points  3  cents  more  to  be  deducited.  but  a  dis- 
agreement has  arisen  over  a  3  cent  reduction  for  a  fur- 
ther fall  of  lo  points,  the  workers  contending  that  the 
3rd  reduction  should  be  only  2  cents  an  hour.  A  ballot 
has  now  been  takeu  and  a  majority  on  a  small  scale  has 
been  obtained  again.st  the  reduction.  Tlie  Federation 
of  Pai)ermakers  will  now  be  up  against  a  new  element 
and  the  problem  is:  Will  there  be  a  strike?  If  a  .strike 
takes  place  the  situation  will  become  very  serious,  though 
it  must  be  remembered  at  pre.sent  man.v  mills  are  closed 
or  working  short  time.  However,  employers  are  not  in  a 
position  or  mood  to  be  troubled  with  labour  difficulties 
and  no  doubt  the  Federation  will  find  .some  way  out, 
though  their  proposals  are  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
pruiciple  of  a  reduced  figure  based  upon  the  drop  in  the 
cost  of  living.  _  There  is  one  thing  against  the  workers 
and  that  is  a  full  return  of  the  workers  voting  for  and 
again.st  the  reduction  was  not  acceded  to.  the  majority 
being  a  ver\-  small  one  for  the  Unions,  and  it  is  quite 
evident  the  economic  position  is  understood  by  those 
who  did  not  vote  or  else  they  were  indifferent  as  to 
which  way  the  ballot  should  go.  Wp  are  now  waiting 
to  sec  which  way  the  "cat  will  jump." 

Is  Labor  Right  In  Fighting? 

Some  people  will  say :  Why  all  this  trouble  over  a  cent 
Ipctween  Labour  and  Capital?  Well,  the  ti-ouble  is  not 
on  the  workers  side,  it  is  with  the  agitators  who  are 
constantly  telling  the  workers  that  they  nui.st  always  be 
after  their  pound  of  flesh  no  matter  what  it  may' cost 
They  are  paid  for  preaching  the  wiles  and  ambitions  of 
the  workers  over  the  questiims  eoneerniiiir  waires.   aiid 
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the  moment  tlicy  dro|i  wa^'es  (luestidiis  all  i)itci-f.st  is  lost 
111  Trade  Unionism,  Therefore,  some  opposition  must  be 
raised  to  a  reduetiou.  The  loaders  in  the  Unions  knew 
that  sooner  or  later  a  reduction  would  liave  to  take  iilaee 
when  the  cost  of  living  went  down  —  as  it  most  certainly 
has  at  present  —  and  if  they  are  right  in  accepting  3 
cents  for  a  15  point  drop  in  the  second  place,  surely  it 
is  reasonable  for  an  employer  to  ask  the  same  in  the 
third  i)lace,  particularly  wlieii  the  rise  in  wages  is  taken 
into  comparison  with  that  of  pre-war  days.  But  no,  the 
Unions  will  not  be  reasonable  and  with  about  17,000 
iiiiemiiloyed  and  nearly  the  same  number  working  short 
time  they  propose  taking  up  a  fighting  attitude  with  the 
employers  whose  proposals  have  received  no  less  than 
4,232  "from  the  workers  in  the  ballot  —  and  it  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  amongst  tliose  who  did  not  \'ote 
there  were  a  good  many  more  supporters  for  the  re- 
ductions. The  mere  mention  of  "Reduction  in  Wages" 
is  like  stirring  up  a  hoi-nets  nest;  it  is  something  new 
and  out  of  the  ordinary. 

The  Paper  Industry. 

There  is  no  improvement  in  business  passing  in  the 
paper  industry  and  manufacturers  down  to  agents  are 
still  complaining  of  the  prevailing  dullness.  Unfort- 
unately the  miners  have  not  gone  back  to  work  in  the 
coal  mines  and  the  situation  is  still  serious.  Indeed  the 
papermaking  industry  has  never  had  before  such  a  blow, 
or  was  so  badly  affected  as  at  present,  by  a  general 
slump.  Numerous  mills  are  shut  up  till  the  miners  con- 
descend to  return  to  work  and  capital  and  labor  alike 
are  .suffering  very  keenly  in  the  loss  of  money.  If  there 
is  not  a  settlement  very  soon  the  outlook  for  the  winter 
will  not  be  rosy.  Prices  for  paper  are  now  easier  and 
newsprint  quotations  are  unchanged. 

The  Pulp  Market. 

The  market  for  chemical  pulps  and  groundwood  is 
practically  dead  as  regards  new  business  and  I  am  told 
that  sellers  are  whiling  away  their  time  on  the  golf 
course  or  cooling  their  heads  down  at  the  sea-side.  They 
have  given  up  trying  to  do  business  under  the  present 
conditions  and  they  are  simply  contented  with  looking 
after  the  current  contracts  and  the  incidental  office 
work  they  entail.  To  predict  anything  about  the  future 
is  out  of  the  question  just  at  the  moment  and  millowners 
will  not  discuss  pulp  business  in  the  chaos  and  troubles 
surrounding  them.  Some  shipments  are  trickling 
through  from  Canada,  but  these  are  on  account  of  run- 
ning contracts. 

Prices  are  about  as  follows: — Groundwood  (wet)  £5 
a  ton  and  dry  £10 ;  Bleached  Sulphite,  £30 ;  Easy  bleach- 
ing £2();  sulphite  (strong  quality)  £23;  unbleached  soda, 
£25 ;  soda  kraft,  £22. 

Scandinavian  news  states  that  the  pulp  market  there 
is  very  (juiet,  with  a  tendeiicy  to  lower  prices.  As  I 
mentioned  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  some  weeks 
ago  the  strike  has  ended  in  Norway  and  since  then  the 
industrial  situation  has  much  improved,  but  the  trans- 
port workers  are  still  out  on  strike,  thus  slightly  hamp- 
ering shipping. 

Oil  Fuel. 

The  trials  made  with  oil  fuel  have  proved  to  be  sa- 
tisfactory. The  fuel  is  the  residue  of  the  refined  oils 
and  when  in  the  boiler  is  said  to  give  great  effects.  One 
paper  mill  owner  reports  that  he  is  well  satisfied.  After 
all  there  must  be  something  in  its  favour  as  one  of  the 
best  known   English   firms  outside  the  paper   industry 


has  given  up  using  coal  and  are  converting  the  boilers 
over  for  oil  fuel,  in  addition  to  buying  up  numerous 
storage  tanks.  It  remains  to  be  seen  now  if  the  price  of 
(ill  fuel  will  go  up  like  that  of  coal. 

Chemicals  and  Other  Materials. 

The  chemical  market  is  very  dull  and  jjrices  are  much 
easier  in  consequence. 

Dyestuffs  are  not  much  changed  in  prices,  but  busi- 
ness is  quiet. 

China  Cla\-  is  lifeless  and  there  is  no  market  for  waste 
papers  or  rags. 

Hand-Made  Paper. 

Between  Goveriuuent  contracts  and  other  .sources  the 
hand-made  paper  industry  is  enjoying  nice  trade  and 
workers  are  kept  pretty  busy.  The  recent  ballot  of  paper 
workers  did  not  concern  those  in  the  hand-made  indus- 
try so  that  one  of  England's  oldest  and  historic  crafts 
can  sail  along  peacefully  and  independently. 


PULPWOOD  USED  IN  U.S.  BROKE  ALL  RECORDS 

IN  1920. 
Washington,  D.C. — The  pulpwood  consumption  of 
the  United  States  in  1920,  exceeded  the  greatest  previ- 
ous record,  that  of  1919,  by  636.000  cords,  or  nearly  12 
per  cent.,  according  to  a  preliminary  statement  based 
on  a  canvass  of  all  known  pulpwood  establishments  in 
the  country,  253  in  number,  conducted  by  the  Forest 
Sei-vice  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  co-operation  with  the  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Paper  and  Pulp  Association.  Tabulated  state- 
ment of  pulpwood  consumption  a.nd  costs  for  the  past 
four  years  follows : 

Pulpwood  Consumption. 

Average 
Number  Cords  C-ost  of  Cost 

Year  Establishments  Consumed  Wood  Per  Cord 
1920  ...   253  6,114,072     $116,495,720        $19.03 

1919  ...  258  5,477,832  87.286,083  15.93 
1918  ...  250  5,250,794  73.167.118  13.93 
1-917  ...   246             5,480,075         60.815.057  11.10 

The  sum  paid  for  pulpwood  last  year  exceeds  by  .$29,- 
000.000  the  amount  paid  in  1919.  and  is  $43,000,000  in 
excess  of  the  1918  expenditure.  The  average  cost  of 
pulpwood  in  1920  exceeds  the  1919  price  by  19  per 
cent.,  and  the  1918  price  by  37  per  cent. 

The  records  indicate  that  at  least  18  per  cent,  of  the 
wood  used  was  imported.  Nearly  7  per  cent,  more 
domestic  spruce  was  consumed  than  ever  before,  and 
the  imports  of  this  species  are  steadily  iacreasing ;  so 
also  are  the  imports  of  poplar,  but  the  use  of  domestic 
poplar  has  fallen  off  42  per  cent,  since  1916: 
Pulpwood  Production. 

Cords 
Proiluction  Valuation  Consumed 

Year  Tons  Total  Per  Ton     Per  Ton 

1920  .  .  .  3,821,704  .$275,941,213  .$72.20  1.60 
1918  .  .  .  3,313,861  174,570,645  52.68  L58 
1917  .    .    .  .3,509,939       150,902.280      43.33  1.56 

The  1920  production  exceeds  that  of  1918  by  15  per 
cent.  The  sulphite  pulp  produced  exceeded  the  mech- 
anical in  1920  by  less  than  2,000  tons. 

The  ratio  of  imports  to  domestic  production  of  wood 
pul]i  increased  bv  nearlv  6  per  cent,  between  1918  and 
1920. 

The  high  prices  paid  for  pulpwood  and  for  labor  in 
1920  are  strikingl.y  reflected  in  the  soaring  valuation 
oT  pulp,  which  increased  $19.52  per  ton,  or  37  per  cent, 
in  the  last  two  vears. 
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Month  of  May 

Two 

mouths  euded 

May. 

1920 

1921 

1919 

1920 

1921 

4,311 

1,364 

4,958 

7,119 

7,678 

38,898 

18,909 

58,771 

64,200 

102,705 

1,341,490 

883,557 

2,103,109 

2,240,832 

1,832,826 

5,935,556 

4.682,393 

7,356,717 

9,763,097 

9,924,286 

964,892 

561,945 

1,353,170 

1,841,403 

967,910 

1,154,177 
5,098,682 

76,648 
841,735 

306,696 

5.670.602 
962,048 


196.656 
4,617.0.33 

284.993 


841,735 


503.352 

11.129,370 

1.247,041 


760,116 
2,666,278 

54,914 

717,818 


86,602 

4,514,155 

662,490 


697,081 

1,752,844 

216,353 


1,313,778 
4,010,882 

131,032 
1,237,388 


384,454 
6,838,730 
1,545,474 


531,426 

2,639,3550 

840.106 


2,044,894 
8,541,684 

117,081 
1.262,476 


651,213 
9.401,284 
1,616,203 


711,224 

7.123.858 

706,602 


783,683 

6,984,817 

878,843 


91 5,880 

10,715,408 

2,385,580 


1,362,437 

17,787,618 
2,322,805 


6,939,346         1,263,247  8,768,658        11,668,700        10,994,901 


231,957 

1 58,050 

273,009 

395,490 

256,153 

1,000,862 

664,085 

870,786 

1.621.590 

1,088,515 

160,056 

88,369 

158,248 

291,217 

129,080 

980,543 

508,642 

708,623 

1,709,212 

762,987 

482,725 

187,398 

465,450 

880,084 

286,142 

2,337,567 

739,263 

1,856,857 

3,924,803 

1,143,643 

279,439 

326,299 

417,071 

478,103 

390,369 

779,710 

754,288 

574,616 

1,286,079 

885,715 

EXPORTS  OP  PAPER,  WOOD  PULP  AND  PULP  WOOD. 
Exports  of  Canadian   Produce — Months,  of  May       1920  and  1921;  and  two  months  ending  May,  1919-21. 


Paper  < 

Book  paper Cwt. 

$ 
Newsprint  paper Cwt. 

$ 
Other  paper $ 

Total  Paper $ 

^yood  Pulp — 

Sulphate   (Kraft) Cwt. 

$ 
Sulphite,  bleached Cwt. 

$ 
Sulphite,  unbleached Cwt. 

$ 
Mechanically    prepared    . .     . .     Cwt. 

$ 

Total  Wood  Pulp Cwt. 

$ 

Pulp   Wood Cord 

$ 

Country  of  Thsl ination. 
Paper  and  Manufactures  of — 

To  United  Kingrdom $ 

United    States $ 

Other  Countries $ 

Wood  Pulp— 

To  TTnited  Kingdom $ 

United  States $ 

Other   Countries $ 

Pulp  Wood — 

To  United  States '.        ^ 

'Filial  Paper,  Wood  Pulp  and  Pulp  Wood — 

To  United  Kino'dnm if! 

United   States fj; 

Other   Countries $ 

Totals $ 


1,061.744 
3,880,860 

127.931 
1,695,355 


125,869 
9,466.346 
]  ,402,686 


698,521 

2.828.262 

354.077 


717,818  1,237,388  1,262,476  1,695,355 


824.390 

13,989,963 

1,756,763 


12.879,763         8,647,343        14,016,928        21,472,860        16,571,116 


FOREIGN  CHEMISTS  COMING  FOR  EXPOSITION. 

That  Euroj)ean  Cheniit'ul  industries  ai'e  intensely  in 
terested  in  the  forthcoming  Chemical  Exposition  in  New 
York  was  ascertained  by  Worth  Colwell,  who  returned 
from  Europe  this  week.  Mr.  Colwell  is  one  of  the  ex- 
position's publicity  battery  and  with  a  member  of  his 
staff  visited  England,  France  and  Switzerland.  In 
London  after  presenting  the  various  ])hases  of  the  ex- 
position to  Dr.  J.  P.  Longstaff  and  Sir  William  Pope 
of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  assurances  were 
given  that  the  British  chemical  experts  will  be  well  re- 
l)resented  at  the  Americnn  exjjosition  when  it  opens  the 
week  of  Septemlier  12th,  in  the  Eiglith  Coast  Artillery 
Armory  —  tlie  largest  building  of  its  kind  in  the  coun- 
try. The  Society  is  holding  its  annual  ineeting  in  Cin- 
ada  tlie  last  week  in  August. 

In  France,  leading  cliemists  stated  that  they  inteiid 
to  make  the  trans-Atlantic  trip  for  the  event  and  in 


Switzerland  a  number  of  experts  are  especially  interest- 
ed in  the  development  of  chemical  machinery  in  the 
T'nited  States.  The  future  of  the  Dye  Industry  is  a 
topic  nnich  discussed  abroad  and  also  the  fuel  problem. 
The  French  are  i)articularly  interested  in  tlie  latter,  tlie 
exposition's  representative  ascei'tained.  largely  because 
gasoline  is  costly  there  and  the  matter  of  securing  sub- 
stitutes for  gasoline  or  'es.senee'  is  of  vital  importance. 
While  the  development  of  gasoline  .substitute  in  the 
United  States  is  largely  neglected  tlie  foreign  chemists 
are  forging  aliead.  The  use  of  benzol  in  combination 
with  alcohol  is  becoming  more  extensive  abroad  and.  as 
is  well  known,  practically  all  of  the  substitutes  for 
gasoline  are  dependent  u]ion  alcohol. 


You.  sec.  we  mu.st  keep  out  cheap  foreign  goods  lest 
llic  foreigners  make  enough  money  to  buy  our  surplus 
farm   products.  —  Baltimore  Sub. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATRE. 
A-1 ;  E-0.  Digestion  of  Wcody  Fibers  with  Chlorine. 
]'.  WAKXTKl  and  W.  (ilEKISClI.  Text.  Forshchung, 
ii  fi9-79  (1920);  Chem.  Zentr.  xci,  4,  r)44  (1920);  J. 
See.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  817A  (Dec.  31,  1920).  For  the 
l)r()(liii'ti(in  of  cellulose  from  wood  shaviiifrs  of  0.2-O.H 
Mm.  thickness  the  authors  lecoiiimeud  a  i)relimiiiary 
boilinjr  with  0.1  percent  sodium  hydioxide  for  one 
hour,  then  treatment  with  chlorine  for  several  hours 
without  heating,  and  after  the  removal  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  a  final  treatment  in  1  percent  sodium 
hydroxide  solution  at  the  ordinary  temperature  with 
stirring.  Thick  shavings  and  chips  may  be  digested 
with  chlorine  under  six  atmosphere  pressure.  A  pre- 
liminarv  heating  with  1  per  cent  alkali  is  necessary  ni 
the  treatment  of  cereal  straws.  The  chlorine  process 
is  not  suitable  for  the  production  of  textile  fibers  from 
jute  ami  rushes,  but  it  miglit  be  applicable  to  hemp, 
flax,  ramie  and  nettles. — A.  P.-C 

A-3.Studies  on  Bast  Fibers.  H.  Cellulose  ui  bast 
fibers.  Yoshisuke  TTyeda,,  J.  Ind.  &  Eng.  Chem.,  xiii. 
141-3  (Feb.  1921).  The  estimation  of  cellulose  in  bast 
fibers  (of  Korean  hemp)  was  made  by  three  method.s. 
viz.,  Renker's  modification  of  Cross  and  Bevan's 
metod,  the  original  Cross  and  Bevan  method,  and 
Johnsen  and  Hovey's  method.  The  chemical  behavior 
of  the  cellulose  obtained  is  studied  from  the  standpoint 
of  cellulose  chemistry,  and  Renker's  modification  of 
Cross  and  Bevan's  method  is  suggested  as  the  most 
practical  method  for  the  estimation  of  cellulose  in  bast 
fibers  from  the  textile  chemistry  point  of  view.  The 
function  of  pectin  substance  in  bast  fibers  is  (liscussed. 
it  is  suggested  that  the  cellulose  of  the  hemp  fiber  has, 
in  some  degree,  an  oxv-eellulose  structure. — A.  P.-C. 

A-7.  American  Sulphur  Industry.  RAYMOND  F. 
BACON  and  HAROLD  S.  DAVIS.  Chem.  Met.  Eng., 
xxiv,  65-72  (Jan.  12,  1921).  The  present  status  of  the 
industry  is  reviewed  with  special  reference  to  recent 
operations  in  Texas.  The  advantages  of  sulphur  over 
pyrites  as  a  source  of  SO,  are  discussed,  and  the  effect 
of  traces  of  petroleum  and  the  properties  and  uses  of 
sulphur,  with  particular  emphasis  on  its  usefulness  as 
an  engineering  materal,  are  described. — A.  P.-C. 

A-14.  Measurement  of  the  Opacity  and  Translucency 
of  Paper.  RAYMOXI)  FOI'RXIER.  Papier,  xxiii, 
257-9  (Nov.  1920):  Paper,  xxvii,  23  (Feb.  9,  1921). 
Translation  by  A,  Papi»Pau-Couture.— A.  P.-C. 

H-4.  Hypochlorites  for  Bleaching  Paper  Pulp. 
RAPHAEL  SAXSONE.  Rev.  Univ.  Papeterie,  iii.  13- 
4  (Julv  1920;  16-8  (August  19201;  13-6  (Sept.  1920); 
15-7  (Nov.  1920);  16-8  (Dec.  1920).  Description  of 
various  forms  of  equipment  which  may  be  used  for  the 
preparation  of  bleach  liquors  from  bleaching  powder 
and  for  the  preparation  of  sodium  hypochlorite  bleach 
liquors. — A.  P.-C. 

A-11.  Chemistry  of  Satin  White.  A.  COXHEXZL.. 
Chemiker  Zeitung,  661-2  (Sept.  7.  1920);  Chem.  Met. 
Eng.,  xxiv,  221-2  (Feb.  2,  1921).  Satin  Miiite  is  a  cal- 
cium aluminate  mixed  with  hydrated  calcium  sulphate. 
It  is  of  particidar  value  in  the  manufacture  of  coated 
paper.  The  chemistry  of  the  process  of  manufacture 
{interaction  of  milk  of  lime  and  ahiminum  sulphate) 


is  discussed  special  em|)hasis  being  laid  on  tlu^  imp<^)rt- 
ance  of  the  alkalinity  of  the  aluminum  sulphate  used 
and  of  hiiving  the  pigment  in  the  jjroper  state  of  col- 
loidal dispersion  to  obtain  good  lakes.  The  author  has 
devised  the  following  process  for  the  manufacture  of 
satin  white;  about  90  Gm.  of  lime  is  slaked  in  220  (Jc. 
of  boiling  water;  to  this  .solution  are  quickly  added 
130  Gm.  of  finely  pulvei'ized  (260-mesh  sieve)  alum- 
inum sulj)hate  of  the  proper  degree  of  acidity;  the  ma.ss 
is  heated  until  it  becomes  almost  .solid,  when  250  Cc. 
of  M'ater  is  added  and  the  mixture  agitated  thoroughlv. 
—A.  P.-C. 

A-14.  Improved  Glarimeter.  L.  K.  IXtiERSOLL. 
Paper,  xxvii.  23,  18  (Feb.  9,  1921).  The  glarimeter 
devised  by  the  author  .some  years  ago  (see  Electrical 
World,  Ixiii,  645,  Mar.  21.  1914)  has  been  improved  by 
replacing  the  optical  system  of  the  '"glariscope"  -ir 
polarimeter  part  of  the  original  instrument  by  a  modi- 
fication of  the  so-called  Pickering  iK>larimeter  (for 
mathematical  treatment  see  Proc.  Am.  AcaJ.  Arts  and 
Science,  ix,  1  (1873)  ;  xxi,  294  (1885).  The  instrument 
has  been  given  a  more  convenient  and  comjiact  form 
and  several  time-saving  devices  have  been  added.  Some 
of  the  uses  to  which  it  niav  be  put  are  briefly  discussed. 
A.  P.-C. 

A-15;  R-2.  Advances  in  Cellulose  Chemistry.  K.MIl. 
HBUSER,  Cellulosechemic  for  April  30,  1920;  Paper, 
xxvii,  18  (Jan.  19,  1921)  ;  19  (Jan.  12,  1921)  ;  20  (Jan. 
19,  1921).  A  review  of  contributions  to  the  chemistry 
of  eellidose  from  1915  to  the  present  day,  includiniz' 
Freiberger  on  the  iletermination  of  the  "gum  number" 
aiul  the  copper  number  of  tfotton  eellidose.  Hagglund 
on  the  determination  of  the  copper  number,  Haller, 
J.  H.  Barnes  and  Heermann  on  the  investigation  of 
the  action  of  mordants  on  cotton  from  the  point  of 
view'  of  the  adsorjitive  capacity  of  cellulose.  Schwalbe 
and  Hecker  on  cellulose  slimes,  Noyes  on  the  formation 
of  formic  acid  esters,  Ost  on  the  formation  of  cellulose 
acetates,  S.  Leysieffer  on  the  relation  between  the  vis- 
cosity of  cellulose  nitrate  solutions  and  certain  other 
properties  of  the  nitrates,  Lenze  and  Pleus  on  the  de- 
terniination  of  the  chemical  constituents  of  nitroeellii- 
lose,  Netthofel  on  the  one  hand  and  Heuser  and  Herz- 
felt  on  the  other  on  hydrocellulose.  Samee  and  INLitula 
on  cellulose  dextrins,  Madaen  on  "cellodextrin""  and 
other  degradation  products  of  cellulose.  Netthofel  on 
the  decomposition  of  cellulose  to  glucose,  Denham  and 
Woodhouse  on  the  formation  of  cellulose  esthers,  and 
Pictet  and  Sarrasin  on  the  di.stillatioii  of  cellulose 
under  reduced  pressure  and  its  probable  relation  to 
laevolguecsan. — A.  P.-C. 

A-15;  K-7.  Cellulose  Mucilage.  JESSIE  E.  MINOR. 
J.  Ind.  &  Eng.  Chem.,  xiii,  131-3  (Feb.  1921 ).  A  review 
and  discussion  of  recent  researches  (Ui  cellulo.se  chem- 
istry with  a  view  to  developing  teh  following  proposi- 
tions: (1)  The  fir.st  step  in  the  decomposition  of  cellu- 
lose foi-ms  a  mncillaginous  soluble  dextrin  which  easi- 
ly reduces  Fehling's  solution.  These  dextrins.  :is  soon 
as  formed,  are  adsorbed  by  pure  cellulose,  thiis  form- 
ing a  reactive  insoluble  aggregate,  called  hydrocellu- 
lose.    (2)  Mucillage  differs  from  hydrocellulose  in  the 
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larger  percent  nf  sdlublc  ;i(ls(.)rlie(l  dcxtrins  prt'scnl. 
(3)  Tlu'se  adsDi-hed  dextrins  serve  to  catalyze  tli? 
hydrolysis  of  celhdose.  (4)  Complete  hydrolysis  leaves 
only  soluble  dextrins.  (5)  Mucilanre  .possibly  through 
its  colloidal  nature,  has  a  greater  power  o<t'  adsorbing 
water  than  has  pure  cellulose.  (6)  Cold  water  immer- 
sion causes  a  slow  hydrolysis  and  weakers  adsorption, 
so  that  mucilaginous  products  are  destro.yed  as  rapidl.v 
as  formed.  (7)  With  methyl  red  as  indicator,  it  is 
possible  to  detect  .the  increase  in  the  alkalinity  of  the 
hydration  of  pulp.  (8)  Pulps  with  an  original  high 
coppe  rnumber,  owing  to  the  large  anu)>int  of  catal.vst 
present.  (9)  The  copper  number  of  bleached  inilf) 
can  be  increased  by  a  careful  acid  treatment  prioi-  to 
beating.  (10)  Cellulose  mucilage  will  spilt  a  salt  and 
adsorb  the  metal  ion  more  easil.v  than  pure  cellulose, 
owing  to  the  more  colloidal  state.  (11)  Moisture  or 
acid  treatment  aids  dyeing  by  forming  mucilage.  See 
also  Pulp  and  Paper,  "xviii.  4*97  (May  6,  1920)  ;  939-42 
(Sept,  9,  1920)  :  1238   (Dec.  2,  1920).— A.  P.-C. 

B-9.  Pulpwood  Resources  of  Chile.  World's  Paper 
Trade  Rev.;  Paper,  xxvii,  21.  29  (Jan.  26,  1921).  Uriei' 
review  of  Chilean  supplies  of  wood  suitable  for  th" 
manufacture  of  paper  pulp,  and  of  the  advantages  of 
starting  a  pulp  industry  in  that  country. — A.  P.-C. 

B-9.  Wood  Consumption  and  Forestry.  HUGH  V 
BAKEK,  Paper,  xxvii,  20  (Jan.  19,  1921),  Sketch  of 
the  rate  of  consumption  of  American  forests  and  of 
the  great  importance  of  the  application  of  forestry  to 
the  maintaining  of  proper  production  of  i)ai)er  in  the 
future.— A.  P.-C. 

B-9.  The  National  Forestry  Progress  in  the  U.  S. 
R.  S.  KELL()G(;,  Paper,  xxvii,  21  (Jan.  26,  1921).  A 
comprehensive  anal.A'sis  of  the  history  of  flie  prograin. 
and  of  the  jirograiii  itself. — A.  P.-C. 

D-4.  Pulp  Stones.  -Making-  Paper.  Paper,  xxvii,  20 
(Jan.  19,  1921).  A  brief  description  of  the  method  of 
((uarrving  and  finishing  pulji  stoiTes  f(n-  the  uiaiin- 
I'acture   of   groundwood   iiulj). — A.   P.-C. 

H-6.  Electrolytic  Alkali  and  Chlorine  Industry  in 
Europe.  JOHN  P.,  C.  KEKSHAW'.  Chem.  Met.  Eng., 
xxiv,  77-82  (Jan.  12,  1921);  119-22  (Jan.  19,  1921); 
167-70  (Jan.  26,  1921).  Outline  of  the  development  of 
the  electrol.\tic  alkali  and  chlorine  industry  in  the 
I'nited  Kingdom,  German.v,  Austria,  France,  Ital.\-, 
Switzerland,  Russia  and  Belgium  with  a  description 
of  the  various  cells  emplo.yed,  including  the  Castner 
Kellner  cell,  and  process,  Solvay  cell,  Hargreaves-Bird 
cell  and  jirocess.  Gibbs  cell  and  process.  Griesheim 
Elektron  cell,  Billiter-Sienuuis  cell,  Aussig  gravity  cell, 
l!illitei'-Tje.\kani  cells,  Kellner  mercurv  cell,  Outhenin- 
Chalaiulre  cell,  and  the  Basel  t.vpe  of  cell. — A.  V.-C. 

K-11.  Ventilation  of  Paper  Machine  Rooms. 
EDWARD  A.  RYAN.  J.  Eng-ineering  Intitute  of  Can- 
ada; Paper,  xxvii.  21  (Jan.  26.  Ilt21  i.  A  tlidniugh  dis- 
cussion of  the  ventilation  |)robleni  for  paper  machine 
rooms,  together  with  a  desci-iption  of  the  methods  ;it 
present  in  use. — A.  P.-C. 

K-11.-  M-7.  Briner  System  of  Vapor  Absorption. 
E.  A.  BRINER.  J.  Engineering  Institute  of  Canada; 
Paper,  xxvii,  22  (Feb.  2,  1921).  Discussion  of  papei' 
on  heating  alid  ventilation  of  ]iaper  machine  rooms  b.v 
A.  Ryan  (see  preceding  abstract).  From  an  engineer- 
ing point  of  view  some  form  of  fan  system  for  air  sup 
])ly  and  fan  system  of  exhaust  at'l'drd  tlii'  most  pi'ac- 
tical  s.Nstem  for  obtaining  ])roper  ventilation.  A  very 
large  amount  of  heat  is  re(|uired  to  evaporate  the  water 
from  the  wet   sheet  of  luipei'  and   to  raise  the  temper- 


ature of  the  surrounding  atmosphere  sufficiently  to  en- 
able it  to  carry  off  all  this  moisture  Avithout  any  con- 
den.sation;  but  by  proper  recirculation  the  amount  of 
heat  required  may  be  reduced  approximately  50  per- 
cent. At  the  present  practically  all  the  heat  which  is 
drawn  up  through  the  exhaust  fan  is  wasted.  The 
Briner  economizer  is  intended  to  recover  a  large 
amount  of  this  heat  by  using  it  to  preheat  the  air 
suppl.v.  In  the  Briner  .s.vstem  of  vapor  absorption  on 
paper  machines  the  principal  object  is  to  supply  a 
series  of  blasts  of  hot  dry  air  to  the  sheet  on  the  drying 
machine  instead  of  against  the  cold  roof.  The  import- 
ance of  proper  roof  construction  in  preventing  con- 
densation is  briefly  dwelt  cm  aiul  the  system  of  v-Mitil- 
ation  used  at  the  Temiskaming  plant  of  the  Riordon 
Company  is  described. — A.  P.-C. 

K-18.  Strawboard  Manufacture.  RICH  AH!)  CLAY- 
TON, Pai)er.  xxvii.  5  (Oct.  6.  1920i  ;  8  (Oct.  27,  1920)  : 
16  (Dec.  22.  1920).  An  account  of'the  method  of  mak- 
ing sti-aw  board. — A.  P.-C. 

K-18.  Board  Mill  Chemists'  Problems.  JOEL 
PFISTER,  Paper,  xxvii,  18  (Jan.  o,  1921).  Brief  des- 
crijition  of  some  of  the  problems  which  a  chemist  in  a 
boai'd   mill   can  help  to  solve. — A.  P.-C. 

K-18.— Quality  of  Paper  Board.  HARRY  BERT. 
Paper,  xxvii,  17  (Dec.  29,  1920).  A  discussion  of  the 
relation  between  the  quality  of  paper  board  and  the 
coal  consumption  and  nature  of  the  stock  (mixed 
papers  vs.  fiber  box  cuttings  and  corrugated  (-uttings) 
—A.  P.-C. 

M-9.  Conveyor  for  Shredded  Pulp.    Paper,  xxvii.  21. 

33  (Jan.  26,  1921).  Brief  description  of  the  method 
of  o])eration  of  the  "  Airve.vor"'.  showing  its  advant- 
agesfor  the  conveying  of  any  bulky  material  in  which 
the  pieces  ai'c  small  and  which  is  not  stick\-  and  fra<'-ile 
—A.  P.-C. 

0-3.  Mtl'hods  of  Water  Ptirification.  WILLIAM 
.MACKLIN  TAYLOR.  Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  xxiv.  123-8 
(Jan.  19,  1921).  A  thorough  di.scu.ssion  of  the  respect- 
ive merits  and  disadvantages  of  methods  of  water- 
softening  b\-  filtration  through  zeolites,  by  chemical 
jirecipitation  and  liy  rectification  with  boiler  com- 
pounds, showing  that  each  jjroblem  nuist  be  studictl 
thoroughl.v  in  order  to  determine  which  method  is  best 
suited  for  olitaining  the  desired  results. —  .\.  P.-C. 

R-2.  U.  S.  Papermaking  Patents  for  1920.  Paper, 
xxvii.  20  (Jan.  19,  1921),  21  (Jan.  26,  1921  ).  A  list  of 
the  patents  granted  by  the  U.  S.  Patents  Office  during 
1920,  arranged  according  to  the  classification  of  that 
office.     Comitiled  by  Clarence  .h\y  West. — A.  P.-C. 

R-4.  How  to  Stimulate  Salesmen.     Paper,  xxvii.  21 

34  (Jan.  26,  1921),  A  few  suggestions  for  the  stimul- 
ating of  salesmen :  sales  convention,  sales  contests, 
sales  quotas,  sales  bulletin,  graphical  analyses  of  terri- 
tories, sales  mainuils.  school  of  salesmen. — A.  P.-C. 

R-5.    Paper  Industry  in  Finland.    JAMES  E.  CAMP 
BELL.    Paper,  xxvii,  17.  (Dec.  29.  1920).    An  anal.vsis 
of  the  i)ros|)ects  of  development  of  the  pai>er  industr.v 
in  Finland,  showing  the  preat  po.ssibilities  for  standard 
grades  of  paper   ("print,  nuigazine.  bonk"). — A.  P.-C. 

R-6.  Natural  Organization.  tiEORGE  A.  GALLI- 
YER,  Paper,  xxvii,  21  (Jan.  26.  1921).  Yarious  exam- 
jiles  are  taken  from  organized  life  to  show  tliaf  the 
law  of  progress  in  Nature  is  organization.  The  nece.ssit.v 
of  ap|)l,ving  the  same  principles  to  the  business  world 
is  pointed,  taking  as  example  the  organization  of  the 
human  bodw — A.  P.-C. 
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Former  Postmaster  General,  A.  S.  Burleson,  who  has 
been  in  Germany  investigating  the  possibilities  of  mar- 
keting American  cotton,  reports  that  Central  J^.nrope 
has  l)econTO.  so  accustomed  to  using  paper  substitutes 
for  many  textile  articles  that  the  task  of  getting  back 
the  market  there  for  American  cotton  is  an  extremely 
difficult  one  while  the  German  mark  remains  at  its 
tow  and  wildly  fluctuating  value.  White  paper  table 
cloths  and  napkins  have  been  in  general  use  for  nearly 
five  years,  and  ewn  the  best  hotels  in  Berlin  no  longer 
feel  it  necessary  to  provide  linen  or  cotton  cloths  tor 
their  tables.  Great  rolls  of  heavy  crinkled  paper  are 
kept  in  all  restaurants  and  hotels.  Waiters  cut  table 
lengths  from  these  as  required.  The  same  system  is 
resorted  to  in  private  houses.  Germany  has  an  abund- 
ance of  paper  and  the  prioe  is  low.  Woven  paper  cloth 
has  ^placed  cotton,  woolen  and  silk  fabrics  almost 
entirely  as  upholstering  and  drapery  material  m  car 
furnishings.  Woven  paper  towels  and  tablecloths  have 
been  perfected  which  can  even  be  washed  two  or  three 
times. 

According  to  Charles  M.  Wright,  a  leading  Kala- 
mazoo paper  jobber,  paper  for  use  in  American  pubbe 
schools  and  other  educational  institutions  is  likely  to 
be  far  short  of  the  needs  this  year.  Mr.  Wright  quotes 
a  manufacturer  of  papers  suitable  for  school  uses  as 
saying  that  available  stocks  of  such  paper  have  been 
almost  used  up  and  very  little,  of  it  is  being  produced 
at  present.  This  means  that  there  wHl  be  a  lively 
scramble  for  what  school  stock  is  in  sight  with  resultant 
high  prices. 

Plans  for  construction  work  on  a  new  factory  at 
Richmond,  Va.,  for  the  recently  formed  R.  A.  Cauthorne 
Paper  Company  have  been  decided  upon  and,  with  ac- 
tual building  operations  getting  under  way  soon,  it  is 
expected  that  the  plant  can  be  opened  for  operations 
some  time  in  October.  J.  H.  Wallace  &  Co.  of  New 
York,  have  charge  of  the  construction.  The  building 
will  be  of  brick  and  concrete,  and  of  thie  most  modern 
design.  The  Cauthorne  Company  is  capitalized  at 
$750,000.  It  will  manufacture  blotting  paper,  book  and 
envelopes.  Carl  Magnus,  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Maine  papier  course,  will  head  the  new  factory. 

A  Beloit  paper  machine  Avhieh,  it  is  claimed,  will 
prove  to  be  the  fastest  in  the  world,  has  been  installed 
in  the  mill  of  the  Consolidated  Water  Power  and  P.aper 
Company  at  Wisconsin  Rapids,  Wis.  When  first  put  in 
operation  the  monster  machine  ran  at  a  speed  of  from 
800  to  900  feet  a  minute.  It  is  expected  to  have  it  run- 
ing  at  a  rate  of  a  thousand  feet  a  minute  within  six 
months  and  to  have  it  going  eventually  at  its  capacity 
speed  of  1,500  feet  a  mjnute..  The  machine's  length  is 
in  excess  of  300  feet  and  it  uses  164  inch  wires.  It 
turns  out  a  sheet  of  newsprint  trimming  at  156  inches. 
A  year  was  required  to  build  the  monster,  and  its  in- 
stallation has  been  in  progress  for  several  weeks  at  the 
Consolidated  plant. 

.1.  M.  Caine,  president  of  Caine  Brothers  Pa]»r  Com- 
pany, New  York  City,  asserts  that  the  paper  industry 
is  picking  up,  but  that  demand  fluctuates  so  markedly 
that  "everybody  is  kept  on  the  jump"  trying  to  figure. 
out  what  to  buy  and  when  to  buy  it.    Mr.  Caine,  who  is 


in  touch  with  jobbers,  consumers  and  producers,  re- 
gards stimulation  of  the  export  trade  as  one  of  the  best 
means  to  eliminate  the  slump  in  the  industry.  "There 
seems  to  be  a  generally  fair  demand  for  our  paper 
abroad,"  he  says,  "and  with  a  little  attention  and  con- 
sideration paid  to  tenns  and  packing  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  lexport  business  in  this  line  may  not  be  built 
up  steadily  in  the  near  future.  Even  if  it  does  nothing 
much  but  increase  the  volume  of  business  done,  dis- 
regarding any  profits  on  exports,  it  will  have  a  bene- 
ficial effect  in  that  it  will  tend  to  stabilize  prices  and 
demand."  As  to  supply,  Mr.  Caine  says  that  paper 
jobbers  and  brokers  have  no  difficulty  in  filling  all 
orders  they  receive. 

The  Federal  Forest  Service  is  preparing  to  open  a 
new  experiment  station  at  Asheville,  N.C.,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  information  bearing  on  the  best 
methods  of  handling  forest  lands  in  the  Southern  moun- 
tains. Steady  depletion  of  the  Southern  Appalachian 
timber  supply  is  responsible  for  the  location  of  this 
station.  The  general  timber  situation  is  exceedingly 
serious,  official  foresters  say,  three-fifths  of  the 
original  timber  stand  has  been  destroyed  or  utilized 
and  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  remaining  two- 
fifths  is  madie  up  of  inferior  second  growth.  One-half 
of  the  timber  left  is  in  three  Pacific  Coast  States — 
Washington,  Oregon  and  California.  The  Appalachian 
Forest  Experiment  Station  will  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  a  forest  area  approximately  equal  to  twice  that 
of  pre-war  Germany. 

Courses  in  pulp  and  paper  manufacture  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Ralph  H.  McKee,  of  its  Department 
of  Chemical  Engineers  are  included  in  the  prospectus 
of  the  twenty-second  Summer  session  at  Columbia 
University,  New  York.  Instructors  chosen  to  assist 
Prof.  McKee,  include  Hugh  P.  Baker,  Secretary  of  the 
Amieriean  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  Bjarne  Johnsen, 
head  of  the  research  division  of  the  Hammermill  Paper 
Company;  Sigmund  Wang,  chief  chemist  of  the  Rior- 
don  Company,  Ltd. ;  J.  A.  Hayes,  manager  of  the  New 
York  division  of  the  Chatfield  and  Woods  Co. ;  N.  R. 
Hopkins,  sales  manager  oi  the  Oxford  Paper  Co.,  and 
Fred  C.  Clark,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Tech- 
nical Control,  American  Writing  Paper  Company.  The 
pupils  will  include  two  Vice-presidents  of  corpora- 
tions, one  mill  manager  and  more  than  two  score  of 
industrial  workers. 

Wage  reductions  ranging  from  13  to  30  per  cent,  and 
affecting  about  3,000  men  and  women  employed  in 
Kalamazoo  paper  mills,  were  announced  last  week  by 
paper  compauj-  managements  there.  The  cut  went  into 
effect  last  Monday,  and  is  in  addition  to  the  pay  de- 
crease made  several  months  ago  when  the  post-war 
bonus  was  discontinued.  The  new  scale  for  common 
labor  in  most  of  the  Kalamazoo  mills  is  45  cents  an 
hour.  This  in  some  instances  is  the  same  rate  as  was 
in  effect  May  1,  1919. 

Numei'ous  forest  and  brush  fires  in  Northern  and 
Central  California,  which  caused  damage  estimated  at 
more  than  .$]  ,500.000,  were  reported  extinguished  last 
Saturday  after  most  of  them  had  burned  for  forty-eight 
hours. 
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News  From  Europe 

■    Profiteers  in  Paper. 

Under  a  display  head,  Paper  Profiteers,  the  Frank- 
furter Zeituiig  says:  One  of  the  Hans^  banks  is 
offering  shares  in  the  newly  erected  paper  and  boai"d 
mills  of  Upper  Bavaria  with  a  capital  of  15  million 
marks.  •  It  is  interesting  that  stockholders  receive  60% 
dividends  from  business  on  the  inland  markets  at 
current  prices,  and  a  further  30  per  cent,  on  one-half 
of  the  foreign  production  is  anticipated.  The  basis 
of  these  returus  is  the  price  of  280  marks  per  100  kilos 
of  paper,  while  the  recent  price  of  400  marks  per  100 
kilos  has  yielded  a  "frozen  reserve"  of  9  million 
marks,  equivalent  to  60  per  cent,  of  the  capital.  These 
figures  are  less  expressive  of  the  prospects  of  the 
Upper  Bavarian  paper  and  board  mill  than  of  the  con- 
scienceless and  usurious  level  of  present  paper  prices. 
Yet  these  new  concerns  assert  that  a  "well-conducted 
and  well-managed  paper  mill  has  reached  profits  up  to 
100  per  cent."  The  natural  result  of  these  profiteer- 
ing advertisements  is  a  rapid  drop  in  prices. — Tapeten- 
Zeituug,  May,  1921. 

High  Speed  Paper  Machines. 

It  may  be  useful  to  reproduce  here  some  of  the  Euro- 
pean conunent  on  American  high  speed  machines.  The 
Paper  Trade  Journal  of  Finland  devotes  a  brief  notice 
to  the  1,000  feet  a  minute  machine  of  the  Sewall  and 
Bagley  Co.  La  Papeterie  observes  that  this  speed, 
even  if  it  is  obtained,  is  practically  of  short  duration. 
In  addition  to  the  difficulties  of  building  such  a  ma- 
chine, the  "service"  must  be  extremely  skillful.  It  is 
by  no  means  easy  to  find  attendants  of  this  kind.  Then 
the  possibility  of  breaking  the  sheet  plays  an  important 
part,— an  accident  which,  obviously,  must  be  remedied 
without  delay.  It  seems  hardly  necessary  to  say  that 
the  conclusions  of  the  writer  in  La  Papeterie  will  not 
be  new  to  American  makers  of  machines.  For  exam- 
ple he  says  (1)  the  speed  of  the  pulp  on  the  wire  must 
at  least  be  equal  to  the  speed  of  the  machine;  (2)  the 
luimber  of  press  rolls,  the  length- of  the  wire  and  the 
number  of  suction  boxes  must  be  sufficiently  great  to 
effect  a  thorough  hydroextraetion,  in  order  to  avoid 
uneven  pressure  of  the  paper  under  the  first  press 
rolls;  (3)  the  rolls,  drying  cylinders,  etc.,  must  fit  ade- 
quately ( !)  ;  and  (4)  the  drying  cylinders  must  be  pro- 
vided with  a  system  of  liydroextractoi-s. 

All  this,  remarks  a  writer  in  the  Papier-Zeitung,  is 
not  very  original  or  helpful.  The  writer  adds  that  re- 
ports from  America  state  that  the  high  speed  is  attain- 
ed partly  by  the  use  of  ball  bearings.  A  correspoudent 
is  more  explicit  (Papier-Zeitung,  May  12,  1921)  :  "The 
most  important  point,"  according  to  this  writer,  "is 
not  understood  by  La  Papeterie.  This  is  the  electrical 
drive  (intersectional  drive).  The  drive  of  the  paper 
maclune  is  divided  into  parts,  for  example,  wet  end, 
prfss  rolls,  etc.,  each  group  having  a  special  electrical 

drive. ' ' 

A  German  Salesman  in  the  United  States. 
Writing  to  the  Tapeten-Zeitung  in  regard  to  the  sale 
of  paper,  particularly  wall  paper,  in  the  United  States 
a  eorres]>i)ndent  says:  In  Eurojie  we  scarcely  realize 
the  importance  of  "window  dressing,""  of  di.splay.  In 
Chicago  the  large  shops  frequently  change  the  decora- 
-ation  of  their  windows  every  other  day,  and  "Saturday 
window  dressing"  is  univei'sal.  In  the  ease  of  wall 
pajiers  the  designs,  coloring  and  ultra-modem  effects 
are  nearly  always  Englisli,  French,  and  Belgium:  Ger- 
man  rolls  being  conspicno\is  by   their  absence.       The 


fault,  as  the  correspondent  frankly  states,  is  the  Ger- 
man habit  of  misunderstanding  American  trade  condi- 
tions. Thus  the  books  of  paper  samples  were  not  suf- 
ficiently modern,  as  the  new  samples  had  not  been 
issued  in  book  form  so  that  they  could  be  exhibited  in 
the  United  States.  Moreover  German  pai)er  makers 
had  not  yet  got  a  clear-cut  idea  of  the  immense  size  of 
American  business.  Nevertheless  the  outlook  for  Gei'- 
man  paper  products  in  the  United  States  is  at  present 
favorable. — Tapeten-Zeitung,  May  15,  1921. 

(The  paper  trade  might  do  some  "window  dressing" 
with  profit). 

Est-il  Quelqu'un.? 

A  writer  in  La  Papeterie,  who  calls  himself  Jean  Bart 
and  who,  like  Voltaire  and  Moliere,  has  another  name, 
is  very  quizzical  about  the  Swedish  Cellulose  Associa- 
tion. His  remarks  are  worth  notice,  because  clearly 
anyone'with  two  names  must  surely  be  somebody,  This 
Scandinavian  Association  he  says,  is  "di.sloyal  and  ille- 
gal." What  is  worse  it  is  probably  a  violation  of  the 
"penal  code."  He  is  not  quite  sure,  but  there  is  no 
doubt  that  there  are  "false  brothers"  among  its  mem- 
bers, and  that  the  "dominant  note  in  Scandinavian 
mentality  is  to  act  the  Artful  Dodger."-  (Jouer  la 
partie  du  plus  malin).  The  label  on  the  whole  coscern, 
he  concludes,  is  "combine"  and  its  aim  "is  to  maintain 
prices  and  "la  Vie  ehere".  In  this  design  the  Swedes 
have  formed  a  coalition  "from  which  no  sharp  practice 
is  excluded." 

It  seems  worth  while  to  give  a  faithful  summary  of 
such  vehement  language.  It  is  certainly  an  odd  para- 
dox that  men  of  ])usiness  cannot  combine  in  their  own 
interests.  M.  Jeau  15art  is  amusing,  but  he  puts  one 
in  mind  of  a  famous  essay.  Hazlitt  divides  amassers 
of  foi-tunes  into  two  opposite  classes;  lean,  peruurious- 
looking  mortals,  or  jolly  fellows  who  are  determined 
to  get  possession  of  the  good  things  of  the  world  be- 
cause the}'  want  to  enjoy  them.  The  latter  he  tells  us, 
"eat,  drink,  and  sleep  their  way  into  the  good  things 
of  this  life.  For  instance  the  greatest  number  of 
"warm"  men  in  the  Street  are  good,  jolly  fellows,  who 
are  larded  with  jobs  and  contracts,  stuffed  and  swelled 
out  with  layers  of  bank-notes  and  invitations  to  dinner. 
(Especially  the  latter!). 

The  particular  type  of  a.ssociation  desci'ibed  by  Haz- 
litt is  for  the  moment  "demode,"  or,  rather,  as  M.  Jean 
Bart  saj-s,  it  does  not  exist  in  France.  But  would  not 
anyone,  who  did  not  know  the  facts  from  the  news- 
papers, saj'  that  it  did? — La  Papeterie,  May  10,  1921. 
Paper  Fibers  of  Brazil. 

One  of  the  most  recent  books  on  textile  fibers  and 
cellulose  is  the  work  of  a  Brazilian,  Dr.  Pio  Correa.  It 
is  published  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  and  it  is 
certainl.v  surprising  to  read  that  one  of  its  objects  is  to 
furnish  tlie  exhausted  Enropean  nations  with  wood  and 
to  guard  against  the  "destruction  of  trees".  The  au- 
thor remarks  that  it  is  difficult  to  "count"  the  modem 
works  on  this  theme.  All  the  same  the  destiniction  of 
trees  outpaces  Nature.  He  sees  a  tree-less  age  ahead, 
and  among  fibrous  materials  that  deserve  careful  trial 
are  Hibiscus  tiliaceus,  Typha  dominbenois,  Hedychium 
coronarium,  Ceeropia,  a  few  of  which  are  now  iu  prac- 
tical use  in  Brazil.  There  are  also  handsome  mono- 
gi-aphs  on  jute,  canapa,  the  agave. — INDUSTRIA  della 
CARTA,  Mav  1921. 


We  have  heai'd   of  fresh-water  sailors,   but   Adniii-al 
Sims  seems  to  be  the  origiiud  hot-water  sailor. 
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GENERAL  CHEMICALS. 

Current     Wholesale     Prices     in      New     York      Markc;. 
Week     of     July     6th,     1921. 

('arLut.s  Les.s   Carluts 

AflD.    Acetic,    56%     ..      100  lbs.     4.00     -   4.25  4.50     -   5.50 
Glacial.    99%  % 

carboy.s 100  lb.s.     9.75     -10.00  10.25     -10.50 

Hydrochloric       ..100  lb.s.     1.50     -   1.65  1.75     -   2.00 
Sulphmir.     (Ill    (log. 

drums      ton    21.00      -22.00  22.50      -23.00 

ALCOHOL.    Ethyl gal 4.90     -   5.05 

"     denatured.    188    proof      gal .31      -     .36 

ALUMINUM    Sulphate. 

commercial      ..      ..      lb.       .01%-     .02  .02     -     .02^4 

iron    free lb.       .02y2-     .02%  .03     -     .03V. 

Ammonium  Chloride,  granular 
white    salammoniac, 

iwrmal) lb.       .06%-     .06%  .07     -     .07% 

(gray    salammoniac)    lb.       .07%-     .OS  .08     -     .08Va 
liARIUM     Sulphate     (i)rec.) 

(blanc     fixe)      ..      ..lb.       .04%-     .05  .05%-     .06 
HLI';ACHIN0    powder    (Calc. 

Hypochlorite).      100  lbs.     2.15     -   2.25  2.35     -   2.50 
CHLORINE,    gas,    liquid    cyl- 
inders   (100    lb.)     ..      lb.        .08      -      .09  .0!)%-      .10 
CLYCERINE,    C.  P..    drums 

extra lb - .16     -     .levi 

I.I^AD     nitrate      lb.     ... .15     -     .20 

LITHARGE lb.        .08V4-       08%  .08%-      .09 

MI'ITHANOL,   95%    (Methyl 

Ale gal -  .  .  .  .  .77      -      .SO 

POTASSIUM     Bichromate        IIj.        .17V2-       12  .12iii-      -12 
Hydroxide    (Caustic 

potash)      lb.        .05      -      .051/4  .05%-      .06 

Prussiate,      yellow.,      lb.        .24%-      .25  .25%-      .26 

SALT    cake ton     - 27.00     -30.00 

SODA     ASH,     light      ..      100  lbs.      2.15      -2.20  2.30      -2.70 

dense     ..      100  lbs.     2.40     -   2.45  2.50     -   2.75 
SODIUM    BORATE 

(Bora.x) lb.        .06      -      MM  .06%-      .07 


SODIUM     CARBONATE 

(Sal    Soda)     ..     ..    100  lbs. 
SODIUM    HYDROXIDE 

(Caustic    Soda)     100  lbs.' 
SODIUM     PRUSSIATE, 

yellow lb. 

SULPHUR.     Crude     .  .      .  .      ton 
SULPHUR    Dioxide,    liquid 

(cylinders      extra)       11). 
ZINC    Oxide.    XX lb. 

In  the  New  York  chemical  market,  no  outstanding 
event  of  intere.st  for  the  past  week  is  reported.  Opin- 
ion is  pxpi-es,sed  by  many  that  soda  ash  prices  should 
he  revised  downward.  Chieao'o  reports  a  well-defined 
improvement  in  last  fortnio-lit.  Caustic  >«dM  is  still 
firm;    also   soda   ash. 


1.90      -    2.00 

2.10      - 

2.40 

4.15      -   4.25 

4.30      - 

4  80 

.12%-      .12% 

.13      - 

.13 

0.00      -22.00 

- 

.08      -      .08% 

.09      - 

.10 

.09      -      .09  Vi 

.09%- 

.10 

NEW    OXYGEN    PLANT,    AUGURS    INDUSTRIAL 
IMPROVEMENT. 

In  these  days  of  gciiLral  industrial  depression  it  is 
refreshing  to  note  the  spirit  of  optimism  evidenced  in 
the  aniHuincement  recently  authorized,  that  the  Dom- 
inion Ogygen  Company,  Limited,  will  break  ground  in 
mid-July  for  a  new  quarter-of-a-million-dollar  oxygen 
present  capacity.  The  building  will  be  100  ft.  by  100 
plant  at  ^lontreal,  which  will  tlouble  tlie  eompan.v's 
ft.  and  will  be  substantially  a  duplicate  of  the  com- 
|)any's  Toronto  plant,  whicii  until  now  has  supplied 
oxygen  to  Canadian  industrial  users  through  five  dis- 
trict distributing  stations.  The  Montreal  plant  will  be 
the  sccoiKJ  (if  five  producing  plants  i)rojected  at  thi?- 
time  the  c'oiiipany  was  organized  last^year. 


They  are  now  produciim  stainless  steel 
niav  lui\e  the  stainless  steel  trust. 


In   time  we 


-Tulv  U,  1921. 
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FRENCH  MILLS  iN  SERIOUS  SITUATION. 

Mr.  Tliorstcii  I /iindiiri'ii,  <A'  SlurklKilin,  wlm  i^  :i  ili- 
I'ector  of  the  Swedish  Association  of  Clicinical  I'ulp 
Manufacturers  and  also  of  the  Swedish  Association  of 
Grouiidwood  Pulp  Maiiulvu'turers,  has  been  sent  :.) 
France  to  study  the  conditions  in  the  pajier  industry, 
and  to  try  to  arrive  at  an  amicable  .settlement  with  the 
French  Assoeiatiou  (Syndicat  des  Fabricants  tie  I'apiei- 
et  Carton  de  France).  He  has  already  created  a  \ei>- 
favoralile  impression  among  the  Fi-ench  paper  makers. 
In  the  course  of  a  visit  to  the  French  journal  "  L<i  J'a- 
pcterie",  he  stated  how  .stront;ly  he  had  been  impressc  1 
by  the  critical  condition  of  the  Fi-ench  pajier  industry. 

"I  have  just  landed  after  a  month's  stay  in  Eng:lan(l, 
where  I  have  seen  that  the  paper  makers  are  facnig  a 
very  difficult  situation;  but  my  countrymen,  who  them- 
selves have  serious  difficulties  to  handle,  could  not  foi-iii 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  state  of  affairs  in  your  indus- 
try, and  they  cei'tainly  could  not  imagine  that  its  situa- 
tion could  have  become  so  critical.  It  is  absc^lutely  ne- 
cessary that  something  should  be  done  to  help  it  out  of 
its  present  crisis,  and  in  reporting  my  findings  to  Swe- 
den J  shall  ailvise  that  the  denmnds  of  the  French  |)aper 
makers  be  complied  with  as  far  as  possible." 

These  demands,  as  formulated  by  the  "  Syndicat '", 
are  as  follovsfs : 

1.)  A  reduction  in  contract  prices,  which  should  be 
of  at  least  30  per  cent  for  quantities  to  be  delivered  in 
1921 ;  while  for  1922  and  192;^  deliveries  the  price  should 
not  be  more  than  l.i  ]iei'  cent  above  the  market  i)rice  at 
the  time  of  delivery. 

2.)  The  buyer  (only)  shall  have  the  option  of  extend- 
ing the  time  of  dellvei-y,  for  50  per  cent  of  the  quan- 
tities contracted  for,  over  a  period  which  may  extend  up 
to  the  opening  of  navigation  in  1923. 

3.)  The  buyer  (only)  shall  have  the  option  of  pay- 
ing 50  per  cent  of  the  contract  price  (as  agreed  accord- 
ing to  paragraph  1  above)  at  the  time  of  delivery,  for 
the  1921  deliveries,  the  balance  being  i)aid  at  the  time 
of  the  deliveries  extended  to  1922  and  eventually  to 
1923. 

•+.)  The  buyer  (only)  shall  have  the  right  to  annul  all 
or  i)art  of  the  deliveries;  but  shall  have  to  i)ay  an  in- 
demnity to  be  agreed  upon. 

5.)  The  buyer  shall  have  the  option  of  making  a  new 
contract  with  the  vendor  for  future  deliveries,  the  con- 
ditions of  which  will  permit  of  an  advantageous  distri- 
bution of  payments  with  those  of  the  present  contract 
after  reduction  of  the  latter  in  accordance  with  i)ara- 
graph  1  above. 

The  "Syndicat"  concludes  by  saying  that  the  above 
are  the  minimum  concessions  which  are  considered  ne- 
cessary to  the  French  firms  which  are  hit  the  lightest 
by  the  p]'esent  onerous  contracts.  The  membei'S  need 
not  be  bound  by  the  above  in  their  i)rivate  negotiations 
with  the  vendors,  but  reserve  themselves  the  right  to 
demand  greater  concessions  depending  on  their  indivi- 
dual situations  and  on  the  conditions  of  their  respective 
contracts. 

Such  is  the  general  trend  of  the  French  demand.^, 
which  involve  abinit  30, ()()()  tons,  while  the  Knglish  con- 
ti-acts  involve  about  200,(100  tons. 

"I  understand  quite  readily,  said  .Mr.  ivundgren,  that 
the  present  condition  of  the  paper  market  retpiires  that 
the  concessions  to  the  French  papei-  makers  be  made  us 
generous  as  jiossible  as  regards  reduction  in  pi-ices  and 
terms  of  payment.  But  on  the  other  hand  the  situa- 
tion of  our  pulp  manufacturei's  must  also  be  considered. 
On  the  strength  of  their  c(mtracts,  the  Scandinavian 
banks  made  advances  to  them,  whicii   enabled   thtMu  to 


buy  wood.  iMial,  anil  llie  othei-  |-a  >.  matei-ials  which  I  hey 
re((iiir('d  1o  fidfill  Iheir  contracts.  The  banks  are  now 
refusing  lo  e.\tend  the  credits  or  to  advance  more  funds 
(Ui  these  same  contracts  on  which  the  pulp  makers  de- 
pended to  refund  the  leans. 

We  must  therefore  find  an  amii-able  settleme?it  which 
will  protect  the  interests  of  both  parties,  and  I  have  not 
the  least  doubt  that  with  a  little  good  will  this  can  easily 
be  ddue.  "'—A.  P.-(_'. 
(La   Papeterie.  June  10,  1921.) 


HOW  RAW  MATERIALS  MINGLE  [N  PAPER 
MAKING. 

1  remember  how  |»leased  I  was  when  first  I  realised 
that  nature  was  imitated  by  the  paper-maker  in  such 
a  simple  operation  as  paper  sizing  and  the  analogies  1 
was  able  to  draw.  For  instance,  resin  is  (he  residual 
product  of  the  distillation  of  tree  .sap,  and  sap  protects 
the  wood  from  rain;  therefore  a  tree  robbed  of  it.s  sap 
is  (lepriv(>d  of  its  water  resisting  properly.  Now,  •!! 
pre])aring  wood  for  i)apermaking  the  i-esins  are  eliiiiin- 
ated,  and  the  paper  made  from  such  wood  pulp  would 
Ite  water  leaf  and  non-ink-resisting,  but  the  ])aper 
maker  imitates  nature  by  putting  resin  back  again 
with  the  wood  fibres  in  the  beating  engine.  And,  again, 
a  buffalo  hide  and  a  rabbit  skin  keep  the  ■iccni)ant  dry 
ihiring  its  lifetinu'.- and  when  dead  the  skin  may  he 
used  as  a  covering  for  paper,  vide  gelatine  —  animal 
sizing. 

To  contem])late  the  Mkeness  of  the  iiltimate  fibres 
to  their  res])ective  stems  is  aesthetic.  The  esjjarto 
fibre,  one-thirtieth  of  an  inch  in  length  and  one  two- 
thousandth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  is  of  cylindrical 
.^liape.  Avilli  tajiering  ends,  resembling  the  stem  from 
which  it  is  extracted. 

In  looking  at  a  field  of '  corn  one  sees  the  kinks  or 
bends  in  the  yellow  stalk,  and  knows  that  it  contains 
thousands  of  cells  of  fibres  with  similar  kinks  wliieh 
characteristic  in  the  fibre  helps  to  give  the  paper  made 
from  it  a  slightly  different  physical  form  from  that  of 
esparto.  Again,  paper  is  water-borne.  No  other  liquiil 
will  perform  the  same  function.  On  a  fast  running 
machine  in  three  or  four  hours  twenty,  thirty,  fifty 
thousands  gallons  of  water  will  have  deposited  a  mere 
two  or  three  hundred  gallons  of  fibre  on  a  piece  of 
wire.  A  continuous  flood  rushes  on  and  is  rushed  off 
after  a  few  feet  of  travel.  Enough  water  to  wash  the 
small  quantity  of  fibre  into  nothingness,  but  it  is  only 
a  cari-ier  and  a  gentle  depositor.  At  one  jwint  the  fibres 
aiul  their  attendant  accessories  are  whirling  units,  and 
a  few  moments  later  they  have  become  a  homogeneous 
sheet,  made  so  by  the  friendliness  of  the  water. 
Jostling,  clinging,  intertwining,  down  lie,  fibre,  resin, 
alum  china  clay,  starch  and  color  in  a  common  watery 
bed  emerging  undrowned  and  unified,  to  become  man- 
kind's great  messenger  of  thought. 


*  A  pai)er  read   by  ]Mr.   lleckford   to   the   Technical 
Section  of  the  Paper  Indu.stry  in  London. 


The  I'Jarrett  Ciunpany  is  helping  the  publicity  <-am- 
jiaign  of  the  National  d'.S.)  Forestry  Program  Com- 
mittee by  nudving  a  feature  cf  appropriate  statements  by 
i;.  S,  Kellogg  on  the  Snell  Bill  in  a  full  page  adverti.se- 
nunt  next  week  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post.  The 
liarrett  Coni]iany  specializes  in  wood  preservation,  the 
Snell  Bill  aims  at  timber  perpetuation. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  July  9— ((Special  Corresxjondeuce) — The 
quieting  influeuce  of  the  mid-sumniieii-  slackening  of 
business  is  plainly  in  view  in  the  paper  market,  and 
just  at  present  there  is  no  important  activity  in  any 
branch  of  the  ti-ade.  Certain  kinds  of  paper  continue 
to  move  ill  relatively  good  amounts,  but  on  the  whole 
business  is  indeed  slow,  with  the  situation  developing 
characteristics  quite  common  for  this  siaiason  of  the 
year.  The  situation  at  manufacturing  centres  is  such 
that  numerous  plants  have  closed  do\^ai  entirely  for  a 
period  of  several  weeks.  On  thi?i  other  hand,  this  con- 
dition is,  as  stated  above,  nothing  unusual  for  the 
middle  of  the  summer.  Invariably  at  this  time  mills 
shut  down  for  a  fortnight  or  so  to  complete  inventories 
and  to  makiji  machinery  repairs,  and  it  can  be  said  that, 
other  than  the  usual  slowing  up  of  demand,  the  market 
has  undergone  no  additional  depression.  The  com- 
plexion of  the  situation  is  decidedly  better  than  it  was 
si?'veral  months  ago.  The  outlook  is  distinctly  encour- 
aging, manufacturers  and  dealers  alike  report  cus- 
tomers to  be  showing  increasing  interest  in  deliveries 
for  August  and  September,  altljough  most  of  them  are 
still  reluctant  to  place  orders,  and  indications  certainly 
are  that  with  the  passing  of  the  summer,  conditions  in 
the  paper  trade  are  due  for  improvement. 

Probably  the  leading  development  of  the  week  has 
been  the  reopening  of  newsprint  mills,  following  the 
agreement  between  mill  owners  and  employes  to  place 
the  wage  cu^stion  in  the  hands  of  an  arbitration  com- 
mittee. Most  of  the  ])lants  agreeing  to  the  arbitration 
plan  resumed  operations  last  Monday  or  Tuesday,  and 
reports  say  that  in  nearly  every  ease  striking  workmen 
returned  to  woi'k.  The  mills  of  the  International  Paper 
Company,  which  did  not  enter  the  arbitration  agree- 
ment, also  reopened  on  Tuesday,  inviting  employes  to 
return  to  work  'at  a  reduction  in  wages,  the  fixed  rate 
of  pay  to  be  left  open  until  after  the  arbitration  com- 
mittee hands  down  a  decision,  and  it  is  understood 
that  enough  men  came  back  to  enable  a  ma.jority  of 
the  company's  mills  to  resume. 

What  effect  the  resumption  of  production  Avill  have 
on  the  newsprint  market  is  at  the  moment  problemati- 
cal. This  is  the  season  when  consumption  of  print 
])aper  is  at  the  lowest,  and  current  buying  in  the  open 
market  is  at  a  minimum,  logically,  because  the  average 
publisher  is  getting  along  with  contract  supplies  for  the 
time  being  without  having  to  purchase  spot  lots  of 
papeir.  Quotations  on  newsprint  are  easy,  as  woiild 
be  expected  under  ruling  circumstances,  though  no 
actual  changes  have  taken  place.  Aroimd  5  cents  a 
pound  at  mills  is  the  price  commonh'  quoted  by  domes- 
tic manufaetuners  on  spot  shipments  of  roll  news,  with 
now  and  then  reports  received  of  a  sale  at  slightly  un- 
der this  figure.  It  is  reported  that  Scandinavian  and 
(lerman  produeiers  are  making  offers  of  roll  newsprint 
at  prices  which  figure  out  down  to  as  low  as  4-25  cents 
a  ])ound  landed  here,  and  the  niiming  of  such  prices  on 
foreign  paper  naturally  has  a  weakening  influence  on 
the  domestic  market. 

Book  paper  manufacturers  are  readjusting  wages  of 


tlie  employes  of  theii-  plants  on  a  nearer  normal  scale. 
Those  in  the  Kalamazoo  district  this  week  announced 
a  reduction  ranging  from  13  to  30  per  cent,  effective 
July  11.  Whether  this  will  affect  prices  on  book  papers 
is  a  question.  The  probabilities  are  that  it  won't  be- 
cause quotations  on  book  papers  have  been  declining 
so  steadily  for  sometime  that  manufacturers  doubtless 
were  obliged  to  revise  wages.  Machine  finished  book  is 
quoted  at  6-50  to  7  cents  a  pound,  super  at  an  average 
of  8  cents  and  coated  book  at  10  to  11  cents. 

Demand  for  box  boards,  which  for  a  time  recently 
was  fairly  active,  has  slumped  again,  and  the  market 
has  relapsed  into  a  condition  quite  characteristic  of 
mid-summer.  Boxmakers  are  doing  little  new  buying 
and  prices  are  gradually  easing  off.  Plain  chip  board 
has  sold  t^his  week  down  to  $28  per  ton  delivered  New 
York,  although  a  more  common  quotation  is  $30,  while 
filled  news  board  is  available  to  consumers  at  .$32 -."jO 
to  $35  per  ton  New  York.  There  is  a  good  inquiry  for 
boards  for  delivery  next  month,  and  tbe-  interest 
evinced  by  buyers  indicates  that  they  expect  a  con- 
siderable pick  up  in  business  within  a  few  weeks. 

Pinia  papers  are  dull.  Demand  is  solely  against 
direct  requirements,  and  prices  are  ver>'  irregular. 
Wrappings  are  moving  in  small  quantities  mainly,  and 
are  quotably  unchanged.  Tissues  are  in  a  moderately 
lively  market  position  and  quotations  hold.  Coarse 
tissues  are  freely  sought  and  there  is  enough  demand 
for  fine  tissue  to  maintain  prices  at  around  a  basis  of 
95  cents  per  ream  for  No.  1  white. 

GROUND  WOOD— Unfavorable  water  conditions, 
compelling  grinding  mills  in  various  parts  of  the  States 
and  Canada  to  close  down,  make  for  a  decidedly  firmer 
tone  in  ground  wood.  Demand  is  such  at  present  that 
prices  are  given  little^  opportunity  to  advance,  but  there 
is  a  strong  upward  tendency  in  view,  and  members  of 
the  trade  express  the  belief  that  weiie  newsprint  mills 
running  anywhere  near  at  capacity,  ground  wood  would 
quickly  rise  to  $50  or  more  per  ton.  Sellers  having 
pulp  on  hand  arei  prompted  by  ruling  conditions  to  hold 
back  in  offering  stock  out,  and  buyers  consequently  are 
having  increasing  difficulty  in  locating  sizable  tonnage. 
About  the  lowest  now  quoted  by  domestic  grinders  is 
$30  a  ton  at  pulp  mills  on  spruce  ground  wood  of  prime 
quality  for  immediate  delivery  and  only  in  cases  where 
producing  plants  are  situated  far  fi'om  consuming 
points  aiul  an  extra  heavy  freight  is  involved  can  mech- 
nnical  ]uilp  be  bought  for  less. 

CHEMICAL  PULP— Although  ground  wood  is  firm, 
the  chemical  pulp  market  is  exactly  the  opposite.  Tlie 
tone  is  weak,  demand  is  close  to  negligible  and  i)riees 
on  most  grades  are  constantly  moving  lower.  The 
main  reason  for  this  situation,  according  to  repi-e- 
sentative  pulp  dealers,  is  that  Swedish  manufacturers 
are  offering  sulphite  and  kraft  pulp  to  America  at  sur- 
]>risingly  low  prices — in  frequent  cases  at  below  the 
levels  prevailing  on  domestic  pulps.  It  is  reported  on 
good  authority  that  the  Swedish  Cellulose  Association 
has  abandoned  its  minimum  price  agi'cement  and  that 
|irii(hicer.s  in  that  country  aiiei  acting  independently  in 
an  effort  to  market  some  of  their  surplus  stocks  of  pulp 
at   whatever  prices  can  be  realized.     Offerings  to  this 
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TRADE-MARK- 
SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish    Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland,  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

—ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingf  ors,  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown   and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to   our  qualities  and  prices! 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 
18  East  41st  Street. 


CHICAGO  OFFICE: 
1932  Conway  Building. 

Telephone  :  Murray  Hill  4246-47  Telephone:  Main  1770-71. 

INQUIRIES  SOLICITED  : 
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market  arc  iiiL-reasiii";,  and  some  iiiaimbers  ol'  llw  tnnlc 
here  express  fear  that  the  Swedes  may  dii|ilicatc  thcii- 
action  of  1907  in  dum])infr  hirge  (|uantities  of  Mil|)hit  ' 
on  the  Anieriean  market  and  causing  prices  Xu.  tumble 
to  h'Vels  nnproi'itahh'  to  mannfacturing.  It  is  known 
that  Xo.  1  nnl)leached  Swedish  -sidphite  has  liccn  oT- 
r  red  down  to  ;i-.")()  cents  a  pound  landed  here,  this 
price  iii(dudiii<;'  a  conimi'ssion  to  the  iiiipoftrr.  whih' 
Scandinavian  kraft  is  I'eporteil  available  at  '''t'l'i  cciils 
binded  and  easy  l)leachin{>-  sulphite  at  A-^ii)  cents. 

Domestic;  manufactuT'erj^  are  endeavorinji'  to  main- 
tain quotations,  luit  consumers  obvii)Usl\'  arc  doini;' 
little  buying  while  awaiting  developments  which  would 
seem  to  be  in  tbeii-  I'avor.  l)(uiiestic  news  grade  sul- 
phite is  a  i;it  lowci-  in  price,  sales  at  :?-2r)  cents  per 
pound  having  been  reported. 

RAGS — Till?  papermaking  rag  market  is  distinctly 
quiet.  Demand  for  a  majority  of  grades  is  ne.\t  to  nil. 
so  to  speak,  and  those  grades  tluit  are  nuiving  ai'c  want- 
ed by  consumers  only  at  spasmodic  intervals  and  in 
siiKill  lots.  Prices  are  easy,  and  cv'Tything  favors 
buyers  securing  desii'iul  supplies  at  ahnost  any  figni'es 
tiiey  are  inclined  to  bid.  New  cuttings  are  esp?ciall.\' 
dull,  ami  while  some  dealers  ai-e  holding  back  in  at- 
tempting to  effect  business  with  mills,  others  ar»  exert- 
ing pressure  on  buyers  in  an  effort  to  (lis])Ose  of  a  pai't 
of  their  holdings.  Roofing  i-ags  have  sold  this  week 
at  75  cents  a  hundred  pounds  at  shipping  points  for 
Xo.  1  packing  and  6o  cnts  for  No.  2  grade,  denoting  a 
further  decdine.  Old  I'epacked  'thirds  and  blues  of  cit\- 
(U-igin  are  available  at  1-7')  cents  per  |)onnd,  and  No.  1 
repacked  whites  at-  5  cents  and  less,  and  No.  1  miscel- 
laneous whites  at  4  cents. 

PAPEI?  STOCK — Less  biisiness  has  been  recorded  in 
old  papers  this  week  than  in  some  tinu'.  With  paper 
and  board  mills  in  numercuis  eases  shut  down,  demand 
has  sagged  co-nsiderably,  ami  most  of  the  shi|um'nts 
made  Ivave  been  on  back  orders.  As  is  usiudl\'  the  case 
when  demand  decreases,  prices  have  weakened,  ami 
sales  of  Xo.  1  soft  white  shavings  have  beeii  I'eporti'd 
to  mills  at  2.2.")  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  Xew  York,  of  Xo. 
1  hard  white  shavings  at  2-7r)  cents,  of  hi'avy  Xo.  1 
books  and  nmgaziiu's  at  So  cjiits  a  Inindred.  of  old  Xo. 
1  kraft  jiapei-  at  less  than  2  ceids,  and  of  white  blank 
news  cuttings  at  l-TiO  cents.  Old  folded  news  is  bi'inu- 
ing  m>  more  than  '-ViV-^  cents  per  huiulred  [xmuds.  while 
board  mills  are  paying  '■'lO  cents  a  hundir-d  as  a  maxi- 
mum for  .Xo.  1   mixed   pajiers. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BA(;(4LXG— Lnlike  nn.st  othci' 
kinds  of  pa])ermaking  material,  old  rope  is  in  a  fii-m 
market  |)osition  and  i)riccs.  if  an.\tliing.  displa.x-  an  nj)- 


ward  tendency.  Four  cents  per  pound  at  shipping 
points  is  the  stablished  price  on  okl  niauila  ro|)e  in  Xo. 
1  coiulition.  ami  in  scnne  few  instances  mills  have 
granted  slightly  in  excess  of  this  figure.  Old  strings 
ai'e  in  fair  call  and  are  fetching  one  cent  a  pound  at 
di'alei-s'  ptiints.  llagging  eontinn  s  didl.  and  largely 
nominal   in   ju'icc. 


"TWO  RELATED  INDUSTRIES." 

Jubilee   Souvenir   of  Kenwood   Mills,   Arnprior,   Ont., 
Manufacturers  of  Paper-Makers'  Felts. 

The  jjroduct  of  e\-er.v  industry  is  depeiuleut  on  the 
])rodu(:t  of  some  other  indusli-y  at  some  ])art  of  the  pro- 
cess of  manufacture,  and  the  paper-making  industry, 
which  has  made  sucli  great  strides  in  Canada  in  recent 
yeai's.  is,  and  has  always  been,  depeiuleut  on  the  textile 
industry  for  what  are  km)w  as  "paper-makers'  felts," 
hence  the  title  of  the  Jubilee  Souvenir  of  the  Kenwood 
Mills. 

This  bo(d\  was  ])reparcd  under  the  direction  of  Perry 
Walt<Mi  to  nuirk  the  fiftieth  year  since  the  founder.  Mr. 
V.  ( '.  lluyck,  entered  the  business  ami  the  25th  year 
since  the  ])lant  at  Rensselaer,  New  York,  was  built. 
The  book  is  tastefidly  produced  aiul  gives  an  interest- 
ing and  instrmdive  account  of  ])ai)ei'-nuiking,  l)otli 
ancient  and  modern,  ami  of  the  processes  in  the  manu- 
facture of  pa|ier-makers'  felts.  The  souvenir  is  pi-o- 
fusely  illustrated  with  jiictnres  de.scriptive  of  old-time 
plants,  early  papei'-making  nuKdiines  and  pi-ocesses. 
Starting  with  t;he  origin  and  development  of  pai)er  it 
l"u'oceeds  through  the  art  of  pai)er-nuiking  in  Euro|)c 
1(1  the  first  paper  mill  in  America,  the  era  of  rags,  the 
iinention  and  development  of  paper-nudcing  ma(duues 
and  the  search  for  ami  cx|)criments  in  lu'w  material  for 

This  is  followed  b.\'  the  lustor\'  of  the  K;>nwood  plants 
from  1S70.  when  Mr.  F.  C.  Huyck  started  to  manufae- 
Inre  pajier-nudcers'  felts,  and  a  description  of  tlie  pro- 
cesses in  the  manufacture  of  seamless  felts,  the  carding 
of  the  wo(d  for  s])inning,  ancient  methods  being  con- 
ti-asled  \\itli  umdern  practice.  The  book  gives  the  lay- 
man a  Avonderfull.v  (dear  idea  (d'  the  manner  in  whi(di 
paper-nnd<crs'  felts  are  nuide  and  one  reads  it  through 
to  the  end  with  all  the  more  pleasure  because  the  story 
is  presented  in  such  a  way  that  sonudhing  id'  the  ro- 
mance of  the  industries  may  be  seen. 


(•lie    who    fi'ankl.N'    confesses    liimseU"    to    be    in    the 
wr(Uig  when  lie  is,  will  be  found  mostl.v  in  the  right. 


Scandinavian    American  Trading  Co. 

8311  .,^,,,     ,,^^., 

50  E.  42nd  STREET  telephones  mumurray  hill  NEW   YORK 

1  oio 

Ground  Wood 


Write  us  when 
you  have  any 
surplus  of 


Bleached  or  Un 
bleached.  'We  are 
always  in  the  mar- 
ket. 
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WE  ARE  AT  PRESENT  MANUFACTURING  THE  FOLLOWING 
of  interest  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 


BASIC  COLOURS 


Auramine  O.  cone. 
Acridine  Yellow  R. 
New  Phosphine  R. 
Chrysoidine  Y.  cone. 
Basic  Green  B.  cone. 
Methyl  Violet  2B  ex. 
Methyl  Violet  4R  ex. 
Magenta  Powder. 


Bismarck  Brown  R.  cone. 
Safranine  B.S. 
Safranine  R.F.F. 
Methylene  Violet  2R.  cone. 
Methylene  Violet   2B.  cone. 
Malachite  Green  Crystals. 
Methylene  Blue  B.B.  cone. 
Methylene  Blue  1814. 


SUBSTANTIVE  COLOURS 


Paramine  Fast  Pink  B. 
Paramine  Sky  Blue  F.F. 
Paramine  Blue  2B. 
Paramine  Black  B.H. 
Paramine  Yellow  R. 
Paramine  Brown  G.  cone. 
Paramine  Brown  M. 

Paper 


Paramine  Fast  Bordeaux  B. 
Paramine  Green  G. 
Paramine  Violet  N. 
Paraphenine  Yellow  G. 
Diazamine  Fast  Yellow  H. 
Rosophenine  lOB. 
Benzopurpurine  4B. 
Black  3181 


ACID   COLOURS 


Orange  II. 

Orange  IV. 

Naphthol  Blue  Black  lOB. 

Acid  Prune  V. 

Brilliant  Bordeaux  B. 


Ponceau  G.  cone. 
Ponceau  4R  cone. 
Croceine  Scarlet  5R. 
Carmoisine  S. 
Nigrosine  W.S. 


.rfii-'ft-, 


Product  .S;imples,   Patterns,  and  all   particulars   from 

L.  B.  HOLLIDAY  &  CO.,   LIMITED 

HUDDERSFIELD,  ENGLAND 

Canadian  Office  and  Warehouse 
27  ST.   SACRAMENT  ST.       -  MONTREAL 

Orders  supplied  direct  from  Canadian  Stocks.  New  Products  will  be  added  from  time  to  tlm*. 
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MOUTHS  AND  BACKS. 

There  are  more  of  them  in  the  world  than  this  time 
a  year  ago.  That  is  the  fuiulameiital  consideration  in 
world  economies.  There  are  more  mouths  to  be  fed. 
There  are  more  backs  to  be  clothed.  There  arc  not 
more  hands  to  work. 

The  marriage  rate,  the  birth  rate,  the  demand  for 
new  homes — houses — increase,  even  apart  from  recon- 
struction of  building  destroyed.  But  the  war's  toll  of 
manhood  was  heaviest  at  exactly  those  ages  which  are 
industrially  most  productive.  The  demand  is  there, 
the  supply  is  short. 

Why  then  is  trade  in  general  "as  idle,  as  a  painted 
ship  upon  a  painted  ocean?" 

Dislocation,  a  temporary,  and  especially  a  local,  ex- 
cess of  certain  annual  crops,  and  consequent  loss  of 
'buying  power  on  the  part  of  farmers,  planters,  furriers, 
and  so  on.  The  price  of  wheat  drops,  and  like  a  stone 
cast  into  a  pool,  it  disturbs  most  a  narrow  circle,  but 
as  the  circle  widens  its  violence  lessens,  and  ere  long 
all  is  serene.  But  if  the  pool  is  small,  or  broken  up  by 
barriers,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  splashing.  Derange- 
ment of  distributive  agencies,  especially  in  central  and 
eastern  Europe,  is  a  present  barrier  to  such  an  orderly 
subsidence.  Surplus  goods  cannot  now  be  easily  and 
smoothly  exchanged  among  all  countries.  So  the  chil- 
dren in  Poland  starve  while  wheat  is  almost  a  drug  on 
the  market  in  America. 

Undue  postponement  of  liquidation  is  another  factor. 
The  whole  world  has  been  issuing  bonds,  and  other 
promises  to  pay,  lavishly.  The  issuers  seemed  to  think 
that  the  fathers  could  eat  sour  grapes,  and  only  the 
children's  teeth  would  be  set  on  edge.  We  find  it  not 
quite  so  easy  to  shift  all  the  load  on  to  posterity's 
shoulders. 

:  There  is  a  way  we  can  carry  that  load  ourselves.  In 
fact,  we've  got  to.  If  the  farmer's  large  output  of 
grain  were  offset  by  a  proportionately  larger  output 
per  man  in  every  other  productive  occupation,  the 
farmer  would  not  suffer,  and  trade  would  not  suffer, 
but  would  benefit.  Every  farmer's  family  could  have 
all  the  material  comforts  and  conveniences  they  desir- 
ed, and  every  artisan's  family  would  have  food  in 
abundance.  Neither  is  the  case  to-day.  So  far,  since 
the  world  started,  there  has  never  been  a  time  when 
all  the  consumable  and  enjoyable  wealth  of  the  world, 
divided  by  the  world's  total  population,  would  show 
an  excess.  When  was  there  not  some  large  part  of  the 
world  anhungered,  or  athii'st,  or  naked?  We  can  be- 
gin to  talk  about  overproduction  when  total  supply 
exceeds  total  deniand.  What  we've  got  to  do  i."*  to 
increase  supply  and  find  a  way  of  improving  distribu- 
tion. 

Commerce  is  based  on  the  creation  of  local  overpro- 
ductions. Tlie  surplus  of  one  place  is  exchanged  for 
the  different  surplus  of  another  place.  Brazil  must 
raise  more  coffee  than  she  can  possibly  drink,  Austra- 
lia more  wheat  than  she  can  eat.  -Tapan  more  silk  than 
she  can  wear.  Each  must  raise  too  much  for  her  own 
needs,  of  that  thing  which  she  cau  produt^e  most  cheap- 
ly as  compared  with  other  countries.  Then  they  ex- 
change their  surpluses.  Tn  this  way  each  country  can 
support  a  larger  and  more  prosperous  population  than 
she  could  support  directly  on  home-grown  products. 

Exchange  of  local  overproihiction  is  the  only  way 
the  world  can  get  along.  The  alternative  would  be 
what  is  happening  in  Kussia,  where  a  breakdown  of 
means  of  distribution  is  followed  bv  a  great  shrinkage 


in  the  population  that  normally  grew  at  a  faster  rate 
than  any  other  in  Europe. 

The  rest  of  the  world  is  not  going  Bolshevik.  There 
are  mouths  to  feed  ami  backs  to  clothe,  and  it  can  only 
be  done  through  foreign  trade.  Somehow  human  af- 
fection working  through  human  intelligence  is  going 
to  find  a  way,  so  as  to  care  for  its  owm.  For  one  thing, 
people  will  come  to  remember  that  a  piece  of  paper 
does  not  become  gold  coin  by  calling  itself  legal  ten- 
der, and  that  what  was  normal  parity  between  gold 
coins  before  the  war  is  not  the  same  as  equivalence  of 
paper  promises  to  pay  in  other  pieces  of  paper.  The 
"par"  or  "normal  exchange"  of  1913  was  a  different 
thing  from  what  had  preceded  it.  It  w-ill  be  followed 
by  a  new  "par,"  a  new  "normal."  And  trade  will 
proceed  as  easily  and  as  conveniently  on  the  new,  as 
it  used  to  do  on  the  old.  Already  there  are  signs  of  a 
growing  appreciation  of  this  fact,  and  a  corresponding 
improvement  in  business. — The  Caravel. 


BRONZE  BARS  FOR  BEATER  ROLLS. 

Paper  makers  will  be  interested  in  the  following 
extract  from  a  letter  written  us  by  a  well  known  firm 
of  paper  makers,  quoted  in  a  letter  from  thie  bronze 
manufacturer. 

"We  installed  a  set  of  American  Manganese  Bronze 
Beater  bars  in  a  beater  on  No.  4  paper  machine  at  Dela- 
ware Mills  in  1914.  These  have  been  in  continuous 
operation  for  6  years  and  were  last  given  a  thorough 
inspection  in  January,  1921.  They  showied  no  wear 
whatever  except  on  the  edge  in  contact  ^A-ith  the  bed 
plate.  We  have  estimated  that  Manganese  Bronze 
beater  bars  will  last  15  years.  Steel  bars  never  have 
lasted,  under  the  samie!  conditions  over  three  years. 
The  alum,  filler  and  size  used  in  the  beater,  corrode  and 
erode  the  iron  bar  to  such  an  extent  that  from  an  end 
view  they  look  tapered  toward  the  cutting  edge. 

The  wood  filling  in  our  beater,  equippl?d  with  the 
Manganese  bars,  ha^s  not  been  removed  since  the  bars 
were  originally  installed. 

The  Mangane.sle  Bronze  bed  plate  was  removed  at  the 
end  of  21/2  .vears  for  inspection  and  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  chip  away  a  little  of  the  wood  filling.  Steel 
bars  in  the  bed  plates  necessitates  chipping  fillings 
once  every  six  months." 

They  also  state  in  this  letter  that  the  service  in  Jor- 
dan engines  is  similar  to  that  in  beaters  except  that 
it  is  moi'e  severe  and  bronze  beater  bars  should  last  in 
the  same  ratio  to  steel  a.s  bronze  Jordan  bars  to  steel 
Jordan  bars. 

The  advantagtes  over  steel  to  be  attained  through  the 
use  of  Manganese  Bronze  are  as  follows : 

(1)  Will  not  cause  discoloration  of  paper  stock. 

(2)  Stronger  and  tougher. 

(3)  Will  not  corrode. 

(4)  Saving  in  cost  of  replacements  through  longer 
life. 

The  jihysical  characteristics  of  rolled  Manganese 
Bronze  are  as  follows: 

75,000  pounds  ultimate  tensile  strength. 

40,000  pounds  elastic  limit. 

25  per  cent  in  2-inch  elongation. 

Another  stronger  and  tougher  bronze  called  Hy-Ten- 
Sil,  which  has  been  in  service  on  Jordan  engines,  has 
characteristics  in  the  rolled  stock  as  follows: 

110,000  (loHnds  ultimate  tensile  strength. 
65,000  pounds  clastic  limit. 

12  per  cent  in  2-inch  elongation. 

Brinnell  hardness  of  about  150. 
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THE  FOUNDER  OF  THE  PULP  AND  PAPER 
MAGAZINE. 

In  May  1903  there  appeared  a  little  paper  of  52 
pages,  6  X  9  in  size,  entitled  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Mag- 
azine of  Canada.  Thi.s  pro.ject,  which  started  in  such  a 
small  way  as  a  niuiitldy  paper  and  has  since  attained  as 
a  weekly  of  an  average  size  of  100  pages,  a  recognized 
position  among  trade  journals  in  the  English  language, 
was  the  conception  of  Mr.  Emerson  Bristol  Biggar  who 
recently  died  in  Toronto.  Mr.  Biggar 's  foresight  and 
enthusiasm  for  creation  not  only  brought  into  being  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  but  also  tlie  Canadian  Tex- 
tile Journal  whicli  is  another  publication  pni'chased 
from  him  by  the  Industrial  and  Educational  Publish- 
ing Company.  His  most  recent  venture  in  the  publish- 
ing line  was  the  establishment  in  1917  of  the  finst  chem- 
ical paper  in  Canada,  The  Canadian  Chemical  Journal, 
now  known  as  the  Canadian  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy. 
Mr.  Biggar  lived  to  be  67  years  of  age,  a  lifetime  full 
of  good  works,  of  courageous  effort  and  of  helpful  con- 
tributions to  the  industry  and  the  literature  of  his  time. 

It  is  with  more  than  regret  that  the  editor  and  the 
publishers  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  make  men- 
tion of  Mr.  Biggar 's  passing. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  readers  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  should  have  a  brief  review  of  some  of  the 
more  important  activities  of  this  energetic  and  kindly 
gentleman.  We  quote  from  Canadian  Chemistry  and 
Metallurgy. 

Mr.  Biggar  was  born  on  his  father's  f.arm  near  Winona. 
Ontario,  on  March  6,  1853-  He  received  liis  early  education 
in  that  locality  and  for  one  year  taught  public  .school.  His 
first  newspaper  connection  was  with  "The  Hamilton  Stand- 
ard." He  was  later  Assistant  Editor  of  "The  Hamilton  Spect- 
ator". In  1875  he  went  to  South  Africa  where  he  remained 
five  years.  During  that  time  he  was  connected  with  various 
papers  in  Cape  Colony,  including  the  "Cape  Argus".  He  re- 
turned to  Canada  in  1880,  and  in  1883  started  the  '"Dominion 
Dry  Goods  Report,"  the  first  paper  for  this  trade  in  Can- 
ada. His  interest  in  the  textile  trade  in  general  dates  from 
this  time,  and  the  present  "Canadian  Textile  JournaV  is  a 
direct  outcome.  In  1886  Mr.  Biggar  established  "The  Can- 
adian Exhibitor",  a  paper  published  in  England  to  support 
Canadian  export  business.  Its  specific  function  was  to  re- 
present Canadian  interests  in  London  at  the  time  of  the  Colo- 
nial and   Indian  E.xhibition. 

In  1893  he  established  "The  Canadian  Engineeer",  which  w.as 
the  first  engineering  paper  of  any  kind  to  be  published  in 
Canada.  Following  in  succession  came  such  papers  as  "The 
Canadian  Woodworker,"  "Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Mag- 
azine;" "Canadian  Miller".  In  connection  with  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine  he  has  often  told  the  writer  incidents  of  early 
days  in  this  Canadian  industry.  The  vision  of  faith  which 
he  had  in  the  industrial  development  of  Canadian  resources 
was  amazing.  This  paper  was  started  when  p.aper  mills  were 
not  so  thick  as  they  are  now,  .and.  as  Mr.  Biggar  said  "when 
there  were  not  more  than  thirty  possible  subscribers  in  the 
whole  of  Canada."   , 

His  original  writings  were  continued  at  all  times,  and  in- 
clude: 

(1)  A   History   of  the  Life   of  Sir  ,Tohn   Macdonald. 

(2)  A  sketch  of  the  Battle  of  Stoney  Creek. 
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(3)  Longevity   in  the  Maritime  Provinces. 

(4)  A  History  of  Canadian   Journalism. 

(5)  The   Beginnings    of   Bathurst    (N.B.) 

(6)  The   Canadian   Railway   Problem. 

(7)  The  History  of  Hydro-Electric  Developments  in  Ont- 
ario,   (1920). 

His  only  political  venture  seems  to  have  been  in  1911  when 

he  strongly  opposed  reciprocity  from    various    platforms.    He 

was  a  regular  contributor  to  the  American  and  English  press, 

and  at   different   times   has   written   special  articles   for   most 

Canadian  magazines  and  leading  papers. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  a  man  of  such  accomplish- 
ments and  keenness  of  intellect  should  foresee  the 
enormous  possibilities  for  Canada  as  a  producer  of  pulp 
and  paper. 

Eighteen  years  ago  the  export  of  paper  was  not  con- 
sidered of  sufficient  importance  to  be  referred  to  as  a 
factor  in  Canada's  exports.  The  volume  and  value  also 
of  pulpwood  and  pulp  appear  ridiculous  at  the  present 
time  in  comparison  with  our  record  today,  wheu  tlie 
monthly  record  for  the  export  of  pulp  under  depressed 
business  conditions  is  greater  than  the  annual  exports 
at  the  time  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  was  estab- 
lished. From  almost  nothing  in  1903  the  exports  of 
paper  alone  now  amount  to  between  1  and  2  millions 
of  dollars  a  week,  and  the  production  for  home  con- 
sumption has  increased  probably  in  proportion.  In 
fact,  an  old  timer,  looking  back  at  the  number  of  mills 
that  were  operating  at  that  time  and  comparing  them 
with  those  of  today,  will  be  astonished  at  the  develop- 
ments tliat  have  taken  place  in  less  than  a  score  of 
years,  since  this  magazine  was  started.  Not  only  has 
there  been  an  increase  of  more  than  a  100  per  cent  in 
the  number  of  mills  manufacturing  pulp  and  paper  but 
the  introduction  of  larger  and  faster  machines  in  these 
newer  mills  lias  given  an  even  greater  increase  in  cap- 
acity. 

The  first  issue  of  the  magazine  contains  the  follow- 
ing words  of  explanation  and  prophecy : 

PULP  AND  PAPER  MAGAZINE. 

(From  the  Prospectus.) 

If  any  one  asks  why  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of  Can- 
ada comes  into  existence,  we  give  answer  that  such  a  mag- 
azine is  inevitable.  Canada  is  destined  to  be  the  greatest  pulp 
and  paper  manufacturing  country  in  the  world,  and  naturally 
a  country  which  leads  the  world  in  a  special  industry  will 
lequire  an  organ  of  information  and  opinion  to  represent 
that  industry.  Canada  possesses  both  the  raw  material  for 
ll'.e  trade  and  the  facilities  for  manufacturing  pulp  and  paper 
to  an  extent  unequalled  by  any  nation.  Spruce  is  the  best 
of  all  woods  for  the  production  of  pulp,  and  while  the 
spruce  of  Canada  is  admitted  to  be  unsurpassed  by  that  of 
.my  other  region  of  the  earth,  the  available  quantity  is  prob- 
;ibly  equal  to  that  of  all  countries  combined,  being  estimated 
by  the  Dominion  Statistician  at  450,000.000  acres.  Cheap  and 
■.veil  distributed  water  supply  and  water-power  are  essentials 
for  these  industries,  and  in  this  respect  also  the  advantages 
c£  Canada  are  pre-eminent.  There  are  thousands  of  water- 
powers  In  the  Dominion  still  unutilized,  hundreds  that  have 
not  been  seen  b.v  the  eye  of  a  white  man,  and  it  is  calculate<» 
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I  hat  the  total  water-power  of  Canada  i.s  40  \>vi-  cciil.  nf  Ihi- 
entire   water-i)0wer  of  the   world. 

An  intelligent  people,  who  are  rapidly  increasinj?  their  man- 
ufacturing: facilities  in  many  directions  and  who  are  last 
developing  their  foreign  trade.  cannot  fail  sooner  or  later 
to  realize  what  nature  has  thus  jjlaced  within  their  reach.  An 
earnest  of  what  Is  in  store  for  the  Canadian  pulp  and  paper 
industry  is  given  in  the  follovving  figures  of  the  trade  of  the 
last  few  years. 

It  was  only  in  1890  that  the  exports  of  pulp  and  pulp-wood 
from  Canada  were  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  give 
them  a  separate  classification  in  the  Trade  and  Navigation 
leturns.  In  that  year  the  exports  of  pulpwood  were  valued 
.It  $80,005  and  those  of  pulp  at  $168,180.  There  exports  have 
Steadily  risen  until,  in  the  last  fiscal  year,  ending  .lune.  1902. 
ihe  Canadian  exports  of  pulpwood  amounted  to  $1,315,038,  of 
which  $120,445  went  to  Great  Britain  and  $1,194,503  to  the 
United  States;  while  in  the  same  year  the  exports  of  pulp 
reached  a  total  of  $2,046,398.  of  which  $818,580  went  to  Great 
Britain.  $1,170,400  to  the  United  States,  $40,965  to  France,  and 
the  balance  to  European  countries,  Australia  and  China.  It  Is 
estimated  that  Canada  will  in  1903  supply  25  per  cent,  of  the 
requirements  of  the  British  pul])  market.  In  addition  to  these 
exports,  the  paper  and  pulp  mills  of  Canada  now  supply  the 
home   market   to   a   greater   extent   than   ever   before. 

These  facts  justify  the  existence  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
.Magazine,  and  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  say  that  subscrip- 
tions and  advertisements  already  received  in  advance  of  this 
first  issue  show  that  our  faith  is  well  founded. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Mapaziiie  was  founded  at  a  time 
when  the  present  development  was  just  about  begin- 
ning ;  in  fact,  in  the  first  issue  of  the  magazine  we  read 
that  tlie  sulphite  mill  at  Sault  Ste  Marie  had  been  com- 
pleted the  previous  year  with  a  capacity  of  60  tons,  that 
the  groundwood  mill  was  then  manufacturing  100  tons 
daily  and  that  plans  for  a  paper  mill  had  been  pre- 
pared for  a  plant  on  the  American  side  of  the  river. 
Fortunately  for  Canada,  this  plant  was  eventually  built 
on  the  Canadian  side.  At  that  time  sulphur  was  im- 
ported mostly  from  Sicily  at  a  cost  of  $25  to  $80  per 
ton  while  tlie  plant  at  the  Soo  was  making  cooking 
li(inor  from  sulphur  dioxide  gas  obtained  from  the  roast- 
ing of  Pyrrhotite.  The  advance  in  the  industry  since 
has  been  remarkable.  The  mill  at  that  time  was  getting 
ji'as  only  of  5  per  cent  to  6  per  cent  .sulphur  dioxide  and 
tlie  cooking  acid  contained  only  4  jier  cent  of  this  com- 
pound. The  mill  had  then  not  quite  reached  a  produc- 
tion of  50  tons  per  day. 


COBWEBS. 

On  another  i)age  of  this  issue  is  an  article  containing 
a  number  of  suggestions  with  regard  to  the  best  pro- 
cedure for  taking  samples  of  woodpulp  and  determining 
the  moisture  content.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  writing 
and  talking  on  this  subject  but  there  has  not  yet  been 
the  ('oiicerttMl  action  whicii  wnidd  be  most  desirable  in 
bringing  about  an  accei)tc(l  standard  for  this  very  im- 
portanl  factor  in  the  purchasing  and  sale  of  mechanical 
and  ciicmical  pulp.  I'riil)ably  one  of  tlic  reasons  why 
the  problem  is  still  a  t  I'oulilesome  one  is  that  a  great 
many  consumers  of  pulp  do  not  iralize  the  inii)oi'tauce 
of  this  (letcriiiiiiation,  in  consctpience  of  which  most 
pul])  mills  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  establish  such 
methods  of  (ii)eration  as  will  ])rovide  their  customers 
with  packages  of  appi-oximately  uniform  weight  and 
dryness.  If  something  more  nearly  standardi/iMl  wci-c 
reciuired  of  the  prdducci'  we  believe  that  paper  mills, 
finding  it   easici-  In   make   moisture  tests,   would   do   so 


more  fi'cciuenlly  and  more  accurately  and  there  wnuld 
be  consecinently  less  friction  between  them  and  the 
sl)ii)])ers  of  pulp.  As  we  have  repeatedly  mentioned  in 
these  columns,  there  is,  barring  a  little  rubbing  of 
corners,  the  same  amount  of  fibre  in  the  shipment  when 
received  at  the  paper  mill  as  was  loaded  in  the  car  at 
the  pulp  mill.  It  .should  be  no  more  unreasonable 
therefor,  to  expect  and  anticipate  the  develoi)nient  of  a 
standard  method  of  analysis  for  the  determining  of 
this  quantity  of  dry  fibre  in  pulp  than  was  experienced 
in  the  development  of  satisfactory  methods  of  sampling 
and  analysis  of  coal,  limestone,  and  sulphur. 

The  ])rincipal  difficulty  is  recognized  as  being  a  pro- 
per sampling  of  the  product.  A  number  of  satisfactory 
methods  for  certain  conditions  have  been  put  forward. 
We  thiid<  the  next  step,  which  we  believe  to  be  the  only 
way  of  settling  the  mattei-.  is  to  hold  a  conference  of 
the  chemists,  managers  and  purchasing  agents  interested 
in  the  selling,  shipping  and  buying  of  mechanical  and 
chemical  pulp.  If  such  a  conference  cannot  arrive  at  a 
general  acceptance  of  standard  rules  for  sampling  and 
testing,  then  it  seems  that  the  whole  matter  had  better 
be  dropped  and  each  pulj)  mill  left  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment with  its  customer,  when  making  the  contract  of 
sale,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  pulp  is  to  be  tested 
for  moisture,  and  po.ssibly  other  qualities,  on  shipment 
from  the  pulp  mill  and  on  receipt  at  the  paper  mill. 


A  careful  reading  of  the  interesting  .series  of  articles 
on  the  Forestry  in  Scandinavia,  which  has  been  con- 
ti-ibuted  by  Mr.  Edward  Beck,  cannot  fail  to  impress 
thoughtful  Canadians  as  to  the  decidedly  unstable 
foundation  that  they  are  preparing  for  the  future  of 
the  wood  using  industries  by  the  present  methods  of 
handling,  or  rather  mishandling,  the  forests  of  the 
Dominion. 


THE   FOREST   FIRES   SITUATION   GREATLY 
IMPROVED. 

Mr.  0.  H.  PriiK-e,  Chief  Forester  for  New  Bruns- 
wick had  advised  the  Pidp  and  Paper  JIagazine  that 
the  New  Brunswick  situation  is  very  greatly  improved 
by  the  general  rains  on  the  ]5th,  which "  makes  the 
first  rain  of  any  eoiise(|ucnce  since  last  April.  The 
dry  period  this  year  has  Ix-en  the  longest  and  driest 
of  wjiich  there  is  any  record.  The  northern  and 
central  parts  of  the  province  escaped  serious  fires 
but  there  were  several  bad  fires  in  the  south,  prinei- 
pally  on  burned  over  land.  It  is  mn.st  fortunate  that 
the  loss  of  standing  timber  is  comparatively  light 
and  this  is  surju-Lsing  when  the  conditions  are  con- 
sidered. The  chief  causes  of  the  bad  fires  have  been 
fishermen,   campers  and   lightning. 

Encouraging  reports  also  come  from  the  Chief  For- 
estiMs  i)f  Quebec  and  Ontario  to  the  effect  t,iiat  while 
there  lias  been  a  great  loss  and  serious  situations,  the 
result  is  less  disastrous  than  had  been  at  first  thought 
uiuivdidable. 

Canada  owes  an  unending  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
courageous  fighting  of  the  fires  that  have  threatened 
to  bring  diaster  not  only  on  the  present  generation, 
but    reaching   far   into   the   future. 
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The  Testing  of  Wood  Pulp  Shipments  for  Content 

of  Air  Dry  Pulp 


The  Eiucrsoii  Laboratory,  Springfield,  Mass. 


Among  piilii  l)uyers  and  manufacturers  there  seems 
to  be  need  of  detailed  directions  as  to  the  method  of 
testing  all  kinds  of  pulp  shipments  for  weight  and 
moisture  content  which  will  be  sufficiently  elastic  to 
fit  the  needs  of  every  condition  of  pulp,  and  yet  suffi- 
ciently detailed  to  be  a  satisfactory  guide  to  the  inex- 
perienced buyer  or  analyst  as  well  as  to  the  official 
analyst  in  matters  of  controversy.  We  have,  there- 
fore, drawn  up  the  following  tentative  regulations  and 
publish  them  in  the  hope  that  they  may  receive  such 
careful  study  and  discussion  on  the  part  of  those  in- 
terested in  the  matter  as  to  bring  about  tlie  formula- 
tion of  detailed  instructions  whicli  will  meet  the  gen- 
eral need  in  the  matter. 

Determination  of  Gross  Weight  of  Shipment. 

The  gross  weiglit  of  a  shipment  of  pulp  should  be 
ascertained  by  one  of  the  following  methods: 

(1)  The  gross  weight  of  the  car  lot  may  be  taken  on 
accurate  railroad  scales,  less  the  tare  of  the  empty  car 
actually  weighed.  The  marked  tare  of  the  car  is  not 
to  be  accepted  unless  verified. 

(2)  The  sum  of  the  net  weights  of  trucks  lots  taken 
while  loading  or  unloading. 

(3)  In  the  case  of  baled  pulp,  the  number  of  bales 
may  be  multiplied  by  the  weight  of  the  average  bale 
obtained  by  weighing  10  percent  of  the  bales  of  the 
shipment,  if  the  bales  are  reasonably  uniform,  or  20 
percent  in  case  the  individual  bale  weights  vary  wide- 
ly, according  to  the  method  hereinafter  described. 

(4)  In  the  case  of  roll  pulp,  when  the  rolls  are  rea- 
sonably uniform  in  size,  the  number  of  rolls  may  be 
mviltiplied  by  the  weight  of  the  average  roll  obtained 
by  weighing  20  per  cent  of  the  ro.lls  of  the  shipment 
as  hereinafter  described. 

Weighing  should  be  made  only  on  such  scales  as  have 
been  recently  checked  by  a  recognized  sealer  of  weights 
and  measures  or  the  accuracy  of  Mhieh  has  been  satis- 
factorily determined  by  the  analyst  in  charge  of  the 
test. 

Determination  of  Moisture  Content  of  Shipment. 

Pulp  purchasers  should  ascertain  at  the  time  that 
the  contra;ct  is  made,  especially  in  the  matter  of  long 
contract,  the  exact  method  used  at  the  pulp  mill  for 
the  estimation  of  the  moisture  in  the  particular  pulp 
in  question,  and,  if  possible,  that  the  same  method 
should  be  used  in  testing  the  pulp  at  the  time  of  re- 
ceipt. 

For  pulp  inirchascs  made  in  the  open  market,  or  in 
other  cases  where  no  agreement  has  been  made  as  to 
the  matter  of  method  of  sanii)ling.  the  methods  here- 
inafter described  are  recommended. 

Procedure  in  Case  of  a  Discrepancy. 

Ill  the  ease  of  a  discrepaiic.x'  between  the  weight  as 
given  on  the  invoice  and  as  found  by  the  consignee, 
the  following  procedure  is  recommended: 

Pulp  should  always  be  so  stored  that  cmcIi  car  lot 
forms  a  distinct   separate    pile  and   no  pulp  slmubl   be 


•Suggestions  snbniitted  for  consideration  by  the 
Technical  Association  of  the  P\ilp  i.^-  Pajier  Industry. 
See  also  article  in  Pulp  and  Paper  ^fagazinc.  May  26, 
1921. 


used  until  it  is  ascertained  that  tiie  air-dry  content  as 
found  by  the  test  checks  that  of  the  invoice.  In  case 
of  any  considerable  discrepancy,  the  jnatter  should  be 
reported  as  soon  as  possible  and  a  retest  made  by  such 
official  tester  as  shall  be  agreed  upon  between  the  two 
parties  to  the  contract.  Only  such  claims  for  shortage 
should  be  considered  as  arc  made  sufficiently  prompt- 
ly to  enable  the  official  analyst  agreed  upon  for  retest 
work  to  weigh  and  cut  samples  within  ten  days  of  the 
time  of  unloading  the  pulp  and  when  any  delay  beyond 
the  ten  days  specified  is  not  the  fault  of  the  purchaser. 
The  method  to  be  followed  by  such  official  analyst 
should  be  such  an  one  of  the  methods  hereinafter  de- 
scribed as  shall  be  acceptable  to  the  two  parties  to  the 
contract. 

Procedure  in  the  Case  of  Reweighing. 
In  the  event  of  it  being  necessary  to  reweigh  stored 
piih)  by  an  official  tester  or  analyst,  the  following  pro- 
cedure is  recommended  : 

Hefore  proceeding  to  the  weighing  of  a  shipment  of 
pulp  in  storage,  the  analyst  should  ascertain  that  not 
less  than  half  of  the  parcel  in  question  is  available  for 
such  retest. 

The  procedure  to  be  followed  in  this  case  should 
be  one  of  the  following  methods  and  the  choice  of 
method  should  be  regulated  by  the  kind  of  pulp  under 
consideration. 

Baled  Pulp, — Ten  percent  of  the  entire  number  of 
bales  in  the  shipment,  but  not  less  than  ten  bales,  such 
bales  being  sound  and  intact,  should  be  weighed,  and 
from  the  average  weight  of  these  bales,  the  weight  of 
the  shipment  .should  be  calculated. 

As  an  optional  method,  the  entire  shipment  may  be 
reweighed,  and  this  is  recommended  in  cases  where  the 
individual  bale  weights  vary  widely. 

Roll  Pulp. — The  entire  shipment  of  rolls  should  be 
reweighed,  if  available.  If  this  is  not  possible,  then 
20  percent  of  the  rolls  should  be  reweighed,  such  rolls 
being  all  sound  and  intact  and  as  nearly  the  average 
size  of  roll  as  possildc.  From  the  total  weight  of  these 
rolls,  the  weight  of  the  entire  shipment  s^hould  be  cal- 
culatad. 

Hydraulic  Pressed  Laps. — (1)  If  such  laps  are  re- 
ceived tied  in  bales,  and  the  individual  weights  of  such 
bales  are  fairly  uniform,  then  it  is  sufficient  to  re- 
Meigh  10  i)ercent  of  the  bales  of  the  shipment  and.  from 
the  average  bale  wciirht  thus  olitained.  calculate  the 
weight  of  the  entire  shipment. 

As  an  optional  method,  the  entire  shipment  may  be 
reweigheil,  but  this  is  only  recommended  in  cases 
where  the  individual  bale  weights  vary  widely. 

(2)  If  such  laps  are  received  tied  in  bundles  or  pack- 
ages, the  number  of  said  bundles  or  packages  being 
stated  in  the  invoice,  and  the  individual  weights  of 
sueh  bundles  or  packases  being  fairly  uniform,  then 
it  is  sufficient  to  reweigh  10  percent  of  such  bundles 
oi-  packages  and  from  the  averasre  bale  weight  thus 
obtained  calculate  the  weight  of  the  entire  shipment. 

.\s  an  optional  method,  the  entire  shipment  may  be 
reweighed. 

(.'{')  If  such  lai)s  are  refeived  lied  in  bundles  or  pack- 
atres.  the  number  of  which  is  not  stated  on  the  invoice, 
or  if  the  individual  weights  of  such  bundles  or  pack- 
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ages  vary  widely,  or  if  the  shipment  consists  of  an  in- 
definite number  of  loose  laps,  then  the  entire  shipment 
should  be  reweighed.  In  making  such  reweighing  the 
analyst  must  accept  the  statement  of  the  consignee 
that  the  pulp  weighed  is  llic  entire  shipment  in  ques- 
tion. 

Unpressed  Laps. — The  same  considerations  should 
apply  as  in  the  case  of  hydraulic  pressed  laps,  describ- 
ed above. 

Procedure  for  the  Taking  of  Samples. 

In  taking  samples  for  the  estimation  of  the  moisture 
content  of  pulj)  shipments  while  unloading  or  from 
storage  the  procedure  to  be  followed  should  be  one  of 
the  following  methods,  and  the  choice  of  method  should 
be  regulated  by  the  kind  of  pulp  under  consideration. 

Baled  Sheet  Pulp,  Domestic  or  Foreign. — The  method 
recommended  is  essentially  that  which  has  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association  and 
the  Association  of  Woodpulp  Importers  and  is  now  in 
general  use. 

Ten  percent  of  the  entire  shipment,  but  not  less  than 
ten  bales  should  be  sampled.  If  the  gross  weight  is 
to  be  arrived  at  by  a  calculation  from  the  average 
weight  of  the  bales  which  are  sampled,  then  only 
sound  and  intact  bales  should  be  taken  for  sampling, 
and  these  should  be  chosen  from  the  different  sections 
of  the  shipment  and  the  analyst  should  be  careful  to 
observe  that  no  unusual  conditions  prevail  in  the  selec- 
tion of  the  bales.  If  the  entire  shipment  is  to  be  re- 
weighed  at  the  time  of  sampling,  then  such  bales 
should  be  chosen  for  sampling  as  will,  ip  the  careful 
judgment  of  the  analyst,  most  nearly  represent  the 
tenth  of  all  the  bales  of  the  shipment,  whether  damaged 
or  intact.  These  bales  may  be  conveniently  chosen  by 
taking  every  tenth  bale  handled  during  the  loading  or 
unloading.  If,  in  the  best  judgment  of  the  analyst, 
the  tenth  bale  is  not  representative  and  should  not  be 
chosen,  then  the  ninth  or  the  eleventh  bale  or  the  bale 
nearest  to  the  tenth  which  is  representative  should  be 
chosen.  The  accurate  weight  of  all  bales  sampled 
should  be  ascertained  before  sampling  and  no  other 
bales  than  those  weighed  should  be  sampled  and,  when- 
ever bales  ai'e  numbered  or  marked,  the  number  and 
mark  should  be  given  on  the  report,  togther  with  the 
weights  obtained. 

The  samples  should  be  taken  by  boring  into  the  bale 
to  a  depth  of  three  inches  with  a  special  auger  which 
cuts  a  disk  about  four  inches  in  diameter.  The  holes 
which  are  bored  should  be  so  located  that  in  five  suc- 
cessive bales  they  represent  a  portion  extending  diag- 
onally acress  the  bale.  Each  bale  to  be  bored  but  once. 
The  first  hole  to  be  bored  at  the  corner,  the  edge  of  the 
cut  being  at  a  distance  of  one  inch  from  the  edge 
of  the  bale.  The  second  cut  should  then  be  made 
half  way  between  the  center  and  the  corner  of  the 
bale,  the  third  cut  should  be  at  the  center  of  the  bale, 
the  fourth  cut  should  be  opposite  the  second  cut,  half 
way  between  the  center  and  the  center  and  the  corner 
of  the  bale,  and  the  fifth  cut  in  the  opposite  corner 
in  a  position  corresponding  to  the  first  liore. 

Ten  of  these  disks  should  be  chosen  from  each  cut  as 
follows: 

1  disk  2nd  sheet  from  tlie  wrapper. 

2  disks  1  inch  deep. 

3  disks  2  inches  deep. 

4  disks  3  inches  deep  or  from  the  bottom  of  the  cut. 
EoU  Pulp — Twenty  per  cent  of  the  e.itiro  shipment, 

but  not  less  than  twenty  rolls  should  be  sampled,  These 


rolls  should  be  chosen  as  to  represent  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sil)le  an  equal  number  of  rolls  from  the  left-hand  deckle 
edge  reel,  the  rigiit-hand  deckle  edge  reel,  and  each  of 
the  center  reels  of  the  entire  machine  roll.  This  is 
essential  for  correct  work  since  the  moisture  in  the 
various  reels  coming  from  the  same  machine  at  the 
same  time  has  been  shown  to  vary  by  as  much  as  8  per 
cent. 

If  the  gross  weight  is  to  be  arrived  at  by  a  calcula- 
tion from  the  average  weight  ot  the  rolls  which  are 
sampled,  then  only  sound  and  intact  rolls,  whose  size 
is  as  near  the  average  size  as  is  possible,  should  be 
taken  for  sampling,  and  these  should  be  chosen  from 
the  different  sections  of  the  shipment  with  the  same 
care  as  is  recommended  in  the  case  of  baled  pulp.  If 
the  entire  shipment  is  to  be  reweighed  at  the  time  of 
shipment,  then  such  rolls  should  be  chosen  for  samp- 
ling as  will,  in  the  careful  judgment  of  the  analyst, 
most  nearly  represent  20  percent  of  all  the  rolls  of  the 
shipment,  whether  damaged  or  intact.  The  accurate 
weight  of  all  rolls  sampled  should  be  ascertained  before 
sampling,  and  the  average  roll  weight  obtained  from 
the  weight  of  the  rolls  which  are  sampled  should  ap- 
proximate closely  that  arrived  at  by  the  reweighing  of 
the  entire  shipment. 

Rolls  should  be  sampled  by  one  of  the  two  following 
methods  : 

(1)  The  Disk  Method  for  Roll  Pulp— The  samples 
should  be  taken  with  the  same  cutter  as  is  used  in  the 
case  of  baled  pulp.  The  holes  which  are  bored  should 
be  so  located  that  an  equal  number  will  have  been 
taken  from  each  position  with  reference  to  the  drjnng 
machine.  One-third  of  the  reels  from  the  left  deckle 
edge  of. the  machine  should  be  bored  at  the  center  of 
the  reel,  one-third  3  inches  from  the  deckle  edge  and 
one-third  3  inches  from  the  cut  edge.  The  same  rule 
for  location  of  cut  should  be  followed  in  boring  the 
reels  from  the  right,  deckle  edge  of  the  machine  and 
the  center  reels  without  deckle  edge. 

The  hole  bored  should    be    3   inches    deep  and  five 
disks  should  be  chosen  from  each  cut  as  follows: 
1  disk  2nd  from  the  wrapper. 
1  disk  1  inch  deep. 

1  disk  2  inches  deep. 

2  disks  3  inches  deep  or  from  the  bottom  of  the  cut. 

If  the  weight  is  to  be  accepted  as  invoiced  and  mois- 
ture only  is  to  be  checked,  then  the  disks  should  be 
bored  as  above,  but  the  five  disks  should  be  chosen 
from  the  bottom  of  the  cut.  (At  this  distance  from 
the  surface  the  moisture  content  would  scarcely  varj' 
from  the  amount  as  the  pulp  left  the  machine.  If  the 
pulp  is  reweighed,  the  sampling  must  take  account  of 
possible  change  in  moisture  due  to  greater  exposure  of 
outer  layers. — Ed."). 

(2)  The  Strip  Method  for  Roll  Pulp— The  Rolls 
■which  have  been  chosen  for  sampling  should  be  cut 
cut  from  end  to  end  to  a  depth  of  three  inches  and  five 
of  the  sheets  so  formed  should  be  chosen  as  follows : 

1  sheet  2nd  from  the  wrapper. 
1  sheet  at  a  depth  of  1  inch. 

1  sheet  at  a  deptJi  of  2  inches. 

2  sheets  at  a  depth  of  3  inches. 

From  each  of  these  sheets  a  strip  I14  inches  wide 
and  extending  the  full  length  of  the  roll  should  be  cut 
and  preserved  for  sampling.  The  width  of  strip  may 
vary  from  1  to  3  inches,  but  all  strips  of  the  same 
sample  should  be  approximately  the  saine  width.  (If 
rolls  are  tested  for  moisture  only,  all  5  sheets  should  be 
from  the  3  inch  depth.    See  above. — Ed.). 
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Lap  Pulp,  Hydraulic-Pressed— (1)  If  such  laps  are 
ibaled,  then  10  per  cent  of  tlie  number  of  bales  should 
be  chosen  for  sampling.  If  the  entire  shipment  is  to 
be  weighed  at  the  time  of  sampling,  they  the  bales 
for  sampling  should  be  so  chosen  as  to  most  nearly 
represent  the  condition  of  the  entire  shipment,  that 
is,  if  any  unusual  condition  prevails  in  a  portion  of  the 
shipment,  such  as  a  wetting  of  one  end  of  the  car,  or 
an  unusual  amount  of  drying  out  of  the  top  layer  or 
near  the  door  of  the  car,  then  the  same  proportion  of 
fthe  bales  intended  for  sampling  sliould  be  chosen 
ifrom  these  abnormal  bales  as  exist  in  the  ear.  If  the 
rgross  weight  is  to  be  calculated  from  the  average  weight 
iof  the  10  per  cent  of  the  bales  which  are  chosen  for 
•weighing  and  sampling,  then  only  such  bales  sliould 
!be  chosen  as  are  sound  and  intact  and  which,  in  the 
.judgmejit  of  the  analyst,  have  not  been  sub.jected  to 
;anv  abnormal  condition  during  transportation. 

The  accurate  weiglit  of  all  bales  to  be  sampled 
tshom\d  be  ascertained,  after  which  the  bales  .should  be 
Ibrolsen  open  and  sncli  a  numblsr  of  laps  chosen  as 
will  give  a  total  of  not  less  than  thirty  laps  and  not 
:more  than  forty  laps.  If  only  one  lap  is  to  be  chosen 
■from  each  bale,  then  from  the  first  bale  the  outside 
lap  is  to  be  chosen,  from  the  second  bale  the  second 
lap,  from  the  third  bale  the  third  lap,  etc.  If  two 
laps  are  to  be  chosen  from  each  bale,  then  from  the 
first  bale  the  first  and  second  laps  should  be  chosen, 
from  the  second  bale  the  third  and  fourth  laps,  from 
the  third  bale  the  fifth  and  sixth  laps,  etc. 

(2)  If  such  laps  are  tied  in  packages  or  small 
bundles,  then  not  less  than  thirty  nor  more  than  forty 
such  packages  or  bundles  should  be  chosen  from  all 
parts  of  the  car  and  one  lap  should  be  cliosen  from 
each  su«»i  package  or  bundle. 

(3)  If  such  laps  are  piled  loosely  in  the  car,  then 
not  less  than  thirty  laps  nor  more  than  forty  laps 
should  be  chosen  from  different  portions  of  the  car. 
This  may  be  very  conveniently  done  by  choosing  one 
or  two  laps  from  each  truckload  of  laps  as  the  pulp 
is  being  unloaded. 

The  laps  which  are  chosen  for  test  should  be  sam- 
pled by  one  of  the  two  following  methods.  In  either 
case  the  depth  of  the  cut  should  be  half  way  through 
the  lap. 

The  Strip  Method  for  Hydraulic-Pressed  Lap  Pulp— 
The  strip  method  is  in  use  in  a  large  number  of  mills 
making  hydraulic-pressed  pulp  and,  thei^efore,  should 
be  used  in  the  testing  of  all  pulps  from  such  mills.  The 
strip  method  is  approximately  correct  if  applied  as 
follows : 

One  strip  should  be  cut  from  each  lap,  one  third  of 
the  number  from  the  center  of  the  wet  edge  and  per- 
pendicular to  that  edge  and  two-thirds  of  the  number 
from  the  center  of  the  end  of  the  lap  and  perpendi- 
cular to  that  edge.  The  strips  should  be  two  inches 
wide  and  of  such  a  length  that  the  sample  shall  repre- 
sent the  same  proportion  of  relatively  wet  edge  and 
and  of  relatively  dry  center  of  the  lap  as  is  found  in 
the  average  lap  of  the  shipment.  The  length  of  each 
strip  should  be  accurately  measured  and  the  width  of 
all  strips  in  the  same  sample  should  be  approximately 
•     the  same. 

Example.  If  the  laps  average  20  x  30  inches  in  size 
and  the  average  width  of  the  unpressed  lap  edge  is  3 
inches,  then  each  strip  cut  should  be  9.4  inches  long. 
If  such  strips  are  cut  one  inch  too  long  or  one  inch  too 
short,  the  sample  may  contain  as  much  as  2  percent 
more  or  less  dry  pulp  tjian  is  found  m  the  entire  lap, 


The  Wedge  Method  for  Hydraulic-Pressed  Laps.— 

The  modification  of  the  original  Woodruff  method,  as 
proposed  by  F.  M.  Williams,  seems  to  be  reasonably 
correct  in  theory  and  more  convenient  than  the  orig- 
inal method  and,  therefore,  this  modified  method  may 
be  used  where  the  wedge  method  is  desired. 

This  wedge  should  be  2V2  inches  wide  at  the  edge  of 
the  lap  and  should  extend  to  a  point  in  the  exact  eetiter 
of  the  lap.  One  wedge  should  be  cut  from  each  lap. 
One-fourth  of  the  number  of  wedges  should  be  cut 
from  the  middle  of  the  dry  edge  of  the  lap  to  the  cen- 
ter, one-fourth  of  the  wedges  from  the  middle  of  the 
wet  edge  of  the  lap  to  the  center,  and  one-half  of  the 
wedges  from  the  midde  of  the  end  of  the  lap  to  the  cen- 
ter. It  is  important  that  these  wedg(?s  be  cut  accurately, 
using  a  measure  in  each  case,  and  that  the  point  of  the 
wedge  be  not  lost  in  removing  the  sample  from  the 
cut.  A  variation  of  one  inch  in  the  total  length  of  the 
wedge  will  cause  an  alteration  of  the  total  moisture 
fouiiil  in  the  sample  of  from  1  to  2  percent. 

Lap  Pulp,  Unpressed.— Forty  laps  should  be  chosen 
for  sampling.  If  fhc  sampling  is  done  at  the  time  of 
loading  or  unloading,  then  it  is  convenient  to  choose 
one  or  more  laps  from  each  truck  load,  hut  if  any  ab- 
normal condition  exists,  such  as  an  excessive  drying 
out  of  the  top  layer  or  near  the  door,  or  a  wet  end  of 
the  car,  then  the  same  proportion  of  laps  should  be 
chosen  from  these  abnormal  laps  as  exist  in  the  car. 
If  the  sampling  is  done  on  pulp  which  is  already  in 
storage  then  no  lap  should  be  chosen  which  i.-.  not  cov- 
ered hy  at  least  four  other  laps  and  so  surrounded  that 
the  edges  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  dry  out,  and 
the  laps  chosen  should  be  as  thoroughly  distributed 
throutrhout  the  pile  as  is  possible. 

For  this  kind  of  pulp  the  strip  method  is  reeom- 
mended  exclusively.  These  laps  are  made  on  a  wet 
machine  and  moisture  variations  are  largely  due  to 
differences  in  the  pressure  of  the  roll  across  the  sh»et : 
therefore,  the  scientific  and  practical  method  of  sam- 
plin<T  this  pulp,  both  at  the  pulp  mill  and  at  the  paper 
miliris  by  taking  a  strip  across  the  lap  in  the  machine 
direction. 

Strips  should  always  be  cut  across  the  lap  from 
deckle  to  deckle  and,  in  sampling  at  the  receiving  sta- 
tion, may  be  sampled  by  the  cutting  of  inch-wide  strips 
from  the  folded  lap,  or  the  lap  may  be  spread  open  he- 
fore  cutting,  at  the  convenience  of  the  analyst.  (From 
deckle  tn  deckle  is  not  in  the  mnchine  direction. — Ed.'i 
Procedure  for  the  Handling  of  Pulp  Samples  After 

Cutting  Them. 
Samples  should  be  deposited,  immiediately  after  cut- 
ting, in  a  metal  can  with  a  tight-fitting  cover  and  the 
net  weight  should  be  obtained  as  soon  as  practicable 
after  the  taking  of  the  samples.  In  th'  case  of  an  un- 
avoidable delay  between  the  time  of  taking  the  samples 
and  of  weighing,  a  special  precaution  should  h?  taken 
to  seal  the  edges  of  the  cover  with  friction  tape  or 
otherwise. 

The  scales  used  for  weighing  pulp  samples  should 
show  a  decided  deflection  by  the  addition  of  1  gram 
or  03  ounce  and  two  weighings  of  the  same  article 
taken  at  differ?nt  times  should  not  vary  by  more  than 
that  amount  and  the  sensitivity  of  the  scale  should  not 
be  decreased  below  that  amount  when  carrying  the 
maximum  load  of  pulp. 

After  the  wet  weight  of  samples  has  been  ascertained, 
samples  should  be  placed  in  a  suitable  oven  and  dried 
ftt  a  temperature  as  near  212°  Fahr.  as  possible  until 
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two  coiisuc'Utive  w-igliiiigs,  takL-n  not  less  than  I'oiir 
hours  apart,  do  not  differ  by  more  than  3  grams  or  0-1 
ounce,  and  the  minimum  of  these  weights  should  tlicn 
-  l)e  taken  as  the  bone-dry  weight  of  the  sampl;'.  The 
entire  bulk  of  the  sample  selected  from  the  pulp  should 
be  dried  out  for  tliie^  test.  The  temperature  in  the 
drying  oven  shoidd  not  exceed  220  deg.  Pahr.,  nor,  ex- 
cei)t  when  containing  wet  pulp,  be  less  than  204  deg. 
Falir.  No  wet  pulp  shoidd  be  put  in  thie  oven  in  the 
four-hour  interval  between  the  two  final  weighings  of 
a  lot  of  pulp  ali-eady  in  that  oven,  nor  should  there  be 
any  other  soui'ce  of  excessive  moisture  in  the  air  i)as- 
sing  through  the  oven  just  prior  to  the  final  weighing 
of  a  sample  of  pulp.  All  bone-dry  weighings  should 
be  made  as  rapidly  as  possible  after  the  removal  of  the 
pulp  from  the  oven  and  before  the  pulp  has  had  an 
opportunity  to  absorl)  moisture  from  tlic  surronmliiig 
air. 

Calculation  of  the  Air-Dry  Content  of  a  Pulp  Shipment. 

The  bone-dry  weight  of  a  pidp  shipment  is  consid- 
ered as  90  per  cent  of  that  of  the  air-dry  weight.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  arrive  at  the  air-dry  content  of  a  pulp 
shipment,  the  percent  of  bone-dry  pulp  found  in  a  sam- 
ple should  be  multiplied  by  10/9th,  then  by  the  gross 
weight  of  the  shipment. 

Considerations  Involved. 

The  following  points  have  been  considered  in  formu- 
lating the  foregoing  rules  for  the  estimation  of  the  air- 
dry  content  of  M'ood  pulp  shipments: 

1.  The  careful  and  continuous  checking  of  the  weight  and 
moisture  as  given  on  every  invoice  of  pulp  shipment  is  espe- 
cially urged  upon  all  pulp  buyers  as  a  means  of  stimulating 
greater  care   in   the   obtaining  of  the   invoice   figures. 

2.  The  proper  time  for  a  pulp  buyer  to  take  up  the  matter 
of  a  moisture  test  method  to  be  used  on  a  particular  grade  of 
pulp  is  at  the  time  that  the  contract  is  made.  Even  though 
the  buyer  understands  that  the  method  used  at  the  pulp  mill 
IS  not  theoretically  correct  if  the  pulp  is  purchased  with  the 
understanding  that  such  a  method  is  in  use  at  the  pulp  mill 
then  the  pulp  should  be  tested  at  the  receiving  mill  by  the  same 
method  as  that  used  at  the  pulp  mill.  If  the  same"  method  is 
used  at  the  pulp  mill  and  at  the  receiving  mill  and  the  mani- 
pulative details  are  accurately  followed  in  both  tests,  the 
buyer,  can  feel  .justified  in  making  claim  for  a  variation  of 
more  than  2  percent   in   the  air-dry  content   of  the  shipment. 

3.  In  the  recognized  method  for  the  sampling  of  baled  pulp 
the  instructions  are  that  not  less  than  5  percent  nor  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  bales  should  be  sampled.  In  matters 
01  controversy,  the  request  for  the  reweighing  of  10  percent 
of  the  bales  has  been  so  general  that  in  these  recommenda- 
tions the  minimiim  of  5  percent  has  been  omitted.  Baled  ship- 
ments usually  contain  180  to  350  bales  to  a  car  so  the  sam- 
pling of  10  percent  of  the  bales  is  not  an  excessive  hardship  in 
any  case. 

4.  In  the  retesting  of  stored,  baled  pulp,  analysis  are  fre- 
quently requested  to  reweigh  the  entire  shipment  and  rutest 
10  percent  of  the  bales.  However,  the  gross  weight  as  cal- 
culated from  the  weight  of  the  10  percent  of  the  bales  chosen 
for  samphng  usually  checks  reasonably  closely  the  gross  weight 
obtamed  by  reweighing  the  whole  shipment.  In  the  rehand- 
Inig,  bales  are  frequently  damaged  and  if  the  whole  shipment 
IS  reweighed,  a  porti.,n  of  these  damaged  bales  must  be  sam- 
pled. For  this  re.-ison  tne  recommendations  strongly  favor 
tne  reweighing  of  only  the  10  percent  of  sound  and  intact 
hales  which   are  to   be  sampled. 

in  the  retesting  of  stored  roll  pulp,  the  recommendations 
favor  the  reweighing  of  the  entire  shipment  where  possible 
since  these  rolls  usually  vary  widely  in  weight  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  obtain  an  average  roll  weight  bv  the  weighing  of 
a  small  number  of  rollls.  If  the  whole  number  of  rolls  in  thr 
shipment  is  not  available,  then  20  percent  should  be  weighed 
in   order   to   obtain   the   average   roll  weight. 

5.  Roll  pulp  is  run  on  a  drying  machine  which  is  from  two 
to  five  rolls  wide  and  is  usually  tested  at  the  pulp  mill  by  tak- 
ing at  regular  intervaLs  a  strip  the  'full  width  of  the  machine 
from  deckle  edge  to  deckle  edge.  For  this  reason  the  .xcienti- 
fu-  method  of  sampliiig  such  pulp  at  the  receiving  mill  is  by 
choosing  for  sampling  such  proportion  of  right  deckle  rolls 
left  deckle  rolls  (as  determined  by  the  direction  in  which  the 
pulp  is  rolled)   and  non.deckle  edge  rolls  as  will  represent  an 


even  number  of  rolls  from  "'ach  portion  of  the  machine  a'p; 
sampling  each  roll  by  cutting  strips  the  full  length  of  the  roll. 
However,  the  carrying  out  of  this  method  at  a  receiving  mill 
especially  with  a  pulp  which  is  already  in  storage  or  one  mad<' 
on  a  drying  machine  which  is  four  or  five  rolls  wide,  is  look- 
ed upon  as  complicated  and  introducing  more  error  in  mani- 
pulation than  would  result  from  a  simpler  method.  For  this 
reason,  the  usual  method  for  sampling  roll  pulp  is  by  boring 
disks  from  the  rolls  selected  at  random  from  the  shipment 
While  the  results  of  this  method  have  been  so  frequently  cri- 
licised  that  we  have  suggested  the  more  laborious  method  of 
choosing  the  rolls  for  sampling  according  to  position  on  tb( 
drying  m.ichine.  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  20  percent  of 
the  rolls,  representing  e(iually  all  portions  of  the  shipment,  are 
chosen  without  consideration  of  position  on  drying  machine. 
results   are   usually   satisfactory. 

6.  In  the  matter  of  the  disk  method  of  sampling  roll  pulp. 
so  tar  as  is  known  to  the  writers  of  these  recommendations, 
no  research  has  been  done  which  would  assist  in  determining 
the  exact  position  on  the  roll  at  which  the  two  end  borings 
should  be  made.  Instructions  in  use  locally  vary  from  one 
inch  from  the  end  to  six  inches  from  the  end.  Therefore,  in 
the  recommendations,  the  arbitrary  distance  of  three  inches 
has  been  fixed. 

7.  In  the  matter  of  hydraulic-pressed  laps,  there  seems  to 
be  no  question  but  I  hat  Mr.  Woodruff  thoroughly  analyzed  the 
condition  of  these'  laps  and  proposed  the  only  really  scientific 
method  which  has  been  submitted  for  sampling.  The  moisture 
content  of  the  strip  sample  as  usually  taken  bears  no  relation 
to  the  moisture  content  of  the  entire  lap  and  usually  favors 
the  luilp  seller.  Some  pulp  mills  are  taking  wedge  samples. 
but  so  incorrectly  that  it  is  no  improvement  except  in  name. 
One  pulp  mill,  at  least,  is  following  carefully,  the  Woodruff 
method  of  sampling.  The  seeming  difficulty  in  the  marking 
out  of  the  wedges  appears  to  discourage  the  average  man 
doing  routine  pulp  testing  and  for  that  reason,  although  the 
Woodruff  wedge  method  is  the  most  correct  method  which  has 
lieen  suggested  and  has  been  discussed  for  several  years,  it  has 
not  met  with  very  general,  favor  as  a  regular  practice.  For 
thi.s  rea.son  only,  it  is  omitted  from  the  recommendations  and 
in  its  place  are  two.  approximately  correct,  but  simpler  me- 
thods. The  error  in  the  strip  method  as  proposed  is  that  it 
assumes  that  the  whole  portion  of  the  lap  which  h:vs  been 
under  the  press  is  equally  wet.  which  is  not  true,  especially 
with  laps  which  have  been  stored  for  some  davs  between  tlie 
time  of  pressing  and  of  testing.  The  error  in  the  Williams 
modified  wedge  method  is  that  it  assumes  that  the  moisture 
content  of  the  center  of  the  wet  edge  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  corners  of  the  lap  which  is  probably  not  true.  However 
the  error  in  either  of  these  cases  is  probably  not  appreciable! 

8.  Some  pulps  are  shipped  on  skids  and  for  this  kind  of 
shipments  a  method  should  be  adopted,  but  the  writers  an- 
not  prepared  to  make  recommendations  for  skid   pulp. 


RAPID  GROWTH  OF  TIMBER  FOR  PAPER  MILLS. 

An  intensive  .survey  of  Canadiaa  timber  lands,  liy 
Edward  P.  McCarthy,  one  of  America's  be.st  known 
foresters  and  forest  investigators,  has  shown  that  sur- 
prising crops  can  be  secured  from  cut  over  pulp  wood 
land  by  proper  handling. 

An  address  before  American  foresters,  attending  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Woodlands  Section  of  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  told  of  his  in- 
vestigations on  a  19,000  acre  tract  of  timber  land.  He 
.showed  that  there  is  a  startlingly  rapid  growth  of  new 
timber  on  cut  over  pulp  wood  lands  of  mixed  hard  and 
soft  woods,  when  protected  from  fire. 

Mr.  ^McCarthy  was  the  first  forester  on  the  facultv 
of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  at  Syra- 
cuse, but  left  New  York  State  to  make  a  series  of  in- 
vestigations of  Canadian  forests  for  the  Canadian  Com- 
mission of  Conservation. 

Mr.  McCarthy's  investigations  slmwed  that  ten  years 
after  an  original  cut  of  2.9  cords  per  acre  on  virgin 
mixed  Umber  in  the  Canadian  region,  there  was  a 
stand  of  4  cords,  and  at  the  rate  of  growth  maintained 
in  the  last  ten  years,  in  another  ten  there  will  be  6V, 
cords  per  acre,  and  7.6  eords  in  1.")  years.  His  iiivesfi- 
uations.  however,  showed  a  serious  mortality  due 
largely  to  insects,  "      .v: 
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By  EDWARD  BECK,  Publicity  Department,    Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 

"Yes,    Sweden    will    have    some    worth    while    forests  allowini;    their    forests    to    go    uueultivated.      Planting 

in  fifty  or  one  hundred  years,"  admitted  Baron  Man-  and  seeding  follow  cutting  almost  invariably.     Exper- 

nerheim,    head    of    the    Kramfors    Company    in    Stock-  iinents    are    in    pr()gres.s    to    ascertain    how    to    obtain 

hohu,  one  of  the  largest  lumber,  pulp  and  paper  con-  a    ma.\iiiiuni    yield    in    the    shortest    period    of    time, 

cerns    in    Sweden    and    among    tjfie    large-st    owners    of  Drainage   is   resorted  to  to  improve  the   soil.      In   the 

private   forests,    in    reply    to   a   complimentary    remark  Mo   Domsjo    forests   more    than   6,000   miles   of    ditches 

on  the  condition  of  Sweden's  forests.  The  Baron  knows  have   been   constructed   to   this  end,   at   large   cost    but 

Canada.     He  made   an   extended  visit  there   a  year  or  with    highly    gratifying    results.      ilost    of    t^ie    com- 

Ko    ago.      He    saw    much    to    admire    in    the    industrial  panies  maintain  private  nurseries  in  which   to   develop 

development    of   the   Dominion.      He    thinks,  .however,  the  plants.     Some  of  them  are  putting  out  two  million 

that    we    are   not    very    far    advanced    in    the    adminis-  and    upwards    of    seedlings    every    year.      Hardlv    any 

tration    of    our    forests.      "You    ought    to    make    indis-  land    is    permitted    to   go    uncultivated    for    more    than 

criminate    cutting    impossible,"    he   said.      "You    ought  three    years    after    being    cut    over,    the    interval    being 

to   pass   laws   against   it.      In    the    long   run,   the    com-  allowed   merely  to  permit  the  soil   to   recuperate   itself 

panies   over   there   would    find    it   to   their   general    ad-  and   to   get    in    readiness   for   a  new   growth.      Seeding 

vantage  as  well  as  to  the  country's  general  good."  is    carried    on    by    means    of    horse-drawn    mechanical 

The  Baron  is  ^imself  an  ardent  believer  in  refores-  seeders  of  j)low-like  appearance.     Pine  and  spruce  are 

tation     and    has     done     much     for     its     promotion    in  iisually    .sown    in    conjunction,    an    etiual    quantity    of 

Sweden.      His    own    forestry    department,    under    his  '"^ch   species    of   seed    being    dropped    into   the    ground 

inspiration,    is    probably    the   most    progressive    of    any  together.      Boys   and    girls   and  young  women,   as   well 

ifl   the   country,    and   is   much   farther   advanced   than  as    men,    are    employed    in   the    planting    and    seeding 

any  other.     The   personnel  of  his   foresters  is  excep-  operations,  the  object  being  to   reduce   t^e   labor   cost 

tionally  high.  to   the    minimum. 

I  don't  know  how  old  the  Baron  is.  If  called  upon  Re-planting  is  admittedly  a  costly  operation,  es- 
to  guess  I  should  say  somewhere  in  the  sixties.  In  pecially  when  the  interest  on  the  capital  investment 
all  probability  he  will  not  be  living  fifty  years  hence  '«  taken  into  account.  But  here  they  do  not  consider 
to  see  the  fruits  of  his  efforts  to  improve  Sweden's  t^e  question  of  compound  interest  on  the  capital 
forests;  certainly  not  to  see  them  as  they  will  appear  which  is  t)he  bugbear  of  reforestation  in  Canada, 
after  the  lapse  of  another  century.  Nevertheless,  his  ^aeh  year's  operations  are  looked  upon  from  a  book- 
modest  admission  is  not  only  typical  of  his  own  dis-  keeping  point  of  view  as  a  unit.  Cost  is  calculated  on 
interested  regard  for  the  forests,  but  is  characteristic  that  basis.  Swedish  forest  experts  are  not  all  eon- 
alike  of  the  Swedish  national  attitude  towards  the  vinced,  however,  of  the  efficacy  or  the  economic  value 
subject  of  forestry  in  general.  Everybody  is  looking  "f  artificial  replanting,  although  e^ndenees  of  its 
forward  to  and  working  for  the  future.  There  is  not  practical  results  are  by  no  means  wanting.  Southern 
the  slightest  danger  of  Sweden  ever  becoming  a  forest  Sweden  possesses  some  fine  examples  of  man-planted 
banlirupt;  or  that  t^e  Swedish  forests  will  ever  be  forests,  which  are  from  fifty  to  sixty  years  old.  Tiiey 
exhausted  for  the  sake  of  producing-  immediate  profits,  are  now  ready  for  their  first  thinning  and  will  yield 
however  great  the  temptation.  a    very    satisfactory    harvest.      In    some    of    them    the 

That  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  Sweden  does  not  ^^^^^.    ai"'"    planted    at    regidar    intervals    of    six    feet 

now  possess   fine  forests   in   abundance,   or  that   these  '"'  e'tJher  direction.     They  are  mostly  pine  and  spruce, 

forests    are    not    now    being    utilized    to    the    limit    of  '^^^>'  ^^"'^  f'''^"  upstanding  trees  and  present  a  uniform 

prudence  and  to  the  full  extent  of  the  demands  made  appearance    of   almast    military   precision.      There    are 

upon   them   by   Sweden's   constantly   increasing   export  ^    f^"^^'    cultivated    forests    older    than    those    described 

trade   in   lumber,   pulp,    paper   and   other  forest   prod-  ''"*  systematic  efforts  at  replanting  seem  to  have  had 

uets  as  well  as  to  supply  all  of  the  domestic  require-  ^'^^"'  l^egrinni"?  much   less  tjian  fifty  years  ago. 

ments   of  these   commodities.  Tn    Northern    Sweden    apparently    no    efforts    were 

After  a  thorough  and  painstaking  inspection  of  nuule  to  propagate  forests  in  any  large  way  up  to 
several  government  forests  and  four  extensive  private  fifteen  years  ago.  Since  that  time  planting  and  seeding 
forests,  including  those  owned  by  the  Mo  Domsjo  Com-  have  become  very  general.  Everywhere  one  finds 
pany,  the  largest  i)rivate  forests  in  Sweden,  the  plantations  of  from  five  to  fifteen  years  of  age  giving 
Holmens  Bruks  Company,  the  Kramfors  Company,  signs  of  healthy  and  vigorous  growth  and  promising 
the  Fiskeby  Paper  Company,  as  well  as  of  forests  extensive  crops  of  mature  trees  in  due  time.  In  many 
owned  by  communities  and  by  farmers,  one  is  most  of  these  plantations,  foresters  tell  us  their  plantings 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  in  Sweden  the  forests  yield  95  per  cent  of  helathy  trees, 
are  farmed.  They  are  cultivated  with  all  the  care  As  in  Cana.la,  so  in  Sweden,  there  are  two  schools 
and  assiduity  that  is  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  of  foresters.  One  believes  in  ]ea\-ing  to  Nature  most 
wheat  lands  in  the  Canadian  Ncu-thwest  or  to  the  of  the  work  of  replanting  the  forests  and  of  render- 
sugar  plantations  in  the  Southern  States.  The  result  ing  only  such  assistance  as  may  seem  to  be  actually 
obtained  is  a  permanent,  constant  and  ascertainable  necessary.  Tiie  other  believes "  that  the  best  results 
current  yield  and  an  assurance  that,  barring  accidents,  are  to  he  obtained  in  everj'  ca.se  by  artificial  .-ulti- 
this  yield  will  continue  indefinitely  and  in  increased  vation.  With  the  former,  financial  considerations 
volume  for  all  time  to  come.  frc(|uently    prevail.      "\Anu»t's    the    use    of    spending 

Not  all   Swedish  foresters  agree  as  to  the  superior-  nKmey   to   do   something   which   Nature   will   do    alone 

ity  of  any  given  method  of  reforestation,  but  none  are  and  do  much  better  if  it  is  left  to  her  to  do?"  thev 
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say.  Tliey  also  assert  that  artificial  propagation  im- 
paii-s  the  stamiiui  of  the  trees  and  involves  risks  of 
early  losses  wlu-h  are  avoided  when  Nature  does  the 
woi'k. 

Mr.  Carl  Erie  Hartji,  chief  fore.ster  for  tlie  Fiskhy 
Paper  Company,  is  one  of  those  who  believe  in  jiivinji- 
Natui-e  every  chance  to  replant  the  forests.  In  his 
woods  near  Finsjiong;  Ihe  shows  some  intei'cstinj:'  i-e- 
.snlts  obtained  from  strip-cutting,  as  it  is  called.  Tliis 
involves  the  clean  eutting  of  a  .strip  about  1,000  feet 
wide  and  two  or  tliree  times  as  long  with  the  stand- 
ing forests  on  both  sides.  Seeds  from  the  standing 
trees  arc  scattered  by  the  wind  over  the  elean-eut 
area  and  in  time  take  root  and  develop  into  trees. 
Plots  so  rut  in  the  Finspong  woods  .s;iow  a  proficient 
growth  after  tiiree  years.  On  some  plots  cut  over 
about  seven  years  ago  there  is  a  fiiu'  growth  of 
young  trees  which  give  a  promi.se  of  developing  into 
excellent  stands  of  pine  and  spruce.  Mr.  Barth  is 
very  enlliusiastie  for  this  method  of  cutting  and  has 
prepared  an  elaborate  i-ei)ort  showing  its  results  for 
presentation  to  the  Swedish  Forestry  Association 
whieji,  in  conjunction  with  a  number  of  Norwegian  for- 
esters, is  to  visit  his  woods  this  summer. 

Forestermaster  Isaac  Ljungquist  of  the  Holnien 
Bruks  Company  is  also  strong  for  the  natural  method 
of  reforestation  and  has  many  spots  in  his  woods  to 
prove  what  can  be  done  in  this  way.  He  is  opposed 
to  spending  money  on  nurseries  and  on  planting  and 
needing  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  such  expenditures 
/xre  vitally  necessary.  He  admits  that  there  are  cir- 
cumstances which  can  only  be  met  by  artificial  means 
and  he  doesn't  neglect  to  seed  or  plant  his  land 
w.hen    natural   means  are  not   available. 

But  the  success  of  Sweden's  forests,  it  is  very  evi- 
dent, depends  less  upon  the  methods  employed  for 
•securing  a  new  growth  of  trees  than  it  does  upon 
the  scientific  means  employed  in  harvesting  the  cur- 
rent croji.  In  Ameriea,  and  "to  some  extent  in  Canada, 
forests  arc  cut  down  on  the  principle  of  .securing 
the  greatest  yield  of  wood  for  the  smallest  outlay 
of  nuiney.  In  Sweden,  both  in  theory  and  practice, 
the  main  ob.jeet  sought  in  cutting  seems  to  be  to 
obtain  the  maximum  yield  of  wood  compatible  with 
the  least  injury  to  the  standing  forests.  TJiere  is  all 
the  difference  between  scientifie  and  uii-seientific  «for- 
estry  in  the  two  .principles.  The  first  eonsideration 
given  to  logging  in  Sweden  is  how  to  cut  in  such  a 
manner  as  insure  an  increased  growth  to  the  remaining 
forest.  "With  the  exception  of  the  "strip-cutting" 
methods  above  referred  to  and  which  is  by  no  meaus 
universally  employed,  tjiere  is  little  or  no  clean- 
cutting.  Trees  are  taken  out  by  .selection,  either  be- 
cause they  have  reached  their  maximum  growth  and 
consequent  yield  or  to  ensure  a  better  opportunity 
to  those  left  standing  by  improved  light,  ventilation 
and  sunslnne.  Enough  birch  is  usually  left  to  afford 
protection  to  the  gi'owing  pine  and  spruee.  Atten- 
tion is  given  to  crop  rotation.  The  soil  is  stiulied 
as  to  its  fitness  for  the  species  to  be  grown  on  it. 
Drainage  is  resorted  to  wherever  necessary.  Wliere 
clean-cutting  is  indulged  in  it  is  made  in  selected 
spots  and  these  spots  are  rejilanted  or  seeded  with  tjie 
least    possible    delay. 

In  every  direction  the  forests  show  the  effect  of 
the  good  care  they  receive.  Bai-ren  spots  are  very 
scarce.  There  is  very  little  underbrush  to  obstruct 
the  view   or  nuike  travel   through   the    forests  ai-duous. 


Most  of  the  forest.s  present  the  appearance  of  eulti- 
vated  ])ark  areas.  Large  grfiujis  of  trees,  especially 
|)ines  and  spruces,  grow  uniforndy  in  heigldli  and 
girth.  T/iere  are  few  crooked,  stunted  or  dwarf 
growths,  defective  trees  being  the  first  to  yield  to 
the  woodman's  axe.  After  n  eutling  the  minor 
braiu'hes  are  left  on  the  ground  to  affortl  jjrotection 
to  the  seedlings  and  coiitriinite  to  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,   hut  debris-strewn  forests  are  unknown. 

To  sum  up,  it  may  be  said  that  while  intensive 
forestry  in  Sweden  may  not  have  reached  the  degree 
of  develoi)ment  attained  in  (ici'many  or  in  France 
it  is.  bfyond  criticism  in  its  em])loyment  of  those 
methods  -of  cutting  best  designed  to  obtaining  the 
greatest  possible  yield  of  timbei-  and  at  the  same 
time  facilitate  as  mue;h  as  possible  the  best  natural 
reproduction,  and  that  in  accommodating  the  adaj)!- 
ability  of  the  .species  employed  to  the  varjdng  con- 
ditions of  the  country,  in  efficient  fire  protection,  in 
counteractng  the  influences  of  forests  insects  and 
disea.ses  and  in  its  economical  utilization  of  the  forest 
yield  in  industrial  operations,  Sweden  ranks  second 
to  no  other  eonntrv. 


RATES  OF  PAY  PROPOSED  BY  THE  INTER- 
NATIONAL PAPER  COMPANY. 

The   Digester   gives   the    following  list   of  the    rates 

which     the    International     Paper    Company,  operating 

more  than  twenty  mils  in  tlie  Cnited  States  and  Can- 
ada, has  asked  their  men  to  accept  as  a  basis  for  ter- 
minating  their   strike   and    returning   to   work. 

Rates  Hours  Daily 

Wood  Deparimeni :                per  hour  per  day  Wages 

Bocmi   Gang 39c  8  $:5.12 

Conveyor    Men 38e  8  3.04 

Barker   Men 42e  8  3.36 

Splitter  Men 42c  8  3.36 

Wood    Handlers 38c  8  3.04 

Chipper  Men 43e  8  3.44 

Groundwood   Deparimeni: 

Wood   Handlers 41c  8  $3.28 

Sliver    Screen    Men    ....      41c  8  3.28 

Grinder  Men 48c  8  3.84 

Stone     Sharpeners     ....     49c  8  3.92 

Screen   Tenders 48c  8  3.84 

Decker   Men 46c  8  3.68 

Sulphite   Deparimeni : 

Tower    Men 38c  8  $3.04 

S\di)thur     Burners     .  .      .  .     46c  8  3.68 

Cooks 64c  8  5.12 

1st    Helpers 53c  8  4.24 

2nd    Helpers 47c  8  3.76 

Blow    Pit    Men 47c  8  3.76 

Screen    Tenders 4Sc  8  3.84 

Wet    Machine   Tenders    .  .     46c  8  3.68 
Pnper  Mill: 

Beater    Men 40c  8  $3.20 

Mixer    Men 49c  S  3.92 

Machine    Tenders     . .      . .     88c*  8  7.04 

.    Back    Tenders 72c*  8  5.76 

Third   Hands 59c*  8  4.72 

l"'ourt.ii    Hands 46c  8  3.68 

Boll     FiidsluM-s 44e  8  3.52 

Weighers 48c  8  3.84 

Markers 44c  8  3.52 


Highest  rate  paid. 
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I  would  report  that  the  financial  statement  for 
the  year  ending  JMay  31st,  1920,  has  been  duly  audited 
by  ilr.  W.  P.  Beuuett,  Honorary  Auditor. 

The  Association  has  at  present  47  active  members 
and  41  associate  members,  this  being  a  uet  increase 
of  one  ill  the  active  membei-ship  and  a  decrease  of 
six  in  the  associate  membership.  Winen  last  year  the 
Association  increased  the  fees,  a  decrease  in  the  asso- 
ciate membei'ship  was  anticipated  to  an  extent  greater 
than  what  lias  actually  taken  place. 

The  Association  now  again  starts  on  a  new  year. 
The  year  just  closed  has  been  an  active  one  for 
the  Association,  it  having  during  the  year  again  dem- 
onstrated its  usefulness  by  taking  up  numerous  mat- 
ters affecting  t^ie  Cauailiaii  Paper  Box  industry,  some 
of.  the  more  prominent  matters  which  iiave  been  dealt 
witlii  being,  — 

Conference   with    the    Board    mills    last    Fall    in 
respect  to  prices  and  subsequent  conferences  with 
them  towards  increasing  the  uses  of  Paper  Boxes. 
Establishment  of   average   .standards   of   time    in 
connection    witli    the    manufacture    of    Shoe    Box, 
lib.    Candy    Box  and   For  Folding   Box   plants. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  the  President,  Vice-President, 
Advisory    Committee,    and    other    Committtees    for    lihe 
amount  of  time  and  effort  which  t^iey  have  all  cheer- 
fully   given,    in    the    Association 's    interest. 

Consistent  with  its  slogan  "Advance",  in  keeping 
with  tJie  dignity  of  the  Association  and  the  prestige 
of*  the  Canadian  Paper  Box  industry,  the  Association, 
during  the  year  just  ended,  has  been  incorporated 
by    the    Dominion    G-overnment. 

The  Incorporation  is  in  conformity  with  the  fact 
that  for  some  considerable  time  pa.st,  when  the  Do- 
minion Government,  Ontario  Government,  or  ot.her 
public  bodies  have  desired  information  on  the  Can- 
adian Paper  Box  industry,  the  Canadian  Paper  Box 
Manufacturers'  Association  has  been  recognized  as  the 
lieacl(|iiarters   of  tihe   industry. 

That  live  organization,  the  Toronto  Carton  Club 
continues  actively  in  existence,  Jiolding  luncheon  meet- 
ings twice  monthly,  and  doing  excellent  work  towards 
stabilizing  condition^:  in  Toronto  during  the  ]ireseiit 
dull  tiiiii'. 

Resjiecting  trade  conditions,  1  ob.scrve  that  in  my 
rejioit  of  a  year  ago  I  referred  to  the  shortage  of 
board  whic^i  was  incidental  to  the  world  wide  shortage 
of  raw  material  then  prevailing.  .Since  then  the 
sitiiaticin  has  altogetllier  changed,  and  instead  of  a 
scarcity,  there  is  abundance,  not  only  of  materials, 
but  of  labor,  and  instead  of  a  seller's  it  is  now  a 
buyer's  market. 

The  change    in    the   situation    is   not    by   chance,   but 
from    the    workings    of    unchangeable    economic    laws, 
which    govern,    and    notwithstanding    artificial    coiidi 
tions  arising   from    time   to   time,   as.sert    themselves   in 
t.'ie    long    run. 

The  proces-s  of  adjustment  now  taking  its  course 
is  going  on  as  satisfactorily  as  could  be  expected.  A 
numlier  of  lines  are  now  below  their  1913  level  and 
may  increa.se  in  price.  Other  lines  have  probably  not 
been  reduced  sufficiently  to  reach  tllieir  true  level. 
Therefore,  .speaking  of  commodities  generally,  prices 
are    out    of    alignment,    but    indications    point    to    the 
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downward    movement    in    a    violent    sense    having   been 
arrested,  or  to  a  very  great  extent  at  least. 

-It  can  therefore  be  said  that  considerable  progre.-s 
has  been  made  towards  the  goal  of  stabilizing  of 
prices  which  has  to  be  reached  before  buyers  will 
be   inspired   with   confidence  to  buy   freely. 

T^iere  is  still  considerable  smoothing  out  to  be  done 
of  labor  costs,  following  the  reduction  in  food  and 
inanufaetured  go.-ids,  before  the  construction  of  build- 
ings, whic'h  thi.s  continent  is  most  in  need  of  at  the 
jiresent  time,  can  be  commenced  on  a  large  scale. 
When  that  point  arrives,  and  the  indications  are  that 
it  will  come  towards  the  end  of  this  j'ear  or  early 
next  year,  another  period  of  prosperity  can  be 
looked  for. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Paper  Box  Industry,  in  com- 
(laiiy  with  many  other  industries,  is  finding  trade 
conditions!  very  dull  and  orders  .scarce.  In  view  of 
such  conditions,  t/ie  Toronto  Carton  Club  has  during 
tlie  year  1921  taken  up  from  various  standpoints  — 
and  with  beneficial  results  —  the  question  "IIow  can 
we  make  five  best  of  and  improve  present  quiet  con- 
ditions ill   the  Paper  Box  industry?" 

Bearing  on  the  above  (piestion.  tlie  following 
thoughts   occur   to    me, — 

The  present  times  call  for  the  quality  and  stead- 
fastness to  the  greatest  degree,  and  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  in  the  last  few  years. 

In  the  keeiniess  of  competition,  manufacturers  need 
to  guai'd  against  their  minds  becoming  olisessed  witii 
what  t.'ieir  competitoi-s  are  doing.  In  this  respect, 
I  would  (piote  from  a  paper  read  by  me  under  date 
Februarv  24th,  at  a  luncheon  of  the  Tnronto  Carton 
Club,—  " 

"A  great  part  of  t'lie  world's  troubles  come 
through  ignorance,  and  ignorance  is  the  greatest 
cause  of  cutting  of  prices.  Ignorance  of  what 
your  competitor  is  actually  doing. 

It  is  generally  known  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  Ananiases  among  the  bu.yers,  yet  how 
often  is  the  word  of  the  buyer  accepted  without 
taking  the  troniile  to  get  t,he  facts  from  your 
competitor. 

Ajiothcr  ijoint  always  to  be  remembered  is  that 
while  on  a  competitive  job,  a  number  may  be 
bidding,  only  one  usually  gets  it.  When  you 
do  not  get  the  job,  take  it  coolly.  Do  not  a.s.sume 
that  your  competitor  has  cut  the  price.  Do  not, 
becau.se  the  buyer  tell.s  you  your  price  is  high, 
go  back  and  refigure  a  ridiculously  low  price 
just  to  find  out  w;iether  it  will  get  the  job,  or 
to  spite  the  other  fellow.  Di.scouiit  that  feeling 
wliic'h  seems  to  be  so  conunon  among  salesmen, 
that  the  buyer  is  a  friend  of  youi-s,  and  that 
on  even  tenns«  yon  will  get  the  business.  You 
may  think  he  is  a  friend  of  yours,  whereas  he 
may  be  only  using  you  to  check  up  the  figures 
of  someone  else  to  whom  he  intends  to  give  the 
preference. 

The  succes.sful  bidder  may  originally  nave  i|UO- 
ted  higher  than  you,  and  'having  the  pi-eference. 
has  been  permitted  to  meet  your  figures  as  you 
slid  down. 

1    therefore   emphasize   the   point    not    to    be   too 
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anxious  about  any  particular  job.     If  you  cannot 

grct    it    by    lejiitimate  .  methods,    drop    it    and    go 

on    to    ,sonietliiii<r    else.       One    swallow    does    not 

make    a    Summer.      One    job    will    not    make    or 

break  your   business." 

Coming  back   to   the  question    "How   can   we   make 

the   be«.t   of   and    improve    present    quiet    conditions   in 

the    Paper  Box    industry?"   The    answer   does   not   lie 

in   watching  your  competitor  and   worrying  over  what 

he   is  doing  or   what  you   imagine   he   is  doing.     Nor 

does    it    lie    in    wild    cutting    of    prices    to    stimulate 

business,  as  instead   of  stimulating,  it  will   only  result 

in    the   buyer  'holding   further   back. 

"And    why    beholdest    thou    the    mote    that    is 

in    thy     brfither's    eye,    but    considerest    not    the 

beam  that  is  in  thine  own  eye?" 

Is   not   the   answer  to  be   found   in   the   direction   of 

improvement  in  one's  own  methods  in  Factory,  Office 

or  Sales  Departments;  towards  manufacturing  cconom- 

ically,   giving  of  better  service,   and   finding   new  uses 

for  Paper  Boxes? 

Coupled  wJth  a  wide  sense  of  vision  which  will 
view  matters  in  the  true  perspective,  recognizing  that 
present  conditions  are  but  temporary,  t'he  Paper  Box 
manufacturer  in  following  such  a  line  of  policy  will 
not  have  time  to  worry  abftut  his  competitor,  and 
when  normal  conditions  arrive,  the  Canadian  Paper 
Box  industry  will  be  at  the  high  standard  aimed  at 
in  the  following  objects,  which  I  quote  from  the  ob- 
jects   of    the    Association. 

"To  raise  the  general  standard  of  efficiency 
of  those  in  the  business,  whereby  the  capital 
involved  shall  'have  a  proper  return  thereon,  the 
management  shall  be  adequately  rewarded,  the 
wages  paid  and  factory  conditions  shall  be  such 
as  to  attract  a  good  class^  of  labor,  and  to  im- 
,  prove  the  quality  of  the  product  turned   out." 


PAPER  BOX  FACTORY  FOR  EDMONTON. 

Through  the  efforts  of  the  board  of  trade  a  new 
industry  has  been  secured  for  Edmonton,  Alta.  The 
National  Paper  Box  and  Carton  Co.  with  a  main 
factory  at  Vancouver  and  a  branch  at  Victoria  have 
arranged  for  the  Heuuingsen  Dye  Works  building  on 
llOA  Avenue,  and  are  rapidly  putting'  the  building 
in  .shape.  A  complete  line  of  knock-down  and  set-up 
boxes  will  be  manufactured,  including  a  line  of 
fa.ncy  candy  boxes.  The  fibre  boai-d  and  other  raw 
material  will  all  be  purchased  in  Canada,  most  of 
the  material  coming  from  the  eastern  provinces.  About 
50  people  will   be  employed   at  the  start. 


CHICOUTIMI  REFORESTING. 

An  extensive  plan  of  rcforesliug  its  timber  limits  ;has 
been  decided  upon  by  the  Chicoutimi  Pulp  Company. 
The  company  has  obtained  the  services  of  the  Quebec 
Forestry  Department  to  make  a  complete  survey  of 
its  timber  reserves,  and  the  best  method  of  their 
exploitation.  The  outline  of  the  project  has  already 
been  adopted  and  the  company  has  lately  sent  one 
of  its  employees  to  Europe,  where  he  will  study  Euro- 
pean methods  on  the  ground  and  consult  with  tihe 
best-known  practitioners  in  this  field. 


THE  HALF-TONE  AND  ITS  WHIMS. 

(From  Special  liulletin  No.  3,  of  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association.) 

You  recall  what  the  cynic  said  about  women"  That 
you  can't  live  with  'em,  and  you  can't  live  without 
'em.  If  that  is  true  half-tones  must  be  feminine.  We 
cannot  well  do  without  half-tones,  but  no  printer  has 
b»cn  able  to  live  with  them  for  any  length  of  time 
without  shattering  the  Fourth  Commandment  into  ten 
thousand  quivering  fragments  of  explosive  English. 

Half-tones  are  as  full  of  unexpected  "kicks"  as  a 
jug  of  home-brew.  Even  with  the  most  careful  make- 
ready  and  the  best  of  ink,  the  results  are  sometimes 
enough  to  make  a  conscientious  printer  weep  and  the 
customer  rave. 

"Unsuitable  stock,"  says  the  foreman  of  one  of  the 
largest  pressrooms  in  Canada,  "is  the  most  frequent 
cause  of  poor  results  when  printing  from  halftones. 
This  doesn't  necessarily  mean  poor  stock.  The  stock 
must  be  suited  to  the  cut,  if  you  want  a  satisfactory 
job.  Of  course,  it  isn't  necessary  to  tell  a  printer  that 
he  can't  use  a  133-line-screen  half-tone  on  newsprint 
or  that  a  120-line  screen  is  usually  best  for  general 
work. 

"But  to  get  the  best  results — plenty  of  detail  and 
high-lights — we  have  to  use  ink  that  suits  the  cut. 
Different  half-tones  require  different  inks,  and  if  the 
sizing  of  the  paper  isn  "t  evenly  laid  and  well  brushed, 
the  stock  won't  take  ink  of  sufficient  body  to  bring 
out  the  tones  to  the  best  advantage.  Then  we  get  a 
weak  and  washy  half-tone." 

The  proper  stock  being  chosen,  the  pressman  has  an 
opportunity  to  show  his  skill  when  he  prepares  his 
make-ready.  Overlays  must  be  carefully  cut  and  plac- 
ed so  as  to  secure  a  deep,  rich  tone  in  the  shadows,  and 
clear,  unsullied  high-lights.  The  middle  tones  must 
be  built  up  with  overlays  of  various  thicknesses  to 
bring  out  all  the  values  of  the  cut. 

When  soft  tones  and  a  wealth  of  detail  are  desired, 
it  is  well  to  use  a  screen  as  fine  as  166-line.  This,  how- 
ever, demands  the  highest-grade  stock  and  printing 
under  the  very  best  conditions.  133-line  is  fine  enough 
for  good  magazine  and  commercial  Avork,  while  for  use 
in  the  general  run  of  catalogues  and  for  trade-paper 
ads,  it  is  unwise  to  attempt  an.ything  finer  than  120- 
line.  60-line  is  best  for  newspaper  work.  If  the  60- 
line  screen  is  too  fine  for  the  stock  specified,  it  is  best 
to  u.se  line  cuts  rather  than  half-tones. 

Whatever  screen  is  used,  it  is  well  to  remember,  when 
selecting  stock,  that  there  is  paper  made  in  Canada  to 
suit  every  requirement.  Whether  the  job  is  the  finest 
book  work  or  a  moderate-priced  envelope  stuffer,  you 
need  not  go  outside  Canada  to  find  a  suitable  stock. 

Should  you  be  uncertain  as  to  just  what  stock  to 
use  on  any  particular  job,  look  through  the  sample- 
books  of  any  dealer  in  Canadian-made  papers.  If 
there's  no  sample-book  handy,  call  up  or  write  to  .vour 
nearest  dealer.  He  can  give  you  better  service  than 
any  foreign  maker,  and  as  for  qualit.v — prove  to  .vour- 
self  through  actual  use  that  there  is  no  better  paper 
on  the  market  than  that  made  right  here  in  Canada. 


Mr.  G.  H.  Mead,  president,  and  Mr.  P.  B.  Wilson, 
vice-president  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills,  were  in  ^Montreal  last  week.  Another  visitor  was 
Mr.  Angus  McLean  of  the  Bathurst  Co. 


The  concrete  has  been  |)oured  for  the  turbine  for 
number  seven  unit  in  the  Laurentide  ])owerhou.st^  and 
the  o-cnerator  foundation  ring  has  been  set.  The  luimber 
seven  generator  is  expected  in  a  eou]ile  of  weeks.  Parts 
for  number  eight  unit  are  beginning  to.  arrive,  but 
none   of  the   big  sections  have  put   in   an   appearance. 
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Wit;i    the    c-iimpl('tioii    of    one    (if    five    large    units 
projected   fur  tlie   |)l;iiit   of  the   Waterway   Pai)er  Prod- 
ucts   ('(mi))a)iy,    an     lllinnis    ( '(U'poratioii,    Cliicafi'o    will 
soon    see    its    first    paper    niili    in    operation.      The    cost 
of   each    of    tlie   four   units   reiuaiiiini;-    to    he    liuilt    will 
be  clcfse   to   a   million   dollars.      The   jjlant    as   it   stands 
at    the    ])resent    time    represents   an    outlay    thus    far    f)t' 
over  ifTOO, ()()().     A    i:)2-iuch   P>lack-('lawsoii    Fourdrinier 
machine     of    latest     tyi)e    has    been     delivered     at     the 
))iant.      Waltei'   A.    Strong-,    wlu)   i.s  a.ssoctiated    with    the 
O'licafro    Dalhf   Nnrs.   heads   the   conii)an\-   a.s    president 
and    ueuei'al    iiuniaiiei-,    and    Kmmauuel    M.    Mendolsoim 
will    be    vice    |)resident    and    ti-easnrer.      The    concei-n's 
capitalization    is    as    follows:    .'fioOO, ()()()    jireferi-ed    stock, 
10   shares   common    of   no    par   value,    and    $4r)(),0()0    in 
fiifit:   mortcrase    bonds,      .\ewsprint    is    to    lie    the    main 
product,     thoup'h     it     is     expected     later     to     turn     out 
some  wall  paper  also.     A  contract  c()verin<r  a  period  of 
twenty  years   has   been   entered    into   with    the   Ohicaso 
Dnili/  Nrirs.  on    a    cost   plus   basis,    whereby   the   Daily 
rompany  ouarantees  to   jnirchase  a   mininnim   of  7,500 
tons  of  news]irint   annually   from    the   mill.     The  total 
outjnit  is  expected  to  total  about   10,000  tons  annually. 
The  House  of  Representatives  Foreign   Affairs  Coni- 
niittee  last  Thursday  favorably  reported  the  joint  res- 
olution, already  passed  by  the  senate,  for  appointment 
of  a   commission   to   confer  with   tijie   raiuidian   govern- 
ment I'elative  to  cancellation  of  the  Canadian   Order  in 
Council   restricting    impoi-tiatiou   of  pidp   Mood    to   the 
United   States. 

The  New  York  State  Conservation  ('onimission  in 
a  sununary  of  forest  fire  losses  givei}  out  for  publica 
<iou  last  week,  reports  a  damage  of  ^liT,");');")  in  the 
State  during  last  spring  and  an  expense  of  .'}!:!4,01 
entailed  in  fighting  t.he  flames.  This  spring  was  shown 
by  cinnparison  with  jirevious  years  to  have  been  t.he 
worse  for  forest  fires  since  1903.  In  some  sections 
of  the  Adii'ondacks,  notably  in  the  vicinity  of  Saranac 
Lake,  where  the  rainfall  continues  insufficient,  there 
is  still  considerable  fire  danger.  The  total  number 
of  fires  reported  this  sprng  wa,s  369,  of  which  209 
were   in   the  Adirondacks  and   70  in   the   Catskills. 

The  United  States  Forest  Service  announces  that 
the  100,000,000  cubic  feet  of  spruce,  cedar  and  hemlock 
covering  a  vast  area  of  forest  preserves  north  of 
Ketchikan,  Alaska,  ,has  been  purchased  at  a  iiublic 
sale  by  the  Alaskan-American  Paper  Corporation  of 
New  York.  The  buyer,  it  is  announced,  has  applied 
for  power  rig^lits  on  Orchard  Lake,  and  plans  to  erect 
])ulp  and  paper  mills  .here.  The  sale  is  one  of  the 
largest  ever  made  of  pulp  timber  on  the  Northwestern 
national   forests. 

Notwithstanding  the  protests  of  the  workers,  wage 
reductions  amounting  to  l:;  per  cent  for  skilled  men 
and  30  per  cent  for  unskilled  labor,  went  into  effect 
last  week  in  all  jiapcr  mills  of  Soutliwesteni  Michigan. 
About  6,000  woi-kers  wei-e  affected,  and  the  cuts  will 
amount  to  about  $2,000,000  a  year.  This  is  t.he  second 
big  pay  i-ul  for  the  past  ,pi;ii'tc|-.  in  Mav,  llie 
various  mills  clipped  ICi"-;!  p,.,-  ccnl  fi-oni  the"  work- 
'crs"    wages,    tliis    reduction    having    been    conceded    bv 


t.'lie  workers  without  pi-otest  because  it  represented  a 
war  bonus  payment  made  in  May,  1920,  intended  es- 
pecially to  he!])  them  meet  the  then  excessive  cost 
of   living. 

The  effects  of  the  jiresent  business  dejiression  are 
being  visited  u])on  small  investors  in  paper  manufac- 
turing est^dilishments  who.se  dividends  have  been  either 
greatly  reduced  or  pa.s,sed  altogether.  This  is  shown 
to  be  the  case  in  S(nithern  :\ric3iigan  and  Northwestern 
Indiana,  wlier-c  a  canvass  of  stockholdei-s  in  eigliteen 
pa|)er  mainifaci  tiring  concei-ns  shows  that  ontsfde  of 
possibly  100  capitalist.s,  individuals  of  small  means 
numbering  about  2,000  hold  securities  as  investors. 
Many  of  these  are  shown  to  be  largely  or  wholly 
dependent  on  dividends  from  their  .stocks  for  sus- 
tenance. Hundreds  of  women  and  dependents  are  in- 
cluded ni  this  smaller  investing  class.  Some  of  those 
who  feel  it  necessai-y  to  dispo.se  of  thcii-  holdings,  find 
that  tlhere  has  been  rpiite  a  shrinkage  in  the  market 
value    of   their  .stock    witiiin    recent    months. 

■\    break    among    the    union    workers    of    the    Tnter- 
nalional   Papci-   Company  has   residted    in   the   opening 
of  .several   of   the   larger  mills   of  the   comjjanv    which 
have    been    closed    since    May    1.    when    the    m'e'n    went 
on    .strike    against    the    propo.sed    reduction    in     wa-'cN 
\\itlnn    the    j.ast    week    thousands    of    .skilled    and    un- 
.-kdlcd   workers,  refusing  to  obey  any  longer  the  orders 
of    the    union    leaders,    have    returned    to    work    under 
the    wage    conditions    propo.sed    by    the    eomjiany    on 
Alay   _4.      These  terms   represent   a  reduction    of  about 
-1     l)er    cent    as    compared    with    the  scale    of    wa^es 
.••xisting    up    t<i    May    1.      The    large    i.jant    at    Niagara 
trails   is  now  runniJig  at   full    capacity,  and  the  Mont- 
gomery mills  at  Turnei^  Falls,  Ma.ss.,  is  also  runnin- 
to    capacity    under    tjie    new    conditions.      At    Berlin" 
NH.,  where  .several  of  the  comi)anys  mills  are  located' 
some    trouble    is    re,,oTted    to    have    occurred    wdien   an 
attempt  was  made  to  import  strike  breakers.     A  clash 
bet;ween    strikers    and    s^trike-breakei-s     resulted     in     a 
score   or  more   hospital   ca.ses.      The   move   of   the   com- 
pany was  not  to  the  liking  of  the  Mayor,  who  ordered 
he   s  r.ke- n-eakers    to   leave    ,owu.      Damages   done    to 
tlic   plant   because  of  recent  strike   troubles,   will    prob- 
alily  cost  company  about  $15,000. 

A  study  made  by  the  United  St<ites  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  at  Madison.  Wis.,  by  which  it  was  .sought 
to  a.scertam  what  chemicals  would  best  sen^e  to  pre- 
vent pul])  and  |)uli.  wood  decay,  ^las  shown  sodium 
fluoride  to  be  in  all  probability  the  best  disinfectant 
witli  borax  a  close  second.  This  conclusion  is  arrived 
at  in  a  preliminary  report  jiLst  issued  throu<-h  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  A.s.sociation.  A  more  ex- 
haii.stive  and  complete  statement  bearing  on  this  vital 
matt.M-  will  be  i.ssned  in  the  near  future.  A  report  of 
mill  trials  at  the  plant  of  Price  Bros,  and  Co  will 
soon  be  published  in  this  Afagazine. 


As  ong  as  a  man  looks  on  his  printing  as  overhead 
he  will  buy  the  cheapest.  When  he  realizes  that  it  is 
sales  and  advertising  literature,  ho  will  bnv  the  best — 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

A  1    Raw  Materials  for  Papermaking.  Ch.  GROUD. 

Pfl^ier    xxiv    4-S   (.1;,...  1920).   -Description  of  various 

;Ss'  of  mulberries  (Broussonetia),  and  other  Mm-a- 

eaeand™     various   species    of    Malvacea     together 

^h  a  detailed  description  of  the  method  of  making 

paper  by  hand  from  the  bark  of  the  paper  mulbern  ui 

'  Ts.'  Bamboo  as  Papermaking  Material  Ch.  GROUD. 
Papier  xxiii,  298-301    (Dec.   1920).     A  description  of 
various  species  of  bamboos,  of  the  manner  m  wli.ch 
some  of 'them  can  be  cultivated  in  the  South  of  Franc^e 
and  of  their  treatment  in  the  manufacture  of  paper 
nulp     The  stems  are  cut  diagonally  into  disks  1-i  Cm. 
fhi&,    the   nodes   separated,   the   remainder    cashed 
cooked  for  3  to  4  hours  under  a  pressure  ot  3  Kg^  witli 
8  to  10  percent  of  caustic  soda,  washed,  defibered   and 
bleached.     Bleaching  wih  chlorine  does  not  yield  as 
white   as   fiber   as   electrolytic   bleach    (^i^^; Jj^P- 
chlorite)    or   potassium  permanganate.     The   yield   is 
usuallv  about  45  per  cent.    Tlie  pulp  may  be  used  either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  rag  stock  for  the  manu- 
?acture  of  semi-fine,  fine,  and  de  luxe  papers.     When 
used  alone  it  can  be  made  into  very  thm  and  fairly 
strong  niiion  skin  papers.— A.  P.-C. 

A-3  Bagasse  for  Papermaking.  C.  J.  WEST.  Paper 
Mill  xliv  12,  (March  19,  1921).  A  general  review, 
Sdon'a  bulletin  of  the  Hawaiian  Planters'  As.so- 
ciation.— C.  J.  W.  ,        :.     . 

A-3  ■  K-6.  Papyrus  and  Grass  Pulps.  French  patent 
.50^773  MAuFlK^E-AUGUSTE  PIHOFEE  Prance, 
f Seine)  March  21,  1920.  Papeterie,  xlii,  1124^13  (uec. 
25  S)  Papier;  xxiii,  303-4  (Dec,  1920)^  The  raw 
£,rass  is  steeped  in  water,  cut  into  pieces  of  aj^vutable 
length,  pressed  to  express  the  excess  water,  and  then 
reated  in  an  autoclave  with  hot  water  under  pressure. 
The  fibrous  material  thus  obtained  is  pressed  mto 
bales  and  shipped  to  the  pulp  and  paper  -^^^^^^  w^ere  it 
can  be  subjected  to  the  usual  treatments  for  the  prep- 
aration of  pulp  and  paper.— A.  P.-C. 

A-11;  K-9.  Carbonates  of  Magnesia  in  Papermaking. 

Papeterie,  xlii.  1021-2   (Nov.  25,  1920)  ;  106.5-9    (Dec. 

10   1920)'  114-8  (Dec.  25,  1920).     Commercial  carbon- 

at;  of  magnesia  is  a  basic  hydrocarbonate,  tke  ^mnpo- 

Son  of  which  varies  according  to  ^^^^ 

precipitation  (temperature  1^^-^^^^    :^X;, 

carbonates  are  known:  (l).^'^'^^^^';^,-,    .\,    -.^    qvt^ 

(2)    4CO.,.5Mg0.5ILO    (Fristzche)  ;    (3)    5Mgta,.2Mg 

OH^    7H  0  (Carre;  Precis  de  Churns  Industrielle^.  In 

he   manufacture   of   cigarette    papers   it   is   i'"P'^^;t«" 

It  the  ash  be  high,  and  for  this  purpose  1)  is  most 
s  dtable.  It  also  possesses  the  advantage  of  being  the 
";  e  t  of  the  -three,  and  hence  it  is  more  easdy  n- 
corporated  into  the  pulp  and  is  more  readily  retan  d 
friho  finished  paper.  Methods  of  determining  the 
'-app  ren  insit  •'•  the  composition  of  the  carbonate 
and  the  impurities  which  may  be  present  are  described 

'"^A-m' ATtton^of^Dilute  Mineral  Acids  on  Cellulose.  A. 
WOIIL  and  K.  HLlTMlilCIl.  Z.  angeW.  Chem  xxxlv,l.- 
18  (1921)     The  ii^soluble  residue  (hydrocsUulose)  re- 


maining after  prolonged  heating  of  celluloae  with 
dilute  acids  is  of  the  nature  of  a  reversion  product 
rather  than  an  intermediate  degradation  product;  such 
residues  are  often  more  resistant  to  hydrolysis  than 
the  original  cellulose  and  unsuitable  for  fodder  owing 
to  their  indigestibility.  It  is  concluded  that  the  reduc- 
ing sugars,  which  pass  into  solution  during  the  hydro- 
lysis, interact,  on  continued  heating,  with  the  residue 
in  tlie  colloidal  phase,  and  form  reversion  products.— 
C.  J.  W. 

A-15.  Action  of   Hydrogen   Peroxide   on   Cellulose. 
R    II.M.LER,  Text.-Forschung,  ii,  79-S4  (1920i;  Chem. 
Zentr.,  xci,  4,  .543-4  (192()i  ;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.  xxxix, 
817A  '(Dec.  31,  1920).     Most  vegetable  textile  fibers 
are  disintegrated  by  the  prolonged  action  of  30  percent 
hydrogen  peroxide  and  eventually  dissolved  with  form- 
ation of  dextrose.     A  cellulose  peroxide  which  reacts 
eharacteristicallv  with  potassium  iodide  is  formed  as 
an   intermediate   product.      The   disintegration   of   the 
fibers  is  accelerated  by  certain  cotton  dyes  and  retard- 
ed by  others.    Cotton  mordanted  with  chromium  oxide 
is  very  rapidlv  broken  down,  whilst  the  simultaneous 
presence  of  aluminum  has  a  retarding  effect.     It   is 
possible    that    impregnation    of    laundry    goods    withl 
alumina  may  protect   them  from   injury  from   deter- 
gents containing  hydrogen  peroxide.— A.  P.-C. 

A-15  Pulp  Evaluation  as  Affected  by  the  Fiber 
Ratio  in  the  Test  Sheets.  C.  L.  BATCHELDER.  Paper 
Industry,  10.  pp.  1555-1563  (1921).  The  fiber  d.rec 
tioii  is  the  controlling  factor  in  the  strength  test.  Be- 
fore a  sheet  can  be  called  uniform,  the  fibers  must  be 
nniformlv  distributed.  Such  a  condition  cannot  be 
obtained"when  the  hand  mold  is  manipulated  as  under 
the  present  method.  The  suction  mold  eliminates  many 
of  the  undesirable  factors  and  the  result  is  a  sheet 
more  nearly  perfect  than  can  be  made  by  any  of  the 
other  methods  described.— C.J.W. 

A-16.  Acid  Resisting  Alloy..  Fr.  patent  .501.870.  K. 
EENBERG   France,  Feb.  7,  1920.  Chimie  et  Industrie, 
V   51  (Jan.  1921).    Tkis  alloy,  called  :\Iaridal.  is  a  com- 
plex chromo-manganie  brass,  having  a  high  tensile  and 
transverse  strength  and  great  resistance  to  shock.     It 
is  tough,  elastic,  and  acid-resistant.     Its  composition 
may  varv  between  the  limits  Cu  54  to  58.5%;  Zn,  34 
to  30%  "Cr,  0.5  to  4.1%  ;  Mn,  0.5  to  3.6'^^;  Fe.  O.d  to 
"^'-v  ■  Al    0.4  to  1%;  Ni,  0.3  to  .05^'-^:  copper  phosphide 
n5%)    0.3  to  0.08%.     The  manganese  is  first  added 
to  part  of  the  molten  copper  and  after  the  addition  of 
a  further  amount  of  copper  the  chromium,  nickel,  ^mc 
and  iron  are  added  in  the  order  named.    The  aluminum 
is  added  in  several  successive  portions  before  the  addi- 
tion of  each  of  the  other  constituents,   and  the  phos- 
phorus is  added  just  before  casting.— A,  P.-C. 

B-4  The  House  that  Jack  Pine  Built.  Paper  .Mill, 
xliv.  12  (March  19,  192-1 ',  Jack  pine  is  suitable  wood 
for  newsprint   pai>er. — C.  J.  "^^  . 

B-4   Waterproofing  Wood  and  Recovery  of  Liquid 
Products.    Fr.  patent  493..557.  C\  ROY.  France   May  5 
V)V)     Chimie  et  Industrie,  v,  66- (   (Jan.  1921).    Cold 
witer   (or  water  heated  to  a  ceriain  temperature)  is 
injected  into  the  unbarked  wood,  thereby  driving  out 
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the  sap  and  other  liquids  such  as  resins,  oils,  and  al- 
buminoid bodies.  The  waterproofing  is  complete  by 
precipitating  out  the  casein.  The  driving  out  of  the 
sap  and  its  replacement  by  casein  renders  the  wood 
resistant  to  the  action  of  the  heat,  water,  and  light, 
prevents  it  from  warping,  ajid  makes  it  very  easy  to 
glue.  Moreover,  the  liquids  which  were  driven  ont  of 
the  wood  can  be  utilized. — A.  P.-C. 

B-9.  The  Snell  Forestry  Bill.— Paper  Industry,  ii.  10, 
pp.  1573-ir)79  (1921).  Proceedings  of  the  hearing  be- 
fore the  House  sub-committee. — C.J.W. 

C.-5.— Artificial  Fog  as  Fire  Prevention.  P.  J. 
HOXIE.  Paper  Industry,  ii,  10,  pp.  1 540-1.541  (1921). 
Paper,  Dec.  15,  1920,  and  Pulp  &  Paper,  Jan.  6,  1921.— 
C.J.W. 

C-6.  Saw  Filing  Machine.  Can.  patent  207,667, 
FRANK  PYSZ,  Taunlon  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  Jan.  18,  1921. 
—A.  P.-C. 

E-2.  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor  Utilization.  J.  G. 
VARLOT.  Papier,  xxiii,  2H1-4  (Dec.  1920).  A  brief 
review  of  various  uses  for  sulphite  waste  liquor:  binder 
for  roads  and  briquetted  fuels,  tanning  extracts,  fuel, 
and  ethyl  alcohol. — A.  P.-C. 

E-5,-  F-5.  Removing  Fibrous  Materials  from  the 
Bottom  of  Digesters.  W.  M.  WALLACE.  English 
patent  156,025.     March  10,  1920.— C.J.W. 

E-5;  F-5.  Pressure  Lock  for  Digesters.  Can.  patent 
No.  207,70S,  AKTIEB01iA({ET  VAPORACKUMULA- 
TOK,  Stockholm,  assignee  of  JOHANNES  RUTH, 
D.iurshelm,  both  in  Sweden,  Jan.  18,  1921.  A  pressure 
lock  in  digesters  to  prevent  the  liquid  contents  of  the 
digester  from  flowing  back  at  a  lower  pressure  in  the 
steam  conduit,  consisting  of  a  pipe  opening  into  the 
steam  conduit  between  the  eut-off  valve  of  the  digester 
and  another  valve,  preferable  a  non-retuni  valve,  the 
said  pipe  communicating  with  steam,  air,  water  or  other 
pres-sure  medium  of  higrher  pressure  than  1he  maximum 
pressure  of  the  digester. — A. P.-C. 

G-11.  Pulp  Reclaimer.  C.  S.  BIRD.  English  patent 
146.891.     July  6.  1920.— C.J.W. 

E-0.  Extraction  of  Cellulose  from  Ligneous  Mat- 
erial. R.  HARTMUTH.  German  patent  326,705.  July 
9,  1919.  The  raw  material  is  heated  with  phenols,  or 
substances  having  a  phenolic  character,  in  a  concen- 
trated form  diluted  with  water,  alcohol,  benzene,  ben- 
zene derivatives,  or  aliphatic  h.vdrocarbons,  in  the 
presence  of  a  catalyst.  A  suitable  catalyst  is  0.01  per 
cent  hydrochloric  acid.  The  lignin  combines  with  the 
phenol  to  form  a  soluble  substance,  which  may  be  used 
as  an  adhesive,  lacquer  or  the  like,  while  the  eullulose 
remains  white  and  unchanged. — C.J.W. 

E-0.  Extraction  of  Cellulose  from  Wood.  W 
SCHLOSSER.  German  patent  328,729.  Sept.  27.  1919. 
The  raw  material  is  treated  either  hot  or  cold  with 
primary  and  secondary  aliphatic  and  aromatic  amines, 
either  alone  or  diluted  with  alcohol  or  benzene,  etc. 
The  reaction  proceeds  more  rapidl.v  in  the  presence  of 
a  condensing  agent  such  as  hydrochloric  or  zinc  chlor- 
ide.—C.J.W. 

.  E-0.  Process  for  Recovery  of  CeUulosic  Materials. 
R.  SCHWARZKOPF.  German  patent  328,730.  Sept. 
27,  1919.  The  raw  material  is  treated  either  hot  or 
cold  with  acid  chloride,  such  as  sulphuryl  chloride, 
thion.vl  chloride,  phosphorus  o.xychloride,  acet.vl  chlo- 
ride, benzoyl  chloride,  etc..  which  may  be  diluted  with 
indifferent  solvents,  such  as  benzene  and  carbon  tetra- 
chloride. In  cases  where  the  acid  chlorides  do  not  dis- 
solve the  noncellulosic  substances  directly  the  cellulose 


may  be  purified  by  an  after-treatment  with  alkali  — 
C.  J.  W. 

F-4.  Extracting  Soda  Salts  from  Black  Ash.  GEO 
M.  TROSTEL.  Paper  Industry,  ii,  10,  pp.  1563-1565 
(1921).  The  black  a.sh  is  crushed  and  mixed  with  weak 
liquor  so  as  to  be  handled  with  an  open  impeller  cen- 
trifugal pump.  This  i.s  then  ground  in  a  tube  mill  and 
discharged  into  receiving  tank  provided  with  agitator 
and  mixed  with  more  liquor,  which  is  then  lifted  with 
a  centrifugal  pump,  caused  to  pa.ss  through  an  18-mesh 
.screen  and  then  onto  a  rotary  suction  filter,  the  filtrate 
of  which  will  be  entirely  s(.rong  liquor.  The  filter  cake 
IS  mixed  with  hot  water  and  fed  to  a  second  rotary 
suction  filter,  giving  a  weak  liquor  of  about  0.7  degree 
Be.  The  process  is  continuous,  the  volume  of  liquid 
to  be  handled  reduced  and  better  control  is  secured  — 
C.J.W. 

G-5.  Centrifugal  Pulp  Thickener.  Can  patent  "^07- 
628.  .lULlT^S  T.  JAEGER.  Iroquois  Falls,  Ont.,  .Can- 
ada. Jan.  IS,  1921.  A  centrifugal  pulp  thickener,  com- 
prising a  rotatable  tabular  member  flaring  outwardly 
at  the  discharge  end.  means  for  conducting  the  pulp 
from  the  inner  perimeter  of  the  tubular  me'mber.  and 
a  centrally  located  means  for  conducting  the  waste 
water  from  the  tubular  member. .'V.P.-C. 

G-6.  Screening  and  Filtering  Anparatus.  Can  pal- 
eut  207.705.  HAKOLO  DOK.VLT)  WELLS,  Glens  Falls 
N.Y.,  U.S.A.,  Jan.  IS,  1921.  In  an  apparatus  of  the  tvpe 
described,  a  box  provided  with  spaced  transverse  par- 
titions, a  screen  extending  into  the  said  box  and  pro- 
vided at  the  under  side  with  spacerl  transver.se  parti- 
tions on  the  box  and  screen  forming  .suction  and  pres- 
sure _  compartments  underneath  the  screen  above'thebox 
partitions  and  forming  water  sealing  compartments  in 
the  box,  and  means  impartintr  a  risinsr  and  falling  and 
a  lons'itudinal  oscillating  motion  to  the  said  screen.— 

G-11.  Decantation  Annaratus.  (Save  ain  Can 
patent  207.600.  JOSEPH  DENOEL,  Lambeco.  Belgium' 
Jan.  18  1921.  A  decantation  apparatus  comnri.sino-  an 
inverted  funnel  placed  in  a  casing,  means  for  evac"^iat- 
mg  continuously  a  current  of  the  heavier  portion  of 
the  hfluid  at  the  bottom  of  the  casing,  means  for  dis 
charging  a  current  of  the  clear  liquid  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  casing,  said  casing  bein!?  of  conical  «hape  so 
that  the  lowest  velocity  reached  by  the  Hnnid  at  the 
bottom  of  the  funnel  is  maintained  during  the  ascend- 
ing movement  of  the  clear  liquid  between  the  funnel 
au'l  tlip  ensing. — A.  P -C. 

K-3:  K-6.  Ram  for  Fillinp-  Dio-rsters.  Ar  ARGY  et 
H  LHOMIME.  Paneterie,  \Iiii.  14-7  (Jan  10  19211  In 
filling  a  digester  with  a  bulky  material  such  as  .straw 
esparto,  etc.,  it  is  neeessarr  to  fill  the  digester  as  com- 
pletelv  as  po.ssible,  as  the  steam  and  liouor  consumption 
and  the  labor  are  the  same  irrespective  of  the  amoir-t 
of  material  charged  into  the  digester.  This  result  is 
sometimes  obtained  bv  tampin?  down  the  straw  by 
hand  ;  but  this  is  inefficient  and  slow.  Various  tvpes 
of  mechanical  rams  have  been  developed  hut  thev  are 
all  based  on  the  same  principle,  viz.,  a  heavv  weight  is 
raised  and  allowed  to  fall  through  the  charging"  hole 
"n  to  the  material  being  Imated  into  the  dieester 
These  are  used  to  a  large  extent  in  Holland  and  Ger- 
many; and  it  is  considered  that  25  to  30  percent  more 
straw  can  be  loaded  into  the  digester  in  this  manner 
than  by  taninin"-  down  by  hind — A.  P.-C. 

K-6    Treatment  of  Waste  Printed  Paner.  Can  patent 
207,594,   CHARLES   T.   CROCKER.   Fitchburg,  Mass, 
(Continued  on  page  770.) 
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Pressmen  and  press  assistants,  lately  on  ^tnUe  in 
Toronto,  have  been  seeking  their  former  jobs  at  $3b 
a  week  for  a  week  of  forty-eight  hours.  This  was  the 
last  offer  of  the  employers  during  the  negotiations 
which  were  termintead  by  the  strike  on  the  Sth  .lune, 
and  the  wages  represent  eighty  cents  a  week  more  than 
the  men  were  earning  when  the  strike  took  place. 
However,  a  certain  number  of  them  cannot  be  given 
back  their  positions,  though  the  employers  state  that 
they  are  endeavoring  to  hire  as  many  of  those  lately  on 
strike  as  possible. 

With   regard  to   the   strike   of   the   compositors,   the 
Toronto   Tvpothetae   and   the   Toronto   members   of   the 
Canadian  National  Newspapers  and  Periodicals  Associ- 
ation have  leased  a  flat  on  Adelaide  Street    Toronto 
for  the  purposes  of  a  school  for  printers.     Equipment 
has  been  ordered,  and  the  school  should  be  in  full  swing 
bv  the  time  these  lines  are  in  print.     The  apparatus  in- 
eiudes  monotvpe  equipment,  including  five  keyboards, 
and  four  casters,  with  matrices,  molds,  etc.     Five  Imo- 
tvpe  machines  are  also  included  in  the  equipment    and 
tVpe   cabinets,  racks  and  galleys  have  been  assembled. 
The  'idea  is  to  have  the  students  spend  half  their  tune 
in  the  school  and  the  other  half  in    the  shops  of    the 
Typothetae.     This    will    enable    sixty    students  to  be 
passin<i-  through  the  school,  which  has  accommodation 
for  thirtv  pupils  at  one  time.       A  fixed  educational 
standard'  is  being  demanded,  as  the  employers  take  the 
view  that  printer.s  slnnild  have,  at  the  very  least,  a  high 
school   education.      They  believe   that    a   high    standard 
of  education  will  be  beneficial  to  the  industry  and  tlie 
printer  alike.     Great  interest    is   being    taken  in  this 
school,  and  quite  a  surprisingly  large  number  of  appli- 
cations to  join  it  have    been   received    from    men  and 
women  who  are  anxious  to  learn  the  printing  trade. 
The  cost  for  a  course  at  the  school  is  $50,  to  be  paid  b.y 
the  pupil  or  employer,  and,  if  it  is  kept  supplied  with 
its  full  complement  of  pupils,  the  school  should  be  self- 
supporting.       The  establishment    of    this  school    is    of 
great  significance,  as  it  is  obviously  based  on   the  as- 
sumption that  the  compositors'  strike  is  incapable  of 
settlement  and  tjiat,  in  the  view  of  those  who  belong  to 
the  Tyiiothetae,  it  is  time  a  new  order  of  things  was 

ushered  in.  .         . 

Pulp  and  i)aper    companies    operating    in  Northern 
Dntario  resent  the   statement  of  the   Fire   Inspector  of 
Cochrane,  Ont.,  criticizing  owners  of  pulpwood  on  the 
T   and  N.O.  railwav  sidings  for  failure  to  cooperate  ni 
protecting  the  piles  from  bush  fires.     The  Inspector, 
however,  claims  that  his  criticism  was  directed  princip- 
ally at  owners  of  pulpwood  which  is  awaiting  export, 
and  thousands    of    cords    of    which  have    been  burned 
without  effort  on  the  part    of    its    owners  to  save   it. 
While  on  the  question  of  fires,  by  the  way,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  not  doing  its 
full  dntv  as  regards  the  protection  of  its  forests.     It  is 
largely  "in  consequence  of   its  neglect  of  tins  duty   in 
this  respect  that  the  havo.-making  fires,  of  winch  we 
have  lately   lu'd   surli   ,lisaslr.ms  .'xamples,  do  such   ap- 
nallin-  damage  over  such  lai-r  forest  areas  every  year. 
Messrs    James  J.  Freel   and  Ciiarlcs  A  Summer,  re- 
spectivelv  vice-president  and  secretar.v-treasurer  of  the 


Intcriiafional  Stcreotypers'  Union,  were  in  Toronto  last 
week,   making   arrangements   for  the  convention   of  the 
Union,    which   commenced    its   session    in   the    Prince 
(ieorge  Hotel,  Toronto  last  Monday.     In  the  course  of 
an  interview  Mr.  Freel  reviewed  the  situation  and  de- 
fended the  action  of  the  printing  trade  unions.     Mr. 
W.  A.  Sutherland,  secretai-y  of  the  Toronto  Typothetae, 
issued  a  reply  to  this  defence  in  the  course  of  which  lie 
claims  that  the  organization  of  the  United  Typothetae 
of  America  is  not  bound  by  the  action  of  a  minority  of 
its  members  acting  as  a  closed   shop   division.     He  as- 
serts that  the  United  Typothetae  of  America  is  prohi- 
bited by  its  constitution  from  dealing  with  Labor  mat- 
ters ;   and  that  the   local  Typothetae  has  sole  jurisdiction 
in  tiiis  regard,  and  adds  that  the  United  Typothetae  of 
America,  at  its  conventions  in  1919  and  1920,  went  on 
record  as  condemning  the  action  of  certain  of  its  mem- 
bership in  connection  with  the  forty-four  hour  week. 
"As  far  as  we  can  learn,"  Mr.  Sutherland  concludes, 
"only  one  per  cent  of  the  printing  plants  ofthe  United 
States   have   granted   the   forty-four  hour   week.     The 
remainder  never  promised,  or  agreed  to,  the  foiiy-four 
hour  week,  and  are  operating  their  plant  on  a  forty- 
eight  hour  week. 

At  their  meeting  on  Wednewlay  night  of  last  week, 
in  the  Methodist  Book  Room,  Toronto,  employing  print- 
ers of  the  Toronto  Typothetae  adopted  the  following 
resolution:  "That  the  Defence  Committee  recommend 
that  no  member  patronize  any  plant  operating  on  thi- 
fortv-four  hour  basis  and  conceding  I^nion  demands." 
The  Secretary  of  the  Toronto  Typothetae.  when  ques- 
tioned as  to  what  prompted  the  passing  of  this  resolu- 
tion, preserved  a  non-committal  attitude,  but  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  its  intention  is  to  put  the  forty- four  hour  shop 
under  the  ban  of  a  business  boycott. 

A  party  representing  the  Backus  interests  reached 
Winnipeg  last  Friday  from  Kenora  en  route  for  Inter- 
national Falls.  The'party  included  Mr.  E.  W.  Backus. 
Mr.  D.  McLeod,  general  manager  of  the  Keewatiii 
Lumber  Company,  and  Capt.  George  Macpherson. 
"Only  the  water  is  now  required  to  go  ahead  with  the 
big  developments  at  Kenora,"  stated  a  member  of  the 
party.  "Everything  is  ready.  We've  got  the  timber 
limits  and  everything.  All  tliat  is  wanting  is  the 
water." 

The  Provincial  Paper  Company  is  constantly  making 
extensions  and  improvements  to  its  various  plants. 
This  week  it  expects  to  start  a  new  steam  boiler  i>hnit 
at  its  Mille  Roches  plant.  The  e(iuipment  installed  in- 
cludes three  250  H.P.  water  tube  boilers  with  stokers 
and  other  apparatus.  The  Company  is  also  putting  in 
a  new  water  system  at  Port  ,\rtlinr.  Heretof(u-e,  tlic 
city  has  supplied  the  water,  but.  as  it  can  no  longer  do 
so  in  snfficient  (piantities,  the  Company  has  decided 
to  install  its  own  system.  This  water  .sys-tem  will  be 
of  sufficient  caiiacity  to  supply  the  new  paper  mill 
which  Provincial  contemplates  building  as  soon  as  con- 
ditions warrant.  .\t  Tlioi-ibl.  (lie  Coiiiiiany  has  just 
(Mimplctcd  tiie  addition  of  one  sloics  to  llic  rinishiiig 
room  of  its  plant  there,  and  has  also  completed  the  new 
concrete  floor  in  its  No.  1  beating  room. 
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At  tlic  first  iueetiii<;'  of  the  new  Excciitivc  of  tlic 
(Quebec  division  of  the  Canadian  jManufaL'turers"  Asso- 
ciation held  in  JM  out  real,  last  Friday,  strong  expression 
was  given  to  opinion  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of 
a  Canadian  Research  Institute,  and  in  favor  of  the 
legislation  necessary  to  secure  funds  for  the  estahlish- 
ment  and  maintenance  of  the  organization,  and  repre- 
sentations along  these  lines  will  he  made  to  the  acting 
Premier,  the  Ht.  Hon.  Sir  (leorge  Foster. 

Dr.  John  S.  Bates,  formerly  superintendent  of  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratories,  Montreal,  is  at  Bathurst, 
N.B.,  doing  some  special  chemical  engineering  work 
in  connection  with  the  j>ulp  mill  of  the  Bathurst  Co. 

Mv.  Edward  Beck, author  of  the  interesting  current 
series  of  articles  on  Forestry  in  Scandinavia,  for  which 
he  made  a  special  tri])  to  Europe,  is  now  on  his  wav 
home. 

As  a  result  of  playing  good  baseball  on  -July  10th  the 
Grand  Mere  team  beat  Three  Rivers  3-0  and  tied  the 
latter  for  first  place  in  the  St.  Maurice  Valley  league. 
Major  Clement  King,  M.C.,  of  the  International  Mill 
at  Three  Rivers,  was  prevented  b\-  illness  from  com- 
manding his  batting  at  field  i)iactice  at  Petawawa. 

ilr.  J.  D.  Mason's  7iew  house  at  Grand  Mere  was  in 
danger  last  Suiulay  when  fire,  believed  due  to  spon- 
taneous combustion,  broke  out  in  a  pile  of  loose  lumber. 
Thanks  to  Sunday  golfers  the  fire  was  put  out  before 
any  serious  damage  was  done. 

Mr.  William  Carter,  who  is  in  eharge  of  the  pulp  and 
paper  machinery  department  of  the  Canadian  Ingersoll 
Hand  Co.  is  on  a  business  trip  to  the  i)nlp  and  paper 
mills  in  Newfoundland. 

There  is  a  persistent  rumor  that  the  old  paper  mill 
at  Hartsville,  N.S.  is  to  be  reorganized  and  put  in  op- 
eration by  Halifax  interests.  We  understand  that  at 
the  present  time  there  is  no  paper  machine  running  in 
this  province. 


MR.  DELVAUX  GOING  TO  BELGIUM. 

Mrs.  V.  Delvaux  and  children  a're  sailing  from  Mon- 
treal July  23rd  on  the  Scandinavian  for  Belgium  where 
they  iiUend  to  reside  in  future  Mr.  Delvaux  joining  his 
family  in  November.  It  is  with  sincere  regret  tha°t  we 
intimate  the  departure  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Delvaux.  The 
former  has  acted  in  the  capacity  of  Works  Engineer 
for  the  Belgian  Industrial  Co.  Ihiring  Mr.  Delvaux 's 
tenure  of  office  extensive  additions  and  many  import- 
ant alterations  have  been  undertaken  and  .successfully 
completed  to  the  plant  and  buildings  of  the  company 
and  much  credit  is  due  Mr.  Delvaux  for  construction 
and  efficiency  which  has  so  greatly  increased  the  out- 
put of  all  departments  and  has  pl.u-ed  the  mills  of  the 
Belgo  Company  in  the  front  ranks  of  the  paper  and 
pulp  companies  of  which  this  country  has  reason  to  be 
Iiroud  as  well  as  grateful  to  those  responsible  for  their 
rapid  development  amongst  M-hom  Mr.  Delveaux  may 
be  numbered.— Three  Rivers  •Chronicle.'" 


LOOKS  LIKE  MORE  PRINTING. 

Althougji  the  hot  summer  i lbs  arc  not  particu- 
larly busy  ones  in  must  lines  of  business,  the  weekly 
output  of  the  MergenthaltT  Linotype  Company  con- 
tinues to  reflect  a  healthy  con(liti(iii  of  things  "in  the 
printing   and    publishing   fields. 

In  the  first  week  in  July  fift.v  linotypes  were  ship- 
ped, among  tliem  a  model  1'4  macliine,  the  latest  model 
of   mnlti|)l('    iiiagay.ine    linotyjies. 


ONTARIO  TIMBER  LIMIT  SOLD. 

The  Transcontinental  Development  Company  was  the 
successful  tenderer  for  the  Nagagami  pulp  and  timber 
hmit  recently,  put  up  for  sale  by  the  Ontario  Govern- 
ment.    It  contains  an  area  of  2.300  square  mile.s.     Un- 

lo  nnl!  n  l?'"'"  "^  ^''^^  Contract  the  company  is  to 'spend 
•i;i,OUU,000  on  a  pulp  mill,  with  a  dailv  output  of  100 
tons  and  employing  200  persons.  The  sum  of  $200  000 
IS  to  be  spent  the  first  year,  $350,000  the  .second  vear 
and  the  balance  the  third  year.  A  paper  mill  with  a 
cajmcity  of  seventy-five  tons  a  day  will  be  erected  when 
and  wh.'re  ordered  by  the  Mini.ster  of  Lands  and 
Forests. 


SWEDISH  MILLS  ACTING  INDEPENDENTLY. 

Cablegrams  from  Sweden  to  New  York  are  reported 
to  this  effect  that  minimum  prices  on  sulphite  and  kraft 
pulps  established  by  the  Swedish  Cellulose  A.s.sociation 
have  been  abolish.'d,  ami  that  members  of  this  organiz- 
ation were  now  endeavoring  independentlv  to  niarket 
pulp  at  whatever  prices  could  be  .secured.  These  ad- 
vices supplemented  mail  advices  previouslv  received  to 
tlie  effect  that  t.tu'  price  agreement  mighf  be  abrogated 
on  July  1  owing  to  the  situation  that  has  developed  in 
the  pulp  nidustry  in  Sweden,  where  it  is  understood 
producers  have  large  stocks  of  pulp  which  thev  are 
having  much  difficulty  in  finding  an  outlet  for  "  This 
development  was  viewed  by  local  importers  as  explain- 
uig  the  sharp  reduction  in  (|uotations  named  in  offer- 
ings of  pulp  from  Sweden  during  the  pa-st  few  davs 
and  some  frankly  stated  that  they  would  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  a  merrv  war  result  among  the  Swedes  in 
an  effort  to  market  pulp  in  the  United  States,  such  as 
ha.'i  existed  at  intervals  in  the  past. 


MORE  POWER  FOR  ESPANOLA. 

The  Intcnuitional  Xick.-l  Companv.  C.pper  Cliff 
has  .secured  contract  from  the  Sj.ani.sh  River  Pulp' 
and  Paper  Company  for  the  supply  of  electric  power 
"  -W''!'"'*'  """'  "'  J'-^l-'i'iola,  at  the  rate  of  3,000 
to  ...000  horse-power  daily.  The  Nickel  Companv  will 
develop  this  power  on  the  Spani.sh  River,  at "  IIi«h 
^alls,  where  they  recently  completed  t/ie  big  Eddv 
Dam  bu.lt  at  a  cost  of  $3,500,000.  Thi.s  contract  calls 
tor  the  erectu.n  of  a  60-cyc-le  <nirrent  plant,  costing 
approximately  .$]  50.000,  to  be  built  by  the  Intel- 
national    Nickel    Company. 

FULFIL  PROMISES  OR  FORFEIT  LIMITS 

A...M.r,i,ng  t„  I'rrnn.T  Drury.  speaking  to  Port 
Arthur  citizens  la.st  week,  the  Great  Lakes  Pulp  and 
Pai)er  Co.  is  under,  threat  of  lo.sing  its  Black  Stur- 
geon timber  limits  near  Nipigou,  if  it  does  not  fulfill 
Its  promi.ses  for  deveIo])ment  before  Jan  ]  l<)'7-i  "li- 
the Coniiiany cannot  live  up  to  the  terms  of  agTeement 
then  the  limits  will  be  turned  over  to  someone  else 
wlio  can,      said  the  Premier. 


Did   you    ever   notice   tJiat    the   man    whose   .stock   in 
trade    IS    brains    always   has    a    fumir    looking    sample 


case?     But    111-   can    di-liver   the   <n)ods 


The  faultfinder  is  rarely  a  pathfinder. 

When   Service    and    (Quality    keep    house    together 
Salisfaction  hangs  up  its  hat  for  a  long  .stay.— Para- 
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(Continued  from  page  667.) 
USA  Jan  18,  1921.  In  the  manufacture  of  paper, 
tlie  process  of  subjecting  a  continuous  stream  of  pieces 
of  waste  paper  to  the  action  of  a  hot  alkaline  solution, 
by  causing  each  oncoming  piece  of  paper,  as  nearly 
separate  as  is  possible,  to  be  submerged  in  and  moved 
ihrough  said  solution  to  facilitate  the  exposure  ot  its 
surfaces  to  the  action  of  said  solution,  for  the  purpose 
')f  cutting  removing  or  neutralizing  the  mk  or  other 
material  fixed  to  said  surface,  and  by  not  only  remov- 
iii«'  said  pieces  of  paper  from  said  solution,  but  a  so 
1)V  dei)riving  said  pieces  of  paper  of  most  of  said  solu- 
li'oii,  and  exposing  them  to  the  air  to  cool  preparatory 
to  lu'iii"-  treated  in  a  washing  machine'— A.P.-C. 

K-6.  Removing  Ink  from  Waste  Paper.  Fr.  patent 
508  ITv^  Newsprint  Reclaiming  Corporation,  July  17, 
192()  Papier,  xxiv,  22-4  (Jan.  1921).  A  trough  is 
placed  across  the  width  of  the  beater  and  extends  from 
the  niidfeather  to  the  edge  of  the  vat.  It  consists  of  a 
vertical  solid  metal  plate  or  wooden  board  and  ot  a 
perforated  metal  plate  or  screen  placed  at  an  angle  ot 
about  45°  to  the  other  one.  The  trough  contains  a 
spray  pipe  and  an  outlet.  As  the  beating  of  the  waste 
paper  proceeds,  the  mineral  oil  which  served  as  a 
vehicle  for  the  ink  rises  to  the  surface,  carrying  with 
it  the  particles  of  ink.  As  the  stock  comes  agamst  the 
"creen  it  is  deflected  downwards  and  passes  under  the 
trouo-h  while  the  oil  and  ink  pass  through  the  screen 
and  "ire  removed  through  the  outlet.  The  spray  may 
be  used  either  continuously  or  intermittently  to  keep 

^''k-ia  PaperSiz^.  "can. 'patent  207,599,  JUDSON  A. 
DECEW,  Montreal,  Quebec  Canada,  Jan.  18,  1921  A 
method  of  incorporating  resin  size  into  paper  stock  in 
beaters  or  mixers  without  having  it  coagulated  by 
earth  salts  which  mav  exist  in  solution  which  consists  m 
addino'  a,  sufficient  quantity  of  alkali  so  that  the  con- 
centration of  the  basic  ions  will  prevent  the  formation 
of  earth  resinates,  then  adding  a  resm  size  and  finally 
nreeipitating    with    aluminum    sulphate.— A.P.-C. 

K-11  Papermaking  Machines.  Process  Engineers, 
Inc     English  patent  145,440.     June  18,  1920.-C.J.W 

K-11  Sectional  Paper  Machine  Drives.  H.  W. 
ROGERS.  Paper  MUl,  xliv,  16,  Developments  by  the 
(leneral  Electric  Company.— C  J.  W. 

K-11.  Stock  Consistency  Regulator.  Fr.  patent  .)0H,- 
Vn  WILLIAM  P.  FEENEY,  U.S.A.,  July  19,  1920. 
Papeterie,  xlii,  1121,  1124  (Dec^  25,  W  •  P^.V^?' 
xxiv  24-5  (Jan.  1921).  Same  as  U.S.  patent  l,331,0o7, 
Feb.'l7,  1920,  and  Can.  patent  200,741,  June  8,  1920.— 

A   P  -C 

K-il.     Prevention  of  Foam  on  Dandy  Rolls.     Fr 

patent  509,845,  Kaiigas  Pappersbruks  Aktiebolag  and 

Oiini  Suursalui,  Feb.  12,  1920.     Monit.  Papetene,  Ivu, 

1    19  (Jan  1    1921)      A  narrow  strip  of  felt  is  made  to 

rest  along  the  whole  length  of  the  roll  and  a  spray  of 

water  is  directed  against  the  surface  of  the  roll  from 

the  inside  so  as  to  strike  against  the  felt.     The  water 

is  evacuated  through  the  .iournals  by  means  of  a  drain 

inside  the  roll.  —  A.  P.-C. 

K-11  Papermaking  Machine.  Can.  patent  .0(.()0/, 
TIEKRE  GELINAS,  Grand  Mere,  Quebec,  Can.,  Jan. 
18    19''1 A   P  -C 

k-ll  '  Improved  Dandy  Rolls.  Fr.  patent  509,196, 
WALTER  KNOWLES  TROTMAN,  England.  Papier, 
xxiv,  25-7  (Jan.  1921)  ;  Papeterie,  xliu,  62-4  (Jan.  2o, 

K-147  R-4.  Economy  of  Standardized  PapCT  Sizes, 

N.  J.  WERNER.    Paper  Mill,  xliv,  16.— C.  J.  W. 


K-17    Paper    for    Banknotes    and    Bonds.      French 

patent  505,:!7:],  CHARLES-ANDRE  COPPIER,  Fran- 
ce. Papeterie,  xliii,  64-9  (Jan.  25,  1921).  The  paper 
is  subjected  to  great  pressure  in  contact  with  a  metal 
steiicii  or  a  sheet  of  metal  having  a  suitable  design  en- 
graved on  it  by  one  of  the  usual  engraving  processes. 
—A.    P.-C. 

K-18.  Better  Grades  of  Straw  Board.  RICHARD 
CLAYTON  Paper  Industry,  ii,  10,  pp  1540-1541(1921). 
Uniformity  in  rotary  cooking  is  very  es.seutial.  Three 
bushels  of  lime  to  a  ton  of  straw,  enough  water  to  keep 
the  lime  from  burning  the  straw,  and  ten  hours  rolling 
and  cooking  at  401b  steam  pressure  prepares  the  raw 
ULiiterial  for  the  stock  pit.  In  beating  the  roll  should 
be  half  an  inch  from  the  plate  for  the  first  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes  to  straighten  out  the  straw;  the  roll  is 
then  gradually  lowered  until  it  .just  brushes  the  plate. 
The  stock  is  then  passed  through  a  Jordan  and  finally 
through  a  No.  35  screen.  The  board  should  be  dried 
slowly.— C.J.W. 

K-20.  Manufacture  of  Parchment  Paper.  C.  6. 
SCHWALBE.  German  patent  303,305.  June  23,  1917. 
Before  being  made  into  paper  the  raw  material,  such  as 
cellulose,  halfstuff,  woodpulp,  etc.,  is  treated  in  the 
edge  runner  or  in  the  hollander  with  oxidizing  agents, 
such  as  oxides  of  nitrogen,  permanganates,  peroxides, 
perchlorates  or  perborates.  By  this  means  parchment- 
isation  is  effected  and  a  product  of  increasing  tenacity 
is  obtained.— C.J.W. 

K-22  Manufacture  of  Cigarette  Paper.  Zellstoff- 
fabr.  Waldhof.  German  patent  327,735,  Nov.  29,  1917. 
Sulphite  pulp  to  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of  cigar- 
ette paper  is  treated  with  alkalis  whereby  its  unpleas- 
ant taste  is  removed. — C.  J.  W. 

K-23.  Machine  for  Making  Marbled  Paper.  French 
patent  507  419,  RICHARD-JOSEPH  WEBB.  England, 
June  21,  1920.  Papier,  xxiii,  302-3  (Dec.  1920).— A. 
P.-C.    . 

K-23  Treatment  of  Paper  or  Fabrics  for  Electrical 
.Apparatus.  Fr.  patent  502.701.  P.  BARNIER,  France, 
Fell  26  1920.  Chimie  et  Industrie,  iv,  (96  (Dec.  1920). 
The  paper  or  fabric  is  impregnated,  in  an  autoclave 
containing  a  suitable  set  of  reels,  with  a  boiled,  oxid- 
ised and  spcciallv  purified  oil.  together  with  a  solvent. 
The  excess  liquid  is  recovered  and  the  material  is  dried 
bv  hot  air  in  a  long  and  suitably  ventilated  tunnel.  The 
apparatus  is  so  designed  that  the  whole  treatment  is 
carried  out  without  contact  with  the  air  or  with  dust. 
—A.  P.-C. 

K-23  Paper  Reinforcing  Machine.  Can.,  patent 
O07  627  PATRICK  TRACY  JACKSON,  Cambridge. 
Mass  U.S.A.,  Jan.  18,  1921.  A  machine  for  rein- 
forcing paper  fabrics  by  enclosing  between  two  super- 
posed fahrics  transversely  and  longitudinally  extend- 
ing unspun  fibers,  comprising,  in  combination,  means 
for  feeding  two  paper  fabrics,  means  for  feeding  a 
sheet  of  fibers  in  unspun  condition  in  transverse  rela- 
tion to  said  fabrics,  means  for  feeding  another  Sheet 
of  fibers  in  lonu-itudinal  relation  to  said  fabrics,  and 
means  for  adhesively  uniting  said  fabrics  with  the  un- 
spun fibers  between  them. — A.P.-C. 

L-4.  Container.  Can.  patent  307,739.  The  Stokes  & 
Smith  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  assignee  of  JOHN  STOG- 
DELL  STOKES.  Moorestown,  N.J..  both  in  U.S.A., 
Jan.  18,  1921.- A.P.-C. 

L-7  Textile  Threads  from  Wood.  FRANK.  Pape- 
terie, xlii,  1106-13  (Dec.  25,  1920^  ;  xliii,  9-13  (Jan.  10, 
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1921);  50-4  (Jan.  25,  1921).  So  called  paper  thread 
IS  not  a  true  textile  thread,  but  rather  a  very  fine 
twine,  and  the  fabrics  made  from  -them  are  plaited 
rather  than  woven.  Artificial  silk,  like  true  silk,  i.s  a 
non-fibrous  thread;  while  the  ordinary  textile  threads, 
such  as  cotton,  flax,  etc.,  consist  of  relatively  long- 
fibers  spun  and  twisted  to  form  a  thread.  The  re- 
searches of  Francis  Beltzer  have  proved  the  possibility 
of  the  syntnesis  of  cellulose  fibers  but  in  spite  of  the 
wonderful  results  obtained  it  is  probable  that  cellulose 
fibers  will  be  obtained  industrially  from  the  natural 
wood  fibers  rather  than  from  the  synthetic  product.  A 
few  of  the  general  principles  of  the  structure  of  plants 
and  trees  are  briefly  reviewed  to  show  in  what  direc- 
tion researches  must  be  undertaken  to  arrive  at  the  de- 
sired result,  which  is  the  isolation  of  the  fibrous  net- 
work of  the  tree,  and  not  of  the  ultimate  cellulosic 
fibers.— A.  P.-C. 

L-7.  Impregnation  of  Paper- Yarn  Fabrics.  0.  RUFF, 
German  patent  327,399.  Oct.  27,  1917.  Fabric  impreg- 
nated with  a  phenol,  such  as  cresol,  formaldehyde,  and 
an  alkali,  is  heated  in  an  atmosphere  containing  carbon 
dioxide.  The  change  of  the  caustic  alkali  to  carbon- 
ate is  favorable  to  the  formation  of  the  water-insoluble 
phenol-formaldehyde  condensation  product,  and  both 
the  dry  and  wet  strengths  of  the  fabric  are  increased. 

'—Kj.tJ  .  W . 

M-9.   Handling  of  Pulp  Bales.     Monit.     Papeterie, 

Iviii,  61-4  (Feb.  1,  1921).  A  de.scription  of  the  equip- 
ment (travelling  cranes  and  hoists)  used  at  the  Esson- 
nes  mill  of  the  Papeteries  Darblay  for  handling  pulp 
from  the  ears  to  storage  and  from  storage  to  the  naner 
mill.— A.  P.-C. 

M-0.  A  New  Weightometer  for  Soft  Stock,  Chips  and 
Acid.     K.   .1.   TRBIBEY.     Paper  Mill,    xliv,   16,   and 
Paper  Trade  Journal,  Ixxii,  16.    Description  of  the  new 
Allen  weightometer  for  weighing  chips,  soft  stock,  etc 
—0.  J.  W. 

M-0.  Bituminous  Lining  for  Surfaces  Exposed  to  Cor- 
rosive Action.  Can.  patent  207,711,  The  Barber  Asp- 
halt Paving  C;o.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.S.A.,  Jan.  18, 
1921.  A  bituminous  composition  for  use  as  a  protec- 
tive coating  fOr  surfaces  exposed  to  the  action  of  cor- 
rosive fumes  of  liquid,  containing  about  15  to  35  parts 
of  asphaltum  free  from  calcareous  material,  fine  non- 
calcareous  mineral  particles  smaller  than  0.1  in.  about 
25  to  50  parts,  and  coarse  mineral  particles  of  igneous 
rock  larger  than  0.1  in.  about  30  to  45  parts.— A  P -C 
M-0.  Grinding  Apparatus.  Fr.  patent  135  0S5 
RENE-FRAKCOIS-XAVIER  DESTAINVILLE  and 
JEAN  LAMASSIAUDE,  Oct.  14,  1920.  Papeterie 
xliii,  69-70  (Jan.  25,  1921.)  Material  such  as  grain,  .soft 
stone,  sand,  earth,  etc.,  and  more  particularly  fibrous 
materials  such  as  are  used  in  the  manufactureof  pulps, 
papers,  guncotton,  etc.,  are  crushed  between  two  hyp- 
erboloids  of  revolution  which  are  tangent  to,  and  rotate 
against,  cacli  other. — A.  P.-C. 

0-2.  Sand  Filter.  Can.  patent  207,574  XEIL  Mc- 
KECHNIE  BARRON,  New  Beckenham,  Kent,  Eno-- 
land,  Jan.  IS,  1921.  A  sand  filter  comprising  in  coin- 
bmation  a  sand  chamber,  an  inlet  for  sand  and  an  in- 
let for  unfiltered  water  at  the  top  of  said  chamber,  a 
plurality  of  filter  tubes  within  said  chamber  each  com- 
prising a  pair  of  co-axial  perforated  tubes  with  a  sand 
layer  disposed  between  them  for  filtering  the  water, 
means  for  spraying  water  under  pressure  on  the  out'M- 
surfaces  of  the  outer  tubes  aforesaid  for  the  ])iirpo.se  <if 
cleansing  those  surfaces,  sand  excluding  outlet  means 
for  filtered  water  at  the  bottom  of  said  chamber  where- 
cleansing  those  surfaces,  said  excluding  outlet  means 


by  the  sand  can  be  finished  out  for  cleaning  purposes. 

0-3.  Purification  of  Boiler  Feed  Water.    G   PARIS 
Chimie  et  Industrie,  iv,  722-30  (Dec.  1920).    A  discus- 
sion ot  the  continuous  blow-off  method  of  water  puri- 
fication, together  with  a  discussion  of  its  merits.  — 

A.    r  .-C. 

0-3.  Purification  of  Water  for  Industrial  Uses. 
XOEL  ADiUl.  Publications  Techniques,  iii,  7-9  (June 
July,  August,  1920).  Detailed  description  of  the  Gail 
and  Adam  apparatus  for  the  continuous  treatment  of 
water  (lime  and  soda  ash  being  taken  for  the  particular 
case  described)  for  industrial  purposes  and  of  its 
method  of  operation,  together  Avith  examples  of  the 
iiatnre  and  quantity  of  purifying  reagents  required 
for  the  treatment  of  various  industrial  waters  (waste 
liquors  from  bleacheries,  straw  pulp  mills,  starch  fac- 
tories, dairies,  forges,  pyroligneoiLs  acid  plants  dve- 
works,  etc.)— A.  P.-C.  '     " 

R-1.  The  Paper  Industry  in  1920.  Paper  Mill,  xliv, 
16.  .Review  by  months  of  the  most  important  events 
of  the  .rear.— C.  J.  W. 

R-5.  Australian  Paper  Industry.  Papier,  xxiii,  228- 
9  (Dec.  1920).  A  brief  review  of  the  present  status  of 
the  industry  and  of  its  dependence  on  foreign  sources 
for  its  raw  materials. — A.  P.-C. 

R-5.  British  Trade  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Duiing  1920 
Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  135-7  (Feb.  3,  1921).  General 
review  of  the  conditions  prevailing  on  the  Euglish  pulp 
and  paper  market  during  1920.— A.  P.-C. 

R-11.  Committee  on  Education.  Progress  report  on 
the  work  accouiplished  on  the  textbooks  since  the  last 

convention,  fioni  Pulp  &  Paper,  Jan.  20,  1921. A.P.-C 

R-11.    Progress  of  U.  S.  Paper  Laboratory  in  1920)! 
Re])ort  of  the  director    of    the    Bureau    of    Standards 
concerning  the  work  of  the  Paper  Laboratory  during 
1920.    The  paper  testing  laboratories  and  experimental 
paper  machine  have  been  moved  to  new  quarters  in 
which  a  large  room  has  been  equipped  with  a  condition- 
ing  apparatus   for   maintaining   65   per  cent   relative 
humidity  and  70°  Fahr.  temperature.    New  equij)meiit 
has  been  obtained  consisting  of  a  300-pound  coucrete 
beater  with  necessary  and  stuff  chests,  a  larger  .screen, 
a  sheet  cutter,  and  a  supercalender.     During  the  year 
the  following  problems  were  studied:  tearing  strength 
of  paper,  paper  for  lime  and  cement  bags,  substitute 
for  sand  bags,  determining  the  sizing  quality  of  paper, 
preparation  of  samples  for  the  microscopic  estimation 
of  fiber  content  in  papers,  identification  of  sulphate 
pulp,  preparatiou  of  .samples  for  the  mieroscopie  estim- 
ation of  fiber  content  in  papers,  identification  of  .sulph- 
ate pulp,  preparation  of  photflmierographs  of  a  set  of 
samples  of  authentic  papermaking  fibers,  study  of  flie 
methods  and  technie  used  in  the  microscopy  of  paper 
fibers  and  the  proper  use  of  the  necessary  instruments 
and  a])paratus,  study  of  the  suitability  of  various  fibers 
for  papermaking,  production  of  mineograph  paper  with 
the  papermaking  equipment  of  the  laboratory,  prepar- 
ation of  specification  for  lime  to  be  used  for  cooking 
r;igs  to  be  used  for  papermaking.    During  the  year  a  total 
nf  4.362  samples  of  paper  were  tested,  of  which  3,090  were 
submitted  by  government  departments  and  1.272  by  pub- 
lic and  private  interests.     A  large  amount  of  mi.scel- 
laneous    information    in    regard    to    the    testing    and 
manufacture  of  paper  has  been  given  through  corres- 
pondence and  conversation  with  visitors.— A    P.-C. 

R-11.  The  Care  of  Rubber  Articles.  Papeterie  xlii 
930  (Oct.  25,  19201;  Paper,  xxvii.  21  (Jan.  26.  1921).' 
Hints  on  the  proper  method  of  caring  for  soft  rubber 
articles. — A.  P.-C. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toroiitd,   Kith  .Iulv.--i)uriu-'  the  past  week  certain 
branches  of  the  paper  trade  have  evinced  an  increased 
•activity.     Pretty  generally,  however,  the  conip'anit  stiU 
continues  to  be  heard  that  the  demand  is  too  •■  spotty" 
aiid    the    buying   only    for    immediate    recpiirements,    so 
that  orders,"  in  the  aggregate,  are  for  less  tlian  what 
may   be   regarded   as  the   normal    volume.     Ihere   lias 
been  -little,   if  any,   relief  iji  the  trade  depression  pre- 
vailing almost  iiiiiversally,  and,  as  a  conse(iueuce,  con- 
sumiii"'  industries  generally  are  using  far  less  than  the 
cu.stomarv  (piaiitities  of  paper,  while  this  same  trade 
depression  continues  to  be  reflected  in  a   tremendous 
decrease  in  the  total  volume  of  advertising  which,  in 
its  turn    results  in  a  decreased  use  of  certain  lines  of 
paper.     Meanwhile,  the  strike  of  the  Toronto  composi- 
tors still   continues,   with  little  prospect  of  an  agree- 
ment being  reached.     Each  side  still  professes  confid- 
ence in  its  ability  to  prosecute  the  struggle  to  a  success- 
ful issue,  and— what  is  equally  significant— confidence 
in  the  equity  of  the  course  it  is  taking  in  the  matter. 
However,  a.s"  has  been  indicated  before  in  these  columns, 
the  concensus  of  oiiinion,  in  business  and  commercial 
circles,  is  that  the  strike  will  "peter  out."     It  may,  of 
course,  be  said  that,  in  this  view,  "the  wish  is  father  to 
the  tiiought."     But  that  the  view  is  very  widely  enter- 
laiiicd    is  nnqnesfionable. 

On   till'   whole,   the   paper   inai-kct    is   at    present   in   a 
condition  far  removed  from  nornial 

PULPWOOD. — M'auy  of  the  mills  report  that  they 
fiave  large  stocks  of  pulpwood  still  undisjvosed  of.  But 
it  does  not  seem  likely  that  there  will  be  much  market 
activity  until  both  tlie  extent  of  probable  production 
and  the  possibilities  as  to  prices  ihave  been  more  de- 
finitely ascertained.  Pulpwood  prices  have  undoubt- 
edly taken  a  little  journey  on  the  toboggan  since  last 
winter,  but  prices  are  still  unsettled,  particularly  as  re- 
gards spruce  and  balsam. 

NEWSPRINT.— Trading  in  newsprint  still  continues 
fair,  for  reasons  that  have  been  given  lately.  There 
have  been  no  recent  changes  of  any  note  in  prices. 

WRAPPING  PAPERS.— Business  in  wrapping  pa- 
pers generally  is  somewhat  slow,  and  the  improvement 
w.liich  the  autumn  season  is  considered  likely  to  bring 
will  be  very  welcome.  The  business  in  Kraft  wrapping 
paper  is  better  than  that  in  other  lines.  Kraft  wrap 
ping  paper  has  imdergone  a  reduction  in  price  of  1^4 
cents  a  lb.  That  is  to  say,  it  has  been  reduced  in  price 
from  10  cents  to  S%  cents  a  lb.  Other  wrapping 
ivapers,  too,  liave  experienced  a  reduction  in  price,  this 
i-ednction  varying  from  ^  of  a  cent  to  IVj  cents  a  lb. 
COATED  STOC!K.— The  recent  reduction  in  price  of 
coated  stock  has,  per.haps,  been  responsible  for  soinr  in 
creased  movement  in  this  line. 

MANUKACTURTNG  STATIONERY.— Makers  of 
manufacturing  stationery,  envelope  makers  and  other 
allied  lines,  are  feeling  the  detrimental  effect  of  the 
strike  and  extreme  caution  is  being  exercised  in  buying. 
BRISTOIj  BOARDS.— There  has  been  a  distinct  im- 
provement in  business  in  this  line  during  the  past  week. 
Demand,   however,    continues   to  be    too   spasmodic    in 


character  to  insijire  any  very  great  confidence  in  its 
sustained  improvement. 

TOILETS  AN!)  TISSUES.— According  to  a  report 
furnished  the  writer  by  an  important  mill  today,  busi- 
ness in  toilets  and  tissues,  particularly  in  towels,  nap- 
kins and  toilet  papers,  continues  to  give  little  cause  for 
conii>laint.     The  mill  in  (piestion  is  working  full  time. 

BOOK  AND  WRITING  PAPPiRS.— There  ha.s  been 
recently  .some  little  improvement  in  the  demand  for 
book  and  writing  and  other  high  grade  papers.  The 
orders,  it  is  true,  .are  small  compared  with  the  orders 
of  last  year,  but  there  has-  been,  of  late,  a  decided  in- 
crease in  Their  number. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  -Inly  16  (Special  (■(invspondence). — 
The  mid-summer  lull  in  bu.siness  seems  to  be  making 
itself  felt  forcibly  every  day  in  the  paper  market 
and  there  has  been  very  little  of  note  doing  in  the 
trade  in  New  York  this  week.  Tne  scattered  buying 
has  been  almost  exclusively  against  immediate  re 
quirements,  and  the  fact  that  tfiie  average  consumer 
is  today  in  need  of  far  less  than  usual  amounts  of 
paper  precludes  the  necessity  of  i)Iacing  orders  other 
than  for  small  commitments:.  When  one  stops  to 
analyze  prevailing  circumstances,  the  current  slow 
demand  for  paper  and  paper  board  is  creative  of  no 
.surprise.  Consuming  trades  are.  with  few  exception.s. 
experiencing  exceptional  dullnes.s  in  their  own  fields. 
Here  and  there  are  bright  spots  on  the  industrial 
horizon  —  the  woolen  goods  indu.stry,  for  example, 
whie^i  is  authoritatively  reported  operating  at  between 
90  and  95  per  cent  of  mill  eai)acity  —  but  such  in- 
.stances  are  by  far  tihe  exception,  and  the  business 
situation  generally  is  decidetUy  depressed,  with  a 
great  majority  of  industries  running  at  no  better 
than  half  of  their  full  ratio. 

It  stands  to  reason  therefore  that  demand  for  paper 
should  be  limited.  Members  of  the  paper  trade  view 
their  own  industry  as  presenting  more  encouraging 
features  than  in  a  long  time;  it  being  commonly  felt 
that  paper  prices  have  been  reduced  to  levels  com- 
paring very  favorably  with  normal,  and  that  con.sum- 
ers  consecpiently  have  no  just  cause  t<i  iiold  back  in 
buying,  because  of  the  present  co.st  of  paper.  It  can 
be  truthfully  stated  that  prevailing  prices  on  some 
kinds  of  paper  are  actually  below  tlie  co.st  itf  manu- 
facture. Taking  box  boards  as  an  illustration,  plain 
chip  board  is  selling  today  at  .$-W  per  ton  and  less 
delivered  in  New  York,  notwithstanding  that  even  those 
manufa<'turers  who  are  situated  so  as  to  enjoy  the 
lowest  cost  of  production  declare  that  chi]i  board  can- 
not be  made  at  this  price  under  ])re.sent  laiior  and 
raw  material  costs,  let  alone  their  realizing  a  profit 
in   sales  at  this  basis. 

It  is  therefore  felt,  that  the  i-uliiig  situation  in  tiie 
paper  market  is  due  entirely  to  conditions  existing  in 
the  eonsuming  fields;  that  u.sers  of  paper  and  board 
are  not  buying  because  they  are  not  in  need  of  sup- 
jilies,  and  that  w'hen  the  re(|uirements  of  consumers 
e.\|)and  —  as  cverNone  is  optimistic  enough  to  believe 
nuist    come   aliiiil    in    the   not   distant    fntur(>  —  that    the 
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q-RADE-nARK- 
SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish    Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland,  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

—ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union^  Helsingf  ors^  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood   Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown  and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to   our  qualities  and  prices  I 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  CHICAGO  OFFICE: 

18  East  41st  Street.  1932  Conway  Building. 

Telephone  :  Murray  Hill  4246-47  Telephone:  Main  1770-71. 
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improvement  will  be  immediately  I'elt  by  paper  maiiu- 
i'aeturei's  It  is  a  recognized  i'aet  that  paper  mills 
loday  have  eomparatively  large  stocks  of  their  [)rod- 
"nct  on  hand;  whereas  jobbers'  holdings  are  acknow- 
ledged to  be  down  to  tjcie  bone.  As  soon  as  di^alers 
regain  (H)nfidenee  in  the  market  and  commence  to 
fill  llieir  shelves  again,  maiuifacturers  shonhl  exper- 
ience a  iiuieh  broader  demand.  Some  in  the  trade 
assert  that  i^hould  jobbers  set  out  lo  aeciuire  but  half 
of  the  stocks  that  they  ordinarily  carry  mill  stocks 
would  be  almost  completely  moved.  Tii  nfher  words 
it  would  ajipear  thai  today  in,stead  of  the  middle 
man  holiling  the  normal  stock  of  finished  paper  the 
manufacturer  has  it,  which  turned-around  condition 
of  affairs  prompts  some  to  take  a  bearish  view  of 
the  situation,  when  as  a  matter  of  fa(*t  there  is 
nothing  whatever  to  be  creative  of  concern. 

There  is  no  change  repfirted  in  the  newsprint  mar- 
ket. Spot  demand  is  rather  narrow,  lint  mills  are 
making  regular  shipments  to  contract  customers,  and 
consumption  of  print  paper  a])pears  to  be  keeping  up 
to  normal  for  this  period  of  t^ie  year.  There  are  no 
rumors  floating  around  concerning  any  contemplated 
alteration  in  the  contract  basis  fi.xed  for  deliveries 
over  the  third  quarter,  and  while  offerings  of  foreign 
newsprint  at  comparatively  low  prices  have  an  un- 
settling tendency,  spot  quotations  also  are  maintained 
at   around  ii  cents  per  pound  for  roll  news. 

Book  papers  are  quotably  steady  though,  as  previous- 
ly outlined,  some  manufacturers  are  granting  concessions 
when  to  refuse  to  do  so  would  inean  loss  of  the  busi- 
ness. Machine  finished  book  is  bringing  between  6.50 
and  7  cents  per  pound  at  mills,  and  super  book  an 
average    of    8    cents. 

Wrappings  are  moving  mainly  in  small  lots  hut  at 
unclhanged  prices.  No.  1  domestic  kraft  being  quoted 
at  6.50  to  7  cents  a  pound  at  mills.  There  is  a  rel- 
atively steady  call  for  tismes  and  quotations  are  main- 
tained. Fine  papers  are  in  limited  demand.  Jobbers 
are  buying  simply  t<i  fill  commitments,  and  consumers, 
indivii-lually  and  collectively,  are  taking  but  snudl 
quantities  as  direetlj'  needed. 

The  board  market  is  distinctly  ((uieter  than  it  was 
a  slii)rt  while  back.  Members!  of  the  selling  trade 
view  tju'  jiresent  eoiulition  as  the  lull  before  the  fall 
buying  season,  aiul  report  receiving  immerous  in- 
(|uiries  concerning  deliveries  for  the  latter  ])art  of 
August.  One  local  mill  agent  states  that  he  has 
nuuT  board  on  order  for  delivery  .next  month  than  he 
has  sold  in  any  montlh  this  year.  Prices  are  easy, 
and  some  sales  at  surjjrisingly  cheap  figures  have  been 


rejiorted,  j)lain  chip  having  been  purchased  from 
mills  near  to  New  York  at  $28  a  ton  delivered  side- 
walk and  filled  )iews  board  at  $32.50  delivered.  More 
r'epreseiitative  (pHJtations,  however,  range  above  these 
levels. 

(IKOUNl)  WOOD.  — T^e  tone  of  the  mechanical 
wood  ])ulp  market  is  stiffening,  and  prices,  although 
failing  til  unilrrgd  <niy  sulistantial  change,  tend  de- 
citledly  ujnvard.  The  ))rincipal  reason  for  the  firm- 
ness is  the  closing  down  of  grinding  plants  beeause  of 
low  water  in  mill  streauLs,  thus  reducing  jjroduction  and 
causing  j)roducers  to  be  more  reluctant  to  offer  ground 
wood.  Domestic  manufacturei-s  are  quf)ting  $30  ]n'r 
at  mills  as  a  nunimum  jjrice,  and  tlhis  appears  to  be 
the  lowest  at  which  purchases  can  be  made  except 
in  the  case  of  Canadian  mills  situated  far  away  from 
consuming  points  and  where  the  higher  freight  involved 
brings  the  cost  of  pulp  to  the  consumer  up  to  the 
same  basis  as'  that  of  domestic  origin.  With  news- 
print^ mills  resuming  operations,  it  is  felt  that  demand 
for  ground  wooil  is  due  to  expand,  and  dealers  contend 
that  the  moment  demand  broadens  prices  will  rise. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.  —  Uncertainty  prevails  in  the 
chemical  pulp  market.  Domestic  manufacturers  con- 
tinue to  maintain  quotations  on  their  product,  but 
with  offerings  being  received  from  Sweden  at  prices 
in  sonu'  cases  below  those  named  by  producers  here, 
con.sxuners  are  holding  off  in  buying  and  it  is  ques- 
tionable just  what  figui-es  represent  actual  market 
levels.  It  is  reported  that  No.  1  strong  unbleached 
Swedish  sulphite  is  available  for  shipment  from  pri- 
nuiry  markets  at  as  low  as  3.50  cents  per  pound 
landed  on  this  siiie,  which  indicates  the  cheap  prices 
named  on  foreign  sulphite.  Scandinavian  kraft  is 
said  to  be  freely  available  at  3.25  cents  ex  the  dock,  and 
other  grades  of  Swedish  pulp  at  proportionately  low 
prices.  Domestic  news  grade  sulphite  is  quoted  at 
3.25  and  3.50  cents.  No.  1  unbleached  at  3.75  cents 
aiul  kraft  of  No.  1  grade  at  3.25  cents.  There  is  little 
demand  and  current  trade  is  within  unimpoiiant 
compass. 

RAGS.  —  The  papermaking  rag  market  rules  dull. 
Consuming  mills  are  doing  little  buying  aside  from 
small  lots  at  spasmodic  intervals  needed  for  direct 
use,  and  the  aggregate  volume  of  stock  moving  is 
negligible.  Dealei's  argue  that  prices  are  at  levels 
where  U\cvc  is  scarcely  no  profit  in  grading  and  pack- 
ing rags,  and  a  good  many  sorting  concerns  are  said 
to  have  materially  reduced  their  operations,  yet  prices 
still   display   a   weak   tone   and   are   gradually   touching 
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"WORLD'' 

ACID  RESISTING  BRONZE 

Contains  only  those  elements  that  assure  it's  being 
the  best  bronze  for  its  purpose  obtainable.  These 
elements  are  combined  scientifically  with  the  prac- 
tice of  most  up-to-date  foundry  methods  and  the 
product  receivesclean-finished  and  accurate  machining 

It  Pays  to  Specify  "  World." 
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IdWcr  levels.  Some  d-.-iilei-s  are  rei'iisiiij,^  to  sell  al 
pi-evailiiif"'  prices,  feeling  that  wlieii  hiiyiiiff  interest 
anioiifi'  paper  mills  imjiroves  prices  will  quickly  rise, 
hut  others,  evidently  not  in  so  favorable  a  financial 
condition,  are  accepting  orders  and  buyers  are  oc- 
casioned no  great  difficulty  in  getting  all  the  rags 
wanted  at  the  prices  they  bid.  No.  1  white  s'liii-t 
ciittiirgs  are  offered  tn  mills  at.  !•  cents  a  pound 
at  shipping  points,  fancy  shirt  cuttings  at- 5.50  cents, 
wiLshables  at  4.50  cents,  blue  overall  cuttings  at 
5.50  ci'iits.  No.  1  old  repacked  whites  at  5  cents, 
repacked  thirtls  and  blues  at  1.75  cents  ami  No.  ] 
i-oofing  rags  at  75  to  80  cents  a  hundred. 

{'APEir. STOCK. —  Trade  in  old  paper,  as  regards 
all  grades  is  light.  Tjiere  ar'e  several  desciptious  of 
stock  moving  in  Taii-ly  I'egular  fashion  and  consumers 
seem  willing  to  lake  all  of  I  hi-  nialerial  offered  within 
reasonalile  ])i'ice  limits,  but  the  market  as  a  whole 
is  (juiet,  and  there  is  no  single  gi-ade  in  keen  enough 
demand  t<>  send  pi-iees  np.  In  fai-t,  the  tendency 
of  quotations  is  di.wiiward,  ami  buyers  frequently  are 
securing  wanted  .sui)plies  at  jess  tikau  the  figures 
asked  by  sellers.  No.  1  hard  white  shavings  have 
sold  tills  week  at  2.75  cents  a  pound  New  York, 
denoting  a  decline,  and  ,soft  white  shavings  of  No.  1 
quality  are  offered  with  more  freedom  by  dealers 
at  l.fK)  cents,  w/iile  white  lu'ws  cutting.s  iiave  sold 
at  1.50  cents.  Folded  newspapers  continue  to  com- 
mand no  more  than  •'5  to  ^571/2  cents,  a  hundred  New 
Vork,    and     No.     1     mixed    pa])ers    'JO    cents. 

OLD  HOl'K  AND  BAGGING.  —  Mill  orders  are 
in  the  juarket  for  No.  1  domestic  manila  rope  af 
4  cents  a  pound  at  shipi)ing  points,  and  in  some 
(piarters  it  is  stated  this  jirice  has  been  exceeded 
slightly.  There  is  a  fair  call  foi'  old  rope  and  indi- 
cations are  no  si/.eable  accunudati<ms  exist  in  t'he  sup- 
ply trade.  Old  bagging  is  in  a  dull  market,  position 
and  sii  few  transactions  are  recor(h.'d  that  prices  arc 
nominal. 


GEARS  MADE  OF  PAPER. 

There  is  a  general  ilisposition  aninng  mannfacturers 
to  hesitate  about  installing  "silent"  gears,  because, 
in  so  many  (;ases,  they  give  short  and  inefficient  ser- 
\ice    thus  costing  more    in    tjie    long    run. 

Thcri!  is  a  silent  gear  on  the  market,  now,  however, 
manufactured  by  a  Canadian  company,  (The  Diamond 
State  l-'ibre  Company  of  Canada,  Limited)  which  be- 
sides being  waterproof  and  oil  ])roof  gives  long  and 
efficient  service  at  a  very  lo  wcost.  T.'iese  gears  are 
made  from  a  special  grade  of  dense  fibi'c  of  relatively 
high  specific  gravity,  or  with  a  canvas  base  which  is 
aibqited  for  all  kinds  of  gears  from  tihe  small  sizes 
used  in  vacuum  cleaners,  silk  and  knitting  machinery, 
etc.,  to  the  heavy  service  pinions  n.sed  on  nuicliine 
and  motor  drives,  installed  in  a  gear-drive  they  com- 
bine the  efficiency  and  regularity  of  an  all-metal 
gear-drive  with  the  silent,  smooth,  o])eration  of  a  belt 
li'ansmission.  Their  initial  cost,  too,  is  generally  low- 
er than  the  cost  cif  other  gears  so  that  it  looks  as  if 
Ihey  wonhl  rill  a  long  felt  want  in  the  manufacturing 
wiu-jd. 


SOME  FORGOTTEN  FACTS  ABOUT  HOURS 
OF  LABOUR. 

By  DK.  W.  A.  E\'ANS, 
Of  Chicago  Tribune  Department  of  How  to  Keep  Well. 

At  to  hours  of  labor,  the  experience  of  the  war 
taught  us  two  things.  One  was  that  excessive  hours  of 
work  resulted  in  lessened  rather  than  increased  pro- 
duction. In  sini])ler  ])hrase,  where  men  worked  twelve 
liours  each  day  for  seven  days  a  week  they  actually 
])roduced  less  than  when  they  worked  fewer  hours. 

A  British  foreman  said  of  Sunday  work  in  the  muni- 
tions factories  during  the  earlier  days  of  the  World's 
War:  "It  gave  six  days'  output  for  seven  days'  work 
and  eight  day's  pay."'  lias  any  economist  said  it 
better?  Is  not  Ihis  ei)igrammatic  summing  up  entitled 
to  live? 

A  hard  and  fast  eight-hour  day  for  iiu'U,  women  and 
children,  i-egardless  of  the  kiiul  of  work  engaged  in. 
was  not  founded  on  physiological  or  health  considera- 
tions. Some  can  work  more  than  eight  luinrs  with  adv- 
antage to  their  health.  Others  cannot  woi-k  eight  houi's. 
Some  tasks  cannot  be  worked  at  for  nujre  ihan  eight 
hours  Avith  advantage  of  health. 

The  reports  of  the  various  commissions  on  health 
of  munition  workers  and  commissions  to  study  fatigue 
are  scientific  and  valuable.  The  American  -Journal  of 
Public  Health  quotes  R.  N.  Hutton,  of  Toronto,  as  say- 
ing that  the  chief  factor  in  fatigue  is  the  adaptation 
of  the  worker  to  his  job. 

The  tendency  is  to  blame  the  employer  and  tiu»  fac- 
tory for  over-fatigue  of  employes  and  for  all  the  ill- 
health  of  employes  developing  both  inside  and  outside 
the  factory.  It  is  out  of  the  ordinary  when  an  advisor\- 
councillor  for  scientific  and  industrial  research  on 
fatigue  places  the  man  first  and  the  environnuuit 
second. 

The  man  who  is  badly  adapted  to  liis  job  either  Jihy- 
sieally  or  mentally  fatigues  quickly,  and  not  only  fails 
to  produce  miich  during  some  of  the  hours  for  which 
he  is  paid  but  he  goes  home  at  night  worn  out,  irrit- 
able, on  edge,  tlissatisfied  and  a  prey  to  disease. 

Other  causes  of  fatigue  contributed  by  the  employe 
in  addition  to  poor  adaptation  ai'e  personal  worries, 
age  aiul  poor  health,  including  poor  physical  develop- 
ment, mong  the  factors  that  the  employer  had  to  do 
with  are  houi\s  of  labor,  ventilation,  light,  space,  con- 
ditions of  the  air  as  regards  temperature,  humidity 
and  cleanliness,  also  speed  rhythm,  rest  periods,  health 
hazards. 


The  crying  evil  of  the  young  man  wlio  eutei-s  I  ho 
business  world  to-da.y  is  the  laek  of  api)licatiiin,  pre- 
paration, thorougihness,  with  amliitiou  l)ut  without  the 
willingness  to  struggle  to  gain  his  desired  end, — Theo- 
dort  N,  Vail. 


NEW  MAGAZINE  GRINDER. 

Within  the  next  two  months  thei-e  will  be  in  opera- 
tion at  the  l'.laid<  Kiver  iMill  of  the  St,  Regis  Paper 
Com]iany,  of  Watertown,  N.Y.,  a  new  type  of  mag- 
azine pidp  wood  grinder,  which  is  considered  liy  manu- 
facturers of  ground  wood  pulp  in  this  section  to  be 
a  great  impi'ovement  .over  any  of  the  magazine  grind- 
ers now  on  the  market.  It  is  the  invention  of  John 
J.  Warren,  third  vice-pi'esident  and  technical  adviser 
of  the  company,  and  will  make  it  possible  to  increase 
the  daily  production  of  ground  wood  at  that  plant 
about    thirtx    tuns   jier   day. 


CONTENTS  INTOXICATING. 

Some  people  can't  stand   jirosperity.     T 
plenty  has  started  many  a  mau  on  a  toot. 
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Fairbanks   Valves  are  not  dis 

carded  when  the  seat  is  worn. 

A  new  disc  can  be  put  on  in  one 
minute  without  removing  the  valve 
from  the  pipe  line. 

The  main  features  of  this  valve  are, 

Stuffing  box  packed  with    Palmetto 
Twist  packing. 

At  least  four  threads  engaged  with 
bonnet  at  all  times. 
Renewable    Bakelite    Disc    can   be 
replaced  in  one  minute. 
Raised  round  seat.      No    sediment 
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Guides  cast  on  body  hold  disc  cen- 
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Fairbanks  Valves  will  help  to  reduce 
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Durabla   Packing 
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fected by-  contraction,  expansion,  condensation 
or  vibration. 
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EDITORIAL 
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THE  HEALTH   OF    THE   CHILDREN. 

NotAvithstaiiding  the  nuuiy  tnitlifiil  things  tliat  have 
been  said  with  regard  to  the  value  and  extent  of  Can- 
ada's natural  resources,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
greatest  resource  of  any  nation  is  the  health,  energy, 
skill  and  intelligence  of  the  people.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  these  factors  is  health  because  witliout  a  sound 
body  it  is  difficult  to  attain  the  other  qualities.  It  is  a 
mark  of  progress  in  a  nation  to  organize  departments 
of  public  health,  national,  provincial  and  municipal. 
Other  nations  have  taken  such  steps  considerably  in 
advance  of  such  action  in  Canada  but  it  is  gratifying 
to  note  the  energetic  way  in  which  Canadians,  part- 
icularly the  Province  of  Quebec,  are  attacking  the 
problem.  , 

Some  Canadian  cities  have  had  a  particularly  un- 
favorable record  for  infant  mortality  and  so  called 
social  diseases  have  been  unfortunately  prevalent.  There 
is  a  close  connection  between  these  two  conditions.  When 
the  present  Premier,  Hon.  L.  A.  Tasehereau,  assumed 
office,  one  of  his  first  statements  was  that  the  Province 
through  the  Department  of  Health,  would  organize  the 
attack  on  infant  mortality,  tuberculosis  and  venereal 
diseases.  The  principal  agency  in  this  battle  is  educa- 
tion. The  very  unfortunately  large  number  of  joung 
children  who  die  can  be  attributed  very  largely  to  a 
lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  parents  of  the 
most  elementary  principles  of  child  welfare.  Educa- 
tional pamphlets  are  being  prepared  and  disti'ibuted 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  realize  the  harmful 
effects  of  many  prevalent  customs  and  many  simple 
matters  that  are  largely  neglected. 

In  addition  to  this  provincial  effort,  the  Child  Wel- 
fare Association  will  inaugurate  early  next  month  a 
('hild  Welfare  Train  which  will  tour  tiie  Province  of 
Quebec  for  at  least  one  month.  There  will  be  two 
coaches,  one  for  the  headipuirters  of  the  staff  of  doctors, 
nurses  and  clerks,  and  one  car  devoted  to  exhibitions, 
demonstrations,  conferences,  etc.,  the  work  being  car- 
ried on  both  in  French  and  English.  Resides  the  exam- 
ination of  children  from  babyhood  to  the  age  of  14, 
and  iulvrco  to  parents  in  consequence,  there  will  be  mo- 
tion pictures,  distribution  of  literature  and  instruction 
in  the  rudiments  of  Child  Welfare.  The  service  of  this 
train,  whicli  is  made  possible  through  the  generosity 
and  co-cperation  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  is 
entirely  free.  Among  the  towns  to  be  visited  there  are 
;it  Icasl  12  where  pulp  and  paper  plants  are  established 
and  we  trust  that  'the  management  and  the  employees 
in  these  mills  will  lend  their  assistance  and  encourage- 
ment to  the  good  work  whicli  such  a  train  is  attempting 
to  accomplish. 


It  is  fortunate  indeed  that  the  authorities,  recognizing 
the  importam^e  of  Child  Health  as  the  foundation  for 
an  efficient  and  intelligent  nation,  have  begun  act- 
ivities along  this  line.  Healthy  childhood  however,  can 
not  be  built  successfully  without  healthy  parents,  whicli 
makes  it  necessary  to  (consider  in  connection  with  child 
healtii  and  w(dfare  the  otiier  two  contributing  problems 
included  in  Mie  provincial  health  program.  Here  again 
education  is  the  great  factor  although  in  the  case  of 
tuberculosis  there  is  need  of  the  opportunity  of  getting 
sunshine  and  fresli  air  and  healthful  (unployment,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  social  problem  we  have  not  only  to 
consider  education  but  to  encourage  strength  of  char- 
acter. 

Matters  of  this  kind,  involving,  as  they  do,  personal 
feeling,  present  delicate  and  difficult  problems  to  handle 
but  tlie  health  of  the  community,  while  it  cannot  be  said 
to  be  more  important  than  the  health  of  the  individual 
because  it  is  the  health  of  the  individuals,  must  be  eon- 
served  by  all  proper  means.  If  therefore,  vice,  intem- 
perance, illiteracy,  marriage  of  defectives,  etc.,  threaten 
to  undermine  this  important  national  asset,  the  face 
and  force  of  the  nation  must  be  firmly  set  to  the  eli- 
mination of  tliese  under-mining  influences. 

Tiie  authorities,  who  are  intelligently  and  courage- 
ously doing  their  part  to  improve  conditions  of  health 
and  morality,  are  not  only  to  be  sincerely  congratulated 
for  their  efforts  but  every  industiy  and  every  individual 
in  the  Dominion  should  be  pledged  to  the  support  of 
.such  measures  as  may  be  inaugurated  for  the  bringing 
about  of  better  comlitions  in  our  eountr3'. 


FROM  SHIRT  SLEEVES  TO  SHIRT  SLEEVES. 

It  is  a  common  remark  that  from  shirt  sleeves  to  shirt 
sleeves  is  three  generations,  meaning  that  the  grand- 
father has  started  witli  nothing  and  by  his  energy  has 
established  a  business  which  is  developed  by  his  son 
into  a  vei-y  profitable  venture  and  passed  on  to  the 
grandson,  who,  because  of  his  father's  wealth  has  not 
learned  the  lesson  of  industry,  and  becomes  incapable 
of  carrying  on  the  enterprise  and  .squanders  the  in 
heritance,  thus  bringing  thet  line  relatively  back  to  tlie 
starting  point. 

It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  a  somewhat  .similar  danger 
in  the  distribution  of  the  German  indemnities.  Estim- 
ates have  put  the  amount  due  to  Canada  from  this 
source  as  about  $600,000,000.  That  is  a  very  large 
amount  and  the  disposition  of  it  is  a  matter  which  de- 
mands the  very  greatest  care  and  consideration.  To 
hand  out  indiscriminately  a  proportion  of  this  to  each 
Canadian  citizen  would  not  only  be  difficult  but  fool- 
ish.    In  the  first  place  we  believe  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
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tlie  lua.jiirity  of  adult  Canadians  did  nut  earn  Hit-  $"_'0I) 
.or  $800  wliicli  would  thus  he  coming  a.s  their  share, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  tliei-e  are  a  grpat  many  in  this 
country  who  are  much  better  off  in  every  way  than  in 
11)14.  Furthermore,  no  one  will  disi)utc  the  statement 
that  ]io  amount  of  indemnity  will  ecmipensate  for  the 
loss  of  the  .")(),()00  lives  .saerifieed  for  the  safety  of  the 
nation,  the  Knipire  and  tiie  world.  It  is  only  in  part 
also  thai  ni(  iiey  can  make  uj)  for  tiie  lo.ss  of  a  hand  or 
an  eye  and  money  can  hut  supply  the  bodily  needs  of 
those  wiio  are  now  incapacitated  for  self-support.  It 
seems  to  us,  tlierefore,  that  the  only  just  distril)Ution 
of  any  indenniity  will  be  in  providing  as  far  as  ])ossible 
for  the  financial  needs  of  those  whose  earning  powers 
have  been  imiiaired  and  in  sulistituting  for  those  who 
luid  previously  been  tiie  providers.  By  this  we  mean 
that  any  monies  thus  received  should  be  invested  so  as 
to  i)ay  dividends  to  such  dependents,  comparable  with 
not  only  their  foi-mer  earning  power  and  incomes,  but 
taking  into  account  also,  increasing  ability  and  larger 
needs  as  families  grow  up  until  cliildren  become  self- 
.supporting.  We  believe  that  ileliberately  to  hand  out 
any  considerable  sum  of  money  to  able  bodied  young 
men  is  a  iuindicaj)  and  a  weakening  influence  rather 
than  a  lieli).  We  believe  it  is  only  by  exercise  and  strug- 
gling that  strength  is  develoiied  and  the  nation  needs 
vigorous  well  developed  brain  and  nuisele  for  the  worlc 
that  lies  ahead. 

Very  likely  tlie  jiayments  (if  any)  on  the  indemnity 
account  will  be  used  for  reducing  our  own  national 
(lel)t  but  we  believe  the  equivalent  should  be  carried  to 
proviile  suitable  incomes  for  those  who  have  suffered 
and  not  thai  any  national  advantage  siiould  accrue.  We 
believe  that  a  national  sti'uggle  to  win  out  through  our 
own  efforts  in  competition  with  the  defeated  )iations 
who  have  been  compelled  through  force  of  circumstances 
to  do  their  utmost,  will  be  a  good  thing  for  Canada. 
On  the  other  hand  any  temporary  good  gained  by  the 
distribution  of  indemnities  is  likely  to  become  an  arti- 
I'icial  prop  which  will  make  it  all  the  more  difficult 
for  us  to  stand  against  coin])etition  later  on,  while  our 
rivals  will  have  been  benefiting  by  the  extra  efforts 
and  ecoiioiiiies  that   they  have  been   forced  to  practice. 


COHWEIiS. 

The  Spanish  Hiver  News  U>v  .lul\-  1)  has  a  picture  of 
Miss  Kdwau  and  Miss  Collins  "enjoying  a  two-sonu' 
picnic".  Vvcui  llieii'  lipoks  it  was  evidently  also  tiioth- 
some.  Mi.ss  Collins  is  on  the  staff  of  abstractors  for  the 
Technical   Section. 


At  least  four  firms  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada have  built  j)aper  machines  to  run  at  1000  feet  ])er 
minute,  or  better.  This  indicates  a  general  advance  in 
engineering   and   construction   ability    in    keeping   with 

the  otlier  forward  developments  of  llic  I'ulp  and  paper 
industrv. 


The  Semi-Weekly  Post  of  Thorold  nuide  up  some 
stock  from  a  local  i)aper  mill  into  examination  pads, 
etc.  The  Post  api)eals  to  readers  to  use  a  communitj' 
product.  .More  of  that  spirit,  especially  when  it  spreads 
to  the   public   would   help  Canadians   in   many   ways. 


One  is  surprised  to  see  Bartholdi's  .statue  of  Liberty 
used  as  a  trade  mark  by  the  "Statue"  I'rinting  Wfirks, 
Leeds,  Eng. 


Good  night!  The  government  of  Siam  is  going  to 
establish  an  ex])erimental  pa])er  mill.  This  is  for  the 
special  informal  ion  of  those  who  op])ose  a  i)ro|iei'ly 
e(pii|)iied  and  organizetl  research   institute   for  Canada. 


The  Amei'ican  Writing  Paper  Company  moved  a 
paper  machine  from  Holyoke  to  Chicago  as  a  i)art  of 
their  exhibit  in  the  Graphic  Arts  show  this  week.  Tiie 
machine  is  only  aiiont  !•  feet  long,  but  it  makes  real 
pa|)er  .")!/<.  inches  wide. 


A  rather  unusual  incident  of  the  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  was  the  adoption  by 
that  bod.v  of  the  repoi-t  of  the  minority  of  the  commit- 
tee as  a  declaration  on  railroad  legislation. 


The  Shawinigan  Falls  Review  puts  it  u]i  to  its  rea  I- 
ers  to  protect  their  jobs  by  preventing  fire  in  llic 
forests.  If  everyone  is  careful,  there  will  be  a  dei-rease  of 
!)0  per  cent  in  the  number  of  foi'est  fires. 


A  SAFETY  ALPHABET. 

(From   Common  Sense. j 


Accidents  are  somebody's  fault. 

Before  crossing  tracks,  stop,  look  and  listen. 

Co-operation    is    t;ie   secret    of    Safety    First,        , 

Daredevils   are  usually  killed. 

Educational    safety    work    is    very    important. 

Falls  kill  many  persons. 

Great    pains   from   little   injuries  grow. 

Habit    controls    our    livei*;    adopt    careful    hal)it.s. 

Injuries  disable  millions. 

Jay  walking   may   cost  you  your  life. 

Keep  children  out  of  the  street:. 

Loose  clothing  should  not  be  worn   around   machinery. 

Matches  are  un.safe   playthings. 

Never  take   a   chance 

Obey  that  safety  warning. 

Queer  how  careless  we  all  are. 

Protect   youi-self   by   ])ractising  isafety. 

Read  Common  Sense 

Step  back  when  a  tree  starts  to  fall. 

Thinking  is  the  key  to  safety. 

Unless  you   help   us   fight   carelessncv.s,    it    will   sooner 

or  later  gel:  yoii. 
N'igihiuce  is  the  mother  of  safety. 
With   co-operation  we  will   put  safety  over. 
Xei'cise  precaution    wlien    in  doubt. 
You,   think   of   those   dear   ones  at  home. 
Zones  of  safety   i)rotect   yon.     Use   them. 

—  Apologies  to  V.   U.  and  E  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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"For  iirarly  twu  years,  tlus  I'liited  (States  Forest 
TrotluL'ts  Laburai.ory  at  Madison  lias  been, » making  a 
jointly  by  the  Laboratory  and  the  pai)er  industry," 
says  a  letter  from  the  Information  Service  of  the 
American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association ;  and  the  ex- 
perimental work  has  been  completed.  Owing  to  the 
large  quantities  of  wood  pulp  now  in  storage,  it  has 
been  deemed  advisable  to  publish  at  once  a  prelimin- 
ary report  of  results  of  this  exhaustive  study,  without 
waiting  for  the  prejjaration  of  the  eomi)lete  iletailed 
report.  The  complete  report  will  later  be  published  in 
pamphlet  form  by  'the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  As- 
sociation. Meanwhile,  however,  the  Association  is 
sending  out  the  preliminary  report  given  below,  in  or- 
der to  make  available  at  once  the  means  for  preventing 
great  losses  by  decay  during  'the  present  summer.'" 

A  contribution  has  also  been  received  from  Dr  John 
S.  Bates,  discribing  results  of  mill  size  tests  carried  on 
at  the  plant  of  Price  Bros,  tfc  Co.,  'it  will  appear  in  an 
early  issue. 

In  August,  1919,  ithe  Forest  Products  Laboratory,  co- 
0|)crating  with  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  United 
States  Department  of  Agricul'ture,  started  an  investi- 
gation of  the  deterioration  under  commercial  storage 
conditions  of  wood  and  pulp  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  paper  and  fibre  products.  This  was  done  at  the  ur- 
gent request  of  mill  operators  who  were  suffering 
heavy  losses,  particularly  in  the  storage  of  groundwood 
pulp.  In  February,  1920,  an  aderfuate  fund  for  con- 
tinuance of  the  study  was  subscribed  by  a  group  of 
mills,  mainly  located  in  Wisconsin  and  Minneso'ta  but 
ranging  as  far  east  as  Maine.  The  study  has  now  pro- 
gressed for  nearly  two  years. 

The  nuijor  features  upon  which  the  attention  of  the 
laboratory  have  been  focused  have  been  !thc  improve- 
ment of  wood  storage  practices  and  the  preservation  of 
stored  pulp.  Prevention  of  decay  and  molding  in 
stored  pulp  has  been  attempted  by' adding  antiseptics 
to  the  pulp  as  it  goes  over  the  wet  machine,  or,  as  in 
tile  case  of  much  of  our  experimental  work,  by  adding 
the  chemicals  to  the  wet  la])s  after  removal  from  tbe 
wet  machine.  The  present  paper  deals  only  with  these 
preservative  treatments. 

The  preservative  action  of  lOfi  differen't  clieiiiicals 
has  been  investigated.  In  selecting  these  their  cheap- 
ness as  well  as  their  probable  efficiency  were  taken  in- 
to consideration,  bu't  a  considerable  number  were  in- 
cluded solely  because  of  their  comparatively  low  cost. 

In  appying  these  chemicals  the  principal  laboratory 
method  consisted  in  running  off  on  a  small  wet  ma- 
chine laps  of  fresh  groundwood  pulp  abou!t  21  inches 
long  and  12  to  14  inches  wide.  After  the  ends  were 
trimmed,  these  were  laid  out  in  groups  of  ten  and 
sprayed  on  both  sides  by  means  of  an  ordinary  2U. 
gallon  compressed  air  ganlen  sprayer  o|)erated  by  hand. 

Tlie  concentration  of  soliMion  used  depended  in  large 
part  on.  the  solubility  of  the  chemical,  but  where  the 
antise]>tic  value  was  doubtful  and  'the  sul)staiice  easily 
water  soluble  in  the  desired  amount  ;i  per  cent,  solutions 
were  used  in  the  preliminai-y  tests.  In  la'ter  tests  on 
substances  which  looketl  promising  the  coiieentrations 
were  in  many  cases  reduced. 

Moisture  determinations  on  the  laps  showed  'them  to 
be  about  30  per  cent,  dry  before  spraying. 

The  laps  were  separated  into  bundles  of  seven  and 


three,  respectively,  the  bundles  being  weighed  liolh  lie- 
toic  ai.d  after  si)raying  in  order  to  determine  tiie 
amount  of  solution  absorbed.  These  data,  however, 
were  not  secured  for  the  first  tbree  series  comprising 
about  300  laps. 

Although  the  amount  of  solution  used  was  measured, 
tlie  quantity  of  chemical  actually  absorbed  was  deter- 
mined by  'the  increase  in  weight  of  the  bundles  after 
sjjraying,  since  a  considerable  amount  of  jn-eservative 
was  lost  during  the  process  of  application. 

Each  bundle  of  seven  laps  was  inoculated  profusely 
with  a  mixture  of  mold  spores  by  shaking  a  heavy 
water  suspension  of  the  spores  upon  the  laps  from  an 
an'tomizer  bottle  immediately  after  spraying.  The 
bundle  of  laps  was  then  folded  once. 

Each  bundle  of  three  laps  was  inoculated  with  wood- 
de.stroying  fungi  only,  using  five  pieces  originally  iso- 
lated from  decayed  pulp.  These  fungi  were  grown  on 
agar  in  petri  dishe.s  and  small  squares  of  the  agar  with 
growing  fungus  were  applied  to  the  surface  of  'the  laps 
at  five  points  in  each  two  laps.  These  bundles  were 
also  folded  once. 

At  the  end  of  a  day's  run  the  bundles  of  laps  were 
taken  to  a  storage  house  in  which  'the  air  was  kept  high- 
l.v  humid  and  the  temperature  regulated  around  72°  to 
75°  F.  The  bundles  of  seven  were  for  the  first  few 
months  closely  stacked  on  narrow  .shelves  with  one  or 
more  untreated  laps  separating  the  treated  bundles. 
Occasional  bundles  of  iiii'treated  test  laps  were  inter- 
spersed to  serve  as  checks  or  blanks. 

For  the  last  ten  months  of  the  test,  liowever,  the 
bundles  were  repiled  with  thick  laps  of  very  rotten  hy- 
draulic-pressed pulp  separating  each  layer  so  as  to  give 
a  more  severe  infection. 

The  bundles  of  three,  inoculated  only  with  wood-de- 
stroying fungi,  were  piled  on  separate  shelves,  separat- 
ed only  by  laps  of  clean  un'treated  pulp. 

Tests  on  the  more  promising  preservatives  have  been 
repeated  .several  time.'*  using  the  same  or  Lower  concen- 
trations. In  addition  to  tlie  labora'tory  tests  a  small 
.'.emi-commercial  test  involving  about  one  ton  of  wet 
ludp  was  made  at  a  Wisconsin  mill,  treating  usually  tliree 
lajxs  with  a  given  preservative  or  concentration  on  the 
wet  machine  by  dripping  the  solution  on  the  pidp  just 
before  i't  reached  the  pres.s  rolls. 

In  all,  about  3,000  small  groundwood  and  1.400  small 
sulphite  laps  have  been  tested  in  -ciddition  to  sixty-one 
commercial  laps  treated  at  the  mill,  not  more  thaii  220 
lbs,  for  any  one  test. 

The  mill  tests  have  now  run  six  months  and  the  older 
laboratory  'tests  date  back  to  August.  1919,  while  the 
latest  had  been  runnnig  nearly  eleven  months  at  the 
time  of  the  last  inspection. 

Of  the  106  chemicals  'tried,  seven  had  proven  worthy 
of  mention  at  this  time.  A  discussion  of  these  follow.s: 
BORAX 

This  is  a  white  substance  5.3  per  cent,  soluble  in 
\\ater  at  70°  F.,  or  7.4  per  cent  a't  86°  F.  It  is  non- 
poisonous  and  therefore  safe  for  workmen  to  handle. 
It  slightly  darkens  the  pulp,  but  not  to  an  objection- 
able degree. 

The  small  Iajis  treated  with  5  per  cent,  solution  con- 
tained approximately  one  pound  of  chemical  per  100 
lioni'ds  of  wet  pulp;  those  treated  with  10  per  cent. 
solution,  contained  up  to  1.7  pounds. 
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Results. 

The  5  per  eenit..  solution  applied  at  the  laboratory 
held  the  pulp  in  good  condition  (slightly  molde  1  in  a 
few  eases)  for  six  to  eight  months.  The  10  7,er  cent, 
solution  kept  it  clean  or  nearly  so  for  six  months. 

After  thirteen  to  fifteen  months  the  5  per  cent, 
treatments  were  in  fairly  good  condition,  although 
some  mold  and  probably  wood-destroying  fungi  were 
present. 

The  10  per  cent  solution  showed  no  particular  ad- 
vantage over  !the  5  per  cent. 

The  mill  tests  with  a  5  per  cent,  .solution  dripped  on 
the  pulp  back  of  the  pre.ss  rolls  were  not  as  favorable, 
since  the  pulp  was  sevei'ely  stained  with  blue-black 
molds  within  six  months.  This  may  be  due  to  the  ac- 
tual concentration  of  the  chemical  in  the  pulp  being 
considerably  lessened  by  the  method  of  application,  the 
chemical  being  partly  lost  in  the  white  water  at  the 
press  rolls. 

BORIC  ACID 

This  is  a  colorless  substance  4.8  paii  cent,  soluble  in 
water  at  68°  F.  It  is  non-poisonous  and  safe  to  use, 
although  more  expensive  than  borax.  It  gives  a  slight 
pinkish-brown  color  to  groundwood. 
•  The  pulp  contained  from  0.7  to  1.2  pounds  dry  chemi- 
cal per  100  pounds  wet  pulp. 

Results 

The  pulp  was  somewhat  molded  after  six  months, 
but  in  fairly  good  condition.  After  twelve  to  thirteen 
months  it  was  still  in  fair  condition  with  no  active  de- 
cay present. 

SODIUM  FLUORIDE 

This  is  a  white  salt  4.3  per  cent,  soluble  in  water  at 
64°  F.  It  is  perfectly  safe  for  workmen  to  handle  and 
pi'oduces  no  chemical  discoloration  in  the  pulp. 

The  small  laps  treated  with  3  per  cenit.  solution  con- 
tained approximately  0.6  lb.  of  chemical  per  100  pounds 
wet  pulp ;  the  5  per  cent,  treatmenits  contained  about 
0.9  lb. 

Results 

The  3  per  cent,  solut  ion  preserved  the  pulp  very  well, 
permitting  only  slight  molding  after  one  year.  Part 
of  the  pulp  at  the  mill  was  somewhat  molded  after  six 
months,  but  not  seriously. 

The  5  per  cent,  solution  held  it  nearly  clean  for 
twelve  months  except  in  one  case,  in,  which  the  pulp 
was  badly  molded  and  somewhat  decayed. 

The  1  and  2  per  cent,  solutions  at  the  mill  gave  some- 
what variable  results,  the  pulp  in  some  eases  being  onl.y 
slightly  blue-black  molded,  and  in  other  cases  rather 
badly  so.     It  was,  however,  free  from*  decay. 

SODIUM  DINITROPIIENOLATE. 
This  is  a  yellow  salt  producing  a  yellow  solution. 
It  is  approximately  2.4  per  cent,  soluble  in  water  at 
59°  F.  While  in  concentrated  form  it  is  considered  an 
industrial  poison,  it  is  not  thought  that  it  will  in.iure 
the  health  of  workmen  in  the  dilution  recommended, 
provided  reasonable  care  be  exercised.  It  colors  the 
ptdp  slightly  yellow  in  the  lower,  and  distinctly  yellow 
in  the  higher  concentrations.  This  color  readily  washes 
out,  but  the  washed  pulp  may  be  somewhat  darker  than 
normal. 

The  pulp  contained  approximately  the  following 
amounts  of  dry  salt  per  100  lbs.  wet  pulp: 

1/16  %  concentration 015  lb. 

1/8  %  "  025  lb. 

Vd  %  "  06    lb. 


1/2  %  "  08-0.1  lb. 

1  %  "  0.14  to  0.2  lb. 

Results. 

One-sixteenth  per  cent,  concentration  partially  pro- 
tected for  twelve  to  thirteen  months. 

One  fifteenth  per  cent,  concentration  at  the  mill  per- 
mitted a  small  amount  of  blue-back  mold  in  six  months. 

One-tenth  per  cent,  at  the  mill  permitted  a  little  mold 
and  decay  in  six  months. 

One-eighth  per  cent,  kept  the  pulp  clean  or  nearly 
clean  condition  for  twelve  to  thirteen  months. 

Two-fifteenths  per  cent,  at  the  mill  held  it  in  fairly 
good  condition  for  six  months. 

One-fourth  per  cent,  preserved  completely  for  six 
month.s.  In  one  case  there  was  considerable  decay  in 
thirteen  months  in  the  groundwood,  although  the  sul- 
phite remained  clean.  At  this  concentration  the  pulp 
is  discolored  a  rather  deep  yellow. 

One-half  per  cent,  preserved  well  for  six  months,  but 
permitted  a  little  molding  and  decay  in  twelve  to  thir- 
teen months. 

One  per  cent,  almost  completely  preserved  for  thir- 
teen months. 

SODTITM  DICHROMATE 

This  is  a  reddish  brown  substance  readily  soluble  in 
cold  water  and  yielding  an  orange-yellow  solution.  It 
immediately  stains  the  pulp  slightly  yellow  but  on 
.''•tanding  this  becomes  brownish,  darkening  the  pulp 
somewhat  M'hen  applied  in  a  2  per  cent,  concentration. 
It  is  classed  as  a  poison  but  is  not  considered  danger- 
ous to  handle. 

Pulp  treated  with  1/2  per  cent,  solution  contained 
about  0.1  dry  salt  per  100  lbs.  wet  pulp:  that  treated 
with  1  per  cent  solution  0.2  to  0.24  lb.;  with  2  per  cent. 
solution  about  0.4  lb. 

Results 

One-half  per  cent,  solution  preserved  the  pulp  for 
about  three  months  but  failed  in  six  months. 

The  one  per  cent,  solution  kept  it  in  rather  good  con- 
dition for  six  months  but  failed  in  thirteen  months,  ex- 
cept in  the  ea.se  of  sulphite  pulp.  The  slight  darken- 
ing effect  is  not  objectionabe. 

The  six  months  test  using  a  1  per  cent  solution  at  the 
mill  was  very  favorable,  with  only  .slight  molding. 

The  2  per  cent,  solution  kept  the  pulp  clean  or  lU'arlv 
so  for  five  to  six  months,  but  largely  failed  from  mold 
and  decay  after  twelve  to  fifteen  months,  although  the 
sulphite  held  up  better  than  groundwood.  The  six 
months'  mill  test  was  verv  favorable. 
SODIUM  CARBONATE. 

This  is  a  white  salt  readily  sohible  in  cold  water.  It 
is  a  fairly  strong  alkali,  consequently  browning  the 
pulp  to  a  marked  degree.  This  color  readily  bleaches 
out,  however,  in  the  ease  of  sulphite  pulp,  without  in- 
creased bleach  consumption,  but  the  pulp  is  somewhat 
softened  from  the  action  of  the  alkali. 

The  sulphite  pulp  treated  with  5  per  cent,  .solution 
contaired  1.2  lb.  of  chemical  per  TOO  lbs.  wet  pulp.  No 
data  arc  available  on  groundwood. 

Groundwood  treated  with  7  per  cent,  solution  con- 
tained 1.5  lb.  of  chemical. 

Pulp  treated  with  10  per  cent,  solution  contained  2 
lbs.  of  chemical. 

Results 

In  general,  the  5  per  cent,  solution  kept  the  pulp  in 
clean  or  nearly  clean  condition  for  a  year,  but  in  the 
two  earlier  series  it  became  mplded  and  rotted  aftef 
twenty-qne  months. 
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The  7  per  eeut.  solution  lield  the  pulp  nearly  cleau 
for  thirteen  months. 

The  results  on  the  10  per  cent  solution  were  likewise 
favorable.  After  twelve  to  fifteen  mouths  the  pulp 
varied  from  clean  to  somewhat  molded,  with  traces  of 
decay  in  some  cases. 

SODIUM  BICARBONATE 

This  is  the  ordinary  white  baking  soda.  It  is  soluble 
up  to  about  81/^  per  cent,  in  cold  water.  It  browns 
the  pulp  the  same  as  sodium  carbonate  and  also  appar- 
ently softens  it. 

Pulp  treated  with  5  per  cent,  solution  contained  1.1 
to  1.2  pounds  of  chemical  per  100  pounds  wet  pulp. 
That  treated  with  10  percent,  solution  contained  l.f  to 
2.3  lbs. 

Results. 

In  general,  the  5  per  cent,  solution  wms  iibouf  as  ef- 
fective as  5  per  cent,  sodium  carbonate. 

Pulp  treated  with  10  per  cent,  solution  was  clean  or 
only  slightly  attacked  by  fungi  after  one  year.  The 
first  series  was  in  bad  condition,  however,  after  twenty- 
one  months. 

In  considering  the  pulp  jireservation  question  it  may 
be  well  to  mention  that  neither  fresh  nor  waste  sul- 
phite liquor  have  proved  satisfactory,  nor  has  bleach 
liquor,  under  the  severe  conditions  imposed  in  the  la- 
boratory tests. 

A  few  other  substances  not  yet  manufactured  on  a 
commercial  scale,  but  tested  only  under  mill  conditions 
over  a  six  months'  period,  have  proven  highly  efficient 
and  should  be  given  more  rigid  investigation  provided 
the.y  could  be  prepared  in  commercial  quantities. 

GENERAL  DISCUSSION  OP  PRESERVATIVES. 

In  selecting  a  suitable  preservative  several  things  be- 
sides effectiveness  as  an  antiseptic,  must  be  given  con- 
sideration, such  as: 

1.  Poisonous  properties. 

2.  Objectionable  chemical  discolorations. 

3.  Objectionable  odors  affecting  the  workmen. 

4.  Solubilit.y  in  cold  water. 

5.  Cheapness. 

Some  substances  which  are  (juite  efficient  as  anti- 
septics must  necessarily  be  ruled  out  of  commercial  use 
because,  in  handling  either  the  solutions  or  sprayed 
pulp,  sufficient  quantities  of  the  poison  may  be  absorb- 
ed through  the  skin  to  impair  the  health  of  the  work- 
men. Likewise,  violent  poisons  which  might  accident- 
ally enter  the  body  through  the  mouth  must  be  avoided 
in  order  to  protect  the  consumer.  Examples  of  such 
dangerous  substances  are  mercuric  chloride  (corrosive 
sublimate),  sodium  arsenate,  sodium  cyanide,  etc. 

Some  highly  efficient  antiseptics  produce  objection- 
able discolorations  in  the  treated  pulp,  due  either  to  the 
color  of  the  clremical  or  its  caustic  or  other  action  on 
the  wood  fibre.  All  of  the  alkalis  produce  browning, 
the  depth  of  which  depends  on.  the  substance  used  and 
the  concentration  of  the  solution  employed.  For  in- 
stance, borax  produces  a  slight  browning  but  not  suffi- 
cient to  be  objectionable,  while  both  sodium  carbonate 
and  sodium  bicarbonate  wOl  distinctl.v  darken  the  pulp; 
too  much  for  successful  use  commercially. 

Sodium  dichromate  likewise  ultimately  browns  the 
pulp  eonsiderabl.v  when  applied  as  a  2  per  cent,  solu- 
tion and  above,  and  some  mills  might  object  to  it  on 
this  score.  In  the  single  mill  test  made,  however,  the 
superintendent  thought  it  would  be  satisfactory. 

Sodium  dinitrophenolate  is  apparently  not  adapted 
to  commercial  use  on   grounriwood    in  concentrations 


above  Vs  per  cent.  Even  at  '/s  per  cent,  the  yellow 
tinting  is  distinctly  noticeable,  but  it  readily  leaves  the 
pulp  on  washing. 

None  of  the  substances  mentioned  have  objectionable 
odors,  but  some  of  the  chemicals  experimented  with  are 
open  to  this  objection. 

Solubility  in  cold  water  is  a  very  important  factor, 
as,  in  most  cases  the  chemicals  ai-e  most  easily  applied 
in  the  form  of  water  solutions.  The  solutions  should 
be  applied  on  the  press  roll.  The  concentration  em- 
ployed should  be  sufficientlj'  high  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  water  applied  to  a  point  where  it  will  not  interfere 
with  the  removal  of  the  laps  from  wood  rolls.  In  the 
case  of  such  substances  as  borax  or  boric  acid,  where 
the  solubility  in  cool  water  is  lim^ited  to  oVa  to  6  per 
cent.,  careful  adjustment  of  the  rate  of  flow  will  be 
necessary  in.  order  to  apjjl.y  the  required  amount  of  dr.y 
chemical  and  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  amount  of 
water  to  a  minimum. 

With  a  brass  roll  there  is  little  danger  of  the  pulp 
sticking  to  the  roll. 

When  the  solution  is  applied  back  of  the  press  roll 
the  loss  in  antiseptic  is  too  great,  it  being  squeezed  out 
with  the  excess  water  at  the  roll.  Tentative  tests  made 
on  the  experimental  wet  machine  at  the  Forests  Pro- 
ducts Laboratoiy  indicate  that  only  about  40  per  cent. 
of  the  chemical  applied  is  thus  retained  b.v  the  pulp. 
This  difficulty  can  be  partly  overcome  by  applying  a 
more  concentrated  solution  to  the  pulp  press  roll. 
When  so  applied  the  retention  is  about  70  per  cent, 
with  a  .')  per  cent,  solution  and  74  per  cent,  with  a  2  per 
cent,  solution. 

In  applying  preservative  solutions  this  loss  of  25  to 
30  per  cent,  must  be  compensated  for  in  order  to  secure 
the  actual  concentration  of  the  chemical  in  the  imlp 
which    is  necessai-y  for  preservation. 

In  interpreting  the  results  presented  in  this  paper  it 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  preservative  applied 
in  the  laboratory  tests  was  all  retained,  while  in  the 
mill  tests  in  all  probability  50  per  cent,  or  more  was 
lost  in  the  white  water. 

Outside  of  technical  difficulties  in  application  the 
deciding  factor  in  the  use  of  any  chemical  from  a  com- 
mercial standpoint  is  the  cost  and  the  laboratorj^  work- 
ers have  had  this  constantly  in  mind. 

Assuming  that  the  pulp  normally  leaves  the  wet.  ma- 
chine one-third  dry,  in  order  to  secure  the  retention 
indicated  in  the  laboratory  tests  outlined  above  (after 
compensating  for  the  loss  of  chemical  in  the  white 
water)  the  amount  of  dry  chemical  applied  at  the  press 
roll  per  ton  of  air  dry  pulp  would  be  as  follows: 
Strength  of  Solution 

5  per  cent 80  lbs.  per  ton 

3  per  cent 48  lbs.  per  ton. 

2  per  cent 32  lbs.  per  ton. 

1  per  cent 16  lbs.  per  ton. 

■"/s  per  cent 2  lbs.  per  ton. 

The  market  quotations  on  the  chemicals  which  seem 
best  adapted  for  commercial  use,  as  taken  from  the 
June  i-ssue  of  the  '"Oil,  Paint  and  Drug  Reporter"  and 
verified  by  quotations  by  telegraph  from  manufactur- 
ers, would  place  the  chemical  cost  of  treatment  per  ton 
of  air  dry  pulp  as  follows: 

Borax  at  5i/jc  in  3  %  solution $4.40 

Boric  acid  at  13Vie  in  5  %  solution  ....  10.60 
Sodium  fluoride  at  12e  in  3  %  solution  . .  5.76 
Sodium  dinitrophenolate  at  75e  in^^  soln.  1.50 
Sodium  dichromate  at  SVoc  in  1  %  solution      1.36 
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A  niniiliiT  (if  mills  manul:n-t  iiriiig  pulp  were  reeeiitlv 
circularized  by  the  Laboratory  in  order  to  gam  sonic 
idea  as  to  the' additional  expense  they  would  consider 
conuuercially  feasible  in  safe-guarding  their  pulp  whicli 
is  to  be  stored  for  any  considerable  time.  Keplies  were 
received  from  twenty-three.  The  estimates  of  the  lune 
companies  submitting  definite  figures  varied  from 
$1.25  to  $5-$6  per  ton,  under  present  commercial  prices, 
the  average  for  maximum  figures  being  about  '^■I'^i). 
On  this  basis  only  two  of  the  preservatives  suggested 
would  be  available,  unless  mill  tests  should  further  de- 
monstrate that  lower  concentralions  could  be  used,  and 
this  is  altogether  a  possibility  under  improved  methods 
of  applying  the  preservatives  so  that  a  greater  amount 
will  be  "retained  by  the  pulp.  Likewise  greater  atten- 
tion to  improving  sanitary  conditions  in  storage  will 
assist  in  keeping  down  fungus  infections,  such  as,  for 
instance,  the  use  of  clean  concrete  bases  upon  which  to 
pile,  the  removal  of  all  rotting  debris  from  the  vicinity 
of  piles  and  close  attention  to  see  that  no  infecting  ma- 
terial, such  as  bits  of  in.fected  wood,  planks  or  sticks 
which  have  been  in  contact  with  the  soil  be  introduced 
into  the  piles.  This  latter  is  highly  important,  as  the 
least  bit  of  infected  wood  or  other  debris  mixed  in  with 
the  laps  will  serve  as  a  center  of  infection  which  may 
eventuallv  destrov  large  sections  of  a  pile. 
CONCLUSIONS 
Judging  from  the  antiseptic  efficiency  and  freedom 
from  other  objectionable  features  sodium  fluoride  ap- 
■  pears  to  have  given  the  best  results  of  those  preserva- 
tives reported  upon. 

Borax  follows  a  close  second. 

Boric  (boracic)  acid  is  equal  or  somewhat  superior  to 
borax  but  the  greater  cost  throws  it  out  of  competition. 
Sodium  dinitrophenolate  in  Vs  per  cent,  concentra- 
tion appears  very  promising,  vrith  an  antiseptic  effici- 
ency equal  to  anything  tried,  but  the  yellowish  chemi- 
caldiscoloration  of  the  pulp  may  prove  objectionable 
for  some  purposes.  This  readily  washes  out,  however, 
although  it  may  leave  the  pulp  somewhat  browner  than 
normal. 

Sodium  dichromate  appears  to  be  less  favorable  than 
the  four  above  mentioned  substances  as  the  antiseptic 
efficiency  varied  rather  too  widely  in  the  tests  a_nd  the 
tendenc.v  toward  browning,  and  possible  softening,  of 
the  pulp  is  rather  marked,  particularly  in  concentra- 
tions of  2  per  cent,  and  above. 

Sodium  carbonate  and  bicarbonate,  while  quite  effi- 
cient in  5  per  cent,  solutions,  brown  and  soften  the  pulp 
too  seriously  for  commercial  use. 

REOOMMEN'DATIONS  FOR  KITRTIIEH  WORK. 
Actual  mill  tests  on  not  less  than  500.  lbs  of  wet  pulp 
should  be  made  on.  each  of  the  above  preservatives,  ap- 
plying them  at  the  press  roll  and  wherever  possible  in 
higher  concentrations  than  formerly  so  as  to  reduce 
losses  in  the  white  water.  In  addition  to  these  there 
are  a  few  other  substances  which  appear  promising  but 
wliicli  have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  tested  to  report 
upon. 

This  work  is  entirely  deiiendcnt  upon  mill  conpera- 
tion  and  must  necessarily  be  financed  by  thcui,  as  the 
fund  previously  set  aside  for  the  pulp  deterioration 
study  is  now  exhausted. 


SWEDEN  S    FOREST    PRODUCTS. 

A  very  interesting  book  entitled  'Sweden  as  a  Pro- 
ducr  of  Wood,  Wondimlp,  Paper,  Tar  and  other  Forest 
Products"  has  been  published  by  A.  B.  Svensk 
Teknolog,  Foreningeiis  Forlag,  Stockholm,  and  distri- 
buted through  the  Swedish  Journal  of  Commerce,  New 
York  City.  The  contents  ref  r  to  and  are  classified 
according  to  the  Wood  Goods  Industry,  the  Joinery 
Industry,  Woodpulp,  Cellulose,  Paper,  etc.  This  i)nbli- 
catioii  gives  in  concise  form  much  valuable  information 
regarding  the  Swedish  industrii?s  dependent  upon  the 
forest.  Numerous  tables  not  oidy  give  the  production 
of  these  various  materials  according  to  the  class  of  the 
product  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  manufacturer 
but  also  gives  certain  comparisons  of  the  Swedish  re- 
sources and  developments  with  those  of  other  countries. 
At  the  lend  of  the  book  there  arc  interesting  descrip- 
tions of  a  number  of  Sweden's  more  important  manu- 
facturing establishments.  These  are  very  nicely  illus- 
trated with  interior  and  exterior  pictures  of  the  mills. 
There  is  also  a  map  of  Sweden  showing  the  location  of 
185  pulp  and  paper  mills.  The  book  is  in  English  with 
the  main  headings  of  tables  given  also  in  Fr?nch  and 
Spanish.  We  wish  to  take  this  opi)ortunity  to  thauk 
the  publishers  and  the  Swedish  Chamber  of  Commerce 
for  their  courtesy. 


CHEMICAL  EXPOSITION  WILL  BE  HUGE. 

T.hat  the  coming  National  Chemical  Expasition  — 
the  Seventih  —  will  be  the  greatest  in  the  history  of 
the  chemical  industry  of  the  Continent  is  no  longer 
doubted.  The  show  will  be  bed  in  the  Eighth  Coast 
Artillery  Arnuu-y,  New  York  City,  during  the  week 
cf  September  12,  and  every  inch  of  space  will  be  de- 
voted to  showing  the  prcgrcss  of  chemical  research 
in  America,  This,  as  is  well  known,  has  astonished 
the  scientific  world  in  the  past  five  years,  for  before 
the  world  war  America  held  only  a  minor  place  in 
the  Chemical   Hall  of  Fame. 

Thus  far  more  than  400  exhibitors  will  have  places 
in  the  exposition.  Last  year  the  total  was  457,  and 
before  the  books  are  closed  for  t.he  1921  show  Fred 
W.  Payne,  who  with  Clias.  F.  Roth,  is  managing  the 
exposition,  expects  that  la-st  year's  figures  will  be 
exceeded.  It  is  certain  that  every  branch  of  chem- 
istry will  be  represented  and  that  the  public  will  be 
introduced  to  many  new  and  important  phases  of 
chemical  develo]uncnt. 

Inasmuch  as  all  manufacturers  use  chemicals  or  chem- 
ical machinery  in  some  form,  it  is  only  natural  that 
t.iiey  should  de.sife  to  witness  a  display  that  offers  all 
that   js   most  modern    in   their   requirements. 


Messrs.  James  A.  Conners  and  AVilliani  H.  Went- 
worth  of  the  James  W.  Si  wall  forest  engineering 
office,  of  Old  Town,  ]\la:ne  and  Washington.  P.C., 
were  in  attendance  at  the  Quebec  Limit  Holders  meet- 
ing at  Montreal  t.iiis  la-st  week.  They  exhibited  sjjeci- 
nien  data  of  the  work  Mr.  Scwall  is  doing  for  Mc- 
Lachlin  Brothers,  Limitetl.  Armin'ior.  Ontario.  This 
consists  in  a  detailed  cruise  and  mapjiing  of  the 
iMcLadhlin  laiid.s  in  Ontario  and  Quebec,  an  area 
of    about    1,000,000    acres. 


A  list  of  manufacturers,  taken  from  the  Chemical 
Engineering  Catalogue,  who  can  supply  the  various 
chemicals  described,  can  be  .secured  by  request  from 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association. 


The  last  dividends  repoi'ted  for  30  representative 
German  paper  mills  ran  from  0  to  60  per  cent.  A 
,<rreat  many  companies  have  largely  increased  their 
capitalization. 
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Forestry  in  Finland 

By  EDWARD  BECK,  Publicity  Department,    Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 


Helsingfors,  Finland,  June  23.  —  Finland,  perhaps 
more  than  Sweden,  is  dependent  upon  her  forest  re- 
sources. As  in  Sweden,  the  people  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  maintaining  and  increasing  these  resourees, 
although  this  realization,  as  interpretated  into  practical 
usage  and  protective  legislation,  dates  back  less  than  a 
quarter  of  a  eentur>-.  Before  that  time  Finnish  forests 
were  largely  allowed  to  take  eare  of  themselves. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  laws,  based  upon 
those  of  Sweden,  have  been  en.acted  and  are  now  ri- 
gidly enforced.  State  and  private  owners  of  forests 
co-operate  together  in  building  up  and  maintaining  the 
forests  and  in  employing  means  for  their  perpetuation. 

The  practice  of  reforestation  on  a  broad  scale  is  car- 
ried on  almost  universally,  except  in  the  more  northerly 
parts  of  the  country  where  there  is  still  much  wild  land. 
Finnish  forest  methods,  however,  are  generally  based 
upon  the  theory  that  it  is  better  to  let  nature  do  the 
work  Avhere  possible  and  to  use  artificial  means  cnly 
where  necessary,  and  most  of  the  cutting  is  done  with 
that  end  in  view.  Some  fine  examples  of  natural 
forests  from  60  to  80  years  old  are  to  be  seen. 

Here,  as  in  Sweden,  the  private  owners  put  their 
forestry  and  logging  operations  under  a  single  super- 
vision and  management.  The  chief  forester  directs 
how  and  what  trees  shall  be  cut,  always  with  the  object 
of  impairing  the  growing  forest  as  little  as  possible, 
and  following  the  cutting  operations  wlien  necessary 
witli  replanting.  Most  of  the  companies  buy  timber  in 
addition  to  cutting  their  own.  They  maintain  separate 
organizations  to  deal  witli  liouglit  timber  but  the  same 
reiiuireuients  as  to  replanting  is  made  to  apply. 

The  extent  of  the  forest  organizations  built  up  and 
maintained  by  the  companies  may  be  illustrated  by  that 
of  the  Kymmene  Aktiebolag,  one  of  Finland's  largest 
pulp  and  paper  companies,  whicli  owns  over  600,000 
acres  of  forest  lands  scattered  over  a  wide  area.  This 
company  employs  a  cliief  forester,-  nine  district  chiefs, 
100  foremen  and  the  necessary  laborers,  all  of  whom 
devote  their  entire  time  to  forest  operations.  The  chief 
forester  and  tJie  district  chiefs  are  well  paid  and  are 
eacli  provided  with  a  home  wliich  is  also  the  foresi  liead- 
quarters  for  the  district.  All  the  chiefs  are  trained 
foresters  and  have  been  through  the  technical  schools 
established  for  that  purpose.  This  company  has  also 
accomplished  wliat  few  state  or  private  owners  have 
succeeded  in  doing  in  having  made  a  complete  survey  of 
their  forests  and  learning  to  a  certainty  the  amount  -of 
available  timber,  the  annual  growth  and  all  otlier  de- 
tails. By  means  of  this  survey  they  have  been  enabled 
to  map  out  their  forest  program  for  years  in  advance. 

Finland's  total  area  comprises  approximately  144,- 
250  square  miles,  of  which  about  17.000  square  miles,  or 
11.75  per  cent  consist  of  inland  waters.  More  than  one- 
luilf  of  the  land  area  is  made  up  of  forests.  There  are 
about  73,000  square  miles  which  produce  merchantable 
timber  of  which  about  58,000  square  miles  are  classed  as 
highly  productive.  About  one-third  of  Finland's  land 
area  lies  north  of  the  Arctic  circle  and  includes  most  of 
the  less  productive  forests. 

In  Finland  the  State  owns  about  38  per  cent  of  all  the 
land,  including  20.000  square  miles  of  productive 
forests.  (There  are  private  companies  in  Canada  which 
control  a  considerably  larger  forest  area.)  Private 
companies  own  a  greater  proportion  of  the  best  forests. 


their  holdings  approximating  38,000  square  miles.  The 
State  .sells  the  standing  timber  on  its  holdings  by  me- 
thods similar  to  Sweden's  and  makes  adequate  provi- 
sion for  its  replacement.  Private  owners  are  restricted 
as  to  the  uses  of  their  forests  and  are  not  allowed  to 
cut  in  any  manner  that  is  considered  injurious  to  future 
development.  When  they  cut  the  land  clean,  as  they 
sometimes  do,  they  are  obliged  to  replant  it. 

Selective  cutting  is  generally  practiced,  tlie  trees 
being  taken  out  with  due  regard  to  the  effect  produced 
on  those  left  standing.  Drainage  is  resorted  to  for  the 
/  puri)ose  of  increasing  production,  and  thinning  is  car- 
ried out  in  a  scientific  manner  at  necessary  intervals. 
Fire  hazards  have  been  reduced  to  a  mininuun  aiul  the 
fire  losses,  compared  with  tho.se  in  Canada,  are  piac- 
tically  negligible. 

Pine  and  spruce  form  the  basis  of  most  of  the  forests 
with  an  admixture  of  birch  and  other  hardwood  spe- 
cies. No  authentic  survey  of  the  timber  resources  of 
Finland  is  available,  although  there  are  several  estim- 
ates w  hich  are  held  to  be  reliable.  One,  made  by  Col. 
Costa.  Serlaehius,  president  of  the  Finska  Cellulosa-for- 
cumigen,  jilaces  the  timber  resources  of  the  country  at 
approximately  31.()00.0()0,000.  cubic  feet  (335,000,000 
cords).  Calculations  nuide  on  the  assumption  of  an 
annual  growth  of  1.5  per  cent,  wliich  has  been  shown  to 
be  below  the  actual,  indicates  a  yearly  timber  yield  for 
the  entire  country  of  15.650.000  cords. 

Finland's,  present  timber  recjuirements  for  all  pur- 
poses, ({(imestic,  ai,d  industrial,  are  drawn  ehiefjy  from 
a  territory. which  includes  ratlier  less  than  tlu'ee-fourths 
of  the  total  forest  area  of  the  country.  Tliis  territory, 
however,  represents  a  considerably  larger  part  of  the 
actual  timlier  resources.  It  is  estimated  that  from  20  to 
25  iier  cent  of  tlie  total  standing  timber  of  the  country 
may  be  clased  as  merchantable  material  of  sawlog  di- 
mensions. 

In  normal  years  Finland  exports  about  300,000,000 
cubic  feet  of  timber  and  sawn  lumber.  (There  are  ap- 
proximately 375  sawmills  in  Finland,  many  of  which, 
liowever,  are  of  very  limited  capacity).  Tlie  wood  pulp 
industry  produces  220,000  tons  of  mechanical  and  350,- 
000  tons  of  chemical  pulp  a  year,  using  up  about  900,- 
000  cords  of  wood  in  the  process.  The  consum])tion  of 
timber  for  domestic  requirements,  including  industrial 
and  railway  fuel  (All  locomotives  here  burn  wood)  has 
been  estinuited  at  5,000,000  cords  a  year,  much  of  which 
is  hardwood,  principally  birch. 

These  figures  indicate  on  the  surface  that  Finland  is 
using  every  year  an  amount  of  wood  equal  to  or  ex- 
ceeding the  estimated  annual  growth,  although  in 
reality,  esjiecially  when  active  reforestation  is  taken  into 
account,  the  annual  increment  is  comsiderably  greater. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  forest  resources  of  Fin- 
land are  sufficient  to  insure  a  supply  of  pulpwood  for 
requirements  based  upon  the  present  rate  of  consump- 
tion for  145  years,  without  taking  into  account  tlie  new 
forests  that  are  growing  up  in  the  meantime. 

During  recent  years  the  Finnish  government  has  in- 
creased its  forest  lioldings  by  purchases  from  private 
owners,  a  jjolicy  adopted  with  a  view  to  restoring  the 
productivity  of  lands  exhausted  by  reckless  cutting  in 
the  past  and  of  raising  the  general  standard  of  economic 
forestry  in  the  country.  The  most  desirable  areas  of 
accessible  timber  lands  in  Finland  are  now  well  taken 
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up  and  there  is  apparently  little  prospect  for  indus- 
trial uonipanies  to  increase  tlieir  holdings  by  i)un;hasing 
additional  lands  from  the  States.  During  the  unset- 
tled conditions  of  the  past  few  years  there  have  been 
many  transfers  of  land  among  private  and  corporate 
owners,  with  the  result  that  several  of  the  stronger  in- 
dustrial companies  have  greatly  impi-oved  their  posi- 
tion in  this  respect.  Today,  however,  the  tState  is  doing 
its  utmost  to  prevent  agricultural  lands  from  being 
bought  up  by  the  companies  and  reverting  to  forests. 

Forest  practice  and  lumbering  methods  in  general, 
while  showing  marked  improv(!ment  in  the  last  fifteen 
years,  are  still  said  to  fall  somewhat  short  of  the  high 
stage  of  development  reached  in  Swetleu.  State  super- 
vision ami  control,  as  already  noted,  have  been  res- 
ponsible for  great  improvement  in  forestry  practice  and 
the  increasing  value  of  timber  has  gradually  forced  a 
higher  standard  of  efficiency  in  lumbering  methods  and 
the  utilization  of  timber  for  industrial  purposes.  In 
some  remote  districts  there  is  said  to  Ije  still  much  waste 
of  timber  by  reason  of  careless  lumbering  and  from  fires 
and  other  sources,  but  these  are  in  a  fair  way  of  l)eing 
eliminated. 

Timber  and  water  powers  constitute  Finland's  chief 
national  asset,  and  the  lumber,  pulp  and  pajier  indus- 
tries are,  and  must  continue  to  be,  the  foundation  of  the 
entire  economic  life  of  the  countrj*.  The  present  popu- 
lation of  Finland  does  not  exceed  3,500,000.  Although 
55  per  cent  of  the  people  are  classed  as  dependent  on 
agriculture,  the  country  as  a  whole  is  not  self-sustain- 
ing as  to  food.  Many  peasant  farmers  engage  in  lum- 
bering during  the  winter  season  and  the  sale  of  timber 
from  small  peasant  holdings  constitutes  an  important 
part  of  the  annual  cut  of  timber.  The  growth  and  pre- 
sent importance  of  the  timber  industry  is  of  prime  im- 
portance to  the  national  welfare.  The  fact  that  the 
Govennnent  and  the  people  as  a  whole  fully  realize  this 
is  shown  by  the  manner  in  which  the  forests  are  now 
being  maintained  as  well  as  by  the  steps  that  are  l)eing 
taken  to  ensure  their  future. 


GERMANS  BUSY  IN  BALKANS. 

An  instance  of  German  penetration  if  the  formation 
of  the  Papier-und-Holzstoff-industrie  Akt.-Ges..  in  Za- 
gub.  Capitalized  at  100,000.000  (the  monetary  unit 
not  given  by  Der  Papier-P\dn'ikant,  is  the  Czecho- 
slovak Crown  now  worth  about  -$.0132. — Ed.)  The  pro- 
ject is  brought  about  through  Dr.  A.  Miller  in  Dresden, 
secretary  of  the  German  Commercial  Union  for  the  Balk- 
kaus  and  the  Orient.  A  model  plant  will  be  built  in  Krap- 
ina,  25  miles  west  of  A  gram  in  South  Slovakia.  Coal, lime- 
stone, pyrite  and  good  water  are  available  at  or  near 
the  mill  site.  Apparently  the  w^iole  plant,  machines, 
digesters,  electric  drive,  etc.,  is  to  come  from  Bautzen, 
Germany. 

It  is  inferred  from  the  article  in  Der  Papier-Fa- 
brikant,  June  24,  1921,  that  this  is  part  of  a  move- 
ment to  neutralize,  or  alienate,  French  and  other 
"enemy"  influence  in  the  iialkans.  The  article  says 
that  there  is  great  building  activity  in  Kelgnule  and 
other  parts  of  the  country. 


WHY  WORK  OVERTIME? 

It  is  said  tlhat  it  takes  64  muscles  of  the  face  lo 
produce  a  frown,  while  only  13  muscles  will  produce 
a  smile. 

So  after  all  is  said  ami  done  it  is  easier  to  smile 
than  to   frown. 


PAPER,  ETC.  AT  THE  LONDON  EXHIBITION. 
From  H.M.  TRADE  COMMISSIONER,  Toronto. 

In  this,  as  in  other  industries,  the  throttling  effects 
of  the  coal  stoppage  are  being  severely  felt,  and  trade 
has  fallen  to  very  small  volume.  Purchases  made  are 
for  immediate  and  urgent  needs  only,  and  no  improve- 
ment can  be  anticipated  until  the  dispute  is  settled. 
At  the  same  time,  the  belief  appears  to  be  firmly  estab- 
lished 'that,  given  a  satisfactory  settlement,  a  material 
improvement  in  trade  is  bound  to  ensue  and  that  ow- 
ing to  the  almost  general  depletion  of  stocks  business 
will  be  brisker  than  before  the  .stoppage  occurred. 

In  the  meantime  those  mills  that  are  carrying  on  are 
finding  increasing  difficulties,  and  the  numbers  clos- 
ing down  and  adopting  shorter  hours  are  steadily  in- 
creasing. 

Business  ait  the  Sixth  International  Printing,  Sta- 
tionery and  Allied  Trades  Exhibition,  held  at  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Hall  between  30th  April  and  14th  ^lay 
failed  to  reach  a  fully  satisfactory  volume.  Reports 
from  t;ie  different  sections  varied ;  while  in  some  sec- 
tions exhibitors  were  well  pleased  with  results,  in 
others  there  was  some  disappointment.  On  the  whole, 
however,  business  was  as  good  as  could  be  expected. 
The  number  of  exhibitors  ]3articipa'iing  was  226,  but 
of  these  practically  two-thirds  were  manufacturers  of, 
and  agents  for,  printing  machinery  and  machines  for 
the  bookbinding  and  stationerj^  trades.  There  was  a 
fair  number  of  American  firms  represented  and  one  or 
two  French,  Swedish  and  Danish,  but  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  exhibitors  were  British.  An  outstanding 
feature  of  the  exhibition  was  the  marked  advance 
shown  in  the  quality  and  method  of  production  of  pro- 
cess plates  for  various  kinds  of  printing;  considerable 
reduction  has  been  effected  in  the  time  required  to  pro- 
duce a  finished  plate  ready  to  go  to  the  press.  The 
process  of  photogravure  also  showed  improvement,  not 
only  in  regard  'U)  the  machinery  and  appliances  used, 
but  in  tlie  quality  of  the  resulting  intaglio  prints. 

In  tlie  paper  and  stationery  section  the  exhibirs  gen- 
erallv  were  of  a  high  order. 


SATISFACTORY  SALES. 

The  individual  producer  is  the  one  to  say  what  price 
he  must  receive  for  his  wares.  His  business  judgment 
will  not  permit  to  ask  an  excessive  profit  (that  would 
invite  competition  and  perhaps  excess  production  with 
destructive  results'),  and  he  certainly  dares  not  quote 
jirices  which  cannot  retiirn  proper  compensation  to  the 
capital  and  labor  invested  in  his  product. 

Satisfactory  sales  are  based  on  confidence  between 
the  buyer  and  the  sellc'". 

It  is  our  belief  that  prices  made  effective  for  speci- 
fied periods  or  sea.sons  will  establish  confidence  in 
prices. — Lakewood  Engineering  Co. 


Direct  advertising  is  a  wonderfully  flexible  business 
medium,  also  limitless  in  its  possibilities  for  illustra- 
tion, text,  color  and  for  typographical  effect. — The 
Dover  Type. 


Mr.  Joseph  D.  Latno,  of  the  James  W.  Scwall  office, 
Old  Town,  Maine  and  "Washington.  D.C.  with  a  crew 
of  estimators,  is  exploring  about  500,000  acres  of  land 
in  noi';hern  Maine  for  the  State  in.  connection  with  ar- 
riving at  a  fair  valuation  of  timberlands  for  taxation 
purposes. 
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The  Relation  of  the  Office  to  the  Factory* 

By  C.  N.  MOISAX,  of  Standai-d  Paper  Box  Co.,  Ltd., 
.  Montreal. 


The  office  is  one  of  the  higgest  assets  of  any  well 
regulated  business.  In  the  minds  of  many  it  is  deemed 
to  be  an  expense  but  I  would  rather  consider  it  in 
the  light  of  a  valuable  asset. 

Its  object  is  not  only  to  take  care  of  all  the  details 
incident  to  a  business,  but  also  to  keep  a  close  watch 
on  factory  production  in  order  to  see  that  a  profit 
shall  result  frcjm  its  operation. 

It  may  be  said,  with  truth,  that  in  conjunction 
with  the  executive  it.  is  the  mainspring  or  brains  of 
most  manufacturing  concerns. 

The  methods  used  in  co-ordinating  the  work  of  the 
various  departments  of  a  factory,  has  an  important 
bearing  on  its  production  and  the  heai-ty  co-operation 
of  t'he  office  staff  and  superintendents  is  quite  essen- 
tial to  the   success  of   the  business. 

The  members  of  the  office  staff,  whase  duties  bring 
them  into  constant  contact  with  the  production  end, 
should  be  very  careful  of  the  way  matters  are  handled 
as  between  tlie  office  and  the  factory  managers  so  that 
the  best  of  feeling  should  exist. 

It  quite  often  happens  that  tlie  factory  foremen  are 
diffident  about  giving  tedhnical  or  other  information, 
but  this  can  be  easily  overcome  by  being  tactful  and 
patient  and  showing  a  desire  to  make  the  operators 
feel  that  they  are  all  working  for  a  common  object. 

Wliat  is  neee.ssary  is  the  co-operative  spirit  through- 
out the  whole  plant,  and  if  such  is  welcomed,  increased 
production  will  result,  the  workmanship  will  be  of  the 
liighest  order  and  larger  profits  are  sure  to  accrue. 

Perhaps  an  illustration  of  the  co-ojieralive  spirit 
migiht   be   summed   up    in   this   manner. 

A  General  Manager  replying  to  a  vote  of  thaiiks 
by  one  of  his  Directors  said:  "We  bave  a  very  efficient 
staff  taking  everyt.hing  into  consideration,  a  staff  we 
can  depend  on  and  there  is  no  bickering  to  be  ex- 
pected between  the  office  and  the  factory  departments. 
Each  man  is  out  fighting  for  his  own  department, 
but  when  there  is  a  move  proposed  in  the  interest 
cf  the  whole,  he  without  liesitation  gives  way  and 
that  ihas  helped  to  a  very  large  extent  in  minimizing 
our  ecsts  and  producing  the  results  we  have  been  able 
to  r.hfw  for  the  past  few  years." 

This  is  the  spirit  whicli  should  actuate  every  em- 
ployee who  has  the  business  at  heart.  A  few  years 
ago  I  was  standing  on  a  balcony  ovei'looking  a 
factory  workshoj)  in  company  with  a  group  of  execu- 
tives and  heads  of  concerns.  Below  us  were  perhajis 
a  hundred  men  at  work.  The  chief  executive  noticed 
a  man  who  was  doing  sometliing  wrong  and  called  out 
so  that  everybody  could  hear  him  "Here  don't  do 
that."  Among  others  who  heard  this  remark  were  the 
man's    foreman    and    tlie    factory    superintendent. 

That  incident  to  my  mind  has  always  stood  as  a 
capital  exaiiqile  of  a  serious  error  in  management, 
that  is,  ovci'stcpping  the  regular  lines  of  authority 
in   the   organization   of   that   concern. 


One  of  the  best  types  of  business  organization  re- 
sembles that  of  an  army  in  whidh  the  lines  of  author- 
ity carry  directly  down  from  top  to  bottom.  The 
head  of  a  regiment  does  not  direct  squad  movements. 
His  orders  embrace  the  general  movement  desired  and 
the  orders  are  repeated  to  the  various  companies  and 
platoons   by  their   respective-  officers. 

The  authority  of  the  factory  manager  would  be 
quicklj-  undermined  if  the  workman  under  him  con- 
stantly received  ordei-s,  perhaiJs  contrarj-  to  his,  from 
some  of  the  office  executives.  But  the"  executive  who 
called  to  the  wcn-kman  from  the  balcony  disretrarded 
this  undermining  effect  on  the  authority  of  his  factory 
manager  when  he  shouted  "Here,  don't  do  that". 
This  in  addition  to  the  needless  humiliation  of  the 
man  before  his  fellow  workmen  in  the  presence  of 
stradgers. 

It  is  difficult  occasionally  to  keep  from  putting 
one's  fingers  into  the  pie,  \^*ere  they  do  not  belong. 

Most  of  us,  I  sui)pose.  have  a  lingering  memory  of 
t/ie  copybook  maxim.  "If  yon  want  a  thing  done  well, 
do    it    yourself.'' 

Once  upon  a  time  ii  is  iwissible  some  one  in  the 
office  did  with  his  own  hands  a  lot  of  the  jobs  that 
others  are  doing  now.  But  that  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  he  is  still  more  expert  than  they.  And  if  it  is 
found  that  a  workman  is  doing  soniething  palpably 
wrong,  it  is  the  duly  of  t'he  executive  to  report  the 
incident  to  the  person  responsible  for  the  projier  per- 
formance  of  tjie   job. 

Harmony  should  be  i)mmoted  among  the  depart- 
ments especially  in  connection  with  the  proper  execu- 
tion of  orders  and  if  the  co-operative  spirit  prevails 
the  present  reputation  of  the  firm  will  be  further  ad- 
vanced with  its  customers,  and  manv  internal  econ- 
omies will  be  effected.  Sometimes  it"  has  been  found 
that  the  factory  managers  tend  (|uite  unconsciou.sly 
to  favor  one  part  of  the  work  at  the  expense  of  the 
otiher. 

This  IS  due  as  a  rule  to  the  fact  that  t/ie  manager 
had  his  training  in  one  deiiartmeut  and  knows  little 
of  the  other  dejiartinents  or  their  relative  importance 
to  the  entire  .scheme  of  the  organization. 

This  naturally  throws  the  business  (;ut  of  balance 
and  the  factory  end  can  very  nicely  overcome  the 
evil  by  showing  a  disposition  to  consult  and  work  with 
those  in  authority  with  a  view  to  bettering  the  work- 
ing conditions  throughout  the  plant. 

The  factory  manager  can  do  invaluable  work  by 
educating  the  workmen  to  endeavor  to  accejit  the  view- 
point of  the  executive,  because  although  the  manage-  • 
iiient  have  the  right  point  of  view,  tihev  cannot  them- 
selves be  effective  unless  a  majority  of  the  emplovees 
lock  at  things  in  the  same  light,  also  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  the  long  run  '•What  is  best  for  all 
IS  best  for  each."  Or  in  the  words  of  the  .Master, 
"A   H(mse  divided   against  itself  is  sure  to   fjill." 


*  Address  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  .  Someone  has  saiJ  that  a  .standpatter  in  any  business 
Canadian  Paper  Box  Makers'  Association,  Hamilton,  >^  «  ™an  that  you  can't  start.  And  a  in-o<rressive  mer- 
Ont..  .Tune   1921.  <'''a"t 's  one  that  you  can 't  stop.— The  Couchmaker. 
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British  Trade  News 

'From  (iiir  Lonchni  ('orri'spiindeiit.  \ 
Coal  Miners  Strike  Settled  and  Engineers  Make  Peace. 
Peace  noAv  reigns  once  more — but  unfortunately  there 
is  still  a  little  unsettled  feeling  in  the  paper  industry. 
All  this  trouble,  expense,  misery,  loss  of  markets,  and 
unemployment,  arose  through  the  process  of  reducing 
wages  from  war  rates  down  to  post  war  rates  as  the 
cost  of  living  falls,  and  the  miners  stoppage  alone  has 
cost  the  various  industries  above  £180,000,000  and  the 
Government,  in  addition,  £75,000,000.  It  is  lioped 
Canada  will  never  have  such  an  experience  and  such  a 
bill  to  meet.  If  the  Engineers  had  joined  the  miners  the 
loss  would  have  been  irreparable.  In  my  experience  it 
is  the  worst  passive  strike  I  have  known  and  the  most 
costly.  Paper  and  other  industries  were  not  only  on  the 
verge  of  ruin,  but  the  Government  had  a  special  army 
enlisted,  as  well  as  calling  up  Reserves,  to  meet  i)ossible 
exigencies. 

Paper  Workers  Face  the  Music. 

But  fortunately  all  troulilc  is  now  over  and  the  Gov- 
ernment has  voted  £10,000,000  as  a  subvention  in  aid  of 
the  coal-mining  industry.  Once  an  indu.stry  begins  to 
tamper  with  wages  nothing  but  discontent  may  be  an- 
ticipated. The  Britisli  paper  trade  today  is  facing  the 
music  —  at  least  the  workers  are.  The  mills  have  now 
posted  notices  intimating  that  the  reductions  will  take 
place,  but  a  ballot  of  the  workers  over  the  difference  of 
a  cent  is  against  a  reduction.  Every  one  is  waiting  now 
to  see  what  will  the  next  move  of  the  Workers'  Unions. 
They  have  poor  material  to  fight  on  and  a  poor  case 
with  very  little  sympatliy  in  suppiu't  of  it.  Indeed  since 
the  coal  strike  started,  3  months  ago,  paper  mill  work- 
ers and  those  in  the  allied  trades  handling  papers  have 
Oeen  drawing  reduced  wages  because  of  the  short  timo 
worked,  and  the  unemployment  was  a  heavy  drain  on 
the  finances  of  the  Unions  and  the  Government.  So 
that  looking  at  the  mill  owners  intentions  to  reduce 
wages  in  tliree  stages  of  4  cents  an  hour,  3  cents,  and  3 
cents  in  the  third  place  when  cost  of  living  falls  15 
points  in  each  case,  they  are  not  asking  too  much  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  now  what  i-ecejition  the  mill  notices 
will  receive. 

The  Outlook. 

Todaj  prices  of  papers  are  fluctuating  and  below  the 
cost  of  i)roduetion  owing  to  foreign  competition  and  the 
want  of  more  life  in  the  market.  Mills  are  also  on  short 
time  and  many  are  closed,  and  pulp  sellers  find  that 
buyers  are  overstocked  as  a  consequence.  There  is,  as 
a  result  of  present  conditions,  no  market  for  pnlp,  a 
lifeless  market  for  pai)er  at  home  and  abroad  and  a  feel- 
ing of  uncertainty  ])revailing  all  round.  That  is  the 
position  now,  but  witii  the  coal  strike  over  a  period  of 
activity  is  anticipated.  But  it  will  take  some  time  to 
get  coal  in  circulation  amongst  the  industries,  notwith- 
.  standing  tlie  fact  that  some  of  the  pits  produced  with- 
in the  last  few  days  1.000  tons  a  day.  Many  mai-kets 
have  had  stocks  depleted  since  the  strike  started  and 
with  a  revival  in  all  industries  tliose  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  fuel  that  a  demand  for  paper  will  event- 
ually come  about.  A  mill  owner  said  to  me  the  other 
day  that  it  may  be  two  or  tliree  weeks  before  some  of 
the  paper  mills  can  get  going  again.  In  all  probability 
they  would  then  run  short  time  and  it  would  not  be 
until  October  before  they  would  counnence  to  feel  their 
feet.  At  present  t.here  were  not  enough  orders  to  keep 
the  machinery  running  if  they  had  plentiful  supplies  of 


coal,  but  if  he  believed  buyers  would  have  to  replenish 
their  stocks.  When  trade  became  normal.  They  liad  re- 
frained from  buying  to  keep  prices  down,  then  the  coal 
strike  set  in  upon  them  and  with  a  settlement  —  and  a 
retluction  in  prices  —  paper  will  ultimately  find  an  out- 
let wliicli  will  benefit  mills  and  pulp  sellers  alike. 
A  New  Mill. 

Mr.-  Shirley  W.  Cro]iiPcr,  the  chairman  of  the  (Ulthrop 
Hoard  and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  presided  at  the  third  an- 
nual meetmg  of  the  company  the  other  day.  He  said 
that  the  new  mill  they  had  in  course  of  erection,  would 
make  their  plant  the  most  modern  and  efficient  of  its 
kiiul  in  the  country,  capable,  when  trade  revived,  of 
com))eting  for  business  on  the  most  favorable  terms  and 
laider  the  nyjst  efficient  (conditions.  Their  extensive 
buildings  and  the  considerable  plant  involved  were  fast 
approaching  completion,  and  the  directors  had  reason  to 
hope  that  everything  would  be  in  running  <-onditi('n 
well  before  the"  end  of  1921. 

Safe-Guarding  Industries  Bill. 

During  the  past  few  days  this  Bill  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  House  of  Commons  Committees,  but  up 
to  ''  •  present  the  efforts  of  the  papermakers  to  get 
pai>c.-  included  in  it  has  not  been  successful.  If  they 
should  s;;cceed  it  is  ver\'  likely  onl\'  Finland  and  Ger- 
many would  be  affected,  as  the  competition  of  these 
countries  ai-e  being  felt  most  of  all  in  the  British  mar- 
ket. Scandinavians,  I  am  told,  ai'e  also  complaining  of 
Finnish-German  underselling,  OM'ing  to  fhe  debased  rate 
of  excjiange. 

Obituaries. 

Death  has  removed  some  familial-  old  figures  from 
the  paper  industry  and  amongst  them  is  Mr.  Walter 
Baldwin,  a  well-known  paper  agent,  of  London.  Mr. 
Joseph  Castle,  manager  for  33  years  of  the  Oxford 
University  Press  Paper  Mill ;  Mr.  George  Crabb,  who 
strange  to  say,  was  at  one  time  associated  witii  Mr. 
Walter  Baldwin ;  Mr.  S.  H.  Holman,  paper  agent,  Lon- 
don, and  Col.  Thomas  Mitchell,  lately  principal  of  ^lit- 
chells,  Ashwoi-th,  Stansfield  &  Co.,  Ltd. 
Notelets. 

Groundwood  is  still  selling  at  £5  a  ton  in  the  British 
market  —  that  is  if  prices  aiul  as  market  may  be  said  to 
be  in  existence. 

Some  good  shipments  of  i>ulp  are  reaching  England 
from  Canada.  Two  weeks  ago  22  tons  of  gi-oundwood 
(dry)  valued  at  £729  was  landed  at  Mancliester.  To- 
day mechanical  dry  pulp  is  £10  a  ton  foi-  jirompt  de- 
livery for  anyone  who  wants  it. 

Congratulations  to  Mr.  Burholt  on  his  appointment 
as  buyer  and  manager  of  the  mills  department  of  the 
Tjindenme.ver  and  Johnson  Paper  Co.,  Ltd. 

Wrapping  papers  are  in  a  clull  season  and  nmkers  are 
riim|ilaining  liitterly  of  the  want   of  trade. 

Thougli  some  of  the  publislu'rs  in  London  comiilaiit 
of  the  price  of  paper,  whicli.  they  say,  acUled  consider- 
ably to  their  cost  of  production,  they  have  all  paid  good 
dividends  to  their  shareholders  for  the  jiast  year. 


It  is  rumored  that  outside  trade  and  financial  in- 
terests ai'e  hacking  a  project  to  establish  a  mnrning 
paper  in  Ncm'  London,  Ct. 

Informants  did  not  disclose  the  identity  of  the  pro- 
moters, but  intimated  that  outside  capital  of  substan- 
tial amount  and  experienced  newspaper  men  are  in- 
terested in  the  proposition.  Since  suspension  of  the 
Telegraph,  .\ew  London  people  have  jiad  to  rely  on 
papei-s  from  cities  of  a  considerable  distance.  New 
London  has  two  dailies  in  the  evening  field,  the  Globe- 
and   the  Day.  —  The  Fourth   Estate.  " 
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By  A.  I{.  K.  .J0NE8. 


Located  in  the  Don  N'hIIpv  about  I'oiir  inilos  from  the 
vei'y  heart  of  the  business  district  of  the  eity  of  Tor- 
onto, tiie  plant  of  the  Don  Valley  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  ean 
boast  a  situation  that,  for  pieturesqueness,  is  exti'eniel\- 
hard  to  surjiass.  Indeed  so  pietures(|ne  and  of  so  sylvan 
in  eliaraeter  is  the  location  that  it  is  hard  to  l)clieve 
that  it  is  oidy  such  a  sliort  distance  from  tiie  corner  of 
King  and  Yonge  Streets,  Toronto's  l)usiest  point,  'let 
such  is  the  case. 

Althous'h  there  have  been  three  mills  erected  near 
the  site  of  the  present  one  nnder  the  auspices  of  this 
concern.  Tiie  first  mill,  which  was  built  in  the  year 
1825,  near  what  are  now  the  Thoriicliffe  stables,  was 
burned  down.  The  second,  erected  after  the  fir.st  had 
come  to  its  untimely  end,  was  located  near  the  site  of 
the  Don  ^'alley  Brick  Works,  whi(di  ai'e  adjacent  to  the 
))resent  (fovernment  House  of  Ontario,  and  is  now  dis- 
used. The  third,  located  about  an  equal  distance  be- 
tween the  second  and  the  site  of  the  first,  is  the  mill 
that  is  now  operated  by  the  Don  Valley  Paper  Mills, 
Ltd. 

The  early  history  of  this  concern  is  one  of  quite  ex- 
ceptional interest.  It  was  not  exactly  the  fii-st  to 
make  pai)er  in  Canada.  For,  as  a  fact,  the  first  Cana- 
dian paper  mill  was  established  in  St.  Andrew's,  Que- 
bec, in  the  year  1803 — not  far  short  of  a.  century  and 
a  (luarter  ago.  This  was  followed,  fifteen  years  later, 
by  the  establishment  in  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  of  the 
second  Canadian  pai>er  mill.  But  in  Ontai'io — Upper 
Canada,  as  it  was  then  called — the  establishment  of 
paper  mills  was  not  much  longer  delayed.  In  the  year 
1825  two  pa|)er  mills  were  built  in  Ontario,  and  they 
started  o|)erations  almost  simultaneously  in  that  year. 
One  was  located  at  a  village  known  as  Crook's  Hollow. 


The  other,  situate  on  tlic  Don  river,  about  four  miles 
from  Toronto,  was  the  ancestor,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
mill  operated  by  the  Don  Valley  Paper  .Mills  today. 
The  Don  river  was  described,  at  that  time,  as  being  a 
beautiful,  clear  stream  of  water,  abounding  in  trout — 
a  description  which,  iiei-hajjs,  does  not  fit  it  very  aptly 
at  the  |ii-esent  time, 

Mr.  .1.  C.  Worts  is  president  of  the  Don  X'alley  r;i|iiT 
Mills,  Ltd.;  Mr.  W.  Davis  is  vice-jn-esident :  Mr.  II.  St. 
.).  Jarvis  is  secretary-treasurer;  and  Mr.  C.  Nelson  Gain 
is  superinteiulent.  The  employees  number  about  sixty. 
The  well-arranged  plant  includes  four  450  lb.  beating 
engines  and  one  refining  engine ;  two  washers  and  one 
rotary  boiler;  and  one  eighty-four  inch  Harper-Four- 
dinier  machine.  The  widest  trimmed  sheet  turned  out 
is  one  of  seventy-two  inches.  Water,  steam  and  elee- 
ti-ie  powers  are  in  use.  The  products  of  the  plant  com- 
prise cover  papers,  po.st  eards,.  posters,  white  and  col- 
oi-ed  Bristols,  sulphite  and  Manila  envelopes.  The 
plant's  capacity  is  one  of  20,000  lbs.  every  twenty-four 
hours. 

The  raw  iiuiterials  used  consist  of  groundwood,  sul- 
phite, bleached  and  unbleached,  and  soda  pulp.  The 
liroducts  are  marketed  in  Toronto,  Hamilton,  Winni|>eg, 
N'ancouver,  Calgary,  Quebec  City,  Jloutreal,  St.  John, 
.V.B.,  and  Halifax,  X.S.  I'))  till  the  first  of  this  month, 
the  plant  was  running  full  tiiiu'.  Now  it  is  i-unning 
about  four  days  a  week.  The  immediate  prospects  for 
business  are  not  (|uite  so  bright  as  might  be  wished. 
This  is,  in  a  measure,  owing  to  the  present  i)rinfers" 
strike  which  is  exercising  .so  detrimental  an  effect  on 
all  too  many  departments  of  the  i>aper  business,  as  a 
whole.  However,  as  stocks  are  very  low,  it  should  not 
be  too  long  before  business  picks  up  again.  And,  when 
(Continued  on  page  793) 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 
"^-3.  Fiber  from  Seaweed.  Y.  HASHIMOTO,  Eng- 
lish patent  153,804.  Jan.  13,  1920.  Fibers  suitable  foi- 
l)<ipermaking  and  as  a  cotton  substitute  are  obtauied 
from  "sugamo"  ( phyllopadix  scouleri,  Hook).  The 
exterior  of  the  seaweed  is  a  gunlike  material,  which 
cannot  be  separated  by  mechanical  means,  but  is  re- 
moved by  boiling  the  raw  or  dried  .seaweed  with  milk 
of  lime  (10  percent  CaO)  for  half  an  hour  to  one  hour, 
boiling  with  a  .solution  of  sodium  bisulphite  of  1°  Be. 
(sp.  g.,  1.007)  for  twenty  to  fifty  minutes  and  rubbing 
away  the  softened  crust. — C.  J.  W. 

A-13.  Testing  Dyes.  World's  Paper  Trade  Review. 
Lxxv,  8,  p.  706.  A  description  of  an  accurate  method 
whereby  manufacturers  can  test  their  dyestuffs  with- 
out buying  miniature  papermaking  machinery  for  the 
purpose. — A.  0. 

A-14.  Instrument  for  Measuring  the  Finish  of  Paper. 
Paper  Industry,  ii.  12,  1846.  Describes  the  glarimeter, 
an  instrument  used  in  measuring  the  gloss  in  paper.— 

A   C 

A-i4.  Tensile  Strength  Tester.  World's  Paper  Trade 
Review,  lxxv,  5,  468.  A  description  of  an  instrument 
manufactured  by  T.  J.  Marshall  &  Company  and  used 
for  testing  the  tensile  strength  of  paper.— A.  C. 

A-15.  The  Testing  of  Sulphite  Pulps.  By  E.  G.  MIL- 
HAM,  Paper  Industry,  ii.  12.  ]s:i7.  A  description  of 
the  methods  used  in  testing  sul|)hite  ])ulps.— A.  ('. 

A-0.  Treatment  of  Liquids  Containing  Sulphate  of 
Lime.  Can.  patent  207,957,  The  A/S  Dp  Norske  Salt- 
werker,  assignee  of  HENRIK  JANSON  BULL,  both  of 
Bergen,  Norway,  Jan.  25,  1921.  In  the  process  of  heat- 
ing liquid  containing  compounds  of  calcium,  the  method 
of  preventing  the  formation  of  layers  containing  sul- 
phate of  lime  on  heating  surfaces  in  contact  with  the 
liquid,  which  consists  in  introducing  into  the  liquid  an 
agent  capable  of  presipitating  crystals  of  sulphate  of 
lime  and  maintaining  the  crystals  formed  in  a  state  of 
mobile  suspension  during  the  beating  operation.— 
A.P.-C. 

A-0;  R-12.  Application  of  Chemical  Tests  to  Paper 
Mill  Cost.  E.  T.  A.  COUGHLIN.  Paper  Mill,  xliv,  11 
(March  12,  1921). — Coughlin  shows  how  the  proper 
use  of  chemical  tests  in  the  paper  mill  will  materially 
reduce  the  cost  of  the  finished  product. — C.  .1.  W. 

A-0.  Chemical  Standards.  World's  Paper  Trade  Re- 
view, lxxv,  .■).  p.  432.  An  article  by  Doctor  MacDonald 
in  which  he  deals  with  the  two  chief  requirements  of 
the  paperniaker,  namely,  fuel  and  fibrous  raw  material. 
—A.  C. 

A-0.  Chemistry  of  Raw  Material.  Paper  Maker  and 
Critish  Paper  Trade  Journal.  Review  of  a  paper  on 
"Chemical  Standards  in  the  Commercial  Valuation  of 
Raw  Materials"  read  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Tech- 
nical Section  (Aberdeen  Area)  of  the  Paper  Makers' 
Association  held  at  Robert  Cordon's  College. — A    C. 

B-9.  Rich  Pulpwood  Lands  in  Washington.  World  s 
Paper  Trade  Review,  lxxv,  5,  p.  438.  W.  W.  J.  Weigle, 
of  Seattle,  forest  sinT^rvisor  of  the  Snoqualmie  Nation- 
al Forest,  has  issued  an  exhaustive  report,  stating  that 
personal  production  of  300,000  to::s  annually  of  news- 
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print  paper,  insuring  continued  operation  of  at  least 
six  woodpulp  industries  is  possible  through  the  private, 
State  and  federal  resources  of  the  Puget  Sound  Grays 
Harbour  Timber  districts  tributary  to  Seattle. — A.  0. 
D-4.  Magazine  Grinder.  Can.  patent  No.  208,790, 
PEDEK  CHRISTIAN  SCHAANNING,  Vastre  Holman, 
near  Kristiana,  Norway,  Feb.  22,  1921.— A.P.-C. 

DO.  Mechanical  Pulp.  World's  Paper  Trade  Review, 
lxxv,  ."),  p.  4.")2.  All  article  on  mechanical  pulp  manu- 
facture, taking  in  some  of  the  more  important  points 
bearing  on  the  subject. — A.  C. 

E-2.  Sulphite  Liquor  Concentration.  E.  C.  R. 
MARKS.  English  patetiit  154,355.  Sept.  5,  1919.  Con- 
centration is  effected  in  two  or  more  stages  by  repeat- 
ed circulation  of  the  liquid  as  a  thin  film  over  a  sur- 
face heated  by  the  evolved  vapor  after  compression  of 
the  latter  to  raise  it  ao  the  necessary  temperature,  the 
solution  being  subjected  t-o  similar  temperatures  and 
pressures  in  the  different  stages,  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
creasing the  total  surface  required  for  a  given  duty. 
The  process  is  designed  especially  for  liquids,  the  con- 
centration of  which  increases  the  viscosity,  without 
affecting  the  boiling  point  appreciably. — C.  J.  W. 

E-5.  Sulphite  Cooking  Process.  Can.  patent  207,956, 
■  The  A/S  Cellulospatenter,  Kristiania,  assignee  of 
EINAR  MORTERUD,  Torderod  near  Moss,  both  in 
Norway,  Jan.  25,  1921.  In  the  process  of  indirect 
digestion  of  .sulphite  pulp,  the  .step  which  comprises 
nuiintaining  the  digesting  liquid  under  a  pressure 
greater  than  the  pres.sure  due  to  the  gas  content  at  the 
existing  temperature.  In  the  process  of  indirect  cook- 
ing of  sulphite  pulp,  the  method  of  preventing  the  de- 
position of  calciTim  salts,  which  comprises  filling  the 
digester  as  full  as  practicable,  anil  maintaining  it  full 
under  all  conditions  of  digestion,  thereby  maintaining 
a  pres.sure  in  the  digester  greater  than  that  -due  to  the 
gas  pressure  at  an.v  existing  temi)erature. — A.P.-C. 

E-5;'  F-5.  Uniformity  of  Digester  Chip  Charges. 
Paper  Industry,  ii.  12,  p.  1840.  Weighing  experiments 
indicate  that  the  digester  charge  is,  in  most  instances, 
a  reliable  unit  for  pulp  mill  operation,  provided  the 
operation  is  uninterrupted  and  the  soundness  and 
r.peeies  of  pulpwood  do  not  vary. — A.  C. 

E-5 ;  F  5.  Pressure  Lock  for  Digesters.     AKTIEBOL- 

A(iET  VAPORACKUMULATOR.  English  patent 
141,708.  Apr.  12,  1920.  The  presure  within  a  digester 
sometimes  exceeds  that  of  the  steam  supply,  and  acid 
is  then  forced  from  the  digester  into  the  connecting 
pipes.  This  disadvantage  is  overcome  by  the  insertion 
of  a  pressure  lock  between  the  acidproof  valve  nearest 
tlie  digester  aiul  the  nonreturn  valve  nearest  to  the 
steam  supply.  The  pressure  lock  consists  of  a  piece 
of  acidproof  tubing  arranged  verticall.v  and  is  con- 
nected liy  means  of  a  pipe,  having  an  open  valve,  to 
tiu'  source  of  pressure  of  steam,  water  or  air,  greater 
than  the  maxinunn  attained  in  the  digester.  When  the 
pressure  within  the  digester  temporarily  rises  above 
that  of  the  steam  suppl.v,  acid  liquor  flows  through  in- 
to the  pressure  lock  and  closes  the  nonreturn  valve. 
Tlie  acid  is  thus  prevented  from  entering  the  steam 
supply  pipes  and  rises  in  the  pipe  connected  with  the 
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pressure  lock  until  checked  by  the  greater  pressure 
therein.  Wheu  the  pressure  within  the  digester  be- 
comes normal,  the  acid  liquor  is  forced  out  of  the  pres- 
sure lock  back  to  the  digester,  thus  allowing  the  non- 
return valve  to  reopen. — C.  J.  W. 

F-4.  Evaporating  Liquids  or  Solutions.  Can.  patent 
208,203,  AKTIEBOLAGET  INDUNSTARE,  assignee  of 
NILE  OLOF  SODERLUND,  both  of  Goteburg,  Sweden, 
Feb.  1,  1921.  The  method  of  concentrating  liquids  or 
solutions  of  which  the  viscosity  but  not  the  boiling 
point  substantially  increases  with  the  concentration, 
which  consists  in  evaporating  the  solution  by  causing 
the  same  to  flow  over  surfaces  heated  by  the  compressed 
vapor  or  steam  given  off  from  the  solution  and  effect- 
ing the  evaporation  in  a  plurality  of  apparatus  in  suc- 
cessive stages  of  concentration  while  employing  the 
same  pressure  of  said  vapor  or  steam  in  all  of  said 
stages. — A.P.-C. 

F-5.  Indirect  Heating  for  Sulphate  Cooking.  Can. 
patent  208,134,  ROLF  HARALD  HULT,  HyJtebruk, 
Sweden,  Feb.  1,  1921.  The  method  of  indirectly  boil- 
ing liquor  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphate  pulp,  con- 
sisting in  first  leading  a  heating  agent  through  each  of 
a  plurality  of  parellelly  coupled  heating  elements  sul)- 
merged  in  said  liquid,  and  until  the  temperature  has 
been  raised  to  about  100°  to  105"  Cent,  and  then  con- 
necting said  heating  elements  in  series  and  lending  a 
heating  agent  through  said  serially  connected  elements 
until  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  has  been  raised  to 
138°  Cent.— A.P.-C. 

F-5.  Rinman  Modification  of  Sulphate  Process. 
BROR  N.  SEGERFELT.  Paper  Mill,  44,  17,  and  Paper 
Trade  Journal,  Ixxii,  16  (April  14,  1921).  The  wood 
is  cooked  with  weak  caustic  solution  with  the  aid  of 
a  reducing  material,  preferably  mercury,  at  a  tempera- 
ture not  exceeding  170°.  The  waste  liquors  are  con- 
centrated, mixed  with  lime  and  distilled  at  about  500° 
Cent.  This  eliminates  the  bad  odor,  gives  as  good  a 
yield  of  pulp  as  by  the  ordinary  method  and  gives 
good  yields  of  by-products;  methyl  alcohol  50  pounds 
per  ton  of  pulp,  acetone,  50  pounds,  gasoline  substitute, 
100  pounds,  heavy  oils,  200  pounds. — C.  J.  W. 

F-0.  Report  of  the  Sulphate  Pulp  Committee.  CARL 
MOE.  Paper  Mill  xliv,  17  (April  23,  1921),  and  Paper 
Trade  Journal,  Ixxii,  16  (April  14,  1921).  Discussion 
of  Griffin  "s  method  which  recommends  a  miniature 
causticizing  test  for  evaluation  of  lime  to  be  tested. — 
C.  J.  W. 

H-4.  Control  of  Chlorine  Gas.  L.  H.  GOBBBL. 
Paper  Mill,  xliv,  7  (Feb.  12,  1921).  A  general  discus- 
sion of  the  properties  of  liquid  chlorine,  its  shipment 
in  drums  and  tank  cars  and  its  uses  in  tlie  paper  mill. 
— C.  J.  W. 

H-4.  Manufacture  of  Electrolytic  Bleach.  C.  A. 
BLODGETT.  Paper  Mill,  xliv,  10  (xMarch  5,  1921). 
Description  of  the  Allen-I\Ioore  cell  and  the  installation 
at  the  Eastern  ]\Ianufaeturinu-  Company. — C.  J.  W. 

H-0.  Notes  on  Bleach  and  Bleaching.  FRANK  D. 
LIBBY.  Paper  Mill,  xliv,  7,  (Feb.  12,  1921).  General 
discussion  of  the  manufacture  and  the  methods  of 
bleaching  different  kinds  of  paper  stock. — C.  J.  W. 

K-2.  Utilization  of  Waste  in  the  Paper  Mill.  J.  S. 
ALLAN.  Paper  Mill,  xliv,  8  (Feb.  19.  1921,  also 
Worlds  Paper  Trade  Review,  Ixxv,  4,  p.  312.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  esparto  mill.  Allan  discusses 
the  grass  washing  system,  substances  extracted  by 
caustic  soda  and  the  waste  caustic  lime  :  the  chief  waste 
in  the  breaker  house  is  an  excessive  loss  of  fiber  dur- 
ing washing.    Broke  should  be  classified  in  order  to 


receive  the  proper  treatment  in  repulping.  The  white 
water  waste  amounts  to  about  6-54  tons  per  week. — 
C.  J.  W. 

K-4.  Cooking  Process  for  Straw.  H.  OEXMANN. 
German  patents  306.325  and  309,259  (July  31,  1917  and 
May  25,  1918).  Before  treatment  with  strong  alkalis, 
the  raw  materials  are  treated  with  solutions  of  weak 
alkalis,  e.g.,  lime.  lOD  Kg.  straw  Is  boiled  first  with 
400  to  600  liters  of  water  and  5  to  6  Kg.  of  quicklime, 
and  then  with  4  Kg.  of  caustic  soda.  The  product  is 
equal  to  that  obtained  bj''  using  9  to  10  Kg.  of  caustic 
soda  only.  The  treatment  with  the  weak  or  with  the 
strong  alkalis  or  both  may  be  effected  at  a  temperature 
beloAv  boiling  point. — C.  J.  W. 

K  4.  Manufacture  of  Halfstuff.  K.  SCHOLZ,  B.  P. 
von  EllRENTlIAL,  and  M.  von  HALLE.  German  pat- 
ent 325,918.  March  21,  1917.  Fibrous  materials,  as 
hemp,  bagasse,  tobacco  stalks,  .jute,  bamboo,  etc.,  are 
treated  in  the  usual  manner  employed  in  digesting  flax 
hy  the  sulpliite  process,  except  that  the  alkali  content 
of  tlie  .sulphite  liquor  is  increased  three  or  four  times 
the  usual  amount  and  is  then  digested  with  alkali. — 
C.  J.  W. 

K-7.  Improved  Tub  Beater.  World's  Paper  Trade 
Review,  Ixxv,  5,  p.  434.  A  Britisli  patent  has  been 
granted  to  W.  J.  Mellersh  Jackson,  following  a  com- 
munication from  the  Griley-Unkle  Engineering  Com- 
pan  yfor  an  invention  I'elating  to  improvements  in  tub 
beaters. — A.  C. 

K-7.  Beating  Improvements  by  AV.  B.  CAMl'l'.ELL. 
From  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.  World's  Paper  Trade 
Review,  Ixxv,  8,  p.  704.  Developments  which  Tnodern 
papermaking  is  forcing  upon  beater  design  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  recent  researches  on  the  subject  of  beating 
and  tlie  lines  along  which  future  research  may  well  be 
pursued. — A.  C 

K-7.  Developments  in  Papermaking.  World's  Paper 
Trade  Review,  Ixxv,  4,  298.  A  paper  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  beating  engine  and  a  discussion  of  the 
same. — A.  C. 

R-1.  Papermaking  in  Peru.  World's  Paper  Trade 
Review.  Ixxv,  4,  304.  The  translation  of  a  bill 
under  discussion  in  the  Peruvian  chamber  of  deputies, 
having  for  its  ob.ieet  the  cheapening  of  paper  in  Peru. 
In  one  of  the  articles  it  is  proposed  to  take  the  import 
(hity  of  pa])ermaking  machinery  and  materials. — A.C. 

k-7.  Treatment  of  Vegetable  Fibers.  GILLET  ET 
FILS.  English  patent  150,665.  Dec.  12,  1919.  Vege- 
table fibers  are  made  to  resemble  wool  both  in  physical 
properties,  sucli  as  feel  and  appearance,  and  in  chemi- 
cal qualities,  such  as  behaviour  toM-ard  dyes,  by  im- 
pregnating them  with  the  products  of  hydrolysis  of  cer- 
tain proteins,  such  as  casein,  albumin  and  gelatin,  by 
mineral  acids.  Hydrolysis  of  the  protein  may  be  ef- 
fected either  before  treatment  of  the  fiber  or  on  the 
fiber;  in  either  case  the  fiber  is  afterwards  washed  with 
water,  dilute  acid,  dilute  alkali,  or  a  solution  of  a  salt, 
such  as  sodium  bisulphate,  ammonium  sulphate,  or 
sodium  phosphate,  and  may  be  subsequently  treated 
with  formaldehyde  or  other  protein  precipitant. — 
C.  J.  W. 

K-10.  Sizing  Process  for  Paper.  R.  .JENNISON  and 
J.  P.  do  Chanaz.  English  patent  154,366.  Sept.  9, 
1919.  Woodpulp  or  similar  cellulosic  material  is  treat- 
ed with  20  percent  of  starch  and  1  to  5  percent  of 
caustic  soda  and  beaten  for  thirty  minutes  to  eight 
hours.     The  caustic  soda  is  neutralized  by  the  addition 
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Operations  have  recently  been  resumed  at  tlie  plant 
.,!•  the  Mattag-aini  Pul  panel  Paper  Co.  at  HniooUli 
liock  Kails,  Out.  There  are  not  many  signs  as  yet  of 
improvement  in  the  market  for  sulphite  pulp,  but  of- 
ficials of  tiie  Company  are  of  opinion  that  the  present 
depression  will  not  last  much  lonfxer,  and  a  .sui)ply  is 
being:  accunnila.ted  in  readiness  for  the  much-to-be- 
desiml  revival  of  business.  The  phuit  is  not  at  pre- 
sent working  to  cai)acity,  but  still  tlie  operations  are  of 
a  sulistantial  kind. 

Ijast  week,  tiie  commission,  composed  of  re|)resenta- 
tivcs  oi'  the  pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  companies 
and  the  trade  unicms  of  tlie  industry,  which  is  inves- 
tioating  conditions  in  the  industry,  with  a  view  to  set- 
tUng  nuitters  wiiich  led  to  strikes  this  spring  and  sum- 
mer? luissed  tiirough  Toronto  from  Iroquois  Palls  .to 
Three  Uivei's,  Que.  The  commission  comprises  three  re- 
presentatives of  the  employing  companies,  Messrs.  Bur- 
ke and  Carev,  presidents  of  the  larger  unions  of  the 
industry,  and  Mr.  John  Foster,  of  the  Montreal  Trades 
Council  It  was  accompanied  by  some  members  of  the 
New  York  State  Legislature,  and,  after  the  termination 
of  its  visit  to  Three  Rivers,  it  will  spend  some  time  in  a 
survey  of  conditions  in  New  York  State. 

No  settlement  of  the  printers'  .strike  in  Toronto, 
which  has  been  in  progress  since  June  1,  is  in  sight. 
Thus  fai-,  the  sti'ike  has  cost  the  Typographical  Union 
something  like  $l:i().()0().  The  married  strikers  are  being 
paid  $".2r)  a  week,  and  the  unnuirried  $'20  a  week,  by  the 
Union.  The  local  Union's  ilisbursements  are  at  the 
rate  of  $l(i.()00  a  week.     , 

The  delegates  to  the  convention  of  the  International 
Stereotype  and  Electrotypers'  Union,  held  in  Toronto 
last  week,  voted  to  submit  to  the  membership  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States  a  proposition  to  nuike  a  sjiecial 
assessment  of  two  per  cent,  of  the  weekly  earnings  of 
each  member  towards  financing  the  forty-four  hour 
week  campaign.  According  to  a  statement  of  an  offi- 
cial, a  number  of  stcreotypers  are  on  strike  in  the 
ITni'ted  States  for  the  forty-fovn-  hour  week  an(l  the 
Canadian  Unions  will  make  a  demand  forjhe  forty- 
four  hour  week  on  the  termination  of  their  present 
agi-eements.  Two  stereotyiiers'  locals  in  Ottawa  are  at 
present   on  strike. 

The  strike  of  the  book-binders  emi)loyed  in  the  dif 
ferent  .job  i)rinling  offices  in  Ottawa  ended,  last  week, 
in  the  ca!)itulation  of  the  strikers.  As  was  the  e.\perience 
of  the  bookbinders  in  Toronto,  however,  many  of  them 
have  been  luuible  to  get  back  their  old  jobs,  in  consc- 
i|iirncc  (if  llic'ii-  places  having  been  filled,  and  are  now 
(Mil  of  work.  Those  wiio  have  been  fortunate  enough 
t(i  get  liack  their  old  positions  have  gone  iiack  on  the 
forty-eight  hour  week  basis  at  $35  a  week. 

At  the  Conservative  picnic,  organized  annually  by 
Mr.  T.  Herbert  Lennox,  M.P.  for  North  York,  aiul  held 
at  Jackson's  Point,  near  Toronto,  last  week,  Mr.  G. 
Howard  Ferguson,  the  Provincial  Conservative  leader 
made  a  vigorous  attack  on  Premier  Drury,  in  connection 
with  the  fauKUis  Backus  denl.  He  condemned  the  Pre- 
mier's action  in  the  mattei-  in  almost  unmeasured  terms 
and  declared  the  whole  transaction  was  oiu'  of  the  most 
improvident   in  the  history  of  the   Province  of  Ontario, 


He  assci-tcd  that  L.  \V.  Hackus  liad  gni  a  large  tract  of 
the  |)ublic  domain  at  his  own  figure — "a  vast  empire 
of  fctrest  wealth  for  which  he  is  to  pay  tiie  people  aliout 
a  third  of  a  cent  i)er  cord  at  a  time  wiieu  pulpwood  was 
selling  as  liigii  as  $(i.()0  per  cord."  .Mr.  Ferguson  de- 
cided the  idea  tliat  tiie  transaction  could  be  called  a 
public  sale,  and  asserted  that,  which  it  was  true  that 
there  were  three  other  alleged  bids,  "the  Prime  Min- 
ister knows  that  two  of  the  bids  came  from  Backus'  own 
liartners  and  the  third  fnmi  his  paper  broker." 

Mr.  Charles  V.  Syrett,  manager  of  the  Victoria  Paper 
and  Twine  Company,  and  president  of  the  Canadian 
N'egetabie  Parchment  Company,  Ltd.,  addressed  tlie 
Kiwanis  Club  of  Torontfi,  last  week,  on  the  growth  of 
the  paper  industry.  After  sketching  the  history  and 
growth  of  the  industry  fi-om  its  inception  in  Canada,  he 
stated  that  at  present  the  industry  has  a  very  keen  eye 
on  export  markets,  particularly  in  the  sister  Dominions. 
"We  should",  said  Mr.  Syrett,  "strive,  above  all  things, 
to  do  as  much  business,  along  reciprocal  lines,  within 
the  Britisii  Empire  as  we  possibly  can,  with  merit, 
honor  and  service"  as  our  watchwords. 

It  is,  in  the  higiiest  degree,  satisfactory  to  learn  tiiat 
the  export  business  of  the  Wayagamack  Pulp  &  Paper 
Com])any,  Ltd.,  is  evincing  very  gratifying  signs  of 
revival.  During  the  last  few  weeks,  (u-ders  for  i)a]>er 
have  lieen  received  from  Great  Britain,  South  Africa 
and  Japan.  As  kraft  jiaper  is  in  such  great  use  b\- 
mercliandizing  concerns  in  general,  these  orders,  follow- 
ing reports  tiiat  business  conditions  in  Gre^t  Britain 
and  elsewhere  are  gradually  improving,  may  lie  taken 
as  an  encoui'aging  sign  of  commercial  revival. 

The  Ontario  (io\ernment  Forestry  Branch  is  insert- 
ing in  tlie  newspapers  a  very  effective  series  of  ad- 
vertising articles  designed  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of 
citizens  generally  in  a  Province-wide  campaign  to  pre- 
vent fcu-est  fires.  The  key-note  of  each  article  is  "Save 
Ontario's  forests — they're  yours!" 

At  tlieir  international  convention  in  Toronto.  Stereo- 
t.vpers  and  Electrotyi)ci-s  refused  to  support  a  projjosal 
tihat  tlieir  Union  enter  into  an  arbitration  agreement 
with  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association.  The  com- 
mittee which  dealt  witli  the  proposal  rei)orted  against  it. 
and  the  committee's  reixn-t  wiis  sujiported  when  it  was 
presented   to  the  convention. 

The  organizer  of  the  Toronto  Bcokhiiiders'  Union  made 
an  ajijieal  to  the  Toronto  Trades  and  Latior  Council  for 
financiai  assistance  for  that  I'nion  wliicii,  iie  staled, 
was  in  serious  difficulties  aiui  iiiaii.\-  of  its  meiiil)ers  suf- 
feriiifi-  distress.  He  ])oiuled  out — what  lias  tieen  iiefore 
stated  in  this  column — that,  while  .some  member  iiad  re- 
turned to  work,  many  are  still  out  of  employment.  This 
rcipicst  brouglit  foi'tli  very  pointed  oiijections  from  some 
of  the  delegates.  One  of  them  stated  that  the  stone- 
cutters, who  had  been  out  on  strike  for  mauv  weeks 
against  the  "open  sho])"  ])riuciple,  had  received  no 
financial  assistance.  Another  ol)ser\ed  that  "tlie  book- 
binders went  out  on  strike  with  the  printers.  We  are 
told  that  the  printers  possess  an  immense  strike  fund, 
which  is  growing  in  spite  of  the  strike.  If  an  organiza- 
tion wiiose  interests  are  identical  cannot  help  tlicm.  Iiow 
can  we?"  The  ciiairman  pointed  out  that  tlie  Ccuuicil 
had  no  funds  fiu-  the  purjidse. 
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Till'  Toronto  District  Trades  and  Labor  Council  de- 
cided, at  a  meeting'  last  week,  to  ask  the  Trades  and 
Labor  ("ongress  officials  to  appear  befcn-e  the  Minister 
of  Justice  to  demand  an  investigation  of  the  alleged  lioy- 
cott  threaten.ed  by  the  Toronto  Tyixithetae  against  eni- 
ploj'ers  who  sent  their  \V(irk  t(i  shops  concciling  the 
/orty-i'our  hour  week. 

Business  doing  by  the  Laurentide  Company  is  stated 
to  be  very  satisfactory,  especially  when  i-onsidered  with 
regard  to  business  conditions  generally.  The  Comi)any 
lias  been  liap|)y  in  enjoying  iiiiiiiuiiity  from  strike 
troubles. 

Mr.  Edward  Beck,  in  charge  of  publicity  for  the  Can- 
adian Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  wlio  has  been  in 
Europe  for  a  couple  of  months,  investigating  the  in- 
dustry situation  in  Scandinavia,  will  sail  for  Canada  by 
the  Empress  of  France,  on  the  4th  of  next  moutli,  with 
his  son,  Mr.  Frederick  Beck,  who  has  accompanied  him 
on  his  trip. 

It  is  expected  that  a  daily  paper  will  shortlx-  be  pub- 
lished in  North  Bay,  Out.  The  Town  Council  of  North 
Bay  has  agreed  to  rent  the  toy  factory,  a  building  own- 
ed by  the  municii)ality,  to  the  Daily  Nugget,  of  Cobalt, 
for  three  years  from  the  1st  of  next  month,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  paper  will  be  operating  in  a  month 
from  that  date.  The  Daily  Nugget  has  been  published 
as  a  daily  for  some  twelve  years. 

Mr.  William,  alias  Billy,  Whyte,  has  sent  us  a  card 
from  Japan  aiul  extends  his  greetings  to  the  trade 
through  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 

Mr.  T.  IT.  Nevill,  for  several  years  general  sui)erinteii- 
dent  of  the  Trorold  and  Tonawanda  plants  of  the  Bea- 
ver Co.  is  now  Su]ierintendent  of  the  Board  Mill  of  the 
Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  at  East  Angus.  He 
takes  the  jilace  of  Mr.  L.  N.  Austin,  who  resigned  re- 
cently. Another  new-comer  in  East  Angus  is  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Sloeom  from  Grand  Falls,  Newfoundland.  Ilis  ])o- 
sition   is  boss  machine  tender. 

Meetings  are  being  held  tiiis  week  in  Montreal,  look- 
ing to  a  solution  of  the  financial  i>rob!enis  of  the  Rior- 
don  ('oinpany.    It  is  too  early  to  make  any  statements. 

The  Laurentide  Nursing  Home  was  officially  opened 
on  July  15.  Provision  is  made  for  the  develoiimeiit  of 
a  fully  equipped  100  bed  hospital. 

Mr.  II.  Biermans.  general  manager  of  the  Belgian 
Industrial  Co.,  has  returned  from  a  business  trip 
abroad. 

Frank  Stouglifoii  has  been  promoted  to  Tour  P>oss 
at  the  Abitibi  mill.  He  takes  the  place  of  George 
Duers,  who  has  been  transferred  to  the  new  machine 
room  which  contains  the  biggesl  ])aper  machines  in 
the    world  —  2:]'2"    w-i<le. 

Altlicuigh  the  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  has 
more  tjian  earned  the  common  dividend  heretofore 
distributed,  the  directors  have  decided  to  retain  this 
additional     cash     resource     nnder     jiresent      conditions. 

The  i)iililicatioii  of  the  St.  John,  X.  B.,  Standtird 
has  be(>n  lemporarily  siis|)eii(le(l,  |)eiiding  a  reorgan- 
i/.al  ion. 

Air.  I'^'raiik  Symonds.  representing  W.  J.  Gage  and 
Co.,   T(U'(]n1o,   visited    Windsor,   N.  'S.,    last    week. 

Ill  kee|)iiig  with  the  trend  of  the  limes  and  the 
force  of  conditions,  the  Laurentide  Company  ihas 
finally  decided  to  reduce  wages  generally  aboiir  10 
per  cent.      The  order  went    into   effect   on  July   14. 

The  Panuke  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Windsor, 
N.  S.,  ha,s  called  a  iiieeting  to  consider  the  autiioriza- 
tion   to   issue   the    first    mortgage   bonds,    not    to   exceed 

!|;riO,ooo. 


(Contiinied  from  page  289) 
it  does,  the    good    reputation    which    the    Don   Valley 
Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,   has  justly  earned   for  quality   and 
efficiency  of  workmanship  cannot   fail   to   stami    it   in 
good  stead. 

The  ground  belonging  to  the  concern  covers  about 
seven  acres.  Its  shipping  facilities  are  excellent,  as 
it  has, its  own  siding  to  the  Canadian  National  Kaihvay.s, 
and  employs  motor  trucks  for  city  deliveries.  The 
sales  office  is  at  room  714  Dominion  Bank  Building, 
Toronto.  It  should  be  added  that  although  the  concern 
belongs  to  the  same  estate  as  the  Don  Valley  Brick 
Works— namely,  tJhe  Robert  Davis  estate— the  two 
com|)aiiies  are  quite  separate  and  distinct. 


OTTAWA  NOTES. 


A  largely  signed  petition  jirotesting  against  the 
yard.s  of  Export  Lumber  Company  on  I'reston  street  is 
no  wbeing  considered  by  the  Board  of  Control.  The 
liefition  claims  that  the  owners  are  not  ob.serving- the 
regulations  which  prohibit  lumber  from  being  piled 
within  one  hundred  feet  of  a  building.  It  is  also  claim- 
ed that  the  i)iles  constitute  a  fire  menace  and  increases 
the  fire  insurance  rates. 

Hon.  Erskine  Henry  lironson.  pulp  manufacturer  of 
Ottawa,  who  died  October  19th.  1920  left  an  estate  of 
over  one  million  dollars.  This  is  shown  by  his  will 
which  has  been  filed  at  the  court  house,  Ottawa,  for 
jn-obate. 

A  damage  action  taken  in  the  Siijjerior  Court  of 
Quebec  by  Mr.  Arthur  Jjerke  against  J.  R.  Booth,  Com- 
])any.  Limited,  has  been  settled  out  of  court  on  the 
basis  of  Mr.  Lerke  receiving  $1,500  in  settlement  of 
his  ii>3,000  claim.  Lerke  was  injured  while  felling  a 
tree  in  the  Kipawa  district  in  January  last. 

Sir  George  Foster,  iMinister  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
has  forecasted  at  Ottawa  that  the  Canadian  tJovern- 
ment  would  shortly  confer  with  the  eomuiission  to  be 
appointed  by  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  ])ro- 
hibiting  of  the  export  of  pulpwood  from  Crown  lands. 
Just  what  attitude  the  Canadian  Government  will  lake 
has  not  yet  been  announced,  as  Sir  George  .said  that 
no  definite  line  of  action  would  be  taken  till  the  U.  S. 
Commission  was  finally  appointed. 


TO  BUILD  PAPER  MILL  AT  PRINCE  RUPERT. 

The  iiewly-formeil  Prince  Rupert  J'nlp  &  Paper  Co.. 
Limited  have  taken  over  the  Emerson  saw  mill  at  Prince 
Rupert,  P>.C.,  and  its  timber  limits  in  that  district,  cov- 
ering approximately  2,()()().000.()()0  feet  of  timber  and 
several  water  powers  as  well.  The  .saw  mill  is  located 
on  Prince  Rupert  Harbour  and  has  a  cutting  capacity 
of  40.000,000  feet  per  year.  The  plans  of  the  Prince 
Rupert  Pul])  &  Paper  Co.  call  for  the  installation  of  a 
paper  mill  with  a  capacity  of  200  tons  a  day.  which  will 
be  located  alongside  the  existing  saw  mill.  The  first 
unit  being  installed  is  a  40-ton  sulphite  mill  and  the 
con.>+truction  of  the  plant  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
Management  Engineering  &  Developing  Co.  at  Dayton, 
0\ui).  It  is  expected  that  the  first  unit  will  be  "com- 
l)leted  early  next  year.  The  operations  of  the  saw  mill 
have  hitherto  been  confined  entirely  to  spruce  but  on 
completion  of  the  sulphite  plant,  the  .saw  mill  will  mar- 
ket only  the  upper  grade  of  clean  spruce,  the  lowei- 
grades  al!  being  used  in  the  production  of  sulphite 
pulp.  John  Emerson  is  jiresident  of  the  company  and 
J.  A.  Ward  P.ell  is  general  manager.  T.  II.  Watson,  of 
Toronto,    is  a.ssoeiated  with  the  company. 
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of  alum  or  other  aluminum  salt,  the  pulp  is  diluted  with 
water,  passed  through  a  papermakiug  machine,  and  the 
paper  dried.  For  transparent  greaseproof  paper,  the 
paper  web  is  incompletely  dried,  and  then  friction-cal- 
endered until  transparent.  If  more  than  20  percent  of 
starch  he  used,  the  strength  and  the  transparency  of 
Uie  pap(!r  are  increased. — C.  J.  W. 

K-10.  Treating  Asphalt  for  Sizing  Paper.— Chem.- 
Analyt.  Lab.  SCHICK  and  HOKAK.  German  patent 
;!25,780.  July  7,  1118.  The  melting  point  of  asphalt  is 
lowered  by  the  addition  of  a  terpene  or  an  aliphatic  or 
aromatic  alcohol.  For  the  impregnation  of  yarn, 
fabric,  paper,  cardboard,  etc.,  asphalts  containing  0.1 
to  1  per  cent  of  fusel  oil  are  suitable.— C.  J.  W,. 

K-12.  Apparatus  for  Drying  Sheets  of  Paper.  0. 
MINTON.  English  patent  154,120.  Mai'ch  26,  l!i2U. 
Paper  is  dried  by  passing  it  without  tension  through 
a  liquitl  seal  into  a  vacuum  chamber,  over  numerous 
rollers,  some  of  which  are  immersed  in  a  heated  neutral 
fluid,  and  out  through  the  same  or  a  different  liquid 
seal.  Mercury  may  be  used  for  the  sealing  liquid  and 
for  the  heated  neutral  fluid.  Papei-  having  "cockled" 
effects  may  also  be  produced  by  this  method  and  the 
drying  temperature  may  be  low  or  high. — ^C.  J.  W. 

k-12  Press  Rolls.  AKTIEBOLAGKT  KAKLSTADS 
MEKANISKA  VERSTAD.  English  patent  14!l,;)70. 
Aug.  9,  1920.— C.  J.  W. 

K-12  Cylinders  for  Drying  Food,  Paper,  etc.  J. 
MCINTYKE  and  J.  MILNE  &  -SON,  Ltd.  English 
patent  154,508,  April  12,  1920.  The  ends  or  jilates 
covering  the  ends  of  the  cylinders  are  coatetl  with_  glass 
or  with  vitreous  stove  enamel,  in   order  to   facilitate 

cleaning. — C.  •!.  W.  „,».,. 

K-12.  Briner  Economizer  for  Ventilation  of  Machine 
Room.  W.  H.  HOWELL,  -Jr.  Paper  Mill,  xliv,  17 
(Apr  2;^  1921),  and  Paper  Trade  Journal,  ixxii,  16 
(April  14,  1921).— C.  J.  W. 

K-12.  Speed  Interlock  as  Applied  to  the  Paper  Ma- 
chine. F.  (!.  WAHl'.URTOX.  Paper  Mill,  xliv,  6  (Feb. 
5,  1921).  Discussion  of  sectional  motor  drives  of  pai)er 
machines,  especially  as  installed  with  tiie  new  Ijaiiren- 
tide  machines. — C.  J.  W. 

K  12  Drying  Paper,  Temperature  Control  and  Heat 
Conservation.  K.  C.  FAKNSWOHTH.  Paper  Mill, 
xliv,  9  (Feb.  26,  1921).  Description  of  the  Farnsworth 
forced  stemri  circulation  system. — 0.  J.  W. 

K-12;  Q  0.  How  to  Eliminate  Condensation  in  the 
Paper  Mill.  By  H.  F.  SMITH.  Paper  Industry,  ii.  12. 
The  several  factors  to  be  considei-ed  in  tlie  prevention 
of  condensation,  as  well  as  the  savings  resulting  from 
the  use  of  a  gypsnm  roof  deck  on  a  typical  mill. — A.  C. 
K-14.  Sheet  Feeding  Machine.  Can.  patent  207,757, 
The  Dexter  Folder  Co.,  assignee  of  CARL  E.  CHRIS- 
TOPHEL,  both  of  Peary  River,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.,  Jan.  18, 
1921.— A.P.-C. 

K-15.  Coating  Process  for  Hygroscopic  Material.  M. 
AROSIO.  English  patent  ]ai,911.  Sept.  28,  1919.  In 
]>roviding  hygroscopic  material,  such  as  wood,  vulcan- 
ized fiber  or  paper,  with  an  adherent  impermeable  coat- 
ing of  a  substance  such  as  celluloid  or  cellulose  acetate, 
the  material  is  first  dried  thoroughly  and  then  satur- 
ated with  the  solvent  subsequently  to  be  used  for  the 
coating  substance.  It  is  then  steeped  for  a  short  time 
in  a  weak  solution  of  the  coating  substance,  containing 
ah;.o  a  suitable  proportion  of  mineral  coloring  matter, 
withdrawn,  and  allowed  to  dry. — (I  J.  W. 
K-21.  Roofing  Paper  Mopping  Machine.     Can.  patent 


208,052,  STEVEN  TROY  and  LEW  JACOBSEN,  Feb. 

1,  1921.  A  roofing  paper  mopping  machine  of  the  class 
described,  comprising  the  combination  with  a  suitable 
frame,  of  a  tank  adapted  to  hold  a  fluid  waterproofing 
material,  a  mopping  roller  rotatably  mounted  above  the 
tank  to  dip  the  lower  part  of  it  into  the  waterproofing 
material,  a  drive  roller  rotatably  mounted  parallel  to 
and  immediately  above  the  mopping  roller,  said  drive 
roller  being  of  less  width  than  the  paper  to  be  mopped, 
means  for  driving  the  mopping  roller  from  the  drive 
roller,  means  limiting  movement  of  the  drive  roller  to- 
wards the  mopping  roller  short  of  contact  therewith, 
and  means  for  mounting  a  roll  of  paper  adjacent  the 
drive  on  the  machine  that  the  paper  may  be  delivered 
over  aiul  under  the  drive  rollers. — A.P.-C. 

K-23.  Drying  Apparatus  for  Varnished  Paper.  J.  W. 
WILSON.  English  patent  154,746.  Oct.  15,  1919.— 
C.  J.  W. 

K-23.  Waterproof  and  Felted  Sheets.  World's  Paper 
Trade  Review,  Ixxv,  5,  p.  430.  Some  suggestions  from 
an  invention  by  Lester  Kirsehbraun  for  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  waterproof  and  felted  sheets. — 
A.  C. 

K-23.  Photographic  Paper.— World 's  Paper  Trade 
Review,  Ixxv,  8,  p.  690.  An  article  describing  the  pro- 
cess and  care  of  its  manufacture. — A.  C. 

KG.  Perishing  of  Paper  in  Indian  Libraries.  Paper 
Maker  and  British  Paper  Trade  Journal,  Ixi,  o,  ]).  376. 
Paper  in  Indian  libraries,  especially  in  plain  stations 
such  as  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  will  not  with- 
stand the  climate,  perishes  easily  and  must  be  prepared 
in  a  special  way  to  be  preserved. — A.  C. 

L-4.  Paper  Cup  Forming  Machine.  Can.  patent  207,- 
740,  The  Vortex  Mfg.  Co.,  Chicago,  111.,  assignee  of 
CESARE  BARBIERI,  Washington,  D.C.,  both  in  U.S. 
A.,  Jan.  18,  1921.— A.P.-C. 

L-5.  Saccharification  of  Cellulose.  A  WOHL  and  H. 
KRULL.  Celluloschemie  ii,  1-7  (1921).  In  laboratory 
experiments  cotton  .yielded  97  per  cent,  of  the  theore- 
tical amount  of  reducing  sugar  b.v  a  preliminary  lique- 
faction (primary  hydrolysis)  with  fuming  hydrochloric 
acid,  followed  b.v  a  second  hydrolysis  by  boiling  with 
dilnte  acid.  Results  obtained  with  a  variety  of  pro- 
ducts indicate  that  the  method  might  be  employed  for 
the  determination  of  cellulose. — C.  J.  W. 

L-0.  Method  of  Heating  Printed  Sheets.  Can.  pat- 
ent 207,821,  JAMES  E.  DOYLE,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  U.S. 
A.,  Jan.  25,  1921.  Means  for  preventing  offset  in 
printing  upon  sheets  carried  upon  a  printing  press  com- 
prising a  pluralit.v  of  incandescent  heating  units  ex- 
l>osed  above  and  arranged  below,  so  as  to  extend  across 
the  path  of  movement  of  said  sheets,  and  means  where- 
by the  functioning  of  said  units  mav  be  separately  con- 
trolled.—A.P.-C. 

L-0.  Food  Product  from  Wood.  Can.  patent  208.581, 
The  Bnrffcss  Laboratories,  assiirnee  of  HOWARD  P. 
WEISS,  1)oth  of  iMadison,  Wis.  U.S.A.,  Feb.  15.  1921. 
A  stock  food  comprising  the  composite  sugar  of  hydro- 
lysis of  Western  larch  wood,  including  galactose  in  n 
concentrated  state  and  in  admixtiu'e  with  finel.v  divided 
h.ydrolvzed  larch  wood  residue. — A.P.-C. 

M-4.  The  Proper  Handling  of  Belts.  Paper  Industry, 
ii.  12,  ]).  IS.");").  Comment  on  an  article  published  in  the 
December  issue  of  the  Paper  Industry,  entitled  Stop- 
ping Belt  Slip  with  Cnlting  Edges.- A.  C. 

M-6.  Application  of  Electricity  to  the  Paper  Mill,  b\- 
E.  E.  FULLER,  A.MI.E.E.  World's  Paper  Trade  Re- 
view, Ixxv,  9,  ]i.  774.  The  various  sections  of  the  iiapei" 
making   plant    with    information   regarding  the   jiow^^r 
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required  to  drive  them    with    curves  which   show  the 
variations  in  load. — A.  C. 

MO.  Power  Plant  Management.  By  ROBERT  JUNE. 
Paper  Industry,  ii.  12,  1!S50.  The  fourth  article  on  ash 
and  coal  handling  equipment. — A.  C. 

M-0.  Mechanical  Standards.  Paper  Industry,  ii.  12, 
p.  iyr)6.  A  report  of  committee  on  Mechanical  Stand- 
ards of  the  Technical  Section,  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association. — A.  C. 

N-6.  Steam  Economy  in  Paper  MUls.  .R.  W.  LEEPER. 
Paper  Mill,  xliv,  17  (Apr.  28,  1S)21),  and  Paper  Trade 
Journal,  Ixxii,  16  (April  14,  1921).— C.  .1.  W. 

PI.  Engine  Guarding  and  Engine  Stops.  Paper  In- 
dustry, ii.  12,  p.  IMl.  An  article  on  safety  conditions 
in  the  engine  room,  prepared  by  the  engineering  section 
of  the  National  Safety  (Jouneil.  -  A.  ( '. 

Q-2.  Plant  Layout.  Engineering  News  Record, 
Ixxxvi,  12,  p.  505.  Tlie  report  snbmitted  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Concrete  institute  embodies  descrip- 
tion of  and  comparative  costs  upon  seven  fundamental 
types  of  concrete  plants.—  A.  ('. 

Q-4.  Reenforced  Concrete  in  Paper  MiUs.  World's 
Paper  Trade  Review,  i.\xv,  5,  4G6.  A  discussion  of  the 
important  development  of  reenforced  concrete  for  us(! 
in  paper  mills. — A.  C. 

R  1.  Pulp  Manufacture  in  Australia.  World's  Paper 
Trade  Review,  Ixxv,  5,  p.  405.  An  interesting  develop- 
me)it  of  the  Queensland  Pine's  Company's  woodpulp 
plant  at  Yarraman  is  proposed. — A.  C. 

R-2.  Two  Related  Industries.  Paper  Maker  and 
British  Paper  Trade  Journal,  Ixi,  :i,  n,  373.  A  book 
issued  by  F.  C.  Huyck  and  Sons,  of  Albany,  N.Y.  The 
story  of  felts  from  the  beginnning  of  tlieir  manufacture 
and  how  dependent  is  the  great  industry  of  papermak- 
ing  on  the  product,  papermakers '  felt.  —A.  C. 

R-4.  Woodpulp  Contracts.  World's  Paper  Trade 
Review,  Ixxv,  4,  p.  366.  The  view  of  a  mill  manager  on 
bow  British  papermakers  arc  handicapped. — A.  0. 

R-5.  German  Newsprint.  World's  Paper  Trade  Re- 
view, Ixxv,  4,  p.  310.  Observations  of  W.  F.  Ehrnholm, 
of  the  New  York  Overseas  Company  during  his  tour  of 
England,  Scandinavia  and  Germany,  on  the  conditions 
of  manufacture  and  export. — A.  C. 

R-5.  German  Paper.  World's  Paper  Trade  Review, 
Ixxv,  5.  Gei-man  newsprint  in  enormous  quantities  is 
going  to  Spain,  Italy,  Central  Europe,  South  America 
and  elsewhere  at  prices  with  which  British  manufac- 
ture cannot  compete  and  is  proving  a  great  menace  to 
the  industry  in  England. — A.  C. 

R  7.  Finding  the  Employee,  by  PHILIP  C.  PACK. 
Paper  Industry,  ii.  12,  1S75.  It  is  saving  for  an  organ- 
ization to  have  a  system  installed  which  allows  each 
man  constant  communication  with  every  other  man. — 
A.  C. 

R-9.  Tariff  Hearing.  Paper  Mill,  xliv,  7  (Feb.  12, 
1921).  Arguments  of  manufacturers  for  duty  on  all 
grades  of  paper. —  ('.  .1.  W. 

R-9.  Belgian  Newsprint  Free.  World's  Paper  Trade 
Review,  Ixxv.  4,  p.  358.  By  a  decree  issued  by  the 
Belgian  Minister  of  Economic  Affairs,  dated  December 
15,  1920,  newsprint  paper  is  exempted  from  the  re- 
(luirements  of  an  export  license. —  A.  C. 

R-11.  Paper  Laboratory  of  Bureau  of  Chemistry. 
Paper,  xxvii,  18  (Jan.  5,  1921  K  A  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  Cliemistry  on  the  paper  work  done  in  its  paper  lab- 
oratoi'v  mentions  that  specif ieation.s  for  blue — and 
brown  print    papers    for    various    government    depart- 


ments were  drawn  up,  and  specifications  for  the  prep- 
aration of  water-resistant  papers  for  baling  have  been 
l)ublished.  Work  is  being  done  on  the  testing  of  paper 
products,  fiber-board,  and  watei'-resistant  wrapping 
papers.  Factory  scate  experiments  have  been  made  on 
the  use  of  the  adhesives  from  corn  cobs,  the  production 
of  which  was  described  in  1919.  Investigations  of  the 
suitability  of  different  types  of  containers  for  the  stor- 
age of  baking  powders  and  of  dehydrated  vegetables 
and  fruits  have  been  completed  and  prepared  for  pub- 
lication.—A.  P.-C. 

R  12.  Box  Board  Costs,  by  E.  G.  CLARKE,  Paper  In- 
dustry, ii.  12.  The  organization  and  fundamental 
points  necessary  to  a  perfect  cost  system. — A.  C. 

R  12.  Box  Board  Costs.  E.  C.  CLERKE.  Paper  Mill, 
xliv,  7  (Feb.  12,  1921).  Application  of  a  cost  s.ystem 
to  the  Richardson  Company,  Loekland,  Ohio. — C.  J.  W. 
R-12.  Cost  Accounting  Fundamentals.  B.  E.  HUT- 
CHINSON. Paper  Mill,  xliv,  6  (Feb.  5,  1921).  Its 
application  to  the  paper  industry. — C.  J.  W. 

R-12.  Argument  for  Mill  Cost  System.  Paper  Mill, 
xliv,  7  (Feb.  12,  1921).  There  are  two  broad  reasons: 
To  ascertain  the  true  manufacturing  costs  to  serve  as 
a  basis  for  fixing  the  selling  price;  to  eliminate  waste 
h\'  finding  where  it  occurs. — C.  J.  W.. 

R-12.  Why  We  Have  a  Cost  System.  S.  B.  COPE- 
LAXI),  Paper  Mill,  xliv,  16,  294  (April  16,  1921).— 
(!.  J.  W. 

R-12.  Costs  in  the  Paper  Mill.  JAMES  A.  REILLY. 
Paper,  xxvii,  14  TDec.  S,  1920).  "The  cost  sy.stem  is  a 
metliodieal  aiuilysis  and  deterininati(m  of  the  total  out- 
lay involved  in  material,  labor,  overhead  and  all  other 
items  included  in  the  process  of  manufacturing  and 
selling  any  article."  Manufacturing  costs  .should  in- 
clude direct  labor,  actual  material  consumed,  direct 
mill  overhead  ('expense  not  directly  chargeable  to  oper- 
ation as  direct  labor  or  material  but  as  direct  cost  of 
operating  auxiliary  departments  such  as  steam,  power, 
bnilding,  expense,  general  plant,  etc.),  and  indirect 
mill  overhead  (depreciation,  insurance,  all  taxes  ex- 
cept government  and  state  taxes  that  are  based  on  in- 
come, general  administrative  expenses,  research 
department,  pnrehasing  department,  cost  department, 
engineering  department,  etc.).  Interest  on  investment 
and  additional  reserve  may  or  may  not  be  added. 
Packing  and  shipping  costs  may  be  clas.sed  either  as 
part  of  manufacturing  cost.s,  or  charged  against  gross 
profits.  Various  uses  for  manufacturing  costs  are 
enumerated,  and  the  method  of  using  them  for  estim- 
ating costs  and  arriving  at  net  selling  price  is  explain- 
ed.—A.  P.-C. 

R-0.  Relation  of  Paper  Manufacture  to  Other  Indus- 
tries. JAMES  STRACHAN.  Paper,  xxvii,  18  (Jan. 
5,  1921).  Review  of  the  relation  between  the  paper- 
making  find  other  industries,  and  more  particularly 
the  textile  industry  from  which  paperraaking  origin- 
ated. Papermaking  borrowed  its  first  raw  materials 
and  several  of  its  processes  (cooking,  bleaching,  load- 
ing) from  the  textile  industry;  but  it  is  now  furnish- 
ing it  Mith  an  ever  increasing  amount  of  raw  material 
in  the  form  of  artificial  silks.  The  ever  increasing  ex- 
pansion of  the  pulp  and  paper  iudu.stries  has  resulted 
in  great  advances  from  the  technical  and  scientific 
]ioiiits  of  view,  and  now  many  products  which  were 
useless,  and  even  troublesome,  are  put  to  good  use.  It 
has  also  contributed  to  develop  considerably  some  of 
the  subsidiary  industries,  such  as  the  manufacture  of 
china  clay,  alum,  metallic  wires,  and  felts. — A.  P.-C. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE   CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  2;:ir(l  -July. — In  i-onversation  this  week  with 
a  man  wlio  is  as  conversant  vvitli  the  conditions  of  the 
Caiuidian  pajjcr  trade  generally  as  anyone  in  the  Dom- 
inion, the  writer  was  told  that,  while  certain  lines  ex- 
hibit some  activity  —  an  activity  which,  however,  is 
iisnall.y  spasmodic — the  prevailing-  tone  of  the  market 
continues  on  the  whole,  as  it  has  been  for  some  time, 
alinorinally  dull.  The  authority-  in  question,  however, 
seemed  fairly  confident  that  the  autumn  season  would 
bring  M'ith  it  some  improvement  in  the  situation.  As 
has  been  frequently  pointed  out,  the  prevailing  depres- 
sion in  the  trade  has,  as  regards  many  lines. of  it,  been 
accentuated  by  the  strike  compositors  in  Toronto.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that,  if 
the  strike  had  to  come  at  all,  it  could  not  have  come 
at  a  nu)ment  more  opportune  for  the  employing  print- 
ers than  that  which  was  chosen.  Had  things  been  ^lium- 
ming,  the  em])loyers  \vould  possibly  have  found  an 
insuperable  difficulty  in  getting  out  the  absolutely 
necessary  work.  As  it  is,  with  advertising  on  a  dim- 
inished scale,  and  with  things  generally  just  dragging 
along  rather  than  going  at  full  blast,  they  have  been 
able  to  make  a  surprisingly  good  showing  with  the 
V  (irk  that  would  not  admit  of  postponement.  The 
strike  itself  drags  on  its  weary  and  monotonous  way. 
There  looks  as  little  prospect  as  ever  of  its  ending  in 
any  agreement  or  compromise.  And  each  side  is  as 
confident  as  ever  of  its  ability  to  last  out  the  other. 
Among  its  many  ill  effects,  one  certainly  has  been,  and 
is,  that  some  of  the  work  got  out  b.v  some  printing 
houses  has  been  less  efficient  than  formerl.v.  However, 
as  such  work  emanates,  usually,  from  firms  which,  or 
individuals  who,  are  themselves  emplo.yers,  and  as  the 
great  nui.iority  of  Toronto  employers  are  (a,s  it  seems 
is  beyoiul  question)  ojiposed  to  a  fort.v-four  hour  week, 
and  coii.sequently  behind  the  cmi)loying  printers  in 
their  stand  against  it,  large  allowances  are  made  for 
what  are  regarded  as  unavoidable  lapses  from  the 
standard  of  efficiency  and  punctualit.v  usually  de- 
manded. 

The  informant  previously  quoted  intinuitcd  that  the 
reason — oi-  one  of  the  main  reasons — foi-  the  present 
general  dullness  in  the  paper  trade  was  not  far  to  seek. 
"Take  the  case  of  Toronto,"  he  said:  "Quite  a  consid- 
erable numbei-  of  industrial  plants  ai'e  closed  alto- 
gether. Moi-e  still  are  working  three  and  four  days  a 
week.  The  same  kind  of  conditions  ]u-evail,  more  or 
less,  in  the  vast  nui.iority  of  the  cities  and  towns  in 
Ontai'io,  and,  indeed,  throughout  the  Dominion.  In 
commei'cial  autl  financial  establishments,  too,  such  as 
make  use  of  writing  papers,  ledgers  and  so  forth,  busi- 
ness is,  speaking  generally,  sluggish  in  the  extreme. 
Hence,  consumers,  as  a  body,  are  holding  off  from 
buying,  not  out  of  '])ure  cusseduess,'  but  because  llicy 
are,  most  of  them,  themselves  passing  through  a  period 
of  exceptional  slackness.  This  state  of  affairs  liinits  t,he 
demand  for  paper  in  the  present,  while  the  very  gen- 
era! ))ucertaiut.v  as  to  what  may  be  called  a  ])ermanent 
revival  of  business,  although  there  is  a  distinct  feeling 
that  some  betterment  of  conditions  is  bound  to  com(> 
with  the  cai'ly  fall,  is  inipclliug  the  consumer  lo  restrict 


iiis  buying  lo  little  beyond  his  present  requirements." 

PULPWOOD. — There  is  practically  no  change  in  the 
pulpwood  situation.  Most  of  the  mills  have  large 
stocks  on  hand,  while  the  market  continues  for  the 
most  part,  to  exhibit  little  activity. 

PULP. — Up  to  the  present,  the  trade  in  pulp  has  not 
shown  many  signs  of  increased  briskness.  But  there 
is  a  feeling  that  the  period  of  extreme  depression  has 
now  passed,  and  that,  from  now  on,  business  will 
gradually  revive.  It  is  regarded  as  a  hopeful  sign  of 
the  times  that  the  Mattagami  Pulp  and  Paper  ("ompany 
has  resumed  o])erations,  on  a  cou.siderable  scale,  at  its 
plant  at  Smooth  Rock  Falls,  Ont. 

XEW8PRIXT.— The  trade  in  newsprint  is,  on  the 
whole,  ami  taking  the  varioiLS  adverse  circumstances 
into  considei'ati(ui,  fair.  Indeed,  some  of  the  mills  re- 
port the  business  they  are  doing  as  "satisfactory". 
Those  in  control  of  newspapers,  however,  express  a 
ver.y  confident  view  that  prices  will,  before  very  long, 
undergo  a  further  reduction. 

GKOUXDWOOD.  —  An  increasing  demaml  for 
groundwood  is  expected  in  view  of  the  conijiaratively 
satisfactory  trade  in  newsprint.  When  this  demand 
occurs  it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  the  prices  will  rise. 

WRAPPING  PAPERS.  —  The  general  situation  in 
wrapping  papers  continues  rather  dull,  with  an  im- 
provement expected  very  shortly.  The  kraft  aspect  of 
that  situation  is  better  than  the  others,  and  this  may 
be  partly  due  to  the  reductions  in  prices  noted  last 
week,  although  to  what  extent  is  iu)t  clear,  .seeing  tluit 
other  wrapjiing  ]Ki]icrs  have  also  undergone  a  reduc- 
tion in  price.  Orders  for  kraft  for  ex]>ort  are  also  on 
the  increase. 

TOILETS  AND  TISSUES.— The  business  in  toilets 
and  tissues  continues  fair  and  the  deuunul  for  these 
lines  is  relativelv  steady. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  .Inly  2:i.  —  (Special  Correspondence)  — 
The  jtapcr  market  has  been  (piiet  this  week.  Trade  has 
been  principally  of  retail  scope,  buyers  in  common  have 
confined  their  orders  to  snmll  iiuautities  of  paper  need- 
ed for  immediate  jnirposes,  and  tlie  situation  is  show- 
ing clearly  the  effects  of  the  usual  mid-summer  slow- 
ing up  of  business.  Some  members  of  the  trade  who 
evidentl.v  arc  paying  more  attention  to  the  seasonal 
dullness  than  othci's  have  become  a  bit  ])essimistic  over 
conditions,  and  openl\-  assert  that  business  is  at  |)re- 
.sent  quietei'  than  at  anytime  since  the  period  of  depres- 
sion set  in  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  This  nuiy  be  true 
to  an  exteni,  bul  there  are  many  who  are  optimistically 
Icoking  forward  lo  marked  impi'ovement  in  the  fall  and 
who  express  the  opinion  that  the  paper  industry  is 
today  in  a  healthier  state  than  it  has  been  in  many 
months.  These  latter  point  out  that  prices  on  most 
kinds  of  |)aper  have  been  readjusted  to  where  they 
comiiare  very  favorabl.v  with  those  existing  ju'loi-  to 
the  wai',  that  wages  of  paper  mill  woi-kers  have  been 
reduced  to  levels  more  in  keeiiing  with  prevailing  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  raw  nuiterials  of  lu'actically  every 
desci'iptiiin   arc  down   in    price   where   in  most   instances 
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^RABE-nARK- 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish    Cellulose   Association,    Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland,  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites.  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
Hiid  Kraft  Pulps. 

—ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union^Helsingfors^  Finland 

a   combination   of  the   foremost    Ground    Wood   Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown   and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to   our  qualities  and  prices  I 

WOOD  t£)  pulp 


Lagerioef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 


CHICAGO  OFFICE: 


18  East  41st  Street.  1932  Conway  Building. 

Telephone  :  Murrav  Hill  4246-47  Telephone:  Main  1770-71. 
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there  is  scant  probability  dI'  any  luitlier  rucussion  tak- 
infj;  iilaee.  This  means  that  i'lintlainental  factors  gov- 
orniiiK  the  industry  arc  sound,  and  the  only  tliin<;  the 
market  awaits  to  i)eeome  livelier  is  the  f,M-ovvth  of  de- 
mand tVciiii  consuiiiiiij;'  (|uai'lefs.  rjifortnnately,  ren- 
ditions ill  the  eonsuming  lines  and  the  general  riiian- 
cial  situation  still  make  for  eautious  buying,  wiiilc  Ihc 
iiiid-s\inuiier  season  also  is  keeping  a  good  many  users 
of  paper  out  of  the  market  as  purehasers,  but  it  stands 
to  reason  that  this  condition  cannot  last  indefinitely, 
and  a  majority  in  the  ti-ade  are  of  the  belief  that  the 
market  will  commence  to  revive  in  activity  early  in  the 
fall  and  gradually  imi)i'ove  until  before  the  end  of  the 
year  the  situation  will  have  reverted  to  close  to  normal. 

There  has  been  a  further  sliglit  decline  in  jirices  on 
wrapping  paper.  No.  1  douu'stic  kraft  is  quntcd  down 
to  (i  cents  a  pound,  altiiougii  most  of  the  large  producers 
arc  asking  a  half  cent  better  tlian  this  figure.  The 
drop  in  kraft  wrappings  doubtless  is  mainly  due  to  the 
sharp  recession  in  prices- on  raw  material,  kraft  I'ulp 
having  declined  to  a  point  where  No.  1  pulp  is  rejiorted 
available  at  2.75  cenis  per  pound  and  less.  Jute  manila 
wrajjping  ])ai)ers  hold  steady  at  <S  to  y..")!)  cents  on  No.  1 
and  ().")()  to  7  cents  on  No.  2,  and  No.  1  fibre  papers  are 
unchanged  at  6  to  (i.nO  cents. 

No  change  of  note  is  reported  in  the  newsjjrint  mar- 
ket. With  the  strike  over  and  most  mills  again  operat- 
ing, there  "are  larger  supplies  available,  and  offerings 
of  sid(!  runs  and  sheet  news  have  been  heard  of  at  con- 
cessions, Init  j)i'ices  on  news  in  standard  i-cUs  hold 
steady  at  around  4.75  cents  a  pound  at  mills,  this  being 
the  price  ([noted  generally  to  both  contract  and  transient 
buyers,  (lonsumptien  of  print  paper  is  at  a  low  point  at 
|)resent — it  invariably  is  at  this  season — but  there  has 
been  no  decrease  out  of  the  ordinary  for  the  middle  of 
the  summer. 

Rook  papers  are  in  a  cpiiet  market  position.  Con- 
tract business  comprises  the  bulk  of  present  activity  as 
publishers  are  seldom  coming  into  the  market  for  e.xtra 
supplies  e.\ce|)ting  of  very  siiudl  volume.  No  altei'a- 
(ien  has  oceui'red  in  ipiotations.  Machine  finished  book 
is  (pioted  by  domestic  mills  at  (!..")()  to  7  cents  pei-  pound 
f.o.b.  mill  and  sui)er  book  at  around  8  cents,  while  coat- 
ed book  is  priced  at  an  average  of  10.50  cents. 

Tissue  continue  fairly  active.  There  is  a  ready  de- 
mand for  towels  ami  napkins  and  toilet  tissue,  and  fine 
'.grades  of  tissue  are  moving  in  relatively  good  amounts, 
with  the  (piotation  on  No.  1  white  maintained  at  be 
tween  'JO  cents  and  $1  per  ream.  Fine  pajiers  are  (piiet, 
jobbers  showing  little  desire  to  stock.  Obvitnisly,  the 
slowing  up  of  general  business  has  affected  fine  papers 
to  a  greater  degree  than  souie  other  grades,  becau.se 
there  is  les'^  cori'cs'ion'leni'c  ;i'i  1  I 'm'tcI^  re  less  bninl  an  1 


letlger  paper  consumed.  As  one  paper  dealer  put  it, 
"Ask  the  letter  carrier;  he  will  tell  you  how  the  mail 
has  shrunk." 

Boards  are  \\auted  chiefl_\  in  small  lots  ;ind  there  is 
no  especial  activity  in  the  trade  and  no  featui-e  other 
than  that  bo.\  manufacturers  are  looking  ahead  and  aie 
l)lacing  a  fair  volume  of  orders  for  delivery  conimen<-iiig 
about  the  middle  of  August.  This  promises  better  times 
foi-  the  board  manufactui'cr  and  dealer.  Prices  at  pre- 
sent are  easy  and  plain  chi])  board  is  freely  available  in 
the  I'^ast  at  $2M  per  ton  at  the  mill  and  news  board  at 
around  .1;;i2.5(). 

GliOl\Nl)  WO(JD.— There  is  a  firm  tone  to  quota- 
tions on  mechanical  wood  pulp  and  the  tendency  is  de- 
cidedly upward.  This  is  due  not  to  any  large  demand 
at  the  moment  but  moi-e  to  ex|)ectations  of  traders  that  a 
shortage  of  water  in  August  and  Sejitember  will  inter- 
fere with  grinding  o])erations  and  cause  a  material  ile- 
crease  in  production.  There  have  been  sales  of  prim<' 
spruce  ground  wood  in  Upper  New  York  State  this 
week  at  $28  i)er  ton  at  the  pulp  mill,  and  while  some 
manufacturers  are  (juoting  f.o.b.  prices  slightly  below 
this  level,  it  is  said  that  no  ground  wood  is  to  be  had  at 
less  than  .$:]()  a  ton  delivered  at  consuming  points. 
Jloreover  offerings  are  far  fewer  in  nund)er  and  of 
lighter  quantities  than  in  some  time,  indicating  that 
sellers  are  holding  on  to  pulp. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.— The  chemical  pulp  nuirket  is 
very  easy.  There  is  little  or  no  demand  of  consequence, 
and  |u-ices  are  dropi)ing  with  marked  ra|)idity.  Pressure 
from  sellers  in  Hcandinavian  countries,  coupled  with 
the  reluctance  of  paper  mills  to  absorb  pulp,  is  making 
for  a  weak  condition,  and  so  mauy  and  varied  ((nota- 
tions are  mentioned  that  it  is  questionable  just  how  low 
prices  have  fallen.  It  is  known,  howevei-,  that  dome.stic 
producers  are  offering  bleached  sul{)hite  down  to  4 
cents  a  pound  or  $80  i)er  ton,  and  it  is  reported  that 
even  some  imported  bleached  sulphite  of  good  (pialit\' 
is  available  at  the  sanu'  low  figure.  Offerings  have 
been  rejxirted  of  prinu'  unbleached  sulphite  of  domestic 
crigin  down  to  $(i()  a  ton.  and  news  gi-ade  sulphite  is 
reported  selling  at  $55.  Kraft  has  eased  off'further  to 
2.75  cents  a  pound  at  mills,  with  reports  heard  of  sales 
ill  out  of  the  way  eases  at  even  lower  levels.  In  fact,  it 
is  known  that  a  New  York  importer  of  Finnish  kraft 
pulp  is  offering  spot  stock  at  $4!)  a  ton    ex  the  dock. 

RAGS. — The  i)ai)ernuiking  rag  nuirket  is  almost  en- 
tirely dev(Md  of  life.  It  cannot  be  said  that  dealers  are 
falling  over  themselves  in  an  effort  to  market  stocks, 
but  there  are  some  who  are  accepting  almost  any  prices 
offered  to  rid  their  warehouses  of  rags.  Under  such 
( ircumstances  it  is  very  difficult  to  learn  what  really 
(•(inslit'le    iM;irlv"et    vjili'es.      Theie    have    been    reports   i.f 
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sales  of  repacked  thirds  and  blues  oi'  city  origin  1'i 
paper  mills  at  1.50  eeuts  at  shipping?  points,  and  Ar 
finite  offei-ings  by  dealers  of  No.  1  repael^ed  obi  whites 
■at  4.75  cents  and  of  No.  2  repacked  whites  at  2M)  cents 
have  been  noted.  Roofing  is  selling  at  80  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds  at  shipping  points  for  No.  1  packing  and 
70  cents  and  less  foi-  No.  2  packing.  New  cuttings  are 
nominal  in  price;  there  being  so  few  sales  tliat  no  estab- 
lislied  iriarket  basis  exists. 

PAPER  STOCK. — Some  grades  of  old  paper  are  in 
moderate  demand  but  the  current  movcnicnl  of  them  is 
such  as  to  liave  little  sustaining  influence  on  prices  and 
the  tendency  of  values  is  mostly  dowin\;ird.  Aggregate 
business  is  indeed  slight.  Some  consuming  mills  whicii 
for  a  time  recently  |iui'chased  fair-sized  ipiantities  of 
eld  paper  iirestimably  have  switched  their  buying  to 
wood  jndp,  and  demand  from  even  these  sources  has 
fallen  off,  (L)uo1ations  in  the  New  York  market  on  the 
princi])al  gi'adcs  range  about  as  follows,  on  a  f.o.b.  New 
York  basis:  Xo.  1  soft  white  shavings,  2.20  to  2.40 
cents;  No.  1  hard  white  shavings,  2.70  to  2.85  cent  ;s 
lieavy  book  .stock,  85  to  90  cents;  ledger  stock,  1.40  to 
l.(iO  cents;  No.  1  old  kraft,  1.60  to  1.75  cents;  white 
blank  news,  1.45  to  l.OO  cents;  No.  1  mixed  paper,  25 
to  30  cents,  and  folded  newspapei-s,  35  to  40  cents. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BA(}G1NG.— Old  bagging  is  still 
dropping  in  jirice  and  there  have  been  reports  of  offer- 
ings of  No.  1  scrap  bagging  at  75  cents  per  hundred 
pounds  and  of  No.  1  domestic  gunny  bagging  at  one 
cent  a  )iound  at  shipping  points.  Mills  display  little 
buying  interest,  and  very  few  sales  are  going  through. 
Old  rope  continues  in  moderately  good  demand  and  is 
bringing  aronnd  4  cents  a  pound  New  York  for  manila 
rope  in  No.  1  condition. 


A  NEW  BOOK  ON  BELT  CONVEYORS. 

A  new  book  on  Belt  Conveyors  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Liiik-Helt  (Jompany  of  Chicago,  Phila- 
delphia and  Indianapolis.  It  is  book  No.  215.  It 
fully  describes  the  UniroU  and  Mult.iroll  Idlers  re- 
commended by  this  Company. 

Among  the   interesting   features   of   the  book   are: — 

1.  The  correct  methods  of  figurng  Belt  Conveyors 
and  the  details  entering  into  them. 

2.  Price  list  which  will  enable  the  user  to  determine 
the  cost  of  a  complete  conveyor  or  any  portion  of 
a  conveyor. 

3.  Numerous  examples  suggesting  the  correct  types 
of  Belt  Conveyors  for  t'he  handling  of  Bittiminous 
Coal,  By-Product  Coke.  Sand  and  (iravel,  Bagged 
Sugar  or  siiiiilar  material,   Crushed   Rock,  etc. 

4.  In  addition  there  arc  many  illustrations  of  typi- 
eal  installations. 

This  book  .should  be  a  valuable  addition  to  any 
library,  and  will  be  .sent  by  the  Innk-Belt  Company 
to   anyone   interested    in   this   subject. 


The  Nashville  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  headed  by 
Robert  J.  Cullen,  is  to  be  started  soon,  according  to  the 
Nashville  Banner.  The  initial  operation  will  produce 
75  tons  per  day  of  kraft  pulp,  employing  the  sulphate 
process.  The  mill  property  contracted  for  involves  a 
large  part  of  land  and  five  of  the  enormous  buildings 
formerly  used  in  cotton  purification  and  drying  pro- 
cesses. There  will  be  constructed,  in  addition,  a  large 
boiler  plant,  liquor  recovery  plant,  causticizing  units, 
wood  preparation  rooms  and  a  nundier  of  .storehouses. 
This  will  involve  expenditures  ranging  around  or  per- 
haps beyond  the  impressive  figure  of  $500,000. 


SPECIALLY  ADAPTED  TO 

PAPER  MILLS 


Mason  Combination  ReduclnK  Valv««  are 
Jeslgrned  to  reduce  and  maintain  an  even 
pressure  of  steam,  water  or  air,  regardless 
of  the  variation  of  the  Initial  pressure  or  of 
the  volume  of  steam,  water  or  air  required. 
When  the  Initial  pressure  is'  below  that  for 
which  the  reducing  valve  is  adjusted,  the 
reducing  valve  remains  wide  open  and  per- 
mits the  use  of  whatever  pressure  there  Is 
ivailable  until  the  Initial  pressure  rises 
ibove  the  pressure  for  which  the  reducing 
valve  is  adjusted,  when  the  reducing  valve 
partially  closes  and  assumes  the  proper  posi- 
tion to  supply  the  volume  required  to  main- 
tain the  reduced  pre«sure.  for  which  the 
reluclng  valve  is  adjusted. 

An  installation  of  this  character  has  been 
found  to  poseess  several  advantages  over  the 
jelf-contained  style  of  reducing  valve,  as  the 
valve  in  the  steam  line  is  a  simple  Balanced 
Valve  of  heavy  design  and  not  liable  to  de- 
rangement, and  in  case  of  necessity  It  can 
it  any  time  be  opened  and  the  pressure 
maintained  by  hand. 
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Allen-Bradley  type  KD  Motor  Starters 
are  desic^ied  for  automatically  starting 
squirrel  cage  motors  from  a  distance. 
The  variable  resistance  of  the  Allen- 
Bradley  graphite  compression  type 
enables  motors  to  be  started  very 
gradually,  so  that  these  starters  are 
particularly  adapted  for  use  with  mo- 
tors driving  machinery  with  gears  or 
other  mechanisms  which  might  be  in- 
jured by  the  jar  of  sudden  starting. 
The  operation  of  the  resistance  mech- 
anism may  be  adjusted  so  that  the 
proper  length  of  time  is  taken  in 
starting  the  motor. 
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EDITORIAL 
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DlHAliMAMEiST. 

No  nation  e-oiild  have  received  with  greater  appreeia- 
tion  of  its  full  lueaniiig  than  Canada,  the  iuvitation  of 
President  Harding  for  tlie  disarmament  uonfereuee. 
Canada  aud  the  United  States  have  lived  in  liappj'  and 
peaceful  accord  for  well  over  a  century  and  this  means 
that  there  has  not  been  a  hostile  shot  fired  by  one  Eng- 
lish speaking  people  upon  another  iu  more  than  hun- 
dred years.  There  is  one  side  of  this  question  which 
affects  Canada  in  quite  a  different  way  from  the 
mother  country  and  from  the  other  nations  invited  to 
the  conference;  that  is,  the  relative  benefit  to  the  tax 
pa\cr  in  those  different  lands.  Canada  has  not  been 
burdened  with  the  support  of  a  militaiy  or  naval  pro- 
gram at  all  proportionate  to  similar  expenses  iu  other 
countries.  It  is  true  that  we  have  a  very  heavy  burden 
as  a  result  of  the  late  war  but  a  world  movement  for 
disarmament  woidd  not  at  all  relieve  our  obligations 
with  respect  to  past  expenses  and  losses.  The  very  con- 
siderable relief  however,  that  disarmament  would  bring 
to  tax  payers  in  other  coimtries  really  puts  Canada  at 
a  considerable  financial  disadvantage  relatively  and  the 
hearty  support  which  all  Caiuulians,  great  and  small, 
have  given  to  the  movement  can  be  taken  as  the  willing 
sacrifice  of  Canadian  tax  payers  to  contribute  this 
handicap  as  their  share  in  the  noble  endeavor. 

"To  disarm"  is  occasionally  given  two  meanings. 
One  is  to  throw  away  or  take  away  a  weapon,  and  the 
other  is  the  more  figurative  interpretation,  when  to  dis- 
arm is  to  take  away  all  fear  and  suspicion  of  aggres- 
sion. Let  us  hope  that  this  movement  for  ])hysically 
disai'ming  the  world  is  based  on  the  higher  ideal  of 
nnitual  disarming  one  another  by  imjjressiiig  the  feel- 
ing tiuit  there  is  no  need  for  armament. 


A  COURTESY  AND  A  SUGGESTION. 

On  Thursday  of  last  week  the  Publisher  of  the  Pulj) 
and  Paper  Magazine  with  the  Advertising  Manager  and 
Editor  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  Garden  City 
Press,  Avith  a  few  friends,  M-ere  accorded  the  privilege  of 
visiting  the  Mille  Roches  plant  of  the  Provincial  Paper 
Mills.  The  Manager  and  Superintendent  witii  t)tliers 
(•(lunected  with  the  mill,  extended  the  visitors  every 
I'oui'te.sy  in  showing  them  about  the  plant  and  explain- 
ing the  process,  and  brought  a  very  pleasant  outing  to 
a  lKi|)py  ending  by  organizing  a  trip  by  automobile,  to 
the  Long  Sault  Rapids.  This  liip  was  interesting  for 
several  reasons,  most  important  of  which  is  that  the 
party  could  see  one  of  the  iirojjosed  Ideations  for  the 
great  international  power  project  which  is  being  in- 
vestigated 'hy  an  International  Commission.     Just  l)e- 


lou  where  the  party  stood  was  the  point  where  the 
Ra[.ids  King  ran  aground  a  few  weeks  ago.  Finally  the 
beautiful  park,  past  which  tumble  the  vast  volumes  of 
water  which  the  St.  Lawrence  carries  from  the  heart  of 
the  continent,  is  a  park  which  has  been  presented  to  the 
town  of  Cornwall  by  Mr.  Ault  of  the  well  known  firm 
of  ink  makers,  Ault  and  Wiborg. 

The  visit  was  very  pleasant  indeed,  bringing  as  it  did, 
an  opportiniity  for  a  chat  with  old  friends.  In  tlie 
course  of  conversation,  a  suggestion  was  made  which  it 
seems  worth  while  to  pass  on  to  the  paper  industry. 

The  discrepancy  in  price  between  American  papers  iu 
general,  with  the  possible  exception  of  newsprint  and 
similar  grades  in  Canada,  was  under  discussion  and 
the  fact  was  brought  out  that  an  important  reason  for 
the.se  differences  is  the  number  of  changes  which  must 
lie  made  by  the  paper  maker  to  accommodate  the  occa- 
sional necessity  of  paper  consumers  iu  Canada.  In 
other  words  the  field  does  not  offer  the  same  opportu- 
nities for  manufacturing  in  economic  quantities  the 
variety  of  grade,  weight  and  color  wliich  is  at  present 
called  for.  The  visitors  in  this  case  liad  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  machine  shut  down  to  make  a  change  of 
grade,,  during  which  it  was  obvious  that  there  was  an 
absolute  loss  of  production  during  tiiis  period  while 
overhead  and  wages  expenses  continued.  It  was  evident 
furthei-more,  that  a  considerable  weight  of  i)aper  run 
through  the  machine  towai'd  the  end  of  the  fiuislied  oi'der 
was  not  acceptable  and  that  a  larger  amount  of  the  new 
order  had  to  be  discarded  before  running  conditions 
were  entii'ely  correct  aud  the  color,  weight  and  quality 
of  the  new  order  exactly  matched  the  sample.  Some- 
one remarked  that  the  paper  torn  from  the  reel  was  not 
wasted  as  it  was  returned  to  the  beaters,  but  this  per.son 
quickly  recognized  his  mistake  in  assuming  that  there 
was  no  loss  in  this  procedure  when  it  was  pointed  out 
tiuat  all  of  the  power,  all  of  the  cliemicals,  and  all  of 
the  time  i-equired  for  preparing  this  stock  a  second  time 
for  the  machine  was  a  total  loss. 

These  losses  are  incui-red  m  greater  or  less  extent 
every  time  where  such  a  change  is  made  on  the  ma- 
chine, sometimes  the  loss  is  greater  than  others  but 
there  is  always  some  loss.  This  loss  becomes  more 
])rominent  in  i)ro])ortion  as  the  size  of  the  order  is  less, 
that  is,  if  a  mill  is  required  to  lo.se  production  equiva- 
lent to  200  ]iounds  of  iniper  on  a  one  ton  order,  the  loss 
is  10  per  cent,  which  must  be  added  to  the  selling  price, 
while  if  tlie  order  is  for  5  tons  the  loss  will  be  only  2 
per  cent.  To  interpret  this  in  terms  of  the  needs  of 
Canadian  juiblishers  and  printers,  is  to  say  that  if  5 
|)ul)lishcrs,  who  had  been  using  a  slightlv  different  char- 
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acter  of  papei-  and  each  required,  sa.v,  ;i  Ion  a  iiionth 
which  lU'CL'ssitated  in  each  case  a  loss  (jf  11)  per  cent  to 
the  inamifactiii-er,  should  coinproniisc  on  a  sin},de 
standard  it  would  mean  that  the  mill  could  make  a 
single  order  of  5  tons  at  a  time  and  cut  the  oi)eratinj,' 
change  loss  to  2  i)er  cent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would 
do  better  than  this  because  the  mill,  knowing  there  were 
likely  to  be  5  similar  orders  the  next  nu)nth,  could  run 
at  least  a  50  per  cent,  over  i)roductiou  on  the  initial 
order,  which  would  provide  a  stock  foi-  imnicdiatc  siiip- 
ment  to  any  one  of  the  five  customers  at  any  time. 

This  is  only  one  illustration  of  many  possible  circum- 
stances and  while  figures  have  been  arbitrarily  assum- 
ed, the  ratio  would  hold  for  other  amounts.  It  could 
furthermore  be  at  least  imagined,  that  in  arriving  at  a 
compi-oraise  .standard  of  color,  weight  and  quality,  the 
customers  might  be  willing  to  use  a  paper  which  was  al- 
ready being  manufactured  in  much  larger  quantities 
for  some  other  customer  or  which  could  be  made  more 
easily  and  cheaply  than  the  paper  first  considered  es- 
sential by  the  user.  This,  of  course,  would  make  the 
manufacturing  cost  still  less  and  we  should  think  the 
customer  might  properly  expect  an  equivalent  benefit. 

Great  advances  have  been  made  in  the  last  few  years 
in  standardizing  and  it  seems  that  a  further  step  could 
be  taken  if  the  printers  and  publishers  could  be  got  to- 
gether with  a  view  to  further  standardizing  the  many 
odd  ideas  of  paper  requirements  which  the  mills  at  pre- 
sent have  to    meet.    It  would  seem  to  be  an  entirely  ap- 
propriate matter  for  the  Book  and  Writing  Section  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  to  invite  the 
co-operation  of  users  of  these  papers  and  to  make  ar- 
rangements,  if  the  idea  should  be   acceptable  to   their 
customers,  for  a  convention  to  go  th(U'oughly  into  this 
question.     It  is  sometimes  given  as  a  reason  for  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  papers  that  the  customer  could  get 
anything  he  wants  in  the  way  of  oddities  and  in  small 
lots  from  manufacturers  across  the  line,  perhaps  realiz- 
ing and  perhaps  not,  that  this  small  lot  which  seems  a 
fair  order  to  him  may  be  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
order  made  by  the  mill,  and  from  which  the  major  part 
had  already  been  disposed  of  as  a  regular  product.    On 
the  other  hand  to  make  this  small  (piantity  as  a  single 
order  could  probably  not  be  accomplished  at  double  the 
figure  by  a  mill  that  bad  to  make  it  as  a  separate  order. 
Thei-e  will  probably  be  always  people  who  will   want 
something  sufficiently  odd  to  be  a  little  bit  different 
from  what  the  other  fellow  has  but  when  the  cost  of 
the  oddness  is  brought  home,  it  may  be  found  expedient 
for  the  owners  of  such  ideas  to  blend   them    in   order 
that  Canadian  industry  may  be  conserved  and  sujjport- 
ed  to  the  extent  of  their  business  needs.     If  such  a  con- 
ference could  be  held  within  visiting  distance  of  a  pajicr 
null,   the  consumer   would    have   an   object   lesson   that 
would  be  an  eye-opener. 

In  any  case,  any  success  whatever  tliat  might  attend 
an  attempt  to  increase  the  quantity  of  paper  made  and 
used   in   t^anada   is  not  .simply   a   helj)   to  tlic   industry 


here  but  the  benefits  spread  in  all  directions.  To  re- 
tluce  manufacturing  co.st  and  .selling  price  is  to  increa.se 
tiie  probability  of  greater  paper  consumption  in  Canada. 


COBWEBS. 

The  leturu  of  Premier  Meighen  is  awaited  with  in- 
tei-est  by  i)aper  men  in  order  to  discover  the  prospect  of 
a  favorable  tariff  arrangement  with  regard  to  import 
of  ('anadian  i)aper  to  Australia. 


Dim't  get  the  idea  that  there  is  no  loss  when  a  fire 
burns  a  lot  -of  slash  without  getting  into  the  standing 
timber.  The  probabilities  are  that  Naturals  efforts  of 
•several  years  to  reforest  the  area  have  gone  for  naught, 
with  the  destination  of  young  growth  and  even  the 
seeds  that  may  be  in  the  top  soil.  Every  fire  causes  a 
loss. 

While  Canada's  trade  balance  with  the  United  States 
is  unfavorable  in  the  ratio  of  $766,393,077  against  $501,- 
933,266  for  the  12  months  ending  with  June,  our  trade 
with  the  world  showed  exports  worth  $1,113,336,822 
and  imports  of  $1,085,311,676.  The  situation  is  mat- 
erially better  than  last  year,  both  for  the  year  and  for 
the  months  of  June,  in  respect  to  trade  balance. 


Every  Canadian  manufacturer  should  be  a  regular 
reader  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin  of  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


The  record  of  ballots  cast  by  the  various  locals  of 
the  International  Brotherhood  of  Paper  makers  on 
thirty-one  propositions  submitted  to  a  referendum  vote 
shows  clearly  that  each  mend)er  can,  aiul  apparently 
doe.s,  register  his  own  convictions.  The  totals  in  no  ca.se 
showed  an  unanimous  vote  and  one  proposition  passed  by 
a  majority  of  only  162.  It  is  noted  that  several  local 
majorities  wei"e  oppo.sed  to  the  general  majority.  The 
results,  however,  show  that  members  of  this  union  are 
independent  thinkers. 


SERIOUS  FIRE  IN  CAPE  BRETON. 

A  telegram  from  Xova  Scotia  tells  of  a  serious  fire 
that  has  swept  the  forest  near  Neils  Harbor,  Cape  Bre- 
ton, burning  an  area  40  miles  long  bj*  5  miles  wide,  and 
destroying  several  hundred  thousand  cords  of  pulp- 
wood.  The  fire  seems  to  be  under  control,  owing  to 
rain  ou  Stuulay  morning,  but  it  is  liable  to  break  out 
again  on  account  of  the  high  wind  prevailing.  The 
hlauic  for  starting  the  fire  is  laid  on  mining  pros- 
pectors. 


.\  crazy  rumor  has  been  printed  in  the  United  States 
that  a  contract  has  been  made  for  the  shipment  of 
600.000  cords  of  jiulpwood  to  Ilollaiul.  There  is  no 
pid|)  mill  in  Holland,  and  pulpwood  from  the  Baltic  or 
Germany  would  be  cheaper  than  Canadian  wood,  even 
if  such  wei'e  to  be  had. 
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Electric  Steam  Boilers  in  Pulp  Mills 

Although  electric  boilers  have  been  in  use  tor  several  ecoiiomieal  factor  will  largely  depend  upon  the  price 
years,  they  have  only  recently  been  seriously  eonsid-  of  coal,  and  there  is  consequently  a  certain  force  in  the 
ered.  But  with  the  enormously  increasing  prices  of  argument  that  the  use  of  electric  boilers  will  be  some- 
fuel,  the  possibility  of  using  electricity  on  a  much  what  restricted  in  the  case  the  price  of  coal  returns  to 
greater  scale  has  received  a  good  deal  of  attention,  normal.  There  is,  however,  another  field  of  activity 
Technically,  the  problem  of  producing  steam  by  elec-  for  electric  boilers  in  which  they  are  practically  in  no 
Iricity  presents  few  difficulties.  wise  dependent  upon  the  coal  market. 

Electric  boilers  have  very  great  advantages  over  the  This  boiler  utilizes  in  the  production  of  steam  all  the 
ordinary  fired  boilers;  they  occupy  little  space,  are  surplus  power  that  is  now  wasted.  Such  surplus  power 
easily  mounted  in  the  mills  and,  above  all,  they  are  in-  will  be  found  in  all  industrial  works  with  an  individual 
dependent  of  chimneys  and  smokestacks!  The  care  of  power  plant,  the  energy  of  which  is  not  continuously 
the  electric  boiler  is  quite  simple,  as  they  generally  re-  consumed;  or  at  industrial  works  paying  for  electric 
quire  nothing  but  an  attendant  to  manipulate  the  energy  on  the  basis  of  maximum  consumption,  regard- 
switches  and  regulate  the  feeding.  In  most  cases,  the  less  or  whether  the  power  is  used  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
construction  of  the  boiler  is  such  that  the  efficiency  of  time.  Further,  some  of  the  larger  power  plants  have 
the  attendant  is  of  little  importance,  because  the  steam  considerable  sur[)lus  ])Ower  at  certain  periods  of  the 
is  made  automatically  and  with  absolute  uniformity,  yai'  when  the  supply  of  water  is  plentiful,  and  during 
Hoiling  dry  and  subsequent  inconvenience,  danger  of  certain  hours  of  the  day— a  surplus  of  which  it  is  hard 
explosion,  "etc.,  are  eliminated.  In  electric  boilers  in-  to  dispose  with  an  advantageous  result.  Much  atten- 
crustation  does  not  occur,  since  all  the  waste  matters  tion  is  paid  to  this  dispo.sal  in  Sweden,  where  all  power 
or  sludge  droj)  to  the  bottom,  whence  they  can  be  easily  plants  owned  by  the  Government  endeavor  to  employ 
removed  by  the  blow-down  process.  tl^i^  surplus  energy  for  the  production  of  steam. 

The  problem   is   chiefly   an   economic    (|uestion.     To  The  cost  is  modified  by  the  scheme  which  provides 

ilustrate  this  part  of  the  sub.ieet,  the  following  figures  for  the  payment  of  the  cost  on  a  .sliding  scale,  so  that 

are  given:  1  kilogram  of  coal  (2.2  lb.)  of  average  qual-  the  price  of  the  powei-  always  keeps  relatively  below 

ity  will  produce  about  6,500  calories.     If  we  figure  on  the  market  price  of  coal.     So  much  may  be  said  of  the 

a  boiler  efficiency  of  70  per  cent.,  4,500    calories   will  economic  aspects  of  the  production  of  steam  by  elee- 

consequently  be  obtained  in  the  steam.     If  vv^e  do  not  tricity. 

include  the  loss  in  conversion,  1  kilowatt  corresponds  rp„  c,,,..        ■    ,           ,        j.     .,       •        ^  .,.1      i    -i         ,      .^ 

,     Q-^       ,     •          Tc  ii       ve-  ■             i-  iu       1     *  •          I  to  torni  a  judgment  as  to  the  size  of  the  boder  plant 

to  Sob  calories.     It  the  eiiiciency  ot  the  electric  boiler  „„„,i„j    n  „      +•       ^              u           ,           ..1      .      •       ^  .,, 

■    nc               t    ^1             n                    i.1     1       ^r     i    i      .  needed,  the  estimate  may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the 

IS  9b  per  cent.,  there  will  consequentiv  be  utilized  about  c,foo,v,   ^a^„;„«^    „     «     4.i,„  u     •       ».■         1 

o,).,      ,     •         f,            ■       ^t         c-      '             f    1  4^1,  i  1  ^team  required,  or  on  the  basis  ot  coal  consumption. 

^2J  calories.     Lomparing  these  figures  we  find  that  1  t>„„„j  „„  ♦!,      +„                 •            ^    ^.t,         i     1   i- 

I  .,        .,                    J    i       r.     i.  r,  A  11.      c        1   /     ii,  cased  on  the  steam  requirement,  the  calculation  must 

kilowatt  corresponds  to  about  0.4  lb.  of  coal  (anthra-  ^i„f„»^:„„  ♦!, ,  „,,  „*:*       ft         lu  .          l      1       1        1 

.,   s       r>     tu-    V     •     ■*             u         1     1   4.  J  •        u   i-  •  determine  tiie  quantity  ot  steam  that  can  be  developed 

cite).     On  this  basis  it  mav  be  calculated  in  what  in-  ...  ,i:fc„,.„„t  ♦  ,     „     ^           c  ^i             1         ^         m    -Vi 

,             .,      .,,  ,           Pill".           1          .         u       1  '*'  different  temperatures  of  the  supplv  water.     To  illu- 

stances  it  will  be  profitable  to  produce  steam  bv  elec-  cf,...t^    ti,o  fvii„„.;.,     *•:„,, ..                •          tit-.li 

,   .  .,                         ^                       ^                           ■  stidte,  the  following  figures  are  given:  With  a  steam 

'^   -^^                                                   '  pressure    of    12    kilogams    to    the    square    centimeter 

If  an  industry  lias  to  purcha.se  the  electric  power,  the  and  a  feed-water  of  0°(\  there  will  be  developed  about 

price,  of  course,  may  vary  for  different  reasons.     One  1.23  (2.7  lbs.)  kilograms  per  kilowatt  hour,  and — 

way  is  to  ])ay  a  fixed  ]>rico  per  kilowatt.     In  such   a 

case  the  prices  of  coal  and  power  compare  as  follows:  .  ,„„  ^   ,        ,                         '^''''""^  ""''"  ^^  developed  about 

'                                            '                         '  at  30°   C.  feed  Water  Temp.      ..      ..      1.28  kilograms   (2.8  lbs.) 

ivr   ton    ot   coal    corresponds    to   abont       ^^  ^^o  ^^  l^^l  Z'''''''  '^^'"'' '■^'  '^"°S'-anis   (3.0  lbs.) 

30  kr.   (Approx,  $   7.00)      0.54  ore   ($.0012)   per  kw.       «t  80°   C.  feed  Water  Temp 1.40  kilograms   (3.1   lbs.) 

.ID  kr.   (Ajiprox.     11. .50)               ..       ..      0.88  ore   (   .002)      per  kw.  ^^        i            i         i 

100  kr.  (Approx.    23.00)     1.77  ore  (  .004)    per  kw.  '^^n  t'lp  Other  hand,  if  the  calculation  is  based  on  coal 

150  kr.  (Approx.    34.90)     2.66  ore  (  .006)    per  kw.  eonsiiiiij)tion,  one  toii  of  coal,  as  we  know,  corresponds 

to  about  one  II.P.    vear.     For  example:  A    pulp    mill 

If,  however,  the  electric   power  costs  a  certain  sum  „ecds  for  producing  steam,  800  kilograms  (1.760  lbs.) 

per  kilowatt  year,  another  result  will  be  reached  which,  of  coal  per  ton  of  pulp.     If  the  output  of  the  mill  is 

of  course,  will  depend  upon  the    number    of    working  10,000  tons  of  pulp  a  vear.  this  quantity  will  correspond 

hours  per  annum.     It  is  clear  that  with  longer  working  to  a  consumption    of    8,000  tons    of  "coal,  or  in  other 

hours  It  IS  more  economical  to  use  electricity.     To  illii-  words.  8.000  H.P.  year,  which  is  roughlv  equivalent  to 

strate  this  the  following  figures  are  given  :  (i.OOO  kilowatts 

A.  7.200  working  hours:  Electric  steaiu  boilers  are  generally  of  two  type.s; 

I'er  tun   of  coal   corresponds  to  boilers  with  resistance  cells  and  boilers  with  electrodes. 

30  kr.  (Approx.  $  7.U0) 38  kr.  <$  8.7.5)  per  kw.  yr.  i„  (^p  ga^e  of  the  former,  the  electric  energv  is  con- 

.50  kr.   (Approx.     11.50)     .  .                    6:i  kr.   (   15.00)   per  kw,  yr.  ,,„,.i.    j    ■    ^      r.      .    ■      .\           n           i               -^    ■              j       .     -i   . 

100  kr.  (Approx.  23.00)    12!)  kr.  (  31.00)  per  kw.  yr.  7' ^^''^  '"*"  heat  111  the  cells,  whence  it  IS  conducted  to 

the  water.     The  cells  are  either  open  with  the  conduet- 

B.  3.600  working  hours:  ing  parts  in  direct  contact  with  the  water,  or  enclosed 

Per    ton    ul'   coal    corresponds    to       

30  kr.   (Approx.   $  7.00)     18  kr.   ($  4.15)   per  kw.  vr.  r  «»*.,„«   u.    n       t    •      r»i             v.    c«        ii.mi.-ii 

50  kr.  (Approx.    11,50)    32  kr.  (    8.00)  per  kw.  yr.  Lecture  bv  Captain  Olsson  before  the^  Technical  Asso- 

100  kr.  (Approx     23.00)      .....     65  kr.  (  15.00)  per  kw.  vr.  ciation  of  Paper  ^laiiutacturers  (Sweden.)  Novem- 
ber 24.  1920.     Translated  by  Dr.  Paul  Rartholow, 

The  foregoing  calculation   postulates  that  first-rate  from  Papir-.Tournaleii.  December  4.  1920,  for  the 

power  is  used.     When  the  power  is  of  this  nature  the  News  Print  Service  Bureau. 
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in  tubes  or  other  suitable  material.  An  alternating 
current  should  always  be  used  with  open  cells  or  ele- 
ments, for  otherwise  the  water  would  be  deeoinposed; 
in  the  ease  of  closed  cells,  both  an  alternating  and  a 
direct  current  can  be  used.  The  electric  boilers  pro- 
vided with  resistance  elements  can  oidy  be  used  for  a 
voltage  up  to  800. 

Boilers  with  electrodes  can  be  used  both  for  low  and 
high  tension,  but  only  with  an  alternating  current. 
The  electrodes  conduct  the  current  into  the  water, 
which  itself  forms  the  r'esistance  cells,  converting  elec- 
tric energy  into  heat.  The  electrodes  are  either  insul- 
ated or  non-insulated ;  in  the  former  case,  the  object  is 
to  lengthen  the  path  of  the  current  through  the  water. 
In  low  tension  boilers  the  electrodes  are  non-insulated: 
in  the  high  tension  devices  they  are  usually  enclosed  in 
a  casing.  In  the  mills,  most  of  the  boilers  are  of  high 
tension,  since  the  current  employed  is  generally  high 
tensioned.  By  carrying  the  current  directly  into  the 
boilers,  all  special  transformers  are  avoided,  these  de- 
vices being  alwaj^s  rather  costly. 

The  A])i)arat-Aktiebolaget,  of  Stoekliolm,  manufac- 
tures electric  boilers  of  low  and  high  tension  types  up 
to  20,000  volts.  They  are  built  in  various  sizes  up  to 
8.000  kilowatts,  and  are  of  upright  or  horizontal  plan. 
Some  of  the  results  obtained  with  these  boilers  are 
shown  in  the  table.  They  have  been  installed  during 
the  past  year,  have  no  loose  parts,  and  are  consequently 
most  accurate  in  operation.  The  dryness  of  steam,  as 
we  know,  depends  largely  upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
boiler;  in  the- case  of  these  boilers  the  efficiency  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  ordinary  coal-fired  boilers.  The  dryness 
of  the  steam  is  sufficiently  high  to  enable  it  to  be  used 
for  engine  power. 

The  electrodes  are  generally  inserted  in  the  lid  of  the 
boilers,  and  are  arranged  in  groups  of  three  and  three, 
each  phase  being  opposite  to  the  three-phased  alternat- 
ing current.  The  number,  of  course,  varies  with  the 
size  of  the  boiler.  A  screen  is  provided  inside  the 
boiler  to  ensure  a  better  circulation.  Owing  to  this 
arrangement,  the  circulation  is  very  even,  which  is  im- 
portant, because  the  resistance  of  the  water  is  thereby 
maintained  at  a  uniform  level.  "Waste  of  the  current 
is  thus  avoided. 

The  conductor,  passing  through  the  water,  ends  in 
an  iron  shoe,  which  is  in  direct  contact  with  the  fluid. 
The  iron  shoe,  or  as  it  is  generally  called,  the  electrode, 
is  enclosed  in  a  porcelain  tube,  the  size  of  which  de- 
pends partly  on  the  voltage  to  be  used,  and  partly  on 
the  resistance  of  the  feed-water.  This  feed-water 
varies  considerably  when  taken  from  small  lakes  and 
rivers.  It  has  been  shown  at  some  of  the  electric  boiler 
plants  built  by  the  Apparat  Aktiebolaget,  that  the  re- 
sistance of  the  water  varied  between  4,000  and  42,000 
Ohms  per  cubic  meter.  These  extremes,  however,  are 
very  unusual.  The  resistance  generally  is  about  2.'i,0n0 
Ohms  per  cubic  meter. 

The  way  in  which  the  production  of  steam  is  regu- 
lated is  of  great  importance.  It  is  effected  by  means 
of  a  combination  of  different  systems.  The  coarser 
mechanism  consists  in  switching  on  or  off  a  larger  or 
smaller  group  of  electrodes.  If  no  exterior  cause  pre- 
vents, the  current  may  be  regulated  by  connecting  and 
disconnecting  a  certain  number  of  individual  electrodes 
Avithin  a  number  of  groups,  Fu  all  cases  the  most  ac- 
curate or  delicate  regulation  is  effected  by  changing 
the  resistance  of  the  water.  When  the  boiler  has  been 
in  use,  there  is  ahvays  present  what  we  may  call  spent 


water,  which  as  a  conductor,  is  much  superior  to  fresh 
\vater.  By  means  of  a  mixture  of  fresh  water — a  poor 
conductor — and  spent  water  with  its  greater  conduc- 
tivity, the  resistance  of  the  water  can  be  regulated 
within  fairly  wide  limits.  The  production  of  .steam  is 
regulated  in  the  same  way.  The  quantitj'  of  water  to 
be  added  or  removed  for  this  purpose  is  small  and  of 
no  influence  on  the  efficiency  of  the  boilers.  More- 
over, the  boiler  is  adjusted  to  carry  a  certain  charge — 
a  matter  of  no  difficulty — and  it  is  only  necessari'  once 
a  day  to  equalize  the  mixture  in  order  to  maintain  a 
constant  charge.  It  must  also  be  recalled  that  the  re- 
sistance largely  depends  upon  the  temperature  of  the 
water,  being  lessened  as  the  temperature  rises. 

The  actual  working  of  the  electi'ic  steam  boiler  in 
the  pulp  and  paper  mills  of  the  "Wargon  Company  may 
be  thus  described.  In  this  connection,  an  important 
factor  is  that  the  company  has  a  central  electric  plant. 
The  installation  consists  of  seven  electric  boilers  each 
2,000  kilowatts,  with  a  voltage  of  10,000  and  ]u-essnre 
of  12  kilograms  per  square  meter. 

The  results  have  been  eminently  satisfactory  in  these 
mills.  The  company  has  drawn  attention  to  the  facts 
in  a  report  which  contains  the  following:  "Practically 
all  the  steam  necessary  for  both  sulphite  and  sulphate 
mills  is  produced  by  electric  boilers.  To  attend  them 
onl.v  one  man  is  required  per  shift.  Compared  with 
our  coal-fired  boilers,  we  save  a  force  of  about  seven- 
teen firemen,  sixty-five  tons  of  coal  per  day.  and  all 
the  labor,  tonnage,  and  rolling  eauipment  which  was 
reouired  for  transporting,  transhipping,  discharsrinp- 
an-d  conveying  coal  and  ashes.  The  boilers  wOT'k  effici- 
ently with  nearly  10  per  cent,  profit.  They  produce 
about  1.2.5  kilograms  of  steam  at  10  kilograms  pressure 
per  kilowatt  hour.  To  a'ct  un  steam  after  a  standstill 
only  requires  from  10-20  minutes.  The  operation  is 
simple,  convenient  and  clean." 


WAYAGAMACK  WON  i^OOTBALL  CUP. 

WavaTanuick  ilefeated  Sbawinigan  in  Cup  Final  of 
the  St.  ]\Taui-icp  Vallev  Association  Football  Leatru'' 
held  in  Three  Rivers  on  July  19.  1921. 

A  large  crowd  being  in  attendance  who  were  verv 
enthusiastic',  and  had  a  good  afternoon's  sport.  Wava- 
gamack  imnning  out  winners  b^^  .5-0.  althounrh  Shawini- 
oran  deserved  a  goal  or  two  on  the  day's  play.  Hamil- 
ton. Smith.  Stewart  and  Caineron  starred  for  Wayaga- 
mack.  while  Mnnvo.  Pink  and  ^lurray  were  the  best  on 
tb°  Shawinigan  side. 

The  teams  were  as  follows: — 

"WATACAMACK— Goal,  Cnmble.  risrhtback,  Vinino'. 
left  back.  ITamilton,  right  half.  Laird,  centre  half. 
Sniith.  loft  half,  Stewart.  (Capt.'l  outside  right.  Orm- 
rod.  inside  right.  Kershaw,  centre,  Ewen.  inside  left. 
TTuntpr    o'ltside  left.  Cameror. 

SHAWINTGAN— Croal.  Pink,  right  back.  Lang,  left 
bjii'k  Ccddies.  risfht  half.  'Munro.  centre  half.  ^lurrav. 
left  half.  Verdon.  outside  right.  'AfcLaughlin.  inside 
ricrbt,  Barr,  centre  forward,  Robertson,  inside  left, 
]Vrillai\  outside  left.  DeKindren. 

A  word  of  praise  is  due  to  Capt.  Clarke  of  Grand 
Mere,  who  refereed  the  uame  very  efficientlv,  and  kept 
the  players  well  in  band,  he  bad  no  easy  task,  as  a  Cup 
Tic  Final  i.s  always  productive  of  extra  excitement, 
and  keenness. 


It   is  better  to  have  done  one's  best  and   lost  than 
'   Iiave  done   one's   worst   and    won.      Shirk    and   vou 
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If  I  could  .sucL-L'«.sfully  solve  for  eacli  ami  everyoue 
here  this  afteruoon,  this  problem,  many  of  our  troubles 
would  be  over,  but  like  everything  else,  one  can  but 
take  from  his  own  experience,  along  with  the  knowl- 
edge we  have  of  things  in  general,  and  from  the.se,  to 
make  a  few  suggestions  that  may  l)e  lndpful  in  un- 
tangling the  problems  of  getting  liaek  to  nornuii. 

It  may  be  well  for  us  to  look  back  over  the  past  few 
years,  and  refresh  our  minds  as  to  what  has  brought 
•us  to  the  ])reseiit  conditions.  Hack  in  the  years  before 
the  war,  the  materials  that  the  average  Box  jVIauufac- 
turer  used,  were  some  of  the  most  stable  in  price  of 
any  on  the  market;  from  year  to  year,  the  price  varied 
but  little.  It  has  been  said  that  paper  and  paper  pro- 
ducts had  but  one  price. 

Then  we  came  to  the  early  (la.\s  of  the  war,  face  to 
face  with  the  uncertainty  of  the  future,  prices  were 
shot  to  pieces.  I  believe  that  this  is  true  in  tlie  memory 
of  everyoue  present,  that  they  never  saw  the  value  of 
materials  go  so  low.  Then  came  the  activity  of  the 
war  period,  with  the  depletion  of  the  world's  market 
of  manufactured  and  raw  materials.  Along  Avith  the 
inflation  of  credit  came  the  increased  value  of  all  kinds 
of  goods  and  materials.  With  this  condition,  it  took 
very  little  to  create  what  we  have  gone  through,  and 
was  known  as  a  war  business  boom.  We  do  not  want 
to  forget  that  along  with  this  business  boom,  we  find 
a  tremendous  increase  in  the  world's  productive  power. 
These  conditions  continued  till  the  middle  of  1!)20, 
when  we  came  to,  and  began  to  realize  the  fact  that  the 
world  was  again  entering  intt)  a  i)eriod  of  re-ad.iust- 
ment  and  lowering  prices.  It  is  the  meeting  of  these 
conditions  that  you'  and  I  are  interested  in  to-day.  I 
would  like  to  say  that  the  conditions  that  we  have  here 
in  Canada  are  not  local  but  international,  we  find  that 
all  countries  are  going  through  th-e  same  thing.  I 
would  also  like  to  say  that  we  have  watched  with  a 
good  deal  of  interest  the  re-adjustment  that  our  friends 
to  the  South  have  been  going  through.  The  position  in 
Canada  is  far  different  than  it  was  back  in  1914.  At 
that  time,  we  entered  the  war,  as  it  wei'e,  in  swaildling 
clothes,  and  we  came  out  a  Nation,  with  new  ideals  and 
new  ambitions  in  \vorld  affairs.  I  am  of  the  opinion, 
as  business  of  the  future  unfolds  itself  internationally, 
that  Canada  is  going  to  be  more  of  an  imi)ortant  factor. 
With  the  tremendous  natural  resources  that  we  have, 
along  with  a  people  who  are  ambitious  and  williiiL;-  to 
work,  we  can  not  help  but  be  heard  from. 

We  appreciate  the  friendliness  of  our  American 
friends,  and  1  believe  that  if  the  English  speaking 
peoples,  with  their  comnuni  langiuige,  their  common 
ideals,  aiul  their  common  traditions  are  willing  to  pull 
together',  it  would  have  a  greater  influence  in  bringing 
the  woi'ld  back  to  normal  conditions  than  any  other 
single  cond)ination  that  coidd  be  suggested  or  thought 
of.  Two  things  are  absolutely  essential  in  working  out 
the  ])rol)lems  that  we  have  on  hand,  not  only  among 
the  members  of  this  Association.  Init  natiiuuilly  and  in- 
ternationall.N'.  and  that  is  faith  ami  C(uiridence  in  each 
other. 

Easy  business  is  over,  during  the  last  few  years,  a 
good  deal  of  m(niey  has  been  made  not  alone  hy  our 
ability  as  manufacturers,   hut    h\'   the   opportunity   I  he 


increased  value  of  goods  has  given  us  to  make  money 
by  merchandising;  we  were  continually  selling  in  a 
sellers  market.  Those  conditions  are  now  reversed, 
and  we  will  need  to  look  well  to  the  new  conditions,  for 
largely  the  money  that  we  will  now  make,  it  will  be 
made  as  manufacturers,  and  the  money  we  lose,  will  be 
lost  in  merchandising. 

We  are  also  going  to  find  tliat,  by  the  tremendous 
expansion  that  has  taken  place  during  the  last  few 
yeras,  we  are  going  to  have  a  heavy  charge  upon  our 
hands  in  idle  plant.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Paper  Box  business  has  been  such,  that 
it  will  take  five  or  ten  years  of  normal  growth  before 
the  entire  capacity  of  the  plants  of  Canada  can  be  used 
to  their  limit.  With  these  facts  before  us,  never  as 
manufacturers  did  we  need  to  be  more  careful,  and  use 
the  factor.s  that  we  have  for  making  profit,  than  we  do 
now.  If  we  lose  as  manufacturers,  and  also  lose  in  the 
merchandise  that  we  are  handling,  the  outlook  and  re- 
sidt  is  bound  to  be  serious;  it  means  depleted  resources, 
and  in  many  ca.ses,  depleted  resources  that  it  will  take 
years  to  re-gain,  and  for  this  reason,  T  believe  that  it  is 
no  tinu'  for  cutting  or  slashing  of  prices  as  some  think 
it  is. 

Tlie  .'inccessful  business  is  the  business  that  makes  a 
nro^'it  whether  that  business  is  large  or  small.  Is  it 
not  ti'iu'.  that  the  corner  store  that  is  doing  business 
and  nuiking  a  profit,  is  a  far  greater  success  than  the 
!!-reat  denartmental  store  that  is  losing  money?  T  am 
not  arcning  for  small  business,  nor  am  T  arguing  for 
l)i<';  bn.'ine.ss.  but  the  point  that  T  wish  to  make  and  em- 
iiliasi'/e  is  this,  that  the  es.sential  thing  in  doing  busi- 
ness is  the  profit  we  make  in  doin?  that  business,  and 
to  dra"-  unon  the  resources  that  we  have  made  in  the 
liast.  for  the  present  cnnditinns.  is  false  economy. 
New  Business. 

The  problem  that  we  have  before  us  this  afternoon, 
is  also  a  very  practical  one,  getting  back  to  normal  will 
mean  that  we  will  have  to  u.se  our  creative  ability  in 
a  wider  sense  than  we  have  ever  used  it  before,  it  will 
be  our  business  to  try  and  make  two  blades  of  grass 
o-row  where  one  grew  before.  Tt  will  he  our  business 
to  trv  and  create  packages  in  such  a  way  that  thev  will 
hive  ;i  veal  selling  power  for  the  manufacturer,  and 
a  tremendous  annealinsf  power  to  the  buyinir  public,  to 
nlace  the  .roods  of  the  manufacturer  in  .such  an  attrac- 
tive wav.  that  we  are  goin<r  to  develop  a  lot  of  new 
business  that  otherwise  would  lie  dormant,  our  whole 
enersries  will  have  to  be  bent  in  this  way,  to  mv  mind. 
it  will  be  far  better  business  to  try  and  develo]i  and 
create  than  to  compete. 

Costs. 

We  will  also  need  to  watch  costs,  we  are  not  going 
to  have  the  wide  spread  of  margin  that  we  have  had 
durinir  the  last  few  year.s.  Economv  in  manufacturin"- 
and  in  overhead  expenses  will  have  to  be  given  crui- 
sideration.  Cost  systems  and  their  careful  followiuir 
up,  will  lu^ed  to  be  given  more  attention  than  they  have 
in  the  past  so  that  we  will  know  exactly  what  we  a'c 
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(lointr.  We  will  have  to  put  iiitu  opeiati<iii  our  plau.-, 
iuid  seliemes  of  taking  care  of  those  things  that  pro- 
bably during  the  last  few  years  have  been  lying  idle 
■  through  the  easy  business  eonditions  whieh  we  were 
going  through. 

Selling. 

1  remember  of  being  at  a  meeting  of  a  number  of 
manufacturers  a  year  or  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  wlien 
one  of  those  present  said  that  they  did  not  need  any 
longer  to  have  salesmen,  that  their  goods  were  selling 
themselves.  Here  again,  is  another  department  of  our 
business  that  will  need  our  eareful  attention  ;  selling 
the  products  of  our  factories,  to  develop  the  idea  that 
the  successful  salesman  is  a  man  who  can  go  out  and 
sell  goods  at  a  price  that  will  yield  a  profit.  If  there 
is  going  to  be  any  profit  made  in  the  goods  we  are 
selling,  the  salesman  and  selling  department  are  going 
to  be  something  more  than  mere  oi-der  taking  proposi- 
tions. A  good  deal  can  be  done  in  training  and  de- 
veloping our  selling  forces,  that  \vill  have  a  lot  to  do 
in  getting,  and  stabilizing  prices. 
Service. 

TIow  little  we  have  heard  of  service  during  the  last 
few  years.  Well  do  I  remember  when  this  was  one  of 
the  essentials  of  the  success  of  any  business,  but  we 
have  almost  forgotten  that  this  was  necessary  during 
the  last  while  back,  but  again  we  are  at  the  time  when 
service  will  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  success 
of  our  business,  and  service  of  quality  will  be  just  as 
important  as  service  of  delivery. 

Labor. 

How  easy  it  is  now,  for  capital  to  be  unjust  to  the 
workers,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  now  is  a  golden 
opportunity  for  employers  as  a  whole,  to  show  justice 
and  fair  dealing  to  those  who  make  it  possible  for  in- 
dustry to  be  carried  on,  for  they  have  their  problems 
of  getting  back  to  normal  conditions,  that  will  need  our 
greatest  consideration  and  practical  sympathy. 

Cutting  of  Prices. 
.  We  have  heard  so  much  these  days  about  cutting  of 
prices.  The  very  fact  that  we  are  out  cutting  prices 
slu)ws  how  quickly  Ave  are  overcome  by  the  general 
conditions  that  prevail.  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody 
gains  by  cutting  prices,  it  is  one  thing  sure,  that  the 
seller  does  not,  and  T  have  yet  failed  to  meet  the  cus- 
tomer who  will  thank  one  for  cutting  prices,  because 
I  believe  that  there  always  lurks  in  the  back  of  the 
buyer's  mind  that  the  .seller  who  will  cut  his  legitimate 
profit  on  a  job  is  nothing  but  a  fool.  These  may  be 
strong  w(U-ds,  and  we  may  not  like  to  apply  them  to 
ourselves,  but  when  we  face  the  fact,  and  size  up  the 
harm  it  does,  not  only  for  the  present,  but  for  future 
business,  can  we  say  anything  less,  when  we  allow  our- 
selves to  develop  these  conditions. 

This  is  a  time,  when  if  we  want  to  get  back  to  normal, 
we  will  need  to  take  a  broad  view  of  business,  and  not 
only  on  what  we  are  going  through  to-day,  but  also  to 
look  well  ahead  to  the  future,  for  what  we  sow  to-day, 
wf  will  reap  to-morrow.  T  am  of  the  opinion  that  if 
we  have,  as  T  said  at  the  very  beginning.  Faith  and  Con- 
fidence in  our  own  business,  and  each  in  the  other,  that 
we  will  be  surprised  how  quickly  we  will  get  back  to 
normal  business.  If  we  put  into  effect  the  reasonable 
and  common-sense  way  of  handling  the  conditions  that 
we  are  going  through  at  the  present  time,  we  will  find 
that,  when  the  sum  total  is  made  up,  we  have  not  done 
so  badly,  that  we  have  made  a  profit,  and  have  con- 
sei'ved  those  conditions  that  we  have  been  developing 


and  Iniildiiig  u))  during  the  past  few  years,  not  only  for 
our  own  benefit,  but  the  benefit  of  the  Association,  and 
the  iiidnstrv  as  a  whole. 


TEXTBOOKS  ON  PAPER  MANUFACTURE. 

Subscript  inns  are  bein^  laki-n  for  tlie  new  textbooks 
on  the  maniifacture  of  pulp  and  paper  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Vocational 
Education  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry,  a  com- 
plete set  of  whidh  should  be  owned  by  every  firm  or 
indiviiiual    connected   with    the    industry. 

The  set  will  be  complete  in  five  volumes.  Volumes 
I  and  II,  deal  with  arithmetical  operations,  elementary 
matlhematics,  drawings,  etc.  Volumes  III,  IV"  and  V, 
to  be  issued  later,  will  deal  with  pulpwoods  and  their 
prepai-ation ;  manufacture  of  pulp ;  analytical  methods ; 
and   paper   manufacture   in   all   its   aspects. 

Volumes  I  and  II  are  now  on  sale  at  $5.00  a  volume. 
In  the  selection  of  class-room  problems  bearing  on 
the  princijjles  and  i)ractice  of  pulp  and  paper  manu- 
facture they  represent  the  highest  standard  in  t.i'xt- 
book    publishing. 

These  books  are  distributed  in  Canada  for  t]ie  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association  by  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Mag- 
aine.  Orders  are  received  only  for  full  sets  and  must 
be  accompanied  by  remittance  of  -$10  (Canadian)  for 
the  first  two  volumes;  other  volumes  to  be  paid  for 
as  issued. 

Readers  in  tlie  United  States  should  send  orders, 
with  remittances,  to  Thomas  J.  Keenan.  secretary  of 
T.A.P.P.I..   .542   Fifth   Avenue.   New  York. 


NORWEGIAN  PAPER. 

Paper  is,  next  to  cellulose.  Norway's  most  important 
article  of  export.  The  first  paper  machine  came  to 
Norway  in  the  year  1838,  but  it  is  only  during  the 
present  century  that  this  branch  of  industry  has 
reached  the  advanced  position  w.hich  it  now  holds 
in  Norwegian  industries.  From  190:1  to  1913  the  pro- 
duction has  more  than  trebled.  During  the  last-named 
year  85  paper  nuichines  were  in  activity  distributed 
over  44  mills.  The  whole  production  of  paper  in 
Norway  in  the  year  1913  was  about  210,000  tons, 
of  which  about  180,000  tons  were  exported.  The 
Norwegian  export  of  paper  to  the  United  States  was 
over  4,000  tons  in  the  same  year,  but  this  decreased 
later  on  account  of  the  war,  so  that  in  the  year  1917 
it   was   onh'    1,465   tons. 


The  Trade  and  Commerce  Weekly  Bulletin  for 
July  25  contains  a  detailed  review  of  conditions  in 
the  Republic  of  Columbia,  with  directions  as  to  tariff, 
documents,    etc. 


The  Papei-  ^lakers'  Building  Association  has  been 
incori)oi-at('d  in  New  York  State  for  the  purpose  of 
holding,  for  the  benefit  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion, the  head  office  building  at  25  South  Ilawk  St., 
Albany.  Tlie  members  are  J.  T.  Carev,  Pres.  and 
Treas.:  W.  B.  Clements,  See.:  and  G.  J.  Schneider. 
M.    H.    Parkei-.   James   Loekword.    and    D.    MeDermott. 


Canada,  with  exports  of  $506,104,304  in  eleven 
mouths,  leads  the  countries  from  which  the  United 
States  importt'd  goods,  and  was  the  .second  best  cus- 
tomer of  Uncle  Sam.  with  imports  of  $739,833,270. 
In  this  |)ei'iod  the  trade  balance,  though  still  greatly 
adverse,  was  improved  by  $64,192,030. 
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Pulp  and  Paper  Exports  for  June 

Total  exports  of  pulp,  paper,  and  pulpwood  for  the  ate  only  $4,000,000  less  thau  the  same  period  duriug 

month  of  June  1921  show  a  considerable  shrinkage  from  ly^O  and  are  nearly  $3,000,000  more  than  for  the  same 

the  figures  for  June  1920,  which,  however  is  comparing  j^^^od  in  1919.     It' must  be  remembered,  however,  that 

what  IS  likely  to  be  the  dullest  month  of  a  depressed  -^     ,        •               i   •       ,                 • 

period  with  what  was  pretty  nearly  the  record  month  cfPacity  has  increased  in  the  meantime  so  that  even 

of  a  period  of  unusual  commercial  activity.     We  find  ^lie  greater  export  does  not  necessarily  mean  the  same 

shipments  of  book  paper  and  newsprint  to'  total  about  '"''^''\  of  possible  production.     It  must,  too,  be  borne  in 

the  same  as  for  the  month  of  May  but  with  other  papers  '"""^'   ^^^^  ^^1"^^  ^''^^''^  ''e«°.  droPPing  so  that  $1,000 

showing  a  value  on  June  exports  only  about  half  of  ['.'^  "f^f"^  ^  S^'^ater  production  than  was  the  case  this 

those  for  the  previous  month.     (In  making  the   com-  ^ 

parison  between  this  report  and  the  report  for  May  When  we  come  to  examine  the  figures  on  pulp,  we 

which  was  published  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  find  a  considerable  decrease  in  every  item  and  this  ap- 

for  June  14th  we  find  an  error  in  the  total  of  paper  plies  to  both  quantity  and  value.     Total  exports   for 

only  for  the  month  of  May  1921.     The  amount  should  woodpulp  for  the  month  of  June  were  just  about  1   3 

be  $5,263,247.)     While  this  showing  of  paper  exports  of  the  very  gratifying  quantities  last  June,  while  the 

gives  a  decrease  for  the  month  of  June  over  the  same  values  are  slightly  le.ss  than  1/3  of  what  Jhey  were  for 

period  last  year  of  a  little  more  than  $3,000,000  we  find  that  month.     Compai-ing  the  three  months  period,  we 

that  the  exports  foi-  the  three  months  ending  with  June  find  a  little    more    encouragement  too,  in  the  ease  of 

EXPORTS  01^'  PAPER,  WOOD  PULP  AND  PULP  WOOD. 

xMonth  of  June                                Three  months  ended  June. 

1920  1921                  1919                 1920                   1921 
I'aper  and  manufactures  of 

Book   paper Cwt.              7,834  1,743                  6,468                14,953                  9  421 

$               85,090  20,546                70,145              149,290              123'251 

Newsprint  paper Cwt.       1,445,917  847,604          3,122,754          3,686,749           2  680430 

$          6,426,259  4,295,181         10,971,624        16,189,356        14,219^467 

Other  paper  and  manufactures  of .  .    $          1,366,391  247,781          1,851,415          3,207,794          1.215.691 

Total  paper $          7,877,740  4,563,508        12,893,184        19,546,440        15,558,409 

Wood  Pulp — 

Sulphate  (Kraft) Cwt.          230,907  146,824             463,014             626  397             402  977 

$          1,200,406  541,488          1,492,935          2,821,996          1,630^003 

Sulphite,  bleached Cwt.          163,668  118,721             237,233             454  885             947  801 

$          1,180.028  602,200          1,146,122          2,889^240          l,365!l87 

Sulphite,  unbleached Cwt.          678,836  187,250              665.924          1.558,920              473  39'' 

$          3,873,975  711,664          2,610,236          7,798J78          1.855'307 

Mechanically  prepared    ..    ..    :.     Cwt.          892,309  196,090          1,000,222          1370  412             586  459 

$          2,136,767  370,072          1,194,597          3,422'846          1,255".787 

Total  Wood  Pulp Cwt.       1,965,720  648,885          2,366,393          4,010,614          ]  710  6-'9 

$          8,391,176  2,225,424          6,443,890         16,932,860           6a06;284 

Pulp  Wocd Cord.           107,029  75,635             206,317             224110             903  566 

$          1,252.994  1,013,933          2,025,714          2,515,470          2,709.288 

Country  of  Destination. 
Paper  and  manufactures  of — 

To' United  Kingdom $             470,940  66,735              79.3, 101           1,122  153              192  604 

United  States $          6,062,104  4,138,7.56        10,203,456        15,463,388        13,605  lO"? 

Other  Countries $          1.344.696  358,017          l,89(i,627          2,!)(i0,899           1760  703 

Wood  Pulp- 
To  United  Kiusdom   $          1,298.'!78  178,155              664.780          2.009.902              876  676 

T'nited  States $          6,614.130  1.802.563          4,644,736         13.737,988          4  630  825 

Other  Countries $             478,368  244,706          1,1.34,.374           1.184.970              598  783 

P"li)  Wood- 
To  T'nited  Kingdom $           

United  States $          1,2.52,994  1,013,933          2.025,714          2.515,470          2,709.288 

Other  Countries $           

Total  Paner,  Weod  Pulp  and  Pulp  Wood- 
To  United  Kingdom    $          1,769,618  244.890          1,457,881           .3.1.32.0.55           1069  280 

United  States $        13.929.228  6,9.55,252        16.873.906        31.716,846        20  94.5215 

Other  Countries $          1,823,064  602,723          .3,031,001           4,14.5.869          2!3.59!486 

Totals $        17..521  910  7,802,865        21,362,788        38.994,770        24.37.3.981 
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pulp;  thouf^'h  the  1921  figures  are  even  slightly  less 
than  1919  figures  for  the  same  period  and  the  quantity 
also  is  slightly  less.  The  figures  for  pulpwood,  while 
showing  a  decrease  for  the  moiith  of  June,  show  a  pro- 
gressive increase  iu  value  with  very  little  change  in 
quautity  for  the  three  month  period  of  1919,  1920  and 
1921. 

The  depressed  conditions  in  the  United  Kingdom  are 
reflected  distinctly  in  the  marked  decrease  of  exports 
to  the  mother  country.  In  fact,  exports  have  fallen  off 
to  only  about  1/7  of  the  values  for  June  1920  while 
total  exports  (including  pulpwood)  to  the  United 
States  fell  off  only  to  V;)  and  to  other  countries  de- 
creased to  1/3.  Again  referring  to  the  three  month 
period  we  find  England's  purchases  down  to  about  1/3 
of  those  for  the  period  for  1920  but  to  only  slightly  less 
than  the  period  for  1919.  Purchases  by  the  United 
States  were  2/3  of  the  values  for  the  last  year  and  25 
per  cent,  greater  than  for  the  corresponding  period  in 
1919.  Other  countries  bought  more  than  half  of  what 
they  did  in  tjie  same  three  months  in  1920  and  more 
than  70  per  cent  of  their  purchases  in  1919  for  the  same 
period. 

Summing  up  the  totals  we  find  shipments  for  the 
month  of  June  to  total  $7,802,865  as  compared  with 
$17,521,910  for  June  1920,  or  a  decrease  of  something 
over  50  per  cent.  Referring  to  the  three  months  period 
we  find  the  totals  running  almost  exactly  in  proportion 
to  United  States  consumption. 

In  studying  the  figures  given  in  the  accompanying 
table,  the  reader  should  bear  in  mind  that  a  consider- 
able number  of  paper  mills  were  closed  during  the 
mouths  of  May  and  June  while  May  shipments  could 
be  made  from  April  production.  It  is  therefore,  to  be 
remembered  that  this  period  is  the  climax  in  industrial 
and  labor  conditions  in  England  and  the  period  which 
close  observers  believe  has  recorded  the  bottom  of  in- 
dustrial depression  in  the  United  States.  The  sales  of 
pulp  show  distinctly  the  state  of  general  business  across 
the  line  and  while  the  month  'of  June  shows  a  rather 
poor  trade  compared  with  the  same  month  a  year  ago. 
the  three  months  period  shows  a  pretty  fair  total  of 
business.  It  is  pi-obable  that  the  months  of  July  and 
August  will  not  show  very  much  impi-ovement  over  the 
report  for  June  but  the  general  standardizing  of  busi- 
ness conditions  and  return  nf  confidence  among  manu- 
facturers and  buyers  generally  will  be  reflected  before 
long  in  the  monthly  exports  of  Canadian  pulp  and 
paper. 


NEWSPRINT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

ill  connection  with  the  above,  the  following  extract 
from  the  last  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
with  the  regard  to  newsprint  will  be  of  interest. 

The  average  i)roduction  of  total  newsprint  and  stand- 
ard news,  based  upon  the  total  coinbined  production 
for  the  years  1918,  1919,  and  1920,  amounted  to  117,442 
tons  of  total  newsprint  and  105,716  tons  of  standard 
news,  for  a  period  corresponding  to  June.  The  actual 
production  amounted  to  86.770  tons  of  total  newsprint 
and  79,769  tons  of  standard  news,  which  for  total  news- 
print was  26  per  cent  below  the  average  for  the  three- 
year  period  and  for  standard  news  about  25  per  cent 
below  the  average. 

The  production  of  newsjiriiit  for  June,  1921,  com- 
pared with  June  1920,  shows  a  decrease,  amounting  to 
83  per  cent  for  total  newsprint  and  about  33  per  cent 
for  s'taiidard  news. 


The  production  for  June  1921,  compared  with  June 
1919,  shows  a  decrease  of  24  per  cent  for  total  news- 
print and  18  per  cent  for  standard  news. 

The  decrease  of  protUiction  for  June,  1921,  over  June, 
1918,  amounted  to  19  per  cent  for  total  newsprint  and 
18  per  cent  for  standard  news. 

Mill  stocks  of  both  total  new.sprint  and  standard 
news  decreased  during  June,  1921. 

Averages  Prices  Paid  by  Publishers. 

The  weighted  average  price  of  contract  deliveries 
from  domestic  mills  to  publishers  during  June,  1921, 
f.o.b.  mill,  in  carloads  lots,  for  standard  news  in  rolls 
was  about  $5,227  per  100  pounds.  This  weighted  aver- 
age is  based  upon  June  deliveries  of  about  33,000  ton.s 
on  contract  involving  a  total  of  approximately  570,000 
tons  of  undelivered  paper  manufactured  in  the  United 
States. 

The  weighted  average  contract  prices  based  on  de- 
liveries from  Canadian  mills  of  about  16,000  tons  of 
standard  roll  news  in  carload  lots,  f.o.b.  mill,  in  June, 
1921,  was  $5,322  per  100  pounds.  This  weighted  aver- 
age is  ba.sed  upon  the  June  deliveries  on  contracts  in- 
volving about  255,000  tons  of  undelivered  Canadian 
paper. 

The  weighted  average  market  price  for  June  of 
standard  roll  news  in  carload  lots,  f.o.b.  mill,  based  upon 
domestic  purchases  totaling  about  7.000  tons  was  $5,129 
per  100  pounds. 


Fine  Exhihif   of  Canadian   Paper. 

This  picture  shows  the  exhibition  at  the  Jubilee  Con- 
vention of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers'  A.ssociation  in 
Quebec  which  was  arranged  by  the  Howard  Smith 
Paper  Mills.  It  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  and 
;\rr.  Rodier  and  Mr.  McLean  were  kept  busy  answering 
((uestions  on  the  manufacture  and  uses  of  paper.  Sam- 
ples were  shown  of  the  raw  material  and  the  partially 
manufactured  paper  at  various  stages  in  the  process. 
Samples  of  the  finished  product  were  shown  to  demon- 
strate the  various  uses  of  the  different  kinds  and  grades 
of  the  finished  paper.  It  is  anticipateil  that  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Jlills  will  be  follow- 
ed at  future  convention.s  of  the  CM. A.  and  on  similar 
occasions  by  othei-  paper  manufacturers  who  are  be- 
ginning to  realize  the  imjiortance  of  showing  the  public 
the  excellenf  nuiterial  and  service  which  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Industry  of  Canada  is  prepared  to  supply  and 
render. 
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Forestry  in  Norway 


By  EDWARD  BECK,  Publicity  Department,  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  Association. 


Norway  has  been  in  tlie  liusiness  of  forest  cultiva- 
tion for  more  than  sixty  years.  In  190^  the  golden 
anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  Norway's  present  effi- 
cient forestry  system  was  officially  celebrated.  A  vol- 
ume containing  a  history  of  the  development  and  pro- 
gress of  the  forests  was  published.  The  lapse  of  sixty 
years,  however,  has.  according  to  the  leading  Norweg- 
ian forest  autliorities  merely  enabled  them  to  make  a 
fair  start.  Norwegian  forests,  they  say,  are  still  in 
their  infancy ;  cultivation  ought  to  have  begun  a  cent- 
ury before  it  did.  They  are  hoping  to  make  up  for  lost 
time. 

There  are  in  Norway,  as  in  Sweden  and  Finland, 
both  State  and  private  forests.  The  latter  largely  pre- 
dominate. Altogether,  the  forest  lands  comprise  about 
28,000  square  miles,  or  about  23  per  cent  of  the  coun- 
try's total  area  which  consists  of  about  124,450  square 
miles.  Compared  with  Canada's  forest  area  that  of 
Norway  appears  almost  insignificant,  yet  Norway  re- 
gards her  forest  possessions  as  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance and  spares  neither  money  nor  effort  to  keep  them 
in  a  state  of  constant  production.  Her  national  vital- 
ity depends  upon  them. 

Norway's  natural  resources  are  strictly  limited  in 
extent.  The  supply  of  timber  ranks  among  the  first 
and  most  important.  It  furnishes  the  main  source  of 
Norway's  export  trade  and  provides  fuel,  building 
material,  and  other  wood  necessities  for  home  consump- 
tion. One-sixth  of  Norway's  laborers  find  their  em- 
ployment in  the  wood-refining  industries;  one-tenth 
in  the  paper  industry.  Norwegian  railways  derive 
more  than  12  per  cent  of  their  total  traffic  revenues 
from  the  pulpwood,  cellulose  and  paper  industries; 
some  of  the  railways  depend  almost  exclusively  upon 
the  revenues  so  derived.  Appreciation  of  these  facts 
has  not  only  led  Norway  to  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of 
strict  conservation  of  her  remaining  forests,  but  also 
to  employ  all  available  means  for 'the  building  up  of  a 
forest  supply  for  the  future.  Today  the  country  is  not 
forest  self-sustaining  and  is  obliged  to  import  consider- 
able quantities  of  wood  from  Finland.  Formerly  wood 
was  also  freely  imported  from  Russia. 

The  productive  timber  lands  of  Norway  consist  of 
about  21,825  square  miles,  of  which  11,500  are  held  by 
peasants  and  other  small  owners,  5,575  by  incorporated 
companies,  and  4,750  by  the  State,  the  latter  including 
comnvinal  lands,  parish  and  other  endowments.  The 
tendency  at  present  is  to  discourage  the  further  ac- 
quisition of  forest  lands  by  private  owners.  Incorpor- 
ated companies  are,  in  fact,  debarred  by  law  and  from 
increasing  their  holdings  by  purchasing  lands  from 
peasants  and  other  individual  holders.  Wherever 
possible  and  practicable  the  State  is  resuming  owner- 
ship of  these  lands  and  using  them  to  build  up  new 
forests. 

Private  ownership  in  the  past,  before  the  State 
established  control  of  the  forests,  was  charged  with 
wasteful  methods  and  irresponsible  care,  resulting  in 
depleted  and  sterile  forest  lands.  These  practices  are 
what  led  to  the  present  national  forest  policy.  The  pri- 
vate owners  of  today,  however,  need  no  restrictive  laws 
to  compel  them  to  do  their  duty  by  their  forests.  They 
have  long  since  learned  their  lesson.  The  forests  lands 
owned  by  the  incorporated  companies  in  Norway  are 
the  best  kept  of  any,  as  mcH   as  the  most  prolific  in 


their  annual   neld.  The  companies  spend  much  more 
proportionately  than  does  the  State  en  their  upkeep. 

However,  Norwegian  forest  laws  do  not  leave  it  en- 
tirely to  the  owner  to  say  what  shall  be  done.  T'^e 
owner  cannot  do  as  he  pleases  with  his  woods.  AH 
cutting  is  done  under  government  prescribed  regula- 
tions. So-called  clean-cutting,  which  is  permitted  in 
Sweden  and  Finland  under  certain  conditions,  is  prac- 
tically prohibited  in  Norway.  Selective  cutting  is  the 
only  approved  method.  All  cutting  is  done  with  regird 
to  its  effect  upon,  the  standing  forest  rathec  than  for 
the  immediate  yield.  Norwegian  foresters  are  unusu- 
ally successful  in  maintaining  their  forests  by  natural 
means.  Seeding  and  planting  are  seldom  resorted  to, 
cutting  being  done  in  .such  a  way  that  Nature  replants 
the  cut-over  area  in  a  remarkably  short  time,  maintain- 
ing the  forests  in  a  state  of  constant  development. 

The  State  and  the  private  owners  work  well  togethe-.- 
and  the  results  obtained  are  the  best.  Violations  of  ihj 
regulations  are  very  rare.  The  State  is  also  generous 
in  its  support  of  the  forest  industry  generally  and  doe.s 
everything  possible  to  encourage  its  development. 

Coniferous  timber  areas  are  estimated  to  represen"; 
about  82  per  cent  of  Norway's  total  productive  forests, 
Scotch  pine  and  white  spruce  constituting  the  principal 
species.  The  State  Forest  Department,  M-hich  admin- 
isters the  public  forests  and  supervises  the  administra- 
tion of  those  privately  owned,  is  now  engaged  in  com- 
pleting a  survey  of  the  country's  total  timber  resour- 
ces which,  when  completed,  is  expected  to  lead  to  fur- 
ther restrictions.  An  unofficial  estimate,  covering 
thirteen  million  acres  of  productive  forest  lands,  gives 
an  average  of  9.2  cords  per  acre,  or  approximately, 
3,675,000  cords.  The  total  annual  consumption,  exclus- 
ive of  imports,  has  been  calculated  at  about  1,320,000 
cords  for  the  wood-using  industries  and  at  about  4,765,- 
000  cords  of  the  wood  used  for  fuel,  for  construction 
and  other  domestic  purposes  is  taken  into  account. 
According  to  this  calculation  Norway  is  consuming 
aninuilly  from  25  to  30  per  cent  more  wood  than  its 
forests  are  yielding.  This  is  generally  admitted  by 
Norwegian  foresters.  They  say,  however,  that  the 
discrepancy  will  be  overtaken  by  the  development  of 
new  forest  areas  now  under  way.  For  the  present, 
expansion  of  the  saw-mill  industry  has  stopped.  A  de- 
cline in  other  classes  of  wood  products  during  the  next 
few  years  is  generally  anticipated. 

As  already  indicated,  more  than  half  of  the  product- 
ive forest  lands  of  Norway  is  represented  by  small 
holdings,  principally  peasant  properties.  The  small 
proportion  owned  by  the  industrial  companies  repres- 
ents land  acquired  many  years  ago.  Most  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  companies  of  Norway  have  to  depend  upon 
purchased  timber  for  their  raw  material,  a  development 
which,  according  to  some  of  the  companies,  places  them 
at  a  distinct  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  similar 
Companies  in  Canada  and  other  pulp  and  paper  produc- 
ing countries,  and  renders  their  profitable  operation 
somewhat  difficult. 

Competition  between  Norwegian  wood-buyers  for 
the  available  supjily  of  domestic  pulp-wood  is  becom- 
ing ini'reasingly  keen.  ]\[ost  of  the  mills  are  located 
in  Ibe  soiitli-eastern  part  of  the  country  on  the  Glom- 
men,  Dranimeu  and  Skien  rivers,  which  afford  access 
tlii'ouiih  their  water  connections  with  the  best  timber 
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areas  of  soutlieni  and  central  Norway.  Contracts  for 
wood  supply  are  made  to  run  from  six  months'  periods 
and  call  for  delivery  of  the  wood  at  the  river  bank, 
roujihly  barked  and  cut  to  standard  lengths.  Timlier 
is  sealed  and  stamped  by  the  purcliasers'  ajrents  or 
through  competitive  timber-driving  associations  which 
handle  all  the  timber  floated  on  the  principal  rivers. 
Cost  of  handling  wood  from  point  of  delivery  to  mills 
are  pooled  and  distributed  on  the  basis  of  quantity 
and  distance.  l>oth  bu.yers  and  sellers  are  organized, 
but  conditions  do  not  favor  the  elimination  of  i^onipeti- 
tiou  altogether. 

Here,  as  in  Sweden  and  Finland,  nnich  attention  is 
given  to -the  education  of  foresters  and  the  personnel 
of  those  in  charge  of  the  forests? — the  forest-masters 
and  engineers — is  of  very  high  grade.  The  State 
maintains  a  number  of  schools  for  the  development  of 
engineers  and  rangers,  the  courses  including  practical 
forest  experience  with  theoretical  instruction  in  the 
class-rooms.  A  university  cour.se  in  higher  forestry  is 
about  to  be  established. 

The  same  freedom  from  fire  risks  exists  here  as 
throughout  Scandinavian  forests  generally.  Well- 
built  roads  permeate  all  the  principal  forests  and  little 
settlements  at  short  intervals  of  distaiit  j)rovide  a  per- 
manent and  ever-available  fire-fighti)ig  force  when- 
ever required. 

The  attention  given  to  the  housing  and  care  of  the 
forest  forces  is  worthy  of  note  and  explains  in  some 
measure  the  eagerness  with  which  the  young  Nor- 
wegians adopt  foresti'y  as  a  profession  whenever  the 
opportunity  to  do  so  is  afforded  them. 


News  From   Europe 

(Courtesy  of  Newsprint  Service  Bureau.) 
Minimum  Price  For  German  Paper. 

Some  points  of  special  interest  in  connection  with 
newsiirint  were  made  during  the  debate  in  the  Reich- 
st<ig.  The  publishers,  for  instance,  admitted  that  there 
Was  no  profiteering  behind  the  present  price,  a  con- 
clusion which  rather  surprised  the  Assembl.v.  As  the 
Berliner  Tagehlatt  remarks:  "Dr.  Scholtz  with  refresh- 
ing clearness  and  speaking  for  the  Government  stated 
that  an  exhaustive  inquiry  by  the  Bureau  of  Paper 
'Tests  of  the  Ministry  of  Economies  had  resulted  in  the 
fact  that  the  price  of  newsprint  could  scarcely  be  re- 
duced below  2V/o  cents  a  pound,  without  ruining  the 
newsprint  mills.  In  spite  of  thi.s  noteworthy  admission 
of  the  Minister  of  Economies  the  manufacturers  have 
rediu'ed  the  i)resent  price  of  $4.86  a  cwt.  by  27  cents. 
in  order  to  show  the  publishers  that  everything  possi- 
ble is  being  done  to  accommodate  tliem.  But  we  must 
point  out  that  at  this  price  80  per  cent  of  our  mills  will 
be  unable  to  show  a  profit.  Moreover  the  reduction 
of  27  cents  is  retroactive  to  April  1st,  and  is  f.  o.  b. 
Gierman   ports."— "Papier-Zeitung,"   May  21,    1921. 

NOTE:  The  figures  are  calculated  on  the  present 
value  of  German  money. 

The  Vienna  Paper  Market. 

Stagnation  on  the  Vienna  market,  which  became  so 
apparent  with  the  begituiing  of  April,  has  increased  if 
that  be  possible.  roni|)lcte  quiet  in  nearly  all  business 
rules,  and  no  change  is  anticipated  at  the  present  mo- 
ment until  the  autumn.  The  lack  of  business  is  furthei- 
accentuated  bj'  the  trickery  of  the  illicit  dealer  who 
is  dumping  his  stock  on  the  market  at  figures  25  per 
cent  below  current  quotations.     In  this  lie  is  actiuited 


by  the  acute  money  shortage  and  fear  of  greater  losses. 
Consequently  the  legitimate  trader  who  has  held  on 
for  hiirher  jjrices  is  unable  to.  meet  offerings  of  this 
nature.  The  jnills,  however,  are  working  their  ma- 
chines despite  the  above  mentioned  fluctuations  in 
offerings,  and  trade  activity  in  this  branch  of  industry 
continues  brisk.  The  export  trade  has  dropped  almost 
to  nothing.  Revival  of  this  biLsiness  is  not  expected 
before  a  marked  strengthening  of  Polish  exchange, 
since  at  present  Poland  is  the  only  outside  market. 
But  Poland  is  unable  to  bu}-  owing  to  the  low  value  of 
her  money,  although  in  other  circumstances  that  coun- 
try would  be  capable  of  taking  large  quantities  of 
Austrian  paper. — "Papier-Zeitung,  June  11.  1921. 
Free  Imports  of  Newsprint  in  Poland. 
A  proclamation  in  the  Polski  ^Monitor  declares  that 
the  Minister  of  Commerce  has  abolished  restrictions 
on  imports  of  newsprint  which  are  now  admitted  free 
of  duty. 

— "Pappon  nnd  Ibilzstciff-Zeitiing."  May  19.  1921. 

.Spanish  Newspapers  Get  a  Rebate. 
The  Spanish  Commission  recently  appointed  by 
Royal  proclamation  has  granted  a  rebate  from  the 
market  price  to  (1)  small  periodicals  consuming  100 
tons,  and  (2)  newspapers  which  have  a  yearly  con- 
sumption of  at  least  100  tons.  Newspapers  are  allowed 
to  import  newsprint,  although  the  duty  has  again  been 
put  into  effect. 

— "Papier-Markt,"  June  10.  1921. 
Free  Trade  in  Newsprint  in  Czecho-Slovakia. 
The  Prague  newspaper,  "Trihuna."  slates  that  the 
duty  on  newsprint  was  abolished  to  15  carloads  a 
duty  on  newsprint  was  abolished  June  1st,  although 
imports  of  newsprint  are  limited  to  15  carloads  a 
month, 

Swedish  Offering  Cheap  Newsprint  for  Export. 
The  Swedish  Newsprint  Manufacturers  have  decided 
to  offer  paper  in  foreign  markets  at  SV2  cents  a  pound. 
— "Papier-Markt,  June  10.  1921. 
Heavy  Decline  in  Norwegian  Prices. 
The  (hilhicss  was  broken   by  a   sharp  drop  in  wood 
pulp  quotations  on  the  Christiania  exchange.     Latest 
figures  are :  Easy  bleaching,  sulphite,  600  kroner  per 
ton:  strong,  5.30;  prime  sulphite,  800;  easy  bleaching 
sulphate. -550:  kraft,    500;    dry  mechanical.   300;   wet 
mechanical,  120;  net  cash  f.  0.  b.  South  Norway. 

— ■•Papicr-Journalen.  May  31.  1921. 
Surplus  Stocks  of  Newsprint  in  Norway. 
Recent  reports  disclose  the  fact  that  there  is  an  active 
demand  for  newsprint  with  the  result  that  stocks  are 
diminishing,  but  there  is  still  a  large  supply  and  prices 
continue  low.  This  circumstance  and  the  impending 
general  strike  in  Norway  are  checking  operations  b.v 
the  mills.  Newsprint  makers  are  unwilling  to  commit 
themselves  in  view  of  these  troubles. 

— "Farmand,  May  26.  1921. 
Wood  Pulp  Production  in  Sweden. 
Acording  to  the  latest  statistics  published  in  "'Svensk 
Pappers-Tidning,"  he  output  of  chemical  pulp  from 
January  to  May  was  8.732  tons  of  bleached  sulphite  and 
119,557  tons  of  unbleached  for  shipment  and  5,200  tons 
of  bleached  and  34,389  tons  of  unbleached  for  "private 
account,"  or  168.389  tons. 

Normal  iimduction  of  the  sulphite  mills  for  this  per- 
io;l  is  270,000  tons.  Deliveries  in  May  were  very  small. 
Production  of  wet  mechanical  for  the  same  period  wa.s 
70,600  tons,  as  compared  with  the  normal  output  of 
110,000  tons. 
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Word  received  from  Leesburg,  Fla.,  liy  Miami  Valley 
paper  men  who  are  in  touch  with  the  management  of 
th(^  C4i'ass  Fibre  Pulp  and  Paper  ('orpoi'ation,  indicates 
that  the  mill  of  this  concern  at  Leesburg^  which  is  mak- 
ing ]iul))  from  sawgrass  is  steadily  tui'ning  out  its  pro- 
duct with  every  promise  of  success.  Ham])lcs  of  the 
Florida  sawgrass  fiber  which  were  cooked  in  open  Avasli 
tubs,  beaten  by  hand  and  run  on  a  wall-paper  machine, 
were  sent  for  examination  to  fac^tory  ex])erts  in  the 
Miami  valley  last  year.  The  "makings"  of  the  real 
paper  contained  no  glue  sizing  and  no  fillei',  being  from 
jjure  sawgrass.  It  was  especially  noteworthy  for  its 
strength.  The  Grass  Fibre  Pulp  and  Paper  Corporation 
is  understood  to  have  secured  leases  on  untold  acres 
of  sawgrass  and  consequently  will  have  no  difficulty  in 
obtaining  raw  materials.  A  S|)ccially  devised  harvest- 
ing machine  is  I'eady  for  use.  With  this  it  is  expected 
to  garner  four  times  the  amoiuit  of  grass  harvested  in 
the  past.  It  is  planned  to  utilize  dtlicr  filn-nus  ])lants 
which  grow  in  the  South. 

Commissioned  by  the  American  Foi'estry  Assdciatinn 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  to  study  forestry  conditions  in 
llic  Allied  countries  of  Euro])e,  Arthui'  Newton  Pack, 
of  Princeton,  N.  J.,  sailed  abi-oad  last  week  on  the 
Aquitania.  He  will  visit  the  war  devastated  areas  of 
h'rance,  Great  Britain  and  Belgium,  and  will  report  as 
to  the  needs  of  sending  more  tree  seeds  to  help  replace 
forests  cut  for  war  time  needs.  Mr.  Pack  will  pay 
special  attention  to  forestry  methods  in  the  Allied 
countries  because  of  the  foi'esti'y  legislation  now  before 
Congress  as  embodied  in  tlie  Snell-McCormick  and 
Capper  hills,  consulting  with  General  Lord  Lovat, 
head  of  the  British  Forestry  Commission ;  M.  Debat, 
Minister  of  Forests  and  Waters  of  Fi-ance,  and  M. 
Crahay,  Minister  of  Waters  and  Forests  for  Belgium. 

The  Jefferson  County  National  Bank,  Watertown, 
one  of  the  oldest  l)anking  institutions  in  Northern  New 
York,  has  elec'ted  to  its  Board  of  Directors,  J.  Victor 
Baron,  the  vice  president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Sherman  Paper  Company.  The  bank's  directorate  al- 
ready includes  several  other  leading  i)ai)cr  manufac- 
turers of  Northern  New  York. 

Edward  J.  Breunan,  who  has  charge  of  the  Chicago 
office  of  the  Investigation  Bureau  of  the  Federal  De- 
partment of  Justice,  is  at  the  head  of  an  investigation, 
begun  in  Chicago  last  week,  into  the  operations  of  an 
alleged  stationers'  trust.  The  inquiry  follows  revela- 
tions made  recently  by  the  pressui'e  brought  to  bear 
on  certain  Chicago  firms  that  attem|)ted  to  undei'sell 
I  be  alleged  monopoly.  Morris  Panco,  of  Sydney  Morris 
and  Co.,  had  attention  directed  to  the  alleged  trust 
Ihi'ough  a  complaint  charging  that  manufacturers  and 
wbolesalers  in  stationery  sniqdies  were  refusing  to 
sell  them  because  they  sold  certain  ai'ticles  at  lower 
lu'ices  than  those  charged  by  the  combination,  ilr. 
Pain-o  alleges  that  certain  manufacturers  and  dealers, 
by  means  of  price  agreements,  made  profits  of  100  per 
cent,  and  more,  residting  in  excessive  profits  of  moi-e 
than  ^;")(K),tK)()  a  year.  The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
liegan  investigation  of  the  staticniery  business  early  in 
1919,  following  complaint  of  independent  dealers. 

Successful  experiments  have  been  made,  in  various 
forests  of  France,  cutting  trees  by  means  of  electricity, 


arcording  to  a  recent  consular  trade  re|)ort.  A  plat- 
inum wire  is  made  white  hot  by  an  electric  current,  and 
used  like  a  saw.  In  this  way  the  tree  is  felled  much 
more  easily  and  quickly  than  in  the  old  wa^^ 

A  loss  of  over  $10,000  was  sustained  by  the  Western 
Papermakers  Chemical  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
through  a  fire  last  week  in  which  two  departments 
were  completely  burned  out.  Plans  for  making  imme- 
diate repairs  wei-e  announced  by  W.  J.  Lawrence,  man- 
ager of  the  company,  who  said  that  the  plant  would 
continue  operating,  despite  the  damage  done  by  the  fire. 

Running  its  mills  Avith  working  forces  made  up  of 
some  old  employees  and  many  new  hands,  the  Inter- 
natioiuil  Paper  Company,  in  an  official  statement 
issued  last  week,  announces  that  most  of  its  plants  are 
again  in  operation,  and  that  no  difficulty  has  been 
experienced  in  recruiting  new  crews.  The  statement 
admits  that  in  some  localities  it  had  to  appeal  for  as- 
sistance to  prcveiit  trouble  from  interference  with  the 
light  of  its  new  workers  to  their  employment.  In  the 
future,  the  comi)any  proposes  to  deal  directly  with  its 
emi)loyees,  whether  they  are  members  of  labor  unions 
or  not,  and  to  continue  tlie  practice  of  mutual  bargain- 
ing through  I'ejiresentatives  whom  the  eiuj)loyees  shall 
select.  The  new  Avage  scale  noAV  in  effect,  while 
amounting  to  a  reduction  of  16  2-3  per  cent,  for  all 
hourly-i)aid  cmi)loyees,  and  an  average  of  20  per  cent. 
or  a  little  more  for  common  labor,  is  said  by  the  com- 
pany to  be  95  per  cent,  above  the  1915  rate  of  pay. 

The  Pii|ua  Strawboard  Company,  which  was  recently 
formed  to  take  over  the  American  Strawboard  Com- 
l)any's  mills  at  Tippecanoe  and  Piqua,  near  Dayton, 
Ohio,  is  now  in  full  operation  under  the  management 
of  Bert  Ilelman,  of  Tippecanoe.  It  is  manufacturing 
all  grades  of  cap  stock  and  colors  and  is  equipped 
with  a  mill  liner  on  one  machine  for  parchment  and 
other  linings  of  high  grade.  A  separate  liner  is  also 
being  installed  for  putting  on  moisture-proof  linings. 
The  Tippecanoe  mill  has  been  rebuilt  and  doubled  in 
size  and  is  modern  in  every  department.  Two  paper 
machines  are  now  being  operated  in  place  of  one  in 
the  old  mill. 

Notification  of  a  conference  for  the  i)nrpose  of  con- 
sidering a  further  I'eadjustment  of  wages  was  sent  last 
week  to  officers  of  the  Eagle  Lodge  of  papermakers 
and  affiliated  organizations  in  Holyoke,  Mass.,  by  the 
Ijalior  Commissioner  of  the  American  Writing  Paper 
Company,  acting  for  that  company  and  othei-  jiaper 
manufacturers  in  the  vicinity.  The  ccniference  is  called 
for  August  22,  and  the  notice  points  out  that  wages 
have  been  reduced  in  other  sections  of  the  country 
where  pajjcr  is  maiuifactured  in  competition  with  the 
Il<dyoke  mills.  The  iiapernutkers'  union  will  receive 
ilie  comnnuiication  officially  at  a  meeting  whidi  will 
lie  held  August  7. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Gottesman,  Vice-President  of  the  Hud- 
son Trading  Company,  New  York,  who  was  married 
recently  is.  with  his  bride,  making  an  extended  trip 
aeross  the  continent.  Before  he  returns  to  the  States, 
it  is  ]Mr.  Gottesman "s  intention  to  visit  the  company's 
eoiHieetions  abroad  as  well  as  at  the  Stockholm  office, 
the  Hudson  Trading  Company  Aktiebolag. 
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A-l.  Matai  Wood  for  Papermaking.  World's  Paper 
Trade  Review,  Ixxv,  1:1  Mat;ii  oi'  black  pine  is  a  large 
coniferous  tree  40  to  80  It.  high,  with  a  trunk  2  to  4  ft. 
in  diameter.  It  occurs  in  the  f()rest.s  throughout  New 
Zealand,  from  North  Cape  southwards.  After  experi- 
menting it  was  found  that  although  the  pulp  obtained 
had  excellent  felting  properties,  and  yielded  paper  of  . 
good  strength,  it  could  not  be  satisfactorily  l)leached 
and  the  yield  was  low.  It  seems  unlikely  therefore, 
that  this  wood  could  be  profitably  employed  as  a  paper- 
making  material. — A.O. 

A-3.  Bamboo  Pulp.  World's  Paper  Trade  Review, 
Ixxv,  8,  p.  728.  A  discussion  of  an  article  on  the  utili- 
zation of  bamboo  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  pulp 
from  the  Forest  Economists  Office.  Dehra  Dun,  India, 
which  appeared  in  the  Indian  Forester.  A  wealth  of 
information  is  displayed  on  the  subject,  which  has  been 
fullv  investigated. — A.C. 

A-3.  Marram  Grass  for  Papermaking.  Paper  Maker 
and  British  Paper  Trade  Journal,  Ixi,  13,  p.  -WJ.  Ex- 
perimeuts  with  marram  grass  found  at  Blakeney  Point, 
Norfolk,  show  that  while  a  paper  may  be  made  from 
it  it  i.s  not  a  suitable  material  out  of  which  to  manu- 
facture fine  papers.  It  requires  more  than  three  times 
as  much  bleach  as  that  used  for  esparto  without  getting 
nearlv  so  white  a  color. — A.C. 

A-3.  Fiber  Experiments.  World's  Paper  Trade  Re- 
view, Ixxv,  6.  Scarcity  of  raw  material  for  the  manu- 
facture of  all  grades  of  paper  has  led  to  experiments 
with  straw,  grasses  and  other  fibrous  materials  for 
papermaking.  Experimentally  they  can  be  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  paper  but  may  not  be  successful 
commerciallv. — A.C. 

A-3;  K  18.  Paper  from  Rice  Hulls,  by  W.  P.  TAYLOR. 
World's  Paper  Trade  Review,  Ixxv,  (i.  The  successful 
making  of  cardboard  from  rice  hulls.  Two  mills  arc 
tf)  be  stai-tcd  in  San  Francisco. -A.C. 

A-3.  Treatment  of  Papyrus.  World's  Paper  Trade 
Review,  Ixxv,  6.  A  method  patented  by  A.  Pehouee, 
whereby  plants  growing  by  the  side  of  rivers  and  ponds 
such  as  the  papyrus,  the  hippopotamus  plant  and  other 
herbaceous  varieties,  especially  tropical  plants,  can  be 
used  economically. — A.C. 

A-3.  Paper  from  Bog-  Grass :  Paper  Maker  and  Brit- 
ish Paper  Trade  Journal,  Ixi,  1.  A  luill  located  near 
Barranqueras,  in  tiie  ("haeo  Territory,  on  the  Parana 
river  is  using  a  raw  material,  a  species  of  bog  grass 
called  "paja  brava."  This  grass  grows  during  the 
whole  year  and  is  very  abundant.  At  present  the  mill 
is  equipped  to  make  only  pulp  in  sheets  and  strawboard 
for  paper  boxes.  It  has  a  capacity  of  three  tons  straw- 
board  a  day. — A.C. 

A-3.  Papyrus  Stems.  The  World's  Paper  Trade  Re- 
view, Ixxv,  12.  A  discussion  of  the  stems  of  Cyprus 
papyrus  as  to  their  suitability  as  a  paiiermaking  materi- 
al.—A.C. 

A-3.  Paper  from  Chinese  Straw.  World's  Paper 
Trade  Review,  Ixxv,  11.  It  is  stated  that  Chinese 
chemists  have  discovered  a  new  way  of  making  finer 
grades  of  paper  from  native  straw  comparing  favor- 
ably with  the  fine  grades  of  imported  stock.  A  mill  for 
this  purpose  has  been  operated  in  Shanghai. — A.C. 
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A-3.  Esparto  Pulp  in  Spain.  World's  Paper  Trade 
Review,  lxx\,  11.  The  iJiitish  vice-consul  at  Almeria 
(H.  M.  K.  llarrisonj  reports  to  the  Department  of  Ovei'- 
seas  Ti'ade  that  a  Spanish  company  has  been  formed 
with  a  cajiital  of  four  million  pesetas  with  tiie  object 
of  making  pulp  fi'om  esparto  grass. — A.C. 

A-3.  Bamboo  Pulp.  World's  Paper  Trade  Review, 
Ixxv,  13.  The  second  article  on  bamboo  ini\\>.  dealin<; 
with  its  value  as  a  raw  material. — A.C. 

A-3.  Fijian  Papermaking  Fiber.  World's  Paper 
Trade  Review,  Ixxv.  ^■i.  "Nan"  is  the  Fiji  name  fur 
Hibiscus  tiliaceous  Linn,  a  small  tree  or  bush  widely 
distributed  in  the  tropics.  The  stems  give  a  good  yield 
of  pulp  when  subjected  to  mild  treatment  with  caustic 
soda  but  th(>  qualitv  of  the  jiulp  is  rather  inferior. — 
A.C. 

A-3.  Anhinga  Stems.  World's  Paper  Trade  Review, 
Ixxv.  1:5.  Kx|icrinients  with  the  Anhinga  j)laiit.  which 
occurs  abundantly  in  parts  of  Brazil,  show  tliat  the  an- 
hinga stems  yield  a  I'ulji  furnishing  a  good  brown 
paper,  but  the  pulp  cannot  be  bleached  to  a  sufficiently 
pale  tint  foi-  the  manufacture  of  paper  suitable  for 
writing  or  jirinting  purposes. — A.C. 

A-3.  Kokerboom  as  Papermaking  Material.  World's 
Paper  Trade  Review,  Ixxv,  14.  Tests  with  Kokerboom 
carried  on  at  the  Imperial  Institute,  London,  show 
that^  on  the  whole,  the  grass  is  not  a  promising  paper- 
making  material  and  that  it  is  inferior  for  this  purpose 
to  other  South  African  products,  such  as  the  tambookie 
and  other  grasses,  which  have  been  examined  at  the 
Imperial  Institute. — A.C. 

A-3.  Papyrus  Sive  Ars  Conficiendae  Papyri.  Paper 
Makers'  Monthly  Journal,  lix.  3.  The  preface  and  in 
troduetion  of  a  quaint  old  latin  poem  dated  169.S.  which 
relates  the  story  of  the  art  of  making  paper.  This 
curious  poem  was  unearthed  some  years  ago  by 
AUCtUSTIN  BLANCHET,  president  of  the  French 
Technical  Association. — A.C. 

A-3.  Paper  Pnlp  from  Bagasse.  Paper  Making,  xl. 
4.  This  article  by  C.  .1.  WEST,  on  the  use  of  an  im- 
portant new^  source  of  pulp  for  papermaking,  the  use 
of  which  will  materially  prolong  the  productive  life 
of  the  pul])  and  jiaper  industry  in  Canada.- — A.C. 

A-11.  Felspar  and  China  Clay.  China  Clay  Trade 
Review,  lii,  21.  Kxtracts  from  an  interesting  pamphlet 
issued  by  the  Ijnperial  ^Mineral  Resources  Bureau,  con- 
taining facts  about  the  production  and  uses  of  felspar 
and  cornish  china  store. — A.C. 

A 11.  Colloidal  Properties  of  Clay.  China  Clay 
Trade  Review,  iii.  21.  .\  discussion  and  comparison  of 
English  and  American  china  clay  and  their  respective 
colloidal  properties. — A.C. 

A  11.  Pottery  Clays,  by  JAIMES  SCOTT.  China  Clay 
Trade  Review,  iii,  21.  Description  of  the  minute  fea- 
tures an<l  conduct  of  pottery  china  clays. — A.C. 

All.  A  New  Clay  Loader.  China  Clay  Review,  xi. 
23.  A  highly  colloidal  clay,  Wilkinite,  has  been  found 
by  the  U.  S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory  to  be  valuable 
as  a  loading  material  for  giving  finish  and  printing 
qualties  to  book  paper.  This  clay  exists  in  large  de- 
posits in  the  intermountain  regions  of  the  Ignited 
States.— A.C. 
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A-14;  K-0.  Paper  Standardization.  World's  Paper 
Trade  Review,  l.xxv,  6.  The  principles  of  a  basis  for 
ag'reemeiit  in  the  staiulardizatioii  of  paper. — AX'. 

A-14.  Tearing  Strength  of  Paper.  World's  Paper 
Trade  Review,  Ixxv,  6.  Tests  used  in  tearing  paper 
ami  a  method  under  development,  which  will  give  data 
that  may  be  interpreted  to  show  the  strain  on  the  paper 
wliieli  teariiif;'  jirodnces. — A.C. 

A-14.  Testing  Gloss  on  Paper.  World's  Paper  Trade 
Review,  Ixxv,  12.  Description  of  an  instrument  for 
testing  the  gloss  on  jiaper  invented  by  L.  R.  IngersoU. 
—A.C. 

A-14.  The  Glarimeter.  Paper  Makers'  Monthly 
Journal,  lix,  '■>.  Describes  the  use  <if  the  Ingei-soll  glar- 
imeter for  the  measuring  of  the  glare  or  gloss  of  paper. 
~A.  C. 

A-14.  Test  for  Alum  in  Paper.  World's  Paper  Trade 
Review,  Ixxv,  12.  A  method  for  determining  the  pres- 
ence of  sulphate  of  alumina  in  paper. — A.C. 

A-14.  Pocket  Quadrant  Demy  Balance.  Paper 
Makers'  Monthly  Journal,  lix,  ?>..  An  illustrated  des- 
cription of  paper  estimating  machine  of  Vandome, 
Titford  &  Company,  Ltd.,  5  St.  Marv  Axe,  Ijoudon, 
K.C.  3.— A.C. 

A-14.  Paper  Durability,  Paper  Making,  xl,  4.  An 
artich'  by  MM.  AKTBERT  and  l^OUMER  of  the  French 
School  of  Paper  Making,  on  the  effect  of  loading  mat- 
erials such  as  china  clay  and  the  durability  of  the  pai)er 
in  which  they  are  largely  used.  Except  in  the  case  of 
technical  and  financial  journals,  the  use  of  heavily 
loaded  |)ulps  of  inferior  qualit.v  does  not  decrease  the 
durability. — A.( '. 

A-15.  Tests  for  Unbleached  Sulphite  and  Sulphate 
Fibers,  by  R.  E.  LOFTON  and  M.  F.  MERRITT.  Paper 
Maker's  Monthly  Journal,  lix,  2.  Review  of  the  vari- 
ous methods  pritposcd  for  distinguishing  between  un- 
bleached sulphite  and  sulphate  fibers  and  describing 
the  development  and  application  of  a  new  method  for 
accomplishing  the  result.  (For  complete  article  see 
Technical  Association  Papers,  Series  JIT.) — A.C. 

A-16.  Testing  and  Inspection  of  Cement,  by  E.  J. 
MASON.  Canadian  Engineer,  xl,  7,  p.  22.5.  How  ce- 
ment ])urcliased  by  Hydroelectric  Power  Commission 
of  Ontario  is  sampled  and  tested. — A.C. 

B-4.  Jack  Pine  for  Paper  Pulp.  Paper  Making,  xl, 
4.  An  article  on  the  use  of  an  important  new  source 
of  pulp  for  pa])ernuiking,  the  use  of  whicli  will  mat- 
erially ])rolong  the  iirodnctive  life  of  the  pulj)  and 
|)apt>r  industry  in  Canada. — A.C. 

B  4.  Jack  Pine  for  Papermaking,  World's  Paper 
Trade  Review,  Ixxv,  9,  p.  824.-A.  C. 

B-9.  Ontario's  Pulpwood  Industry.  Paper  Maker 
and  British  Paper  Trade  Journal,  Ixi,  2.  .\  (imp  in 
liriee  of  probably  $2.00  jier  cord  is  looked  for  in  the 
fall.— A.C. 

B-G  Wood  Substitute.  Can.  patent  208,66-lJOSEPir  IT. 
DAVICNON,  Longueil,  Quebec.  Canada,  Feb.  22.  1921. 
The  herein  described  composition  of  matter,  approxi- 
mately consisting  of  glue  1  lb.;  potato  starch  1  lb.; 
common  paper  scrap  minutely  cut  up  1  lb.;  pure  water 
for  each  cubic  unit  of  fi  ft.  square  bv  '''s  i'l.  thick  iral.  2. 
— A.r.-C. 

E-2.  Sulphite  Spirit.  World's  Paper  Trade  Review, 
Ixxv.  13.  A  discussion  of  the  successful  utilization  of 
spent  sulphite  liquor. — A.C. 

F-5.  Saving  Digester  Waste.  World's  Paper  Trade 
Review  Ixxv,  14.  A  description  of  an  apparatus  for 
removing  fiber,  the  patent  for  which  has  l)een  granted 
to  WM.  M.  WALI;ACE.  Canon  Grove,  Denny,   Scot- 


land. The  advantage  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  a 
ready  means  of  washing  out  fiber  from  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  perforated  bottom  and  the  false  bottom  and 
below  the  latter  so  that  this  fiber  is  saved  and  is  pre- 
vented from  getting  to  the  evaporators. — A.C. 

H-5.  Bleach  and  Bleaching.  Paper  Making,  xl,  3. 
A  paper  on  the  subject  by  F.  D.  LIUUY,  read  before 
the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Superintendents 
Association. — A.C. 

H-0.  Cutting  Bleach  Cost,  by  L.  D.  VORCE.  Paper 
Making,  xl,  2.  The  cost  of  bleaching  is  very  much 
lessened  when  the  paper  maker  makes  his  own  bleach. 
—A.C. 

K-5;  K-6.  Mechanical  Rammers  for  Digesters. 
World's  Paper  Trade  Review,  Ixxv,  6.  Description  of 
a  mechanical  rammer  u.sed  for  compressing  in  the  di- 
gester, straw  and  other  materials  which  swell. — A.C. 

K  6.  Recovering  Paper  Stock.  World's  Paper  Trade 
Review,  Ixxv,  12.  An  article  on  the  recovei-y  of  waste 
papers. — A.C. 

K-7,  Formation  of  the  Sheet.  World's  Paper  Trade 
Review,  Ixxv,  12.  An  article  stating  how  a  well  made 
sheet  or  a  poorly  made  sheet  can  be  made  in  the  beater 
engine  and  an  illustration  given  of  each  ca.se. — A.C. 

K-7.  Continuous     Automatic     Mixing     System     for 
Paper   Stock.      Paper   Making,    xl,    4.      A    paper   bv 
EDWARD  .1.   TRIMBEY.   read   befoie   the   American 
Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry 
A.C.  .       ■  ■ 

K-7.  Beating— Today  and  Tomorrow.  Paper  Mak- 
ing, xl,  3.  An  address  by  W.  B.  Campbell  read  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Technical  Section  of  the  Can- 
adian Pulp  and  Paper  Association. — A.C.       * 

K-8.  Paper  Dyeing,  by  0.  KRESS.     Paper  Making. 
xl,  2.     A  detailed  description  of  tlie  dyeing  of  paper 
and  the  matching  of  shades. —  A.C. 
.  K-8.  The    Dyeing   of  Paper  Pulp.     World's    Paper 
Trade  Review,  Ixxv,  6. — An  interesting  discussion  oi 
the  effect  of  wrapping  paper  on  yarns. — A.C. 

K-8.  Dyeing  Paper  Pulp.  Paper  Making,  xl,  3.  In  a 
lecture  on  "The  Dyeing  of  Pai)er  Pulp"  J.  HI'^EBXEK 
explains  the  different  factors  to  be  considered  before 
satisfactory  results  can  be  obtained.  — .\.C. 

K-9.  Paper  Fibers  in  Relation  to  Mineral  Loaders. 
China  Clay  Review,  xi.  23.  An  illustrated  article  de- 
scribing the  chemical  and  jjhy.sical  characteristics  of 
fibers  and  loading  materials. — A.C. 

K-9.  Retention  of  Clay  in  Paper.  Paper  Making,  xl, 
4.  An  article  on  the  pi-olilem  of  maxiunini  i-etention 
of  clay  in  paper  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy 
and  the  natural  desire  to  see  that  every  pound  of  load- 
ing added  to  the  pulp  in  the  beating  engine  is  nltimate- 
Iv  produced  in  the  manufactured  paper,  and  also  from 
the  necessity  for  seeuriut;'  a  maximum  pi'inting  effect 
—A.C. 

K-10.  Glue  Hints.  Paper  Container,  iv.  '>.  An  abstract 
fi'om  a  booklet  on  Glue  Handling  by  the  late  FREMAN 
KAHRS  giving  some  useful  information  on  this  ad- 
hesive.— A.C. 

K-10.  Chemical  Reactions  in  Sizing  Paper.  Paper 
Making,  xl,  4.  A  paper  bv  W.  E.  BYRO.V  IJAKER. 
read  before  the  American  Technical  Association  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Industr\-      A.C. 

K-10.  Substitutes  for  Alum  in  Panerroaking.  Paper 
Maker,  xl,  4.  A  paper  by  .MAX  CLIXE.  read  before 
the  American  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Industry. — A.C. 

(Continued  on  page  818.') 
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Tlie  cliief  topic  of  interested  discussion  in  pulj)  and 
paper  cii'i'les  continues  to  be  the  Riordon  position. 
Practically  everywhere  among  business  men  one  hears 
keen  disapiioititnient  expi-essed  that  Canadian  money 
has  not,  so  far,  been  forthcoming  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties to  save  the  situation.  A  high  financial  authority 
of  Toronto,  who  was  good  enough  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  the  writer,  gave  me  his  views  as  follows:  "In  the 
first  place,"  he  said,  "it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
financial  interests,  which  ordinarily  might  have  been 
expected  to  come  forward  to  assist  the  Riordon  re- 
organization scheme  to  go  through,  are  many  of  them, 
not  without  their  own  embarrassments  at  this  juncture. 
Money,  just  now,  is  not  readily  available  for  a  project 
of  this  nature.  Secondly,  there  has  been  an  enormous 
lot  of  unfavorable  comment — much  of  it  very  likely 
unjustified — on  the  expenditure  incurred  on  the  Kipa- 
wa  plant,  and  this  has  had  a  very  detrimental  effect 
on  the  readiness  of  the  public  to  invest.  Thirdly,  the 
market  for  the  products  of  the  concern  is  at  present  in 
a  dejjressed  condition,  and,  though  the  demand  for 
pulp  may  probably  be  expected  to  revive  before  long, 
just  when  the  revival  will  take  place  is  a  matter  of 
uncertainty.  Finally,  the  whole  matter  came  before 
the  investing  public  in  a  very  unfortunate  way.  "Wieeks 
of  unfortunate  rumors  have  been  succeeded  by  weeks 
of  delay,  equally  unfortunate,  as  regards  the  prospects 
of  adequate  financial  assistance  being  forthcoming,. 
during  which  no  report,  save  of  the  vaguest  kind,  as 
to  how  matters  were  going,  were  i.ssued,  and  ultimate- 
ly pulilic  interest  of  a  salutary  kind  waned.  In  some 
form  or  other,  the  enterprise  must  survive.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  the  alternative  refunding  scheme  which  is  to 
be  profounded,  but  of  the  details  of  which  we,  as  yet, 
are  ignorant,  may  be  more  suceessfid  than  the  plan 
which  has  failed  to  evoke  the  requisite  financial 
response,  but,  should  it  fail,  other  alternatives  yet  re- 
main t-o  be  tried.  One  may  certainly  hope  that  the 
American  bond-holders  will  not,  in  effect,  get  control 
of  this  Canadian  concern.  Heavy  holdings  of  Riordon, 
by  the  way,  are  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity.  It  has  been 
suggested"  that  the  sale  of  parts  of  the  Company's 
properties  should  be  resorted  to.  in  order  to  help  te- 
wards  the  liquidation  of  liabilities.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  this  course  would  have  the  effect  of  wiping  out 
part  of  both  preferred  and  comnum  stock. 

Mr.  I.  W.  Killam,  of  the  Riordon  Directors'  Com- 
mittee, has  been  visiting  both  Toronto  and  Ottawa.  It 
is  thought  i)ossible  that,  while  in  those  cities,  he  has 
been  able  1o  arrange  for  fni'ther  extensions  of  lime 
with  large  creditoi's. 

In  connection  with  the  Ki(u-ii(iii  imsition,  the  Toronto 
Globe,  in  an  article  headed  Riordon 's  Crisis,  says,  in 
part:  "At  present  prices,  the  issues  on  the  market  have 
a  valuation  of  only  ij^l .Oi'J.ijOO,  as  against  the  par  valu- 
ation of  $4:j.OOO,d00  and  a  market  value  at  the  top 
price  in  each  ease  of  $19,550,000.  The  market  value 
of  the  old  Riordon  common  reached  22(i  at  the  high 
last  year,  and  is  now  down  to  4.  The  high  price  for 
the  liew  Riordon  common  was  7.  and  it  is  now  %.  The 
new  Riordon  preferred  was  as  high  as  41,  and  is  now 
down  to  6." 


Helen  .Mines,  a  village  in  liie  Michipicoten  district, 
near  Sault  .Ste-^Iarie,  Out.,  has  been  wiped  out  by 
forest  fires  raging  in  that  section.  The  village  has 
been  unoccupied,  except  by  a  watchman,  since  the 
mine,  which  belo)igs  to  the  Algoma  Steel  Corporatir)ii, 
ceased  operations  in  1918.  Alining  operations  were 
first  commenced  there  some  twenty-two  years  ago,  and 
at  one  time  the  village  had  a  population  of  400. 

It  is  satisfactory  that  the  Province  of  Quebec  is,  at 
the  present  time,  wholly  exempt  from  forest  blazes. 
Experts  of  the  Forestry  Branch  of  the  Depai'tnient  of 
Laiuls  and  Forests  are  busy  compiling  reports  on 
damages  done  by  recent  outbreaks,  some  of  which  un- 
fortunately, were  of  very  serious  dimensions. 

It  is  not,  perhaps,  verv  clearly  appreciated  how  large 
.and  imi)ortaiit  are  the  two  pulp  areas  which  have  been 
recently  disposed  of  by  the  Ontario  (TOvernment  to  two 
Toronto  biddei-s.  The  Nagagami  timber  limit,  for 
which  the  bid  of  the  Transcontinental  Development 
Corporation  has  been  accepted,  comprises  2,300  square 
miles.  The  Long  Lake  Limit.  Avhich  goes  to  Y.  H. 
Black,  acting  for  a  syndicate,  is  still  larger,  covering 
3,400  square  miles.  In  the  ease  of  the  former  sale,  the 
purchasers  have  to  contract  to  erect  a  pulp  mill  costing 
.'til, 000,000  and  having  a  daily  production  of  100  tons  of 
pulp  and  employing  700  persons.  In  the  case  of  the 
latter  sale,  the  purchasers  have  to  erect  a  mill  costing 
not  less  than  .i^l.OOO.OOO  ami  producing  150  tons  of  pulp 
daily  and  employing  300  persons.  In  each  case,  the 
purchasers  are  to  pay  80  cents  a  cord  for  spruce  and 
40  cents  for  other  woods  and  $2.50  a  1,000  feet  for  red 
and  Abitibi  pine.  Water  power  rights  are  reserved 
to  the  Crown,  and  provision  is  to  be  made  whereb.v  the 
purchasers  may  utilize  certain  streams  to  generate 
power  for  their  mills.  Each  purchasing  bod.v  has  to 
erect,  when  so  instructed  b.v  the  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  a  paper  mill  of  75  to  100  tons  daily  capacit.v. 

The  Abitibi  Pul^i  and  Paper  Compan.v,  Ltd.,  has  been 
successful  in  securing  a  big  contract  for  the  supply  of 
newsprint  from  a  large  and  well-known  group  of  Am- 
erican publications. 

The  Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper 
Association  has  elected  to  full  membership,  Mr.  F.  O. 
White  aiul  Mr.  L.  M.  Smith,  both  with  the  Bromi)ton 
Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  East  Angus,  Que. 

^ir.  A.  L.  Dawe,  Seci-etary  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association,  has  returned  from  a  trip  to  Clarke 
<'ity.  A  number  of  American  newspaper  men  were  in 
the  party.  The  visitors  were  surprised  to  find  a  ciiui- 
fdi'table.  prosperous  comminiity  of  6(X)  or  so,  with  good 
houses,  etc.  The  pulp  mill  is  operating  and  a  vessel  is 
exi^ected  this  week  to  take  on  a  cargo  of  groundwood. 

The  large  brass  foundr.v  of  T.  McAvity  &  Sons,  at 
St.  John,  N.B.  is  temporarily  closed.  Customers  can 
be  taken  care  of  from  stocks  on  hand. 

I'he  Talhnan  Brass  &  iletal  Co.  have  prepared  a  new 
stock  list  which  will  be  of  interest  to  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry. 

The  T'nion  Sulphur  Company  whose  general  offices 
at  17  Battery  Place,  New  York,  have  been  familiar  to 
Canadians  for  many  years  have  moved  to  the  Fraseh 
Building,   33   Rector   Street,   New   York.     The   Fraseh 
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Buikliiig  is  fifteen  slofies;  liigii  and  is  locHted  al  tlie 
<-(ii'iier  i)f  West  and  Jiedor  Streets  and  was  tiiiilt  1>\' 
tlie  Uiiidii  Sul])liui'  ('oiiipany  wlio  will  oi-uiipy  four 
floors  and  lease  the  halaiice.  Tiic  luiilding  its  fittingly 
named  in  honor  of  the  late  ileiiiiaii  Faseh  founder  of 
the  Union  Sulphur  Company  and  -wlio.  until  his  death 
in  1914,  was  its  president. 

Mr.  Guy  Tombs,  traffic  inanajiei'  for  the  Canatlian 
Export  Paper  Co.,  and  Mrs.  Tombs,  are  spending  a 
three  weeks  holiday  at  Halifax.  They  are  aeeonipanied 
by  their  son,  Laurenee,  of  Quebec. 

The  A.  G.  fur  Zellstoff  und  Pappeufai)rikation,  Char- 
lottenburg,  has  disti'ihuted  a  dividend  of  15  per  cent, 
plus  10  per  cent  bonus.  Not  so  bad  for  a  "down  and 
out""  industry  in  a  "bankrupt"'  country. 


PAPER  IN  FRANCE. 

Tliere  is  jn-actically  a  state  vt  war  between  tlie  Scan- 
dinavian pulp  mills  and  the  French  paper  mills,  over 
pulp  contracts.  The  former  wish  to  .stand  by  the  eon- 
tracts  made  last  year,  while  the  latter  claim  that  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  do  so. 

The  P^rench  paper  mills,  through  their  Association 
("Syndicat  des  Fabricants  de  Papier  et  ("artou  dc 
Finance ")  have  submitted  the  following  facts  to  the 
Scandinavians : 

Current  eonti-acts  involve  a  total  of  about  Slfi'.^')  tons 
and  23  buyers. 

Of  this  amount,  the  Norwegian  contracts  are  for  4,!)() 4 
tons  (dry  weight)  of  mechanical  ]nUp,  and  ihiti  tons 
(dry  weight)  of  bleached  pulp,  while  the  Swedish  con- 
tracts are  for 

3,000  tons     of  mechanical  pulp. 
24,44!)  tons  of  strong  unblcachetl  sulphite. 
3, ()()()  tons  of  easy  bleaching  sulphite. 

740  tons  of  bleached  sulphite. 

575  tons  of  kraft  pulp   (all  dry  weight). 

Counting  the  Norwegian  exchange  at  240  and  the 
Swedish  exchange  at  325,  the  value  of  this  pulp,  at  the 
present  contract  prices,  would  be  91,500,000  francs,  the 
mean,  f.o.l).  ju-ices  being  150  francs  per  100  kilos  for 
groundwood  and  270  francs  for  unl)leached  sulphite. 

To  this  must  be  added  the  cost  of  transportation  by 
water  and  rail,  and  the  duty ;  so  that  for  a  mill  situated 
in  or  near  Paris  the  total  cost  would  be  about  171  francs 
for  dry  groundwood  and  286,40  francs  for  unbleached 
sulphite.  At  this  rate  the  cost  of  newspi-int  would  be 
272  fi'ancs  per  100  kilos,  as  shown  below : 

Francs. 

30  kilos  sulphite  pulp  at  286.40  francs 85 

65  kilos  groundwood  at  171  francs Ill 

10  kilos  waste  papers  at  60  francs 6 

Miscellaneous,  sizing,  etc 2.05 

160  kilos  coal  at  130  francs  a  ton 21 

Cost  of  manufacture 46 

Total 272 

At  the  present  time  newsprint  cannot  be  sold  higher 
than  150  francs.  There  are  offers  of  Swedish  news- 
prmt  at  125  francs  c.i.f.  Rouen,  and  of  calendered  Nor- 
wegian papei-  at  140  francs  c.i.f.  Rouen,  There  is  even 
talk  of  114  francs  for  newsprint. 

It  is  therefore  utterly  impossible  for  French  pajier 
makers  to  stand  by  the  contracts  passed  last  year;  and 
unless  the  said  contracts  are  completely  changed  all  the 
French  ]iaper  mills  will  have  to  shut  down. 

At  a  convention  of  the  jiajier  manufacturers  held  on 
the  2nd  of  May,  the  following  jnunciples  were  put  for- 
ward to  serve  as  a  basis  for  modification  of  existing 


contracts. 

1  )    Initial  lediicliou  of  piices. 

2)  OjUioii  for  the  buyers  to  obtain  an  extension  of 
the  terms  <d'  the  pulp  deliveries. 

3)  Eventual  prolongation  of  the  payments  on  the 
quantities  to  be  delivei-ed  during  1921. 

4)  Ojjtion  for  the  buyers  to  annid  the  contracts  either 
in  whole  or  in  part. 

5)  Ojjtion  for  the  buyers  to  modify  the  first  condi- 
tion b.>-  new  contracts. 

Owing  to  the  general  situation  in  French  indu.strial 
circles,  the  French  manufacturers  were  unable  to  form 
a  delegaticm  to  send  to  Sweden,  as  the  heads  of  the  large 
concerns  were  fcrced  to  remain  at  home.  The  proi)osals 
were  therefore  submitted  through  their  agent. 

As  far  as  can  be  .judged  at  present,  the  Swedes  seem 
to  have  taken  the  matter  in  the  proper  spirit  and  have 
replied  that  they  would  be  willing. to  go  to  Paris  to  di.s- 
cu.ss  tlu!  matter. — A.  P.('. 

(Froiri  T,a  Papetci'ie,  May  25,  1921.) 

Price  of  French  Newsprint. 

In  its  monthly  market  report  the  "Courier  du  Livre,'" 
of  June,  says: 

■  We  look  for  a  I'apid  recovery  to  normal  quotations 
and  hclievp  that  prices  will  be  stabilized  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $110  per  ton  for  French  newsprint,  $100 
per  ton  for  Finnish,  and  about  $95  per  ton  for  .the 
Scandinavian.'" 


U.S.  NE"WSPRINT  INDUSTRY  THREATENED. 

in  a  statement  issued  by  International  Paper  in  Con- 
nection with  its  labor  re  employment  problem  to  clear 
up  misunderstandings,  it  is  said  in  part : 

"It  has  been  repeatedly  .stated  that  the  reduction  in 
employes"  wages  was  30  per  cent.  This  is  not  the  fact. 
The  reduction  in  wages  is  16  2-3  per  cent  for  all  hourly 
paid  employes  except  common  and  ordinary  labor,  the 
rates  which  average  a  little  over  20  per  cent  reduction 
and  are  38c  and  40c  an  hour.  The  new  or  reduced 
wage  rate  for  all  hourly  employes  still  leaves  the  aver- 
age rate  95  per  cent  higher  than  in  1915. 

"During  1920  company "s  contract  price  for  new.s- 
papei'  was  up  to  $130  per  ton  f.o.b.  mill,  whereas  its 
present  contract  price  is  $95  a  ton.  at  which  reduced 
price  there  is  not  sufficient  market  to  fully  operate  the 
mills.  This  reduction  in  selling  price  means  the  com-' 
pan.\-  must  lose  $35  a  ton  revenue.  The  new  wage  rate 
means  the  employes  will  bear  approximatelv  $4  ton  of 
this. 

"German  and  Scandinavian  paper  is  now  offered  in 
^Jl"'  "*  "'■•^-  l^oston,  Pliiladelphia  and  other  places  at 
$77  ton  delivered. 

"Considerably  over  three-quarters  of  a  million  tons 
of  Canadian  paper  is  sold  in  the  T'nited  States  yearly. 
The  present  advantage  to  the  Canadian  manufjicturer 
in  the  money  exchange  rate  between  the  value  of  Cana- 
dian and  American  money  received  for  this  paper 
amounts  to  approximately  $10  to  $15  a  ton. 

"Wages  must  bear  some  jiart  of  the  foregoing  re- 
venue losses  and  differences  in  price  if  the  paper  in- 
dustry in  this  country  is  to  continue  to  exist. "" 


ELECTRIC  POWER  FOR  PULP  MILL. 
Mr.   Angus  :\IcLcan.of    the    Hatliurst    Co.,    has  con- 
tracted to  connect  the  Nepi.siquit  power  plant  with  the 
Dominion   pulj)   mill,   and   the  Fraser  companies   have 
contracted  for  the  power  for  the  i)ulp  mill. 
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K-12.  Spraying  Device.  World's  Paper  Trade  Re- 
view, Ixxv,  8,  712.  The  object  of  this  invention  by 
Ixobert  W.  Steven.s  is  to  arrange  a  shower  pipe  in  close 
rehition  to  the  cylinder  roll  or  moiilil  to  be  sprayed,  and 
provide  for  longitudinally  moving  the  i)ii)e  and  arrange 
within  the  pipe  a  series  of  swales,  which  as  the  pipe  is 
moved,  will  clear  the  openings  in  the  pipe  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  water  to  be  freely  discharged.      A.C 

K-12.  Handling  a  Breast  Roll.  Paper  Making,  \\.  2, 
(from  Pulp  and  Paper  Dec  .iO,  ]!t2()i.  Following  ii 
letter  of  inipiii-y  the  Pusey  &  .lones  Company  cK'scribes 
a  device  for  handling  breast  rolls  and  e.\.plains  its  0})er- 
ation.    -A.C. 

K-12.  The  Life  of  Fourdrinier  Wires,  by  .1.  I).  WAT- 
SON. Paper  Making,  xl,  2.  llow  wire  cloth  for  Four- 
drinier machines  is  made ;  a  ie^v  of  the  causes  of  de- 
struction and  how  some  of  them  nuiy  be  avoided. — A.C. 

K-12.  Speed  Interlock  as  Applied  to  Paper  Machines. 
World's  Paper  Trade  Review,  Lxxv,  14.  A  paper  l)y 
V.  G.  WARliURTON  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  tlie 
Technical  Section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association,  Montreal;  World's  Paper  Trade  Review, 
lxxv,  15 — a  review  of  the  various  comments  Mr.  War- 
burton  dealt  with,  following  his  j)aper  on  the  subject, 
before  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. — 
A.C. 

K-17.  Book  Paper  from  Pine.  Paper  Making,  xl,  2. 
Trials  made  at  the  U.S.  Forest  Products  Laboratory. 
Madison,  Wis.— A.C. 

K-23.  Photographic  Base  Paper.  World's  Paper 
Trade  Review,  Ixxv,  1(3..  An  article  describing  a  new 
enteri)risc  for  the  manufacture  of  photographic  base 
pa]iei's. — A.C. 

K-0.  Developments  in  Papermaking  from  an  Engin- 
eering Point  of  View.  Paper  Makers  Monthly  Journal. 
lix,  :l  A  |)aper  by  T.  D.  XUTTALL  reati  at  the  Tech- 
nical Section  of  the  Paper  Maker's  Association.  Man- 
chester, June  13,  1921.— A.C. 

L-4.  Manufacture  of  Paper  Containers.  Paper  Con- 
tainer, iv,  2.  The  fourteenth  article,  of  a  series  on 
pa|)er  containers,  describing  the  cartoon  or  folding  box. 
—A.C. 

L-4.  Manufacture  of  Paper  Containers.  Paper  Con- 
tainer, iv,  :!.  The  fifteenlh  article  of  a  scries  on  the 
manufafrture  of  pai^er  containers. — A.(!. 

L-4.  Boxes  for  Groceries.  Paper  Container,  v.  4.  An 
abstract  of  a  lecture  by  J.  GlLI'.EIvT  MOSS  to  niem- 
hei-s  of  the  grocery  trade  classes  conducted  in  the 
Royal  Technical  College,  Glasgow,  on  paper  and  i)a>per 
boxes.  — .'\.( '. 

L-4.  Manufacture  of  Paper  Containers.  Paper  Con- 
taner,  iv.  .').  An  article  describing  the  uuunifaeture  of 
paper  cdiitainei-s,  the  seventeenth  ai'ticle  of  a  series. 
-A.C. 

L-4.  Corrugated  Boxes.  Paper  Contamer,  iv,  5.  An 
article  describing  how  to  seal  cori'iigated  bnxcs  for 
freight  aiul  express  shipment. — A.C. 

L  7.  German.  Paper  Yarn  Industry.  Paper  Maker 
and  British  Paper  Trade  Journal,  Ixi.  2.  .V  description 
of  the  uiu'xpectedly  rapid  development  of  the  paper 
yarn  industry  in  Gernuiny  aiul  a  list  of  industries  where 
paijcr  yarn  is  of  the  most  use.  —  A.C 

M-0.  Recording  Devices.     World's  Paper  Trade  Re 
view,  lxxv,  12.     An  article  descrihing  the  various  uses 
of  recording  devices  in  ]inlp  and  paper  mills. — \.C 

N-4.  Pulverized  Coal.    Paper  Makers  Monthly  Jour- 


nal, lix,  o.  An  abstract  from  the  third  aunual  report 
on  colloidal  chemistry  and  its  general  and  industrial 
application  issued  by  the  Department  of  Scientific  and 
Industrial  Research  dealing  with  the  plasticity  and 
binding  (pialitie.s'  of  elaj-s, — A.C. 

N-6.  Economic  Utilization  of  Heat  and  Power  in 
Paper  Mills.  Paper  Makers'  Monthly  Journal,  lix,  2. 
A  discussion  of  W.  Adamson  s  jjaper  on  utilization  of 
heat  and  power  in  paper  mills,  at  a  special  meeting  of 
the  Technical  Section  for  that  purpo.se.  lm])ortant 
items  mejitioned  in  Ids  paper  included  the  testing  of 
coal  for  its  calorific  value,  the  recording  of  COj  in  the 
boiler  house,  high  steam  pressure  for  power  production, 
etc.  The  i)a])er  wa.s  desei'ibed  by  Alexander  Maelvor 
as  a  remarkably  accurate  summarj^  of  the  best  up-to- 
date  jxiwer  ])laiit  engineering  for  paper  mills.  (See 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  Nov.  11,  1920,  for  article.) 
—A.C. 

N-7.  Hydroelectric  Developments  in  South  America. 
Industrial  Management,  Ixi,  3,  p.  93.  The  vast  re- 
sources for  the  development  of  hydroelectric  power  in 
the  countries  of  South  America  and  the  efforts  that  are 
being  made  to  cheapen  the  cost  of  fuel  for  transporta- 
tion and  other  pui'poses  in  these  regions. — A.C. 

N-7.  Testing  Turbine  Efficiency  by  Pressure  Measure- 
ment. Engineering  News  Record,  Ixxxvi,  11.  (iibson 
method  and  apparatus  investigated  experimentally  and 
used  in  practice  in  determination  of  discharge  of  water 
wheels  in  new  Niagara  Falls  plant  by  Norman  R.  Gib- 
son, hvdraulic  engineer,  Niagara  Falls  Power  Companv, 
Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.— A.C. 

N-7.  Ice  Formation  and  its  Prevention,  by  JOHN" 
MURPIIY.  Canadian  Engineer,  Ix,  10.  :Methods  for 
the  prevention  of  the  formation  of  ice  in  hydroelectric 
practice. — A.C. 

N-7.  Control  of  Winnipeg  and  English  River  Waters. 
Canadian  Engineer,  xl,  xix  .  An  article  on  the  predi- 
cament, the  withdrawal  by  the  Ontario  government  of 
the  bill  to  clothe  Avith  adequate  powers  the  Lake  of  the 
Wioods  control  board  named  l)y  order-in-couneil  in 
1918,  has  left  both  Ontario  and  Manitoba.  The  pro- 
posed mill  at  Kenoi-a.  Out.,  is  affected  by  the  discus- 
sion.— A.C. 

N-7  &  9.  Paper  and  Watei-power.  World's  Paper 
Trade  Review  lxxv.  16.  An  article  on  the  increased 
use  of  electrical  energy  for  all  industries,  but  parti- 
cularly in  the  iiaiier  industry. — A.C. 

N-0.  Snow  Surveying  in  Forecasting  Stream  Flow  by 
J.  E.  CIIUKCIl,  .li-.  Engineering  News  Record,  Ixxxvi, 
6.  7.  Methods,  factors  and  results  making  spring  pre- 
dictions of  sumniei-  water  supply  for  irrigation  and 
])owci'  in  streams  fed  by  mountain  snoAVS. — A.C. 

NO.  Electricity  on  Heat  Economy  Lines.  World's 
Paper  Trade  Review,  Ixxv,  17.  An  interesting  discus- 
sion by  the  Technical  Section,  of  Mr.  :\lALLlNSON's 
pajter. — A.C. 

N-0.  The  Production  of  Energy  from  Heat.  Paper 
Makers  Monthly  Journal,  lix.  :J.  An  abstract  of  an  ad- 
dress delivei'ed  al  the  opening  meeting  of  the  North 
Western  centre  of  the  Institution  of  Electric  Engineers, 
laken  from  the  Machinery  Market.  December.  1921. — 
A.C. 

0-3.  Purification  of  Waste  Waters,  by  E.  'V'.  i  IIA.M- 
liERS.     World's  Paper  Trade  Review  Ixxv.  10.— A.C. 

Q  4.  Proportioning  Concrete  on  Job  by  Exact  Meth- 
ods, by  H.  15.  YOUNG  and  T.  V.  :\IcCarthy.  Engineer- 
ing News  Record,  Ixxxvi,  11,  also  Canadian  Engineer, 
xl,  9.      Developnuuit  of  water  cement  ratio  and  surface 
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area  theories  permit  changes  of  proportions  to  produce 
35,000  cu.  yq.  of  concrete  of  desired  strength. — A.C. 

Q-4.  Concrete  Forms  and  Surface  Treatment,  by  T. 
FREEiMAN  liLAC'K.  Canadian  Engineer,  xl,  S.  Econ- 
omic purposes  that  forms  must  fulfill — steel  often  more 
profitable  thau  wooden  forms — some  doubtful  "sav- 
ings" in  concrete  construction — better  specifications 
lequii'ed. — A.C. 

R-1.  Woodpulp  in  Argentina.  World's  Paper  Trade 
Review,  Ixxv,  12.  The  opportunities  for  development 
of  pulp  in  Argentina  are  many,  one  of  the  jipecial  ad- 
vantages being  the  adequate  means  of  transportation 
liy  water. — A.C. 

R-1.  Pulp  Manufacture  in  Chile.  World's  Paper 
Trade  Review.  Ixxv.  ti.  The  information  now  collected 
includes  the  rcsidts  of  experiments  and  investigations 
which  have  been  carried  out. — A.C. 

R-3.  Making  Statistics  Talk,  by  M.  C.  KORTY.  In- 
dustrial Mangement,  Ixi,  1.  The  popular  language  of 
graphs.  How  charts  and  diagi-ams  may  best  be  pre- 
pared for  directors'  meeting,  executive  committees,  em- 
ployees uutraiued  in  graphics,  stockliolders.  and  for 
general  jiublicity  purposes. — A.(". 

R-5.  Costing  in  Paper.  World's  Paper  Trade  Review, 
Ixxv,  6.  Some  ijiteresting  [)oints  for  merchants 
brought  out  in  a  pam]ihlet  issued  by  the  Cost  Account- 
ing Committee  of  the  National  Paper  Tivide  Association 
of  U.S.A.  on  the  Standard  (Classification  of  Ex])enscs. 
.—AC. 

R-5.  The  Paper  Situation.  Paper  Container,  iv.  2. 
A  discussion  of  the  condition  of  papci-  industry  in 
Europe. ^-A.C. 

R  5.  German  Paper  in  Holland.  World's  Paper 
Trade  Review,  Ixxv,  12.  William  Sunt,  a  Dutch  printer 
writes  to  the  Daily  Mail  comijlaining  of  the  lack  of 
business  enterprise  on  the  pai't  of  British  mannfactni-- 
ers  ami  merchants. — A.C. 

R-5.  The  German  Paper  Industry.  World's  Paper 
Trade  Review,  Ixxv,  13.  An  article  telling  how  exports 
subsidize  inland  sales. — A.C. 

R-5. — The  German  Paper  Industry.  World's  Paper 
Trade  Review,  Ixxv,  17.  A  supplementary  report, 
based  on  statistics  prepared  f(n'  the  Reichs  office,  which 
during  the  war,  controlled  the  su])plies  of  wood  to  mills 
producing  newsprint,  has  been  issued  by  the  Federa 
tioii  of  British  Industries. — A.  C. 

R-7.  How  to  Avoid  Strikes.  Industrial  Management, 
Ixi.  3,  p.  77.  An  interview  \vitli  -Inhn  Hays  Haniniond 
in  which  he  makes  the  statement  "The  secret  of  avoid- 
ing strikes  lies  in  ])ers(iiud  coidact.'' — A.C 

R-7.  Less  Wages  or  More  Work  by  MAXWELL 
DRAKE.  Indu.strial  Management,  Ixi,  3.  The  alter- 
natives to  a  decreasctl  pi'odnction.  A  20  percent  in- 
crease in  i)roduction  is  safer  and  saner  than  a  20  per- 
cent decrease  in  wages — and  why. — A.C. 

R-7.  Mitigating  Unemployment,  l)y  J.  J.  MALLON. 
Paper  Container,  iv,  2.  A  scheme  whereby  unemploy- 
Hient  shall  not  cause  so  terrible  a  strain  on  the  indus- 
trial wiii'ld  as  the  ])ri'sent  sitnation  is  nnw  rcxcaliiiu'.  - 
A.C. 

R-7.  A  Shop  Committee  that  Failed,  hy  o.  \-\  (AIJ 
PENTEK.     Industrial   Management.     Tlie    cxperieiu'c 
of  one  firm  that  introduced  "Indnstrial   Democracv. "" 
—A.C. 

R-7.  Elimination  of  Wastes,  hy  II  KimEUT  ll()(  )\  LI,'. 
Engineering-  News  Record,  Iwwi.  s.  Possibilities  in 
the  elimination  of  wastes  and  tin'  intelliji'cnt  direi-tion 
of  productive  power  to  reduce  nncinployniciii  and  labor 
friction  are  outlined. — A.C. 


R-7.  What  Personality  Means  to  the  Workers,  by  d. 
EDWARD  LANGENDORFER.  Industrial  Manage- 
ment, Ixi,  1.  The  right  personal  touch  gets  results 
when  hard  and  fast  methods  fail. — A.C. 

R-8.  Chart  for  C.I. F.  Costs.  Paper  Maker  and 
British  Paper  Trade  Journal,  bci,  2.  The  Ilodge- 
Sheriff  Paper  Company,  Craven  House,  Kingsway, 
London,  has  issued  an  ingenious  and  simple  chart, 
which  has  been  designed  and  published  by  them  for 
instantly  ascertaiuing  the  c.i.f.  cost  of  papers  imported 
from  Canada  and  purchased  in  currency  f .o.b.  the  Can- 
adian port.  The  chart  has  been  principally  designed 
to  assist  importers  of  Wayagamack  kraft  papers,  whicdi 
are  meeting  with  a  steadily  increasing  deiuaiul  in  the 
Cnited  Kingdom. — A.C. 

R  9.  Paper  for  British  India.  World's  Paper  Trade 
Review,  Ixxv.  8,  p.  74G.  An  article  giving  the  revised 
ttiriff  vidnations  for  imports.      A.C. 

R-11.  Experimental  Paper  Mill  for  Slam.  World's 
Paper  Trade  Review,  Ixxv,  11.  The  Siamese  govern- 
ment has  planned  to  purchase  a  small  experimental 
paper  mill  for  use  in  Bangkok,  Siara,  for  the  purpose 
of  developing  the  use  of  raw  materials  such  as  Lalang 
grass,  rice  straw  and  banaiui  stems  for  paj)ei'nuiking. 
These  materials  have  been  previously  worked  out  by 
the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  and  a  fairly 
good  grade  of  paper  has  been  produced;  it  is  possible 
for  some  of  this  paper  to  be  used  by  some  of  the  govern- 
ments dejjartments  in  Siam.  The  mill  will  be  shipped 
complete  in  all  details  and  it  is  stated  that  the  Siamese 
government  has  decided  to  obtain  the  services  of  an 
American  to  install  the  mill,  start  operations  and  teach 
the  natives  to  handle  it. — A.C. 

R-11.  The  University  and  the  Industry.  World's 
Paper  Trade  Review,  Ixxv,  13.  In  an  address  by  Gen- 
eral Sir  Arthur  Currie  to  the  members  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  he  referred  to  the  need  in 
the  paper  manufaetiiriug,  for  the  iniity  of  the  univer- 
sity and  industry. — A.C. 

R-11.  Papermaking  Puzzles.  Paper  Makers  Monthly 
Journal  lix,  '■',.  A  i)a)ier  liy  K.  llKCKKoHJ),  read  be- 
fore the  London  division  of  the  Technical  Section. — 
A.C. 

R-12.  Costs  in  the  Paper  Mill.  Paper  Making,  xl.  2. 
James  A.  Reilly  describes  a  cost  system  that  contains 
practically  every  item  of  expense  and  reserves  to  care 
for  unexpected  contingencies  that  might  reduce  profits 
in  final  closing.    -A.C. 

R-12.  Cost  Accounting  Fundamentals.  B.  E.  HUT- 
CHINSON, Paper,  xvii,  22,  26  (Feb.  2,  1921).  Brief 
discussion  of  cdmniercial  or  general  accounting,  .sug- 
gested S(diedule  of  items  to  be  included  in  manufact- 
uring costs,  suggested  schedule  of  items  to  be  included 
in  selling  jiriee  estimates,  and  comparative  selling  price 
<'stimates.    -A.  P.-C. 

R-12.  Cost  Accounting  Fundamentals.  Paper  In- 
dustry, ii.  11.  An  article  by  B.  E.  HUTCHISON,  of 
the  American  Writing  Paper  Company,  giving  a  discus- 
sion of  cost  accounting. — A.C. 

R-13.  Technical  Section  of  the  Paper  Makers'  Asso- 
ciation. World's  Paper  Trade  Review,  Ixxv,  14.  An 
interesting  and  instructive  paper  by  E.  A.  DA  WE,  on 
the  rise  aiul  development  of  H.  M.  Stationery  Office  as 
a  iiurehaser  of  paper,  read  before  the  members  of  the 
Loncbni   area.      .\.( '. 

R-0.  Waste  Matter.  Paper  Making,  xl,  3.  An  Art- 
icle dealing  with  the  necessity  of  saving  what  is  called 
waste  matter. — A.C. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  IJOtli  July.  - -The  strike  of  tliu  compositors 
si  ill  clrafjs  on.  Instead  of  fretting  closer  tonfctliei',  as 
time  has  {j;one  on,  the  i)arties  to  the  dispute  seem  to  be 
wider  apart  than  at  the  moment  when  the  strike  com- 
menced. Where  it  is  most  difficult  for  them  to  reach 
an  agreement  is  over  the  question  of  the  forty-four 
hour  week.  On  this  particular  matter  feelinjr  runs 
high  on  i)oth  sides.  The  men  contend  that  a  promise 
of  a  forty-four  hour  week,  conniicncing  on  the  first  of 
June  this  j'ear,  was  made  to  them.  The  employers,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  equally  explicit  in  their  denial  that 
any  such  promise  was  made.  In  .substantiation  of  their 
denial,  tlie  employers  JiaA'e  issued  the  following  state- 
ment over  the  signature  of  their  negotiating  committee 
in  the  year  1919,  namely,  Messrs.  Richard  Southam, 
Douglas  Murray,  William  L.  Cope,  Noble  Scott,  George 
M.  Rose,  and  T.  M.  McLean :  "We,  the  members  of  the 
Negotiating  Committee  appointed  bj'  the  Master 
Printei's'  and  Bookbinders"  Association  of  Toronto, 
who  negotiated  the  agreement  with  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  Local  No.  91,  effective  June  1st, 
1919,  and  expiring  Maj*  31st,  1921,  do  solemnly  swear 
and  affirm  that  no  agreement  was  entered  into  with 
Local  No.  91  in  connection  with  a  forty-four  hour  Aveek 
becoming  effective  on  June  1st,  1921,  and  everything 
which  was  agreed  to  in  our  negotiations  is  in  the  agree- 
iiu'iit  as  signed  by  all  members  of  the  Committee  re- 
presenting Local  No.  91  and  the  Master  Printers'  and 
Bookbinders'  Association  of  Toronto;  and  we  further 
swear  and  affirm  that  not  during  any  private  or  in- 
dividual conversations  while  negotiating  did  we  sa.y 
Hie  forty-four  hour  week  would  l)c  granted  in  1921." 
Thus  there  is  here  a  direct  conflict  as  to  the  facts,  and, 
when  an  industrial  dispute  assumes  that  form,  a  way 
out  of  the  impasse  is  hard  to  find. 

The  ))aper  market,  as  a  whole,  remains  quiet.  The 
last  coni)le  of  weeks  in  July  and  the  first  week  or  so 
of  August  are,  normally,  slack  weeks  in  the  paper  trade. 
And,  with  buyers  restricting  their  purchases,  for  the 
most  part  to  immediate  requirements  at  present,  the 
slackness  that  is  to  be  expected  at  this  season  is  more 
pronounced  than  ever.  What  is  needed,  for  a  revival 
of  business  in  nearly  all  lines,  is  not  lower  prices — 
strangely  enough,  in  many  lines  where  there  has  been 
a  considerable  price  recession,  there  has  been  not  an 
iota  of  stimulation  of  the  demand — but  increased  con- 
suming demand,  and,  in  fact,  increased  consumption. 
These  increases  are  not  expected  to  take  place,  in  suf- 
ficient volunu^  to  make  themselves  appreciabh'  felt, 
for  some  weeks  yet,  but  there  are  certainly  signs  that 
l)usiness  conditions  generalh' — and  it  is  on  these  that 
the  state  of  the  paper  trade  depends — are  i)icking  up 
somewhat,  though  admittedly  both  move  .slightly  and 
more  slowly  than  is  desirable.  However,  one  important 
mill-owner  told  the  writer,  the  other  day,  that,  in  most 
lines  in  the  ))apcr  trade,  "a  normal  business — no.t  a 
luisiness  on  the  same  scale  as  last  year's,  but  a  normal 
business— will  be  doing  by  the  end  of  this  year."'  Let 
us  tr\ist  that  he  is  right,  and  even  that  the  date  of 
normality  may  come  sooner  than  h(>  anticiiiates ! 

PULP. — There  has  been  some  .slight   improvement   in 


the  demand  for  ]ni\]>.  Mills  are  working,  some  of  them, 
at  a  very  fair  ])er(entage  of  capacity,  but,  as  the  re- 
])resentative  of  one  of  them  remarked  to  the  writer. 
they  are,  to  an  extent,  working  on  hopes  of  business, 
latlici-  than  on  a  certainty  of  it.  Various  tendencies 
seem  to  be  making  for  a  decrease  in  prices.  Paper 
mills  are  not  too  anxious  to  stock  uj)  largely  witli  pulj). 
Partly  this  reluctance  can  be  ascribed  to  the  down- 
ward movements  that  are  looked  for  in  the  price  of 
news|)i'int.  Then,  again,  the  competition  from  Norway 
and  Sweden  is  a  factor  which  is  ])roba})ly  making  for  a 
reduction  in  the  price  of  pulp. 

NEWSPRINT. — The  newsprint  business  continues  to 
be  moderately  good,  all  things  considered.  Some  of  the 
mills  are  closing  some  fairly  large  contracts.  There 
have  been  whispers  that  some  of  them,  in  order  to  se- 
cure the  business,  have  made  some  substantial  price 
<-oncessions,  but  the  writer  is  verj'  sceptical  as  to  the 
truth  of  this.  .$80  a  ton  is  a  figure  which  has  been 
freely  hinted  about  as  having  been  a  fine  price  taken, 
in  certain  cases,  but  the  writer  can  obtain  no  informa- 
tion which  looks  like  corroborating  this.  However,  as 
was  mentioned  last  week,  those  in  charge  of  news- 
papers are  very  confident  that  the  newsprint  is  coming 
dnwni  in  price  soon.  "In  the  last  quarter  of  the  year 
there  ■will  lie  a  substantial  downward  revision  of  news- 
print prices" — that  is  what  one  constantly  hears  in 
newspaper  circles.  Of  course,  it  is  ]iossible  that  the 
wish  is  fathei-  to  the  thought,  but  the  i)eople  who  talk 
this  way  are  A-ery  emphatic  that  they  are  correct — 
they  claim  to  have  got  the  tip  from  the  stable,  so  to 
s])eak.  They  ])oint.  further,  in  suj^port  of  their  con- 
teiitioii  to  what  they  claim  to  be  the  fact  that,  while 
newsprint  i)ro(lucti(iji  has  increased  en(n-m(nisly  during 
the  past  year,  the  amount  of  newsprint  sold  from  Jan- 
uary to  June  of  this  year  is  not  more  than  three- 
(piarters  of  tlie  amount  sold  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1920. 

BOOK  PAPERS.— A  representative  of  one  of  the 
leading  mills  informs  the  writer  that  the  volume  of 
orders  corning  along  for  book  papers  shows  a  definite 
increase,  although  the  orders  themselves  are  not  so 
large  as  is  desirable.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
writing  papers. 

TOILETS  AND  TISSUES.— One  of  the  principal 
manufacturers  of  toilets  and  tissiu's  had  this  to  say: 
"Our  mills  are  working  to  capacity.  Business  in  tis- 
sues can  be  described  as  very  good.  You  can  do  fair 
business  in  toilets,  too,  if  you  get  after  it — but  it  needs 
getting  after.'"  There  has  been  no  further  recent 
change  in  i)rices. 


NE"W  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  July  3(1-  (Special  Correspondencel.  — 
Probably  the  outstanding  feature  of  the  paper  market 
in  New  York  this  week  is  the  easiness  in  newsprint. 
When  all  the  eireumstanees  surrounding  the  situation 
are  taken  into  consideration  it  is  not  surprising  that 
newsprint  has  developed  weakness.  This  is  the  season 
when  consumption  of  print  pajier  is  at  its  lowest.  A 
glance  at  any  of  the  big  metropolitan  ncAvspajiers  alone 
will  show  that  this  is  true.     The  Friday  aftei-noon  aiul 
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Satiu'dny  al'tcrnonn  dailies  art;  publishing  issues  as 
small  as  t'i<rlit  pages,  the  Saturday  iiwiriiiiig  papers 
range  only  l)et\veen  36  and  24  pages,  wliilc  all  during 
the  week  local  papers  show  a  marked  decrease  in  Hie 
number  of  pages.  This  doubtless  is  the  situation  all 
through  the  States,  and  is  nothing  unusual  for  tliis 
time  of  the  year  when  business  is  quiet  and  advertis- 
ing, particularly  by  the  large  department  stores,  is 
ilown  to  a  minimum. 

Coupled  with  the  drop  in  consumption  of  newsprint 
is  an  increase  in  production,  made  possible  by  a  re- 
sumption of  operations  by  practically  all  of  those  mills 
which  this  time  last  month  were  shut  down  because  of 
the  strike.  This  obviously  nuikes  for  an  easy  market 
condition,  and  the  offering  of  newsprint  by  German 
and  Scandinavian  producers  at  low  prices  tends  to 
accentuate  the  weakness.  Spot  newsprint  in  standard 
rolls  is  reported  selling  at  4.75  cents  pei-  pound  and 
less.  The  contract  basis  remains  unchanged  at  4.75 
cents,  but  accoi-ding  to  authoritative  reports  the  spot 
situation  is  steadily  becoming  weaker,  and  it  is  said 
that  firm  bids  at  a  good  deal  under  the  contract  lever 
are  being  frequently  accepted.  Another  reason  for  the 
softness  of  the  spot  market  are  reports  to  the  effect 
that  another  sharp  cut  in  prices  to  contract  eu.stomers 
will  be  made  on  deliveries  during  the  final  quarter  of 
the  year.  It  is  stated  that  the  rate  for  the  last  quarter 
wilf  be  4.25  cents  a  pound,  or  $85  per  ton.  If  this 
proves  to  be  correct  it  will  establish  an  average  for 
the  full  year  of  5.25  cents  a  pound,  or  $105  a  ton.  These 
reports  have  their  origin  it  is  stated,  from  authoritat- 
ive sources  in  Canada,  and  for  this  reason  most  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  here  are  inclined  to  believe  them  more 
or  less  accurate.  General  opinion  in  publishing  circles 
of  New  York  has  been  for  some  months  past  that  news- 
print prices  would  gradually  work  downward  until 
they  reached  4  cents  a  pound,  or  close  to  that  figure, 
and  some  have  expressed  the  belief  that  prices  would 
go  as  low  as  3.50  cents  before  becoming  fully  stabilized. 
No  one  has  looked  for  pre-war  prices  to  return,  but  it 
has  been  felt  by  a  great  many  consumers  as  well  a'^ 
members  of  the  paper  trade  that  newspi'int  would  not 
hold  up  around  5  cents,  and  this  undoubtedly  accounts 
for  the  present  policy  of  buyers  in  absorbing  supplies 
very  cautiously,  mostly  placing  orders  only  for  ton- 
nage they  know  they  will  need  with  some  relying  more 
than  usual  on  spot  purcha.ses  to  cover  requirements. 

The  remainder  of  the  paper  market  show  no  change 
of  importance.  There  is  no  unusual  activity  existing 
in  any  corner  of  the  trade.  On  the  otiiei-  hand, 
the  jirevailing  dullness  in  many  lines  of  ])a])er 
is     ratiier     exceptional.        Consumcfs     exhibit      a      de- 


tletermination  not  to  buy  unless  the  need  is  im- 
perative, and  jobbers  in  turn  are  placing  orders 
with  mills  only  when  having  actual  commit- 
ments to  cdver.  Conditions  at  mill  centres  have 
not  improved  in  point  of  activity.  A  large  mojority  of 
mills  are  running  on  short  time  schedule  and  some  are 
adding  to  their  stocks  of  finished  paper  even  while 
o|)crating  on  part  time.  Manufacturers  in  the  Holyoke 
district  have  j^roposed  a  further  reduction  in  wages  of 
mill  oj)eratives,  and  have  called  a  conference  with 
union  leaders  to  discuss  the  proposal  during  the  next 
few  days.  This  cut  no  doubt  was  prompted  by  the  re- 
duction put  into  effect  by  mills  in  the  Kalamazoo  di.s- 
triet  recently. 

General  ojiinion  in  the  ti-ade  is  that  buying  activity 
will  expand  before  the  end  of  August.  There  are  many 
expectant  of  a  return  of  good  business  toward  the 
latter  part  of  the  coming  month,  it  being  felt  that  other 
manufacturing  industries  are  reawakening  and  that 
the  paper  industry  will  shortly  begin  to  share  in  the 
trade  I'cvival. 

GROUND  WOOD — No  marked  change  has  occurred 
in  ground  wood  this  week.  The  situation  continues  to 
l)e  characterized  by  steadiness  and  there  is  unquestion- 
ably an  upward  tendency  to  prices.  Continued  dry  and 
hot  weathei"  strengthens  belief  among  those  on  the 
selling  end  of  the  trade  that  ground  wood  values  are 
due  for  enhancement  during  the  next  few  weeks,  and 
alth(nigli  sellers  are  not  as  yet  advancing  quotations, 
they  are  becoming  firmer  and  firmer  in  their  demands 
for  asked  prices.  Some  of  the  foremost  selling  agents 
and  producers-  in  the  country  are  refusing  flatly  to 
book  orders  involving  ground  wood  for  delivery  fur- 
ther away  than  a  month,  owing  to  belief  that  within 
a  month  available  stocks  of  mechanical  pulp  will  be 
worth  more  money  than  today.  Consumei's  appear  to 
be  quietly  laying  in  supplies  though  it  cannot  be  said 
that  there  is  an.v  concerted  buying  movement.  Present 
transactions  mostly  concern  small  tonnage  and  cut  no 
important  figure  in  the  market,  though  indications  are 
that  the  average  consumer  is  purchasing  just  a  little 
more  than  he  is  now  using. 

Between  $26  ami  $28  a  ton  at  grinding  mills  is  the 
range  of  quotations  on  prime  ground  wood  for  ])rom])t 
shipment,  with  now  and  then  a  producer  situated  a 
far  distance  from  the  consuming  point  quoting  a  little 
less,  down  to  $24  a  ton  having  been  mentioned.  The 
delivered  basis  averages  $35  to  $36  a  ton. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.— Sulphite  of  every  grade  is  in 
slow  demand  and  there  is  no  feature  to  the  market 
unless  the  easiness  in  prices,  which  has  been  a  char- 
acteristic of  the  situation  for  quite  some  time,  can  be 
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called  a  feature.  Paper  manufacturers  are  buying 
strictly  in  hand-t-o-mouth  fashion,  and  aggregate  busi- 
_ness  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  establish  definite  market 
prices  on  any  kind  of  chemical  pulp.  Domestic  bleach- 
ed sulphite  is  reported  in  some  quarters  offered  down 
to  3.50  cents  per  pound,  whereas  the  leading  producers 
of  No.  ]  bleached  are  said  to  be  demanding  4.50  cents 
and  higher.  News  grade  sulj)liite  is  repoft»<l  readily 
available  at  2.50  cents,  while  Nn.  1  domestic  unbleached 
sulphite  is  said  to  be  offering  freely  at  2.75  cents  or  at 
a  trifle  better.  Kraft  has  eased  off  another  peg  or  two, 
and  both  domestic  and  foreign  kraft  is  now  reported 
available  at  2.50  cents  per  pouiul  and  less.  Pressure  nn 
the  part  of  the  European  producers  to  market  pulp  in 
the  United  States  is  still  an  important  factor  in  the 
easiness  of  prices,  and  naturally  discourages  consum- 
ers from  buying  other  than  supplies  they  immediately 
need. 

RAGS. — No  expansion  of  trade  activity  can  be  re- 
ported in  papermaking  rags.  Current  demand  is  of 
very  limited  i)roportions  and  the  little  buying  being 
engaged  in  by  consumers  hardly  serves  to  make  a 
market.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  what 
actual  prices  are.  Dealers  in  most  cases  are  at  a  loss 
what  to  ask  fni'  rags  or  to  say  what  can  be  realized  on 
stock  and  prices  as  they  exist  today  are  largely  a 
matter  of  the  individual  view  of  the  holder  of  the  goods 
as  to  what  he  considers  the  market  to  be.  This  much 
can  be  said,  and  that  is  that  most  mill  buyers  are  suc- 
ceeding in  getting  the  rags  wanted  at  close  to  their 
own  prices,  which  means  of  course  they  are  obtaining 
concessions.  To  do  this,  however,  it  is  necessary  that 
they  shop  about  the  market  as  ;;  good  many  dealers 
are  unwilling  to  sell  at  ruling  prices  in  expectation 
that  better  values  v.  ill  be  obtainable  later  on  wlien 
demand  assumes  something  approaching  normal.  Offer- 
ings by  dealers  are  reported  of  new  No.  1  white  cut- 
tings at  9  cents  a  pound  at  shipping  points,  of  new  un- 
bleached muslins  at  7.75  cents,  of  white  lawn  cuttings 
at  8  cents,  of  blue  overall  cuttings  at  5.50  cents,  of 
washables  at  3.75  cents,  of  No.  1  old  repacked  whites 
at  4.75  cents,  of  repacked  old  thirds  and  blues  at  1.60 
cents,  and  of  No.  1  roofing  rags  at  75  to  80  cents  a 
hundred  pounds. 

PAPER  STOCK.— Soft  white  shavings  and  M'hite 
blank  news  cuttings  and  possibly  one  or  tAvo  other 
grades  of  old  paper  hold  fairly  steady  in  price,  due  as 
much  to  the  light  accumulations  in  packers'  hands  as 
to  present  demand  from  consumers,  but  the  general 
situation  is  paper  stock  is  quiet  and  easy.  Evidently 
the  cardinal  reason  that  prices  on  low  grades  do  not 
go  further  doMuwai'd  is  because  prices  already  are  at 
levels  where  they  are  afforded  little  on  no  opportunity 
to  undergo  additional  recession.  No.  1  mixed  paper, 
for  example,  holds  at  around  221A  cents  per  hundred 
pounds,  not  because  demand  from  mills  is  ample  to 
sustain  the  market  but  because  this  price  leaves  pack- 
ers virtually  no  profit  in  collecting  and  grading  and 
baling  the  stock.  No.  1  soft  Avbite  shavings  are  quoted 
at  an  average  of  2.15  cents  a  pound  New  York,  ;ind 
white  news  cuttings  at  about  1.40  cents. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.— One  thing  can  be  said 
in  favor  of  old  rope ;"  this  kind  of  papermaking  mat- 
erial is  holding  its  own  in  price  under  a  fairly  steady 
call  from  consuming  quarters.  IManila  rope  in  No.  1 
condition  is  bringing  around  4  cents  per  pound  at 
shipping  points,  with  reports  heard  of  snles  in  some 
cases  at  slightly  higher  than  this  price,  and  the  market 
appears  to  be  well  sold  up  on  this  commodity. 


HARRISONS  &  CROSFIELD,  LIMITED. 

" Mohiltinli'    viyet,    viresiiuf    <tcqviril    euudo." 

The  House  of  Harrisons  &  Crosfield  dates  from  1844 
when  Daniel  Harrison,  Smith  Harrison  and  Joseph 
Crosfield  formed  a  partnership  in  the  Tea  business  in 
Liverpool,  Daniel  Harrison  having  previously  been  in 
partnership  with  Octavius  Waterhouse  .until  1842. 

Without  attaching  undue  importance  to  the  date  of  a 
joint  venture  which  had  probably  come  about  through 
personal  relations  uninfluenced  by  external  events,  it  is 
worth  while  remai'king  on  the  legislative  and  economic 
landmarks  of  the  early  forties  if  only  to  emphasize  the 
great  changes  in  the  conduct  of  trade  which  were  then 
taking  place.  The  foundation  of  the  hou.se  thus  e/)in- 
cided  with  a  period  of  wide  legislative  reforms,  among 
the  chief  of  which  were  the  liberation  of  trade  from 
tariffs  and  shipping  restrictions;  an  era  highly  favor- 
able to  commercial  enterprise  and  in  particular  to  the 
development  of  business  with  the  Far  East. 

After  1900,  however.  Tea  ceased  to  be  the  firm's 
sole  interest.  The  days  of  plantation  rubber  had  come 
and  Harrisons  &  Crosfield  were  foremost  in  its  deve- 
lopment. They  had  established  a  branch  in  Colombo 
in  1895  under  the  name  of  Crosfield.  Lampard  &  Co., 
of  which  the  present  Chairman,  Mr.  George  Croll,  was 
the  first  Manager.  The  development  of  the  business 
overseas,  together  with  the  growth  of  the  Rubber  In- 
dustry and  the  responsibilities  which  it  entailed,  had 
made  it  essential  to  ensure  greater  continuity  than  a 
partnership  could  afford,  and  accordingly  in  May. 
1908,  the  business  was  registered  as  a  Limited  Com- 
pany with  a  capital  of  £307,500. 

The  progress  made  by  the  Company  since  its  found- 
ation in  1908  cannot  be  described  in  detail.  As  in  the 
case  of  most  growing  concerns  it  has  taken  the  form  of 
a  constant  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  operations, 
with  the  devolution  here  and  there  of  specialized 
branches  of  the  business  which  can  best  be  carried  on 
by  separate  companies. 

The  interhouse  trading  by  which  each  concern  is  in 
the  position  of  being  able  to  supply  direct  had  led  to 
an  expanding  business,  especially  in  the  Far  East  and 
Australasia,  in  Paper,  Machinery,  Hardware,  Chem- 
icals, Woodenware,  Soft  Goods,  Groceries,  quite  apart 
from  the  raw  materials  which  each  centre  requires. 
This  policy  of  interchange  of  products  of  the  various 
countries  in  which  Harrisons  &  Crosfield  Ltd.  are  re- 
presented, places  their  customers  throughout  the  world 
in  a  position  to  secure  their  requirements  of  raw  mat- 
erials or  manufactured  goods  in  the  best  market. 

The  Export  Department  of  the  Montreal  Branch 
has  been  active  in  fostering  trade  in  Canadian  manu- 
factured articles  with  Australia.  New  Zealand  and  Far 
Eastern  Countries.  Special  attention  has  been  paid  to 
those  articles  which  Canada  is  economically  suited  to 
export,  the  intention  being  to  develop  only  permanent 
foreign  business.  Considerable  quantities  of  high 
grade  bonds,  ledgers,  writing  papers,  also  wrappings 
and  bags,  etc.,  have  been  marketed  in  overseas  coun- 
tries and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a  steady  trade" 
will  be  kept  up. 

An  important  feature  of  the  Company's  activities  in 
recent  years  has  been  the  development  of  Estate  work 
and  general  trading  in  the  Dutch  East  Iiulies.  .Japan, 
Borneo,  and  elsewhere. 

The  issued  share  capital  of  the  Company  has  been 
increased  several  tinu's  since  1908.  and  now  amounts 
to  £1,844,986. 
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Strong  Steam  Traps  automatic- 
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the  systems  or  machines  to  which 
they  are  connected,  and  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  machines  themselves, 
by  the  pumping  or  siphoning  effect 
of  the  trap  action  upon  the  condens- 
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EDITORIAL 


CUh'OSfC  OPTIMISM. 
Early  this  week  the  annual  report  of  one  of  Can- 
ada's largest  pulp  and  pajier  coniijanies,  in  fact,  one  of 
the  most  important  newsprint  pi-oducers  on  the  conti- 
nent was  issued.  The  statement  covers  the  year  ending 
with  June  30th  and  the  figures  are  distinctly  encourag- 
ing. The  earnings  and  the  profits  are  shown  to  be  a 
very  good  percentage  based  on  the  investment  in  the 
properties  and  will  no  doubt  lead  some  people,  who 
would  like  to  east  reflections  on  the  industry,  to  say 
that  these  profits  are  exorbitant.  Such  critics  will  fail 
to  realize  that  the  year  referred  to  included  the  per- 
iod of  peak  prices  and  that  this  mill,  like  most  others, 
have  on  hand  considt  rable  stocks  or  raw  materials 
l)oiiglit  at  high  i)rices  which  will  have  to  be  converted 
into  jtaper  that  can  now  be  sold  only  at  a  very  consider- 
able reduction  from  the  i)rices  that  ruled  during  the 
l)ast  year.  It  is  true  that  a  number  of  items  of  manu- 
i'actui'ing  cost  have  been  nuiterially  reduced  but  such 
reductions  have  not  kept  i)ace  with  decreases  in  selling 
price.  It  will  be  remembered  that  wIhmi  costs  of  mat- 
ei'ials  began  to  climb,  the  newspint  industry  was  pre- 
vented by  law  from  stepping  up  its  jii-ice  in  propor- 
tion and  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  stability  of 
the  industry  that,  during  the  pei-iod  of  unexampled  busi- 
ness prosperity,  prices  should  be  charged  which  would 
enable  the  manufacturers  to  write  off  their  high  cost 
inventories  so  as  to  pass  through- the  period  of  present 
business  depression  and  enter  the  period  of  coming 
business  activity  at  the  reduced  prices  for  all  commo- 
dities wliicli  must  rule  during  the  next  two  or  three 
years. 

There  is.  a  great  deal  of  promi.se  for  the  future  of  the 
industry  in  the  satisfactory  margins  that  have  been  car- 
ried forward  during  the  past  year  by  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry.  Here 
and  there  a  concern  has  not  been  particularly  fortunate 
but  so  far  there  have  been  but  one  or  two  serious  mis- 
fortunes. 

The  editor  admits  being  a  coiifirmcd  and  chronic  op- 
timist on  the  future  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry,  basetl  on  the  firm  belief  that  the  managers 
of  our  mills  are  men  of  exceptional  business  capacity 
and  on  the  conviction  that  in  no  industry  is  there  a 
better  general  feeling  of  confidence  and  good  will  be- 
tween the  emi)loyer  and  the  employee,  a  condition  which 
is  of  the  utmo.st  imi)ortance  to  the  stability  of  the  in- 
dustry and  the  eai'iiing  i)ower  not  only  of  the  investor 
but  also  of  the  ])eople  employeil.  We  have  heard  more 
than  one  manufacturer  say  that  he  believed  in  paying 
his  men   good   wages   and    when    his   figures   were   com- 


pared  with  others  employing  the  same  class  of  labor  it 
could  be  seen  he  meant  what  he  said.  On  the  ether  hand, 
in  spite  of  difficulties  that  have  not  quite  settled  down 
between  the  union  leaders  and  some  paper  manufac- 
turers, we  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  majority  of  paper 
makers  realize  the  necessity,  as  well  a.s  the  justice,  of 
maintaining  wages  in  proportion  to  the  .selling  price  of 
the  pi'oduct.  It  is  unfortunate  of  course,  that  the  sell- 
ing price  can  not  be  always  fixed  in  proportion  to  wages 
but,  because  the  consumer  has  something  to  say  in  the 
matter,  the  price  that  he  is  willing  to  pay  is  what  de- 
termines whether  the  goods  can  be  sold  and  surely  if 
goods  cannot  be  solil  wages  cannot  be  paid.  Fortunately, 
most  consumers  of  paper  are  reasonable  people  and  are 
willing  to  pay  a  price  which  permits  the  payment  of 
reasonable  wages. 

The  period  is  ujion  us  when  manufactui-ers  will  have 
to  be  satisfied  with  a  smaller  percentage  of  profit  and 
with  proper  organizatiin  of  their  plants  and  the  good 
will  of  their  employees  to  co-operate  in  producing  tlie 
nuiximum  amount  of  saleable  goods  the  turnover  will 
be  sufficiently  large  to  make  operation  worth  while.  It 
must  be  remembered  too,  that  the  same  argument  which 
moves  the  employee  to  accept  a  lower  wage  should  con- 
sole the  management  and  the  investor  in  accepting  a 
smaller  return,  luuuely,  the  dollar  that  he  gets  is  worth 
more  than  it  was  a  year  ago. 

Another  factor  which  will  figure  largely  during 
the  next  couple  of  years  is  the  general  improvement  in 
])lants  that  has  been  cari-ied  out  by  most  of  our  mills 
recently.  This  has  taken  two  general  lines,  (me  is  the 
introduction  of  new  machinery  and  the  over-hauling 
and  repair  of  the  old  and  the  second  is  the  introduc- 
tion of  scientific  investigation  of  problems  and  techni- 
cal control  of  operations.  This  combiimtion,  if  carried 
to  its  logical  conclusion,  with  the  proper  encouragement 
from  the  management  and  support  from  the  mill  man, 
will  shortly  result  in  an  economy  and  efficiency  of 
operation  that  will  enable  the  Canadian  industry  to 
compete  with  any  pulp  and  paper  producers  in  the 
world. 


MORE  FOREST  FIRES. 
For  the  last  week  end  reports  have  come  in  from 
widel\-  scattered  areas  that  forest  fires  had  again  broken 
out  and,  in  a  number  of  cases,  considerable  damage  has 
been  done.  In  one  case  the  statement  was  made  that 
since  it  was  only  second  growth  that  was  burned  over 
the  loss  was  negligible.  That  is  a  direct  contradiction 
to  a  statement  we  made  last  week  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  fire  without  a  loss.     It  is  just  as  such  a  loss 
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for  any  trees,  even  if  only  one  or  two  \ears  old,  yes, 
even  if  tliey  are  not  yet  trees  at  all  hut  just  seeds  lyin}; 
in  the  leaf  mould  waiting  to  be  germinated  l)y  llie 
•warmth  of  IIk'  sun,  to  he  destroyed  hy  fire  as  it  is  a 
loss  to  the  farmi'i'  if  hail  cuts  down  his  i;rain  i-iop  he 
fore  it  is  ready  to  harvest  or  to  the  frnit  !,;rowcr  if  tlir 
frost  kills  his  blossoms  or  the  wind  hlows  them  off.  hi 
either  case  the  actual  i-roj)  that  he  intended  to  harvest  is 
not  desti-oyed  because  it  has  not  yet  matured  but  the  i)os- 
sibility  of  a  crop  has  been  swept  away  and  this  is  just  as 
true  of  the  destruction  of  young  forest  trees  and  seeds 
as  it  is  of  the  grain  or  the  fruit. 

Mention  is  inade  on  another  page  of  tlic  fjii,.  \v(,rk 
that  is  being  done  in  Ontario  hy  forest  rangers  iu  pre- 
venting fiiTs  from  spreading.  Probably  even  more  im- 
portant work  has  been  done  hy  them  in  preventing  fires 
from  stalling.  The  granting  oi'  the  withholding  nf 
permits  for  the  hiirning  of  slash  and  the  caution  which 
conies  with  the  knowledge  of  supervision  and  the  fear 
of  pro.seciitioii  for  hreakinj;  the  law  with  respect  to  set- 
ting forest  fires,  have  been  wholesome  influences  in  pro- 
tecting our  great  natural  resource.  Greater  stringency 
however  must  be  exerci.sed  in  the  enforcement  of  the  law 
and  greater  severity  in  sentences  iniixi.sed  before  our 
forests  are  safe. 

Conimunications  from  I'i'ovincial  foresters  a.ssiirc  us 
that  iii-wspaper  reports  are  often  very  much  exaggerated 
as  to  the  extent  of  forest  fires,  and  doubtless  they  are. 
The  fact  remains  however,  that  the  lo.sses  frtmi  forest 
fires  are  eiu  rmously  -reater  Hum  there  is  any  ivasini 
for  and  the  causes  of  Hie  lo.ss  in  nine  cases  out  of  I  en  are 
directly  traceable  to  human  carelessness.  The  pi-ntcc- 
tion  of  our  forest  is  a  primary  duty  of  every  citi/.cu. 
They  arc  not  only  necessary  for  the  continuance  of 
some  of  our  basic  industries  which  employ  and  support 
IlKJiisaiids  .,r  Caiiadian  citizens  imt  Ihey  are  also  great 
l)rotectors  of  our  water  powers  and  are  directly  of 
enormous  benefit  to  the  agricultui'al    industiies  (,l'   the 

I  )oiliiliioii. 


rOBWEBS. 

We  just  read  of  a  man  whose  jaws  w<:lililcil  when  he 
talked.  The  trouble  was  that  he  had  foiiml  a  set  of 
false  teeth  and  the  fit  was  not  all  that  was  to  he  desired, 
c()nse(piently  he  had  difficulty  in  manipulating  them! 
He  was  hopeful,  Imwever,  even  confident,  that  in  time 
he  would  have  them  filed  down  to  a  good  fit.  Husiness 
seems  to  be  in  a  .somewhat  similar  e<uuliti(  ii  al  the  pre- 
sent time.  The  current  widespread  di'pressicu  is  really 
a  false  or  unnatural  condition.  The  world  has  a  mouth- 
ful of  false  teeth,  so  to  speak,  and  is  endeavoring  to  file 
tlHMu  down  to  a  fit.  The  process  is  tedious  and  the 
general  expres.sion  is  a  bit  wobbly  hut  things  are  com- 
ing out  all  right  and  a  little  i)atience  together  with  a 
good  deal  of  courage  and  faith  will  result  in  a  satis- 
faetorv  fit. 


The    Association    of    Wood    Using    luduslri,.s    in    the 
United  States  is  endeavoring  to  solve  the   pi'oblcins  in- 


volved ill  the  standardization  of  sawn  lumber.  It  is 
stated  that  <ine  branch  alone  of  the  wood  using  industiie., 
wastes  eacJi  year  (iOO.OOd.OOO  feel  of  wood  that  coidd  be 
cut  iiilo  sizes  re.piired  by  other  branches.  The  efforts 
of  the  association  are  directed  along  educational  lines 
;nid  tlielr  work  is  sure  to  result  in  great  benefit,  not 
onl.\  to  the  lundu-r  industry  but  to  the  wood  using  in- 
dustries as  well. 


The  visiting  members  of  the  S.C.I,  have  a  right  to 
expect  a  cordial  welcome  and  an  interesting  experience 
in  Canada.  The  first  recpiisit.-  is  a  good  attendance  at 
the  meetings,  which  be-in  August  29  in  .Montreal.  Xo 
one  feels  at  liom<.  in  an  em;>ty  house.  A  special  feat- 
ure of  the  programme  is  a  whole  session,  the  mornin- 
of  Augu.st  ;iO,  to  be  devoted  to  the  I>ulp  and  Pa|.er  In"- 
'lustry.  Our  readers  will  find  it  di.stinctlv  worth  their 
while  to  be  there. 


On  another  j.age  will  be  found  a  picture  „(  the  safety 
shield  which  is  offered  tor  <-ompetition  among  the  i.ul'p 
and  paper  mills  of  Ontario. 


Xo\v  is  the  time  eo  getbusy  f,,,-  business. 


We  arc  all  glad  to  have  Mr.  Beck  back. 


CANADA  NOT  IN  IT. 


We  received  a  U'w  days  ago  tlir.nigh  the  courtesv  of 
"iir  contemporary  ••papyrus".  ;,  v.dumc  of  !);)(!  pa..es 
entitled  Papyrus  Annuaire  de  toutes  les  industries  dn 
p;ipicr.  I  his  IS  the  most  extensive  direct. u-v  that  we 
liavc  ever  seen  of  puhlishers,  merchants,  a-ents  paper 
Muniutacturers,  etc.  ami  the  publishers  of  this  ■volume 
iire  to  he  congratulated  on  the  extent  of  the  -round 
'■overed.  One  finds  iiifnrniation  in  cnshh-rable"  detail 
lor  (,reat  Hritain.  Helgium.  Switzerland  and  the  rnitel 
Stat.'.s,  besides,  of  course,  the  very  intimate  description 
ii'Kl  directory  .f  the  industry  and  the  associated  indus- 
tries in  iM-aiic...  hut  we  fail  to  find  anv  mention  what- 
ever of  (  anada.  We  understand  that  the  promin.Mit 
(  anadian  papermaker  who  recently  saw  the  publishers 
ot  tins  directory  was  assured  that  Canada  would  not  be 
overlooked  in  the  future.  In  spite  of  this  rather  .serious 
omi.ssion,  the  directory  is  a  very  valuable  one  and  sh.ndd 
prove  exceedingly  useful  to  anyone  having  anv  idea  of 
douig  business  with  consumers  of  j.aper  in  the 'countries 
referred  to. 


SAFETY  FIRST  DINNER 

The  members  of  the  Safety  First  Dejiartment  of  the 
Belgian  Indu.strial  Company.  Limited,  were  the  hosts 
to  about  twenty  Laiireiitide  emplovees  at  a  dinner  at 
the  Cascade  Inn,  Shawinigau  Falls,  a  week  ago  Satur- 
day night.  The  dinner  was  the  result  of  a  competition 
between  the  two  paper  mill  department.s  to  determine 
Avhich  would  have  the  lower  record  of  injuries  and  the 
Laurentide  department  won  the  wager.  A  pleasant 
time  was  had  by  all  who  attended  and  closer  eo-opeVa- 
lioii  between  the  depart  incuts  of  the  two  concerns  is 
I  he  result. 


The  way  to  feel  like  doing  our  dutv  is  to  ,b,  „ur  ,lutv 
whether  we  feel  like  it  or  not. 
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Among  the  i)0.s.siblc  causes  coutrilmtuig  to  tlie  uiipro- 
cedented  period  of  drought  through  which  the  I>ritish 
Isles  are  jiasing  is  included  that  of  the  destructioii  ol 
the  forests  which  has  resulted  from  the  War, 

"May  it  not  be,"  asks  a  writer  in  the  Daily  ^lail, 
"That  we  owe  the  drought  from  which  we  are  suffer- 
ing to  the  fact  that  most  of  our  trees  worth  calling 
trees  have  been  felled.  It  seems  to  be  an  established 
fact  that  local  afforestation  increases  the  rainfall  of 
the  district,  and  the  denudation  of  the  soil,  owing  to 
the  destruction  of  forests,  in  India,  is  a  fact  eqiuilly 
well-established.  Trees  evaporate  more  water  than 
even  seas  and  lakes." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  after  centuries  of  alternate  rare 
and  neglect,  ranging  from  fierce  eiuictinents  by  the 
Normans  to  preserve  the  forests  as  hunting  places  for 
royalty,  down  to  the  eighteenth  century  boom  of  fin- 
estry  to  provide  timber  for  ship  building,  and  its  sub- 
sequent deflation  when  wooden  ships  became  obsolete 
— Great  Britain  was  never  so  deejily  concerned  nor  so 
active  as  just  iu)w  in  forest  jiromotion.  The  govern- 
ment is  endeavouring  by  every  possible  means  to  re- 
store the  United  Kingdom  as  nearly  as  po.ssible  to  a  self- 
suporting  forestry  basis.  That  this  will  take  man'y 
years  to  accomplish  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  brought  about 
at  all,  is  apparently  no  deterrent.  Britons  are  accus- 
tomed to  a  long  look  ahead.  And,  in  any  event,  an 
active  start  has  already  been  nuide  to  bring  about  tlu; 
desired  result. 

The  Forestry  Commission  of  Ureal  Britain,  of  which 
Lord  Lovat  is  the  head,  and  which  was  brought  into 
being  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1919,  as  a 
direct  residt  of  the  enormous  inroads  made  into  Bri- 
tain's standing  timber  during  the-wai',  has  nuide  much 
headway  during  its  brief  existence  and  now  has  an  ex- 
tensive forestry  program  well  organized. 

A  preliminary  grant  of  £3,000,000  was  voted  by  Par- 
liament for  the  purposes  of  the  Commission.  This  sum 
is  intended  to  cover  a  ten  year  period.  The  |)rogram  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied  includes  the  afforestation  of 
of  150,000  acres  of  new  land  by  direct  action  of  the 
State;  assistance  to  local  autlioi'ities  and  pi-ivatc  owners 
for  the  afforestation  or  re-afforestation  of  110. ()()()  ad- 
ditional acres;  the  purchase  and  reconstruction  of  hard- 
wood areas;  the  education  of  forest  officers,  laiulown- 
ers  and  laud  agents,  working  foresters,  and  foi-emen  ; 
research  and  experiment,  and  the  encouragement  of 
forest  industries. 

The  Commission  has  added  to  this  pi'ogram  the  work 
of  obtaining  a  survey  of  the  entire  woodlands  resources 
of  Great  Britain  in  which  they  have  enlisted  the  assist- 
ance of  private  organizations  and  individuals  and 
which  is  to  be  completed  within  three  years.  This  sur- 
vey which  is  estimated  to  cost  £S0,000  is  expected  to 
give  essential  facts  and  figures  with  a  sufficient  degree 
of  accuracy  as  to  enable  Parliament  to  come  to  a  deci- 
sion as  to  the  country's  permanent  forest  policy,  when, 
it  is  anticipated,  a  still  unire  generous  financial  ar- 
rangement will  be  made  for  cari-ying  on  the  work. 

The  Commissioners  favor  the  continuance  of  the  plan 
already  adopted  by  Parliament  in  creating  a  "block" 
ten-year  period  for  the  purpose  of  fiiumcing  tlu'  state 


forests.  They  are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the 
difficulties  already  encountered,  and  inherent  to  begin- 
ning work  on  a  ten-year  block  grant,  due  to  the  slender 
basis  on  which  to  estimate  and  the  unforseeable  changes 
in  ])rices  aiul  values,  as  well  as  the  uncertainty  as  to 
the  government's  policy  at  the  end  of  the  period,  make 
some  change  of  the  arrangement  desirable. 

"Forestry,"  they  assert  with  truth,  is  obviously  not 
a  subject  which  can  be  taken  uji  or  dropped  at  will 
without  serious  loss  of  efficienc.>-. 

They  suggest  that,  while  adhering  to  the  10  year 
block  grant  system.  Parliament  siiouJd  also  systematic- 
ally review  progress  at  the  middle  of  each  recurring 
l)ei'i()d  ami  simultaneously  make  provision  for  a  further 
10-year  program,  which,  in  turn,  would  be  reviewed 
and  extended  after  an  interval  of  five  years. 

The  suggestion  will  api)eal  to  all  practical  foresters 
w  licrcver  a  state  forestry  i)olicy  is  uiuler  consideration. 
Much  of  the  lack  of  success  of  forestry  policies  and  tin- 
cause  of  many  of  the  difficulties  encountered  are  trace- 
able tp  haphazard  or  short-period  legislation  and  to  the 
failure  at  the  outset  to  devise  a  pernuuient  policy  that 
w  ill  ensure  continuit\-  of  effort  and  give  to  the  prac- 
tical foi-esters  sufficient  scope  to  nuike  their  efforts 
effective. 

Pending  the  adoption  of  some  such  ]iernuuient  policy 
by  I'arlianu'ut  the  British  Forestry  Commission  is  ae- 
(piii-ing  land  by  lease  atui  purchase  as  fast  as  suitable 
areas  are  obtainable  and  bringing  it  niuler  forest  cul- 
tivation, as  well  as  carrying  on  other  sections  of  their 
|)rogram.  The  lands  thus  acquired  are  forest  areas 
which  were  partly  or  wholly  denuded  to  supply  Britain 
with  wood  during  the  war,  or  grazing  aiul  other  non- 
agricultural  laiuls  more  suited  for  tree-growing  than 
for  othei-  ])uri)Oses. 

Piior  to  the  war  the  United  Kingdom  iM)ssessed  about 
:i, 000,000  acres  of  woodlands  which  yielded  every  year 
sonu'  4.'),()()0,()00  cubic  feet  of  timber.  It  imported  wood 
aiul  wood  jn-oducts,  including  woodpulj)  to  an  amount 
ecpiivaleut  to  •l.'iO.OOO.OOO  cubic  feet  of  staiuling  timber. 
The.se  imports,  an  incpiiry  disclosed,  increased  fivefold 
between  1850  and  1910.  Consumption  rose  during  the 
same  period  from  -iY^  to  11  cubic  feet  per  capita  of 
population.  The  ration  of  home  to  foreign  timber  had 
declined  and  in  1914  anH)uuted  to  barely  10  per  cent  of 
the  supply.  The  valite  of  imported  timber  had  risen 
steadily  for  the  thii-ty  years  pi-ior  to  the  war  while  the 
(|uality  had  as  steadily  deteriorated. 

The  average  annual  imports  for  the  five  years  pre- 
ceding the  war  1909-13,  inclusive,  amounted  to  10,204,- 
000  loads  of  wood  and  timber  and  S59.000  tons  of  wood- 
pidp.  In  1914  wood  and  timber  imiiort.s  declined  by 
about  20  per  cent.,  but  the  quality  of  woodpulp  in 
creased  to  990,000  tons  and  did  not  decline  below  the 
pre-war  level  until  1916.  Apart  from  this  the  reduc- 
tion of  imjiorts  which  began  in  1914  was  continued  at 
a  .slightly  less  rate  in  1915,  and  at  an  increasing  rate 
in  1916  and  1917.  to  reach  bottom  in  1918.  In  1918  the 
total  imports  of  wood  and  timber  amounted  to  2,479,- 
000  loads  or  roughly  25  per  cent  of  the  prewar  figure. 
It  was  in  order  to  uuike  up  as  nnieh  as  possible  of  the 
heavy  deficit  in  1916-18  that  the  home  woods  were  ex- 
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ploited  to  the  utmost.  On  the  other  hand  tlie  recovery 
in  imports  had  been  even  more  rapid  than  the  decline. 
Wood  and  timber  were  imported  to  the  amount  of 
6,866,000  loads  in  1919  and  7,41,S,000  in  1920.  Wood- 
pulp  imports  exceeded  the  pre  war  level  in  1919  and  in- 
creased in  1920  to  1,094,000  tons,  which  is  tlie  ma.xi- 
mum  yet  recorded. 

As  reprards  prices,  the  reports  show  that  (here  was 
a  prop:rpssive  rise  in  values  as  imports  declined.  The 
average  price  of  all  imports  of  unmanufactured  timber 
during  1909-13  was  £2.77  per  load,  in  1916,  .£6.4  per  k)ad 
and  in  1918,  £11.8  per  load.  The  price  fell  to  £10.5  in 
1919,  to  rise  to  £11.08  in  1920.  The  rise  in  the  price  of 
pulpwood  was  from  £4.7  per  ton  in  1909-i:{  to  £10.7  per 
ton  in  1916  and  £:W.4  in  1918.  The  total  value  of  the 
wood  imports  in  1920,  inclusive  of  wood  manufactures, 
was  £120,826,000  against  £34,314,000  the  average  of  the 
five  year.s  1 909-13. 

"That  the  state  of  tilings  was  unsatisfactory  in  time 
of  peace  was  generally  admitted"  the  commission  de- 
clares in  reviewing  its  first  year's  operations.  "It  re- 
quired but  one  year  of  war  to  show  how  critical  the 
position  was  in  a  time  of  natioiud  emergency. 

"Ill  1913  the  quantities  of  timber  and  grain  imported 
were  about  equal  and  headed  the  list  of  imports.  They 
absorbed  between  them  a  quarter  of  the  total  shipping 
which  entered  British  ports  from  overseas.  In  1916  the 
people  were  hungiy,  yet,  despite  the  most  strenuoiis 
efforts  to  set  more  ships  free  from  imported  grain,  it 
•was  found  imposible  to  reduce  by  even  one  per  cent  the 
proportion  of  sliipping  required  to  carry  the  timber  es- 
sential for  operations  of  war  abroad  and  at  home. 
Napoleon's  maxim  tliat  an  army  marches  on  its  belly 
had  to  be  brought  up  to  date.  The  great  war  showed 
that  the  belly  can  only  move  on  wood  and  iron  of  which 
wood  is  required  in  far  greater  bulk.  Not  till  arrange- 
ments had  been  made  for  supplying  the  requirements 
of  the  army  from  the. French  forests  and  the  home  de- 
mand by  ruthless  felling  of  the  old  and  young  woods  in 
the  Ignited  Kingdom  could  tonnage  be  released  for 
further  imports  of  food." 

In  1915  a  committee  was  appointed  to  expedite  home 
fellings  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  owing  to  the 
depletion  of  home  resources  a  national  forest  policy 
based  on  considerations  of  public  safety  was  inevitable 
after  the  war.  It  was  this  realization  that  induced  the 
step  which  subsequently  led  to  the  present  efforts  to 
restore  permanent  and  adequate  forests  in  Great 
Britain. 

This  policy,  based  on  national  insurance  has,  the 
Commission  points  out,  as  cogent  arguments  in  its  favor 
in  time  of  peace  as  in  time  of  wgr. 

"The  timlier  consumed  in  Great  Britain  and  by  the 
British  Army  in  France  between  the  years  1915-1920" 
savs  the  Commission,  "cost  the  country  at  least  £190.- 
000,000  more  than  a  similar  amount  of  wood  would  have 
cost  at  1909-13  prices.  In  the  year  1920  the  Nation  im- 
norted  annroximately  one-tenth  less  wood  and  pulp 
than  in  1914  and  paid  over  £80,000.000  more  for  their 
purchase. 

"There  is  no  reason  to  suppose"  it  is  added,  "that 
the  average  annual  demand.s  for  timber  for  house  con- 
struction, delayed  repairs  and  industrial  developments 
will  be  less  in  the  next  decade  than  they  were  during 
the  five  years  immediately  nreceding  the  war.  If  this 
is  the  case,  and  the  price  of  timber  does  not  fall  much 
below  a  figure  midway  between  the  1913  and  1920 
prices,  we  shall  have  to  pay  for  the  whole  of  the  period 


1915-1920  anything  between  £400,000,000  and  £600,- 
000,000  more  for  our  timber  than  we  should  have  had 
to  pay  for  a  similar  amount  at  1909-13  prices. 

"It  is  not  argued  that  if  the  planting  program  now 
adopted  had  been  completed  before  the  war  the  price 
of  timber  would  not  have  risen.  It  can,  however,  be 
definitely  stated  that  had  these  additional  wood.s  been 
in  existence  they  would  have  competed  witli  Scandi- 
navia and  Finland  and  tended  to  keep  prices  of  soft- 
woods at  a  lower  level." 

Referring  to  the  forest  situation  in  Gi'eat  Britain 
prior  to  1919,  the  Commission  sums  up  conditions  as 
follows  : — 

"Those  accustomed  to  the  highly  developed  state  of 
the  Continent,  with  their  I'cguiar  succession  of  age 
classes  and  their  ordered  routine  based  on  centuries  of 
experience  will  have  difficulty  in  realizing  the  condi- 
tions under  which  State  forestry  made  its  start  in  this 
country.  Apart  from  the  Crown  woods  the  state  for- 
ests in  Great  Britain  in  1919  consisted  of  a  few  hundred 
acres  of  plantation  recently  acquired  in  Ireland. 

"As  a  result  of  the  ab.sence  of  State  forests  there  was 
no  organized  higher  executive  staff  with  British  ex- 
perience, no  forest  officer  personnel,  no  body  of  forest- 
ers and  foremen  with  State  forest  experience  or  cus- 
toms, and,  above  all  no  forestry  code.  Surveys  of 
plantable  land  were  only  beginning  and  little  or  no 
statistical  information  had  been  collected  regarding 
privately  owned  woodlands.  Briti.sh  forestry  research 
was  yet  in  its  infancy.  Admirable  as  has  been  the 
pioneer  work  it  had  seldom  been  directed  to  those  par- 
ticular points  which  were  of  importance  to  a  forest 
authority  initiating  State  Forestry  "ab  avo".  It  is 
true  that  experiments  on  a  considerable  scale  had  been 
undertaken  by  private  individuals,  but  although  in  the 
mass  they  represented  a  body  of  information  of  real 
importance,  the  results  had  seldom  been  reduced  to  a 
form  available  for  general  application.  In  embarking 
on  a  policy  of  State  forestry  a  start  had  therefore  to  be 
made,  if  not  from  the  scratch,  from  a  point  very 
near  it." 

Taking  these  statements  into  account,  it  is  interest- 
ing to  discover  through  the  first  annual  report  of  the 
Forest  Commission  just  issued,  that  the  Commission  has 
made  a  more  than  satisfactory  beginning.  It  is  now 
in  possession  of  103,000  acres  of  land  scattered  through- 
out England,  Ireland,  Scotland  and  Wales  of  which 
68,000  acres  are  classified  as  jilantable.  The  area 
planted  including  that  planted  during  the  current  .sea- 
son of  1920-21,  covers  8,000  acres.  Work  is  progressing 
by  well-developed  steps.  The  program  contemplates 
an  average  annual  expenditure  of  £40.0.000  to  £420,000 
a  year:  the  acquisition  of  260,000  acres  of  afforestation 
land  by  1925  and  the  planting  of  60,000  acres  of  the 
same;  preparations  for  planting  an  additional  21.000 
acres  in  1926  and  24.000  acres  in  1927.  The  Commis- 
sion estimates  that  it  will  be  obliged  to  purchase  seed 
in  1926  sufficient  to  supply  upwards  of  70,000.000  seed- 
lintrs  for  the  planting  season  of  1929  as  well  as  to  ac- 
quire some  50,000  additional  acres  of  land  by  that  year. 

The  area  planted  in  1919-20  amounted  to  1595  acres 
(since  increased,  as  stated,  to  over  8.000  acres")  of 
which  1474  acres  were  placed  under  coniferous  plant- 
ation and  121  acres  planted  witli  broad  leaved  species. 
The  number  of  plants  used  was  3.484,000,  Scotch  and 
Corsican  pine  accounted  for  35  per  cent  of  the  plants 
while  Norway  and  Sitka  spruce  provided  37  per  cent. 
The  Douglas  fir,  common  to  Western  Canada,  is  highly 
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esteemed  here  for  its  fast  growing  quality  and  general 
sturdiness  and  is  being  used  on  an  increasingly  large 
scale.  European  and  Japanese  larch,  oak,  ash,  beech 
and  other  tree  varieties  are  also  cultivated. 

Production  statistics  induce  the  Commif^ion  to  be- 
lieve that  land  capable  of  producing  the  faster-growing 
conifers  under  optimum  conditions  gives  the  best  fin- 
ancial returns  even  where  the  cost  of  acquiring  the  site 
and  establishing  the  crop  is  relatively  high.  Pirst  class 
Douglas  fir  land  capable  of  errowinsr  up  to  160  cubic 
feet  per  acre  per  annum  will,  the  Commission  states, 
given  a  market  for  pit-props,  pav  back  the  cost  of  plant- 
ing in  the  course  of  the  first  2o  years.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  poorer  elasse.^  of  Scotch  pine  land,  especially 
at  high  altitudes,  however,  cheaply  acquired  and  plant- 
ed, only  begin  to  pay  back  the  original  outlay  after  40 
to  oO  year.s  and  at  the  time  nf  final  felling  make  but 
a  low  return  on  the  capital  invested. 

The  returns  from  afforested  ground  vary  widely,  the 
Commission  finds.  Tn  the  evamination  oT  somn  1.100 
plots  and  sub-plots  in  different  parts  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  it  ha.s  been  shown  that  returns  run  from 
160  cubic  feet  ner  acre  per  annum  in  the  case  of  first 
class  DouHas  fir  land  down  to  40  cubic  feet  or  less  per 
Mcre  por  annum  for  poor  Scotch  pine  laiul.  Tn  afforest- 
iiitr  hill  o'razing.s  whetlicr  at  present  used  for  deer,  sheep 
or  common  crazincrs,  it  is  found  that  the  land  varies 
frrjm  that  suitable  for  the  faster  crowing  conifers  on  the 
lower  .slopes  to  land  on  the  upper  .slopes  which  will  pro- 
duce 40  cubic  feet  per  acre  per  aiinum.  Taking  a  re- 
turn of  onlv  60  cubic  feet  per  annum  as  an  average  re- 
turn on  the  whole  area  and  allowing  30  cubic  feet  of 
ri-rown  timber  to  the  ton,  it  i.s  figured  that  about  two 
tons  per  acre  per  annum  will  result.  Taking  the  gross 
value  of  timber  at  from  6  pence  to  10  pence  per  cubic 
foot,  the  'iToss  annual  return  works  out  at  something 
between  £1  10s.  and  £2  10s.  per  acre. 

The  figure  srenerally  accepted  by  the  Commission  for 
em.ployment  in  forest  land  is  one  man  to  every  100 
acres  during  the  plantinsr  stage,  one  man  to  every  50 
acres  in  the  productive  .staffc,  and  one  man  to  every  25 
aires  when  forest  industries  have  been  established 
I'onnd  the  forests. 

Where  neeessarv  the  Commission  ])roviding  housing 
for  its  forester  and  forest  laborers. 

Tn  respect  to  pi-ivate  and  corporately  owned  wood- 
lands, which  the  Commission  under  the  Act  is  also 
bouiul  to  assist,  the  policy  adopted  and  in  effect  is  that 
of  offering  asistance  to  landowners  and  corporate 
bodies,  durinsr  the  initial  ten-vear  period  in  re-afforest- 
ing at  least  r)0.000  acres  of  old  ^voodland  as  well  as  in 
plantins:  60,000  acres  of  new  lands,  at  an  estimated  cost 
to  the  Forestry  Fund  of  £327,000  of  which  £137.000  is 
allotted  to  proceed.s — sharincr  schemes  between  private 
individuals  of  corporate  bodies  and  the  state,  and  the 
remainder  to  the  bestowal  of  "rants  and  loans.  The 
grants  contemplate  paying  £2  per  acre  as  an  induce- 
ment to  private  owners  to  replant  felled  areas  and  to 
extend  the  area  of  their  operations. 

For  educational  work  the  Commission  contemplates 
an  initial  expenditure  of  £20  000  a  year,  it  beinar  ex- 
pected that  educational  institutions  participating  in 
the  grant  will  provide  a  similar  amount  on  the  pound 
for  pound  principle. 

A  personal  visit  paid  to  the  Dean  and  TTio-lnneadow 
forests  and  to  the  Tintern  Woods,  situated  in  Glouces- 
tershire and  Monmouthshire,  and  other  State  Forests 


found  them  in  the  hands  of  competent  forest  engineers 
who  are  making  .splendid  progress  in  their  efforts  to 
bring  these  woodlands  back  into  the  highest  degree  of 
efficiencj'  and  economic  returns.  Practically  no  pulp- 
wood  is  at  present  derived  from  the  British  forests,  nor 
is  it  probable  that  such  wood  can  be  grown  to  commer- 
cial advantage  in  competition  with  Canada,  Newfound- 
land, Scandinavia  and  Finland.  At  present  the  State 
forest  yield  wood  for  building  purposes,  pit  props,  tele- 
graph poles  and  various  industrial  u.ses,  and  in  some  in- 
stances return  a  profit  on  their  operations  despite  the 
numerous  difficulties  under  which  they  temporarily 
labor. 


A  MARKET  FOR  PULP  IN  FRANCE. 

The  edit(jr  had  the  ])leasure  last  week  of  a  chat 
with  that  good  friend  of  the  paper  industry  Mr.  S.  J.  B. 
Rolland,  President  of  the  Rolland  Paper  Co.  Mr.  Hol- 
land with  liis  wife  and  daughter,  liad  just  returned  from 
and  extensive  trip  through  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
the  occupied  area  in  Gennany,  and  a  stop  in  England. 
Mr.  Rolland  had  not  been  in  France  since  before  the  war 
and  describes  most  vividl\-  the  .situation  there  at  the  pre- 
sent time  in  contrast  to  other  days.  He  says  it  is  quite 
impossible  however,  to  portray  all  of  the  conditions  a.s 
one  must  really  see  to  understand.  Mr.  Rolland  spoke 
particularly  of  the  courage  and  cheerfulness  of  the 
French  ])easants  in  the  devastated  areas  who  are  again 
busily  at  work  cultivating  their  fields  and  re-building 
the   Ikhiscs  and   towns  that  were  completely  destroyed 

The  pai)er  industry  in  France  is  in  a  serious  condi- 
tion but  not  without  hope  of  recovery.  It  is  in  the  re- 
establishment  of  prosi)erous  business  conditions  as  res- 
pects tlie  manufacture  of  paper  that  Mr.  Rolland  feels 
Canada  has  a  particular  interest  as  a  source  of  woodpulj) 
He  feels  that  now  is  the  time  for  Canada  to  send  qua- 
lified representatives  to  establish  themselves  and  Can- 
adian pul])  in  the  good  graces  of  the  Freiu-h  paper  ma- 
luifacturer.  It  is  necessary  for  France  to  imj)ort  a  large 
proportion  of  the  raw  material  for  paper  making  and  if 
aggressive  selling  measures  are  now  undertaken.  Can- 
adian pulp  mills  .should  benefit  by  a^good  share  of 
French  business. 

Mr.  Rollaiul  is  m^t  particularly  .sanguine  of  Canada's 
change  to  compete  in  Europe  with  local  manufacturers 
of  high  grade  papers.  His  opinion  is  based  largely  on 
the  spirit  of  the  peoi)le  and  their  attitude  towards  work. 
Eyci-y  day  there  is  made  to  ])roduce  to  the  limit  and 
with  the  exception  of  France  and  England,  where  the  8 
hour  day  prevails,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun  de- 
termine the  length  of  a  day's  work.  The  great  idea, 
particularly  in  Germany,  is  to  turn  raw  material  by 
means  of  manual  labor  and  mechanical  power,  into  sale- 
able products  which  will  bring  in  the  money  which  must 
be  secured.  It  will  be  difficult  for  other  countries  to 
compete  with  such  an  attitude  and  such  a  purpose  un- 
less, indeed,  our  own  conception  of  work  be  radically 
changed. 


PULP  COMPANY  SECURES  BUILDING  PERMIT. 
The  Three  Rivers  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  througli  its 
representative,  the  chief  engineer.  Mr.  J.  J.  O'Sullivan. 
took  out  last  week  at  Three  Rivers,  a  construction  permit 
for  the  erection  of  their  factor\-  which  will  be  .i40  feet 
X  100  and  70  feet,  2  stories  high.  Con.struction  will  be 
steel  and  concrete. 
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SAFETY  COMPETITION  UNDER  WAY. 

DiiP  ol'  tlie  liitigest  I'actors  in  the  welt  arc  of  tlmsc  en- 
gatrod  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Iiidustrv  iIkpu-,'!]  many  of 
them  do  not  realize  it,  is  the  Ontario  Pnlj)  and  I'aper 
Makers'  Association.  For  a  number  of  years  this  organ- 
ization has  been,  with  increasing  energy,  holding  itself 
to  the  great  work  for  which  it  was  establislied.  namely, 
to  improve  the  conditions  for  the  promotion  of  healtli 
and  the  i)revention  of  accidents  under  which  the  manu- 
facture of  pulp  and  paper  is  conducted.  It  is  really  a 
misfortune  that  other  provinces  do  not  have  similar 
organizations  or,  in  fact,  that  there  is  not  a  Domiuion 
wide  organization  of  this  kind. 

The  advantages  of  safety  work,  like  many  other  good 


things,  are  often  not  fully  realized,  and  ctTtainly  u<>l 
fully  utilized,  unless  they  are  I'ontinually  brought  to 
our  attention.  We  even  have  t<i  be  invited  to  cliurch 
and  urged  to  go  to  school.  Health  is  one  of  the  cheap- 
est as  well  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  benefits  that  we 
may  en  joy,  and  yet  a  moment's  carelessness  or  lack  of 
though  will  often  wrecl^  the  happiness  of  a  lifetime.  To 
iuspii-e  and  to  develop  habits  of  carefulness  is  one  of 
the  jirincipal  objects  of  the  Safety  Association.  The 
executive  all  having  been  boys,  realize  the  enthusiasm 
and  influence  of  coini)etition,  and  have  hai)i)ily  hit  on 
this  means  of  encouraging  safety  work  in  the  mills  auti 
they  have  further  showij  thpir  appreciation  of  the  help- 


ful influence  of  team  work  and  team  loyalty.  The  re- 
sult is  a  team  competition  among  the  mills  of  Ontario 
for  a  tangible  price,  anothei-  very  sensible  feature  of  the 
competition.  The  prize  shown  in  the  picture,  cnnsistis 
of  a  silver  shield  mounted  on  wfiod  taken  from  a  timber 
of  original  Don  X'allcy  Paper  .Mill,  probably  the  first 
mill  to  opei-atc  in  (Intario.  and  <in  which  are  also  mounl- 
{■i\  till'  official  trade  mark  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
PajxT  As.sociation  and  a  number  of  medallions  on 
which  will  be  inscribed  the  name  of  the  winner  for  each 
\ear.  The  inils  have  been  divided  into  two  gi-oups  ac- 
coi'ding  to  size  and  a  shield  is  provided  for  each  grouji, 
thus  making  the  competition  much  fairer  than  if  a  big 
mill  wei-e  competing  a  small  one.  The  mill  in  each  group 
with  the  lowest  accident  rating  fcr  the  current  year 
will  have  [lossession  of  the  shield  until  it  is  won  by  an- 
other mill  and  will  have  for  exhibits  a  beautiful  banner 
that  will  alwa\s  be  dis|)layed  not  onl\'  as  a  j)ermanent 
record  of  acliievement  but  an  ins|)iration  to  contiinic*! 
(■rinrt.  


EDWARDS  INTERESTS  TO  START  NEW 
COMPANY 

Ottawa,  Aug.  M. — An  interesting  announcement,  anil 
pait icularly  so  in  view  of  the  present  Riortlon  situa- 
tion, is  that  the  W.  C.  aiul  G.  C  Edwards  interests  are 
to  end)ark  on  a  neu'  line  of  manufacture  in  conuectioif 
with  whi<di  an  incorporated  company  capitalized  at 
*1..')()(),()()0  will  shortly  be  announced." 

The  name  of  the  new  i'om])any  is  to  be  the  Edwards 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company  and  it  is  nnderstooil  that  it 
will  be  empowered  also  to  deal  in  the  manufacture  of 
lumber  as  well  as  pulp  and  pulp  products.  The  pres- 
ent wholesale  lumber  business  known  as  the  W.  E. 
Ivlwards  Comi)aiiy  which  is  condiu-ted  at  Ottawa,  will 
be  continued  and  will  be  carried  on  iude|)endently  of 
the  new  comjiany. 

Since  the  sale  of  the  Edwards  •lumber  interests  at 
Rockland  aiul  Ottawa  to  the  Riordon  Company  Limit- 
ed, the  Edwards  interests  have  jiot  been  manufacturing 
lumber,  but  have  been  engaged  in  the  wholesale  dis- 
tribution of  it.  Recently,  it  is  reported,  the  Edwards 
interests  imrchased  limits,  and  it  is  stated  that  it  is 
the  intention  to  erect  a  saw-mill  and  manufacture  lum- 
ber. Information  as  to  the  erection  of  a  pulp  mill  or 
the  manufacture  of  paper  or  pulp  prodticts  is  lacking, 
<Mul  opinion  is  that  while  the  interests  may  become  an 
incorporateil  company  for  this  purpose,  it  is  not  likely 
that  they  will  embark  in  the  new  enterprise  at  once. — 
Press  Despatch. 

Tt  wmII  be  recalled  that  about  I  wo  years  ago.  notice 
was  published,  in  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine,  of  the 
incorjioration  of  an  Edwards  organization  as  a  pulp 
and  i>aper  company  with  a  capitalization  of  •i:-1.000,0()0. 
That   was  before  the  Riordon  merger. 


COMPARISON  OF  OLD  AND  NEW  U.S.  TARIFFS. 
Paper,  Except  Standard  News  Print. 

Printing  Paper,  not  especially  provided  for,  1  i-ent  n 
pouiul  and  10  per  cent;  Underwood,  12  per  cent. 

Palmer  Board  and  Pulp  Hoard.  10  per  cent;  T'nder- 
wood,  .'i  per  cent. 

Tissue.  .')  to  6  cents  a  pound  and  1.")  per  cent;  Tender- 
wood,  30  per  cent. 

Writing  Paper,  etc.,  3  cents  a  pound  and  1-T  per  cent. ; 
Cnderwood  2.'i  per  cent. 

Pooks  of  all  kinds.  Bound  or  T'ubound,  20  per  cent; 
I'lulerwood  1-")  per  cent. 

Manufactures  of  Paper.  2  per  cent  :  Underwood.  2.'> 
per  cent, 
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A  Unique  Canadian  Industry 

By  W.  n.  SllKI,'i;iKh\ 

l)uriiiK  the  past  decade  of  two  ('iiiuid;),  li;is  wiliicssod 

the  rise  and  rapid  growth  (d'  iiiaiiy  new  indust  ries.    Hy 

no  means  the  least  of  these  is  I  lie  Kraft  papiiT  industry. 

Kraft,  tlie  meaning  of  wliitdi  was  pi-actically  nnlinown 

teu  years  ago  lias  during  the  past  few  years  l)eeome  a 

housejiold   word   in    Canada.      It   is   a   (ierman-Scandiu- 

avian     or    .Swt'dish-tierman     word     which     in     English 

means  "strong." 

Kraft  paper  was  fir.st  made;  at  Munk.s.ioe,  in  Sweden, 
by  a  Swede  named  Miiutzing,  who  discovered  what  is 
known  as  the  sulphate  proeiess  of  pulp  making. 

For  many  years  the  manufacdure  of  this  pa])er  was 
confined  to  Swedish  mills  hut  it  eventually  reached 
Norway. 

Originally  this  paper  was  impoi-ted  into  Canada  in 
coiriparatively  small  quantities  from  Norway  and  Swe- 
den hut  it  is  now  made  in  (saiuida  and  has  heconu;  one 
of  the  Dominion's  leading  industries,  and  Canadian 
mills  are  now  able  not  only  to  produce  sufficient  for 
the  requi7i?ments  of  the  home  market  but  also  export  a 
large  portion  of  their  out|)ut  to  Bi'itish  and  P\)reign 
markets  whose  recpuremeuts  were  [)reviously  suiiiilied 
solely  from  Scandinavian  sources.  Kraft  pulp  and 
paper  were  first  manufactured  in  Canada  in  the  year 
1908,  and  the  honor  for  its  introduction  belongs  to  the 
Proviiu'e  of  Quebec,  the  first  Kraft  mill  being  at  East 
Angus. 

lip  to  1912  the  prodiu'tion  of  Ki'aft  in  Canada  was  in 
its  infancy  but  during  that  year  the  sui)ply  was  greatly 
augmented  by  the  opening  of  thi^  well  known  mills  of 
the  "Wayaganuick  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  at  Three 
Rivers,  P.Q.,  which  are  now  the  largest  ])aper  mills  in 
the  woi'ld,  whose  euei'gies  are  devoted  solely  to  the 
[)roduction  of  Kraft  Pid])  and  Papers.  Most  other  mills 
both  .in  Canada  and  abroad  produce  several  grades  of 
|)a[)er  but  Wayagamaek  have  from  the  fii'st  si)ecialized 
in  genuine  Kraft. 

At  first  this  grade,  was  lo(d<ed  upon  simpl\-  as  a 
wrapping  pai>er  and  the  word  conveyed  nothing  to  the 
lay  mind,  but  today  it  serves  luit  oidy  as  a  wrajjping 
l)aper  of  the  highest  (piality  hut  is  used  in  the  manu- 
Taeture  of  nuuiy  important  articles. 

The  use  of  kraft  in  the  nuinufaet  nre  of  articles  for 
which  other  i-aw  iiiaterials  were  formerly  u.sed  has 
increased  to  an  extent  that  is  nothing  short  of  nuir- 
vellous.  For  instance  oid.y  a  few  years  ago  Kraft  en- 
velopes were  a  comparative  lujveltv;  today  they  are 
nuule  aiul  sold  all  over  tlie  world  in  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions and  giwe  the  same  satisfaction  as  envelopes  made 
from  jute  and  cloth-lined  papers  costing  three  or  four 
times  the  price. 

The  use  of  Kraft  bags  has  also  increased  by  leaps  and 
bounds.  They  are  used  as  eontain)ers  for  tea,  coffee, 
sugar,  fruits,  candies,  lime,  cement,  nails  ami  hardware 
of  every  description.  Even  clothing  is  being  made 
from  this  wonderful  product  of  the  Canadian  forests 
aufl  it  is  being  used  largely  in  the  uuinufacture  of 
workmens'  overalls  which,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  are 
both  fire  and  waterproof.  Kraft  paper  waxied  or  oiled 
is  now  the  recognized  wrapper  for  all  food  stuffs  of  a 
greasy  nature  and  its  use  for  this  purpose  increases 
daily. 

Marketing  bags,  nuittiug,  wall  papers,  window 
blinds,  awnings,  chair  seat  coverings  are  other  articles 


which  are  daily  being  made  from  this  versatile  product. 
Twines  too  are  being  manufactured  from  Kraft  and 
even  tents  ai'e  being  produced  from  this  paper  which 
has  been  found  an  excellent  substitute  for  canvas  owing 
to  its  ability  to  withstand  rain.  Most  of  these  articles 
ai-e  maile  from  sti-aiuis  or  threads  which  have  [irevious- 
ly  been  spun  or  twi.sted  from  long  .strips  of  the  [taper 
about,  two  iuciu's  in  width.  Wlien  the  paper  lias  been 
twisted  it  is  so  .strong  that  it  is  impossible  to  tear  it. 

When  this  process  has  been  completed  the  threads  axe 
similar  to  canvas.    The  material  thus  produced  is  then 
woven,  the  result  being  an  attractive  looking  material 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  many  of  the  articles  above 
mentioned.     At  an  early  stage  during  the  war,  Kraft 
became  a  necessity.    It  was  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
explosives  and  many  tons  of  Wayagamaek  Kraft  were 
used  by  various  munitions  Boards  in  Canada  and  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  jtreparation  of  rifle  cartridges. 
A  small  wad  of  the  paper  was  enclosed  within  the  thin 
outer  covering  of  niekle  and  took  the  place  of  lead. 
Millions  of  tlie.si?   bullets  were  fired   at  the   Germans 
during  the  later  .stages  of  the  war  and  some  months 
elajised  before  it  was  discovered  that  they  were  dif- 
ferent from  other  bullets.     Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
sand  bags  also  were  made  from  Wayagamaek  Kraft  for 
use  by  the  British  and  Allied  armies,  these  were  used 
at  the  various  battle  fronts  and  also  in  England  dur- 
ing air  raids  to  protect  hi.storic  buildings  from  damage  ' 
by  enemy  aircraft.     Thus  Wayagamaek  may  be  said 
to   have  done  "its   bit"",   uucon.sciously    perhaps,    in    as- 
sisting to  win  the  war  and  helping  "to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy."     The  sand  bags  are  made  from 
thic-  material  previou.sly  woven  from  Kraft  yarn   and 
thus    the    necessary    strength    required    tif  hold    their 
contents  and  withstand  adverse  weather  conditions  is 
obtained.    They  can  be  produced  at  a  much  lower  cost 
than  jute  sacks  and  are  much  more  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance, although  T  do  not  suppose  the  question  of 
api)earaiice  was  a  matter  of  .supreme  importance  to  the 
troops  in  the  field.    But  the  latest  and  most  ambitious 
u.se  to  which  Kraft  has  been  put  is  in  the  manufacture 
of  what  is  called  a  corn  or  cereal  cover.     This  unique 
article  was   invented   by  a  gentleman  fanner  in   the 
South  of  England  and  is  used  to  cover  wheat  stooks 
and  so  protect  them  from  thi?  weather.     The  En"lish 
climate  is  different  from  the  Canadian:  here  the'sun 
shines  for  weeks  on  and  especially  during  the  harvest- 
ing s-asoii  and  c<uisequeiitly  wheat  can  be  cut,  threshed 
and  stored  before  inclement  weather  is  likely  to  set  in. 
Weather  conditions  in  the  old  country  are  different. 
thene  is  always  an  element  of  uneertaintV  as  the  farmer 
goes  forth   to  gather  in  liis  crops.     The  .sun   mav  be 
shining  brightly  as  he  sets  out  but  before  his   jo!)  is 
Iialf  tinished  the  rain  may  begin  to  descend  and  it  may 
continue  for  lioiirs  or  periiaps  days.    Tinder  such  con- 
ditions it  can  easily  be  seen  that  the  farmer  and  the 
nation  stand  to  lose  from  damp  and   mildew    a   con- 
siderable  amount   of  what   under  more  advantageous 
conditions  would  b..  a  valuable  crop.     To  obviate  this 
the  corn  cover  was  invented.    It  is  made  from  a  strong 
sheet  of  AVa.vagamack  Kraft  in  the  shape  of  a  miniature 
root  capable  of  covering  ten  or  a  dozen  sheaves-stooks 
1  heir  ad.mstment  is  simple.    The  cover  is  placed  over 
the  stooks  and  fixed  by  two  farm  hands  in  the  follow- 
mg  manner.     Two  lengths  of  cord,  also  made   from 
Kratt,   are  fastened  to  each  cover,  after  placing  the 
cover  in  position  each  worker  threads  a  long  needle  and 
|>asses  It  through  the  stook  and  so  on  till  the  end  of  the 
slook  IS  reached.     Wlien  this  is  completed  the  grain 
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may  be  left  standing  in  the  field  indefinitely,  regardless 
of  weather  conditions.  The  paper  not  only  protects  the 
corn  from  falling  rain  but  also  absorbs  any  moisture 
that  rises  from  the  ground  and  consequently  the  loss 
of  valuable  grain  by  adverss.  weather  conditions  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.. 

There  would  appear  to  be  no  limit  to  the  uses  to 
which  this  remarkable  product  can  be  put,  as  the  years 
roll  on  we  shall  perhaps  liavie.  boots  and  shoes  of  paper 
and  even  paper  houses,  for  even  today  the  paper  in- 
dustry of  Canada  is  in  its  early  youth. 

[The  above  article  aj)peared,  substantially  in  its 
{)nesent  form,  in  the  Toronto  Globe  of  Cth  July,  1921]. 


ELONGATION  AND  SHRINKAGE  OF  PAPER. 

By  A.  Vander  Stichel. 
(Translated  for  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine  from  La 
Papeterie,  42,  270,  March  25,  1920,  by  A.P.-C.) 
For  the  manufacture  of  watermarked  paper  it  is  very 
useful  to  know  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  sheet 
in  process  of  formation.  Such  data  are  required  for 
determining  the  proper  spacing  of  the  letters  or  de- 
signs on  the  dandy  roll  and  also  the  diameter  of  the 
latter.  It  may  be  mentioned,  by  the  way,  that  the 
clearest  watermarks  are  obtained  with  a  M'et  and  re- 
latively short  stuff. 

In  the  case  of  machine  made  paper  the  sheet  behaves 
in  an  entirely  different  manner  than  in  hand  made: 
in  the  cross-direction  there  is  a  shrinkage,  while  in  the 
macliine-direetion  there  is  an  elongation  due  to  the 
tension  to  which  the  sheet  is  subjected.  When  the 
paper  is  under  too  great  a  tension,  it  loses  strength  and 
becomes  weaker  than  hand  made  paper  which  is  sub- 
jected to  no  tension. 

A  wire  under  normal  tension  stretches  about  5  mm. 
per  running  meter.  For  our  test  we  used  a  No.  70 
wire,  14.82  m.  long,  so  that  during  the  test  its  actual 
length  was 

100.5  X  14.82 

=  14.90  m. 

100 
This  figure  was  verified  by  measuring  the  wire  while 
the  machine  was  stopped.     The  width  of  the  machine 
was  1 .655  m. 

The  test  was  run  on  a  printing  ])aper  weighing  60  g. 
per  sq.  m.,  made  of  chemical  woodpulp  and  containing 
3.3  per  cent,  loading.  On  measuring  the  finished  sheet 
at  the  winder  the  length  for  one  complete  journey  of 
the  wire  was  found  to  be  16.10  m.  and  the  untrimmed 
width  1.565  m. 

This  corresponds  to  an  elongation  of 
16.10  —  14.90 

=  8% 

14.90 
and  to  a  shrinkage  of 

1.655  — 1.565 
-=5.44% 


1.655 
These  results  are  not  applicable  to  all  papers  as  they 
may  vary  considerably  according  to  the  nature  and 
treatment  of  the  furnish,  the  amount  of  loading,  the 
thickness  of  the  sheet,  and  especially  the  tension  at  the 
presses  and  driers. 


A  solution  of  the  Riordon  financial  iiniblom  is  ex- 
pected this  week  as  a  result  of  the  conference  that  have 
been  going  on  during  the  past  fortnight. 


SPANISH  RIVER  EARNINGS   UP. 

Net  earnings  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  &  Paper 
Mills,  Ltd.  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1921,  amount- 
ed to  $4,«36,000,  against  .$3,915,000  a  year  ago.  After 
allowing  .$628,000  reserve  for  depreciatLf)n  and  $744,000 
interest  on  funded  debts,  and  other  loans,  the  net  sur- 
plus for  the  year  stands  at  $3,463,000,  compared  with 
$2,552,000  for  the  previous  year.  Of  this,  $500,000 
was  appropriated  for  contingencies  and  GoveruTnent 
taxes,  leaving  $2,963,000,  to  which  is  added  the  balance 
of  the  profit  and  loss  account  as  at  June  30,  1920,  of 
$1,060,000,  making  the  total  of  the  income  account 
$4,023,000.  This  sum  was  appropriated  as  follows: 
Dividends  at  7  per  cent,  per  annum  on  preferred  stock, 
$603,000;  dividends  at  the  same  rate  on  the  common 
stock,  $629,000;  proportion  of  dividend  paid  to  bond- 
holders, $137,000;  bonil  sinking  to  l)e  carried  forward 
.$2,349,796. 

This  showing  is  highly  pleasing  because  of  the  losses 
occasioned  by  a  seven  week's  strike  and  the  eonse- 
auent  shut  down  of  the  mills  for  about  the  same  period 
l)rior  t(i  the  end  of  June. 

A  further  feature  of  the  favorable  position  of  this 
leader  among  the  pulp  and  paper  producers  is  the  fact 
that  the  inventories  have  been  written  down  to  a  fig- 
ure representing  present  values  and  this  is  of  partic- 
ular interest  to  the  company^g  stockholders  in  view  of 
the  wide-spread  liquidation  of  substantial  proportions 
that  has  taken  place  in  invent-ories  of  all  industries.  In 
this  connection  it  is  pointed  out  in  the  report  that 
shareholders  may  feel  assured  that  the  liquid  assets 
have  not  been  exaggerated  in  any  way  and  that  the 
large  balance  over  cxu"rent  liabilities  is  not  overstated. 
A  considerable  amount,  $3,321,465,  has  been  added 
to  the  pi-operty  account,  representing  capital  expendi- 
ture to  bring  the  mills  into  a  producing  capacity  of 
newsprint  alone  amounting  to  650  tons  per  day.  It  is 
understood  that  this  amount  includes  the  expenditure 
(in  the  new  machine  at  the  Sturgeon  Falls  mills,  -h-hich 
is  now  operating  satisfactorily,  although  it  was  only 
started  up  a  week  ago.  Tlie  devehipnient  work  at 
Smoky  Falls,  on  the  Sturgeon  River,  whereby  the  com- 
pany obtain.s  additional  electrical  power  for  the  elec- 
tric grinders  at  Sturgeon  Falls  mills,  is  also  rapidly 
Hearing  completion  and  much  of  the  cost  has  been  in- 
eluded  in  the  ])ro]ierty  account  above  referred  to.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  notwithstanding  the  very 
large  amount  which  has  been  expended  on  property 
account  during  the  past  year  and  for  several  years 
previous,  amounting  since  1917  to  $8,500,000,  the  bond- 
ed iiulelitedness  of  the  company  is  increased  by  less 
Than   $1.;")00,000  since   that   date. 

The  reserve  shown  in  the  balance  sheet  amount  to 
over  $5,000,000  without  taking  into  account  the  bal- 
ance at  credit  of  profit  and  loss  account  at  June  30, 
1921,  which  is  .$2,349,000,  after  payments  of  dividends 
to  all  stockholders. 

President  George  11.  JMead,  in  his  statement  to  the 
shareholders,  points  out  that  the  operations  of  the  com- 
pjany  for  the  part  twelve  month,  although  carried  on 
under  conditions  of  exceptional  difficulty,  have  been 
very  satisfactory.  From  ^lay  11  until  June  30,  the 
mills  of  the  company  as  well  as  those  of  many  other 
newsprint  companies,  were  closed,  pending  the  adjust- 
ment of  a  controversy  with  emplo.vees  regarding  the 
rates  of  wages.  An  arbitration  agreement  having  been 
reached,  the  mills  were  re-started  on  July  4,  and  have 
since  been  in  full  operation. 
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WHY  WE  HAVE  A  COST  SYSTEM. 

By  S.  B.  COPELAND,  Viee-Pres.  and  Rest.  Mgr., 
Eastern  Mfg.  Co.,  Bangor,  Me. 

In  the  management  of  an  industry,  such, as  that  of 
tlie  manufaoture  of  fine  paper,  where  the  product  goes 
through  so  many  processes  in  its  preparation  and  where 
there  are  many  grades  and  varieties  of  product,  we 
find  a  Cost  Department  not  only  a  help  toward  intelli- 
gent management  hut  an  essential.  Without  the  infor- 
mation which  tliis  department  jiroduces,  long  con- 
tinued successful  operation  would  be  a  matter  of  good 
luck  rather  than  of  judgment. 

For  determination  of  sales  policies  and  making  de- 
cisions upon  manufacturing  problems,  the  information 
contained  in  the  following  reports  compiled  by  fiur 
Cost  Dept.,  or  based  on  statistics  which  are  compiled 
there,  are  found  invaluable. 

A.  Period  Statement  of  Income,  Assets  and  Liabil- 
ities. 

As  the  re(!ords  of  the  Cost  Dept.  are  tied  in  the  Com- 
mercial Books  of  the  Company,  statehients  of  Gross 
Sales,  Cost  of  Sales,  and  Net  Income,  and  of  Assets 
and  Liabilities — which  may  be  relied  on — are  gotten 
out  for  every  four  week  period.  Without  controlled 
Cost  Records,  these  figures  cannot  be  safely  used. 

B.  Estimated  Costs  of  Paper,  and  Sales  Reports. 
Based  on  detailed  recoi'ds  of  manufacture  and  costs 

of  materials  and  labor,  estimates  of  costs  of  manufac- 
turing the  different  grades,  sizes  and  finishes  of  our 
product  are  turned  over  to  the  Sales  Department  and 
made  use  of  in  determining  the  prices  shoidd  be  ol)- 
tained  thei-efor. 

Also,  reports  are  gotten  out  sliowing  for  every  four 
weeks  our  sales  and  the  loss  or  gain  from  sales  accord- 
ing to  grades  and  finishes,  by  customers  and  by  terri- 
tories. These  reports  show  which  grades  and  finishes 
have  proven  profitable  and  should  be  pushed;  the  re- 
sult of  the  business  done  with  eacli  of  our  customers 
period  after  period ;  and  the  general  areas  in  which  our 
sales  are  expanding  or  contracting. 

C.  Control  of  Manufacture. 

For  every  four  week  period  the  (U)st  of  operating  tlie 
Mill  as  a  wihole,  and  each  department  in  it,  in  compari- 
son with  previous  periods  is  reported  to  tlie  Mill  Super- 
intendent and  to  other  executives.  Tliese  reports  are 
made  in  detail  so  that  fluctuation  in  costs  of  operation 
and  the  cause  may  be  quickly  ascertained.  Costs  of 
manufacture  of  steam  and  electric  power  are  also  re- 
ported in  detailed  comparative  form  so  that  these  costs 
ma.v  be  maintained  as  low  as  possible. 

Performance  of  labor  is  shown  uji  departnientally  by 
comparative  reports  of  the  time  taken  for  the  differ- 
ent operations  and  standard  times. 

Efficiency  of  operation  or  the  ojjposite  is  also  shown 
up  by  weekly  reports  of  Shrinkage  and  Broke,  and  by 
records  of  Broke  made  bj^  grades. 

Wastage  may  be  detected  by  means  of  our  reports 
of  materials  used  showing  the  record  of  each  iieriod 
in  comparison  with  previous  periods. 

We  find  reports  such  as  outlined  necessary  for  con- 
trolling all  Mill  Expense  and  maintaining  efficiency 
and  for  preventing  waste  and  loss  of  material, 

D.  Control  of  Inventcn-ies  and  Purchase  of  ^Materials. 
Period   reports   are   prepared   to   show   the   i|uantity 

and  value  of  each  inventory  of  raw  material,  materials 
in  process  of  manufacture  and  finished  product.  These 
reports  of  materials  on  hand  and  of  materials  used 
assist  the  Purchasing  Dept.  greatly  in  preventing  the 
tying  up  of  too  much  money  in  inventories,  and  at  the 


same  time  in  showing  up  materials  which  may  be  run 
out. 

Tliese  reports  are  also  of  value  in  Research  Work. 

E.  Control  of  Cost  of  Repairs  and  New  Construction. 

By  means  of  our  cost  records  we  are  able  to  ol)tain 
reports  of  all  expenditures  for  new  construction  and 
for  repairs  in  totals  and  by  single  jobs. 

When  repair  costs  in  any  department  are  high,  these 
reports  show  why ;  if  repair  men  take  too  much  time 
for  a  repair  job  the  foreman  of  the  department  charged 
for  the  work  generally  complains  about  the  charge,  if 
no  one  else  does,  and  the  steps  are  taken  to  prevent  a 
recurrence;  if  our  indirect  costs  of  doing  repair  work 
increase  this  also  shows,  and  the  amount  of  monej-  tied 
up  in  construction  in  process  is  continuall.v  brought  to 
the  attention  of  those  concerned. 

The  reports  described  above  show  in  part  why  we 
find  a  Cost  S.ystem  an  essential  in  conducting  our  busi- 
ness. 

The  exi)ense  of  obtaining  this  information  in  com- 
parison with  the  losses  that  could  readil.v  occur  because 
of  not  having  this  information  we  feel  is  negligible. 


INTERESTING  DISPLAY   OF  FIBRE  PRODUCTS. 

Tlic  Diamond  State  Fibre  Company  of  Canada, 
Limited  will  be  represented  at  the  Canadian  National 
exhibition  to  be  held  in  Toronto  during  the  two  weeks 
beginning  August  27tli.  The  exhibit  will  he  in  the  In- 
dustrial Building  and  will  be  of  particular  interest  to 
manufacturers  of  every  line  of  merchandise. 

The  different  grades  of  raw  material  will  be  shown 
as  well  as  the  finished  product  in  the  shape  of  noiseless 
water-proof  gears,  machined  parts  for  electrical  use, 
receptacles,  automotive  parts,  etc.  There  will  also  be 
exhibits  of  articles  in  which  Diamond  Fibre  has  been 
utilized  for  machined  parts  in  the  place  of  wood,  metal, 
rubber  and  other  substances. 

Representatives  of  the  Company  will  be  at  hand 
everv  da.v  to  thoroughly  explain  Diamond  Fibre  and 
its  uses  to  an.vhod.v  interested. 

Out-of-town  customers  are  cordiall.v  invited  to  make 
the  Diamond  Fibre  Booth  their  headquarters  while  in 
Toronto. 


AMERICAN  CHEMICAL  SOCIETY 
FALL    MEETING,    CELLULOSE   SECTION 

The  president  and  secretary  of  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Society  have  authorized  another  meeting  of  the 
Cellulose  Section  in  connection  with  the  Fall  meeting  of 
the  parent  society  in  New  York.  September  6-10.  1921. 
Prof.  Harold  Ilibbei-t  has  been  reappointed  chairman 
and  Gustavus  J.  Esselen.  Jr..  secrctarv.  This  will  be 
the  fourth  consecutive  session  devoted  to  cellulose  and 
its  derivatives,  a  symposium  on  the  subject  having  been 
held  in  both  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  and  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Cellulose  Section,  as  such,  at  Rochester  last 
April.  At  this  last  meeting  great  interest  was  shown 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Cellulose  Section  has 
made  a  place  for  itself  in  the  activities  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society. 

It  is  the  plan  this  year  to  is.sue  the  preliminari-  pro- 
gram much  earlier  than  on  previous  occasions  and  ac- 
cordingl.v.  those  who  plan  to  present  papers  before  the 
Cellulose  Section  are  urged  to  send  the  titles  at  once 
to  the  secretarv  of  the  section.  248  Boylston  St..  Bos- 
ton, 17,  Mass. 
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Tlic  larfii'  IuiiiIkt  mill  iit  (ireal  SaliiHin  river,  near 
S|.  .loliii,  New  liruiiswifk,  wliifh  helmi^s  to  the  IVjei)- 
scot  Pulp  iuiil  Paper  Company,  of  Uafli,  Maine,  U.S.A., 
was  closed  down  last  Saturday,  for  the  remainder  of 
the  season.  This  has  thrown  some  200  emph)yees  out 
of  woi'k. 

The  compositors"  strike  in  Toi-onto  seems  as  far  as 
ever  from  any  approach   to  a  settlement.     But  there 
seem  some  evidences  of  an  increased  acerbity  being'  im- 
ported into   the   conflict.     The   Rev.   E.   S.    Thomas,   a 
local  minister,  has  written  a  long:  letter  to  one  of  the 
Toronto  papers   in    which    he    sternly    deprecates  the 
methods  adopted  by  the  employing  printers,  and  hints 
that  the  ban   on   shops  conceding  the  forty-four  hour 
week  may  be  a  matter  for  the  intervention  of  the  Crown 
Attoi-iiey.     Tjast    week,    too,    Mr.   James   Simpson,    the 
well-known  Socialist,  who  is  espousing  the  cause  of  the 
striking  printers  with  great    ardor,    tried    to    get  the 
Toronto  Trades  and  Labor  Council   to  pass  a  motion 
condemnatoy  of  Magistate  Ellis,  of  this  city,  relative  to 
certain  expressions  of  the  nuigisti'ate  in  (piestion  on  the 
occasion  of  the,  trial  of  a  comjxisitor  charged  with  steal- 
ing.    He  also  wanted  the  Council   to  bring  the  affair 
of  the  magistrate  to  the  attention  of  the  Attorney  Geu- 
ci'al,  claiming  that  his  attitude  was  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  the  striking  printers  at  the  jiresent  time. 
However,  when  Mr.  Simpson  had  finished  his  remai'ks, 
it  was  found  that  the  exit  of  a  number  of  members  had 
left  the  meeting  without  a  quorum.     This  leaving  be- 
fore the  motion  could  be  put  looks  as  though  all  the 
niembers  of  the  Toronto  Trades  aiul  Labor  Council  have 
not  the  cause  of  the  striking  compositors  as  closely  at 
heart  as  Mr.  Simpson,  or  else  that  they  do  not  share  his 
vii'w   as  to  the   magistrate's  attitude  having  been  de- 
trimental to  their  intere.sts.     One  remembers,  too,  that 
when,  a  few  weeks  ago,  an  appeal   from  the  Toronto 
Bookbinders'  Union  for  financial  aid  was  nuule  to  this 
same  Toronto  Trades  and  Labor  Coiiiieil,  very  pointed 
objection  to  granting  such  aid  was  made  by  several  of 
the  members,  and    the    appeal  was    ultimately    turned 
down  on  the  ground    that    no    funds    for  the  purpose 
named  were  available. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention,  liy  the  way,  that  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Toronto  Trades  and  Lahoi'  Couiu-il  last  week, 
Mv.  Simpson,  the  delegate  responsible  for  the  abortive 
motion  nu'ntioiu'd  above,  stated  that  he  was  infornuHl 
tiuit  the  Toronto  Transportation  Commission  was  hav- 
ing its  new  street  car  tickets — for  the  street  car  service 
is  to  be  taken  over  by  the  city  from  the  Toronto  Street 
Railway  Company  at  the  close  of  this  month — printed 
in  tiie  Montreal  Gazette  office. 

The  present  force  of  fire  rangers  in  the  employ  of  the 
Ontario  Government  numbers  1,000  and  the  territory 
over  which  their  services  range  is  no  less  than  100,000,- 
000  acres  in  extent.  The  cost  of  this  force  to  the  Pro- 
vince is  il>3,00d  a  day.  Owing  largely  to  the  vigilance 
of  these  rangers,  two  thirds  of  the  forest  fires  of  On- 
tario in  the  last  four  years  did  not  spread  beyond  five 
acres,  and,  of  these,  half  did  not  exceed  one  quarter  of 
an  acre.  Nevertheless,  appalling  damag"  is  done  by 
fire  to  vast  forest  areas  every  year.       Aircraft   have 


lately  done  yeoman  service  in  tlie  I'roviiiee  in  the  \va\' 
of  s|)eedy  location,  resulting  in  the  early  extinction  of 
forest  fires.  The  service  they  have  rendered  has  not 
jjassed  unnoticed  at  Ottawa,  and  it  is  to  be  hojjed  that 
i)oth  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments  will  speedily 
realize,  that  as  a  means  of  fire  protection,  aircraft,  for 
their  special  purposes,  are  quite  unequalled,  and  that 
the  extension  aiul  development  of  an  air  service  for 
such  jnirposes  is  a  responsibility  which  they — and  par- 
ticularly the  Provincial  Government — may  fairly  be 
called  on  to  undertake. 

For  some  time,  Hon.  Howard  Ferguson,  the  Conser- 
vative leader  in  the  Ontario  Legislature,  has  been  mak- 
ing very  vehement  attacks  on  the  Drury  (Toverniiient 
in  connection  with  the  nnu'h-discussed  Backus  deal. 
The  other  day.  Premier  Drury  came  back  at  him  in  what 
looks  like  a  very  effective  manner.  Mr.  Ferguson  had 
talked  of  Mr.  Backus  obtaining  from  the  public  domain 
at  his  own  figure  "a  vast  empire  of  forest  wealth." 
Premier  l)rur.\.  if  his  figure  be  correct,  showed  thai 
Mr.  Ferguson  had  greatly  exaggerated  the  contents  of 
this  "vast  empire."  He  went  back  also  to  the  history 
of  the  former  (iovernment 's  dealings  with  Mr.  Backus, 
aiul  declared  that  Mr.  Ferguson  himself  had  asked  dues 
of  only  $.40  and  $.20  for  spruce  and  poplar  respectively, 
whereas  the  Drury  Government  is  asking  dues  of  ^.HO 
and  •1>.40.  Mr.  Drury  indignantly  repudiatecl  the  sug- 
gestion that  he  and  his  Government  "would  ally  our- 
selves with  a  wealthy  American  who  has  brought  on 
himself,  justly  or  unjustly,  a  press  campaign,  when  we 
have  alread.v.  by  fighting  dishonest  timber  transac 
tions,  brought  on  ourselves  the  enmit.v  of  powerful  in- 
terests." 

Plans  for  the  reo])eniiig  of  the  Kaniinisti(pia  i'ulp 
and  Paper  Comi)any's  mill,  at  Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  are. 
it  is  announced,  following  a  directors'  meeting  last 
week,  under  consideration.  The  announcement  states 
that  the  pul|)  market  shows  signs  of  imjvrovement,  that 
the  Company  owns  two  valuable  tinlber  licen.ses,  ant! 
that,  in  view  of  the  favorable  situation  of  the  mill,  giv- 
ing cheap  transi)ortation  and  easy  access  to  a  large 
su)iply  of  pnlpwood,  the  pT'ospects  of  the  Comiian.\-  are 
con.sidered  bi'ight.  The  plant  at  Port  Arthur,  it  nuiy 
be  mentioned,  whicli  is  at  present  closed  down,  was 
built  to  manufacture  gronndwood  pulp.  Avith  a  eajiaeity 
of  7, ()()()  tons  a  .vear.  It  was  the  intention  to  extend 
this  into  a  pulp  and  |)a|)er  mill,  with  a  daily  capai-ity 
of  2.')0  tons  of  newsprint.  But  no  sooner  had  the  pulp 
plant  got  nieel.v  started  than  the  slump  arrived.  Or- 
ganized in  a  sky-high  nuirket,  ami  almost  immediatel.v 
confronted  by  a  collapsing  market,  the  Compan.v  de- 
faulted in  pa\  ineiit  of  the  bond  interest  due  on  the  1st 
.Inly. 

The  Provincial  "Health  Train"  visited  Grand 'iMcre 
this  week  and  the  staff  received  a  cordial  M-elcome. 
Another  stej).  where  great  interest  was  shown  was  at 
Shawinigau  Falls.  The  exhibits,  lectures,  and  con- 
ferences will  have  a  good  effect  on  the  sanitation  and 
health  in  Qiu'bec. 

Mr.  F.  G.  Warburton  of  the  Harland  Engineering 
Co.  and  Mr.  W.  Adamson,  of  Charles  Walmsley  &  Co. 
are  sailing  Saturday  from  Quebec  for  England,  after 
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an  extensive,  aJid,  tliej'  say,  enjoyable  visit  nii  this 
side.  Mr.  Norris  is  staying  in  Canada  to  complete 
some  efficieney  tests  and  othcj'  work  in  eonnection 
with  the  several  Ilarland  Patent  Interdoek  j)a|)er  ma- 
chines drives  now  operating  in  Canada.  .\  In  1 1  i'ei)ort 
of  this  interesting  work  is  promised  in  Ihe  Jiear  future. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Mason,  of  the  Laurentide  Co.  has  recently 
moved  into  iiis  new  house  at  Grainl'Mere.  Tliere  was 
a  small  fire  in  a  i)ile  of  waste  Jundier  during  its  eon- 
sti'uction.  Last  week  the  water  heater  in  the  basement 
lilew  up,  but  did  little  damage  besides  kiuieking  down 
a  few  pictures  and  searing  the  maids. 

In  a  note  which  appeared  in  this  eolunui  a  coujjle  of 
weeks  ago,  relative  to  the  very  interesting  address  re- 
cently delivered  by  Mr.  C.  \'.  Syrett  before  the  Toronto 
Kiwanis  CInb,  it  is  l)ossible  ihat  a  slightly  erroiu'ous 
idea  was  conveyed  as  to  where  he  placed  the  emphasis 
(so  to  speak)  of  his  address.  It  dealt  with  the  growth 
of  the  paper  industry  in  Caiuida  ami  he  laid  great 
stress  on  the  impoi-tance  of  Canada's  forests  aiul  the 
keen  intei'est  that  was  now  Iteing  given  to  reforesta- 
tion. Then  he  traced  the  paper  industry  from  its  earli- 
est stage  up  to  the  present  giving  statistics  to  show 
the  growth.  lie  then  mentioned  some  of  the  more  dif- 
I'icult  lines  of  manufacture  and  dwelt  on  the  denuinds 
for  paper  in  specialty  liiu\s  such  as  ]'a])er  Towels, 
Di'inkiug  Cups,  Pajiei'  Cartons,  that  years  ago  would 
be  e(uisidered  impossible,  and  foolish.  He  wouiul  \ip 
by  giving  a  timely  word  for  a  more  serions  interest  in 
Inter-Empire  Trade. 

Mr.  A.  E.  l^ryan,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Yokohanui,  repoils  that  it  is  difficult  at  ^U'esent  to  in- 
terest either  foreign  houses  or  Japanese  in  many  Can- 
adian lines.  There  appear  to  be  good  stocks  of  all  im- 
ported materials  on  hand,  and  importers  do  not  wish 
to  place  new  business  nntil  present  supplies  have  been 
almost  exhausted.  ]'>nt  many  inquiries  for  Caiuulian 
lund)e7'  have  been  receivetl.  For  the  first  few  months 
of  this  year  there  have  been  heavy  decreases  noted  in 
every  raw  nuiterial  imported  into  Japan  with  the  ex- 
ception of  lumber.  There  is  also  some  market  for 
wood-jjulp,  beca\ise,  although  there  are  big  stock.s  of 
pidp  in  Japan  at  jiresent,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Japan- 
ese mills  are  operatiiig  at  only  80  per  cent,  capiu-ity 
capacity,  numy  firms  look  to  Caiunia  as  the  future 
source  of  supply  and  want  to  make  connections  with 
which  they  can  do  business  just  as  soon  as  there  is  de- 
manil. 


BEAUTIFULLY  EXPRESSED. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  more  beautiful  expression 
of  the  sacred  feeling  of  bereavement  than  the  wcu'ds  of 
the  resolution  passed  by  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Ass(iciati(ni  regarding  the  death  of  Angus  Canuu'on, 
Winthrop  IVlurray  Crane,  Elbert  II.  Geddes,  (Jarrett 
1'.  llynson,  James  C.  Kerwin,  H.  C.  Peters.  Arthur  F. 
Kobertson,  K.  C.  Sweet,  J.  P.  Sill,  George  C.  Sherman. 

"The  leaves  fi-om  the  tree  of  life,  detached  one  by 
one,  whirl  with  the  early  storms  or  in  their  full  splendor 
drift  slowlx'  down  in  Ihe  autumn  of  life.  Since  we  last 
gathered  here,  the  inuMuling  procession  has  taken  up 
many  who  were  deai-  to  sonu>  of  us.  who  nuule  our  in- 
dustry better  for  their  contact  with  it.  who  have  left 
the  sweet  fragi'aiu'e  of  ])leasant  uuunories  with  their 
passing.  Our  sorrow  is  lessened  with  the  knowledge 
of  their  greater  happiness. 

"As  old  frieiuls  gathered  about  the  fii'e  in  the  even- 
ing, we  speak  of  them  as  part  of  our  circle,  abseid  on 
a  long  jouriun-." 


FILLING  A  PULP  STONE  CAVITY. 
liy  W.  A.  MLMiO. 

A  j)nlp  stone  that  has  developed  a  cavity  due  to  a 
sand  po(dvet  or  other  imperfection  in  the  texture  of  the 
stone,  a  condition  that  was  not  apparent  before  the 
stone  was  placed  in  operation  in  the  grinder  room  is 
a  cause  of  considerable  loss  due  to  the  expense  not  only 
of  the  labor  cost  but  also  of  the  lost  time  in  removing 
this  stone  and  replacing  it  with  one  that  has  the  out- 
ward appearance  of  perfection.  It  has  been  known  to 
happen  that  the  new  stone  shortly  after  developed  the 
bad  traits  of  its  predecessor. 

An  easy  and  permanent  way  has  been  found  to  fill 
these  cavities  and  to  make  the  stone's  cutting  surface 
as  good  as  that  of  a  perfeut  stone.  This  operation,  the 
eo_st  of  which  is  negligible,  saves  the  expense  and  time 
lost  incidental  to  replacing  the  imperfect  stone.  This 
filling  will  last  as  long  as  the  stone  is  of  use,  weiu-ing 
down  at  the  same  rate  as  the  rest  of  the  stone. 

The  work  of  filling  this  cavity  follows  almost  the 
same  procedure  a  dentist  does  in  filling  a  tooth.  First 
the  hole  is  cleaned  out.  The  sand  is  dug  out  and.  the 
cavity  is  deepened  and  made  wider.  It  should  be  at 
least  four  inches  deep,  an  inch  or  two  deeper  will  do 
no  iuirm  and  will  ensure  a  more  pei-manent  .set  to  the 
filling.  The  hole  should  be  made  w'ider  at  the  bottom 
than  at  the  top  and  the  sides  corrugated  to  give  the 
filling  a  better  hold. 

The  comj)osition  of  the  filling  is  the  most  important 
part  of  the  whole  operafioji.  The  cement  used  should 
be  new  and  of  the  best  quality.  This  cement  is  mixed 
with  an  old  pulp  stone  that  has  been  broken  up.  About 
33  per  eent  of  this  broken  up  stone  should  consist  of 
small  ])arficles  not  larger  than  one  eighth  of  an  inch 
ui  duimeter.  The.se  particles  give  the  stone  its  cutting 
abdity  and  if  they  are  not  used,  the  repaired  spot  will 
glaze  over  causing  the  .stone  to  run  very  hot  even  wlu'iv 
sharp  and  it  will  also  diminish  the  produetio7i  from  the 
stone. 

The  cenu'nt  ami  fine  stone  is  mixed  exactly  half  and 
half,  and  enough  water  ailded  to  make  a  thick  paste. 
This  is  put  in  the  cavity  and  tamped  in.  All  cracks 
and  hollows  in  the  bottom  of  the  stoiu'  should  be  well 
filled.  This  fine  filling  should  be  put  in  only  up  to 
the  point  where  there  will  be  no  cutting  action  of  the 
stone  when  the  stone  has  been  worn  down.  From  this 
point  the  filling  should  consist  of  fifty  per  eent  cement, 
twenty-five  per  cent  of  fine  sand  or'binding  particles! 
and  twenty-five  per  eent  of  coarser  sand  or  cutting 
particles.  This  .should  be  pounded  in  with  a  soft  wood 
stick  not  as  solidly  as  the  bottom  filling  but  enough 
to  insure  the  complete  filling  of  all  the  upper  parts  of 
the  cavity.  The  filling  of  the  cavitv  should  be  about 
one-quarter  of  an  inch  higher  than  the  face  of  the  stone 
so  that  when  the  filling  sets,  it  will  not  shrink  below 
the  eireumferenee  of  the  stone. 

The  mixture  should  set  twenty-four  hours  to  become 
thoroughly  hardened.  The  rough  outer  surface  ma\- 
be  smoothed  off  by  using  a  coarse  diamond  burr  and 
eutting  the  projecting  surface  down  graduallv,  as  too 
violent  action  of  the  dressing  burr  mav  render  the 
whole  job  of  no  value. 

This  filling  will  be  darker  than  the  original  stone 
and  harder.  It  wears  down  however  at  the  same  rate 
and  takes  a  burr  pattern  well.  The  production  \fi  not 
lessened  iind  no  difference  can  be  oh.served  in  the  qual- 
ity of  the  pulp  produced. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

A-10.  New  Process  of  Drying  China  Clay.  China 
Clay  Review,  xi,  23.  It  is  aveired  that  a  .system  in- 
vented by  a  Norwegian  for  the  drying  of  peat  could 
be  applied  to  a  China  clay.  When  this  invention  is 
finally  perfected  a  great  seving  of  labor  ond  operating 
costs  may  be  effected. — A.C. 

B-2.  Choice  of  Species  for  Use  in  Plantations  of  Pulp 
and  Paper  Companies  in  the  North.    H.  B.  .SUEPARl), 


J.  For.,  May   1!)1 


P- 


')][}.     Discusses  in  detail  the  re- 


lative merits  and  disadvantages  of  the  several  pulp- 
wood  species  for  planting  in  the  northeastern  fcjtates. 
This  discussion  is  adaptable  also  to  large  areas  in  east- 
ern Canada.  Of  the  four  species  of  spruce,  black,  white, 
red  and  Norway,  the  first  is  eliminated  because  of  its 
slow  growth  and  poor  adaptability  to  all  except  special 
sites.  Red  spruce  is  not  considered  desirable  because 
of  its  slow  growth,  its  susceptibility  to  the  bud-worm, 
and  because  it  does  not  admit  of  so  economical  seed 
collection.  Norway  spruce  is  an  exotic  species  and 
little  is  known  of  its  real  possibilities  on  this  continent. 
So  far  as  its  establishment  and  early  growth  in  the 
plantation  are  concerned,  it  is  inferior  to  white  spruce. 
Its  suitability  for  pulpwood  alone  has  been  thoroughly 
demonstrated  in  Euroi)e,  but  little  is  known  of  its  rate 
of  growth  on  this  continent,  its  resistance  to  enemies 
and"  the  quality  and  origin  of  its  seed  supply.  Some 
question  has  been  raised  with  regard  to  the  cooknig 
properties  of  white  spruce  but  the  opinion  is  expressed 
that  when  this  species  forms  the  bulk  of  the  pulpwood 
coming  to  any  one  mill,  the  cook  will  surely  be  adapted 
to  it  and  satisfactory  pulp  will  be  produced.  Thorough- 
ly satisfactory  results  are,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  already 
being  secured  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  pulp 
from  white  spruce  at  many  plants.  This  species  is  re- 
garded as  the  most  satisfactory  of  the  four  for  plant- 
ing ])urposes.— C.  L. 

B-2.  Growth  and  its  Relation  to  Thinning.  C.  H. 
GIJ18E.  J.  For..  May,  1921,  p.  546.  Discusses  briefly 
the  permanent  sample  plot  work  of  the  forestry  de- 
partment of  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Cornwall  Tniversity. — C.L. 

B-2.  Reforestation  on  Shifting  Sand.  A.  H. 
R[CHARDSON.  Can  For.  Mag.,  Dec,  1920,  p.  566. 
Describes  the  planting  work  of  the  Ontario  Forestry 
Brancli. — ('.Tj. 

B-2.  How  Tree  Seed  is  Gathered.  A.  H.  RICHARD- 
SON, Can.  For.  Mag.,  -Ian.,  1921,  p.  :U).  -C.L. 

B-2,  How  France  Sustains  her  Forests.  Can.  Fot. 
Mag.,  Feb.,  1921,  p.  lO.'').— C.L. 

B-2.  Evergreen  Growing  on  the  Prairie.  M.  J. 
STKVFA'SON,  Can.  For,  Mag,,  March,  1921,  p,  146.— 
C.L. 

B-2.  Great  Results  from  Jack  Pine  Planting.  M.  -I. 
STEVENSON.Can.  For,  Mag,,  April.  1921,  p.  212,  ~ 
C,L, 

B-2.  Importing  Tree  Seeds.  OTTO  SCIIIERHECK, 
Can,  For.  Mag.,  April,  1921,  p.  213.  Advocates  the 
home  collection  of  tree  seeds  and  the  discontinuance 
of  the  former  heavy  importations  of  such  seeds  from 
Germany  and  other  European  countries.     Much  of  the 


seed  so  imported  in  the  past  has  not  given  satisfactory 
results, — C.L. 
B-2.  Second  Growth  Hardwoods  in  the  Adirondacks. 

A,  B,  RECKXAfiEL,  J.  For.,  Feb.,  1921.  p.  129.  Clear 
cutting  in  the  hardwood  type  results  in  even-aged 
stands  of  beech,  bii'ch  and  maple,  and  in  a  more  rapid 
growth  in  diameter,  height  and  volume.  Growth  tables 
are  presented  which  point  to  a  productive  possibility 
in  our  second  growth  hardwoods  which  is  distinctly 
encouraging. — C.L. 

B-2.  Forest  Planting  in  Southern  Michigan.  L.  J.* 
YOUNG,  J.  For.,  hVi>,,  1921,  p.  L'.l.- -Discu.sses  the 
planting  done  by  the  Forestry  Department  of  the 
University  of  Michigan  in  the  Vicinity  of  Ann  Arbor, 
and  gives  table  showing  the  growth  of  the  numerous 
species  which  romjirise  the  jilantations. — C.L. 

B-2.  Some  Instances  of  Sand  Dune  Planting.  C.  R. 
TILLOTSON,  J.  For.,  Feb.,  1921,  p.  139.  Describes 
sand  dune  planting  at  Cape  Cod,  Mass.,  and  near 
Harlem,  Mich.— C.L. 

B-3.  How  New  Brunswick  Guards  Forests.  Can.  For. 
Mag..  Nov.,  1920.  i>.  r)l)7— C.L. 

B-3,  Quebec's  Way  of  Protecting  Forests  from  Fire. 

B.  N.  O.HARA.  Can.  For.  Mag.,  Dec.,  1920,  p.  569.  — 
C.L. 

B-3.  Improvements  in  Railway  Fire  Protection. 
WILLIAM  KILBV,  Can,  For,  Mag,,  Dec,  1920.  p.  595. 
C.L. 

B-3.  Why  the  Prairies  are  Treeless.  R.  H.  CAMP- 
BELL, Can,  For,  Mag.,  -Ian.  1921,  p.  5.  The  chief  onus 
of  blame  is  laid  at  the  door  of  fire. — C.L. 

B-3.  Bark  Beetle  Combated.  Dr.  J.  M.  SWALXE, 
Can.  For.  Mag.,  March,  1921,  p.  168.  Describes  the 
work  of  the  Dominion  Entomological  Branch  in  cooper- 
ation with  the  British  Cohimbia  Forest  Branch  and 
private  timber  owners  in  combating  the  outbreak  of 
the  bark  beetle  in  western  yellow  pine  stands  in  the 
Similkameen  and  Nicola  districts,  southern  British 
Columbia. — C.L. 

B-3.  Sky  Patrol  for  Fire  Pfotection.  LUTHER  K. 
BELL,  Can.  For.  Mag.,  Ai)ril,  1921,  p.  226.  Describes 
the  use  of  aireral't  in  forest  pi'otection,  in  the  Ignited 
States.— C.L. 

B-4  ,■  E-3.  The  Pulping  of  Jack  Pine.  Can.  For.  Mag., 
Nov.,  1920,  |).  508.  Describes  tiie  experiments  of  the 
Wayagamack  I'ulp  and  Paper  Company  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gi-oundwo<id  pul])  from  jack  pine.  The  tests 
made  by  the  company  and  a  report  made  by  Arthur  D. 
Little,  Inc.,  show  that  jack  pine  is  quite  suitable  for 
both  groundwood  and  sulphite  pulp.  When  cooked 
alone  the  sulphite  from  jack  pine  is  quite  equal  in  all 
respects  to  spruce  pulp.  Tlie  amount  of  resin  is  not 
excessive.-  -( '.L. 

B-4,  Wood  and  its  Distillation,  A.  G.  MACINTYRE, 
Can.  For.  Mag.,  .Ian..  1921.  p.  9.  See  also  articles  by 
the  .same  author  at  page  92  of  the  February  issue,  page 
162  of  the  March  issue,  and  page  232  of  the  April  issue. 
C.L. 

B-4.  Standardization  of  Lumber  Sizes  and  Grades. 
DAVID  G.  WHITE,  J.  For..  Jan.,  1921.  p.  36.  See  also 
"The  Development  of  a  Brush-Disposal  Poliej-  for  the 
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Yellow    Pine    Forests    of    the    Soutliwest,"    by    T.    S. 
WOOLSKV,  jr.,  at  page  39  of  the  same  issue.— C.L. 

B-5.  Notes  on  Slash  Disposal  in  the  Lake  States. 
J.  A.  MITCHELL,  J.  For.,  Feb.,  1921,  p.  141.  A  very 
valuable  discussion  on  the  many  considerations  which 
enter  into  the  slash  disposal  jjroblem,  with  special  re- 
ference to  conditions  in  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota. 
W,here  properly  handled,  .slash  disposal  results  in  a 
great  decrease  in  the  fire  hazard,  and  the  work  can  be 
handled  at  a  cost  which  is  not  prohibitive.  The  article 
concludes  that  three  i lungs  h;ive  been  demonstrated, 
namely  : 

(1)  That  in  the  Lake  States  at  least,  a  compulsory 
slash  disposal  is  not  only  necessary  and  desirable  but 
practicable ; 

(2)  That  its  administration,  however,  must  be  flex- 
ible, as  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laitl  down;  and 

(3)  That  adequate  funds  and  a  trained  personnel 
must  be  pi'ovidetl  for  its  enforcement. — C.L. 

B-6.  An  Aerial  Survey  of  the  Forests  in  Northern 
Ontario.  K.  D.  CRAIG,  Can.  For.  Mag..  Nov.,  1920.  ]>. 
516.— C.L. 

B-7.  Hitching'  Science  to  Forest  Management. 
ELLWOOD  WILSON,  Can.  For.  Mag.,  Dec.  192U,  p. 
581.  Argues  for  improved  and  modern  methods  in 
logging  operations  comj)ai'able  to  the  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  the  mill.  The  sustained  yield 
basis  for  timberlands  nuist  be  ad(>])ted  instead  of  min- 
ing our  forests.  A  selection  system  of  cutting  is  in- 
dicated. The  tendency  is  toward  the  adoption  of  more 
machinery  in  connection  with  logging  in  the  east.  Dis- 
cusses diameter  limit  regulation  and  forest  planting. — 
C.L. 

B-7.  How  Sweden  Handles  her  Forests.  IIELGE 
GRAESLUNl),  Can.  For.  Mag.,  Jan.,  1921,  p.  35.— C.L. 

B-7.  Relation  of  Foresters  to  the  Logging  Depart- 
ment. P..  V.  AYERV,  Can.  For.  Mag.,  .Maivh,  1921.  ]). 
152.  An  interesting  and  valuable  discussion  presented 
by  the  forester  for  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Society  of 
Forest  Engineers  held  at  Montreal  in  January.  "By 
nuitual  consideration  for  the  problems  of  the  other 
man;  by  constant  personal  contact  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  logging  departnu-nt  and  the  forester,  there 
will  exist  a  relationship  that  cainiot  fail  to  bring  pro- 
gress in  woods  management  and  to  hasten  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  aim  of  the  profession  of  forestry."- — C.L. 

B-7.  Management  of  Pulp  Lands  in  Eastern  Canada. 
E.  F.  McCAKTllV,  Can.  For.  Mag.,  March  l!)21,  ]).  l.^S. 
A  valuable  article  in  which  is  discusseil  the  conservat- 
ive handling  of  the  several  tyjies  of  forest  to  be  found 
in  eastern  Canada.  Emphasizes  the  potential  value  of 
cut-over  pulpwood  lands  and  advocates  adequate  pro- 
tection and  carefid  management  of  such  lauds  with  a 
view  to  a  future  crop.  This  paper  was  presented  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Society  of  Forest 
Engineers. — C.L. 

B-7.  Some  Observations  on  Empirical  Forestry  in 
the  Adirondacks.  il.  C.  I'.ELVE.A,  J.  For.,  Feb.,  1921, 
1).  115.  Discusses  the  several  forest  types,  influence 
of  logging  on  the  forest,  cutting  of  softwood  to  a  dia- 
meter limit,  cutting  of  all  merchantable  softwood,  aiul 
clear-cutting  hai-dwoods  and  softwoods  and  iihinting 
on  cut-over  lands.  Spruce  swamp  areas  lend  them- 
selves naturally  to  clear-cutting  methods  -with  natural 
reproduction.  A  modified  selection  system  on  a  con- 
servative basis  is  recommended  for  the  spruce  or 
balsam  flat  areas.    Hardwood  areas  must  be  opened  up 


to  such  an  extent  as  will  induce  accelerated  growth 
on  the  smaller  sized  trees  remaining,  after  the  cutting, 
without  subjecting  them  to  death  through  exposure. 
A  secondary  removal  cutting  in  the  second-growth  is 
also  indicated  for  the  purp<jse  of  obviating  subsequent 
stagnation  from  over-topping,  fast-growing,  wide- 
spreading  hardwood  crowns.  The  upper  slope  forests 
should  be  managed  on  the  basis  of  the  protective  for- 
est only.  Planting  on  burned-over  areas  should  be 
undertaken  before  the  native  growth  of  weeds,  ferns, 
and  bru.sh  offers  such  competition  to  the  planted  stock 
as  will  induce  very  early  stagnation  and  probable  ex- 
tinction. Planting  on  cut-over  lands  gives  little  prom- 
ise of  success  unless  the  area  is  given  a  preparatory 
treatment  by  burning  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the 
site  of  native  seedling  and  sprout  growth.  Even  then 
a  .secondary  silvicultural  treatment  will  be  neees.sary 
in  <irder  to  i-emove  com|)etiiig  fast-growing  hardwoods 
subsequently  seeded  into  the  area. — C.L. 

B-9.  What's  in  Labrador?  Dr.  W.  T.  GREXFELL. 
Can.  For.  Mag.,  Nov..  1920,  p.  499.  A  brief  discussion 
of  the  forest  resources  of  Labrador. — C.L. 

B-9.  Premier  Dniry  on  Ontario's  Policy.  Can  For 
Mag.,  Jan..  l;)21,  p.  21.      C.L. 

B-9.  The  Land  We  Live  In.  ROBSON  BLACK,  Can. 
For.  Mag.,  Jan.,  1921,  p.  23.  A  review  of  the  Domin- 
ion's timber  wealth,  and  the  progress  towards  forestry 
methods. — C.L. 

B-9.  'Where  do  we  Stand  in  Timber?  W.  C 
EDWARDS,  Can.  For.  Mag.,  Dec,  1920,  p.  :,:i(l  Pro- 
l)hesies  that  within  fifteen  years  eastern  Canada  will 
be  drawing  the  bulk  of  its  sawn  lumber  from  British 
Columbia  and  will  be  paying  for  it  through  the  nose 
on  account  of  high  freight  rates.  The  consumer,  not 
the  lumberman  or  the  limit  holder,  is  the  man  who 
will  i)ay  the  price  of  forest  exhaustion.  The  cutting 
of  lindjcr  limits  has  been  much  more  rapid  than  any 
new  growth  could  offset,  and  over  and  above  the  waste 
of  the  limit  through  injudicious  cutting,  forest  fires 
have  been  permitted  to  strip  thousands  of  square  miles 
of  our  most  valuable  timber.  The  only  remedy  for 
timber  land  depletion  is  to  gauge  the  cut  by  the  ability 
of  that  particular  area  to  sustain  production.  Only 
the  mature  and  diseased  timber  should  be  cut. — C.L 

B-9.  Embargo  on  Pulpwood  Export  Proposed.  F.  J. 
1).  UARXJl'M,  Can.  For.  Mag..  March.  1921,  j).  1.55.  A 
further  discussion  of  the  proposal  that  restriction 
should  be  placed  upon  the  export  of  pulpwood  cut  from 
])i-ivately-owne(l  lands. — C.L. 

B-9.  Timber  Areas  of  the  World  Outside  Canada. 
Can.  For.  Mag.,  March,  1921,  p.  171.  A  brief  discussion 
of   th(>   forest    resources   of   some   of   the   troi)icaI    and 

semi-t ro])ical    countries. 

B-9.  Meagre  Forest  Resources  Bordering  James  and 
Hudson  Bays.  KKITZ  JOII.\X.SE.\".  Geological  Survcv 
Can.  For.  Mag.,  A])ril.  1921.  p.  201.— c.h, 

B-9.  Can.  B.  C.  Forests  Stand  Coming  Strain?  R  W 
lllBHERSOX.Can.  For.  Mag..  April.  1921.  p.  215.  Dis- 
cusses the  enormous  amount  of  -waste  in  British  Colum- 
bia logging  and  the  general  economic  situation  which 
will  result  in  a  continually  increasing  demand  upon 
the  forests  of  British  Columbia. — C.L. 

B-9.  The  Economic  Significance  of  Forestry.  GIP- 
FOKD  PIXCIIOT,  Can.  For.  Mag.,  Ai)ril.  1921.  p.  220. 
See  also  article  in  the  issue  for  March. — C.L. 

B-9.  Connecticut's  Forest  Program.  T.  S.  WOOL- 
SEV,  jr..  J.  For.,  Feb..  1921,  p.  147.— C.L. 
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HALF  YEAR'S  TRADE  OF  BRITISH  PAPER 
MILLS. 

(Special    Kiom    Our    liondoTi    CorrRspondent.) 

A  six  mouths  stateinenl,  cndiufr  SOtli  Juno  last,  has 
))f'eii  LsRued  by  the  Imperial  Hoard  of  Trade  and  it 
shows  t)he  great  effect  the  coal  miners  strike  and  other 
disturbing  elements  have  had  on  t;ie  trade  of  the 
British  mills,  as  well  as  shipments  of  pulp  to  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom.  One  notable  feature  of  the  export 
trade  is  the  significant  difference  on  the  declared  val- 
ues of  paper  and  cardboard  when  the  first  half  of  tlic 
year  1921  is  compared  with  1920.  If  the  figures  are 
coiTcct—  and  we  must  assume  they  are  —  everything 
pdiuts  to  tijie  fact  that  the  jjriees  of  Britisji  ])aper  and 
hoard  mill  products  iiavc  been  cm  a  highei-  level  dur- 
inii:  the  j)ast  six  months  than  they  were  for  the  cor- 
responding  period   last  year. 

One  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  statement  is 
that  the  Britisli  exi)orter  shipped  less  paper  and  board 
dui'ing  the  last  half  y(;ar  and  got  more  money  from 
his  products  tjian  he  did  in  1920,  when  jirices  were 
Hiigher.  The  explanation  may  be  that  puljis  used  in 
the  manufactures  and  labor  costs  inflated  the  values. 
Fall  hi  Caiindiiin  Shipmenls. 

Newspriid.  was  exported  to  the  extent  of  l.HKi.TSG 
cwts.  from  all  sources  at  a  value  of  £2,427,709  com- 
jiared  with  1,24S,48()  cwts.  at  £2,76fi,987  in  the  first 
half  of  1920.  The  countries  of  supi)ly  were:  From 
Sweden,  24:{.2r);{  cwts.  (220,819  in  1920);  Norway, 
8;)j()14  cwts.  (:{4:j,6r)!)  cwts.)  ;  (iermany,  36,616  cwts. 
(41,910  cwts.);  Belgium  :)!),518  cwts.  (6,160  cwts.); 
U.  S.  A.,  4,610  cwts.  (41,531  cwts.)  ;  Canada,  .5,18;! 
cwts.  (102,882  cwts.);  Newfoundland,  247,4.30  cwts. 
(100,945  cwts.);  other  countries,  .530,.522  cwts.  (385,- 
574  cwts.).  These  figures  for  1921  and  1920  .show 
a  material  falling  off  in  newsprint  from  Canada. 
II.  S.  A.,  and  Noi-wa.\-,  while  increased  trade  is 
shown  with  liflginiii  and  Finland,  tjie  latter  being  the 
principal  soutcc  in  ''Other  Countries".  Newfcmnd- 
land,  it  will  be  observed,  occuiues  a  conspicuous  place 
in  the  list  of  su])plyiug  countries,  due  in  a  large 
measure   to   studying  the    nuirket. 

Packing,  Wi'appiug,  and  Ti.ssue  Paper  was  imjxn-ted 
to  tihe  extent  of  480,539  cwts.,  valued  at  £1,336,852, 
(compared  with  2,382,595  cwts.  at  £6,398,701  in  1920 
and  2,011,222  cwts.  at  £1,386,791  in  1913.  Canada 
shipped  10.381  cwts.  The  depression  in  trade  and 
strikes  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  hit  sellei's  of 
packing  and  wrajjping  j)aper  very  hard  and  there  are 
large  stocks  in  the  country.  Canadian  shipments, 
though  small  in  comparison  to  tjie  1920  figures,  are, 
however,    considerably    above    pre-war    supplies. 

Canada  enjoys  a  good  ti'ade  with  the  United  King- 
dom in  millboards.  Strawboard  mills  in  the  Dominion 
will  also  be  interested  to  know  that  the  British 
nuirket  imported  650,656  cwts.,  valued  at  £54.3,783 
during  the  i)ast  half  year,  compared  with  2,116,977 
cwts.  at  £1,!)35,7!I0  in'  1920  and  1,783.923  cwts.  at 
£490,673   in   1913. 

E.rports  of  Brilixh  vlivV/.v. 

Australia  is  a  good  custonu^r  of  the  British  mills 
■  for  newsprint  and  other  printing  papers.  Next  comes 
New  Zealand,  India,  and  Soutli  Africa.  But  wliil(>  the 
.s,(iipnients,  400,965  cwts.,  valued  at  £1.67().S()(),  wer(> 
above  thase  of  1920,  tlu>  ti-ade  has  not  yet  reached  the 
lU'c-war  .stage,  which,  for  the  first  iialf  of  1913  was 
1,000,380  cwts.  valued  at  £9.53,423.  The  figures  for 
l!t20  are  374.213  cwts.  valued  at  £953,423.     The  figures 


for  1920  are  374,213  cwts.  valued  at  £1,417,913.  A 
(comparison  of  the  (piantities  and  values  is  interesting 
for  the  three  years  (|noted.  Canada  imported  (fine 
printing  paper)  1,554  cwts.  durin<r  the  last  six  months, 
valued  at  .£8,810,  compared  with  1.015  cwts.  at  £5,280 
in  1920  and  67,942  cwts.  at  £82,829  in  1913. 

Increased  sliipments  of  writing  paper  were  sent  to 
South  Africa,  Straits  Settlements,  Australia,  New 
Zealand  and  Canada.  Canada  wit;iin  the  half  year 
imported  672  cwts.,  valued  at  £5,127,  and  76  cwts.  at 
£902  in  1920.  The  supplies  to  Canada  are  only  one- 
fifth  off  the  pre-war  trade  and  to  {''rancc  alioni  one- 
fourth. 

Canada  also  imported  other  manufacturc.s  of  paper, 
not  s[)ccificd,  to  the  extent  of  1,070  cwls.  at  £5,170 
in  1920.  Under  this  heading  there  is  an  increase  on 
l)re-war  trading.  It  means  500  tons  of  paper  of  some 
.sort  going  into  the  Dominions  which  is  not  specified 
on  this  side 'of  the  Atlantic  and  it  behoves  t;ie  C.  1'. 
aiul  P.  A.  to  keep  an  eye  on  such  imports.  Through- 
out this  i-eturu  on  trade  I  ihave  quoted  value.s  for  the 
information  of  mill  owners  and  j)re-war  and  post-war 
fignu'cs    are   well    worth    comparing. 

Fidp  /ill purls  —  Bi(/  Dcvliiif. 

Out  of  a  total  of  111,222  tons  (217,865  tons  valued 
at  £2,781,722  in  1920)  of  groundwoo<l,  (moist),  valued 
at  £1,375,071.  received  during  the  half  year,  Canada 
shipjjcd  21,217  tons,  valued  at  £292,355  ;*  Norway  89,- 
222  tons  (a  reduction  of  86,449  tons  when  compared 
with  1920)  at  £1.071,253;  and  Sweden  444  tons  (a 
reduction  of  28,32.3  tons)  valued  at  £6.831.  A  notable 
feature  in  the  falling-off  in  Swedish  supplies,  which 
in  1913,  during  tjie  first  half,  amounted  t«  42,095 
tons,  as  against  26,635  t<ins  from  Canada  and  173,109 
tons  from  Norway.  ('anadian  suiiplies.  though  not 
u))  to  ])i'e-war  shiiiments,  are  double  those  of  1920 
which  is  most  satisfactory.  The  other  imports  were 
as  follows: — 

Groundwood  (Diy)  1,227  tons,  £33,808,  compared 
with  16,394  tons  at  £429,579  for  first  half  of  1920 
and  4,057  tons  at  £18,531 -in   1913. 

Chemical  wet:  914  tons,  £20,844;  1920,  1..533  tons 
at  £34,695;  1913.  8.843  tons,  £32,5.53. 

Bleached  Chemical  (DrvO  :  From  Finland,  51  tons 
valued  at  £2,055;  Sweden,  205  tons  valued  at  £13.104; 
Norway,  5,142  at  £312,692;  Germany.  140  tons  at  £10.- 
586;  other  countries,  495  tons  at  £2-i.615.  which  iuidude 
Canada.  A  total  of  6,0.{3  tons,  compared  with  16.674 
in   1920  and  10,732  in  1913. 

Unbleached  Chemical  (Dry)  :  From  Finland,  2,098 
tosn  valued  at  £92.470;  Sweden.  33.946  tons  at  £1.405.- 
336;  Norway.  16.155  tons  at  £754.842;  (Jermany.  4.544 
tons  at  £177.559;  otjuu-  countries,  inclnding  Canada. 
2.45.3  tons  at  £83.525.  A  (otal  (.f  59.196  tons  for  the 
half  year,  as  against.  252.759  in  1920  and  1.58.082 
in    1913. 


The  Eureka  Blank  Book  of  llolyoke.  has  announced 
a  wage  decrease  of  12to  per  cent.,  efffcctive  imme- 
diately. About  200  emi)loyees  are  affected.  This  is  the 
first  decrease  announced  in  the  history  of  this  com- 
jiany. 


Mr.  (J.  T.  Miliu\  now  in  .lohannesburg,  will,  in  Octo- 
ber, become  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  for 
(\inada  and  Newfoundland,  .succeeding  Capt.  E.  J. 
Edwards,  resigned. 
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About  1")0  salai-icd  eiii|)l'iy('es.  most  ot'  tlicni  in  the 
cost  and  invoiitoi'v  dcpai-tmeiits,  have  been  laid  off  l),y 
the  American  Writinji'  Paper  ('om|)any,  llolyoke,  Mass. 
Two  weeks  pay  in  advance  was  j>:iveii  those  affected. 
This  is  the  second  big'  economy  move  made  this  year  by 
the  company.  Tlie  first  retrenchment  measure,  taken 
last  April,  consisted  of  reduction  of  salaries"  personnel 
and  pa.\'-roll,  affecting'  evci'y  employee,  from  the  pre- 
sident (h)wn.  The  company  manafi'ement  ascribes  its 
action  to  continued  business  nnsettjement,  and  it  claims 
that  its  mills  .operated  in  •Inne  and  July  at  nO  per  cent 
of  normal  output. 

AltluMio'li  jiaper  manufacturers  fee!  tiiey  have  i)eeii 
deprived  of  a  great  deal  of  business  through  inactivity 
of  building  con.struction,  they  do  not  regard  the  refusal 
of  landlords  to  paper  their  tenants'  apartments  as  a 
factor  in  the  loss  of  any  trade.  The  fact  is,  according 
to  the  manufacturers,  that  business  has  been  good  right 
along.  It  has  been  said  this  Sujumer.  when  ordinarily, 
it  is  only  fair,  and  this  is  taken  as  an  indication  that 
the  Fall  will  be  as  big  as  they  can  hojie  for  under  pres- 
ent conditions.  While  landlords  have  gotten  out  of  the 
habit  of  fixing  np  I  heir  leased  in-emises,  the  tenants 
themselves  are  now  attending  to  this  to  a  large  extent, 
and  the  fact  that  wall  jiajier  is  also  cheaper  this  year, 
is  causing  them  to  take  the  initiative  and  not  wait  for 
the  laiullord.  liuying  in  general  of  wall  paper  lines  is 
reported  as  more  brisk  than  usual  a1   this  season. 

The  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry,  S\racusc 
Ujiiversity,  has  added  to  its  staff  of  instructors  Prof. 
K.  R.  Fenska,  who  resigned  recent l.\-  from  the  forestry 
staff  of  Ihe  University  of  Montana.  Prof  Fenska 
will  hold  the  chair  of  forest  engineering  at  the  Syra- 
cuse school.  He  has  had  a  wide  and  varied  experience 
in  the  field  of  forestry.  Born  in  Wisconsin,  the  son 
of  a  pioneer  lumberman,  Prof.  P^enska,  spent  his  early 
years  in  the  pine  forests  getting  practical  experience, 
lie  is  a  graduate  of  lieloit  and  Yale  forestry  schools, 
he  has  tauglit  at  the  Wyman  school  of  the  woods,  and 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  has  been  engaged 
at  various  times  in  United  States  Forestry  Service  work 
and  surveys. 

Drake  Hotel,  Chicago,  has  been  selected  for  the  an- 
nual mivting  of  the  Western  Division  of  the  National 
Pajier  Manufacturers'  Association  January  next. 
Robert  II.  Hitchie,  of  W.  C.  Ritchie  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
chairman  of  the  Association,  announced  the  selection  of 
the  recently  c()in|)leted  Drake  Hotel  following  a  coiifei'- 
ence,  aiul  he  also  appointed  a  publiei1\'  committee  of 
which  (i.  J.  Kroeck,  of  the  Kroeck  Paper  I>ox  Ci)nii)auy, 
will  act  as  chairman. 

is.  i'>(hvin  Ilutehinson  has  resigned  his  post  as  treas- 
urer of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Com]>aiiy  to  be- 
come associated  with  an  automobile  concern  in  the 
Middle  West.  ^Ir.  Hutchinson,  will  also  relinquish  the 
office  of  jU'esitlent  of  the  llolyoke  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce as  his  new  connections  will  re(|uirc  his  undivided 
time  ami  attention. 

Paper  mills  and  other  manufacturing  plants  in  lloly- 
oke. were  shut  down  from  August  1  to  6,  due  to  the  an- 
nual stoppage  of  the  headgates  of  the  Holyoke  Water 


Power  (,'ompany.  As  usual,  the  hydraulic  e(iuipnient 
of  the  mills  was  subjected  to  an  overhauling. 

Among  the  most  interesting  exhibits  shown  at  the 
recent  (Graphic  Arts  JExi)osition,  at  Chicago  was  that  of 
the  Butler  Paper  Company.  This  display  included  a 
paper  making  room  in  which  the  company  gave  demon- 
strations daily  of  paper  making  by  the  method  followed 
half  a  century  ago.  Sonu'  very  good  samples  of  iiand- 
made  j)a|)er  were  made  at  this  exhii)it.  Another  in- 
structive feature  of  the  Butler  Company  exhibit  was  a 
six-reel  moving  picture,  shown  twice  daily,  M'hich  de- 
picted the  paper  making  process,  beginning  in  the 
Noi'th  woods  and  through  to  the  finished  pajier.  pro- 
duct ami  some  of  its  ultimate  u.ses.  The  picture  reel 
was  said  to  have  cost  several  thou.sand  dollars  to  pro- 
duce, requiring  its  producers  to  cover  over  4,000  miles 
of  territory  to  got  together  all  its  scenes. 

A  new  economy  recently  put  on  the  market  in  the 
stationary  line  is  a  self-clasp  envelope,  the  makers  of 
which  are  said  to  have  completed  plans  for  establish- 
ing a  chain  of  factories  throughout  the  United  States. 
S.  J.  Parks,  the  inventor  of  this  type  of  envelope,  states 
that  five  years  ago  he  began  manufacturing  this  par- 
ticular style  by  hand,  and  four  years  later  invented  and 
patented  a  machine  which  now  is  able  to  turn  out  .■)0,000 
daily.  The  self-clasp  envelope  is  especially  designed 
for  catalogues,  reports  and  literature  too  large  for  the 
usual  gummed  envelope,  and  has  apparently  met  the 
demand  for  a  conservative  appearing  cover  which  will 
insure  more  than  a  cursory  glance  at  the  contents.  The 
The  factory  making  them  is  located  in  Long  Islantl 
City,  New  York,  and  it  is  being  run  night  and  day  to 
meet  the  present  demand.  It  will  be  relieved  of  .some 
of  this  pressure  with  the  establishment  in  the  next  few 
months  of  factories  in  several  other  cities. 

P.  T.  Dodge,  president  of  the  International  Paper 
Co  ,  in  a  statement  last  Thursday,  declared  tiiat  there 
was  no  foundation  for  reports  saying  that  his  company 
would  consider  the  adoption  of  wages  determined  by 
the  arbitration  proceeding  between  representatives  of 
the  International  unions  and  a  group  of  paper  mainifae- 
turers.  He  said  it  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
the  wages  and  working  conditions  set  forth  in  the  com- 
pany's statement  to  its  employees,  dated  May  24,  are 
the  (uily  ones  on  which  the  company  will  employ  or  re- 
employ workmen  in  its  manufacturing  plants.  "Un- 
less Inisiness  conditions  improve."  he  said,  '"there  will 
be  no  object  in  the  company  making  any  effort  to  start 
more  than  two  of  three  of  its  mills,  as  their  product  will 
not  be  needed  and  cannot  be  sold  at  any  price."  Full 
capacity  ojieration  has  been  resumed  in"  five  mills  and 
no  more  than  two  or  three  others  will  be  re-opened  un- 
til the  business  situation  justifies  so  tloing. 

Hearings  of  the  arbitration  board  mentioned  in  the 
above  item,  were  brought  to  a  conclusion  with  a  final 
session  held  little  over  a  week  ago  at  Watertown.  X.Y. 
The  board  spent  three  weeks  visiting  all  the  various 
paper  mill  towns  collecting  data.  While  no  tlefiiiile 
MnnonncenuMit  has  been  made,  it  is  believed  that  meet- 
ings for  consideration  of  this  data  and  for  arriving  at 
a  decision  will  be  held  in  New  York  City  during  the 
present  month. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  (ith  .Inly.— Wliili',  overtly,  there  are  not 
many  tangible  .sign.s  of  increased  briskness  in  the  paper 
trade,  as  a  whole,  yet  it  seems  that  there  is  a  firmer  and 
more  confident  nnder-tone  to  the  trade  generally. 
Looking  over  the  whole  field,  the  buying  is,  even  now, 
not  (piite  so  much  of  the  "hand-to-mouth"  description 
as  it  was  a  mouth  ago.  In  most  lines,  consumers'  stocks 
have  run  remarkably  low  and  hence  they  are  forced  to 
come  into  the  market.  But  still  the  volume  of  trade 
being  done  in  the  majority  of  lines  leaves  much — very 
„m,,h_to  be  desired.  The  fact  is  that  the  lassitude  in 
the  pai)er  trade  is  part  and  parcel  of  the  very  general 
trade  lassitude  i)revalent  thi-oughout  the  country.  This 
business  inactivity  very  directly  effects  our  own  in- 
dustry. For  it  means  an  enormous  decrease  in  the 
total  volume  of  advertising. 

It  is,  in  some  ways,  strange  that  this  should  be  so. 
For  it  is  almost  an  axiom  that,  when  business  is  slack, 
then  is  the  time  for  extra  "pep"  and  "punch"  in  ad- 
vertising. But  though,  in  theory,  most  manufacturers 
and  retailers  alike  would  probably  testify  to  the  sound- 
ness of  this  doctrine,  a  very  large  number  of  them  do 
not  practice  what  they  have  so  often  preached.  In- 
deed, it  is  a  laughable  and  ludicrous  evidence  of  the 
inconsistency  of  human  nature  that  many  a  "captain 
of  commerce,"  who,  in  newspaper  interviews  of  the 
"llow-l-iiiade-a-success-in-bnsiness"  type,  and  in  |)ost- 
jirandial  orations,  is  wont  to  ascribe  a  large  portion  of 
his  success  to  systematic  and  discriminating  advertis- 
ing, will  be  among  the  first  to  cut  his  advertising  down 
to  a  minimum,  or  even  cut  it  out  altogether,  as  soon  as 
business  seems  to  be  losing  its  bloom  of  briskness.  Such 
inconsistency  would  seem  to  indicate  that  his  faith  in 
"the  uses  of  advertisement"  is,  after  all,  not  very  ro 
bust,  and  yet  that  is  not  altogther  the  case.  Every 
business  man  knows,  in  his  heart,  tluit  advertising  is 
not  a  luxury,  but  a  necessity,  and  certainly  not  least 
a  necessity  when  business,  instead  of  coming  to  a  firni 
of  its  own  accord,  has  to  be  gone  after  good  and  hard, 
r.ut  he  finds,  when  resolved  to  adopt  a  policy  of  re 
treiichment,  that  a  reckless  slash  at  advertising  appro 
priations  will  enable  liim  momentarily  to  effect  a  re- 
trenchment with  less  ap|)arent  discomfort  to  his  or- 
ganization than  many  other  methods  of  economizing 
which  are  open  to  him.  So  he  takes  the  line  of  least 
resistance — and  a  "penny  wise  and  a  pound  foolish' 
policy  it  is  apt  to  prove,  in  the  long  run. 

As"  has  been  said,  the  lassitude  in  the  paper  trade  is 
part  of  the  general  industrial  and  (Munmei'cial  depres- 
sion. This  being  so,  a  revival  in  the  paper  business  will 
accomi)any,  and  form  part  of,  the  general  trade  revival 
foi-  which  everybody  is  anxiously  looking.  At  present, 
the  public  is  buying,  in  nearly  all  liiu's  of  commodities, 
only  for  the  needs  of  the  day.  Merchants  are  mostly 
carrying  only  the  minimum  of  goods  that  they  require 
from  day  to  day.  But  there  is  a  |)oint  beyond  which 
this  kind  of  thing  cannot  go.  A  man  may  get  a  pair  of 
boots  mended  a  number  of  times— but,  nevertheless, 
the  day  comes  when  he  must  purchase  a  new  pair  or  go 
barefoot.     That   is  the  kiiul  of  pass  to  which  the  pur- 


chasing— or,  rather,  .-.hould-be-purciiasing — public  is 
coming.  The  Fall  is  likely  to  usher  in  a  revival  ot 
buying  in  most  lines.  Then  retailers  will  be  eompelleU 
to  ])urchase  a  good  deal  more  heavily  in  order  to  meet 
their  ordinary  recpiirements.  Once  more  will  the 
wheels  of  commerce  turn  apace  ami  business  brisk  ui». 
And  in  such  increasing  business  briskne.ss  the  papei 
trade  will  share.  In  that  trade,  as  in  other.s,  depleted 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  wholesalers  and  retailers  will 
force  buying  on  a  largely  augmented  scale. 

PULPWOOI).  It  was  pointed  out  recently  that  en- 
hanced market  activity  is  unlikely  until  the  possibilities 
as  to  price  have  been  more  definitely  ascertained. 
Prices,  particularly  as  regard  spruce  and  balsam,  are 
still  unsettled.  A  number  of  mills  still  have  large 
stocks  undispo.sed  of. 

PULP. — There  is  not  much  change  to  re|)ort  in  the 
actual  pulp  situation  at  the  moment.  Paper  mills  still 
evince  a  disinclination  to  stock  up  with  nuu-h  pulj).  and 
there  is  a  clearly-defined  tendency  to  limit  buying,  just 
now,  to  inmiediate  needs. 

NE'WSPKIXT. — More  than  once  reference  has  been 
made  to  the  o))inion  prevalent  in  juddishing  circles  that 
a  substantial  downward  revision  of  in-wsprint  prices 
is  to  be  looked  for.  And  this  opinion  seems  to  be  form- 
ing into  a  conviction  on  the  part  of  these  in  charge  of 
newspapers  and  other  publications.  \o  doubt  this  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that,  while  several  of  the  newsprint 
mills  are  pretty  busy,  and  some  of  them  working  to  a 
satisfactory  ea])acity,  caution,  rather  than  courage, 
marks  the  attitude  of  buyers  as  a  whole.  The  writer 
|Hit  point-blank  to  a  newspaper  proprietor,  the  other 
day,  a  question  as  to  what  figure  he  expected  the  price 
of  newsprint  to  reacli  before  it  became  completely 
stabilized.  The  figure  he  gave  need  not  be  given  here- 
— but  it  was  of  almost  api)alling  modesty.  Certain  it  is 
that  if  a  substantial  reduction  in  price  is  not  reached 
before  long,  it  will  not  be  the  fault  of  the  newspapers. 
Their  attitude  towards  the  lu'wsprint  ]irodueers  is.  very 
generally,  far  from  friendl.\' — they  "want  their  money 
liai'k. "  so  to  s])eak. 

WRAPPIXO  PAPERS.— The  kraft  manufacturers 
believe  that  prices  have  reached  the  bottom,  and  that 
there  will  be  no  further  recession.  This  attitude  they 
are  resolved  to  maintain.  It  is  one  which  the.v  believe 
to  be  justified  in  view  <if  the  reductions  that  they  have 
already  nuule—  reductions  that  ai-e  out  of  jiroportion  to 
the  reduction  in  the  i)rice  of  material  or  labor.  The 
general  situation  in  wra)iping  papers  varies  from  the 
somewhat  dull  to  the  faii'ly  gnml.  Imt  the  kraft  aspect 
of  it  is  better  than  the  othei-s — the  ri^ason  probably  is 
that  it  is  becoming  recognized  that  prices  have  reached 
!'oek-bottom.  The  reiu'esentative  of  a  large  kraft  mill 
told  the  writer  that  busine.ss  in  •Inly — which,  normally, 
is  a  very  dull  month — wa.s  "as  good  as  our  business  in 
•Tune,  and  June  was  the  best  month  we  have  had  this 
year."  He  added  that  the  ]n-ice  of  wrapping  papers 
toda.v  was  only  ab(nit  100  jier  cent,  over  the  legitimate 
pi'iee  of  pre-war  days — an  iiu'rease  which,  in  view  of 
all  the  conditions  of  the  industr.\-,  he  considered  reason- 
able, and.  in  fact,  low, 
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TRADE-MARK' 
SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland,  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

—ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingf  or s,  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  BrovvTi   and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to  our  qualities  and  prices! 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICP::  CHICAGO  OFFICE: 

18  East  41st  Street.  1932  Conway  Building. 

Telephone  :  Murray  Hill  4246-47  Telephone:  Main  1770-71. 

INQUIRIES  SOLICITED  : 
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AIANUFACTURING  STATIOXEKY.— Extreme  uaii- 
tion  Ib  bi'iiiff  exercised  by  buyers  of  inanul'aeturing  sta- 
tionery. The  {renei'al  slowiiij^  down  of  biisine.ss  has 
had  a  very  detrimental  effeet  on  this  liram-h  of  the 
trade. 

HOX  liOAKI). — A  fair  amount  of  aetivity  eliarae- 
terizes  the  box  l)oard  situation.  The  mills  are  not  in 
the  position  of  havinji'  all  they  eaii  do  with  in  the  way 
of  business,  but,  still,  tliinfi's  keep  movinir  and  |)riccs 
are  fairlv  steady. 

WASTE  PAPERS.— The  situation  as  re-ards  waste 
papers  eoiitinues  dull. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  August  t)--(.Speeial  Correspontlenee) — • 
Trade  in  pai)er  continues  of  rather  narrow  compass. 
There  is  a  moderate  demaiul  for  certain  kinds  of  paper 
thouji'h  it  is  more  or  less  spasmodic,  and  there  is  the 
usual  routine  business  passing-  in  all  grades,  but  the 
market  as  a  whole  is  decidedly  quiet  and  current  busi- 
iie.s.s  is  hardly  as  good  as  it  customarily  is  during  the 
mid-summer  of  the  year.  Consumers  are  in(piiring  a 
little  more  freely  as  a  general  thing,  which  serves  to 
liuDV  up  sentiment  among  paper  producers  and  dealers, 
but  actual  l)u\ing  has  not  improved  to  any  material  ex- 
tent and  the  firmer  feeling  in  some  quarters  of  the  trade 
seems  to  be  based  principally  on  expectations  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  denuuul  for  i)ai)er  will  ap- 
|)i'eeiably  broaden. 

The  latest  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
covering  the  month  of  June,  shows  that  production  of 
paper  of  all  kinds  increased  in  that  month  a  few  thou- 
sand tons  above  the  May  output,  and  that  in  spite  of 
the  larger  production,  mill  .'■tocks  of  jjaper  declined 
during  the  month.  This  would  indicate  that  manufac- 
turers are  shipping  out  not  oidy  their  current  |)roduc- 
tion  but  also  a  small  ])art  of  their  sui-plus  stock,  which 
situation  is  viewed  in  a  bullish  light  by  most  members 
of  the  trade.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  everything  would 
seem  to  point  that  business  in  pa])er;  that  is,  retail 
business,  is  not  as  poor  as  many  in  the  trade  are  inclin- 
ed to  deseribe  it.  One  of  the  troubles  with  the  paper 
nnuiufacturer  and  jobber  today  is  that  liis  mind  is  still 
set  on  the  tremendous  volume  of  business  done  in  the 
boom  period  following  the  war,  and  that  they  gauge 
the  market  at  present  with  that  time  rather  than  with 
more  normal  periods.  Naturally  the  result  is  that  the 
average  trade  authorit\-  is  dispose;!  to  describe  business 
as  extremely  dull,  when  the  nrobabilities  are,  that, 
based  on  the  normal  volume  of  buying,  the  nuirket  is 
not  so  bad  after  all. 


Jobbers  around  and  in  New  York  City  mostly  say 
that  small-lot  denuind  is  iin])roving.  Printers  are  saitl 
to  be  absorbing  a  larger  nundter  of  individual  pai'cels 
of  jja|)er,  ami  demand  from  other  consuming  (luarters  is 
easily  holding  its  own  although  the  average  transaetioii 
involves  but  a  .small  quantity  of  paper.  Mills  are  not 
yet  feeling  this  demand  beeau.se  the  aggregate  amount 
of  buying  is  such  that  jobbers,  witli  a  few  exeejitions, 
ai-e  enabb'd  to  su|)ply  customers  without  having  to 
pbice  orders  for  sizable  tonnage  with  manufacturers. 

Newsprint  is  rather  ea.sy.  Rumors  that  prices  to 
contract  customers  will  be  reduced  during  the  final 
quarter  of  the  year  persist,  and  have  a  quieting  influ- 
ence on  buying.  Publishers  are  disinclined  to  place  eon- 
tracts  excepting  for  small  tonnage  required  to  cover 
their  wants  over  Augu.st  and  September,  and  transient 
buyers  also  are  operating  cautiously.  Moreover,  re- 
peated offerings  of  foreign  newsprint  at  jjrices  below 
those  [jrevailing  on  domestic  pai)er  have  a  weakening 
effect  and  tend  to  make  for  careful  buying  on  the  part 
of  consumers.  It  is  doubtful  whether  better  than  4.50 
cents  a  ]iound  can  be  secured  from  transient  bnj-ers  foi 
roll  newsprint,  it  being  claimed  by  consumers  that  they 
can  get  all  the  supply  Avanled  at  about  this  basis  or 
lower.  Sheet  news  also  is  ea.sy  and  gradually  moving 
lower  in  price.  About  5.25  cents  per  pound  is  consid- 
ered the  market  basis  on  spot  lots. 

P>ook  papers  are  quiet  from  the  producers"  point-  of 
\antage,  though  activity  in  the  jolibing  trade  appears 
to  be  on  the  rise.  Quotations  hold  at  between  6  and 
6.50  cent.s  on  machine  finished  and  from  7  cents  upward 
on  super  book  at  the  mill.  Fine  papers  continue  to  re- 
cede in  price.  One  of  the  large  mills  in  the  East  cir- 
cularized the  jobbing  trade  with  samples  of  a  wood 
bond  this  week  which  it  offered  at  8.50  cents  f.o.b.  mill 
in  case  lot's.  This  paper  was  of  course  of  rather  poor 
(piality,  but  the  price  at  which  it  is  quoted  shows  how 
low  bond  ])ai)ers  can  be  bought.  P'ine  paper  mills  un- 
questionably are  badly  in  want  of  business.  It  is  stated 
by  an  authority  in  the  trade  who  |)eriodically  travels 
through  the  Tlolyoke  district  that  writing  paper  plants 
are  not  running  better  than  40  per  cent  of  eapacit.v  on 
an  average,  while  some  mills  are  reported  entirely 
closed  down  temporarily. 

Another  dull  branch  of  the  industry  is  the  roofing 
pajier  trade.  This  is  strange  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
a  tremendous  boom  in  building  has  set  in  throughout 
the  States,  but  roofing  felt  manufacturers  declare  they 
liave  not  felt  the  effects  of  this  thus  far.  Apparently 
surplus  stocks  of  building  papers  are  lieing  used  uji  be- 
fore consumers  and  dealers  are  obliged  to  go  to  manu- 
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WE  ARE  AT  PRESENT  MANUFACTURING  THE  FOLLOWING 
of  interest  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 


BASIC  COLOURS 


Auramine  O.  cone. 
Acridine  Yellow  R. 
New  Phosphine  R. 
Chrysoidine  Y.  cone. 
Basic  Green  B.  cone. 
Methyl  Violet  2B  ex. 
Methyl  Violet  4R  ex. 
Magenta  Powder. 


Bismarck  Brown  R.  cone. 
Safranine  B.S. 
Safranine  R.F.F. 
Methylene  Violet  2R.  cone. 
Methylene  Violet   2B.  cone. 
Malachite  Green  Crystals. 
Methylene  Blue  B.B.  cone. 
Methylene  Blue  1814. 


SUBSTANTIVE  COLOURS 


Paramine  Fast  Pink  B. 
Paramine  Sky  Blue  F.F. 
Paramine  Blue  2B. 
Paramine  Black  B.H. 
Paramine  Yellow  R. 
Paramine  Brown  G.  cone. 
Paramine  Brown  M. 

Paper 


Paramine  Fast  Bordeaux  B. 
Paramine  Green  G. 
Paramine  Violet  N. 
Paraphenine  Yellow  G. 
Diazamine  Fast  Yellow  H. 
Rosophenine  lOB. 
Benzopurpurine  4B. 
Black  3181 


ACID   COLOURS 


Orange  II. 

Orange  IV. 

Naphthol  Blue  Black  lOB. 

Acid  Prune  V. 

Brilliant  Bordeaux  B. 


Ponceau  G.  cone. 
Ponceau  4R  cone. 
Croceine  Scarlet  5R. 
Carmoisine  S. 
Nigrosine  W.S. 


.-i..«ar^~"^"~~        -    — —      —       ■ 
OS?*'-  — «— . 


^ 


P.    - 


Product  Samples,  Patterns,  and  all  particulars  from 


iJiac 


L.  B.  HOLLIDAY  &  CO.,   LIMITED  ^ 

HUDDERSFIELD,  ENGLAND 

Canadian  Office  and  Warehouse 
27  ST.  SACRAMENT  ST.      -  MONTREAL 

Orders  aapplled  dlraot  from  Canadian  Stocks.  New  Prodnotg  wlU  be  addad  from  time  to  time. 
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facturers  for  sup|)lies.  There  is  a  very  bullish  feeling' 
in  this  branch  ol'  Ihe  trade;  nearly,  everyone  expeels 
active  bu.siness  in  roofing  papers  in  due  time.  Perhap.> 
the  prevailing  dullness  is  the  lull  before  the  storm,  so 
to  speak. 

P.oards  are  moving  in  slightly  larger  volume  though 
the  bulk  of  current  activity  consists  of  deliveries  against 
orders  placed  by  buyers  a  few  weeks  ago.  Prices  on 
box  boards  are  in  about  the  same  position  previously 
noted,  plain  chip  being  quoted  at  $28  a  ton  at  the  mill 
and  filled  news  board  at  about  ^'.i'Z.oO,  with  some  of  the 
nearby  mills  delivering  board  into'New  York  at  these 
figures. 

OKOIJXD  WOO!).— Mechanical  wood  ])ulp  is  in  com 
parativeiy  good  demand  and  prices  are  marked  by 
steadinei5S.  Domestic  producei-s  are  asking  and  receiv- 
ing around  .$28  per  ton  f.o.b.  grinding  plants,  and  con- 
sumers appear  to  be  absorbing  the  bulk  of  supply  of- 
fered at  this  price  basis  though  buying  is  very  orderly 
and  thei-e  is  no  keen  competition  among  buyers  to 
secure  pulp.  Reports  from  grinding  districts  invari- 
ably tell  of  this  or  that  mill  being  closed  down  in  pan 
or  entirely,  owing  to  poor  water  conditions,  and  such 
reports  obviously  have  a  strengthening  influence  on  the 
market  in  that  they  substantiate  the  belief  existing  in 
numerous  quarters  that  a  shortage  of  ground  wood  will 
arise  before  the  winter  arrives.  Opinion  in  this  con- 
nection is  prompting  grinders  and  dealers  to  offer  sup- 
plies out  in  rather  small  amounts,  and  not  to  press  buy- 
ers to  take  ground  wood  off  their  hands. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.— Offerings  of  foreign  sulphite 
and  kraft  pulp  at  new  low  prices  have  further  unset- 
tled the  chemical  wood  pulp  market,  and  it  can  be  said 
that  the  domestic  situation  as  a  result  is  in  a  condition 
bordering  onto  chaos.  Imported  bleached  sulphite  of 
No.  1  grade  is  being  sold  by  New  York  import  concerns 
at  4  cents  per  pound  ex  the  dock  here,  while  No.  1  un- 
bleached sulphite  is  freely  offered  down  to  2.50  cents 
per  pound  and  foreign  kraft  pulp  at  2.40  cents.  The 
reason  importers  can  sell  pulp  at  such  prices,  it  is 
stated,  is  largely  that  of  exchange,  it  being  understood 
that  a  large  part  of  the  supply  available  in  the  market 
at  present  is  of  German  origin,  exchange  on  which 
country  is  so  low  that  importers  are  enabled  to  sell  pulp 
in  the  States  at  prices  which  domestic  producers  claim 
they  cannot  manufacture  pulp  for.  There  are  no  stable 
prices  on  domestic  pulps.  Quotations  are  on  broad 
ranges,  and  probably  only  buyers  can  learn  at  .lust  what 
prices  purchases  can  be  made.  Some  fairly  large  ton- 
nage sales  of  foreign  pulp  are  said  to  have  been  made 
to  American  paper  mills,  particularly  in  the  Middle 
West,  at  the  low  prices  obtaining. 

KAGS. — There  is  little  demand  for  rag  stock,  and 
prices  are  irregular  and  in  an  uncertain  position.  Con- 
sumers are  coming  into  the  market  only  at  spasmodic 
intervals,  and  even  then  are  absorbing  Init  minor  ((uau 
titles  of  rags  as  directly  needed;  roofing  ]iaper  manu- 
facturers, for  example,  seldom  placing  orders  for  more 
than  five  carloads  when  ordinarily  they  buy  anywhere 
from  15  to  20  cars  upward  at  a  time.  New  cuttings  are 
scarcely  wanted,  and  old  whites  and  blues  are  sought 
only  in  light  volume,  llejiacked  old  thirds  and  blues 
city  origin  are  available  at  1.50  cents  per  povuul  at 
shipping  points,  and  No.  1  repacked  whites  are  offered 
at  4. .50  to  5  cents,  depending  on  the  grade ;  No.  2  re- 
packed at  around  2.50  cents,  and  No.  1  miscellaneous 
packing  of  whites  at  3.75  cents.  No.  1  roofing  rags  are 
selling  at  around  75  cents  per  hundred  pounds  at  ship- 


ping points,  while  No.  2  satinets  have  been  bought  by 
felt  mills  down  to  62  '/^  cents  f.o.b.  New  York. 

PAPER  STOCK.— All  grades  of  old  paper  are  in 
limited  demand,  but  a  comparative  scarcity  of  some 
descriptions  serves  to  sustain  values  in  the  face  of  the 
light  movement  into  consuming  channels.  For  exam- 
ple, soft  white  shavings  of  No.  1  quality  are  held  at 
2.10  to  2.20  cents  per  pound  New  York  by  dealers,  who 
generally  refuse  to  book  orders  for  less,  claiming  that 
printers  afe  cutting  few  shavings  at  present  and  that 
packers  consequently  are  holding  firndy  such  stock  as 
they  have  on  hand.  White  cuttings  also  are  steady  ai 
about  1.50  cents  a  pound  at  shipping  points.  Perhaps 
a  carb)ad  or  two  might  be  secured  at  a  trifle  under  this 
level,  but  lift  dealer  will  commit  himself  on  a  sizable 
tonnage  at  less.  Old  books  command  an  average  of  85 
cents  a  huiulred  for  No.  1  heavy  flat  stock.  No.  1  old 
kraft  is  bringing  1.50  cents,  hard  white  shavings  of  No. 
1  grade  about  2.65  cents,  and  ledger  stock  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  1.50  cents.  Folded  newspapers  and  No.  1  mixed 
jiapers  are  weak  and  board  mills  in  the  East  are  filling 
their  requirements  through  purchases  at  an  average  of 
of  321A  cents  New  Yoi'k  for  the  former  and  221A  cents 
for  the  latter. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.— Old  rooe  rules  quot- 
ably  steady  at  around  4  cents  per  pound  for  No.  1  ma- 
nila  rope  at  shipping  points,  with  now  and  then  a  lot 
of  imported  rope  offered  a  little  under  this  nrice.  Piag- 
ging  is  dull  and  nominal  in  oriee 


LINK-BELT  STEEL  CHAIN  DATA  BOOK. 

The  Link-Belt  Company  of  Chicago,  Indianapolis, 
and  Philadelphia  have  just  issued  a  new  Steel  Cjiain 
Data  Book  No.  475. 

In  liis  book  is  presented  completely  the  heavier 
rugged  steel  chains  used  for  Power  Transmission,  and 
also  including  Elevating  and  Conveying  Chains. 

Copies  can  be  secured  by  any  of  our  readers  inter- 
ested in  this  .subject  by  addressing  the  Link-Belt 
Company. 

We  quote  from  the  foreword  of  this  book: — 

Sprocket;  wheels  play  as  important  a  part  in  the 
satisfactory   operation   of   a   drive   as   the   chain    itself. 

If  you  are  looking  for  satisfactory  operation  of  a 
chain  drive,  and  a  low  maintenance  cost,  don't  expect 
to  get  it  by  buying  a  chain  from  one  maker  and 
sprocket  wheels   from   anotjier. 

You  can  do  that;  with  leather  or  rubber  belts  and 
pulleys,  but  not  with  chain  and  sprocket.s. 

The  sprocket  mu.st  fit  the  chain,  and  must  be  groinid 
•  r  machine  finished  to  secure  this  fit.  Money  paid 
for  a  well  fitting  sprocket  wheel  yields  large  returns. 


WHAT  DID  YOU  DO? 

Did  you  ever  send  out  "the  one  and  only"  catalogue 
ill  your  line  and  then,  after  the  natural  first  wave  of 
orders,  find  you  had  run  into  a  dull  and  sickening 
calm?    What "^did  you  do? 

A  recent  issue  of  "System"'  tells  how  one  alert  man- 
ufacturer answered  the  pi-oblem  by  means  of  a  Sales 
letter. 

He  would  pick  out  a  few  lines  open  for  cancella- 
tion next  year  and  offer  these  at  a  discount — BUT — 
he  referred  to  them  in  his  Sales  letter  by  number  and 
catalogue  page.  He  got  orders  for  the  discounted  line 
and  other  orders  also,  because  he  got  the  buyer  thumb- 
ing through  the  catalogue — which  was  the  ])\irpose  be- 
hind the  Sales  letter. 

It  certaiidv  sounds  worth  tr\ing. 
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Nash  Pumps 
for  Pulp  & 
Paper    Mills 


THE    Nash    Hydro-Turbine  Vacuum 
Pump  is  the  practical  pump  for  use 
in  pulp  and  paper  mills. 

No  valves,  no  gears,  no  piston,  no 
cylinder,  no  reciprocating  parts,  no  bear- 
ing adjustment— an  efficient,  always  de- 
pendable pump,  non-pulsation  and  not 
requiringthe  serviceof  an  expert  attendant. 

The  operation  of  the  Nash  Hydro 
Turbine  Vacuum  pump  holds  the  water 
against  the  Elliptical  casing  by  centrifugal 
force.  It  alternately  recedes  from  and  re- 
enters the  rotor  thus  acting  as  a  piston. 

Nash  pumps  are  furnished  in  Cast 
Iron  or  Acid  Resisting  Bronze  according 
to  requirements. 
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THE  dHEMJiiTS  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

The  best  ('lic.miciil  bi-aius  of  tlie  Empire  arc  i-eprc- 
seuled  in  the  Scicicty  of  Chemical  Industry.  'I'lic  lasl 
few  year.s  have  .shuwn  how  dependent  a  nation  is  on  its 
cliemical  ])ower,  liolh  in  military  and  industrial  mattcis. 

Canada  is  honored  as  the  meeting'  place  this  year  of 
this  great  society  of  chemists  and  the  convention  will 
bej^in  in  Montreal  on  August  27th.  A  i)rogram  is  given 
on  another  page.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  i)ulp 
anil  paper  indnstry,  not  only  as  a  key  industry  of  Can- 
ada, but  one  where  chemistry  is  the  jn-edominating 
scientific  factor.  All  interested  are  invited  to  attend 
I  he  meeting.  (See  ai'ticle  on  another  page.) 


LABRADOR. 

"  Yez  can't  believe  half  yez  hear,  and  the  rest  ain't 
true",  said  I'at.  Perhaps  he  was  right.  The  Irishman's 
observation  is  brought  to  mind  by  recent  conflicting  re- 
ports regarding  pulpwood  in  Labrador.  Mention  has 
ali-eady  been  made  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of 
the  expedition  by  airplane  and  on  foot  in  charge  of 
.Ma.jor  Owen  in  1919.  He  reported  excellent  stands  of 
.spruce  and  a  company  of  rather  large  capitalization  was 
formed.  Some  people,  who  are  not  as  enthusiastic  over 
Labrador  as  Dr.  Grenfell,  for  instance,  were  a  bit  skep- 
tical of  Major  Owen's  statements  and  this  summer  a 
party  under  Mr.  H.  C.  Bellew,  of  Montreal,  did  a  little 
(>x|)loring  aiul  report  that  nothing  but  scrub  spru<'c  was 
found. 

That  is  wliat  others  have  said. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  A.  Tourangeau,  a  director  of 
Ihc  Quebec  Labrador  Pulp  and  Lumber  Co.  spent  three 
months  exploring  the  company's  limits  last  year  and 
had  been  over  the  ground  in  1914.  He  declares  that  the 
I  telle  w  party,  absent,  from  Nova  Seotia  only  from  July 
14  till  August  4,  could  not  have  done  a  thorough  job,  es- 
pecially as  they  had  some  serious  mishaps,  and  makes 
the  assertion,  backed  by  airplane  photographs,  that  thei-e 
are  millions  of  feet  of  good  timber  in  Labrador.  He 
says : — 

"There  is  no  wood  for  \7)  or  "JO  miles  back  from  the 
sea  coast,  and  any  ex|)edition  that  went  to  look  over  the 
tinibci'  possibilities  would  have  to  spend  two  days  l)i>- 
fore  getting  into  the  wooded  area.  Our  limit  is  on  the 
Pinware  Kiver.  and  covers  T.'U  scpiare  miles.  Our  Am- 
erican lumber  cruiser  declares  that  lie  can  guarantee 
I'.SOO, ()()()  cords  of  pulp  wood  on  the  limits,  besides  the 
saw  timber.  There  is  a  lai'ge  rivei'  and  water  power 
cajjable  of  developing  S. ()()()  h.p." 

"The  exi)edition  superintended  by  Ma.jor  D.  Owen 
in  1919  was  to  tiie  southern  portion  of  Newfoundlan<l 


Labrador,  about  Hattle  Hailiour,  which  is  not  quite  so 
far  down  as  Hamilton  Inlet,  where  is  located  the  limit 
that  Mr.  Bellew  went  to  explore." 

.\ow  Labrador  may  be  called  a  limitless  country,  in- 
asmuch as  the  boundary  between  it  and  Quebec  has 
never  been  definitely  fixed.  It  is  therefore  (|uite  pos- 
sible that  both  reports  are  reasonably  accurate  when  all 
the  circumstances  are  known  and  considered.  The 
country  lies  southeast  and  east  of  the  height  of  land, 
the  ri\ers  flowing  into  the  north  .\tla)itic  ocean,  the 
winds  from  wliich  would  be  cooled  by  the  icy  Labi-ador 
current.  It  is  luifortnate  tliat  no  imjiartial  government 
survey  has  been  made,  the  knowledge  we  think  we  have 
coming  from  exploration  by  parties  having  the  exploi- 
tation of  the  country  (some  are  so  unkind  as  to  intim- 
ate other  motives  in  view).  Both  the  reports  referred  to 
agree  that  there  is  no  timber  on  the  .sea  coast.  Whether 
there  is  enough  on  then  inlcrlaiul  plateau  to  sn|)port  an 
industry  is  something  \v<'  dnn'l    know. 

The  whole  question  further  emphasizes  the  position 
wf  have  always  taken  in  such  nuitters,  namely,  if  a  per- 
son c(  ntemplates  putting  money  into  any  business,  he 
should  get  reliable  infornuition  as  to  the  resources  be- 
hind the  ])roposition.  This  is  nowhere  more  essential 
than  in  an  inilustry  dependent  on  the  forest,  the  extent 
of  which  is  so  easily  (>xaggerated,  or  expressed  .so  a-s  to 
be  misunderstood  by  the  ordinary  investor.  We  refi-ain 
from  taking  any  sides  on  the  Labrador  question  until 
we  have  better  information.  The  situation  emphasizes 
the  need  for  an  accurate  survey  and  inventory  of  our 
resources.  If  there  is  wood  in  Labrador  that  can  be 
economically  exploited,  it  should  be  utilized.  In  the 
mean  time  we  would  |)oin1  to  the  familiar  sign:  "Look 
bef<ii'c  \(iu  drive  in." 


1031    FEET!       CONGRATULATIONS! 

A  long  distance  telei)hone  message  la.st  Fi-ida\' 
brought  the  good  news  from  Grand 'Mere  tliat  news- 
|)iint  nuichine  Xo.  9  was  making  first  cla.ss  paper  at 
1():>1  feet  per  minute.  This  constitutes  the  world's  re- 
cord for  nuichine  speed  in  making  good  paper.  It  was 
not  .just  a  sjirint,  eith(>r,  as  tlie  machine  has  been  run- 
ning at  better  than  1. ()()()  feet  steadily  for  several  days 
and  the  <iut|nit  is  more  than  satisfactory.  Furthermore, 
it  is  good  paper;  we  have  a  sample  of  it.  Wliile  it 
sc(>ms  that  the  preparation  of  the  stock  might  be  im- 
pioved  a  little,  the  formation  is  good  and  the  finish  is 
all  that  could  be  desired.  We  believe,  that,  except  for 
the  uic  tors,  which  came  from  England,  the  whole  ma- 
chine, including  felts,  rejiresents  Canadian  industry 
and   ingenuit\'. 
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We  congratulafc  tlic  Ijaureiitidc  Coiiipauy,  the  Doin- 
iiiioi.  Engineering  Worlds,  tlie  Harland  Kngiiiecriiig  Co. 
and  any  othor.s  (im-liiding  the  maeliiue  crew)  wlio  have 
brought,  tliis  hdiini-  to  llic  Dominion. 

While  we  are  propci-ly  ciil  liusiastic  over  tiie  e.Ki)loits 
just  mentiened,   i1    would   not    do  to  pass  a  similar  nn- 
|)(,rtant  event  in  the  United  States.     At  Wiseonsin  Ra- 
pids, the  ('onsoli(hite(i    Water  Power  and  Paper  Co.  is 
operating  a  newsprint  machine  luiilt  hy  th.>  Heloit  Iron 
Works  to  run  at  1400  i'eet.     It    is  driven   hy  a  (ieneral 
Electric  sectional  drive.     At  lu'esent  tiie  machine  is  run- 
ning at  about  800  i'eet  and  will,  no  doubt,  he  e(pial  to 
50  per  cent  better  than  tliat.     The  .starting  of  the  big 
machine  was  the  eeeasion   I'oi'  a  48  i)age  special  edition 
of  the  Wiseon.sin  Rapids  Daily  Tribune,  which  contains 
a  complete  description   of  the   mill,  the  machine  and   a 
number  of  spci'ial   articles  on   appi'opriate  subjects.     It 
is  a  tine  nunibci'.     (Ircat  ci-edit   is  given  to  the  vision, 
faith,  courage  and    inspiration   (if  the   iiresident   of  the 
('.  W.  P.  i&  P.  <'u.,  a  man   widely  known  and  well  loved 
hy  the  Canadian    pulp  and   paper  industry,  Mr.  (ieorge 
II.  Mead,  also  president   nf  the  S|ianisli   River  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills. 


Apropos  of  the  passing  of  dividends,  it  is  cheaper  to 
hold  money  in  the  treasury,  for  a  po.ssible  rainy  day, 
than  borrow  more  if  it  pours;  and  if  it  doesn't  rain,  the 
sunshine  is  all  the  brighter  when  the  cloutls  have  pass- 
ed— there  is  cash  on  hand  for  the  picnic. 


BIG,  EVEN  FOR  NEW  YOHK. 

The  Exposition  of  Chemical  Industries,  to  be  held  in 
New  Vork  the  week  of  September  12th,  will  be  big,  even 
for  New  Vork.  This  ainiual  show  of  chemical  and  allied 
iindustries  has  become  an  im|iortant  event  and  is  really 
a  milestone  on  the  r-iiad  of  chemical  development.  Per- 
haps it  would  he  mtire  appropriate  to  say  tluit  this  el- 
I'ort  is  a  nionument  to  the  industi'y  that,  pei-haps,  moi-e 
than  any  other,  is  ri'sponsihlc  I'oi'  llu'  present  state  of 
oui-   civili/.at  iiui. 

To  attend  this  e.\|)osition  is  not  only  a  remarkable 
educational  opp(U-t unity  hut  a  convincing  demonsti-a- 
tion  of  the  rundaincntal  part  which  industrial  chemistry 
plays  in  our  daily  life. 

The  Industrial  and  Kducational  Publishing  Co.,  will 
be  there,  and  readers  of  the  Pulp  ami.  Paper  Magazine 
are  invitetl  to  make  the  fulltst  use  of  our  biiith  at  the 
8th  Coast  Artillery  Armory,  September  12  17. 


In  P)20,  the  monthly  average  of  imports  by  Prance  of 
Canadian  newsprint  was  507  metric  quintals;  in  1!)21 
(six  months),  the  average  was  ()2,  with  no  imports  at  all 
in  June.  Por  paper  boxes,  the  only  other  place  where 
Canada  a])pcais,  the  figures  were  55  for  1920  and  4  for 
1921. 


COBWEBS. 

Secretary  Iloovi'r's  "assay  of  industrial  w.iste"  in 
the  United  States,  shows  that  the  building  trade  wastes 
1-3  of  i)ossible  working  da.vs.  This  is  largely  due  to  the 
shifting  of  skilled  men  from  job  to  job. 


It  is  a  pretty  state  of  things  when  a  strike  of  British 
slii|iyard  woi'kers  makes  it  neces.sary  to  send  a  Canadian 
ship  to  a  (lerman  port  for  rei)airs. 


DEFORESTATION  IS  CAUSE  OF  FAMINE. 

China's  gi'eat  famine  is  the  i-esult  of  del'(U-eslation, 
according  to  foresters  of  the  I'nited  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  who  asserted  in  an  official  statement 
today  that  the  once  fertile  country  of  China  is  now  sub- 
ject to  frequent  droughts  and  floods,  that  mountains, 
stripped  of  trees  and  undergrowth,  allow  rains  to  run 
off  rapidly,  and  that  the  result  is  faniLiu'  in  seven  out  of 
every  ten  years. 

"The  ruthless  destruction  of  their  forests  by  the 
Chinese,"  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  statement 
read,  ' '  is  one  of  tlie  reasons  why  famine  and  plague  to- 
day hold  this  nation  in  their  sinister  grasp.  Denudation, 
wherever  practised,  leaves  naked  soil;  floods  and  erosion 
follow,  and  when  the  soil  is  gone  men  must  also  go — and 
the  process  does  not  take  long."  Forest^,  it  is  pointed 
out,  not  only  play  an  important  part  in  the  distribution 
of  mankind  over  the  earth's  surface,  l)ut  also  deei)ly  af- 
fect his  spiritual,  physical  and  economic  life.  A  country 
that  recklessly  wastes  its  natural  resources  faces  ultinuite 
])overty  aiul  decadence.  History  is  full  of  such  exam- 
ples. 

"In  the  provinces  of  Honan,  Shensi  and  Chilili,  China, 
over  an  area  some  100,000  sipiare  miles  in  e.\tent,  several 
million  people  are  starving.  The  iunnediate  causes  of 
the  famine  were  disastrous  floods,  followed  l)y  long  i»er- 
iods  of  drought,  which  resulted  in  the  failure  of  three 
successive  crops." 


A  single  day's  imjjorts  of  chemical  pulp  from  Knrope 
last  week  totalled  moi-e  than  18,000  bales.  Prices  men- 
tioned were  close  to  pie-war  figures.  It  looks  as  if 
foreign  pulp  makers  were  selling  below  cost  or  living 
below  i)ar,  for  the  benefit  of  U.  S.  (lajier  makers. 


Benjamin  Strong,  governor  of  the  New  York  Reserve 
Bank,  told  a  Congressional  Committee  that  the  indus- 
trial depression  is  definitely  at  an  end. 


A  STATIONERY   TEST. 

A  firm  had  a  ceitain  jiroposition  to  make  to  a  large 
list  of  possible  customers.  It  ilitl  not  know  whether  to 
use  good  or  cheap  stationery  and  detei'miiunl  on  a  test. 
Two  thousand  names  were  picked  at  random  from  the 
list.  One  thousand  letters  on  good  and  one  thousand 
letters  on  cheap  stationery  were  mailed — not  a  juirtiele 
of  difference,  except  in  the  quality  of  the  stationery. 
The  cheap  stationery  brought  20  per  cent  iuipiii-ies  and 
the  good  stationery  32  per  cent. — Business  Methods. 

When  morning  comes  get  into  your  clothes  in  a  hurry 
and  then  get  into  a  hurry  in  your  clothes. — The  Hoff- 
man Henchman. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  in  a  recent  issue  signifi- 
cantly declared  that  "of  1920  failures.  84  per  cent  wei-e 
firms  which  did  not  advertise.  There's  an  implied 
(•(uitract  with  the  public  in  honest  advertising  which 
tends  to  keep  a  firm  straight." 

The  man  who  looks  for  a  long  period  of  depression 
is  i|uite  as  foolish  as  the  one  who  thought  war  ju'ofits 
could  last  for  ever. — A  OiU'  Philosophy. 
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Tlu!  cxperiiiii'iMs  di'siTilicd  in  this  paper  were  carried 
iiul  ill  Die  Keiiiigaini  Mill  (d'  Price  13r(itiiers  &  Cn.  Ijiiii- 
ileci.  The  large-seaie  ])reservaf  ive  treatments  ui  ground- 
wood  pulp  were  undertaken  in  -July  and  August,  1919, 
and  represented  one  plui.se  of  investigation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  general  study  of  decay  in  wood  and  pulp. 
(See  also  I'ulp  and  Taper,  July  30,  1921.) 

Each  year  during  the  higii-water  periods  of  the  s|)ring 
and  summer  several  thousand  tons  of  groundwood  laps 
are  stored  for  use  in  the  following  winter  and  c-onsi- 
derable  ((uantities  are  carried  several  year-s.  In  tlie 
large  pulp  storage  l)uilding  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
rotting  and  discoloral  ii  n,  especially  at  the  crevices  be- 
Iween  the  piles.  This  is  lessened  by  keeping  the  Mater 
circulating  in  the  groundwood  system  at  a  moderate 
tenijierature  during  the  siniimer,  so  that  the  pulp  does 
not  go  into  storage  too  warm.  Laps  piled  outdoors 
usually  remain  in  good  condition  due  to  low  temperature 
and  good  \entilation,  tiie  troul)le  being  nuunl\-  with 
f)-eezing  of  lai)s  during  winter  use,  mechanical  losses 
and  dirt.  Both  lai)ped  groundwood  and  pressed  bales 
are  su])ject  to  deterioration  by  the  action  of  finigi  and 
moulds. 

A  good  deal  has  been  wriflen  on  the  subject  of  decay 
ill  groundwood  pulp  and  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  i-eview 
the  principles.  The  typical  varieties  found  in  the  pulp 
storage  building  were  red  or  l)ro\\^T  rot,  dark  brown  or 
black  rot  and  gi-ey  discoloration.  Laboratory  tests  show- 
ed that  the  reddish-brown  rot  extending  through  ]ior- 
tions  of  the  pulji  was  the  most  serious,  as  the  filirous 
nature  of  the  pulp  was  largely  destroyed  and  hot  water 
extraction  gave  lo.sses  of  from  .'5  to  10  per  cent  or  more. 
According  to  the  drainage  test  figures  the  freeness  of 
the  infected  pulp  was  much  the  same  as  sound  pulp,  but 
on  mixing  the  two  there  was  a  decided  slowing  effect 
due  to  the  finely  divided  red  juilp.  The  dark  brown  or 
black  rot  gave  a  bad  appearance  to  the  indp  but  was 
lai-gely  confined  to  the  surface  layers  of  the  laps.  Sam- 
ples showed  losses  of  from  .3  to  .5  per  cent  by  extraction 
wiHi  hot  water,  compared  with  2  or  H  per  cent  for  sound 
))ulp.  (irey  sfi-eaks  wei'C  common  in  storage  la|)s,  tb(> 
discoloration  of  moisture  resulting  from  pressure  in  the 
pii(>.  The  grey  coloi-  disappeared  with  oxalic  acid  and 
appeared  to  lie  iron  tannate  stain  ("perhaps  caused  by 
tannic  acid  in  the  wood  and  iron  in  the  mill  water  form- 
ing a  .slight  amonnl  of  ink  in  the  pulp").  The  fibres 
were  unaffected  and  tlie  hot  water  extracts  were  low. 

Preservative  treatment  of  wood  is  practised  commer- 
cially on  a  large  scale,  chiefly  on  railway  ties,  wood 
paving  blocks  and  other  wood  products  that  are  placed 
in  fairly  damp  locations  where  fungus  action  is  rapid. 
The  chief  jireservatives  are  coal  tar  creosote  oil  and 
zinc  chloride;  sodium  fluoride,  nun-curie  chloride  and 
other  substances  are  also  of  importance.  As  ground- 
wood  pulp  is  uu^rely  finely  divided  wood,  it  was  thought 
worth  while  to  1 1-.\-  (U'dinary  wood  preservatives  even 
though  the  action  in  the  case  of  pulp  might  be  somewhat 
different.  C'ei'tain  preservatives  such  as  creo.sote  oils 
of  course  cainiot  be  used  because  they  would  discolor 
and  oil  the  'vilp.  Zinc  chlrride,  mcreuric  chloride  and 
sodium  fluoride  were  chosen  from  among  the  water- 
soluble  preservatives  which  might  be  used  without 
sefions  trouble  in  coiuiection  with  using  the  polo  after 
stoi'age.     Zinc  chloride  is  somewhat  corrosive  and  acid 


in  tendency.  Mci'ciiric  chloride  is  highly  toxic  but 
rather  dangerous  to  handle  on  account  of  being  so  poi- 
sonous. Sodium  i'lu(H-ide  is  a  harmless  white  salt  and 
has  the  advantage  of  being  only  moderately  solulde  in 
water  (about  4  per  cent)  which  reduces  the  tendency  of 
leaching  out  after  treatment  of  the  wood  or  pulp.  The 
salt  is  neutral  in  reaction  and  non-corrosive.  The  pos- 
sibility of  liberating  strong  hydrofluoric  acid  in  the 
pre.sence  of  acid  is  a  doubtful  di.sadvantage,  as  the  pul]) 
is  not  likely  to  meet  with  such  a  condition. 

"When  wood  is  treated,  the  preservative  is  usually 
forced  in  by  flooding  the  wood  with  the  solution  or 
oil  in  a  large  retoii  and  ai)plying  high  air  pressure  and 
moderate  temperature  for  an  hour  or  more.  Even  then 
the  jireservative  penetrates  acro.ss  the  grain  less  than  an 
inch  to  protect  the  exiiosed  surfaces.  Treating  pulp  is 
much  simpler  becau.se  the  material  is  finely  divided.  The 
problem  is  mainly  one  of  mixing  the  preservative  uni- 
formly with  the  pulp  and  at  the  same  time  preventing  a 
large  less  of  chemical  in  the  water  iiressed  fnmi  the 
pulp.  A  simple  method  for  commercial  practice  would 
be  to  have  a  wet  machine  with  two  pairs  of  press  rolls, 
the  first  for  pressing  out  the  water  from  the  thin  sheet 
and  the  second  for  reeling  up  the  laj)  under  light  pres- 
sui-e  while  the  .small  amount  of  preservative  solution  i.s 
sprayed  on  the  top  roll  so  that  practically  all  the  chem- 
ical would  stay  in  the  i)ulp.  For  the  experiments  one 
of  the  ordinary  ground  wood  wet  machines  had  to  be 
used.  The  chemical  solution  was  made  up  with  water 
Id  the  desired  strength  in  barrels  feeding  by  gravity  to 
a  measuring  cylinder  idaced  above  the  wet  machine 
press  rolls.  This  cylinder  was  connected  by  flexible 
hose  to  a  brass  spray  pipe  ])erforated  on  to])  with  1-16 
inch  holes  spaced  two  inches  apart,  the  spray  pipe  being 
iiieclianically  oscillated  two  inches  back  and  forth  during 
each  revolution  of  the  press  roll.  The  valve  was  ad- 
.iu.sted  to  feed  the  solution  at  a  very  slow  rate  as  cal- 
culated (about  five  pounds  of  solution  per  minute).  The 
solution  from  the  spray  pipe  fell  on  a  felt  roll  fitted  to 
the  toj)  press  roll,  so  that  the  cheiuical  was  continuously 
forced  into  the  |)ulp  sheet  as  it  formed  into  a  lai).  The 
feed  was  simple  and  automatic,  except  for  making  uj) 
the  solution  in  the  supply  barrels  and  occasionall.N-  ad- 
justing the  control  valve  attached  to  the  measuring  cy- 
linder. 

The  orilinary  lap  was  made  up  of  about  twenty  layers 
of  this  groundwood  sheet  in  one  minute  and  weighed 
about  33  lbs.  wet,  equivalent  to  about  10  lbs.  of  air-dry 
pulp  (based  on  10  per  cent  moisture  content).  Tests 
showed  that  in  forming  a  lap  on  the  wet  machine  ap- 
proximately 100  lbs.  of  water  were  pressed  out  from  the 
wet  groundwood  sheet  and  in  addition  100  lbs.  of  water 
were  pressed  out  from  the  felt,  so  that  roughly  200  lbs. 
of  water  were  removed  at  the  press  rolls  in  producing 
a  lap  containing  10  lbs.  of  air-dry  pulp.  There  was, 
therefore,  a  good  chance  of  losing  some  of  the  chemi-al 
soliitimi  by  continuous  scpieezing  between  the  press  rolls, 
although  this  was  lessened  by  sjiraying  the  strong  solu- 
tion on  the  toil  of  the  upper  roll.  The  white  water  from 
the  press  rolls  was  measured  and  sampled  at  intervals 
during  the  treatments  with  the  idea  of  measuring  this 
loss  of  chemical  by  analysis,  but  the  determinations  did 
not  prove  satisfactory.  Samples  of  pulp  were  also  taken 
fi-om  occasional  lai>s  in  the  hope  of  finding  the  pi-opor- 
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tion  of  chemiual  reinaiiiiiig  in  the  pulp,  but  tliese  aaaly-  cheuiiL-al  contents  proved  so  difficult  that  it  was  de- 
sis  were  difficult  and  inaccurate.  While  the  amount  of  cided  not  to  carry  them  to  completion.  In  the  light  zinc 
presei-vative  used  in  each  case  was  known,  it  is  liard  to  chloiide  treatment  the  retention  of  cliemical  in  tlie  pulp 
say  what  proportion  actually  remained  in  the  pulp.  was  approximately  80  per  cent  of  the  total  used,  while 
However,  the  uncertainties  of  ti'eatment  and  losses  of  in  the  heavier  zinc  chloride  and  sotlium  fluoride  treat- 
chemical  could  be  corrected  by  suitable  arrangement  of  nients  the  retention  was  only  aljuut  50  per  cent, 
equipment  if  regular  commercial  treating  were  taken  iij).  Tlie  storage  tests  wefe  carried  out  under  various  con- 

Each  treated  laj)  was  weighed  and  marked  for  iden-  ditions  to  find  tlie  relative  merits  of  the  preservatives 
tification.-  Untreated  laps  were  also  taken  and  marked  in  retarding  decay  for  a  long  period.  This  was  the  really 
for  comparison  in  storage.  Moisture  samples  wore  cut  difficult  part  of  the  problem,  owing  to  the  number  of 
at  intervals  to  detei-mine  the  dry  weight  of  pulp.  In  factors  which  affect  the  progress  of  decay  and  the  un- 
each  test  the  equivalent  of  from  one  to  two  tons  of  air-  certainty  of  determining  exactly  what  the  conditions  and 
dry  pulp  was  treated.  The  pulp  from  the  six  runs  was  results  really  are.  However,  the  general  observations 
stored  under  various  conditions,  as  will  be  described  during  a  year  and  a  half  of  storage  were  definite  enough 
later.  to  allow  certain  valuable  conclusions. 

According  to  Humphrey,  (*)  the  toxicities  of  the  pre-  From  each  run  the  main  supply  of  treated  and  un- 
servatives  to  wood-destroying  fungi,  in  terms  of  con-  treated  laps  was  piled  in  the  groundwood  pulp  storage 
eentration  of  chemical  on  the  volume  basis  (grams  per  building.  For  the  first  eight  months  the  pulp  remain- 
100  cc.  of  medium),  sufficient  to  prevent  fungus  growth,  ed  in  separate,  exposed  piles  at  one  end  of  the  building 
are  as  follows :  —  zinc  chloride  0.5  to  0.75  per  cent,  mer-  in  a  cool  location  where  very  little  deterioration  would 
curie  chloride  below  0.1  per  cent,  sodium  fluoride  0.15  be  expected  in  any  case.  At  the  end  of  Ihis  period  there 
to  0.25  per  cent.  The.se  figures  served  to  some  extent  was  little  change  in  the  pulp.  The  only  distinctions 
as  a  guide  in  choosing  the  proportions  of  chemicals  to  noted  were  that  the  zinc  chloride  had  caused  small  black 
be  applied  to  pulp.  For  convenience  the  projiortions  spots  to  appear  through  the  pulp  and  that  the  mercuric 
were  figui-ed  on  the  air-dry  weight  of  the  pulp,  these  cldoride  had  produced  small  gray  patches  on  the  sur- 
percentages  being  considerably  higher  tlian  the  equi-  face.  These  defects  will  be  discussed  later, 
valent  concentrations  on  the  volume  basis.     The  treat-  When  the  regular  pulp  was  out  of  the  building,  the 

inents  of  groundwood  pulp  were  designed  to  give  one  special  piles  were  transferred  to  the  centre  of  the  floor 
light  and  one  heavy  treatment  with  each  preservative,  and  were  gradualh-  covered  up  bv  the  season's  supply 
the  former  representing  moderate  cost  and  possible  value  „f  storage  pulp.  After  twelve  mouths  under  ordinary 
m  retarding  decay  and  tlie  latter  repre.senting  high  cost  storage  conditions  the  piles  were  again  open  to  inspec- 
but  certain  pre.servation  from  decay  if  the  sub.stance  is  tion  when  the  building  was  nearly  empty.  The  black 
any  good  for  the  purpose.  The  proportions  of  preser-  spots  in  the  zinc  chloride  laps  were  more  pronounced 
yatives  used  to  air-dry  pulp  treated  were :  zinc  chloride  than  before,  as  were  also  tiie  dark  grey  patches  in  the 
1.11  per  cent  and  3.61  per  cent,  mercuric  .'hloride  0.057  mercuric  chloride  laps.  The  sodium  fluoride  laps  were 
per  cent  and  0.187  per  cent,  sodium  fluoride  0.581  per  all  in  excellent  condition,  the  onlv  change  being  a  cer- 
cent  and  L.JO  per  t;ent.  1  he  zinc  chloride  was  eommer-  tain  amount  of  pale  grev  discoloration  as  ordinarilv 
cial  grade  in  fused  form  as  ordinarily  u.sed  for  wood  found  in  storage  pulp.  The  untreated  laps  in  each  ca.se 
preservation  and  analyzed  about  90  per  cent  purity.  The  followed  the  treated  laps  in  appearance  to  some  extent, 
mercuric  chloride  was  the  chemically  pure  grade.  Tlie  showing  the  effect  of  contact  in  the  mixed  piles.  In 
sodium  tluonde  was  commercial  grade  in  powder  form  General  the  untreated  laps  showed  less  black  di.scolora- 
as  used  for  wood  preservation  and  was  about  91  per  tion  but  slightly  more  rot  of  the  ordinarv  varieties,  al- 
cent  pure^  Tlie^ lighter  treatments  cost  in  the  neighbor-  though  deterioration  was  not  serious  after  nearlv  two 
hood  of  $2  per  ton  of  pulp  while  the  heavier  treatments  .-ears  in  storage.  The  piles  were  moved  to  another  loca- 
cost  roughly  .1i7  or  $8  per  ton,  as  far  as  the  values  of  fj,,,,  ;„  tlie  storage  building  for  further  observation, 
chemicals  are  concerned.     Ihe  more   important  details  The  most  striking  results  were  obtained  from  storage 

are  summarized  in  the  table.  „„^le^  conditions  where  fungi  and  moulds  could  deve- 

The  analysis  of  pulp   and   white-water  samples   for      lop  at  a  faster  rate.     After  each  treatment  on  the  wet 

machine  about  twentv  treated  laps  and  ten  untreated 
_  _(*)  "U.  S.  Dept.  Agric,  Bulletin  No.  227.  "The  tox-  laps  were  taken  for  special  storage  in  a  brick  kiln  in  the 
icity  to  fungi  of  various  oils  and  salts,  particularly  tho.se  paper-mill  basement.  In  each  of  tlie  six  piles  the  un- 
used 111  wood   i)reservatioii.'"  treated  laps  were  placed  together  in  the  middle  section 

TABLE  1— SUMMARY  OF    PRESERVATIVE  TREATMENTS. 
Preservative  Used.  Zinc  Mercuric  Sodium 

Chloride  Chloride  Fluoride 

Treatment  Light       Heavy     Light       Hea\-\-         Light       Heavv 

Weight  of  wet  treated  pulp,  lbs 13,713        8,966        7,018        10,89^i        10,675        6  376 

Average  air-dry  pulp,  per  cent 29.3         32.1         29.1  31.1  28.6         29  5 

Weight  of  air-dry  treated  pulp,  lbs 4,018        2,878       2,042  3,387  3.053        1,880 

Average   rate   of   air-dr\'    jnilj)    from    wet   machine,   lbs 

per  minute 12^-,  g  ,,  ,,4  i,,  _j  „  ,,  ,,  ^. 

Strength  of  solution,  per  cent 3.0         7.15        0.107         0.428  1.14         2.86 

Rate  of  solution  feed, — lbs.  per  minute 4.54  5.0  5.0  4.54  5.0         Ton 

Weight  of  original  chemical  based  on  weiglit  of  air-dry 

pulp  treated,  i)er  cent '.  in  :!,(ii        O.o.')?         ().1S7         0.581         2.!)() 

Cost  of  preservative. 

Dollars  {)cr  lb.  of  chemical O.lll         (1.10         1.75  1.75  0.15         0.15 

Dollars  per  ton  of  air-dry  pulp 2.22         7.22         1.99  6.55  1.74         8^70 
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and  were  separated  from  the  treated  laps  by  pieces  of 
cotton  dryer  felt.  The  kiln  outlets  were  closed  to  block 
ventilation  and  water  was  placed  iu  a  barrel  to  keep 
the  air  liumid,  while  tlie  temperature  was  mahitained  be- 
tween 20°  aiul  80"  Centigrade.  In  a  few  weeks  there 
were  distinct  sig-ns  of  decay  and  the  progress  of  rotting 
continued  steadily.  The  pulp  was  examined  from  time 
to  time  by  opening  out  each  lap.  Although  the  atmos- 
pliere  in  the  kiln  was  kept  decidedly  humid,  there  was 
considerable  drying  out  of  the  iiu![).  the  top  laps  finally 
becoming  nearl.y  air-dry  and  the  Ijottom  laps  retaining 
their  original  moi.sture  content  of  about  70  per  cent. 
The  canvas  dryer  felt  moulded  and  affected  the  adja- 
cent laps  in  a  special  way. 

The  results  after  eighteen  months  in  storage  will 
serve  to  show  the  comparisons.  The  laps  from  the  liglit 
and  heavy  zinc  chloride  treatments  were  badly  dis- 
colored by  characteristic  black  spots  scattered  through 
the  pulp,  the  effect  being  worse  in  the  case  of  the 
heavier  chemical  treatment.  There  were  also  a  few 
bright  red  jiatches,  but  the  ordinary  forms  of  brown  and 
black  rot  were  present  only  to  a  very  slight  extent. 
Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  P.  J.  Hoxie  (Special  Ins- 
pector, Associated  Factory  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
panies, Boston,  Mass.)  and  Mr.  H.  N.  Lee  (now  Micros- 
copist,  Hammermill  Paper  Company,  Brie,  Pa.)  typical 
samjdes  were  examined  and  jiliotomicrographed  eai'ly  in 
1920.  The  black  spots  were  caused  by  clusters  of  brown 
fungus  filaments,  so  that  the  peculiar  fungus  discolora- 
tion was  apparently  stimulated  by  the  presence  of  zinc 
chloride.  The  untreated  laps  in  this  group  were  serious- 
ly affected  by  red,  ])rown  and  b]a(!k  rot  whicli  extended 
through  many  laps  and  by  wliite  surface  mould  as  well, 
while  the  black  spots  typical  of  zinc  chloride  were  ab- 
sent. Some  of  the  laps  were  so  far  gone  that  they  fell 
to  pieces  on  handling. 

The  laps  from  the  light  and  heavy  mercuric  cliloride 
treatments  were  also  badly  discolored  but  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  than  the  zinc  chloride  laps.  Tliere  was  a 
speckled  appearance,  mainly  on  the  surface,  due  to 
charactei'istic  green  and  gray  patclies.  Hoxie  and  Lee 
showed  that  this  was  mould,  jirobaldy  PcuicilliuDi,  wiiich 
causes  the  ordiiuiry  moulding  of  bread.  Practically  no 
red  rot  was  ju'esent  and  the  pulp  had  been  fairly  well 
preserved  from  decay,  but  tlie  appearance  was  bad  on 
account  of  the  peculiar  moulding  stimulated  by  the 
chemical  treatment.  On  the  otlier  hand  the  untreated 
laps  were  in  mucli  worse  condition  due  to  bi'own  rot, 
large  l)lack  patches  of  jiowdery  mould  and  white  sur- 
face mould. 

Tlie  laps  from  the  light  and  lieavy  sodium  fluoride 
treatments  remained  hi  such  good  condition  that  the 
compai'isous  wei-e  striking.  In  most  cases  the  laps  look- 
ed the  same  as  when  they,  were  put  into  the  kiln.  In 
the  lower  ixirtions  of  tlie  piles  whei-e  no  drying  had 
takcni  place  there  were  a  few  pale  grey  patches  such  as 
usually  occur  in  regular  i)ulp  coming  from  the  storage 
building.  Hoxie  and  Lee  pointed  out  that  this  discolora- 
tion was  not  due  to  fungus  or  mould  but  was  proliably 
an  iron  taunate  stain.  The  color  disaiipeared  when  sam- 
ples were  treated  with  oxalic  acid  and  in  various  res- 
pects it  acted  like  a  simple  iron  tannate  ink,  as  proved 
by  making  up  such  a  mixture  in  \n\\\)  for  direct  com- 
parison. After  eighteen  montlis  in  tlie  kiln  the  treated 
laps  were  fully  as  good  as  sound  storage  pulp  and  the 
light  treatment  with  sodium  fluoride  had  been  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  the  pulp  from  decay.  The  untreated 
laps  in  these  piles  were  not  as  bad  as  in  the  other  groups, 
perhaps  due   to   partial    protection   by  association    with 


the  treated  laps.  The  untreated  laps,  however,  were 
noticeably  affected  by  decay  in  the  form  of  black  and 
broMn  rot  and  slight  mould. 

As  a  check  on  the  above  kiln  experimeuts,  a  second 
kiln  was  later  brought  into  service  to  try  the  effect  of 
accelerated  rotting  conditions  on  some  of  the  laps  that 
had  been  in  the  pulp  storage  building  for  the  first  eight 
months.  Piles  of  about  twenty  laps  each  were  stored  in 
this  kiln,  the  treated  laps  in  each  case  being  in  .separate 
piles  from  the  untreated  laps  to  obtain  a  fairer  com- 
parison. Although  there  had  been  ouly  slight  deteriora- 
tion in  the  storage  building,  the  pulp  soon  began  to  rot 
in  the  warm  moist  kiln.  After  ten  months  the  results 
were  almost  directly  in  line  with  those  described  for 
the  first  kiln,  except  that  the  rotting  had  not  progressed 
quite  as  far.  Here,  again,  the  treated  laps  were  in 
general  decidedly  better  than  the  untreated  laps,  while 
the  sodium  fluoride  laps  were  outstanding  in  compari- 
son with  the  discolored  laps  of  the  two  other  chemical 
treatments.  It  was  also  noticed  tliat  screenings  .stood 
up  better  than  fine  pulp.  Furthermore,  there  was  rea- 
son to  think  that  pulp  which  had  dried  slightly  to  a 
medium  moisture  content  was  more  rapidly  attacked  by 
fungi  and  moulds  than  laps  which  had  remained  damp 
or  had  become  decidedly  dry. 

In  conclusion  it  appears  that  sodium  fluoride  is  a 
liromising  preservative  for  groundwood  pulp.  Under  the 
varied  conditions  of  testing  it  preserved  the  original 
color  and  quality  of  the  pulp  satisfactorily.  The  lighter 
treatment  was  sufficient  and  was  comparatively  inex- 
jicnsive.  Further  experience  would  be  necessary  to 
establish  the  exact  proportions  of  chemical  necessary, 
the  costs  of  treatment  on  a  commercial  scale  and  the 
effectiveness  in  retarding  decay  under  all  conditions  of 
storage.  For  those  cases  where  groundwood  pulp  is 
likely  to  suffer  serious  deterioration  during  long  per- 
iods in  storage  or  shipment  it  is  possible  that  a  preser- 
vative treatment  of  this  kind  would  prove  economical 
and  valuable. 


N.B.  STUMPAGE  RATES  DISCUSSED. 

St.  John,  N.B.,  August  10.— The  Pi-ovim-ial  (Jovern- 
ment  met  in  session  here  this  afternoon  and  evening. 
The  most  important  question  to  come  up  was  that  of 
stumpage  rates  in  this  province. 

In  the  afternoon,  a  delegation,  consisting  of  Hon.  J. 
P.  Burchill,  A.  Mclean,  F.  M.  Anderson,  Donald  Fraser, 
W.  B.  Snowball,  F.  W.  Beatteay,  .las  Robinson,  John 
E.  Sayre  and  K.  W.  McLellan,  waited  on  the  Govern- 
ment. A  memorial  was  presented  dealing  with  differ- 
ent questions  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  the 
Crown  lands,  and  requesting  that  certain  changes  be 
made  in  regard  to  colonization.  It  was  also  requested 
that  the  method  of  scaling  be  changed  and  that  of  Que- 
bec adopted.  The  delegation  asked  that  the  stumpage 
rate  on  spruce  be  reduced  to  $2.50  a  thousand,  this  rate 
to  be  retroactive  for  last  year's  cut.  It  was  contended 
that  this  action  was  necessary  on  account  of  the  bad 
condition  of  the  lumber  market,  the  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  last  year's  cut  and  the  large  quantity  of  lum- 
ber now  on  hand  that  there  is  no  market  for.  The 
GovernnuMit  ])romised  consideration  of  the  requests 
made. 


Among  the  suicides  iu  the  U.  S.  A.  last  year  were 
thirty-six  millionaires  and  twenty-three  million-heir- 
esses. Evidently  having  money  to  burn  doesn't  get 
rid  of  all  the  troubles  of  life. — Pathfinder. 
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CROWNING  A  CALENDER  ROLL. 

Although  not  many  men  are  called  upon  to  perform 
(his  delicate  operation,,  nevertheless  the  successful 
crowning  of  the  roll  plays  such  a  vital  part  in  the  mak- 
ing of  paper  that  everyone  is  more  or  less  interested. 

The  following  article  taken  from  The  Super-Calen- 
der, a  publication  issued  by  the  Pusey  &  Jones  Com- 
pany, contains  some  suggestions  and  information  that 
might  be  of  value  to  the  readers  of  Pulp  and  Paper. 
The  article,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  says: 

For  a  stack  of  calenders  it  is  customary  to  put  the 
principal  crown  in  the  bottom  roll  only,  also  a  much 
smaller  crown  in  the  top  roll,  and  no  crown  at  all  in 
the  intermediate  rolls,  grinding  these  perfectly  straight 
or  of  the  same  diameter  throughout  their  faces.  The 
crown,  which  means  larger  diameter  in  the  center  than 
at  the  lends,  is  put  in  the  bottom  roll  to  make  up  as 
much  as  possible  for  its  deflection,  and  thus  make  its 
top  as  near  as  may  be  a  perfectly  straight  line.  The 
bottom  of  the  roll  will  then  be  nearer  to  thie  floor  in 
the  middle  of  its  length  or  face  than  the  ends,  and  will 
form  a  curved  line  from  one  end  along  the  bottom,  to 
the  other  end. 

A  roll  or  a  shaft  will  deflect  slightly  from  its  own 
weight,  but  in  addition  to  its  own  weight,  which  it  must 
carry,  a  bottom  calendar  roll  must  also  carry  the 
weights  of  all  the  rolls  in  the  stack  above  it.,  and  it 
inust  also  carry  the  weight  or  pressure  which  is  put  on 
the  journals  of  the  top  roll  through  thie  system  of 
weigihts  and  levers  on  the  top  journal  boxes.  The 
amount  of  crown  of  bottom  calender  rolls  vary  with 
the  diamleter  and  with  the  face  of  the  rolls.  A  botton 
roll  may  be  considered  a  cylindrical  beam  supported 
on  both  ends,  and  uniformly  loaded  throughout  its 
length.  The  formulas  for  strength  of  such  cylindrical 
beams  indicate  that  strength  and  stiffness  vary  in  pro- 
portion to  the  cxihe  of  the  diameter,  and  therefore, 
you  can  see  how  quickly  the  strength  and  stiffness  of 
such  a  roll  increases  by  every  inch  in  addition  to  dia- 
meter. The  strength  and  stiffness  of  such  a  cylindrical 
beam  also  vai-y  invlersely  as  the  length  or  face,  and 
therefore,  of  two  rolls  of  the  same  diameter,  but  of 
different  faces,  the  longer  roll  should  have  more  crown 
than  the  shorter  in  proportion  to  its  face,  but  of  two 
rolls  of  the  same  face,  the  strength  and  stiffness  vary- 
ing in  accordance  with  the  cube  of  the  diameter,  the 
larger  the  diameter  of  the  roll,  the  more  rapidly  less 
would  become  the  need  for  the  crowning.    ■ 

Perhaps  we  would  .judge  that  for  the  botton  rolls  of 
stacks  of  calenders  for  paper  machines,  the  crowns 
would  vary  between  probable  limits  of  from  .010"  to 
.030".  Of  course.  .001"  is  a  very  small  measure- 
ment, but  several  of  them  together  make  a  measure- 
ment that  is  quite  appreciable,  particularly  when  it  is 
indicated  by  a  micrometer  caliper,  which  should  always 
be  used  when  grinding  rolls. 

A  very  small  amount  of  crown  is  usually  put  in  the 
top  roll  of  a  calender  stack,  because  the  strain  down- 
wards on  th-'  journals,  due  to  the  weights  and  levers, 
tends  to  spring  the  ends  of  the  top  roll  downward  and 
the  middle  of  the  roll  is  made  slightly  crowned  or  a 
little  larger  in  the  effort,  to  make  the  middle  of  the 
roll  press  as  hard  as  the  ends  press.  AH  the  inter- 
mediate rolls  of  a  stack  ane  ground  straight,  because 
theoretically  and  practically  too.  thev  are  squeezed 
liptween  the  straight  line  of  the  top  of  flu?' hottonj  roll, 
and  the  straight  line  of  the  bottom  of  ;|je  top  roll. 

It  happens  to  be  a  curious  coincidence  that  today  one 


of  our  exptert  men  is  away  at  a  paper  mill,  because 
they  have  reported  that  of  two  stacks  of  calenders,  the 
rolls  of  which  we  recently  ground  for  them,  one  stack 
is  working  finely  and  the  other  is  not  calendering  out 
to  its  full  width.  The  fac-t  that  wr  have  just  ground 
both  of  these  stacks  in  our  shop,  and  with  perhaps  if 
anj'thing  unusual  care,  makes  us  feel  when  we  instruct- 
ed our  men  to  go  to  the  mill  to  remedy  one  stack,  that 
he  would  find  the  vertical  line  of  rolls  not  quite  accu- 
rate, due  possibly  to  wear  in  the  journal  boxes,  or  from 
the  fact  that  possibly  the  mill  men  had  re-babbitted 
these  boxes  and  were  not  strictly  careful  enough  to  see 
that  when  they  did  so,  the  rolls  were  stacked  up  one 
upon  another  in  a  perfectly  vertical  line.  If  rolls  in  a 
stack  are  not  in  perfect  alignment,  viertically,  they  will 
not  calender  properly  out  towards  the  edges  of  the 
sheet  of  paper.  You  can  try  this  effect  viery  readily 
yourselves  with  two  lead  pencils.  Place  them  together, 
one  over  the  othJer  exactly,  and  they  will  touch  through- 
out their  length,  but  begin  to  cross  one  on  top  of  the 
other,  a  little  bit  out  of  line,  and  then  a  little  more  out 
of  line,  and  so  on,  and  you  will  soon  see  that  they  are 
toiiching  hard  in  the  middle  and  less  and  less  towards 
the  ends  until  if  you  cross  them  enough  the  ends  will 
not  touch  each  other  at  all.  Neither  will  calender  rolls 
in  this  condition  calender  properly  the  edges  of  the 
paper. 

A  stack  of  calender  rolls  may  look  at  a  glance  to  be 
all  in  good  positions,  but  will  thiey  prove  to  be  so  when 
a  careful  erector  knows  how  to  use  and  does  use  a  steel 
straight  edge  and  a  fine  plumb  bob  and  a  line  on  them? 
In  fact,  we  might  go  a  little  further  and  say  that  it  is 
just  this  skill  and  knowledge  of  an  expert  erector  who 
can  erect  a  whole  paper  machine  and  have  it  move  off 
and  make  merchantable  paper  the  Jirst  day,  as  com- 
pared -with  a  less  skilled  man  who  may  put  togetlner  the 
thousands  of  pieces  of  a  paper  machine  until  it  really 
does  look  like  a  machine,  and  yet  will  require  weieks 
of  adjusting  and  misadjusting  before  it  will  successfully 
make  the  delicate  and  sensitive  fabric,  called  a  web  of 
paper. 


CAPITAL  ADVICE. 

The  Chemist  has  no  E  Z  life. 
And  if  he  Avould  X  L, 
He  must  get  all  the  A  D  can, 
R  E  cannot  do  well. 

He  will  become  a  C  D  man, 
And  oft  be  called  A  J, 
TTuless  he  gets  what  L  P  can. 
Obtained  in  N  E  way. 

So  if  he  fondly  ho])es  2  B 
Successful  ere  he  die  ; 
In  K  C  he  wants  to  stand  with  nieti 
"Who  R  A  counted  high. 

Let  him  work  hard  and  take  A  Q, 
B  E  so  very  wise. 
If  every  D  D  does  is  right, 
He  surely  must  R  I's. 

Let  him  keep  B  Z  every  day, 
And  C  K  task  to  do. 
Or  LC  cannot  hope  2  C 
The  N  D  has  in  view. 

Wm.  H.  Woodwell,  in 

The  Chemist-Analyst. 
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Forestry   in   France 


By  EDWAKD  BECK,  Publicity  Department,  Canadian    Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 


Not  the  least  of  the  post-war  reconstruction  problems 
confronting  Prance  is  that  of  the  restoration  of  her 
productive  forests.  Before  the  war  these  forests  com- 
prised aproximately  185,000,000  acres  and  although 
they  did  not  constitute  the  country  self-supporting  in 
forest  products  they  went  very  far  in  that  direction. 
The  bulk  of  these  forests,  about  177,000,000  acres,  were 
in  private  hand.s,  3,000,000  were  owned  by  the  State 
and  the  balance  by  the  communes. 

The  war  wrought  great  havoc  with  the  French  for- 
ests. Those  that  did  not  succumb  to  the  deprecations 
of  the  enemy  or  were  destroyed  through  being  in  proxi- 
mity to  the  fire  zone,  were  heavily  drawn  upon  for  fire- 
wood, trench  timber,  and  other  war  necessities,  so  that 
at  the  Armistice  the  Water  and  Forest  ]ioard  of  France, 
which  is  the  national  body  clothed  with  authority  over 
the  forests  and  internal  waterways,  found  itself  with  a 
program  literally  "shot  to  pieces,"  a  greatly  reduced 
staff  and  a  depleted  budget  with  which  to  begin  build- 
ing anew.  That  the  Board,  l)ackcd  by  the  (Jovernment. 
has  taken  up  the  problem  with  vigor  and  great  energy 
is  typical  of  the  French  spii'it  which  remains  undimini- 
shed in  the  face  of  the  greatest  difficulties.  Neverthe- 
less, the  authorities  all  admit  that,  given  the  most  fav- 
orable developments,  it  will  take  at  least  a  century  to 
bring  France's  forests  back  to  the  state  of  ])roductive- 
uess  in  which  they  were  prior  to  the  summer  of  1914. 

A  survey  immediatel\'  after  the  ariftistiee  showed 
that  in  the  territory  occupied  by  the  enemy,  the  forests 
had  been  ruthlessly  desti-oyed,  irrespective  alike  of  the 
German  army's  actual  requirements  and  of  the  effect 
upon  France's  economic  future.  The  war  zones  spread 
over  eleven  forest-bearing  departments,  including 
Aisne,  Ardennes,  Marne,  Mewithe,  and  Mcselle,  Meiise. 
Nord,  Oise,  Pas-de-Calais,  Somme,  Yosges  and  Belfort 
Territory.  In  these  parts  300,000  acres  of  state  forests. 
322,500  acres  of  parish  forests  and  922,000  acres  of  pri- 
vately-owned forests  were  subjected  to  devastation. 
In  over  one-third  of  this  territory  the  productive  ca- 
pacity of  the  foi-ests  was  completely  destroyed.  Over 
half  a  million  acres  must  be  refitted  and  rewooded  to 
make  it  of  any  use.  Another  area  of  375,000  acres 
shows  the  efects  of  abusive,  jn-emeditatively  destructive 
or  wasteful  fellings  in  which  reserve  plantings  have 
been  almost  obliterated.  It  is  calculated  that  it  will 
require  from  60  to  100  years  of  intensive  cultivation  to 
bring  these  forests  back  to  noniuil.  Tlicir  loss  involves 
to  Friincc  an  annual  shortage  of  over  1,000,000  cubic 
meters  of  wood. 

Prance  looks  to  Germany  to  assist  in  meeting  her 
timber  necessities  as  well  as  to  ])i'ovi(le  some  of  the 
funds  needed  for  relniilding  her  foicsts.  The  Peace 
Treaty  stipulated  that  tJernuuiy  should  deliver  to 
France  all  the  timber  necessary  for  reconstructing  the 
d(»vastated  regions,  and  this  work  is  now  going  on.  It 
also  obligated  (Jcrnuuiy  to  make  further  deliveries  of 
timber  on  account  of  the  indemnity  due  to  France. 
These  deliveries  have  been  hampered  by  the  lack  of 
adequate  transportation  facilities,  but  eventually,  they 
are  expected  to  reduce  the  scarcity  of  timber  in  Prance 
until  such  time  as  the  forests  can  again  become  pro- 
ductive. 

Meanwhile,    the    l^'rcnch    people    1licniscl\-cs    Mre    not 


losing  time  nor  sparing  any  effort  to  hasten  the  com- 
ing of  that  period.  The  Water  and  Forest  Board  has 
been  entrusted  with  the  supervision  and  direction  of 
the  work  of  reconstructing  the  forests  and  for  that 
purpose  has  .set  up  a  special  Forest  Reconstitution  Ser- 
vice. In  each  department  which  suffered  from  inva- 
sion there  has  also  been  established,  independent  of  the 
u.sual  forest  inpections,  a  .special  so-called  "Forest  Re- 
constitution  Inspection,"  each  with  a  .special  .staff  with 
definite  duties  all  relating  to  the  restoration  of  State, 
pai-ish  and  private-owned  forests  as  well  as  to 
wooding. 


re- 


The  work  in  the  State  forests  is  done  entirely  at  pub- 
lic exi)ense.  In  the  case  of  the  parish  and  private 
forests  the  French  parliament  has  set  up  a  Fund,  bud- 
geted as  "Forest  Reconstruction  Works,"  upon  which 
the  parish  and  private  owners  may  draw  for  the  means 
to  re-establish  their  woods.  These  funds  enable  the 
l^'orest  Board  to  effect  restoration  works,  in  agreement 
with  the  private  owners,  in  the  latter 's  forests,  the  out- 
lay eventually  to  be  recouped,  it  is  expected,  out  of  the 
indemnities  received  for  war  damages. 

The  work  of  recon.struetion  is  well  started  as  a  per- 
sonal visit  to  some  of  the  war-devastated  areas  dis- 
clo.sed.  The  first  steps  taken  involve  clearing  the  land 
of  wire  entanglements,  filling  trenches,  dug-outs  and 
mine  craters,  oi)ening  up  roads  and  paths  and  making 
ii  possible  as  well  as  safe  for  the  forest  rangers  to  go 
about  their  tasks.  Recutting  of  the  underwood  sjxidt 
by  shrapnel  and  shot  or  improperly  worked  by  the 
friendly  or  enemy  troops  is  another  preliminary' step. 
Reserves  damaged  by  projectiles  but  which  may  still 
be  utilized,  are  being  cleared  up  and  restored.  '  Inci- 
dentally, a  considerable  amount  of  tiiiibei'  used  for  de- 
fense works  has  been  recovered  and  is  being  utilized 
for  new  buildings. 

Nunseries  have  been  established  by  the  Forest  Ser- 
vice nearby  the  places  where  new  planting  is  going 
on.  Many  sources,  including  Canada,  are  being  drawn 
upon  for  the  necessary  seed.  Delivery  of  plants  and 
seeds  has  also  been  claimed  from  Germany  as  compen- 
sation in  kind.  Restocking  is  being  carried  on  in  ac- 
cordance with  a  plan  carefully  elaborated  by  the  For- 
est Board  with  special  reference  to  the  mutual  adapta- 
bility of  the  soil  to  the  seeds  and  with  regard,  to  en- 
suring a  maximum  yield  of  timber  in  a  minmum  period. 

It  is  in  the  great  State  forest  ranges  of  St.  Gobain 
and  Coucy  (Aisne)  that  the  war  has  worked  its  great- 
est ravages  and  where  reconstruction  work  can  be  car- 
ried ()ii  most  effectually,  although  the  Board,  .so  far  as 
possible,  is  initiating  the  new  woi'k  in  every  district 
affected  simultaneously. 

Among  the  measures  put  into  effect  by  the  Forest 
Board  to  assist  in  meeting  the  situation  are  those  of 
permitting  a  more  liberal  degree  of  cutting  to  supply 
immediate  requirements  which  involves  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  policy  of  reserving  certain  stock  for  a 
future  date  of  exceptional  sizes;  to  increase  the  numiier 
of  young  and  medium  trees  whose  annual  growth  is  im- 
poi'tant  and  to  sacrifice  the  older  parks  of  sh)w-grow- 
ing  iiossibilities:  the  utilization  of  all  no-jiernianent  re- 
sources; the  reduction  of  i-ailway  transportation  rates 
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on  timber  in  order  to  facilitate  its  movement;  the 
greater  utilization  of  the  home-grown  resinous  species 
which  in  the  past  have  been  disregarded  in  favor  of 
those  of  the  Northern  European  countries  on  account 
of  their  assumed  inferior  quality;  the  working  of 
France's  colonial  forests,  especially  those  of  French 
Western  Africa,  where  investigation  has  shown,  there 
are  vast  forest  resources  suitable  for  French  require- 
ments but  which  have  formerly  been  ignored  in  prefer- 
ence to  impoi'ts  from  Scandinavia;  bringing  into  acces- 
sibility the  State  forests  in  the  Pyrenees  which  have 
hitherto  not  been  economically  exploited  owing  to  lack 
of  transportation  facilities  and  other  causes. 

Another  measure,  which  the  Board  regards  as  of 
great  importance,  provides  for  State  assistance  in  the 
management  and  development  of  Communal  woods  and 
forests  to  enable  them  to  construct  roads  and  other 
works  for  forest  betterment,  such  grants  to  be  repay- 
able out  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  timber  sold. 

Regarding  the  policy  of  private  or  State  ownership 
of  forests,  French  authorities  believe  there  is  ample 
opportunity  for  both  systems  but  regards  reafforesta- 
tion on  an  extensive  .scale  as  essentially  work  for  the 
State,  holding  it  to  be  more  or  less  economically  un- 
sound for  private  capital  to  engage  in  the  work. 

"Development  plantation.s,  creating  reserve  stocks 
in  folious  forest,"  the  Forest  Board  reports,  "means 
sparing  continually  trees  when  working  the  forest. 
Private  owners,  under  the  necessity  of  obtaining  in- 
come, cannot  as  a  rule  afford  to  do  this  properly.  Such 
work  can  only  be  successfully  carried  on  by  the  State 
or  other  perennial  owner,  such  as  Departments,  muni- 
cipalities, and  public  establishments.  It  is,  therefore, 
advisable  to  encourage  the  transfer  to  such  public  own- 
ership of  woods  and  forests,  the  State  acquiring  pre- 
ferably the  poorest  er  most  damaged  whose  i-econstitu- 
tion  involves  long  periods  of  time  and  leaving  to  the 
corporations  and  private  owners  the  forests  in  a  normal 
working  condition. 

There  is  a  law  in  France,  known  as  the  "Audiffred 
haw,""  passed  in  l!n8,  which  permits  and  provides  for 
private  forest  owners,  who  so  desire,  to  entrust  the 
State  Forest  Department  with  the  entire  management 
and  administration  of  their  forest  property.  Few 
owners,  it  is  said,  have  taken  advantage  of  the  law,  pre- 
ferring to  retain  their  own  control,  but  in  instances 
where  it  has  been  applied  it  is  said  to  be  working  satis- 
factorily and  the  State  is  now  engaged  in  propaganda 
intended  to  impress  upon  private  owners  the  benefits 
involved  in  the  system. 

Speaking  generally,  the  forest  service  of  France  has 
been  in  existence  since  1827.  The  Forest  Board  is 
clothed  with  many  powers,  including  the  enforcement 
of  all  necessary  laws  and  regulations.  Its  organiza- 
tion is  very  complete  and  comprises  forest  brigadiers, 
I'angers,  inspectors,  keepers,  etc.,  all  of  whom  are  speci- 
ally qualified  by  ]>ractical  training  for  their  work. 
The  Boai'd  maintains  a  national  Forestry  College  at 
Nancy,  where  the  higher  officei-s  receive  their  training, 
and  professional  forest  training  school  at  Barres 
(loiret)  where  the  under-staff  is  educated.  A  re- 
search and  experimental  station,  eq>ni)ped  with  a  wood- 
testing  laboratory,  forms  part  of  the  college  equipment 
at  Nancy,  and  has  branches  in  a  number  of  districts. 

French  foi'estry  lost  heavily  in  jjersonnel  dni-ing  the 
war  but  is  being  rapidly  rebuilt,  the  authorities  recog- 
nizing that  no  department  is  more  n(>cessai'y  to  the 
present  and  future  national  welfare  than  that  of  tree 
culture. 


REDUCED  TRANSPORTATION  TO  NEW  YORK. 

Canadian  members  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  In- 
dustry or  of  the  American  Chemical  Society  going  to 
New  York  for  the  meetings  and  the  Chemical  Exposi- 
tion may  secure  advantage  of  reduced  rates  granted 
by  the  railroads  of  the  United  States.  The  arrange- 
ment is  that  the  fare  will  be  upon  the  certificate  plan 
which  is  in  effect  a  charge  of  a  fare  (one  way)  and 
a  half.  For  members  in  Canada  this  reduced  fare  will 
be  a()plicable  upon  the  purchase  of  tickets  immediately 
upon  arriving  in  the  first  (;ity  in  the  States  across  the 
boi'der  and  will  not  aj^ply  to  the  Canadian  portion  of 
the  fare.  The  tickets  will  be  sold  and  can  be  used  for 
passage  upon  the  going  portion  of  the  ticket  from  Sept- 
ember 6th  and  can  be  secured  upon  presentation  of  the 
Identification  Certificate  which  will  be  supplied  to 
members  of  these  societies.  As  soon  as  members  reach 
New  York  thej'  should  deposit  their  certificates  at  the 
Registration  Desk  in  order  that  the  return  coupon  may 
be  validated.  Members  should  do  this  even  if  they  do 
not  expect  to  return  via  the  same  route  since  their  cer- 
tificates apply  upon  the  required  quota.  The  retiirn 
certificate  is  valid  to  reach  the  original  starting  point 
in  the  United  States  by  midnight  of  September  23rd. 

Certificates  upon  which  tickets  may  be  secured  can 
be  had  upon  application  to  C.  R.  Ilazen,  Chairman. 
Montreal  Section;  S.C.I.,  84  St.  Antoine  Street,  Mon- 
treal, or  to  Allen  Rogers,  Secretary,  S.C.I.,  Pratt  Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn,  New  York,  or  to  C.  L.  Parsons,  Secre- 
tary, American  Chemical  Society,  1709  G.  Street.  N.W. 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  Trunk  Line  Association,  the  Southeastern  Pas- 
senger Association,  the  Central  Passenger  Association, 
the  Western  Passenger  Association  have  all  granted 
the  special  fare  and  the  New  England  Passenger  Asso- 
ciation authorizes  the  special  fare  from  the  following 
points :  Rouses  Point,  N.Y.,  Burlington,  Essex  Jet.,  anil 
Rutland,  A'ermont.  via  Troy.  No  other  New  England 
points  or  roads  are  granting  this  speci/tl  fare  and  the 
Trans-Continental  Passenger  Associanon  will  not  grant 
special  fares  upon  the  certificate  plan  from  the  Pacific 
Coast  because  tourist  fares  at  the  same  rate  are  already 
in  effect. 


ARBITRATORS  CUT  WAGES  OF  PULP  WORKERS. 

New  York,  Aug.  16.  —  Wage  reductions  ranging  from 
10  per  cent  for  skilled  men  to  25  per  cent  for  common 
labor  today  were  agreed  upon  by  the  board  of  arbitra- 
tion considering  the  wage  dispute  between  union  paper 
mill  workers  and  elevent  newspi-int  manufacturing  com- 
panies. 

The  award,  which  fixed  40  cents  an  hour  rate  for 
outside  common  labor,  affects  about  12,000  workers  and 
will  become  effective  August,  22.  The  International 
Paper  Company  Mas  not  a  party  to  the  agreement. 

The  agreement  provides  for  a  return  to  the  1919 
schedule  of  practically  all  classified  positions  above 
common  labor  and  i^aid  below  70  cents  an  hour,  and  a 
10  i)er  cent  reduction  on  all  positions  receiving  sixty 
cents  an  hour  and  over.  The  average  reduction  over 
the  whole  list  is  given  at  15  per  cent. 

A  slightly  lower  rate,  it  was  stated,  was  fixed  for  bag 
factories,  kraft  and  .specialty  pai)er  mills. 

The  agreement  will  cmitinue  into  effect  to  May  1, 
1922,  but  is  subject  to  reojiening  by  either  party  after 
December  1. 

The  same  wage  scale  was  fixed  for  Imtli  Canadian  and 
United  States  niannfaclui'ers. 
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Convention  of  Anglo-Saxon  Chemists 


Final  arrangements  have  been  made  for  t^\e  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry  to  be  held 
in  Montreal  during  the  week  of  Augu.st  29th.  On  this, 
the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
parent  society  of  Great  Britain  has  been  held  in  Can- 
ada, many  of  the  most  eminent  chemists  of  the  world 
will  be  gathered  together. 

The  over  seas  delegation  will  be  headed  bv  Sir 
William  Pope  D.Sc,  F.R.S.,  K.B.E.,  etc.  Sir  William 
Pope,  president  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry, 
was  born  in  1870  and  after  graduation  was  associated 
with  the  Manchester  Gas  Corporation  as  chief  chemist 
for  a  number  of  years.  From  1905  to  190S  he  was  pro- 
fessor of  chemistry  at  Manchester  University,  since 
when  he  has  been  head  of  the  department  of  chemistry 


at  Cambridge.  Sir  William's  work  has  been  largely 
along  the  lines  of  Optical  Activity  and  he  is  credited 
with  the  discovery  of  the  relation  between  Crystal 
Form  and  Chemical  Constitution.  More  recently  he 
has  been  prominent  in  the  public  eye  in  connection  with 
his  most  valuable  work  on  the  preparation  of  Mustard 
Gas.  His  researches  on  this  product  enabled  the  Brit- 
ish Government  enormou.sly  to  increase  production  of 
this  weapon  in  the  late  war.  In  1919  Sir  William  was 
created  Knight  of  the  British  Empire. 

Other  prominent  figures  of  the  party  include  Ur. 
Louis  A.  Jordan,  Chevalier  of  the  Crown  of  Italy, 
F.I.C.,  A.R.C.Sc,  etc.,  whose  work  as  a  memlier  of  the 
British  Mission  on  explosives  to  the  Italian  government 
is  well  known;  Dr.  Andrew  Smith,  Managing  Director 
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of  the  firm  of  Leech,  Neal  and  Co.  Limited;  Dr.  (!.  J. 
Goodwin  of  the  firm  of  Oscra  Goodwin  and  Sons,  ex- 
plosives engineers. 

Dr.  Frederick  William  Atack  whose  principal  work 
has  been  the  Chemistry  of  Dyes,  and  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  the  excellent  translation  of  Professor 
WahJ's  "Manufacture  of  Organic  Dye  Stuffs,"  will 
also  be  present.  Dr.  Atack  also  organized  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Chemists  Year  Book,  which  is  now  in  its 
sixth  edition. 

The  Steel  industry  will  he  represnted  hy  Dr.  Andrew 
McWilliams  C.B.E.,  A.R.S.M.,  whose  experience  in  the 
management  of  steel  works  coupled  with  scientific  re- 
searches have  earned  him  a  notable  reputation  among 
steel  metallurgists. 

Dr.  C.  S.  Garland  the  pioneer  manufacturer  of  Thoi'- 
iiim  Nitrate  will  also  be  a  visitor. 

Dr.  Frederic  William  Gamble,  dircctdr  of  Allen  and 


Haubury's  Limited  and  Professor  J.  W.  McBain  are 
accompanying  the  party. 

Among  the  notable  visitors  from  the  Ihiited  States 
will  be  Dr.  W.  A.  Noyes,  professor  of  chemistry  of  the 
university  of  Illinois  and  past  President  of  the  Ameri- 
can Chemical  Society;  Dr.  Charles  Ilerty,  Editor  of 
Industrial  and  Engineering  Chemistry;  Dr.  W.  H. 
Nichols  president  of  the  Allied  Chemical  and  Dye  Cor- 
poration. 

There  will  be  a  general  gathering  of  chemists  from 
every  portion  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  principal  feature  of  the  opening  session  will  be 
the  address  of  the  retiring  president  Sir  William  Pope, 
which  will  be  followed  by  the  introduction  of  the  Pre- 
sident elect.  Dr.  R.  F.  Ruttan. 

The  succeeding  two  days  will  be  confined  to  teclini- 
<'al  papers  and  discussion  at  both  the  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions  with  special  attention  to  the  Pulp 
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and  Paper  ludusti-y  on  Tuesd.iy. 

The  annual   l)an(iuet  of  the  Society  will  be  held  at 

the  Windsor  Hotel  on  the  evcnini^'  id'  Tuesday  Aujiust 

thirtieth.     Speeches  will  be  <;iveu   by  leaders  in   jrov- 
ernuieut,  scientific,  and  commercial  circles. 

The  Montreal  jn'ogram  will  conclude  with  n  special 
convocation  at  McUill  University,  followed  by  a  garden 
party  which  will  be  given  by  the  ladies  of  Montreal. 

On  leaving  Montreal  the  visitors  will  be  the  guests  of 
the  Shawinigan  Section  of  the  Society,  where  every 
facility  will  be  afforded  them  for  the  inspection  of  the 
many  interesting  industries  which  have  grouped  them- 
selves  around    Shawinigan   Power   development. 

From  Shawinigan  Falls  the  party  will  proceed  to 
Ottawa  thus  gining  the  Ottawa  eliemists  opportunity 
of  ading  their  welcome. 

Leaving  Ottawa  Fridav  night  the  guests  will  arrive 


at  Toronto  the  following  morning  where  the  itinerary 
will  include  a  visit  to  the  (lanadian  National  Exhibition. 
An  opportunity  for  rest  will  be  afforded  during  Sun- 
day at  Niagara,  followed  by  ins])ection  of  plants  around 
the  Falls.  At  noon  on  Moiulay  the  party  will  cross  the 
Tnteriuitional  liridgc  and  become  the  guests  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  who  have  arranged  a  most 
excellent  program,  including  visits  to  Buffalo  and 
Syracuse,  and  to  New  York  via  the  night  line  down  the 
Hudson  River.  At  New  York  o|iiioi-t\inity  will  be  af- 
forded them  of  meeting  the  members  of  the  New  York 
Section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry.  The 
guests  will  then  be  privileged  to  attend  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Chemical  Society  the  banquet  of 
which  will  be  held  on  I""riday  evening.  The  following 
two  days  will  be  devoted  to  sight  seeing  and  such  rest 
as  may  be  thought  desirable  to  enalile  the  visitors 
to  enjoy  the  National  Kxyosition  of  Chemical  Indus- 
tries dni'ing  the  week  fif  September  twelfth.     This  expo- 
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bitioii  is  unique  and  forms  a  rittiiig  cliinax  to  tin*  tour. 
The  Montreal  programme  is  as  follows: — 

PROGRAM  OF  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE 

SOCIETY   OF   CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY    AT 

MONTREAL  AUG.  29  to  31,  1921. 

Monday,  Aug.  29th. 

Morning — 

l)-l()  a.m. — Registratiort. 

10  ii.in.— CV)uii('il  mocting  at   MoGill  University. 

11  a.m. — Annual  meeting. 

a.  Addre.ss  of  Welcome. 

b.  Reply. 

c.  General  Business  of  the  Society.     An- 

nual Address.     Sir  William  Pope. 
Afternoon — 

1  p.m.—Luneh    at    Hit/.    Hotel,    given    by    Montreal 

Section. 
:!  p.m. — Special  visit  to  Macdonald  College,  tea  and 
garden  ])arty. 
Evening — Private  Dinners. 

Tuesday,  Aug.  30th. 
Morning — 

10—10  :  30.— a.  Address— Dr.  Lash  Miller. 
10  :30—  1.— b.  Paper  on  "The  Problems  Encount- 
ered in  tlie  Development  of  the  High 
Speed  Paper  Machines  at  the  Laur- 
entide  Co.  and  their  Solution" — Mr. 
Geo.  D.  Kilberry. 

c.  Solubility  of  Cellulose  i"  Tliio- 
cyanates. 

d.  Moving  Picture  of  Wood  Operations 
and  the  Manufacture  of  Paper  at 
Price  Bros.  Paper  Mill. 

Afternoon — 

1    p.m. — Luncheon   at   Windsor  Hotel,  given   by   the 

Montreal  Section. 
3   p.m. — Paper  on  Manufacture  of  Hydrogen  Perox» 
ide, — Dr.  Otto  Maass. 
Peat.— Dr.  E.  P.  Moore. 
Lignite  Briquetting. — Mr.  Leslie  K.  Thomp- 
son. ^ 
Evening — 

7:30  p.m. — Ban(|uet   at    Windsor  Hotel.     Speeches. 
Wednesday,  Aug.  31st. 
Morning — 

10  a.m. — Pai)ers. 

Heat    Intercepting   Glasses.      Dr.    Gelert    .\lle- 
man. 

The  manufacture   of  C.  P.   ("hemicals  at   the 
Eastman  Kodak  Co.  by  Dr.  C.  E.  K.  Mees. 
Rubber  Resins— Dr.  G.  S.  Whitby. 
Afternoon — 

1  p.m. — Luncheon  at  Windsor  Hotel  given  by  Mon- 
treal Section. 
3  p.m. — Special  Convocation   at  ]\Ic(!ill   and  Garden 
Party. 
Evening — 

7  p.m. — Private  Dinners. 

11  :55  p.m. — Leaving  for  Shawinigan  Falls. 


A  general  announcement  has  ,iust  been  received  of 
the  third  Liternational  Samples  Fair  at  Prague, 
Czechoslovakia,  Sept.  1-S.  Paper  will  be  an  important 
article  among  the  exhibits,  as  Czechoslavakia  embraces 
65%  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  of  what  was 
Austro-Hungary, 


BRITISH  TRADE  NEWS. 

London,  jVug.  2,  1921. — There  is  a  plentiful  supply  of 

(•<ial  ntiw  in  tlie  British  mills,  both  Canadian  and  local 
and  the  order  is  "full  steam  ahead"  as  the  orders  roll 
in.  I'nfortunatcly,  however,  ti'ach;  is  very  dull,  small 
orders  are  Ijcing  received,  and  attention  is  mostly  di- 
rected to  the  export  trade,  the  liome  consumption  l)eing 
i-educed  to  a  nicety.  On  the  other  Iiand  supplies  from 
the  continent  (continue  to  arrive  in  bulky  quantities. 
Wages  Question. 

It  is  officially  announced  that  the  wages  dispute  in 
the  pajxM'  industry  is  now  definitely  settled  witli  the  ac- 
i-eptance  by  the  Unions  of  the  recommendations  made  by 
the  J(nnt  Industrial  ("ouncil.  P]  very  thing  now  depends 
on  the  rise  and  cost  of  living  for  future  arrangements. 
Credit,  however,  mu.st  be  given  to  the  Papermakers'  Fe- 
deration for  the  democratic  and  intelligent  way  they 
handled  negotiations  with  the  workers,  an  example 
which  might  well  be  followed  by  other  industries. 
Felt  the  Depression. 

.Much  pleasure  was  expressed  at  the  presence  of  Mr. 
Fiank  Lloyd,  the  chairman  of  Edward  Lloyd,  Ltd.,  who 
presided  at  the  annual  meeting  tlie  other  day.  He  is  not 
often  seen  in  London,  but  whenever  he  is  his  presence 
is  gladly  welcomed  wherever  he  goes.  Speaking  to  the 
directors  and  shareholders,  Mr.  Lloyd  said  they  all 
knew  that  the  present  time  was  a  bad  one  for  British 
trade  generally,  and  the  paper  trade  was  feeling  the 
result  of  the  severe  depression  as  acutely  as  most  others. 
Under  the  cinaimstances,  the  directors  did  not  feel  that 
it  would  be  prudent  to  recommend  a  further  distribu- 
tion of  more  than  I14  per  cent,  on  the  ordinary  shares, 
making  a  total  of  5  per  cent,  for  the  year.  With  regard 
to,  1921,  the  prospects  were  far  from  encouraging,  the 
consumption  of  paper  of  all  kinds  having  fallen  off  to 
an  unparalleled  extent  and  the  protracted  coal  .strike 
had  the  effect  of  still  further  curtailing  the  demand. 
In  common  with  other  industries  they  were  feeling  the 
effects  of  the  abnormal  and  varying  rates  of  exchanges 
and  also  the  reduced  denuunl  for  paper  in  ccnsetpu-nce 
of  the  consumption  by  imblisliei-s  of  the  heavy  stocks  tliey 
held  at  the  close  of  1920.  These  stocks  had  now  been 
brought  down  to  a  low  level,  and  there  were  signs  of 
revival  in  the  near  future.  Then  added  Mr.  Lloyd: 
' '  Owing  to  our  conservative  policy  in  the  past,  we  have 
confidence  in  the  company  emerging  in  a  strong  position, 
and  as  soon  as  the  foreign  exchanges  iiave  become  stabil- 
ized, being  able  to  meet  competition  from  all  sources  as 
we  have  done  in  the  past.  During  the  past  year  the  men 
have  settled  down  to  the  3-shift  system,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  we  shall  soon  make  good  the  ground  we  have  lost 
during  the  war  compared  with  countries  wliich  were 
not  so  deeply  affected  as  we  were." 

The  Pulp  Trade. 

Since  the  conclusion  of  the  coal  strike  and  more  set- 
tled conditions  in  the  labor  market,  a  notable  improve- 
ment is  recorded  in  the  business  in  indj).  Some  large 
su])]ilies  of  gi-oundwood  and  unlilcached  sul])hite  ai-e  ar- 
riving from  Canada  and  Sweden  has  also  come  to  the 
fore  with  good  shi|)ments.  As  things  stand  at  present' 
tlie  outlook  is  very  ])romising,  but  it  must  be  remein- 
bered  there  are  still  large  stocks  in  the  Briti.sh  mills  to 
be  worked  off,  these  having  accinuulated  owing  to  the 
recent  strike  and  decreased  demand   for  ]iai>er. 

Prices  are  nominally  as  follows:  Bleached  sulidiite 
,£22.10:  Easy  Bleaching  No.  1  ,£19;  Sulphite  newsprint 
quality,  £17:  T'nbleached  Soda  £21:  Soda  Kraft  £18, 
groundwood    (wet)   £.">;  groundwood    fdry)   £9. 
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Through  a  recent  merger  with  the  Wright,  Barrett  & 
Stihvell  Company  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  with  tlie  Whita- 
ker  Paper  Company  of  Cincinnati,  the  latter  company — 
already  one  of  the  country '.s  largest  jobbing  houses  is 
extending  its  activities  to  the  Northwestern  field.  A.  L. 
Whitaker,  president  of  the  company,  Bryant  Veuable, 
its  secretarj',  and  other  officials  were  on  hand  to  ad- 
dress a  banquet  held  to  celebrate  tlie  consolidation  at 
the  Hotel  St.  Paul  in  the  Twin  City  a  little  over  a  week 
ago. 

The  ne\>  plant  of  the  Paper  Converting  l^orporation, 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  has  been  completed  and  is  ready 
for  operations.  This  mill,  which  is  up-to-date  in  every 
particular,  will  employ  about  150  operatives  at  the  start. 
Its  products  will  consist  of  special  papers  for  food  pro- 
ducts such  as  waxed  bread  wrappers  and  other  water- 
proof papers  and  tissue  paper  for  fruit  wrapping.  The 
mill  contains  two  i;^2-inch  machine-glazed  paper  ma- 
chines. The  converting  building  contains  a  waxing  de- 
partment, printing  presses,  ink  makig,  plate  making  and 
finishing  departments.  The  officers  of  the  company 
are:  M.  A.  Wertheimer,  ])resideut;  F.  J.  Sensenbrenner, 
vice-president;  K.  E.  Stanshury,  treasurer;  G.  L.  Gid- 
dings,  secretarj'  and  general  manager. 

The  Remington  Paper  and  Power  Company  of  Wa- 
tertown,  N.  Y.,  has  been  sued  for  $1,510,000  damages  for 
alleged  breacli  of  contract  to  deliver  newsprint  by  the 
Sun  Printing  and  Pubishing  Company  of  New  York 
City.  According  to  the  complaint,  the  paper  concern 
is  alleged  to  have  contracted  to  sell  the  Sun  Company 
16,000  tons  of  print  paper  but  delivered  only  4,000 
tons,  declining  to  deliver  any  of  the  remainder  follow- 
ing a  rise  in  the  market  price.  The  plaintiff  was  there- 
fore, it  is  claimed,  compelled  to  buy  paper  in  the  open 
market,  paying  for  it  as  high  as  ll-'^  cents  a  pound.  The 
complainant  asks  $910,000  for  non-delivery  of  the  paper 
and  special  damages  of  $600,000  in  addition  because  the 
Sunday  and  daily  editions  of  the  Sun  had  to  be  cur- 
tailed and  inferior  paper  had  to  be  used  causing  a  loss 
in  income. 

In  a  similar  suit,  now  being  ti'ied  before  Judge  Knox 
in  the  United  States  District  Court,  New  York  City,  the 
Commercial  Advertiser  Association,  publishers  of  the 
New  York  Globe,  won  a  poijit  last  week  when  the  de- 
fendants, the  Internatioiuil  Paper  ('ompany,  were  dejiied 
a  motion  for  a  bill  of  particuars.  In  its  comjilaint,  the 
plaintiff  concern  asked  for  $500,000  for  loss  of  circula- 
tion and  advertising  because  of  alleged  failure  to  live 
up  to  a  contract  to  jmivide  tlie  Globe  with  sufficient 
newsprint  for  its  needs.  It  is  also  charged  that  the  de- 
fendants violated  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  act  by  creat- 
ing a  monopoly  in  restraint  of  trade.  Judge  Knox,  in 
denying  the  motion,  held  tliat  "it  is  of  little  conse- 
(|uence  whether  the  details  and  means  by  whicJi  the 
things  alleged  wei-e  done  are  particularly  called  con- 
tracts, combinations,  conspiracies  or  attempts  to  mono- 
polize trade  and  commerce;  if  flie  defendants,  taken  as  a 
whole,  can  be  shown  to  hjn-c  unlawfully  engaged  in  the 
practices  charged. 

Charles  Di-ui'v  Jacol)s,  i-e<'Ognized  as  one  of  tlie  in- 
du.stry's  Iciidiiig  experts  on  shaded  watermarks  and 
standardized  lines,  is  severing  Ids  connection  witli  flic 


American  Paper  Mills  Company  to  go  into  business  for 
himself  as  a  dealer  in  high  grade  papers.  Mr.  Jacobs  es- 
tablished in  1914  what  is  known  as  the  "  Drury  Stand- 
ardized Lines,"  and  he  obtained  also  at  tliat  time  pa- 
tents on  the  "Drury"  shaded  watermark,  he  idea  of 
standardized  lines,  is  severing  his  connection  with  the 
liighe.st  possible  indorsement  when  the  War  Industries 
Board  limited  the  manufacture  of  bond  and  writing 
papers  to  five  different  grades.  Mr.  Jacobs  plans  to 
continue  the  work  in  which  he  has  been  interested  and 
to  this  end  he  has  become  as.sociated  with  another  au- 
thority on  shaded  watermarks,  W.  E.  Grout.  Mr.  Ja- 
cobs' headtiuarters  will  be  at  213  Lafayette  Street,  New 
York  City. 

Federal  and  State  forestry-  experts  have  begun  a  study 
of  forestry  conditions  in  Michigan  with  a  view  to  col- 
lecting data  for  use  in  the  formulation  ofa  reforestation 
program  for  the  state.  Rapliaal  Zon,  W.  N.  Spar- 
hawk  and  W.  D.  Brush,  of  the  Federal  service  have  con- 
ferred with  Prof.  A.  K.  Chittenden,  and  have  gone  witli 
the  latter  into  the  former  lumber  regions  to  investigate 
conditions  there.  It  is  expected  they  will  be  thus  en- 
gaged for  several  months. 

Recent  labor  troubles  at  Corinth,  N.  Y.,  where  there 
were  outbreaks  several  weeks  ago  in  connection  with  the 
strike  of  International  Pai)er  Company  employees,  have 
led  to  the  filing  of  charges  agaiust  Col.  R.  R.  Gillet,  of 
the  New  York  State  Guard.  An  inbestigation  of  the 
latter "s  conduct  dining  the  .strike  difficulties  has  been 
ordered  by  Slate  Adjutant  General  Kincaid,  J.  T.  Carey, 
president  of  the  International  Paper  Makers,  who  is 
preferring  the  charges,  alleges  that  Col.  Gillet  not  only 
conducted  himself  in  a  manner  unbecoming  an  officer, 
but  also  that  he  used  the  jiroperty  of  the  State  in  the 
interest  of  a  pi-ivate  corporation  by  liaviug  stationed  at 
tlie  armory  in  Troy  subordinate  officers  who  acted  as 
employment  agents  to  secure  strike-breakers.  The  alle- 
gation is  backed  by  affidavits  of  about  thirty  men  who 
volunteered  at  Tro\-  to  go  to  work  at  Corintii. 

Because  of  a  let-up  in  the  demand  for  book  papers  the 
Niagara  mill  of  the  Kimberly-Clark  Company  is  now 
making  print  paper.  As  there  have  been  no  arrange- 
ments in  the  plant  to  change  its  product  permanently,  it 
is  believed  that  book  paper  will  be  maniifactui-ed  again 
as  soon  as  the  market  picks  up. 

Forest  fires  that  at  oue  time  threatened  750  lives 
in  one  town,  swept  through  parts  of  Maine  last  week, 
wreaking  the  greatest  destruction  near  Rowland,  which 
is  at  tlie  junction  of  the  Piscataquis  and  Penob.scot  Ri- 
vers. The  fire  near  Howland  swept  north  and  east  along 
a  twelve  mile  front  and  continued  to  blaze  iov  several 
days  until  finally  checked  by  lieavy  rain  on  the  night 
of  Augu.st  7.  ^Vllile  the  fire  was  at  its  height,  fire 
hose  i"rom  several  neighboring  towns  and  villages  was 
brought  into  play  to  wet  down  thousands  of  cords  of 
jiuljjwood  owned  by  the  Advance  Paper  Bag  Company 
which  threatened  to  give  the  flames  a  stronger  foot- 
hold. Fires  in  other  sections  of  the  United  States,  the 
largest  of  wliicli  wei-e  at  E.seanaba,  Mich.,  and  in  the 
Adirondacks,  New  York,  were  also  halted  by  rains  fol- 
lowing lieavy  damage.  The  loss  caused  by  the  MiehisTaii 
lilaze  is  estimated  at  1.000.000. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

A-1.  Estimation  of  Pectin  Bodies.  KKLLX  Kill; 
IjICII,  Paper,  xxviii,  4,  (March  30,  1921).  Brief  (uitiiiic 
of  the  clieiiiistry  of  pectins,  of  the  qualitative  tests  for 
detecting  pectin,  and  of  various  determinations  which 
may  be  used  for  its  quantitative  estimation  (Tollens' 
pentosan  dermination,  determination  of  methyl  i)ent- 
osans,  determination  of  galactose  and  galacturonic 
acid,  determination  of  methyl  alcohol  easily  removed 
l)v  alkali)  including  the  scheme  of  analysis  which  the 
author  has  found  most  satisfactory  for  determining 
for  technical  purposes  the  total  amount  of  pectin  and 
its  decomposition  products.  Further  research  is  re- 
quired along  this  line  of  Avork. — A.  P.-C. 

A-3.  Sunflower  as  Source  of  Paper  Pulp.  RAY- 
MOND FOURNIER,  Papeterie,  xVm,  242-!)  (March  25, 
1721).  The  sunflower  is  briefly  described,  and  also  its 
utilization  as  a  source  of  oil.  Laboratory  tests  were 
made  at  the  Paris  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  determine 
its  suitability  as  a  source  of  paper  pulp  and  gave  the 
following  results :  the  stems  were  cut  into  small  pieces 
and  subjected  to  treatment  with  caustic  soda  and 
bleaching  powder  in  the  usual  manner;  the  caustic 
caused  a  very  decided  yellowing  which  could  not  be 
removed  by  "bleaching  with  bleaching  powder,  and, 
moreover,  the  mechanical  separation  of  the  fibers  was 
difficult.  The  yield  of  air-dried  fiber  was  42.6  percent 
before,  and  34.6  iiercent  after  treatment  with  bleaching 
powder.  P>y  using  a  10  percent  soditim  peroxide  solu- 
tiontion  instead  of  caustic  soda,  a  whiter  and  more 
easily  defibered  pulp  was  obtained;  it  was,  however, 
still  "quite  difficult  to  defiber.  The  yield  was  48.5  per- 
■  •ent  and  36.7  per  cent  after  bleaching.  Microscopic 
examination  of  the  pulp  showed  the  cellulosic  fibers  to 
be  covered  with  a  lignified  tissue.  The  fibers  are 
0.640-0.820  mm.  long,  average  0.730  mm.  The  thick- 
ness is  fairly  constant  and  is  about  0.022  mm.  More 
satisfactoi-y  results  would  probably  be  obtained  on  a 
mill  scale."  Small  scale  tests  carried  out  at  the  mill 
have  shown  that  sunflower  can  be  pulped  by  means  of 
existing  equipment.  The  stems  were  washed,  cut  into 
lengths  of  about  2  to  3  cm.,  cooked  for  about  30  nun- 
utes  in  boiling  water,  and  crushed  between  rolls  rotat- 
ing at  different  speeds.  It  is  then  cooked  (without 
pressure)  with  a  liquid  containing  10  to  12  per  cent  of 
caustic  soda  (on  the  weight  of  the  air-dried  material). 
After  the  cook  the  material  is  washed  first  with  hot  ami 
then  with  cold  water.  The  unbleached  pulp  thus  ob- 
tained may  be  used  as  such,  and  is  decidedly  superior 
to  mechan"ical  woodpulp.  It  can  be  bleached  (but  not 
to  a  pure  white)  by  the  usual  iiu'thods.  The  yield 
varies  from  30  to  40  percent  (average  35  percent) 
according  to  the  state  of  nuiturity  when  cut,  the  length 
of  time  kept  in  storage,  the  concentration  of  the  cook- 
ing liquor,  the  time  of  cooking,  and  the  method  of 
bleaching. — A.  P.-C. 

A-3.  Manufacture  and  Consumption  of  Esparto  Pulp 
in  France.  K.  ARNOl'Ll),  Papier,  xxiv,  (.\pril,  1921). 
Owing  to  the  present  shortage  of  raw  materials  and 
high  prices  of  all  imported  pulps  .it  has  repeatedly 
been  suggested  that  the  French  make  the  most  of  their 
immense  reserves  of  esparto  and  replace  much  of  their 
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imported  ])ulp  by  means  of  esjtarto  pulp  which  could 
!)e  i)re|)ared  to  a  certain  extent  in  Africa.  When  pre- 
))ared  by  the  so  called  English  jjrocess  esparto  pulp 
])osse.sses  certain  valuable  characteristics  (suppleness, 
finenes.s,  elasticity,  inertia,  opacity,  bulk,  case  of 
sizing,  felting  qualities,  ])rinting  qualities,  etc.),  but 
it  lacks  sti-engtli  anil  slioidd  be  used  essentially  as  a 
filler.  Its  use  is  thereb_\-  limited  to  a  great  extent,  and 
it  cannot  be  made  to  replace  the  strong  chemical  Avood- 
pulps  which  are  imported  in  large  quantities  from 
Scandinavia.  By  means  of  Arnould's  patented  proce.ss 
(Fr.  patent  No.  118,376.  See  Pulp  and  Paper  xviii,  836. 
K-6,  Aug.  5,  1920;  97-8,  Sept.  2,  1920)  a  much  greater 
yield  of  a  strong,  high  quality  pulp  is  obtained  at  a 
I'onsiderabh-  lower  cost. — A.  P.-C. 

A-3.  Vine-shoots  for  Paper  Pulp.  CH.  GROUD, 
Papier,  xxiv,  114-6  (March,  1921).  Botanically  vine- 
shoots  are  closely  related  to  wood,  and  they  should  be 
subjected  to  a  treatment  similar  to  that  of  wood.  Labor- 
atory .samples  wei'e  prepared  by  treatment  with  diluted 
nitro-hydrochloric  acid.  The  pulp  thus  prepared  was 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  cellulo.s«  fibers  of 
length  1  to  1.75  nun.  diameter  about  0.02  mm.,  ratio 
of  length  to  diameter,  87  to  50.  Commercial  tests  were 
carried  out  in  1912  at  the  French  School  of  Papermak- 
ing  at  Grenoble.  Pulping  was  done  by  the  soda  process 
and  the  pulp  had  all  the  characteristics  of  a  good  soda 
M'oodpnlp.  It  consisted  of  ligneous  fibers  (length  0.5 
to  1  mm.,  average  0.8  nun.;  diameter  0.02  to  0.025  mm.) 
and  of  liber  (?)  fibers  (length  1.5  to  2  mm.,  diameter 
0.015  to  0.02  mm.).  The  pulp  is  deemed  suitable  for 
the  manufacture  of  fine  and  ordinarj'  print  papers. 
The  treatment  is  ea.sy  and  the  yield  is  about  30  per 
cent.  France  (exclusive  of  Algeria)  produces  enough 
vine-shoots  to  furnish  720,000  tons  of  pulp  vearlv. — 
A.  P.-C. 

A-4.  Chemical  Composition  of  Woodpulp.  CARL  (i. 
SCHWALHE  and  ERNST  BECKER,  Z  eUstoff. 
Abhand.,  i,  2  (July  15,  120)  ;  Paper,  xxvii,  25  (Feb.  23, 
121).  Analyses  of  fifty-seven  different  pulps  are  tab- 
ulated, comprising  the  following  determinations: 
nu)isture,  ash,  copper  no.,  corrected  copper  no.,  copper 
hydroxide  no.,  furfural,  pentosans,  neutral  wood  gum, 
methyl  no.,  alpha-eelhdose,  and  lime  or  baryta-resist- 
ant. The  pulps  are  divided  into  six  groups:  unbleach- 
ed soda,  unbleached  ^litscherlich,  unbleached  Ritter- 
Kelluer,  bleached  |)uli)s,  "Eilel  ])ulps"  (pulps  speciall\' 
purified  for  du'mical  use),  and  special  pulps.  The 
analyses  for  each  grouj)  of  jnilps  are  averaged,  and  the 
analyses  of  pine  wood,  of  beach  wood,  and  of  cotton 
for  nitrating  are  given  for  the  sake  of  comparison.  The 
results  of  analx'ses  arc  discussed. — .\.  P.-C. 

A-10.  Reasons  for  Faulty  Sizing.  E.  AR.NOULD» 
Papier,  xxiv,  108-10  (March,  1!)21).  The  ])re.sence  of 
only  0.043  percent  sodium  chloride  in  the  pulp  may 
conpletely  prevent  sizing  by  the  usiuil  rosin-alum 
method.  The  mechanism  of  the  action  is  imt  under- 
stood, but  dei)ends  on  the  action  of  the  crystalloid 
XaCl  on  the  colloid  resin.  The  sodium  chloride  must 
be  removed  from  the  pulp.  Washing  is  ineffective  be- 
cause the  salt  is  adsorbetl  by  the  cellulose.  Dilute 
siil)ilniric   should    not    be   used    as   there    is   danger  of 
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traces  of  hydrochlorii'  Hi-ii]  i-einaiiiincr  in  ilu-  pulp  witii'h 
would  again  I'orni  sodium  diloridi'.  Dilute  rjiustic  sudji 
will  dissolve  it  out  and  must  llicn  lie  cMiuiplclcly  w 
moved  by  very  thorous'li  wasliinu'.      A.   !'.-('', 

A-14;  K-18.  Effect  of  Age  on  Bursting  Strength  of 
Corrugated  Fiber  Board.  .1.  1).  MAhCOIj.MSOX,  Pulp 
and  Paper,  xix,  Vi^i  (Ajnil  2\,  1!)'21).  Al)()ut  .scvculy 
samples  of  corruji^ated  boanls  made  from  1910  to  191(). 
which  had  been  procured  and  tested  in  1916,  were  re- 
cently retested  under  the  same  conditions  as  the  first 
time.  The  results  of  tlu>  two  series  of  tests  iiulicatc  : 
(1)  the  average  of  seventy-one  samples  showed  a  de- 
crease in  the  Mullen  test  of  only  1  percent  in  four 
years ;  (2)  chemicals,  such  as  silicate  of  soda  and  siziiig, 
had  no  noticeable  effect  on  the  final  strength  of  the 
boards;  (3)  deterioration  is  roughly  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  groundwood  present  (which  has  also 
been  found  to  be  true  in  the  case  of  ordinai'v  i)aper)  ; 
(4)  board  containing  a  large  amount  of  new  kraft  or 
sulphite  fibers  often  shows  au  actiuil  increase  in 
.strength,— A.  P.-C. 

A-15.  Methylation  of  Cellulose.  III.  Homogeneity  of 
product  and  limit  of  metliylat  ion.  W.  S.  DENIIAAl. 
Chem.  Soc.  Trans.,  cix,  77-8l\  1921  ;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.. 
xl,  211A  (April  15,  1921).  (Cf.  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind, 
xxxii,  974,  1913:  xxxiii,  1084,  1914.)  Highly  methyl- 
ated celluloses  were  obtained  by  treating  cotton  with 
sodium  hydroxide  solutio)i  and  then  witli  methyl  sulph- 
ate, and  repetitions  of  this  |)i-ocess.  variously  modified. 
have  yielded  a  pi-oduet  containing  44.6  percent  of 
methoxyl,  a  value  ajjproxinuiting  to  that  theoretically 
required  for  trimetliyl  cellulose.  This  i.s  regarded  as 
the  limit  of  methylation  and.  as  far  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained from  its  beliavior  to  Schweitzer's  reagent,  in 
which  it  was  quite  insoluble  while  lower  methylated 
celluloses  were  ]iai'tially  soluble,  it  was  apparently 
homogeneous. — A.  P.-C. 

A-15.  Solubility  of  Cellulose  in  Salts  of  Alkali  and 
Alkaline-Earth  Metals.  K.  O.  IIKRZ()(i  and  i^\  I'.ECK. 
Z.  physiol.  Chem.,  cxi,  297-92  (1!?20)  ;  J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.,  xl,  254A  (April  30,  1921).  The  solubility  of  cellu- 
lose in  concentrated  solutions  of  alkali  and  alkaliue- 
earth  salts  is  a  function  of  the  ions  of  the  respective 
salts.  The  ions  may  be  arranged  in  the  following 
Cascending)  order:  NH,,  K,  Na,  Iji ;  Ba,  Sr,  Ca  ;  Vl'SC^,. 
CI,  Br,  I,  CNS.  In  experiments  witli  raw  aTid  jiurified 
cotton,  cotton  wool,  woodpulp  and  hydrocellulose,  im 
swelling  or  solution  oceuri-ed  in  solutions  of  chlorides, 
bromides,  nitrates,  sulphates,  thiocyauates,  acetates, 
and  lactates  of  sodium,  potassium,  aiiniu)uiuni,  and 
magnesium,  barium  and  stroutiuiu  bromides  and 
barium  thiocyanate.  Calcium  nitrate  attacked  llie 
cellulose.  Swelling  without  disaiipearauce  of  striu'lure 
occurred  in  solutions  of  iiotassium  iodide  at  120  (o 
140°  Cent.,  and  of  alkaliue-earth  idoides  at  120"  in 
150°  Cent.  Solution  of  the  cellulose  look  |)lace  in  solu- 
tions of  sodium  iodide,  lithium  chloride,  bromide, 
iodide,  and  potassium-mercuric  iodide.  "Commereiall.v 
]uire"'  calcium  chloride  will  dissolve  cellulose  if  the 
dilute  solution  be  first  neutralized  with  N/100  bydi-o- 
ehloric  acid  and  then  concentrated. — A,  P.-C, 

A-15.  Distillation  of  Starch  and  Cellulose  under 
Reduced  Pressure,  A.  PICTET  and  J,  SAPAZIN, 
Helvetica  Chimica  Acta,  i,  87  (1918^  :  Paper,  xxviii. 
6  (April  13,  1921).  Translation  by  HAROLD 
niBBERT,  Yale  Universitv.  See  Pulp  and  Paper, 
'xvii,  A-15  (May  29,  1919).— A.  P.-C. 

A-16.  Investigation  of  Special  Bronzes.  V.  GIOLITTT 


and  J\l,  i\lARA\'T(»\'I(t,  Gazetta  Chemica  Italiana,  xl. 
I,  r.1-77  (1910);  Pulp  and  paper,  xix  (April  14,  April 
21.  April  28,  1921).  Bearings  are  often  made  of  lead 
bronzes  containing  about  10  percent  tin  and  up  to  20 
pel-cent  lead.  The  cooling  curves  of  twenty-six  sucli 
illnys  (fnim  1  to  24  ])ercent  tin  and  1  i^^  20  percent 
lead)  were  studied  and  the  structures  of  the  alloys 
examined  under  the  microscope.  The  usual  equilibrium 
diagram  was  plotted.  As  the  tin,  in  the  region  invest- 
igated, is  i)re.sent  in  composition  with  copper  (CuSn.,, 
(JuSn,  and  their  solid  solutions)  and  the  copper-tin 
diagram  is  known,  it  remained  but  to  determine  the 
copper-lead  diagram,  which  was  done.  The  two  metals 
form  }H)  compound  with  each  other,  are  only  partly 
mi.scible'in  liquid  form,  not  at  all  in  the  solid  state; 
the  eutectic  point  ])ractica]ly  coincides  M-ith  the  melt- 
ing-|)oint  of  lead.  Tlie  results  obtained  witli  tiie  tern- 
ary mixtures  are  fully  discu.ssed.  Lead  does  not 
markedly  effect  the  hardness  of  br(nizes  containing 
less  than  14  percent  of  tin;  in  bronzes  containing  more 
than  14  pereent  tin,  the  hardness  decreases  rapidly 
with  increase  of  lead  (especially  when  the  amount  of 
lead   is  less  than  5  to  6  pei-ceiit,      .\.  P.-C. 

AG .-  N-4.  Indicators  for  Carbon  Dioxide  and  Oxygen 
in  Air  and  Flue  Gas.    L.  II.  MlLLKiAN.  T).  0.  ('KITES 
and    W.    S.    WILSON,   U.    S.   Bureau    of   Mines,   Tech. 
Paper  238,  1920,  21  pages.    J.  Soc,  Chem,  Ind.,  xl,  199A 
(Mar(di  31,  1921).     Apparatus  ha.s  been  devised  for  tlie 
testing  the  air  for  carbon  dioxide  aiul  oxygen  and  of 
riu(i  gas  for  carbon  dioxide,  which  is  portable,  reason- 
ably accurate,  and  capable  of  use  by  any  ])ei"sou  with- 
out    chemical    training.      The    first     gives    an    accur- 
acy   of    ±0.2    percent    CO,,,    and    the    latter    tMo    of 
izO.f)    per    cent    CO,,   or   0,,.      The    carbon    dioxide    in- 
dicators  are   familiar   ]n-iiiciples    em])loying   a    caustic 
soda  solution  as  adsorbent  but  incorporate  the  follow- 
ing points:  the  gas  is  saturated  with  wafer  vapor  by 
drawing  it  in  through  moist  cheese  cloth.     The  absorp- 
liiin  (if  carbon  dioxide  during  the  taking  of  the  sample 
is  |)i-evented  by  a  layer  of  Russian  "white  oil"'  (liquid 
petrolatum)  on  the  caustic  soda  in  the  sample  chamber. 
In   the  calibration  of  the  scale  corrections  are  made, 
r<ir  the  aqueous  vapor  adsorbed  by  caustic  soda  and  for 
diminution    of  pressure  due   to   adsorption   of  carbon 
dioxide.    In  the  ease  of  flue  ga.s  a  filtering  and  cooling 
arrangement   for  the  gas  is  provided.     In  the  oxygen 
■ijjparatus   alkaline   pyrogallate   is   used    as   absoi-bent, 
and  the  air  is  dried  and  freed  from  carbon  dioxide  by 
passing  through  a  tube  filled  Avith  soda  lime  and  cai- 
<Mum  chloride.     Numei-ous  comparative  tests  with  the 
indicatoi-s  ami  M-ith  the  Haldane  and  Orsat  ap|iai-atns 
,ii'e  given.      \.  P,-( '. 

AG.  Technical  Gas  Analysis.  M.  JIOLLEK.  Wiss. 
Veroffentl,  Siemens  Konzern,  i,  147-53  (1920")  :  Chem, 
Zentr.,  Ixxxxii,  ii,  210-1  (1921)  ;  j.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xl. 
l!tS-9A  (Mar.  31,  1921).  A  method  of  technical  gas 
analysis,  especially  f(n'  the  determination  of  hydi'ogen. 
carbon  dioxide,  and  methane,  is  based  on  the  differ- 
ence in  the  respective  thermal  conductivities  of  certain 
gases.  Carbon  monoxide,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen  are  not 
differentiated  from  one  another  by  the  method,  which 
is  based  upon  the  different  cooling  effects  experienced 
l)y  two  exactl.v  similar  heated  wires  carrying  a  curi-ent 
and  contained  respectively  within  one  of  two  exactly 
similar  very  narrow  cylindrical  metal  chambers  and 
surrounded  respectively  by  the  gas  to  be  investigated 
and  a  standard  gas. — A.P.-C. 

(Continued  on  page  866) 
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The  striking  printers  in  Toronto  are  np  in  arms  against 
the  alleged  boycott,  hy  tlie  employers,  of  shops  whirli 
have  eoneeded  the  forty-four  hour  week.  On  Friday 
last,  a  dei)utation  representative  of  the  strikers  waited 
on  the  Hon.  W.  E.  Raney,  Attorney  General  of  Ontario, 
and  took  official  objeetion  to  the  action  of  employers  in 
i-efusing  to  send  woi'k  to  shops  conceding  the  foi-ty-four 
lionr  week,  and  in  asking  all  employing  i)riuters  to  give 
supi)ort  to  a  resolution  of  this  kind,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  in  restraint  of  thade.  The  Attorney  General  was 
asked  to  take  action,  and  he  promised  consideration.  The 
dei)utation  also  had  an  interview  with  the  lion.  U.  JI. 
Grant,  the  Ontario  Minister  of  P]ducation,  hut  im  aii- 
uouncenient  was  made  as  to  tlie  nature  of  the  subject 
under  discussion  at  this  interview,  although  some  mem- 
bers of  the  deputation  said  that  thei-e  would  be  "some 
developments"  within  the  next  few  days. 

In  connection  with  all  the  interview  of  tlu-  strikers 
with  Mr.  Grant,  the  Minister  of  Education,  it  should  be 
mentioned  that  the  Department  of  Education  has  a  sne- 
cial  interest  of  its  own  in  the  strike  and  its  effect  on  the 
printing  industry.  P^or  it  is  possible  that  the  strike  mav 
delay  the  preparation  of  tlie  school  text-books  reipiired 
by  this  Department  for  the  autumn  term  which  will 
shortly  be  commencing.  In  fact,  it  has  been  arranged 
to  continue  for  another  year  the  use  of  the  old  geogra- 
nhy.  which  it  was  intended  sho'dd  be  sni)erseded.  owiug 
to  the  imnossibilit\-  of  comnletini;-  the  new  one  in  time 
for  rse  next  mnntli.  All  the  chief  publishers  of  school 
text-books  in  Ontario  are  effected  by  the  present  strike, 
l)ut  Mr.  Grant  says  that  they  are  doing  their  utmost  to 
meet  the  fall  re(|nirements  of  his  Department.  Tie 
a<lds  that,  some  months  ago.  efforts  were  made  to  se- 
c'lfc  as  large  stocks  as  nossible  of  the  books  most  essen- 
tinl  to  the  work  of  the  Ontario  schools.  From  the  fig- 
•res  s'lonlied  bv  the  nublisliers  within  the  last  few  davs. 
t''ei-e  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  are  sufficient  sun- 
plies  of  all  the  school  readers,  the  public  school  arith- 
metic, and.  iu  fact,  all  t'<e  public  school  books  geucrallv. 
excent  the  ueoaraphv.  "The  new  public  school  histories."" 
savs  Mr.  Grant,  "will  be  somewhat  delayed  by  the  strike, 
but  no  .stone  has  been  left  nnturned  to  secure  adequate 
supplies  of  both  public  and  high  school  books.  The  new 
high  school  books,  the  composition,  the  French  reader 
and  the  newlv-authorized  clemeutar\'  biologv  liooks  have 
been  delayed  by  the  strike.  Imt  it  is  expected  that  they 
will  all  be  readv  for  the  schools  earlv  in  the  autuupi 
term,  and  probably  during  Septembei-.'" 

The  t'onveuticn  of  the  International  Tvpogranhical 
Tnion.  )ield  in  Quebec  Titv  last  week,  was  somewhat 
marked  by  a  series  of  rather  sordid  scinabbles  about  thi> 
cxocnses  of  officials  and  coirnate  nnitters.  But.  in  its 
•  'etcmination  to  stand  o"t  for  the  foi-tv-fonr  hoi'i'  week, 
the  Convention  was  a  unit.  In  passing,  it  mav  be  men- 
t'oned  that  the  Tonveution  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way Carmen,  which  was  in  session  all  last  week,  in  Tor- 
outo,  also  went  on  record  as  in  fav(n-  of  the  i'ort\-four 
hour  week,  althonirli  it  is  s'lrnificant  that  one  delegate 
demanded  a  six-ho'u-  dav.  wliilp  another  asked  that  the 
program  of  the  organization  fix  the  working  day  at 
fovr  hours! 


A  feature  of  tlie  Tyjjographical  Convention  at  Que- 
liec  was  a  s])eecli  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Atkinson.  President  of  the 
Toronto  Star.  rei)resenting  the  Canadian  Daily  New.s- 
paper  Association.  Asserting  that  a  contest  was  now 
being  waged  against  the  principles  of  uni(mism  by  a 
powerful  body  of  employers,  he  asked  whether,  in  view 
of  changed  conditions,  it  was  not  wise  foi-  leaders  of 
labor  to  reconsider  their  jiolicy.  Mr.  Atkinson  laid  em- 
|)hasis  on  the  fact  that  there  was  only  one  alternative  to 
arbitration  —  force,  which  had  never  gained  the  ad- 
vantages for  the  workei's  that  had  been  secured  by  ar- 
bitration. He  said  that  it  was  surely  wisdom  not  to 
strike  in  the  face  of  a  falling  market.  As  a  friend  of 
organized  labor,  he  would  he  disajipointed  if  the  Ty|)o- 
graphical  Cnion  could  not  adjust  its  differences  with  the 
employers  without  attempting  to  establish  the  doctrine 
that  might  was  right. 

The  Hon.  Beniah  Bowman.  Ontario  Minister  of  Lands 
aud  Foi-ests,  visited  the  Kenora  district  last  week,  and 
observed  that  he  was  pleased  to  remark  that  the  Backus. 
Brooks  Comi)any.  was  endeavouring  to  carry  out  its 
agreement  with  the  Ontario  Government,  notwithstand- 
ing the  pre.sent  difficulties  regarding  power  develop- 
ment. It  may  be  mentioned  that  a  pretty  hot  camjtaign 
against  the  so-called  "Backus  deal" — which  Premier 
Drury,  as  was  mentioned  last  week,  stoutly  defends — 
is  being  waged  by  one  of  the  Toronto  papei's. 

A  meeting  of  all  the  creditors  of  the  Riordon  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  is  scheduled  to  take  place  tomorrow,  the  19th 
instant,  at  the  "Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal.  The  letter 
sent  out  to  the  creditors,  advising  them  of  the  meeting 
and  requesting  their  attendance,  states  that  "the  fin- 
ancial houses  interested  in  the  securities  of  the  Riordon 
Comnanv  are  now  discussing  a  new  plan  of  financing, 
nhich  it  is  hoped  will  be  laid  before  you  at  this  mooi- 
iug. "  The  nature  of  this  ))lan  has  not  transpired,  and. 
"hile  many  rumors  are  afloat,  circles  usually  well-in- 
fdiiucd  in  such  matters  take  the  view  that  it  will  turn 
(i"t  to  be  one  by  means  of  which  it  nuiy  be  possible  to 
raise  between  $8.()()().0n()  and  it!9.()00.(")0n.  largely  from 
Canadian  sources.  It  should  be  added  that  it  is  stated, 
on  what  is  claimed  to  be  good  autluu-itv.  in  Ottawa  that 
tlie  Edwards  Company  and  tlie  Gilnnu'e-Hnghscni  Coni- 
njinv  have  agreed  to  an  extension  of  time  for  pavments 
fnuii  the  Riordon  Company  on  the  ]nirchases  of  the  Ga- 
titiean  and  other  properties.  If  this  is  the  case,  such  ex- 
tensi(^n  .slionld  afford  scoi)e  for  further  attemjjts  to  fin- 
ance tlie  Hiiu'don  concern.  But.  iiuvinwhile.  it  is  ne- 
'•ess;ii\  for  the  concern  to  carry  on,  and  the  question  as 
t'l  bow  long  it  can  eontiipie  to  do  so,  under  present  eon- 
iliti'iis    is  rne  which  is  being  widelv  canvassed. 

Mrs.  K.  B.  Eddv.  widow  of  the  late  President  of  the 
I''  B.  K'ldv  ('(imuain'.  Ltd..  of  Hull,  and  a  widely-known 
i>hil;nitliriinic  worker,  died  on  Tuesdav  of  last  week  at 
tlie  as'e  of  fift\  -six  \ears.  She  was  married  to  Mr.  Eddy 
twenty-seven  \eais  auo  in  Halifax.  X.S..  and  a  few  years 
later  the  deepest  intei-est  in  his  husre  mills  in  the  dis- 
trict, becoiuiii"-  after  Mr.  Eildv's  death,  a  director  of 
the  concern.  r)eath  and  interment  were  at  Chatham. 
X.B..  her  old  honie.  The  huee  mills  of  the  company, 
employing  about  2000  persons  were  closed  the  day  of 
the  funeral. 
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The  general  rains  which,  on  Monday  oi'  last  week, 
s\yept  over  the  districts  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Bruns- 
wick wliere  forest  fires  wei-e  raging  terminated  the  long 
battle  which  liad  been  waged  between  the* fires  and  the 
fire-fighters,  in  those  regions,  in  favor  of  the  latter. 
But  not  before  the  fires  had  attained  such  dimensions  as 
to  constitute  the  worst  scries  that  have  ever  visited  the 
Maritime  Pi'ovinoes.  Foi'tunately,  no  lives  were  lost, 
but  scores  of  square  miles  of  highly  valuable  forest  and' 
farm  lands  were  devastated,  and  many  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars'  world  of  property  was  comj)letely 
destro,ved.  The  villages  of  Ononettc',  Ilillandale  and 
Lingley  and  the  regions  around  Wcstfield  and  South 
Bay,  in  New  Brunswick,  are  said  to  present  scenes  of 
utter  desolation. 

Mr.  G.  T.  Clarkson,  of  Toronto,  is  the  receiver  appoint- 
ed by  the  Courts  for  the  Mattagami  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company,  Ltd.  Tiie  Im])erial  Bank  of  Canada  is  plain- 
tiff in  an  action  to  recover  $yJ,^^^  alleged  due  on  over- 
drawn accounts,  and  other  creditors  had  issued  writs. 
To  many  people,  tlie  news  of  the  appointinent  of  a  re- 
ceiver for  this  concern  came  as  a  surjirise,  as  tiic  fact 
tliat  it  had  just  recently  resumed  opei-ations  at  its  i)lant 
at  Smooth  Rock  Fall.s,  Out.,  seemed  to  indicate  that 
prospects  ahead  of  it  were  brightening.  The  Companv 
was  incorporated  five  and  a  half  years  ago  and  owns 
12.5  .square  miles  of  freehold  timber  limits  as  well  as 
controllinn-  by  lea.se  from  the  Ontario  Government  8-10 
square  miles  of  Crown  timber  lands.  Its  lands,  limits, 
mill  properties,  water  powers,  etc..  are  valued  in  the 
last  report  at  ujiwards  of  $!),000,000.  The  capitalization 
totals  $.3,500,000  capital  stock.  The  bonded  indebted- 
ness includes  $'2,500,000  seven  per  cent  convertalile  de- 
bentures .stock  and  .$1,S14,74;J  first  mortgage  six  pci- 
cent,  gold  bonds. 

Leading  representatives  of  the  paiier  industry  met 
at  Montreal  last  week  to  consider  the  effects  of  tiie  F'onl- 
ney  tariff  on  the  iiiduslry.  Certain  clauses  in  the  Ford- 
nev  bill  look  likely  to  be  operated  in  a  discrimiiiatoi'\- 
maimer  —  or.  at  any  I'ate.  as  a  lever  to  force  the  re- 
moval of  tlie  embargo  on  the  exDort  from  Quebec  and 
Ontario  of  puli)wood  on  Crown  lands  in  uiimanu- 
fact'ired  form. 

After  being  shut  down  for  a. few  weeks,  the  Canada 
forge  plant  of  the  Canada  Foundries  &  Forgings 
Limited,  has  been  re-opened  to  take  care  of  lieavy  iv- 
quirements  for  the  pulp  and  paper  trade. 

Mr.  Guy  Tombs  has  rctui-iicd  to  ^Montreal  from  a  holi- 
day in  Nova  Seotia. 

Good  progress  is  reported  on  the  construction  of  the 
new  groundwooil  pulp  mill  near  ILiileybury,  Ont..  but 
it  is  understood  that  the  machinery  has  not  been  juir- 
chased  as  yet. 

In  connection  with  the  financial  situation  of  the  Mat- 
tagami Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  a  letter  has  been  sent  to 
bond  and  deltenture  holders,  setting  forth  the  principal 
assets  and  liabilities.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  ample 
security  for  the  money  invested,  and  only  a  revival  of 
paper  industry  which  eonsumei's  high  grade  pulp  is 
re(|uired  to  make  operations  wortli  while. 

Grand 'Mere  won  the  Garneau  cup  from  the  Quebec 
aggregation,  54  to  12.  Twenty-five  players  represented 
each  club. 

Mr.  T.  C.  K.  Crawley  and  J.  S.  Wilson,  of  Oryden 
Paper  Co.,  Dryden,  Out.,  have  been  elected  to  full  mem- 
bership in  the  Technical  Section  of  tlie  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association, 


^  Mr.  Wm.  Lmehan  of  the  Canadian  Export  Paper 
Paper  Company,  is  spending  a  vacation  period  at  Glens 
Falls,  New  York. 

Preparations  are  being  made  by  the  New  Brunswick 
goveniment  to  investigate  the  reported  discovery  of 
gas  and  oil  near  the  dam  of  the  Fraser  Companies, 
Limited,  at  Edmun.ston.  The  government  will,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  statute,  pay  cost  of  exploration  work, 
and  it  is  the  intention  to  secure,  the  .services  of  experts 
and  if  it  i)roves  promising,  to  proceed  with  develop- 
ment work. 

The  movement  of  shingles  and  copper  from  British 
Columl)ia  to  the  Atlantic  ports  via  the  Panama  Canal 
IS  continuing.  Every  week  about  ten  million  shingles 
are  shipped,  and  a  thousand  tons  of  copper  go  monthly. 
Keeently  pa|)er  am!  |)ulp  has  been  added  to  the  list.' 

The  value  of  lookout  towers  for  the  prevention  of 
forest  fires  has  been  fully  recognized  by  the  New 
lirunswick  government  and  plans  are  under  way  for  the 
erection  of  four  additional  lookout  towers  as"  soon  as 
l)ossibIe.  JIany  new  fire  preventive  mea.sures  have 
l)een  adopted  and  it  is  planned,  if  possible,  to  do  awav 
with  spring  burning  of  brush.  Fall  burning  is  to  be 
encoura.ued. 

A  party  of  influential  newspaper  publishers  from 
the  Cnited  States,  accompanied  by  :\Ir.  A.  L.  Dawe  and 
.Mr.  Geo.  F.  Steele  visited  Grand ■:\Iere  this  week  and 
saw  the  Laurentide  wonder  machine  making  newsprint 
at  more  than  1000  feet  per  minute.  A  very  enjovable 
ti-ip  is  reported. 

Mr.  Geo.  F.  Steele,  manager  of  the  Canadian  Export 
Paper  Co.  is  at  Watkins,  N.  Y.,  getting  a  much  needed 
rest. 


VISCOSE   OPENS  NEW  PLANT. 

The  Vi.scose  Company  has  opened  its  new  $1,000,000 
plant  at  Lewiston,  Pa.,  which  it  is  stated  will  have  a 
production  of  about  6.000  pounds  of  artifical  silk  a 
week  by  the  end  of  this  month  and  will  probably  work 
u])  to  a  production  of  80,000  to  85.000  pounds  k  week. 

The  company  is  al.so  getting  ready  to  put  into  oper- 
ation Its  cxjiansion  plans  for  the  plants  at  Roanoke  and 
Marcus  Hook,  \"a.  The  capacity  of  the  one  will  be 
iloiiblcd.  while  a  new  unit  will  be  added  to  the  other 


PULPWOOD  COMMISSION 

The  joint  resolution  |)roviding  for  the  appointment 
of  a  comiiH.ssion  to  confer  with  the  Dominion  authori- 
ties as  to  the  restriction  of  the  export  of  pulpwood 
1  rom  Canada  went  to  the  White  House  last  Wednesday 
it  IS  expected  the  President  will  name  the  commi.ssion 
at  an  earlv  date. 


COURTESY. 

Courtesy  within  an  organization  is  as  vital  as  lubri- 
cation withni  a  motor.     Both  overcome  friction 

Intermittent  courtesy  to  the  public  and  not  among 
ourselves,  or  vice  versa,  is  no  more  .sufficient  than  in'- 
termittent  lubrication.  To  get  maximum  results  wo 
must  jouitly  serve  each  other  and  the  public 


THE  BRITISH  PAPER  TARIFF. 
Efforts  are  not  failing  to  get  paper  included  in  the 
Safe-Guarding    Industries    Bill.      Questions    have    been 
been  raised  in  the  Imperial  Parliament  about  the  posi- 
tion of  i)aper,  but  nothing  has  been  decided  yet. 


siu; 
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-  A-0.  Apparatus  Errors  in  Volumetric  Analyses. 
NKHXKV  SCOTT,  J.  Soc.  Chera.  Ind.,  xl,  (i:5  r)T  (Marc)i 
:>1,  1921).  H  is  shown  that  0.4  percent  may  be  taken 
as  a  fairly  rciircscntative  averaj^e  of  llip  niaxinuuti 
('iTors  wliicli  may  arise,  eaused  solely  by  apparatus 
errors.  Tlif  crroi-s  from  other  sources  are  briefly  iu- 
(licated  and  the  author  expresses  the  opinion  that  a 
luiniiuum  estimate  of  these  errors  would  be  0.4  per 
cent;  while  for  a  maximum  estimate  probably  twice  or 
three  times  the  minimum  would  be  fairly  reasonable. 
He  admits  that  this  is  a  dcliatalib'  conclusion. — \.  P.-C 

B-3.  Burning  of  Dead  and  Down  Trees  as  a  Practical 
Protection  Measure.  K.  B.  WEAVER,  J.  For..  May, 
1921,  p.  not;.  -c.L. 

B-3.  Controlling  Insects  in  Logs  by  Exposure  to  Dir- 
ect Sunlight.  S.  A.  GRAHAM,  J.  For.,  May,  1921,  p. 
512.-0.1:. 

B-4.  Paper  Industry  and  Pulpwood  Supply.  K.  S. 
KELLOCiCi.  J.  For.,  May,  1921,  p.  495.  Summarize.s 
cxistias'  situation  with  regard  to  pulpwood  supplies  in 
I  he  United  States,  and  discusses  the  feasibility  of 
extensive  plauting  to  overcome  shortage.  Assumes  a 
cost  of  $15  per  acre  for  laud  and  stocking  of  it  with 
young  trees  either  through  planting  or  natural  pro- 
duction; an  annual  protection  charge  of  5  cents  per 
acre;  6  |)cr  cent  cinupound  interest  on  the  investment; 
favorable  taxation,  and  a  yield,  under  good  conditions, 
of  twenty  coi'ds  per  acre  at  the  end  of  forty  years.  On 
Ihis  basis,  the  cost  of  growing  pulpAvood  stum  page 
would  be  •I'lO  per  cord.  Concludes  that  there  is  a  real 
basis  foi-  belief  on  the  part  of  foresters;  that  the  time 
has  now  arrived  when  they  can  demonstrate  to  hard- 
iieaded  busiiu^ss  men  that  in  forestry  and  not  destruct- 
ive logging  lies  the  future  of  the  great  industry  of 
paper-making. — C.L. 

B-5.  Personal  Equation  in  Brush  Disposal.  K.  E. 
KIMP.ALL,  J.  For.,  May,  1921,  p.  515.  Shows  that 
where  the  men  are  in  sympathy  with  the  work,  slash 
can  be  effectively  disposed  of  at  a  cost  which  is  not 
prohibitive.  "It  makes  all  the  difference  between  effi- 
ciency and  moderate  costs  and  inefficiency  and  high 
costs  whether  the  men  doing  the  work  of  brush  dis- 
posal  have  their  hearts  in   the  work  or  uot."--('.lj. 

B-9.  Wood-using  Industries  in  Sweden.  PapeteriC; 
xliii,  25:i-()1  (March  25,  1921.)  Review  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  wood-using  industries  in  Sweden. — A. P.-C. 

B-0.  Influence  of  the  Forest  on  the  Flow  of  Streams. 
Aniui.  Rev.  Sci.-  Papeterie,  xliii,  270  (March  25,  1921). 
Tests  were  carried  out  in  Switzerland  during  the  years 
190:i  to  1917  in  two  vales  at  an  altitude  of  about  100 
nutters  ,one  of  which  was  almost  completely  wooded 
while  the  other  was  only  about  one-third  wooded.  They 
each  had  an  area  of  about  6  hectares.  The  wootled 
vale  received  only  3  percent  more  moisture  I  ban  the 
other.  The  flow' from  the  latter  after  storms  was  :i 
per  cent  higher  than  that  from  the  former,  but  during 
normal  rainfall  it  did  not  differ.  The  differences  in 
the  methods  of  evaporation  had  no  influence  on  the 
flow.  In  the  wooded  vale  35  per  cent  of  the  water  is 
evaporated  by  the  plants  and  5  percent  from  the  soil, 
while  in  the  slightly  wooded  vale  16  percent  is  evapor- 
ated by  the  plants  and  24  percent  from  the  soil.  Hence 
in  both  cases  60  per  cent  of  the  precipitated  water  went 
into  the  streams.  In  spring,  however,  the  snow  melts 
more  rapidly  on  the  bare  land.  According  to  the  ob- 
servations (if  R.  Engler  2.220  cu.  m.  of  material  per 
hectare   i>er  year  is  washed  away  from   the  slightly 


woiided  land,  and  (ndy  ().S5(I  eu.  m.  from  IliC  heavily 
wooded  land,  it  would  thus  seem  that  the  forest  has 
no  inl'liieiice  ciii  the  fbiw  of  stieams,  beyond  merely 
stabilizing  it  at  the  tinu;  of  the  spring  thaw;  but  it  does 
diminish  about  50  percent  the  amount  of  material 
washed  down.  Jt  exerts  no  apprecial)le  influence  on 
the  raiid'all.  These  results  ai'c  a|)plicable  only  to 
miniii-  all  itudes.-  -A.  P.-(  '. 

El.  Titration  of  Sulphite  Liquors.  RUDOLF 
SIEIUOR.  Zellstoff.  Abhand.,  i,  :J  (1920) ;  Paper,  xxviii, 
5  (April  6,  1921).  The  various  methods  proposed  foi- 
determining  the  degree  of  digestion  of  sulphite  pulp 
are  reviewed.  A  method  consisting  in  measuring  the 
amount  of  chlorine  absorbed  by  the  pi'lp  under  given 
conditions  is  })roposed  for  mill  control.  The  results  of 
this  test  and  of  Richter's  and  Klason's  tests  on  twenty- 
five  samples  of  pulp  are  given  showing  that  on  the 
whole  the  results  of  the  three  methods  agree  fairly 
well.  The  results  are  merelj^  comparative  and  should 
be  used  for  (•omi)aring  the  degree  of  digestion  only  of 
pul])s   on   the  same  natui'e. — A.  P.-O. 

H-4.  Marsh  Electrolytic  Cell  for  Chlorine  and  Caus- 
tic Soda.  CLARENCE  W.  .MARSH.  Can.  Chem.  and 
Met.,  V  (Feb.,  1921)  ;  also  Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  xxiv  (May 
11,  1921.  Description  of  the  ilarsh  electrolytic  cell 
for  the  production  of  chlorine  ami  caustic  soda,  aJid  of 
its  merits.  The  cell  contains  a  series  of  horizontal 
cylindrical  graphite  aiH)des  arranged  in  vertical  or  in- 
clined position  one  above  the  other,  perforated,  corrug- 
ated sheet  steel  cathodes  ai-ranged  so  as  to  conform 
closely  to  the  surface  of  the  anodes,  and  asbestos  paper 
diaphragms  clamped  tightly  to  the  edges  of  the  cath- 
odes. Arrangements  are  made  for  oollecting  both 
hydrogen  and  chlorine.  Single  cells  are  made  to  take 
up  to  2,500  amperes.  The  ampere  efficiencies  over 
long  periods  amount  to  90  percent ;  the  power  efficien- 
cies to  50  to  65  percent.  Owing  to  the  frequent  inter- 
vals between  the  anode  elements  fresh  brine  is  always 
present  between  the  electrodes  ,so  that  the  brine  is 
:dways  satui-ated.  The  jiolarization  due  to  the  gases  is 
minimized  because  the  shape  and  arrangement  of  the 
electrodes  throw  the  gases  bacdv  and  away  from  the 
active  zone.  The  internal  resistance  due  to  the  accu- 
mulation of  gas  bubbles  is  almost  entirely  removed. 
so  that  the  voltag(>  is  the  lowest  that  could  be  obtained 
in  a  cell  of  minimum  height.  Owing  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  anode  elements  are  placeil  in  the  corruga- 
tions of  the  cathode,  the  entire  surface  of  the  anodes 
liec(unes  active.  As  a  result  the  voltage  is  low  and  very 
uniform  so  that  the  wear  on  the  graphite  is  uniform 
over  the  whole  surface  and  is  confined  to  the  active 
surface,  the  leading-in  i)osts  showing  very  little  wear. 
The  wear  of  the  anodes  is  much  leduced,  so  that  the 
amount  of  graiihite  deposited  on  the  diaphragms  be- 
conu's  much  less  and  iu)rn»al  operating  periods  are 
much  longer  (50  percent  more,  and  over).  The  result- 
ing conservation  of  materials  makes  it  practicable  to 
design  a  cell  recpiiriug  less  building  area,  and  which 
on  account  of  its  light  weight  may  be  handled  by  cheap 
overhead  cranes  or  on  rollers.  The  Marsh  cell  can  be 
niide  aixnit  twice  as  deep  as  has  usuall.v  been  consider- 
ed practicable.  The  resultant  decrease  in  required 
floor-area  may  be  used  in  decreasing  the  i>ower  con- 
sumption at  least  one-sixth  or  increasing  the  output 
per  unit  space  by  ajiproximately  50  percent.  Owing  to 
Its  nuiuy  merits,  the  Marsh  cell  makes  it  feasible  to 
make  chlorine  in  many  instances  where  it  used  to  be 
cheapei-  to  bu\-  bleach  or  liquid  chlorine.  Cheap  power 
is  probably  a  tiling  of  the  past,  and  with  the  Marsh 
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cell  power  can  be  conserved  to  such  an  extent  tliat  the 
saving  in  expejise  of  other  iriMterials  on  account  of  the 
saving  in  iK)vv(n-  anioiiiils  to  nearly  twice  the  saying  in 
power  ill  an  average  ease.  The  comniercial  uses  of 
chlorine  ;iie  deserilied,  and  the  importance  of  a  large 
supplv   of   (dieap    elilorine    is   strongly   emphasized.   • — 

A.  p.-(;. 

K-12.  Efficiency  of  the  News  Print  Splice.  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine,  xvii,  40.  Hesultant  from  the  great 
iiieonveiiieiiee  and  annoyance  caused  in  the  press  I'oom 
l),v  tlie  breakage  of  news  print  paper  at  or  near  the 
sjilices  made  at  the  paper  mills  during  maiuifacture, 
and  the  complaiids  from  the  printers  that  the  paper 
does  not  hold  at  the  splices,  experiments  were  made 
with  a  view  to  improving  conditions,  a  machine  being 
designed  and  biult  for  testing  narrow  specimens  cut 
from  the  splices  to  be  examined.  Following  a  series  of 
tests  and  investigatiorijs  the  following  conclusions  were 
drawn : 

1.  The  adhesive  strength  of  the  tissue  used  with  an 
iron  at  a  suitable  temperature  is  ample  for  mnking 
splices  in  news))riut  ])ai3er. 

2.  The  best  temperature  at  which  to  keep  the  iron 
is  about  130'^  Cent. 

3.  Splices  should  be  "flagged,"  though  careful  man- 
il)ulation  and  correct  iron  temperature  remove  pract- 
ie;illy  all  danger  of  a  break  at  the  splice. 

4.  The  most  general  causes  of  breakage  of  uewspi'int 
paper  in  the  press  at  or  near  the  splices  are  careless 
manipulation  on  the  part  of  employees,  who  make  tlie 
splices,   aiul   unsuitable   iron   temperatures. — A.C. 

K-12.  History  of  the  Papermachine.  Papeterie,  xliii 
(April  10,  1!121  ).  Brief  outline  of  the  develo])nient  of 
t  lu'  |)apermachine  from  the  time  of  its  invention  to  tlie 
be^iiinin^'  of  this  ceidury. — A.  P.-(!. 

K-21.  Manufacture  of  Tarred  Roofing  Paper.  M. 
MidY  et  11.  IdloMME,  Papeterie,  xliii,  (Ai)ril  2;'), 
1921.  ({leneral  description  of  the  t.vi)e  of  macdiiiie  used 
in  America  for  tlie  manufacture  of  tarred  roofing 
p;iper.     -A.  I'.d  '. 

K-23.  Handmade  Filter  Paper.  J.  liAKCllAiM 
(IREEN,  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xl,  100-lR  (March  HI, 
1921).  Brief  description  of  the  manufacture  of  hand- 
made filter  paper  as  carried  out  in  P^ngland. — A.P.C. 

L-5.  Action  of  Hydrazines  on  Cellulose  Acetates.  W. 
LEIGH  JiARNETT,  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xl,  (il-:?T 
CMarch  31,  1921).  Under  normal  conditions  cellulose 
has  not  been  known  to  react  with  phenylhydrazine  to 
give  well  defined  products,  owing  to  the  inertness  of 
the  cellulose  comjilex  and  to  the  fact  that  it  is  insolulde 
in  the  ordinary  solveids  which  are  used  in  the  case  of 
the  simplex  ketones.  If  the  dissociation  of  the  cellu- 
lose complex,  (CeHjnOj)]!,  occurs,  and  if  this  is  bi'ought 
about  by  nipture  of  the  oxygen  linkages  freeing  more 
,iiid  more  ketonie  groups  as  the  value  of  n  grows  less, 
tlien  id  the  same  time  there  will  be  a  progressive  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  phen\lliydra/.ine  reacting  with 
the  ketonie  groups  to  fiu'in  liydrazone.  The  results 
obtained  from  a  large  number  of  experiments  both 
with  di-  and  tri-acetylcellulosc;,  and  also  phenylhydraz- 
ine and  p-bromophenylhydrazine,  indicate  tluU  it  is 
l)ossil)le  to  obtain  a  series  of  definite  comiiounds  con- 
taining nitrogen  (and  halogen)  in  quantities  coi'res- 
])oiuling  with  the  amounts  ex})ected  from  cellulose  acet- 
ates. The  results  are  indicative  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  complex  cellulose  is  degraded  by  progressive  reso- 
hdion  into  simplex  groups  of  the  same  empirical  com- 
l)osition.  but  which  contain  active  ketonie  groups. — 
A.  P.-C. 


M-0.  ' '  Autovapor  ' '  Thermo-Compression  Evapor- 
ator. Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  ;j9:J-(i  (April  14,  1921). 
Description  of  the  "Briiden"  compression  process  of 
<'vaporation  furnishes  by  Eschei'  Wyss  &  ('oni|)any, 
Zurich,  Switzei-laiid,  through  their  Montreal  office.' 
The  liquid  in  the  evaj)orator  is  first  heated  by  means 
of  live  steam  and  brought  to  a  boiling  temperature. 
The  vapor  generated  from  the  fluid  is  drawn  off  into 
a  compressor,  and  aifter  being  compressed  is  sent 
through  a  heating  coil  in  the  evaporator  where  it  con- 
denses. The  latent  heat  of  evaporation  goes  back  iido 
the  fluid  where  it  again  genei-ates  vapor,  thus  com- 
pleting the  cycle.  The  compressor  thu.s  acts  as  a 
booster  by  means  of  which  tlie  va])or  coming  from  the 
fluid  is  brought  to  a  higher  lev(d  so  that  it  can  be  u.sed 
again  for  boiling  and  evaporatiniig  the  fluid.  The  heat 
of  the  vajior  is  thus  entirely  recovered  and  utdized,  and 
the  process  requires  no  supply  of  lunv  heat  except  to 
make  up  for  small  losses  through  radiation.  Tiie  heat 
e(|aivaleut  of  the  energy  supplied  to  the  compressor  is 
only  a  small  fraction  (about  9  per  cent)  of  the  total 
heat  utilizeil,  which  makes  the  |)roeess  especially  suit- 
able for  installation  where  mechanical  energy  (electric 
lU'  steam)  is  used.  Figures  are  given  to  show  that  iiy 
the  "Hrudeu"  process  50  to  65  jiercent  more  water  can 
li(!  evaporated  than  by  using  triple  effect  eva[)orators. 
With  fluids  similar  t(»  water,  evajxirations  up  to  S4lb 
pel-  k.w.li.  easily  can  be  obtained. — A.  P.-C. 

M-0.  Vapor  Compression  System  of  Evaporation 
(ilTSTAV  CARLSSON,  Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  xxiv,  (il.VT 
(April   13.  1921).     Si'c  precedino-  absirac-t.      .\.  P.-C. 

P-0.  Hygienic  Measures  to  Promote  Welfare  of 
Employees.  Paper,  xviii,  4  (i\Iaicli  30.  l!)21).  Paper 
prepared  by  the  Engineering  Hectioii  of  the  -Xational 
Safety  Council  on  the  importance  of  a  good  drinking 
water  siipjily  and  convenient  and  .sanitary  wasliroom.s, 
lo(d\er  roiims,  and  toilet  facilities  in  mills. —  A.  P.-C. 

R-5.  Swiss  Paper  Industry.  E.  !'.  RE.\A1"I\  Papier, 
xxiv  (April,  i;i21V  i;i-i..r  analysis  .;d'  tlie  ))resent  .status 
•)f  the  paper  indiistr\    in  Switzerland. — A.  P.-{;. 

R-7.  Selection  of  Office  Workers  by  Test,  EUGENE 
■).  BK.VCE.  Industrial  Management;  Paper,  xxviii,  5 
(April  (i,  1921).  Office  workers  should  be  subjected 
lo  H  "clerical  test"  i.e.,  a  test  of  specific  clerical  abil- 
ity. The  general  stejis  in  the  devising  and  standard- 
izing of  a  clerical  test  are  usually  as  follows:  (1) 
analysis  of  the  work  to  discover  the  most  important 
elements;  (2)  preliminary  selection  of  the  content  for 
the  test;  (3)  phrasing  of  items  and  compilation  into 
test  form;  (4)  tryout  of  tentative  test  on  those  at  pres- 
ent engaged  in  task,  to  discover  if  workers  rated 
"Good"  average  higher  in  test  than  workers  rated 
"Poor";  (5)  revision  of  tentative  test  into  final  form. 
The  article  indicates  the  detailed  procedure  necessary 
to  devise  a  specific  clerical  test  for  a  position  of  Ex- 
tender and  Verifier  Mith  a  city  gas  company. — .\.  V.-C. 

R-11.  The  French  School  of  Papermaking.  Grenoble. 
|j.  BARBILLIO.X.  diredeur  de  llnstitiit  Pt>lytechnique 
de  Grenoble..  Papier,  xxiv,  97-101  (March,  1921). 
Sketch  of  the  founding  and  development  of  the  French 
School  of  Papermaking. — A.  P.-C. 

R-12.  Box  Board  Costs  E.  G.  CLERKE.  Paper. 
xxvii,  25  (Fell.  23,  1921).  Analysis  of  the  cost  .system 
at  the  Richardson  Company's  mill,  sho-wing  that  it  has 
been  developed  to  a  point  where  it  tells  praeticallv 
from  day  to  day  whether  the  board  is  being  sold  at  a 
loss  or  at  a  profit,  and  also  that  it  has  given  inform- 
;ition  which  has  paid  for  the  cost  of  installing-  ami 
maintaining  it  many  times  over. — A.  P.-C. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  i;i1li  Aiifi'iist.  -  (Jcnrrally  s|)('<ikinji'.  tlie 
paper  trade,  a.s  a  whole,  eoutiimes  iliill,  the  dullness 
being'  more  proiiouneed  in  some  lines  than  in  others. 
But  tliouf>-h  the  industry  is  still  so  I'ar  from  brisk,  the 
firnuM-  and  more  confident  under-tone  to  the  ti-ade, 
which  was  noted  last  week,  still  |)ersists.  The  ■■■eneral 
opinion  undoubtedly  is  ihat  the  depressed  coiidilions, 
to  which  the  industry  has  been  subject  for  months, 
will  not  last  much  long'er  without  substantial  relief. 

At  the  same  time,  there  have  been  certain  recent 
occurrences  Mdiicli,  f(n'  the  momeid,  impart  a  distinctly 
dejected  atmosphere  to  the  industry.  The  difficulty 
and  delay  in  tlie  financin»  of  the  Kiordon  Company 
is  one  of  these.  Another  is  the  anxious  situation  in 
which  the  Kaniinistiqua  Pulp  anil  Paper  Company 
which  defaulted  in  jiayment  of  the  bond  interest  due 
on  the  1st  July  finds  itself.  Yet  another  is  the  appoint- 
ment, noted  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  of  a  receiver  foi' 
the  Mattafjami  Pulp  and  Pajier  Company.  The  Kani- 
inistiqua concern  was  organized  when  the  market  was 
sky-hi<rh.  And  the  Mattagami  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany is  also  one  of  tlu^  newer  entei-prises.  But  that 
Riordon,  Kaministiqua  and  Mattagami  should  all  be  in 
difficulties  together  wears  to  some  eyes  a  somewhat 
sombre  look  for  the  pulp  industry  generally.  A  falling 
off  in  demand,  coupled  with  a  decline  in  the  prices  of 
pulp, — these  are  conditions  which  confront  the  in- 
dustry at  large.  But  it  would  be  at  once  fallacious  and 
unsatisfactory  to  generalize  unduly  from  a  few  specific 
instances  of  companies  which,  in  a  time  of  singular 
and  sudden  "topsey-turveydom"  have  not  had  a  for- 
tunate experience.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  at  once  wiser 
and  more  consonant  with  the  basic  facts  of  the  case, 
to  read  the  moral  of  the  satisfactory  margins  that  the 
great  majority  of  pulp  and  paper  concerns  have  been 
able,  as  was  pointed  out  editorially  last  week,  to  carry 
forward  during  the  past  year. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  reckless  and  often  indiscri- 
minate criticism  of  pulp  and  paper  cinicerns  by  those 
who  are  either  imperfectly  informed  as  to  conditions 
or  else,  for  some  reason  or  other,  appear  to  desire  to 
reflect  harshly  on  the  industry.  But  those  who  criticize 
it  for  undue  expenditures  would  do  M-ell  to  make  sure 
that  they  are  not  speaking  out  of  their  turn.  It  may 
be  that  the  sudden  and  unexitccted  fall  in  prices  com- 
ing right  on  top  of  heavy  expenditures  generally  in- 
curred in  putting  Canadian  mills,  as  a  whole,  in  apple- 
pie  order,  and,  indeed,  in  superlative  shape  for  pro- 
duction, has  momentarily  put  one  or  two  organizaticuis 
in  something  like  straitened  circnmstances.  lUit,  what- 
ever way  be  said  as  to  the  moment  chosen  for  such  ex- 
penditures— and  it  is  proverbially  easy  to  be  wise  after 
the  event — that  these  very  expenditures  will  hereafter 
abundantly  justify  themselves  in  enhanced  economy 
of  operation  is  an  indubitable  fact. 

In  some  quarters  the  ])assiiig  of  the  Wjiyaganiack 
dividend  has  been  made  the  subject  of  some  adverse 
comment.  In  this  ca.se,  such  comment,  there  is  the  best 
reason  for  saying,  is  very  wide  of  the  mai-k.  That  Com- 
pany's standing  is  second  to  none,  and  trade  has  im- 
proved considerably  dui-ing  the  last  few  months,  espc- 


eiall\'  in  Canada.  Its  passing  of  the  dividend,  ii  can 
l)e  stated  authoritatively,  is  due  not  to  a  lack  of  business, 
but  to  the  fact  that  the  directors  believe  in  the  reasoned 
and  conservative  policy  of  maintaining  the  Company's 
resources,  at  this  juncture,  unimpaired  for  the  benefit 
of  the  shareholders.  From  all  the  information  one  re- 
ceives, business  doing  in  the  kraft  industry,  while  not 
what  it  was  last  year,  is  yet  of  good  volume  as  compar- 
ed with  many  other  trades,  and  the  outlook  is  favorable 
for  the  future.  There  ai-e  certainly  im  grounds  for 
pessimism. 

PULP. — At  prevsent,  there  is  still  little  revival  in  the 
ilemaiid  for  pul]).  Improvement  has  been  expected 
week  by  week,  but  so  far  there  have  been  little  evid- 
ences of  its  materializing.  The  falling  off  in  the  dem- 
and for  sulfite  pidp  is  given  as  the  reason  for  the 
appointment  by  the  Courts  of  a  receiver  for  the  Matta- 
gami  Pulp  and  Paper  Company.  Advices  from  New 
York  indicate  a  little  better  prospect  for  ground  wood, 
while  the  apparently  forced  liquidation  of  Scandina- 
vian chemical  inilj)  stocks  has  a  dejiressing  effect  in 
our  best  market  for  these  grades. 

NEWSPRINT.— Despatches  from  Canada  to  New 
York  state  that  some  of  the  Canadian  mills  have  re- 
duced i)rices  from  ■•(;95  to  •I'SO  a  ton  for  delivery  in  the 
last  quarter  of  the  year.  A  fortnight  ago.  it  was  men- 
tioned in  this  column  that  it  was  rumored  that  certain 
mills,  in  order  to  secure  business,  had  made  some  sub- 
stantial pi'ice  concessions,  and  it  was  stated  at  that 
time  that  the  writer  was  sceptical  as  to  this  and  could 
(ybtain  the  writer  was  sceptical  as  to  this  and  could 
obain  no  verification  of  the  rumor.  That  is  still  the 
writer's  position.  And  officials  of  the  International 
Paper  Company  stated  last  Friday,  according  to- a  des- 
patch from  New  York,  that  no  action  had  been  taken 
as  to  any  further  reduction  in  prices,  that,  so  far  as 
was  known,  none  was  contemplated  in  the  immediate 
future,  and  that  they  placed  little  credence  in  the  re- 
ports of  a  reduction  in  prices  in  Canada.  On  the  other 
liand,  s]ieculative  items  in  the  daily  press  have  linked 
up  last  week's  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  papei; 
trade  held  in  Montreal,  not  only  with  the  Fordney 
bill,  but  also  with  a  contemplated  reduction  in  the  price 
of  newsprint  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year. 

WRAPPINt;  PAPERS.— There  has  been  little 
change  in  the  general  wrajiping  paper  situation,  but 
the  re|ireseiitative  of  one  of  the  largest  kraft  mills  in 
the  count rv  told  the  writer  today  that  of  the  orders  for 
kraft    are  coming  in  more  freely. 

HOOK  PAPERS.— The  mills  cmild  easily  do  with 
more  business  in  book  papers,  but  there  has  been  some 
increase  of  activity  in  the  iobbing  trade.  Orders  arc 
.somewhat  increasing  in  nniiiber.  but  the.v  are  still  of 
small  dimensions. 

T()1L1<:TS  and  tissues.  The  business  in  tissues 
continues  good.  That  in  toilets  is  falling  behind  a 
little,  but  still  ihei'e  is  something  apiireciable  doing. 


The  best  part  of  human  history  is  never  written  at 
all.  Family  life,  patient  service,  quiet  endurance,  the 
training  of  children,  the  resistance  of  temptation,  these 
tliinirs  are  never  mentioned  bv  the  historian. 
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Rf6l5TERE0 

SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite.  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland,  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

—ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union^  Helsingfors^  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown   and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to  our  qualities  and  prices! 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  Aiitjnst,  Ki.-   (Special  ('(in-espondence). — 

(Current  activity  in  the  paper  trade  continues  mainly 
of  routine  character.  There  is  no  great  expansion  of 
demand  for  any  one  grade  of  paper  or  paper  board 
thoujfli  it  can  be  said  that  business  is  looking  up  rather 
than  sliding  backward.  Consumers  are  still  buying 
principally  in  hand-to-mouth  volume,  showing  little 
disposition  to  increase  operations  while  matters  in  their 
..•\vn  trades  are  slow,  and  jobbers  are  placing  orders  for 
paper  with  mills  only  when  in  immediate  need  of  sup- 
plies with  which  to  fill  commitments.  Some  paper 
mills  in  the  States  are  running  at  no  better  than  50  per 
cent  of  capacity,  but  on  an  average  production  is  at  a 
larger  rate  than  this.  Nearer  75  per  cent  of  full  capac- 
ity is  generally  considered  as  closer  tfl  the  approximate 
basis  of  operations  today,  and  signs  are  not  wanting 
that  as  the  sujiinier  season  draws  to  an  end  and  the 
usual  autumn  stimulation  of  business  makes  itself  felt 
paper  manufacturers  will  find  enough  to  do  to  warrant 
greater  production.  In  fact,  a  majoi-ity  in  the  trade 
anticipate  a  nuirked  revival  of  activity  within  the  next 
month.  August  is  expected  to  be  the  last  month  of 
didlness,  with  a  gradual  though  steady  and  healthy 
pick-up  in  business  looked  for  to  begin  in  September. 

Furthei'  recession  in  prices  on  kraft  wrapping  paper 
has  been  recorded.  I'urcbases  of  No.  1  ilomestic  kraft 
are  rei)oi-ted  by  New  York  jobbers  at  5.50  cents  per 
pound  f.o.b.  mills,  while  even  those  manufacturers 
situated  near  to  consuming  j)oints  are  said  to  be  accept- 
ing orders  freely  at  6  cents.  The  decline  in  kraft  paper 
prices  is  considered  as  a  direct  outcojne  of  the  sharp 
dro|)  in  kraft  pulp  costs,  thus  enabling  manufacturers 
to  pniduce  kraft  paper  at  cheaijpr  ju'ices.  When  il  is 
considered  that  No.  1  kraft  pulp  has  been  bought,  a! 
2  cents  per  pound  it  will  be  seen  that  converters  of  the 
raw  material  so  bought  into  finished  i)ai)er  are  afford- 
ed a  fair  margin  foi'  profit  even  at  5.50  cents  a  jionnd 
for  kraft  i)aper. 

Persistent  rumors  to  the  effect  that  the  contract 
basis  will  l)e  reduced  for  the  final  quarter  of  the  year 
have  a  weakening  influence  on  the  newsprint  market 
notiivithstanding  that  such  figures  as  ai-e  available 
show  the  industry  to  be  in  a  strong  statistical  position. 
Yesterday  local  newspapers  printed  telegraph  reports 
from  Montreal  stating  that  while  nothing  definite  had 
been  given  out  concerning  the  negotiations  going  on 
there  among  newsprint  maiuifacturers  it  was  under- 
stood on  high  official  authority  that  the  export  price 
in  Canada  for  the  la.st  quarter  of  1921  will  be  4  cents 
per  pound  or  sjiSO  a  ton  a  decrease  of  $15  per  ton  from 
the  third  ((uarter  rate  .     Such  reports  obviously  cause 


])ublishers  to  hold  off  in  entering  connnitments  unless 
urg(!ntly  in  need  of  ])ai)er  ami  the  buying  done  at  ])res- 
ent  is  almost  .solely  to  fill  immediate  wants.  Jt  is  stated 
on  good  authority  that  consumption  of  newsprint  in 
the  United  States  is  sliowing  only  a  negligible  decluie 
from  1920.  It  is  estimated  that  publishers  are  using 
within  4  per  cent  of  amounts  consumed  last  year,  and 
some  are  said  to  be  drawing  on  their  own  stocks  held 
in  warehouses,  which  were  abnormally  large,  and  for 
this  reason  production  here  <yid  in  Canada  hag  not 
been  keeping  pace  with  consumption. 

(A  cai'cful  inquiry  shows  that  the  aliove  mentioned 
reports  regarding  price  are,  to  say  the  least,  premature, 
if  iu)t  indeed,  entirely  erroneous. — Ed.) 

Importation  of  German  and  Scandinavian  newsprint 
also  is  dejjressing  prices  to  an  extent.  Print  paper 
from  these  sources  is  said  to  he  coming  into  the  States, 
according  to  late  figures,  at  the  rate  of  about  120,000 
tons  annually.  This  is  equal  to  al)Out  one-tenth  of  the 
country's  1920  production  and  about  6  jjer  cent  of  the 
present  consumption.  Foreign  newsprint  is  reported 
to  have  been  offered  as  low  as  $70  per  ton  in  small  lots 
in  the  local  market,  while  offers  of  lai-ge  tonnage  are 
reported  at  $80. 

The  fine  paper  br-anch  of  the  industry  is  dull.  l)e- 
nuuid  is  chiefly  for  small  quantities  ,and  competition 
among  mills  for  such  business  as  is  to  be  had  makes  for 
weakness  in  prices.  Low-grade  wood  bond  papers  are 
offered  down  to  S.50  cents  per  ])ound  at  mills,  while  a 
fairly  fine  (jnality  of  sulphite  bond  is  to  be  had  freely 
at  11  to  12  cents.  Tissties  continue  to  be  one  of  the 
brightest  spots  in  the  trade.  There  is  a  steady  call  for 
fine  tissue,  though  of  limited  proportions,  and  coarse 
grades  are  )uoving  in  good  volume.  Mills  making 
tissue  towels  and  napkins  ai'e  reported  operating  at 
close  to  maximum  capacity  and  to  lie  i-eadily  finding 
an  outlet  for  their  out|)u1. 

Book    papers  show   little   change.      Machine   finished 

1 k  is  quoted  at  a  lange  of  (i  to  6.75  cents  per  jwund 

f.o.b.  mills,  depending  on  tlu;  quality  of  the  paper  con- 
cei'ued  and  the  tiumage  wanted.  Some  manufacturers 
name  a  differential  of  but  onp-(|uarter  of  a  cent  per 
pound  on  super  book,  while  in  out  of  the  way  cases  it 
is  said  mills  are  quoting  super  at  the  s;uue  level  as 
machine  finished  book. 

Quotations  on  board  display  a  stiffening  tendency. 
As  an  instance,  one  of  the  leading  mills  in  the  East  this 
week  withdrew  all  prices  and  is  temporarily  out  of  the 
market,  and  it  is  expected  that  when  the  mill  in  ques- 
tion again  issues  quotations  they  will  be  at  a  consider- 
able advance  over  the  figures  at  which  it  has  recently 
accepted  oi-ders.     Boaril  ju-ices  have  woi-ked  down  to  a 
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ACID  RESISTING  BRONZE 

Contains  only  those  elements  that  assure  it's  being 
the  best  bronze  for  its  purpose  obtainable.  These 
elements  are  combined  scientifically  with  the  prac- 
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product  receivesclean-finished  and  accurate  machining 
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jioint  where  there  is  snuill  room  for  profit  for  the 
inanufactiirer,  and  it  is  presumed  that  steps  are  bein^ 
taken  to  strenfrthen  the  market.  Present  prices  run 
at  around  $28  per  ton  f.o.b.  New  York  on  plain  chip 
and  between  $30  and  $32.50.  on  news  board. 

GROUND  WOOD.— A  steady  tone  marks  quotations 
on  s'I'O'I'kI  wood  and  the  tendency  is  decidedly  in  an 
upward  direction.  In  fact,  information  has  been  re- 
ceived of  several  domestic  grinders  boosting  quotations 
on  freshly  ground  pulp  from  $28  and  $30  a  ton  up  to 
$32  at  the  grinding  mill,  and  the  market  seems  headed 
for  a  level  of  $40  a  ton  delivered  consuming  point. 
Even  stored  ground  Avood  has  been  sold  this  week  at 
$35  delivered,  which  indicates  the  undercurrent  of 
strength  in  prices.  Newsprint  mills  are  reported  ab- 
.■iorbing  fair  tonnages  of  mechanical  pulp,  and  board 
manufacturers  are  said  to  be  buying  in  moderate  vol- 
ume, which,  in  conjunction  with  a  good  many  grinding 
mills  closing  down  because  of  low  water,  makes  for  a 
firm  market  condition.  Producers  are  cautious  about 
entering  future  commitments  and  are  mostly  refusing 
to  book  orders  calling  for  deliveries  more  than  a  month 
off. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.— Offerings  of  pulp  from  Euro- 
pean sources  at  surprisingly  low  prices,  and  the  switch- 
ing of  buying  by  consumers  from  domestic  to  imported 
pulp,  have  placed  the  domestic  chemical  pulp  market 
in  a  condition  bordering  onto  demoralization.  Pro- 
ducers in  the  States  are  generally  refusijig  to  endeavor 
fo  compete  with  foreign  pulp  at  the  prices  the  import- 
ed product  is  being  offered  at  present,  it  being  their 
contention  that  they  cannot  possibly  manufacture 
either  sulphite  or  kraft  at  such  figures  with  a  profit 
for  themselves.  Prices  on  domestic  pulps  consequently 
are  largely  nominal.  No  one  seems  to  know  what  con- 
stitutes the  market  basis  or  M-hat  can  be  actually  ob- 
tained for  the  different  grades.  Opinion  in  the  trade 
is  that  Swedish  producers  are  simply  liquidating  sur- 
plus stocks  of  sulphite  and  kraft,  being  obliged  to  do 
so  because  of  their  financial  position,  and  that  they 
are  shipping  pulp  to  America  to  be  sold  at  prices  which 
represent  a  heavy  loss  to  themselves.  Repoi'ts  from  the 
other  side  say  that  upwards  of  'lO  mills  in  Sweden  have 
shut  down,  and  this  leads  members  of  the  pulp  trade 
here  to  believe  that  as  soon  as  surplus  holdings  are  re- 
moved the  situation  abroad  will  change  considerably 
for  the  better. 

It  is  reported  that  a  largo  tonnage — approximatiim: 
1,000  tons — of  No.  1  Scandinavian  kraft  pulp  was  sold 
several  days  ago  at  2  cents  per  pound  ex  the  dock  at 
an  American  port.  This  price  is  doubtless  an  excep- 
tion, but  forc^ign  kraft  is  freely  available  in  moderate- 
sized  lots  at  2.25  cents.  Foreign  bleached  sulphite  is 
selling  here  at  4  cents  and  No.  1  imbleached  sulphite  at 
as  low  as  2.50  cents. 

PAPER  STOCK.— With  old  paper  prices  on  a  low 
level,  where  in  most  instances,  dealers  say,  there  is  no 
profit,  in  collecting  and  sorting  stock,  most  packing 
concerns  are  reducing  operations  to  a  minimum,  and 
available  supplies  are  growing  so  light  that  the  scar- 
city is  commencing  to  have  influence  on  prices  not- 
withstanding that  consumers  are  buying  in  small 
volume.  This  situation  is  particularly  observable  in 
soft  white  shavings,  white  blank  news  cuttings,  books 
and  magazines,  and  several  of  the  bulky  grades  such  as 
mixed  papers  and  folded  newspapers,  and  dealers 
assert  that  it  is  becoming  quite  difficult  to  locate 
sizeable  stocks  of  these  gi'ades. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.— Old  rope  is  quotably 


steady  at  about  4  cents  a  pound  at  shipping  points  for 
domestic  manila  rope  in  No.  1  condition,  with  im- 
porters rejwrting  sales  of  foreign  rope  at  a  quarter  of 
a  cent  under  the  domestic  basis.  Old  bagging  continues 
ill  a  (lull  market  position  and  is  mainly  nominal  in  price 
at  around  75  cents  per  hundred  for  No.  1  scrap  bagg- 
ing- 


MOTOR  HAULING  CUTS  WOOD  OPERATING 
COSTS. 

The  day  of  the  horse  is  passing  in  the  logging  camps. 

The  cost  records  of  the  horse  compared  with  the  re- 
c^irds  of  the  motor  vehicle  in  several  recent  carefully 
checked  tests,  show  that  the  use  of  power  equipment 
cuts  the  cost  of  log  hauling  as  high  as  70  percent. 

These  figures  were  presented  by  practical  woods- 
men during  the  recent  convention  of  the  Woodlands 
Section  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association, 
who  have  been  forced  to  substitute  power  operations 
for  animal  hauling  by  the  far  greater  economy  of  the 
motor  hauler. 

The  figures  given  by  these  operators  apply  equally 
well  to  lumber  operations  as  to  woods  eamps  of  the 
paper  industry,  for  the  hauling  problem  is  identical  in 
both  types  of  cuttings. 

0.  L.  E.  Weber,  of  the  W^atab  Paper  Company, 
Sartell,  Minn.,  told  of  extensive  use  last  winter  of 
tractors,  under  conditions  where  horses  could  not  be 
used  at  times,  but  he  made  his  comparison  of  costs  on 
the  basis  of  horse  equipment  on  passable  roads.  He 
figured  that  a  10-ton  tractor  would  do  the  work  of  36 
horses,  and  a  5-ton  machine  of  15  horses.  He  made  his 
cost  comparison  on  the  basis  of  5,000  cords  of  pulp 
wood,  35,000  tamarack  and  cedar  ties,  30,000  cedar 
posts,  and  750,000  feet  of  Norway  pine  where  he  actual- 
ly used  tractors,  but  where  he  estimated  the  cost  of 
liorse  operation  under  conditions  of  previous  years. 
The  cost  of  the  job  with  tractors  was  actually  $3,150. 
The  cost  with  horses  would  have  been  $10,100,  includ- 
ing cost  of  equipment  in  both  cases. 

Stanley  H.  Sisson,  of  the  Racquette  River  Paper 
Company,  operating  in  Northern  New  York,  told  of 
hauling  23,000  cords  of  16-foot  peeled  Avood  10  to  12 
miles,  an  average  of  65V^  cords  per  day  per  tractor, 
handling  15,000  cords  in  38  days.  His  comparison 
with  horse  equipment  was  as  follows :  One  team  haul- 
ing 9  cords  per  trip,  double  headers  at  landings,  cost- 
ing $15.50  per  day,  or  $1.72  per  cord.  The  tractor  cost, 
on  a  basis  of  60  cords,  with  two  trips  daily  to  landings, 
was  $43.06  per  day,  or  $.717  per  cord.  He,  like  the 
other  wood  superintendents,  said  that  care  in  repairs 
and  maintenance  of  tractors  was  vital  to  their  success- 
ful operation,  and  also  urged  care  in  dispatching  trains 
of  sleds  or  wagons,  with  extra  equipment  being  load- 
ed or  unloadcil  -while  the  machine  was  on  the  road. 

C.  L.  ToUes  of  the  Phoenix  Manufacturing  Company 
of  Eau  Claire,  Wis.,  giving  figures  for  a  steam  hauler, 
with  long  trains  of  sleighs,  said  that  the  motorized 
cost  was  only  about  one  quarter  that  of  horse  opera- 
tions. 

A.  E.  Drott,  of  Drott  &  Newall,  handling  anotlu^r 
Wisconsin  logging  operation  said  his  motor  h.^uling 
cost  him  $1.50  per  thousand  feet  of  lumbei",  board 
measure  while  natives  using  horses  were  forced  to  pay 
$10.  and  then  failed  to  get  all  their  timber  out.  This 
was  on  a  lOVo  mile  haul,  and  on  a  71  j  mile  .haul,  the 
motor  equipment  cost  $1  per  thousand,  as  against  $7 
for  horse  hauls. 
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to  requirements. 
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HCnoOL  DAYH. 
Just  iiieution  sc-hool  to  tlie  first  twelviei  year  old  you 
see  and  notice  tilie  happy  smiles  that  fail  to  appear, 
yet  if  you  mention  school  days  to  the  average  grown- 
up you  immediatoily  call  to  mind  a  host  of  happy 
memories  as  well  as,  in  most  cases,  a  realization  of  many 
lost  opportunities.  School  days  wei-e  happy  days  for 
all  of  us,  but  in  most  cases  the  pleasant  features  wer-e. 
associated  with  activities  outside  of  the  school  room. 
Happily,  educators  of  the  present  day  have  come  to  a 
realization  of  the  neied  for  making  school  work  attrac- 
tive in  order  that  it  may  be  efficient.  This  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  problem  and  it  is  fortunate  that  it  is 
now  receiving  belated  attention  from  many  prominent 
educators  who  have  not  only  had  years  of  experience 
in  teaching  young  people  but  who  have  also  a  vision 
of  what  tfhe  school  room  can  and  should  be. 

Among  industrial  concerns  whose  leaders  appreciate 
the  value  of  trained  minds  even  for  common  tasks,  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  is  prominently  activist  In 
most  of  the  communities  where  pulp  and  paper  mills 
are  located  this  industry  is  the  most  important  indus- 
trial activity.  The  failure,  oi-  at  least  the  difficulty, 
of  in.stituting  improvements,  and  of  calling  forth  sug- 
gestions for  improvements,  can  be  traced  directly  to 
lack  of  thought  axid  difficulty  of  self  expression.  Per- 
haps fully  as  important  is  the  often  discouraging  list 
of  accidents,  many  of  them  are  due  to  inability  to 
-read  warnings  and  directions  and  when  this  is  not  the 
ease  it  is  due  to  thoughtlessness.  Education,  if  not  a 
cure-all,  is  tlie  best  known  neniedy  for  these  troubles. 
The  most  -serious  obstacle  to  the  advancement  of 
employees,  whether  in  the  mill  or  the  office,  is  unques- 
tionably lack  of  education.  This  results  o?tentiiaes  in 
the  neeiessity  for  a  mill  to  look  elscAvhere  for  men  to 
fill  positions  of  relative  importance.  One  of  thi,  prin- 
cipal reasons  why  the  employees  in  the  mill  have  not 
had  sufficient  ledueation  to  qualify  them  for  advance- 
ment is  that  they  have  found  the  school  room  dull  and 
the  instruction  uninteresting. 

The  question  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the  manage- 
ment of  a  paper  mill  if  the  local  school  is  to  be  made 
sufficiently  attractive  to  keep  the  children  not  only 
within-  its  walls  but  actively  at  their  work  until  tliey 
have  received  at  least  thiei  fundamentals  of  an  educa- 
tion that  will  be  of  real  service  when  they  go  to  work. 
The  public  school  of  a  paper  mill  town  should  be  one 
of  tliiei  most  interesting  affairs  that  could  be  imagined. 
There  is  no  phase  of  life  that  is  not  somehow  touched 
and  served  by  tlie  product   of  the   mill.     There  is  no 
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more  fascinating  series  of  miracidous  changes  than 
thase  which  take  place  in  the  conversion  of  towering 
forest  and  tumbling  waters  into  the  delicate  white 
sli'.iet  of  note  paper,  the  common  pajjer  bag,  the  every- 
day newspaper,  or  the  paper  box  which  every  child 
sees  every  day.  Most  of  these  operations  are  going  on 
witliin  sig'ht  of  the  school  housiei  and  yet  in  many  ca.ses 
tlie  mill  is  known  to  the  children  only  as  the  big  build- 
ing lichind  1li('  closed  gates  where,  perhaps,  father  or 
hi-other  works  during  the  day  but  about  which  tlue. 
child  has  only  a  vague  idea.  The  teachers,  too,  often 
have  tlie  haziest  notion  of  the  wonderful  transforma- 
tions that  ar(!  accomplished  by  the  town's  principal 
industry.  A  little  attention  on  the  part  of  the  plant 
engineer  or  superintendent  would  change  the  whole 
aspect  of  the  teacher's  job  from  a  monotonous  repeti- 
tion of  multiplication  tables  and  spelling  lessons  into 
an  active  and  vital  contribution  to  the  fitting  of  pupils 
for  ami  into  the  gi-eat  work  of  earning  a  livelihood 
ami  a  life  of  service.  An  intelligent  teacher  will  not  find 
it  diffi(!ult  to  comprehend  the  underlying  prin('iples 
(if  the  nuniufacture  of  pulp  and  paper  and  frequent 
observation  through  visiting  the  mill  with  its  many 
very  ordinary  problems  of  mathematics,  physics,  ciiem- 
istiy,  electricity  and  mechanics  that  come  up  from 
day  to  day  would  furnish  an  unlimited  store  of  inter- 
esting points  of  contact  between  the  every  day  lesson 
in  the  school  room  and  the  every  da}'  work  in  the 
mill. 


The  editor  had  thiei  pleasure  of  representing  the 
indu.stry  on  a  committee  wihicii  was  formed  to  en- 
courage the  socializing,  if  we  may  use  that  work  with- 
out being  accused  of  Bolshevism,  the  education  of 
childnen  and  the  object  of  the  committee's  work  has 
been  to  encourage  such  changes  in  educational  methods 
as  would  impress  on  the  student  the  importance  of  the 
community  and  the  obligation  of  each  m'ember  of  the 
community  to  work  for  the  common  good,  to  appre- 
(date  the  honor  of  being  a  Canadian  citizen  and  to  un- 
derstand not  only  his  rights  and  privileges  but  his  duty 
to  seri'e  in  eveiy  way  possible:  his  country,  province 
and  town.  It  is  little  more  thiin  an  attempt  to  ineor- 
])orate  what  might  be  called  an  educational  version 
of  the  Golden  Rule  into  the  ordinary-  presentation  of 
ordinary  lessons  and  to  tie  them  up  Avith  the  every 
day  life  of  the  community.  Children  are  fascinate<l 
with  activity  and  if  the  work  in  thie  school  room  can 
be  shown  to  contribute  to  the  efficiency  necessary  to  car- 
ry on  the  town's  business  and  the  mill's  business  then 
it    is  going  to  be  vastly  ea-sier  to  train  tin?:  minds  of 
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the  children  iu  such  a  way  that  tliey  will  contribute 
in  a  far  greater  measure  to  the  industrial  and  social 
welfare,  not  only  of  the  community  that  trains  them, 
but  to  the  country  at  large. 

The  Pulp  &  Paper  Association  lias  realized  the  need 
for  text  books  which,  in  a  measure  at  foasit,  would 
assist  in  bridging  the  gap  between  the  ordinai-y  sub- 
jects of  study  and  the  interesting  activities  of  the  mill 
which,  unfortunately  in  many  cases,  lure  the  student 
all  too  soon  from  his  desk  and  text  book  to  wliat,  for 
the  time,  seems  the  more  attractive  position  at  the 
machine  or  in  the  office.  Education  should  be  attrac- 
tivle  and  serviceable,  should  connect  the  boy  and  his 
work.  This  realization  has  resulted  in  the  appropria- 
tion of  a  generous  fund  by  the  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
try for  the  preparation  of  a  set  of  text  books  Avhich 
cover  not  only  the  manufacturing  process  but  thie 
fundamental  preliminarj'  instruction  in  mathematics 
and  elementary  seienee.  Illustrations  and  examples 
are  taken  wberever  possible  from  the  actual  paper 
mill  experience  of  the  aiithors  and  the  editor.  The 
first  two  volumes,  which  will  include  preliminary  work 
are  now  on  sale  and  arei  being  distributed  in  Canada 
through  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine.  Volume  3  is 
practically  ready  for  the  printer  and  should  be  in 
book  fonn  in  a  few  months.  Readers  of  the  Magazine 
and  management  of  mills  in  pulp  and  paper  commu- 
nities will  do  well  to  look  into  the  peculiar  advantages 
of  basing  the  school  work  on  these  texts.  Tliey  are 
equally  as  well  adapted  for  the  those  who  want  to 
study  at  home. 


Standing  at  the  door  of  such  a  future,  it  is  very 
fitting  that  Canada  should  bei  honored  as  the  place 
for  the  annmil  meeting  of  the  .Society  of  Chemical  In- 
dustry, and  that  our  eminent  chemist,  Di-.  K.  F.  Kuttan, 
should  be  the  president  during  the  next  three  years. 
We  are  sure  they  will  be  significant  ones  in  the  history 
of  the  Society  and  in  the  development  of  Canadian 
chemistry. 


CHEMISTRY  IN  CANADA. 

From  $1,677,216  to  $17,053,074,  an  increase  of  more 
than  1,000  per  cent,  tells  the  story  of  the  growth 
of  the  various  chiemical  industries  in  Canada  from  1912 
to  1919.  These  figures  are  the  value  of  exports.  Im- 
ports at  the  same  time  grew  from  $12,595,851  to  $32,- 
788,704.  Growth  has  been  most  rapid  during  the  war 
period,  but  many  of  the  plants  erected  during  the  past 
7  years  make  peace  time  products. 

Canadian  chemisti-y  has  great  possibilities,  especially 
along  electro-chemical  and  the  closely  associated  elec- 
tro-metallurgical lines.  With  vast  water-powers  and 
extensive  deposits  of  minerals,  Canada  is  in  a  strategic 
position.  Chieimical  industry  is  likely  to  have  national 
characteristics,  as  is  the  case  with  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry.  There  is  a  great  new  channel  to  be  dug 
by  the  two  in  the  utilization  of  waste  sulphite  liquor. 
In  this  connection  it  is  barely  possible  that  some  day 
the  govenunent  mill  see  the  good  of  duty-free  indus- 
trial alcohol,  which  can  be  made  from  the  M'aste  liquor, 
and  which,  no  doubt,  vrould  be  largely  usied  as  a  basis 
for  new  industries  whose  products  wo\ild  largely  sup- 
ply the  home  market  ^vith  that  $33,000,000  of  imi)orted 
chemical  nmterial. 


COBWEBS. 

It  is  pleasant  to  note  the  rapid  growth  of  our  eon- 
temporary,  Le  Pai)ier.  Publication  was  discontinued 
during  the  war,  but  recovery  seems  quite  complete. 
There  are  always  some  excellent  articles. 


A  man  in  Fort  William  was  electrocuted  climbing 
a  pole  for  a  cat.  That's  a  new  one.  We  thought  pole 
ears  killed  by  asi)hyxiation. 


A  newspaper  despatch  from  Ottawa  says  the  Union 
locals  are  awaiting  information  from  headquarters  re- 
garding the  recent  decision  of  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican and  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Manufacturers  to 
lower  wages.  The  inference  is  incorrect  as  the  asso- 
ciations did  not  act  in  this  matter. 


The  Hon.  Mr.  A.  David  was  quite  correct  in  stating 
that  the  export  in  tha  raw  state  of  our  natural  resour- 
ces is  commercial  suicide.  He  is  not  quite  correct  iu 
assuming  that  the  whole  difference  between  the  value 
of  the  raw  wood  and  of  the  finished  paper  is  wages — 
mills  must  be  built,  machinery  installed,  coal  bought, 
and  insuranciei  and  interest  paid. 


There  seem  to  be  hints  of  a  general  election  in  Can- 
anada  this  Fall.  Good.  That  means  mora  news  and 
more  new.sprint. 


The   population    of    Thorold,    Out.,    has   more    than 
doubled  in  the  last  ten  years. 


Alongside  the  lament  that  the.  U.  S.  Emergency 
Tariff  is  ruining  our  grain  trade  is  the  report  that  more 
wheat  was  exported  in  J\ine  and  July  than  in  the  same 
months  last  year. 


Consideration  of  the  effect  of  the  U.  S.  tariff  on  our 
decreased  general  exports  to  that  country  should  not 
disregard  the  general  condition  there  that  materials 
are  not  waaited  as  they  were  a  year  ago. 


A  "T"  FOR  A  "D" 

We  are  told  that  it  is  wrong  to  take  "an  eye  for  an 
eye";  it  is  equally  wrong  to  put  a  D  for  a  T,  at  least 
chemically.  This  error  is  frequently  made  in  writing 
sulphide  where  sulphite  is  intended.  Three  atoms  of 
oxygen  may  not  seem  much,  but  it  represents  a  vast 
change  of  chemical  character. 
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Moisture  Contents  of  Paper  During  Formation 


By  JAY  WEE. 


In  reply  to  a  que.stiou  to  the  eilitor  on  this  subject, 
an  expert  on  paper  machines  has  kindly  given  the  fol- 
lowing lielpful  int'orniation. — Ed. 

In  the  manufacturing  of  paper  it  is  often  desirable 
to  know  the  percentage  of  fibre  fliat  is  carried  as  the 
web  of  paper  is  forming  on  the  Fourdrinier  toble  at  dif- 
ferent points  during  the  travel  of  the  wire,  and  the  per- 
centage of  diyness  of  the  formed  web  of  paper  as  it 
passes  over  the  machine.  The  proper  amount  of  water 
from  the  flow  box  to  the  first  suction  box  must  be  main- 
tained for,  as  the  stock  leaves  the  slice,  the  character  of 
the  sheet,  or  web  of  paper  depends  on  the  moisture  or 
water  carried  as  this  affects  the  felting  of  the  fibers. 
An  important  factor  is  the  diameter  of  the  table  rolls, 
and  the  distances  between  them.  A  properly  formed 
.sheet  will  press  without  crushing,  and  when  reaching 
the  dryer  unit  of  the  macliine,  will  permit  the  moisture 
contents  to  be  easily  evajxtrated,  without  cockling  or  the 
making  of  broke. 

To  determine  the  proper  percentage  of  fibers  at  the 
Fourdrinier  table,  a  careful  survey  was  made  of  the 
moisture  content,  on  a  newsprint  machine  manufacturing 
standard  news,  the  c(imi)osition  of  the  paper  being  23 
per  cent  sulpliite,  75  per  cent  gnnindwood  and  2  per  cent 
loading,  and  operating  at  a  speed  of  63-1  feet  per  min- 
ute and  giving  an  actual  daily  production  of  571/4  tons 
of  new.sprint.  The  wire  was  158"  wide  by  70'  long  witli 
a  pitch  of  27  inches.  The  Fourdrinier  table  was  con- 
structed in  the  following  manner:  bi-east  roll  22"  dia- 
meter, 160"  face;  table  rolls  51/2 "  diameter  b.y  160" 
face,  spaced  614  "  ai)art  for  the  first  ten  rolls,  and  the 
balance  space  61/5"  on  centers;  seven  suction  boxes,  ar- 
ranged two  in  front  of  the  dandy  roll  and  five  after  the 
dandy  roll;  the  dandy  roll  was  12"  diamter  by  160" 
face  and  wound  witli  70  mesh  wire^  the  bottom  couch 
roll  was  28"  diameter  \>y  162"  face,  and  the  top  conch 
roll  was  26"  diameter  by  166"  face. 

The  press  part  of  the  machine  consisted  of  three 
presses,  paper  traveling  forward  through  fir.st  and  se- 
cond presses  and  reversing  at  the  third  press.  Eacli 
press  was  arranged  for  a  felt  52  feet  6  inches  long.  The 
bottohi  press  rolls  were  24 ' '  diameter  by  158 ' '  face  % ' ' 
rubber  covered  and  ei'owned  .035".  The  top  roll.s  for 
first  and  second  presses  were  of  wood,  26"  diameter  by 
162"  face,  and  crowned  .018".  The  top  roll  for  third 
press  was  24"  diameter  by  162"  face  %"  gun  metal 
jacket,  and  ground  perfectly  straight. 

The  paper  made  was  pressed  perfectly  and  dried 
evenly-  and  showed  perfect  tests  in  every  way,  there- 
fore, the  factors  involved  in  the  formation  of  the  sheet 
demonstrated  perfect  arrangement  of  the  felting  of 
fibers  at  Fourdrinier  table.  To  determine  actual  con- 
ditions a  test  for  i)ercentage  of  fiber  and  water  was 
taken  at  different  points  along  the  nuichine  from  flow 
box  to  dryer  unit;  the  test  of  moisture  from  slices  to 
first  suction  box  was  somewhat  uncertain  but  a  fair 
working  knowledge  was  obtained  of  the  proper  moist- 
ure content  to  be  maintained  for  pr()|ier  formation.  The 
results  arrived  at  are  as  follows: 

Stock  at  flow  box.  1  per  cent  fiber,  99  per  cent  water. 
Stock  leaving     slice.  2  ]ier  I'cnt     fibre.  08  per     cent 
water. 


At  fifth  table  roll  from  slice,  41/^  per  cent  fiber, 
951^  per  cent  water. 

At  tenth  table  i"oll,  oYo  per  cent  fiber  941^  per  cent 
water. 

At  fifteenth  table  roll,  6I/4  per  cent  fibre  93%  per 
cent  water. 

Before  reaching  first  suction  box,  7  per  cent  fibre  93 
per  cent  water. 

At  the  dandy  roll,  14  per  cent  fibre  86  per  cent  water. 

After  leaving  last  suction  box,  19%  per  cent  fibre 
8014^  per  cent  water. 

After  leaving  nip  of  couch  rolls,  28^  per  cent  fibre 
7114  per  cent  water. 

After  leaving  first  press,  321/4  per  cent  fibre  67% 
per  cent  water. 

After  leaving  secoiul  press,  36%  per  cent  fibre  63% 
])er  cent  water. 

After  leaving  third  press  and  before  reaching  dryers, 
3914  per  cent  fibre  60%  per  cent  water. 

The  dryer  unit  consisted  of  one  24"  diameter  receiv- 
ing dr^'er.  forty  48"  diameter  paper  dryers,  and  four 
48"  diameter  felt  dryers.  The  dryer  unit  was  equipped 
witli  two  bottom  and  two  top  dryer  felts.  The  last 
top  dryer  and  the  last  bottom  dryer  were  used  as  cool- 
ing dryers. 

The  finislied  paj)er  was  of  good  character,  even  forma- 
tion even  thickness,  calendered  perfectly,  and  wound 
into  pei'fect  shipping  rolls. 

NOTE: — Other  authorities  mention  less  fiber  at  the 
couch  and  the  dryers,  but  we  have  no  statements  thai 
give,  at  tlie  same  time,  mechanical  particulars. — Ed. 


WATER  IN  PAPER  ;   ANOTHER  REPLY. 

]\lr.  John  W.  Brassington.  of  the  Port  .\rtliur  Ship- 
])uilding  Co.,  si'nds  the  following: 

Some  years  ago  T  had  occasion  to  make  a  series 
of  tests  to  a.scertain  the  di.stribution  of  water  on  a 
Fourdrinier  paper  machine,  the  results  of  which  may 
be  of  inti?irest  to  others  in  the  trade. 

Th^e  anu)unt  of  water  Uvsed  with  the  prepared  juilp 
fi"om  the  beating  engines  as  the  mixture  runs  on  to 
the  wire  varies  according  to  the  character  of  the  stock 
and  of  tihe  paper'  to  be  made;  but  T  have  found  this 
variation  to  fall  within  certain  limits  for  the  same 
class  of  paper  manufactured,  provided  the  machineman 
ks  .skilled  in  Ids  work  and  uses  good  judgment  in  regu- 
lating it. 

The  following  results  were  obtained  while  manufac- 
turing an  ordinary  machine  finished  printing  paper, 
the  fibrous  stock  for  which  consi.sted  of  suli>liite  pulp, 
ground  wood,  and  a  proportion  of  esparto  jiulp.  about 
15  per  cent.  The  mineral  matter  in  the  paper  con- 
sisted of  china  clay.  The  wire  on  the  machine  measured 
66  inches  wiide  by  30  feet  long  and  wa.s  capable  of 
vielding  a  web  of  paper  measuring  58  inches  wide  at 
the  reel.  The  weight  of  paper  made  during  the  tests 
was  21  lb.  double  crown  (20"  x  30")  80  sheets  to  the 
ream,  equivalent  to  about  30  lbs.  double  demy. 

The  amount  of  dry  paper  stock  in  the  beating  en- 
Q-ines  varies  fr'om  SV4  to  414  pounds  per  cubic  foot, 
in  accordance  wnth  the  kind  of  paper  to  be  made  and 
the   amount  of  mimeTal  loading  used.     It  reaches  its 
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maxiimim  in  tlic  ])roiluetioii  of  papers  such  as  "iiiiita- 
tiou  art.,'"  which  are  heavily  loaded  with  clay. 

ill  this  particular  ca.sc  the  solid  eouteuts  (i.  c,  fibre 
and  mineral  matter),  in  the  stuff  eliest  gavr  on  au 
average  of  several  determiuations  1.808  pounds  per 
foot,  and  wheu  these  solid  contents  were  dried  at  105 
deg.  Centigrade  they  gave  12.8  per  cent  of  mineral 
matter.  The  amount  of  water  and  total  sol'ids  pumped 
into  the  regulation  box  was  therefore,  nearly  1,106 
cubic  feet,  ecpial  to  6,885  imperial  gallons,  jjcr  t'>n  of 
I)aper  stock. 

Th;e'  paper  stock,  as  it  leaves  the  regul'ating  box, 
is  mixed  with  the  "back"  or  "white"  water  from  the 
machine  prior  to  its  passage  over  the  sand  traps  and 
through  the  screens,  any  deficiency  in  the  volum.'  re- 
quired ])eing  made  up  from  the  mill  supply. 

It  was  found  that  the  mixture  flowing  on  to  the 
wire  contained  0.575  i)ounds  of  total  solids  P'  r  cubic 
foot  coiitainiiig  21.5  per  cent  of  mineral  matter,  whilst 
that  jiassing  through  the  wire  cloith  into  "save  all" 
below  contained  0.227  jiound  of  total  solids  per  cubic 
foot  with  50.2  per  cent  mineral  watiair.  Tlie  amount 
of  dilution  that  took  place  in  the  mixing  box  was  there- 
fore, nearly  31/4  times  the  volunu'  of  the  ])aper  stock 
from  the  stuff  ehigist,  or  to  nearly  22,000  imi)erial  gal- 
lons reckoned  on  one  ton  (2,000  lbs.)  of  dry  i)aper 
stock. 

Tt  was  difficult  to  ascertain  the  volume  of  this  "save 
all"  water  accurately,  but  the  writer  is  of  the  oj)inion 
that  it  repr'S'cnts  about  one-half  of  the  total  on  the 
machine.  When  it  is  mixed  with  the  wash  water  from 
the  .spray  pipes,  etc.,  it  is  pumped  to  the  separating 
vessel,  there  to  be  treated  as  above  described. 

The  overflow  fromi  thi.s  .separating  vessel,  which 
ran  to  waste,  contained  0.064  of  a  pound  of  solids, 
total,  per  cubic  foot,  of  which  96.3  per  cent  was  mine- 
ral water.  As  this  mineiral  matter  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  china  clay,  when  determining  it  by  ignition, 
due  allowance  was  made  for  the  combined  water  in 
the  clay.  The  volume  passing  away  or  lost  was  small, 
as  the  bulk  of  it  was  used  for  filling  and  emptying  the 
beating  engines.  Obviously  the  loss  of  fibre  from 
this  source  was  negligible. 

Tt  would  appear  therefore,  that  the  amount  of  water 
run  on  to  th?,  wire  cloth  of  the  jiaper  machine  per  ton 
of  i)aper  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  7,000  imperial 
gallons,  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  fibre  and  clay  passing 
through  the- wire  as  well  as  that  gathered  from  other 
sources,  was  returned  to  this;  mixing  box  of  the  ma- 
chine. In  ]ioint  of  fact  this  fibre  and  clay  represents 
a  circulating  (piantity  and  when  once  its  flow  is  ad- 
justed, has  not  any  material  influence  oni  the  wjight 
of  paper,  this  be'ing  regidated  by  the  .stuff  valve  on 
the  regulation  box. 

What  took  place  after  thiji  web  of  jiaper  was  formed 
on  the  wire  was  ascertained  to  be  as  follows: 

1.  The  wet  web  of  paper  after  passing  the  suction 
boxes  of  which  there  were  two,  and  before  passing  un- 
der the  couch  roll,  contained  89.8  per  cent  of  water. 

2.  The  water  left  in  the  M-eb  after  passin'g  the  courh 
rolls  and  before  entering  the  first  pi-e.ss  rolls  was  79.7 
per  cent. 

3.  The  weh  finally  contained  63.8  per  cent  water 
after  passing  through  the  first  press  rolls  and  before 
going  on  to  the  dtying  cylinders.  This  figuiv  repre- 
.sents  the  amount  of  w^ater  to  be  evaporated  by  the 
dr\-ing  cylinders  and  is  equivalent  to  1.76  tons  per 
ton  of  paper  made, 


TliiL're  were  no  second  press  rolls  in  operation  on 
this  machine  wdiile  these  tests  were  being  made,  as 
these  rolls  were  undergoing  repairs,  but  as  the  machine 
was  narrow,  a  uniform  and  good  pressure  could  be 
obtained  with  those  in  action,  a*  shown  by  the  low 
percentage  of  water  left  in  the  web  after  passing 
them. 

The  wrtiter  has  found  that  in  many  cases  where  thin 
sheets  of  paper  are  being  made,  such  as  th?;  above, 
there  is  practically  no  water  removed  by  the  second 
press  rolls  that  their  function  is  simply  to  smooth  and 
glaze  the  under  surface  of  the  web  of  wet  paper.  A 
long  seri^^'s  of  observations  extending  over  many  years 
has  established  this  and  also  the  fact  that  seldom  less 
than  63  per  cent  of  water  is  left  in  the  wet  web  after 
passing  the  second  pair  of  press  rolls. 

Tt  is  doubtful,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  what  ad- 
vantage is  to  be  gained  in  drying  the  paper  by  using 
a  third  set  of  press  rolls  such  as  exist  on  many  modern 
machines.  In  cases  of  fa.st  running,  adding  to  the 
numbijJ"  of  presses,  a  more  gradual  pressure  can  be  ap- 
T)lied  with  less  injury  to  the  web  of  paper  and  to  the 
felts,  but  the  final  moisture  in  the  paper  left  for  the 
drying  cylinders  to  evaporat?  ranges  as  a  rule  from 
62  to  68  per  cent. 

The  foregoing  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Solids,  i.e.  Mineral  and  Fibre. 

Water 

Mixture  going  onto  win? 0.92         99.08 

Before  entering  couch  roll    ..    ..     10.20         89.80 

After  passing  couch  roll 20.30         79.70 

After  passing  fir.st  press  rolls-    . .     36.20         63.80 

Tn  a  high  speed  News  machine  there  is  about  one- 
third  of  one  per  cent  of  fibre  and  solid  matter  in  the 
stuff  as  it  flows  on  to  the  machine  at  tli?.  flow  box. 
Nearly  50  per  cent  of  this  moisture  is  lost  on  the  first 
half  a  dozen  table  rolls,  and  the  first  save-all  box  is 
designed  to  take  care  of  this  gr?at  quantity  of  water. 
This  leaves  about  six-tenths  of  one  oer  cent  of  solid 
matter  after  the  first  half  dozen  table  rolls. 

By  thi?'  time  the  paper  gets  to  the  first  suction  box 
the  stuff  contains  pr-'ctically  about  5  per  cent  of  solid 
matter,  and  after  prising  over  the  suction  boxes  con- 
tains approximately  10  per  cent  of  solid  matter,  which 
is  before  ent?'ring  the  couch  roll.  Before  it  enters  the 
first  press  roll  it  contains  20  per  cent;  before  entering 
the  second  press  roll  it  contains  from  25  to  30  per  cent : 
tlhi?  third  press  and  the  fourth  press,  if  used,  at  the 
very  best  service  ^v^]\  hardly  reduce  the  moisture  in 
the  paper  below  .60  per  cent.  We  genprallv  figure  on 
the  paper  leaving  the  last  press  as  containing  36  to 
37  per  cent  moistnre.  Ni?iedless  to  say,  care  should  be 
taken  that  paper  as  it  leaves  the  dry  end  should  con- 
tain about  10  per  cent  moisture  and  90  per  cent  fibre. 


Mr.  Brassington  adds:  —  You  will  reialize  that  the 
((uestion  is  largely  theoretical,  because  the  quantity  of 
Avater  removed  at  the  different  points  of  the  paper 
machint?  must  varA'  according  to  the  handling  of 
the  machine;  heavier  weights  on  the  first  presses  will 
make  quite  a  difference  in  the  relativ?'  proportion  of 
moisture  at  the  pr?ss  points,  while  the  number  of  table 
rolls!  governs  the  moisture  of  the  paper  when  it  gets  to 
the  first  suction  box,  but  the  equation  also  contains 
a  symbol  expressing  the  speed  of  the  paper.  For  in- 
stance, T  have  known  of  the  table  rolls  being  removed 
on  a  bigh  speed  machine  in  th?  summer  time,  so  as  to 
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allow  the  -water  to  get  down  closer  to  the  suction  box. 

As  you  know,  I  have  often  expressed  a  wish  that 
experiments  could  be  madisi  determining  the  inter-rela- 
tionship between  the  number  of  table  rolls  per  foot 
per  minute  si^eeil  at  different  lelevations'of  the  wire 
for  different  heights -of  slice  head. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  careful  experi- 
ments along  this  direction  would  lead  to  a  very  decided 
indication  that  a  considerable  elevation  of  the  flow 
blox  and  a  sluice  way  to  a  level  wire,  so  designed  that 
the  stock  w(ndd  strike  the  wire  at  a  slighter  greater 
speed  than  the  vvina  is  running,  would  give  a  much 
better  formed  sheet  than  the  present  method  of 
elevating  the  brieiast  roll. 

The  shake  in  such  a  design  would  be  replaced  by 
interference  baffles,  causing  a  coiruningling  of  the 
fibre  after  it  flows  over  the  apron. 


LESSONS  FROM  THE  DROUGHT. 

An  Instructive  Editorial  from  The  Presbyterian  Record 
Montreal. 

Droughts  are,  more  or  less,  the  fault  of  men,  in  need- 
lessly destroying  the  forests. 

There  are  two  chief  sources  of  rainfall,  ocean  and 
forest.  Both  have  moisture  which  they  give  off  in  vapor 
and  it  comes  back  to  earth  in  rain. 

The  heat  of  the  sun  causes  moisture  to  rise  from  ocean 
and  seas  and  lakes,  just  as  the  water  in  a  basin  will 
gradually  go  off  in  invisible  vapor  until  the  basin  is  dry. 

This  moisture,  rising  from  the  sea,  forms  clouds, 
which  are  simply  vapor,  like  the  steam  from  a  kettle. 
The  wind  carries  these  clouds  far  away  over  the  land 
and  when  the  particles  of  moisture  come  together  and 
get  too  heavy  for  the  air  to  hold  them  up  they  fall  in 
drops  of  rain,  watering  the  earth,  running  into  streams 
and  brooks  and  rivers,  back  again  to  the  ocean,  to  rise 
in  vapor,  once  more. 

This  change  has  been  going  on  ever  since  there  was 
ocean  and  shore,  the  earth  constantly  watered  from  the 
sea,  and  the  sea  never  getting  any  less,  for  its  waters  are 
ever  coming  back  to  it.  Its  generous  givings  do  their 
beneficent  work  on  the  earth  and  return  to  its  own  bo- 
som again. 

The  other  source  of  rain  is  the  forest.  When  a  land 
is  wooded  there  is  a  deep  soft  mould  under  the  trees, 
made  up  of  fallen  leaves.  Tliis  holds  the  rain,  and  from 
it  there  coustantl.v  rises  a  moisture  into  the  air,  which 
forms  into  clouds  and  falls  again. 

There  are  thus  two  continuous  cinmits  by  which  the 
world  is  watered  and  washed,  the  shorter  circuit  from 
the  forest  and  the  longer  from  the  sea.  Man  has  no 
control  over  the  latter  but  can  modify  the  former. 

When  a  country  is  strinped  of  its  forests,  it  has  no 
deep  soft  mould,  sheltered  by  the  trees,  to  hold  the  rain 
when  it  falls,  so  the  rain  rushes  off  at  once  to  the  near- 
est stream  and  on  to  the  sea  and  soon  all  is  dry  again. 

No  moisture  rises  because  there  is  ncme  to  rise,  no 
clouds,  no  rain,  except  what  is  borne  from  a  distance  on 
the  wings  of  the  wind.  God's  Providence  making  up  in 
some  measure  for  man's  carelessness  and  neglect. 

The  recent  terrible  famine  in  riiina,  following  long 
continued  drought,  has  been  largely  owing  to  the  fact 
that  vears  ago  the  conntrv  was  stripped  of  its  forests, 
and  its  hills  and  nlains  left  bleak  and  bare. 

Much  of  our  continent  that  was  onee  covered  with 
masruificent  pine  forest,  is  now  bare  and  barren,  unfit 
for  cultivation,  and  holding  no  s"pply  of  moisture  when 


rain  occasionally  falls ;  whereas  if  it  had  been  conserved, 
the  larger  trees  taken  out  from  year  to  year,  the  smaller 
left  to  grow,  it  would  have  yielded  a  perpetual  harvest 
of  choice  timber  and  would  have  been  a  perennial  source 
of  rain  sujjpl}-. 

Millions  of  acres  of  bare  hillside  in  Canada  should  to- 
day be  clothed  with  forest  which  would  \ield  a  con- 
tinuous supply  of  timber  and  moisture. 

One  great  le.sson  from  the  drought  is  the  wisdom  and 
duty  of  caring  for  the  forests  that  yet  stand,  "using 
them  as  not  abusing  them,"  and  the  further  duty  of 
reforesting  the  lands  not  needed  for  cultivation.  Nor- 
way has  been  reforesting  for  sixty  .\ears,  and  regrets 
that  it  had  not  begun  a  century  earlier. 

If  the  farmers  of  Canada  would  take  the  trouble, 
at  odd  hours,  to  plant  seeds  or  saplings  of  good  trees, 
oak,  ash,  walnut,  pine,  etc.,  which  would  need  no  fur- 
ther care,  they  would  make  a  better  country  for  those 
who  come  after,  a  satisfaction  which  is  more  satisfying 
than  bringing  gain  to  one's  self,  for  the  very  act  of  thus 
living  and  working  for  posterity  brings  its  own  self- 
satisfying  enoblemeut. 

Another  and  greater  lesson  is  that  in  the  spiritual 
realm,  drought  and  barrenness  and  lack  of  rainfall  are 
in  still  greater  measure  men 's  own  fault. 


A  COLLECTION  OF  EXCEPTIONAL  PAPERS. 

Series  IV  of  "Technical  Association  Papers"  has 
been  issued  and  mailed  to  member.s.  This  makes  a 
volume  of  174  pages  and  covers.  The  volume  contains 
verbatim  reports  of  the  various  group  meetings  held 
during  the  annual  convention  of  T.A.P.P.T.,  and  all  of 
the  papers  and  their  discussions  are  presented  in  full. 
The  account  of  the  banquet  is  especially  interesting 
and  entertaining.  The  after-dinner  speeches  are  given 
in  full  and  it  is  seldom  that  a  more  admirable  mingling 
of  grave  and  gay  has  been  presented.  Chemical  war- 
fare and  the  sources  of  the  deadly  gases  used  are  de- 
scribed in  a  .speech  of  great  rhetorical  ability  by  Pro- 
fessor Bogert  of  Columbia  University,  while  Elwood 
Hendrick,  president  of  the  Chemists  Club,  is  repre- 
.sented  Avith  a  whimsical  discourse  on  odors  which  he 
announced  as  a  "Homily  on  Olfactics."  In  his  inimit- 
able fashion  Doctor  Hendrick  .spoke  of  odors  in  litera- 
ture, the  mnemonic  a.ssociations  of  smell,  and  the  func- 
tion of  smell  in  insects  and  animals.  The  relations  of 
paper  and  electricity  are  touched  upon  by  Calvert 
Townley,  a.ssistant  to  the  president  of  the  Westinghouse 
Electric  &  Manufacturing  Company  who,  however,  did 
not  stick  closely  to  his  text  and  told  many  stories. 
Paper's  place  in  our  daily  life  and  the  appalling  situa- 
tion which  would  develop  if  newspapers  were  abolished, 
were  the  sub.iect  of  an  address  by  Arthur  L.  Dawe, 
secretary  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 

Technical  Education  in  general  was  the  theme  of  a 
speech  by  Philip  T.  Dodge,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company,  who,se  talk  is  reported  in  full. 
Mr.  Dodge  made  a  plan  for  the  interchange  of  technical 
knowledge  and  drew  a  picture  of  a  project  he  had  in 
miiul.  for  the  establishment  of  a  great  central  college 
or  school  for  teaching  the  art  of  papermaking.  It  is 
a  thoughtful  speech  well  worth  pondering. 

Address  orders,  with  remittance,  to  T.  J.  Keenan, 
Secretary.  342  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  The  price  is  $3. 


Of  all  felicities  the  most  charming  is  that  of  a  firm 
and  gentle  friendship.  It  sweetens  all  our  cares, 
di.spels  our  sorrows  and  counsels  us  in  our  extremities. 
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PULP  EXPORTS  SLIGHTLY  BETTER  IN  JULY. 

July  returns  on  exports  from  (Jaruula  of  pulp  and 
paper  continue  to  reflect  the  universal  depression  ex- 
isting? in  the  market  for  these  com.modities  although 
there  are  indications  that  the  bottoui  has  been  reached, 
so  far  as  demand  if  not  so  far  as  values  is  concerned, 
and  that  the  near  future  will  witness  improvcnicnt. 

The  July  exports  of  paper,  pulp  and  i)ulpwood 
reached  a  total  value  of  $9,661,595  as  compared  witli 
$8,687,504  the  preceding  month  and  with  $17,560.65:5 
for  July  1920.  Exports  of  newsprint  paper  amounted 
to  1,U6,;:562  cwts.  valued  at  $5,539,628,  compared  with 
847,604  cwts.  valued  at  .$4,295,181  the  preceding  month 
and  with  1,219,439  cwts.  valued  at  $5,727,193  in  July 
hist  year. 

The  chief  discrepancy  is  shown  in  wood  pulp.  Ex- 
ports for  July  this  year  amounted  to  845.150  cwt.s. 
valued  at  $2,870,401,  compared  with  648,885  cwts., 
valued  at  .$2,225,425,  the  preceding  month  and  with 
1,893,461  cwts.  valued  at  .$9,137,733  in  July,  1920.  The 
details  are  as  follows : 

July.  1920.  1921. 

Paper  Hook $    110,596         $        14,986 

Newsprint 5,727,193  5..539,623 

Other   grades    ..     ..       1,039,225  241,.546 

Total $6,877,014  .$,5,796,155 

Pulp    Sulphate 1,383,104  390,068 

Bleached  sulphite   . .  1,402,957  515,280 

Unbleached    sulphite  3,822,679  990,807 

Groundwood      ....  2,.528,993  974,246 

.$.$9,137,733  .$2,870,401 

Pulpwood  to  the  extent  of  80,835  cords,  valued  at 

$995,039,   was  exported  to   the   United  States  during 

the  month,  compared  with  144,741  cords,  valued  at  $1,- 

.545,906  in  July,  1920. 

Countries  of  destination  were:  PAPER  —  United 
Kingdom,  .$81,670;  United  States,  .$5,243,134;  Other 
countries,  .$571,351.  WOODPULP— United  Kingdom, 
$1,179,.392;  United  States  $1,507,146;  other  countries, 
$183,863. 

Returns  for  the  four  months  ending  July  31st  shows 
the  following:: 

1919.  1920.  1921. 

Paper               .    ..$17,532,409     $26,423,454     .$21,3.54,564 
Pulp  !),534,827       26,070,593         8,976,685 

Wood 3,260,241         4,061,376         3,704,327 

Totals  ..$30,327,477  .$,56,555,423  .$34,03,5,576 
It  will  be  noticed  that  despite  the  subnormal  con- 
ditions at  present  ]n-evailing  the  returns  for  the  first 
four  months  of  the  current  year  are  Nvell  in  advance 
of  those  for  the  same  period  in  1919  altho\igh  very 
much  less  than  last  year. 

MORE  INCREASES  THAN  DECREASES. 

Commenting  on  a  chart  which  they  prepared  showing 
price  tendencies  in  nine  groups  of  commodities  from 
1914  to  July  1st  1921,  Dwight  P.  Robinson  Company, 
engineers  and  constructors,  say : 

"It  is  now  evident  that  price  recessions  in  many  in- 
dnsti-ies  have  been  ari'csted.  During  a  recent  week  more 
price  increases  than  decreases  were  noted — the  reverse 
of  a  situation  which  had  existed  for  ,56  consecutive 
M-eeks. 

"We  call  your  particular  attention  to  the  curve  for 
lumber  and  building  materials,  which  has  begun  to 
straighten  out.    Building  materials  have  taken  a  defla- 
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tion  of  139  points  from  their  peak,  as  contrasted  with 
the  average  deflation  for  all  industries  of  124  points,  in 
spite  of  a  more  than  normal  demand  for  construction 
material.  For  the  month  of  January  contracts  award- 
ed were  6  per  cent  behind  the  January  five-year  aver- 
age. For  the  period  January  to  July  1st  they  were  91/2 
per  cent  ahead  of  the  January  to  July  l.st  five-year 
average. 

"There  is  not  very  much  industrial  construction  going 
forward.  When  the  large  volume  of  this  class  of  work 
.starts,  the  increased  demand  will  undoubtedly  have  a 
tendency  to  push  building  costs  up,  for  the  same  laws  of 
supply  and  demand  obtain  in  the  construction  industry 
as  in  other  lines,  and  it  is  not  rea.sonable  to  suppose  that 
in  the  face  of  such  activity  there  will  be  an  appreciably 
greater  deflation. 

"The  railroads  are  now  practically  assured  of  gov- 
ernment aid  and  accordingly  may  soon  be  in  the  market 
for  the  e((uipment  and  inaterials  they  have  so  long  need- 
ed. Heav\-  railroad  purchases  will  act  as  a  strong  tonic 
to  the  business  situation  and  will  undoubtedly  affect 
general  prices."  ; 


SCREENING  STRAW  PULP. 

A  short  tinu^  ago  we  had  occiusion  to  publish  an  en- 
quiry from  a  reader  of  ths  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 
who  desired  information  on  the  screening  of  straw  pulp 
in  order  to  get  pa])cr  free  from  knots.  Two  replies 
to  that  enquiry  havi?i  been  received  and  we  are  in- 
debted to  Mr.  John  Goodey  of  Ottawa  and  the  Union 
Screen  Plate  Company  of  Lennoxville.,  for  their  re- 
plies. The  advice  r.eceived  is,  in  one  ease,  to  arrange 
the  stuff  inlet  so  that  the  stock  and  water  are  intro- 
duced below  the  screen  plates  and  agitated  in  th-> 
ordinary  way  by  the  plungers  and  diaphrams  and  the 
screened  stock  passes  up  through  the  platies  and  over- 
flows to  the  paper  machines.  This  permits  dirt  and 
knots  to  settle  out  below  the  plates  instead  of  being 
gradually  forced  through  them  with  the  good  stock. 
A  shower  pipe  M'ith  high  pressure  water  is  suggested 
for  keeping  the  screen  plateis  clean. 

Further  advice  is  to  the  effect  that  a  prolific  cause 
of  dirt  in  stock,  al.so  threads,  bunches  of  fibre,  etc.,  is 
due  to  roughness  on  worn  plates.  It  is  essential  that 
old  plates  be  properly  closed  and  rercut  or  that  new 
])lat('s  be  used  if  clean  stock  i.s  desired. 


SWEDISH  CELLULOSE  MILLS  CLOSING. 

Stockholm,  Tuesday. — In  a  report  issued  on  the 
situation  in  the  Ilerno.esands  saw  mills  district,  it  is 
said  that  many  eompaniss  are  requesting  the  postpone- 
ment of  payment  to  the  Government  for  the  purcha.sc 
of  timber  from  the  State  forests.  Saw  mills  and  cellu- 
lose mills  are  obliged  to  closi?  down,  and  now,  in  addi- 
tion, co-operation  between  the  lumber  exporters  has 
tiroken  down  and  the  selling  society  has  b?en  di.ssolved, 
so  that  chaos  rules  on  the  market.  A  few  cellulose 
mills  are  still  running,  but  it  is  only  a  question  of  days 
when  they  will  close  down  and  th?  production  be  con- 
siderably rediu'cd.  The  lumber  yards  consequently 
are  i)acked  full  of  goods,  which  dailv  lose  in  value. — 
Parts  Herald,  July  .30. 


Mr.  -John  F.  Ferguson,  power  specialist,  of  Holyoke, 
Mass.  has  been  spending  some  time  in  Canada,  stop- 
ping in  Ottawa  ami  Montreal,  and  spending  some  time 
with  the  Paper  mills  of  the  St.  Maurice  Valley  at 
Grand 'Mere,  Shawinigan  Falls,  and  Three  Rivers. 
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The  Paper  Industry  and  the  Pulpwood  Supply* 

Dy  K.  S.  KELLOUG  Secretary,  News  Priut  Service   Bureau. 

No  other  method  of  wood  utilization  approaches  that  Canada)  amounted  to  760,000  tons  and  exports  to  but 

of  pulp  and  paper  manufacture  in    the    completeness  260,000  tons,  making    a    visible  supply  in  the  United 

with  which  the  raw  material  is  used  and  no  one  can  set  States  in  excess  of  7,830,000  tons  for  the  year,  or  147 

a  limit  to  the  number  of  articles  of  daiJy  utility  that  it  pounds  per  capita. 

is  possible  to  manufacture  from  pulp  and  paper.  These  n  i^  truly  a  paper  age  and  even  more  trulv  a  news- 
articles  wdl  be  manufactured  m  greater  quantity  and  paper  age.  Newsprint  consumi)tion  was  8  pounds  per 
variety  as  our  knowledge  increases  and  as  higher  values  ,.;,pita  in  1880,  9  pounds  in  1894,  and  40  pounds  in  1920 
of  forest  products  lead  to  more  scientific  utilization  of  Last  year  was  abnormal  in  many  respects,  yet  there  is 
the  timber  supply.  i,o  reason  to  think  that  the  newsprint  consumption  in 

Pulp  and  paper  manufacturing  is  the  one  great  in-  1921  will  be  less  than  35  pounds  per  capita, 

dustry  using  wood  as  a  raw  material  in  which  there  is  it  ,vill  be  217  years  on  the  24th  of  next  month  .since 

much  hope  for  the  practice  of  forestry  as  a  commercial  the  first  newspaper  was  printed  in  America,  and  now 

undertaking  upoij  privately  owned  land.  „,„.  ,iailv  newspapers  have  a  circulation  in  excess  of  28  - 

I  he  production  of  large-size  timber  is  too  long  an  000,000  copies  and  there  are  more  than  60  dailies  between 

undertaking  with  too  great  hazards  and  too  low  a  rate  the  Atlantic  and    Pacific    whose    circulation  exceeds 

of  return  to  attract  the  investor  or  to  appeal  to  the  ]n0.000  copies,  while  some  of  them  have  several  times 

practical  sense  of  lumber  manufacturers.     On  the  other  this  amount  and  one  Sunday  paper  claims  more  than 

hand,   the   production    of   pulpwood   of  rapid   growing  1,000  000  circulation 

species  is  a  matter  of  much  shorter  time  than  tlie  grow-  '•n,,v,„+         i        ^i       i   -i                           •        .         -. 

c         4.-    1              ]  ..                  i     ,.         -^   1   •     ^    1  ' '^  most  reader.s  the  daily  newspaper  is  a  transitory 

ing  of  sawtimber,  and  the  amount  ot  canital  invested  ti,;,,™    i,.jc.f;i,.  ..,  ,„.,^  i        I'Vi                 -t           |ia"»ii>j'.> 

.             ,          1                  -.1  •                 ^       -     ""       ■          ,  flung,  liastily  scanned  and  thrown  aside,  and  the  man 

in  a  pulp  and  paper  mill  IS  so  great  as  to  require  a  long  ,„,,„  ,.„„     ,  ,■,     ,,            ,                  ,             ",,•,, 

period  of  return  '''''"     "^'^''''  *^^"P^  *°  *^"°^  "'^^'^  ^ 

^                .    .         "  wonderful  co-ordination  of  .service  from  lumberjack  to 

Hence  it  is  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  that  pro-  newsboy  is  required  to  produce  and  give  to  him  for 

fessional  foresters  of  the  country  turn  most  hopefully  two  or  three  cents  an  up-to-the-minute  resume  of  world 

for  the  practical  application  of  their  principles.  happenings  in  polities,  industry,  science,  and  education. 

The  most  superficial  .survey  of  the  situation   shoAvs  Still  less  does  the  hasty  reader  realize  that  the  news- 

the  urgent  need  of  immediate  and  large  scale  efforts  paper  which  he  holds  in  his  hand  is  lOQ  per  cent  pro- 

to  provide  a  permanent  supply  of  raw  material  for  the  duct  of  the  forests  of  North  America,  for  unlike  some 

basic  industry  of  paper  manufacture.     We   have   be-  kinds  of  paper,  wood  fiber  is  the  only  constituent  of 

come  so  accustomed  to  using  paper  extravagantly  for  newsprint  paper.       Thi.s  is  why  the  forestry  problem 

a  multitude  of  purposes  that  we  do  not  stop  to  think  touches  so  intimately  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 

that  in  most  cases  the  piece  of  paper  which  we  handle  the  country,  whether  it  be  realized  or  not. 

carelessly  and  cast  aside  is  a  forest  product,  and,  what  The  average  yearly  pulpwood   consumption   in   the 

IS  more,  a  product  of  a  rapidly  disappearing  type  of  United  States  is  51/2  million  cords,  of  which  an  average 

^°''^^*-  of  1,160,000  cords,    or   21    per   cent,  is  imported  from 

To  say  that  the  production  of  wood  pulp  in  the  United  ( 'anada.- 

States  last  year  was  3,800,000   tons    does    not    convey  Our  States  of    greatest  pulpwood    consumption  are 

much  to  the  ordinary  reader,  but  the  problem  begins  Maine,  with  an  average  of  II/4  million  cords    of  which 

to  take  on  a  more  concrete  aspect  when  we  say  also  that  10  per  cent  is  imported :  New  York   one  million  cords 

more  than  6,000,000  cords  of  wood— chiefly  spruce  and  of  which  one-third  is  imported:  and  Wisconsin    800  000 

hemlock— was  u.sed  to  make  this  quantity  of  pulp.  ,.ords.  of  which  30  per  cent  comes    from    outside  'the 

Ihe  magnitude  of  the  paper  industry  assumes  further  borders  of  the  State. 

proportions  when  we  enumerate  the  different  classes  tVip  f«+oi  a,r,r.,-,„<-\f  ,„„„^    ,  „  1  p      .1                *     . 

of  paper  produced  last  year:  of?«n.,   f       T    ]                            -11"      '  '^^""f^^*"^*^ 

-       ■                                          ™  ot  paper  is  not  large  compared  with  our  consumption 

Paper  board 2.313  000  "!  ^^^'^^  P^^^''^^^  J";'  "f!'"'  im-'poses    b„t  beeause  of 

Newsprint                                                                    1  519  OnO  ""'  ''o'l'-entration  of  the  industry  in  fiie  Northeastern 

Bool^- l'in4  0nn  "'"' I^'^^^'^  States  and  the  large  use  of  the  three  or  four 

Wrapping"  .;■  .V  .V  .'.'  .'.'  .'I   '.'.   .'."  .' .'   .' .'   ' '        832  000  "'ff  'P'"''  f  timber  in  these  regions  the  problem  of 

Pine                                                                                  389  000  "           '*'  ''"PP'-^  ''^  particularly  pressing. 

Felts,"etc."  .'.■.■.■.■.■. ■.".■.■.■.■.■.■  .'.'  ::   .' .'   "'        367000  ■    yj''^  •"[."^^'V'^  ^'^  !^""<Vxt*''''''I^ 

Bao-                                                                                  219  000  '"  ^'"'  Achrondack  region  of  New  \  ork  a  total  of  6,000,- 

Other  '-rade.s 605000  '^"^*  ''"'"'''''  °^  Pi""'ately  owned  stumpage  of  spruce,  bal- 

""         '  «i>m.  and  hemlock,  and  there  is  in  the  same  region  about 

rr„tal                                                                     7'i'iA.nnn  ''-"OO.OOO  cords  of  spruce,  balsam,  and  hemlock  stump- 

^        „.  :  ■    ■  ■    ■  ;. /,dci4,uuu  age  on  the  State  preserve,  which  at  present  is  securely 

in  addition  to  this  tremendous  production   of  paper  loeked  up  against  any  use  whatever 
in  the  T^nit.'d  States,  imports  (chiefly  new.sprint  from  Tf  these  estimates  are  correct,  the  total  stand  of  pulp- 
wood  timber  in  the  Adirondack  region  is  equivalent  to 

•Resume  of  an  addre.s.s  delivered  before  the  Washing-  the  rate  of  eon.sumption  of  domestic  pulpwood  in  the 

ton  Section  of  the  Society  of  American  Foresters,  March  State  for  25  years.     However,  the  larger  proportion  of 

24,  1921.  this  total  is  on  the  State  preserve,  where  all  use  is  pro- 

This  concludes  our  series  on  Forestry  in  foreign  lands,  hibited.     Still  further,  these  estimates  make  no  allow- 
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ancc  for  the  lar^'c  amount  of  tiinlxT  of  these  species 
annually  cut  for  lumber. 

The  latest  data  compiled  hi  Maine  indicate  that  the 
total  stand  of  spruce  and  balsam  pulpwood  is  about 
28,000,000  cords  aprainst  which  there  is  to  be  set  an  an- 
nual consumption  of  at  least  1,000,000  cords  of  domestic 
]>iilpwood  by  the  mills  of  that  State. 

The  ])aper  mills  of  the  Lake  States  are  using:  half  a 
million  cords  of  hemlock  yearly,  which  will  probably 
never  be  replaced. 

It  would  seem  that  there  will  be  comparatively  little 
pulpwood  of  the  present  species  left  in  the  Northeast- 
ern States  and  Lake  States  25  years  hence,  even  if 
throufrhout  that  period  the  supply  of  Canadian  wood 
continues  in  volume  equal  to  the  present,  which  is  very 
doubtful. 

But  the  Canadian  supply  is  by  no  means  inexhaus- 
tible. While  no  complete  forest  inventory  has  been 
taken,  fairlv  p:ood  preneral  data  have  been  compiled 
with  the  following:  result: 

Estimated     Spruce    and     Balsam     in     Eastern     Canada. 

Year.s 
Annual  cut    Supply 
Province  K.^timated        Available       for  puln  Available 

Stand  Stand       and  lumber  Stand 

Nova     Scotia     .  .        2.''i.000,000         2.';, 000. 000  300.000         80 

New    Brunswick        3G. 000. 000         26,000  000       1.000.000         2fi 

Quebec      360,000.000       155.000,000       3,000.000         52 

Ontario 250.000.000       100  000.000       1,200,000         83 


671.000,000       306.000,000       5,500.000         56 

It  is  a  matter  nf  common  knowledge  that  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  will  increase  in  Eastern  Canada  for 
some  time  to  come,  which  means  that  there  will  be  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  length  of  the  timber 
supply  above  calculated.  On  the  other  hand,  increasing 
prices  and  demand  will  eventually  bring  into  use  much 
of  the  stand  that  is  now  classified  as  unavailable.  On 
the  whole,  it  may  be  conservatively  said  that  even  if 
the  Eastern  Canadian  Provinces  began  now  upon  an 
adequate  scale  to  put  all  their  forest  land  upon  a  per- 
manent producing  basis  they  will  not  get  forest  crops 
any  sooper  than  they  will  be  required  for  the  basic  in- 
dnstries  of  pulp  making  and  lumber. 

The  paper  industry  in  the  Ea.st  is  facing  two  alterna- 
tives if  it  is  to  be  permanent :  First,  the  utilization  of 
other  species,  and  second,  the  growing  of  pulpwood — 
and  it  will  have  to  accept  both. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  60  per  cent  of  the  area 
of  the  Northeastern  States  is  lietter  adapted  to  timber 
growth  than  an.v  other  purpose,  the  best  we  can  hope 
for  is  a  pretty  severe  stringency  during  the  period  be- 
tween the  comparative  exhaustion  of  the  present  sup- 
ply of  pulpwood  and  the  coming  on  of  the  new  supplv 
brought  about  by  general  forest  protection  and  refor- 
estation through  the  co-operation  of  National.  State 
and  private  agencies. 

The  tremendous  investments  I'equired  in  the  de- 
velopment of  great  water  powers,  the  construction  -■ 
large  mills,  and  the  installation  of  exceedingly  heavy 
and  expensive  machinery  necessitate  an  operation  of 
40  .years  or  more,  in  order  to  bring  plant  overhead 
down  to  a  reasonable  factor  in  jiroduction  costs.  This 
is  the  reason  why  the  pulp  and  paper  manufacturer 
must  take  a  long  look  ahead  in  providing  for  his  raw 
material. 

It  is  particularly  encouraging  to  note,  according  to 
the  Forest  Service  report  in  response  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 311,  that  fifteen  forest  owners  hold  some  5Y> 
million  acres,  or  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  forest  area 


of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  and  that  in 
addition  to  this  the  National  Forests  in  the  White 
Mountains  exceeds  400,000  acres.  This  is  an  excellent 
basis  for  forestry  operations. 

The  present  consumption  of  pulpwood  in  these  three 
States  averages  about  1,700,000  cords  yearly.  An  an- 
nual growth  of  one-third  of  a  cord  of  pulpwood  on  the 
acreage  held  by  these  fifteen  owners  would  equal  the 
present  consumption.  It  is  not  unduly  optimistic  to 
expect  an  ultimate  annual  growth  of  pulpwood  at  this 
rate  if  conditions  of  forest  protection  and  taxation  be- 
come such  as  to  make  it  a  safe  and  profitable  under- 
taking for  corporations  to  carry  on  long-time  opera- 
tions of  this  sort  in  order  to  provide  raw  material  foi 
their  mills. 

In  fact,  it  appears  that  pulpwood  costs  and  values 
have  now  reached  a  point  where  the  professional  for- 
ester with  practical  experience  can  prove  to  the  paper 
manufacturer  that  he  can  seriously  think  and  plan  for 
the  gro\\nng  of  his  future  supply  of  timber. 

We  can,  with  some  degree  of  confidence,  make  the 
following  general  assumptions  for  pulpwood  forest 
growing  over  large  areas: 

1.  A  cost  of  .$15  per  acre  for  land  and  the  stocking 
of  it  with  young  trees,  either  through  planting  or  na- 
tural reproduction. 

2.  An  annual  protection  charge  of  5  cents  per  acre. 
•3.  Six  per  cent,  compound  interest  on  the  investment. 
4.  We   are   justified  in  assuming   that  in   the  near 

future  we  are  likely  to  have  a  cutting  tax  instead  of  an 
annual  tax  upon  private  land  devoted  permanently  to 
forest  growing,  and  we  are  setting  a  tax  of  this  kind 
high  enough  when  we  make  it  16  2/3  per  cent,  upon  the 
final  yield,  which  is  equivalent  to  an  annual  tax  of  1 
per  cent,  upon  an  actual  value  with  a  6  per  cent,  in- 
terest rate. 

5. We  are  also  justified  in  assuming,  under  good  con- 
ditions, a  yield  of  20  cords  per  acre  at  the  end  of  40 
.years. 

Appl.ving  the  usual  formulas  of  forest  finance,  we 
get  $10  per  cord  as  the  cost  of  growing  this  pulpwood 
stumpage. 

Anyone  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  timber  matters  in 
the  North-eastern  States  will  have  no  hesitanc.v  in  sa.v- 
ing  that  pulpwood  stumpage  will  be  worth  more  than 
■$10  a  cord  long  before  it  can  be  gro^vn. 

This  is  the  real  basis  for  belief  on  the  part  of  for- 
esters that  the  time  has  now  arrived  when  the.v  can 
demonstrate  to  hard-headed  business  men  that  in  for- 
estr.v  and  not  destructive  logging  lies  the  future  of  the 
great  industry  of  paper  making. 


A  NEW  JOURNAL  FOR  PULP  AND  PAPER 
MAKERS. 

The  Society  of  Pulji  and  Paper"  Chemists  and  En- 
gineers in  Genuany  is  now  represented  in  the  literature 
by  its  own  organ,  called  Zell.stoff  und  Papier,  which 
is  a  monthl.v  publication  of  approximatel.v  32  pages. 
From  an  examination  of  the  contents  of  several  copies. 
it  its  evident  that  this  will  prove  a  valuable  source  of 
information  especiall.\'  for  those  engaged  in  research 
work  in  the  i)u1p  and  paper  industrv.  The  contributors 
are  men  of  wide  reputation  who  have  distinguished 
thsiinselves  in  tihis  line  of  work.  The  journal  Ls  divided 
into  a  chemical  section  and  a  mechanical  section.  The 
editor  of  the  chemical  part  is  Dr.  Karl  G.  Schwalbe 
and  of  the  mechanical  part  Dr.  Siegmund  Ferenczi. 
The  subscription  price  for  foreign  countries  is 
18  marks.  Remittances  should  be  sent  to  the  Karl 
Hoffman  Press,  Papierhaus.  Berlin,  S.W.ll. 
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RIORDON  BALANCE  SHEET. 

A  balance  sheet  of  tlie  Jiioi'tlmi  (Jompariy,  Limited, 
lias  l)een  sent  out  by  the  company.  This  statement, 
which  stands  as  of  July  31,  shows  the  large  balance  of 
assets  over  liabilities.  The  statement  shows  current 
liabilities  as  of  that  date  standing  at  $13,317,817,  and 
current  assets  amounting  to  i|;9,371,184,  or  an  excess  of 
current  liabilities  of  $3,946,633.  Total  assets  amount 
to  $80,070,020. 

The  most  interesting  portion  of  the  statement,  is,  of 
course,  the  current  liabilities  section.  This  shows  tliat 
the  company  has  bank  and  other  loans  secured  amount- 
ing to  $5,754,522,  made  up  as  follows :— Bank  of  Mont- 
real, $1,990,419;  Imperial  Bank,  $3,246,235;  Royal 
Securities  Corporation,  $104,036;  and  1st  National 
Jiank,  U.  S.  A.,  $413,831.  There  is  also  an  unsecured 
loan  of  $150,000.  International  Trust  Company.  A 
bank  overdraft  of  $3,659  is  also  shown.  Accounts  and 
and  bills  payable  stand  at  $5,524,023;  jobbers  open 
accounts  and  notes,  $260,972;  bond  and  mortgage  in- 
terest accrued,  $140,113 ;  Dominion  Government  busi- 
ness profits  tax,  income  tax,  and  interest,  $838,419 ; 
Provincial  Government  stumpage,  1910-20  cut  and  in- 
terest, $127,953;  a  reserve  for  the  1920-21  cut  of  $299,- 
326 :  capital  tax  and  interest  accrued,  $96,941 ;  ground 
rent,  1921-22,  $24,375;  and  accnied  liabilities,  $95,697. 
Deferred  liabilities  include  dividend  due  April  1,  last, 
$157,500.  Reserves  include:  depreciation,  $1,581,702; 
insurance,  $255,327;  exchange,  $214,314;  and  bad  and 
doubtful  accounts,  $47,902;  special  reserve  for  con- 
tingencies and  depreciation  of  properties  at  dale  of 
organization.  $2,902,617. 

The  current  assets  include :  investments  in  logs, 
manufactured  products,  etc.,  $8,680,040;  accounts,  re- 
ceivable :  trade,  $100,860 ;  Riordon  Sales  Company, 
$516,787;  Ticonderoga  P.  &  P.  Co.,  $7,080;  sundries, 
$43,293.  Deferred  assets  include  :  due  from  directors 
$157,273;  Victory  bonds  deposited  with  Quebec  Gov- 
ernment, $9,394;  coal,  17,943;  pulpwood,  $14,812; 
freight  suspense,  $19,389;  and  sundry  advances  on  log- 
ging operations,  $45,749 :  insurance  paid  in  advance, 
$122,477;  taxes,  $46,738:  miscellaneous  suspense  debts, 
$918,765.  Contingent  liabilities  include:  customers 
notes  under  discount,  $116,754:  W.  C.  Edwards  &  Co. 
guarantee  Gatineau  Co.,  $478,554;  and  On1  irio  Gov- 
enrment  re  Riordon  Annex  Housing  Co.,  $121,000. 

The  I'est  of  the  statement  speaks  for  itself.  The  con- 
densed figures  are  presented  hci'ewith  : 

Assets. 

Properties $57,337,694 

Gatineau  invest 9,74(i,79f) 

Inv.  in  other  cos 1,372,576 

Sub.  Co.  advances 119,596 

Invest,  in  trust 869,632 


Total $69,346,297 

Current  .Assets. 

Invest,  of  logs $8,860,040 

Accts.  rec. 668.830 

Working  funds 1,5.01!1 

Cash 7,294 


Total .- y  9.371,184 

Deferred  Assets i       264,.560 

Def.  to  operations 169,215 

Suspense . .        918.765 

CJontingent 720,308 


Liabilities. 

8  p.  c.  1st  pref.  stk $10,000,000 

7  p.  c.  convt.  pref 10.000,000 

Common  stock 27,000,000 

Funded  debt .5.930,000 

Riordon  P.  &  P.  Bds 1.828.800 

6  p.  c.  gold  bonds 3.987^500 

Moi-tgages 2,739.700 


Total .$61,486,000 

CiUTcnt  Liabilities. 

Secured  loans $  5,754,522 

Unsecured  loan 150,000 

Bk.  overdraft 3,6.59 

Payables 5,524^023 

Open  acts.,  etc 260,972 

Int.  accrued 140.113 

Taxes,  etc.  due 838,419 

Stumpage  dues 127,953 

do.       reserve 299,326 

Capital  tax 96,941 

Ground  rent 24,375 

Accruals 95,697 

Divid.  due 1,818 


Total  current $13,317,817 

Deferments $      157,.500 

Reserves 2.099,245 

S])l.  reserves 2,902.617 

Surplus 106,840 


Total .$80,070,020 


MRS.  EDDY  LEFT  $3,500,000. 

Ottawa  —  The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada, 
McGill  University  and  Dalhousie  University  are  among 
thi?  chief  beneficiaries  of  the  estate  of  the  late  Mrs.  E 
B.  Eddy,  of  Hull. 

The  will  shows  that  the  deceased  lady  left  an  estate 
of  three  and  one-half  million  dollars.  The  majority  of 
the  estate  consists  of  f>ei-sonal  property,  bank  and 
other  stocks,  bonds  and  real  est-ate. 

To  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Canada  the  sura  of 
$200,000  is  bequeathed,  while  McGill  University  re- 
ceives the  .same  amount  for  establishment  of  a  chair 
or  chairs  to  l)i?i  known  as  the  E.  B.  Eddy  chair.  The 
grant  of  half  a  million  dollars  to  Dalhousie  University 
is  to  be. continued  and  the  remaining  unpaid  instal- 
ments, which  amount  to  around  $185,000,  are  to  be 
continuc<l  and  paid  off  out  of  the  estate. 

Other  beneficiaries  of  the  will  are:  Robert  T.  Sheriff, 
a  bi-otlier,  1,007  shares  of  stock  in  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Co., 
and  the  Eddy  house  and  contents;  a  hospital  in  New- 
castle, N.B.,  $25,000,  with  provision  that  if  .$25,000  or 
more  is  left  out  of  the  residue  of  the  estate,  the  hospital 
receive  half  of  the  surplus,  while  the  widow's  and  or- 
I)hans'  fund  receives  the  other  half. 

Five  thousand  dollars  is  left  to  tJie  schools  of  Chat- 
ham, N.B. 

Mrs.  E.  J.  Richardson,  of  San  Diego,  California,  a 
sister,  is  given  a  life  estate  and  tlie  inten?.st  of  $350,000 
worth  of  war  bonds. 


Total  assets $80,070,020 


Mr.  William  Whyte  has  returned  to  Montreal  from 
a  successful  trip  to  the  Orient.  He  reports  a  very  en- 
joyable experience  and  will  very  soon  he.  calling  on  the 
trade  in  the  interests  of  Ayer's  Fe1t.<*  and  Niagara 
Wires. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 

A-3.  Bleached  Esparto  Pulp.  Iv  AHNOLUD,  Rev. 
Univ.  Papeterie,  iv  (April,  1!)21).  Xote.s  on  the  nature, 
(|u;iliti«'s,  and  use  of  bieaciiod  esparto  pulp.— A.  P.-C. 

A-3.  Uses  of  Papyrus.  Paper,  xxviii,  6  (April  i:5, 
1!121).      r.ricf    historical    sketch.- -A. P.-C. 

A-7.  Evaluation  of  Lime  by  Caustici^iing  Test.  CAKL 
JlOE,  Paper  Trade  Journal,  ixxii,  16;  Paper,  xxvm, 
7  (April  20,  llJ21j.  Report  of  the  sulphate  pulp  eoiu- 
inittee  of  T.A.P.P.I.  Brief  study  of  the  miniature  eaus- 
ticizinj;  test  for  ovaluation  of  lime  propo.sed  by  MarUn 
L.  (h-ifi'in  and  consisting  in  boiling  a  weighed  quantity 
of  the  lime  to  be  tested  for  one  hour  with  a  slight  ex- 
cess of  soda  ash  (See  Paper,  xix,  4).  Comparative  r;-- 
.sults  may  be  obtained  within  a  wide  variation  of  con- 
eentrations.  By  continuous  boiling  63.2  per  cent  of 
the  total  amount  of  lime  was  converted  into  earbon- 
afc?  after  thirty  minutes,  and  65.0  per  cent  after  forty- 
five  minutes.  "  One  hour's  boiling  apparently  brings 
etpiilibrium  between  the  reacting  bodies  under  tlie  con- 
ditions of  the  exp?riments.  When  the  solution  was 
brought  to  a  boil  and  then  agitated  without  further 
heating,  the  rate  of  cooling  had  a  very  marked  influence 
ou  the  causticity.  In  this  special  case  tlnei  lime  was 
rather  hard  buriit ;  and  it  is  very  likely  that  a  softer 
burnt  lime  would  have  entered  into  a  more  complete 
reaction  below  the  boiling  point,  if  thoroughly  agi- 
tated. The  test  might  therefore  perhaps  give  an  in- 
dication as  to  whethur  the  burning  hai?  been  carried  to 
a  i>oint  to  make  a  desirable  product  for  causticizing 
pur|)oses  by  noting  the  equilibrium  at  and  below  the 
boiling  point. — A.  P.-C. 

A412.  Casein  Used  in  Coating  Paper.  CIjARKE 
MARIOX,  Paper,  xxviii,  7  ;  Paper  Trade  Journal,  Ixxii, 
16:  Paper  Mill,  xliv,  16.  Outline  of  the  methods  of 
nuuiul'acture  of  casein,  and  of  thi?i  methods  of  deter- 
mining solubility,  strength,  moisture,  color  and  odor, 
acidity,  insoluble  matter,  ash,  alkali,  starch,  viscosity 
and  grease. — -A.  P.-C. 

B-3.  Forest  Conservation  and  Perr.etuation.  Pulp 
and  Paper,  xix  (May  12,  1921  ,i.  A  i)k'a  for  scientific 
forestry  in  Canada,  and  especially  for  proper  fire  pro- 
tection and  for  the  putting  of  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment railways  under  the  forest  protectivie;  rules  of  the 
I'aihvay  commission. —  A.  P.-(\ 

B-9.  National  Control  of  Forest  Devastation.  F.  E 
OLMSTED,  J.  For.,  May,  1921,  p.  468.  An  analysis  of 
the  new  Capper  bill,  now  under  consideration  in  the 
United  States  Senate.  This  bill  provides  for  national 
control  of  the  i)reveiition  of  forest  devastation,  as  con- 
trasted with  the  Snell  bill,  under  whicli  the  principal 
elements  of  control  would  be  furnished  by  the  resjxM't- 
ive  States.  See  comments  on  the  Snell  bill,  by  11.  A. 
REYNOLDS  and  E.  A.  SHERMAN  at  pages  479  and 
494  of  the  same  issue. — C.Ij. 

B-9.  Ontario's  Self -Renewing  Gold  Mine.  ROBSON 
BLACK.  Can.  For.  Mag..  April.  1921,  p.  223.  A  dis- 
cussion of  the  economic  imitortance  of  its  forests  to 
Ontario — C.L. 

B-9.  Forestry  in  Relation  to  Land  Economics.  W.  D. 
STERRETT,  J.  For.,  .March,  1921.  p.  224.— C.L. 


B-9.  National  Needs  and  Sustained  Annual  Yield  of 
the  Forest.  RUSSELL  WATSON,  J.  For.,  April,  1921. 
]i.  ;J90.  I'redicts  that  the  present  virgin  stands  of 
timber  in  the  United  States  will  be  practically  gone  in 
1980  and  states  that  the  outlook  for  adequate  timber 
supplies  for  the  near  future  is  not  verv  encouraging. 
—C.L. 

BIG..  Decay  of  Wood  as  Influenced  by  Moisture. 
WALTER  II.  SNELL.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  (May  19. 
1921).  Outline  of  what  is  known  regarding  the  air 
and  moisture  relations  of  fungi  which  cause  decay  of 
wood,  liesults  obtaiiu'd  by  iluench  in  the  course  of 
a  long  series  of  experiments  uixjii  the  fungi  which 
cause  sapstaining  or  bluestaining  of  sap  lumber  and 
also  upon  several  fungi  M-hich  cause  decay,  showed 
that  none  of  the  fungi  of  either  group  could  invade 
fresh  (i.e.,  green)  sapwood,  which  contained  50  per 
cent  of  water  (equivalent  to  143  percent  of  water  cal- 
culated on  the  oven-drj'-  weight  of  the  wood).  As  the 
wood  was  dried,  it  was  found  that  the  fungi  invaded 
the  wood  more  deepl.y  and  did  more  damage  the  drier 
the  wood,  up  to  a  certain  limit.  He  failed  to  point  out 
that  the  actual  percentages  which  he  reported  hold 
onl.y  for  woods  of  about  the  same  density  as  those  he 
used  and  do  not  apply  to  lighter  or  heavier  woods. 
Results  obtained  by  Snell  on  loblolly  pine  sapwood  are 
very  closely  in  line  M-ith  those  of  ]\Iuench  on  Scotch 
pine.  The  greatest  amount  of  deca.y  occurred  between 
33  percent  and  42  percent.  From  42  percent  on,  the 
amount  decreased.  At  50  per  cent  there  was  little 
decay,  and  none  at  60  per  cent.  The  values  represent- 
ing the  upper  moisture  limits  for  decay  will  vary  in- 
versely with  the  density  of  the  wood.  Snell 's  exper- 
iments with  five  diffei'ent  fungi,  four  of  which  occur 
on  pulpwood,  show  that  60  per  cent  of  water  in  the  logs 
will  eliminate  all  danger  of  serious  loss  from  decay. 
A  constant  spray  or  "artificial  fog"  will  keep  the 
logs  sufficiently  wet  to  protect  them  from  both  fire 
and  decay.  Logs  so  wet  will  mould  on  the  outside,  but 
moulds  do  no  damage  to  wood  beyond  discoloring  it 
su|ierficialh'. —  A.    P.-C. 

BO.  Forestry  in  British  India.  T.  S.  WOOLSEY, 
jr..  J.  For.,  :\Iay.  ]9-_'l,  p,  550.— C.L. 

BO.  Present  Day  Forestry  in  Austria.  F.  S.  BAKER. 
J.  For.,  ilay.  1921.  p.  5.58.— C.L. 

BO.  Forest  Research  in  Canada.  CLYDE  LEAVITT. 
Can.  For.  Mag.,  Nov.  IHliO,  p.  519.  Discusses  forest  re- 
search with  special  reference  to  the  projects  inaugur- 
ated by  the  Commission  of  Conservation. — C.L. 

BO.  Rewards  for  Trained  Foresters  in  Canada.  C.  D. 
IIOWK.  Can.  For.  Mag..  Nov..  19L>().  p.  .-.L'C.     C.L. 

B-0.  Forest  Experiments  in  New  Brunswick.  W.  M. 
R.OBKHTSON,  Can.  For.  Mag..  Feb..  1921,  p.  81.  Des- 
cribes forest  research  work  on  the  limits  of  the  Bath- 
urst  Lumber  Company  tlirough  a  cooperative  arrange- 
ment between  tlie  New  Brunswick  Forest  Service,  the 
Bathurst  Lumber  Comiiany  and  the  Commission  of 
Conservation.     C.L. 

BO.  Effect  of  Forests  on  Flow  of  Streams.  Can 
For.  Ma^.,  April,  1921,  p.  218.  Discusses  the  results 
of  experiments  conducted  at  the  Swiss  engineering 
station  at  Zurich. — C.L. 
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BO;  R-11.  Second  National  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion in  Forestry.  .1.  W.  'roUxVIEV,  J.  For.,  Feb.,  ]!J21, 
p.  ]67.--(J.L. 

C-6.  Saw  Fitting  Tool.  ('an.  patent  No.  210,0:J7, 
GUSTAF  ANDERSON,  Atlin,  B.C.,  April  5,  1921. 
Claims  allowed  19.— A.  P.-C. 

C-6.  Saw  Straightening  Anvil.  Can.  patent  No.  210,- 
1G9,  THOMAS  WKISP.,  Vaneouver,  B.C.,  April  5,  1921. 
Claims  allowed  7. — A.  P.-C. 

D-4.  Hall  Process  for  Groundwood.  Report  ol' 
groundwood  committee.  T. A. P.P.I.  W.  A.  MUNROE, 
eliairman,  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix  (April  28,  1921)  ;  Paper 
Trade  Journal,  Ixxii,  Ki ;  Paper  Mill,  xliv,  16.  In  this 
process  the  .surface  of  the  stone  is  burred  giving 
grooves  through  which  the  fibers  ground  in  one  pocket 
can  escape  regrinding  "under  the  other  succeeding 
pockets,  thus  preserving  intact  the  particles  of  fibers 
necessai'y  to  the  formation  of  a  perfect  sheet  of  paper, 
it  results  in  an  increased  .vield  of  about  2501b  of  ptilp 
l)er  cord  of  wood,  and  is  a  considerable  curtailing  of 
the  amount  of  sulphite  required  (up  to  100  per  cent  in 
certain  cases)  owing  to  the  better  quality  of  the  fibers. 
The  paper  gives  entire  satisfaction  in  the  printing 
press  and  is  generall.v  preferred  to  ])aper  made  in  the 
usual  manner  with  a  much  greater  ])roportion  of  sulpli- 
ite.  Steam  cooking  before  grinding  gave  a  good  grade 
of  pulp;  but  the  additional  labor  involved,  the  expense 
of  live  steam,  etc.,  rendered  this  too  expensive. — A. 
P.-C. 

F-5.  Rinraan's  Modified  Sulphate  Process.  RROR 
N.  SEGERFELT,  Paper,  xxviii,  7;  Pulp,  and  Paper, 
xix,  452-3  (April  28,  1921) ;  Paper  Trade  Journal, 
Ixxii,  16.  In  the  Rinnian  proci;'iss  the  wood  is  rooked 
with  weak  caustic  soda  solution  in  the  presence  of  a 
weak  reducing  material,  preferably  mercury,  the  tem- 
perature not  exceeding  170°  Cent.  After  cooking,  the 
pulp  i.s  washed  in  ordinary  diffusers,  and  the  black 
liquor  evaporated  to  about  35°  Be  and  at  60°  Cent. 
Sufficient  fresh  caustic  is  added,  to  comiiensate  for 
losses,  and  also  lime  is  added,  and  th\^  mixture  distilled 
at  not  over  500°  Cent.,  in  the  presence  of  a  small 
amount  of  steam.  (See  Br.  patent  No.  116,288,  Pulp 
and  Paper,  xvii,  1072,  Dec.  11,  1919).  The  advantages 
are:  entire  elimination  of  bad  odors;  the  yield  of  pulp 
is  as  high  or  higher  and  tlie  (piality  better  tlian  with 
the  ordinary  suljihate  process;  no  hard  scali.'s  on  the 
heating  surfaces  of  the  evaporators  or  concentrators; 
loss  of  alkali  of  only  2  to  3.5  per  cent  of  the  pulp  pro- 
duced ;  lower  lime  consumption.  Any  quality  of  pulp 
desined  may  be  obtained  b.v  suitably  varying  the  con- 
ditions of  cooking. — A.  P.-. 

G-4;  M-0.  Weightometer  for  Pulp.  E.  .1.  TKliMIiEY. 
Paper,  xxviii,  7;  Paper  Trade  Journal,  Ixxii,  16;  Paper 
Mill,  xliv,  16.  Description  of  the  new  Allen  weighto- 
meter, which  is  designed  specially  for  measuring  slush 
pulp,  and  which  may  also  be  used  (with  api>ropriate 
changes  in  design)  for  weighing  chips,  acid,  grain,  coal, 
etc.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  hexagonal  rotor,  the 
shaft  of  which  is  carried  in  ball  bearings  which  are  at- 
tached to  two  scale  beams,  one  on  each  side  of  the  vat 
containing  the  rotor.  The  beams  are  supported  on 
knife-edge  bearings,  and  the  weight  of  the  rotor  and 
the  stock  it  contains  is  counterbalanced  by  weights  at 
the  other  ends  of  the  beam.  When  sufficient  stock  has 
been  delivered  into  the  top  compartment  (of  the  six) 
of  the  rotor  to  .just  overbalance  the  weights  at  the  ends 
of  the  beams,  the  latter  pivots  on  the  knife-edge  bear- 


ings and  the  rotor  is  slightly  depressed,  thereby  releas- 
ing a  finger  on  the  compartment  from  a  stop  in  the  end 
of  the  vat.  The  rotor  turns  forward,  delivering  the 
stock  from  the  filled  compartment  and  bringing  the 
next  compartment  in  position  to  be  filled.  Suitable 
dashpots  and  trigger  absorb  the  momentum  and  cause 
the  rotor  to  come  to  rest  without  too  much  shock,  and 
j)revent  the  rotor  from  rotating  backwards.  The 
weightometer  is  used  in  conjunction  with  a  Trimbey 
stock  consistence  regulator,  so  that  the  stock  delivered 
to  the  apparatus  is  always  of  the  same  consistence, 
within  very  narrow  limits. — A.P.-C. 

H-5.  Effects  of  Variables  on  Bleaching  Efficiency. 
(JEOK'(!E  K.  SPENCE,  Paper,  xxviii.  7;  Paper  Trade 
Journal,  Ixxii.  Ifi.  Report  of  the  soda  pulp  committee 
of  T.A.IMM.  P.leaching  tests  carried  out  have  .shown 
that  increasing  the  consistence  improves  the  color  and 
shortens  the  bleaching  time,  increasing  the  bleacliiiig 
temperature  up  to  120°  Fahi',,  imi)roves  the  color  and 
shortens  the  bleaching  time,  while  increase  in  temjjer- 
ature  much  beyond  this  point  will  shorten  the  bleach- 
ing time  but  lower  the  color. — A.P.-C. 

K-7.  Two-roll  Beater.  Fr.  patent  No.  514,86.-).  JT'LES 
ElKJENE  r.KOTEL.  (Isere),  France.  Papeterie,  xliii 
(April  25,  1921 ).  The  rolls  are  placed  in  the  two  ends 
of  the  l)eater  and  the  driving  pulleys  of  the  rolls  are 
placed  in  a  space  between  the  rolls,  which  replaces  the 
midfeathcr.— A.P.-C. 

K-8.  Coloring  Paper.  Patent  ai)plied  for  by  JOSEPH 
TA\'EH1)ET,  (Seine)  France.  Papeterie,  xliii  (April 
25,  1921).  The  colored  solution  is  sjjrayed  on  to  the 
liaper  web  at  a  point  situated  preferably  between  two 
sections  of  the  driers. — A.  P.-C. 

K-10.  Control  of  Alum  Content  of  the  Tub  Sizing 
Bath.  P.  W.  CODWTSE,  Pulp  and  Paper,  (May  12. 
1!'21).  The  method  consists  essentially  in  titrating 
the  size  bath  with  decinormal  caustic  soda  using  thymol 
blue  (dibromothymolsulphothalein)  paper  as  outside 
indicator.  A  correction  factor  must  be  applied,  wiiieli 
is  determined  by  titrating  a  sample  of  the  alum  used  in 
preparing  the  size  bath  by  the  volumetric  method  pre- 
viously published  by  the  author  (see  Pulp  and  Paper, 
xviii,  July  8,  1920)  and  also  under  the  conditions  of 
this  test  with  brom  thymol  blue.  A  correction  must  be 
applied  for  the  original  alkalinity  or  acidity  of  the 
gelatin  that  is  employed.  Blue  litmus  paper  may  be 
used  for  this  work,  but  the  errors  involved  are  much 
greater  than  with  brom  thymol  blue.  The  bearing  of 
this  test  on  the  physico-chemical  properties  of  the^tub 
sizing  solution  and  of  the  test  paper  are  noted.  A  gra- 
phical chart  which  eliminates  the  larger  part  of  the 
calculations  is  included. — A.P.-C. 

K-12.  Couch  Roll.  Fr.  patent  No.  512,106,  CHRIS- 
TIAN SEVItOLl),  (iermany,  Oct.  6,  1920.  Papier,  xxiv 
(March.  1921)  :  Papeterie,  xliii  (March  25,  1921).  The 
water  is  i-emoved  from  the  inside  of  the  roll  by  means 
of  curved  rotating  blades,  with  or  without  the  aid  of 
suction. — A.P.-C. 

K-12.  Dandy  RoU.  Fr.  patent  No.  513,345,  HUGO 
SCHMEIL.  Papeterie.  xliii  (March  25,  1921).  The  roll 
is  mounted  in  ball  bearings  which  are  pivoted  in  open 
forks.  The  stems  of  the  latter  rest  each  on  a  plate  sup- 
ported by  a  series  of  relatively  heavy  springs  which  in 
turn  rest  on  another  plate,  the  two  plates  being  placed 
in  a  suitable  liousing.  To  obtain  a  more  silent  opera- 
tion, springs  may  also  be  made  to  act  on  top  of  the 
ball  bearings.— A.  P.-C. 

(continued  on  p.  888) 
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Every  week  evidence  is  l)eiii{,'  l)n)iight  to  tiie  notice 
of  the  Ottawa  authorities  and  the  Air  Board  officials 
of  the  invaluable  work,  in  the  direction  of  fire  patrol 
and  fire-fighting  that  is  done  by  sea-planes.  A  recent 
rejjort  from  the  Manitoba  Fire  In.speetor,  regarding  the 
work  being  done  in  the  Lake  Winnipeg  section,  in- 
cludes a  statement  by  the  District  Fire  Ranger,  operat- 
ing from  Victoria  Beach  with  Major  Basil  llobbs,  in 
charge  of  the  Air  Board  station  there,  to  the  effect  that 
he  was  "satisfied  that  the  Lake  Winnipeg  section 
would  now  get  the  protection  its  timber  supply  war- 
i-auted,"  as  a  result  of  the  aerial  patrols  carried  out  by 
ftlajor  Hobbs.  An  instance  was  given  of  the  value  of 
this  work  is  that  of  a  fire,  spotted  40  miles  inland  at 
four  o'clock  one  afternoon,  which  was  being  success- 
fully fought  by  fire-fighters,  transported  by  sea-plane, 
at  six  o'clock  the  next  morning. 

A  new  lumber  concern  is  with  headquarlers  in  Port 
Arthui',  Out.,  is  starting  up.  Lumbei-,  timber  aiul  pulp- 
wood  will  be  dealt  in  by  this  concern,  which  is  taking 
the  name  of  the  Thunder  Bay  Lumber  Company,  Ltd., 
and  whieli  will  acquire  the  assets  and  properties  of  the 
Thunder  Bay  Lumber  and  Fuel  Company. 

President  Harding  attached  his  signature  on  Tues- 
day in  last  week  to  the  Underwood  resolution  author- 
izing commission  negotiations  with  Canada  over  the 
importation  of  wood  pulp  for  printing  paper.  Pulp 
and  paper  men  here,  with  whom  the  writer  has  spoken 
with  reference  to  this  matter,  fail  to  see  what  negotia- 
tions with  the  Dominion  Government  can  effect,  if  the 
American  object  in  view  is  to  abrogate  the  regulations 
stipulating  that  wood  cut  on  Crown  lands  in  Ontario 
and  Quebec  shall  be  manufactured  in  this  country.  For 
such  regulations  and  matters  of  purely  Provincial  con- 
cern— indeed,  there  are  no  Dominion  regulations  of  any 
kind  to  that  effect — and  therefore  any  negotiations 
with  i-egard  to  them  must  be  with  the  Provincial  Gov- 
ernments. Moreover,  as  these.  Provincial  rights  are 
very  properly  regarded  a.s  invaluable,  in  the  present 
condition  of  our  forests,  it  is  difficult  to  I'oiu-eive  wluil 
inducement  for  their  surreiuler  can  be  offered  to  the 
Provincial  Governments. 

This  week  the  writer  had  a  talk  with  some  parties 
who  have  lately  been  at  Dixon  Creek  near  Haileybury, 
Ont.,  where  the  new  fifty  ton  groundwood  mill  of  tlie 
Temiskaming  Pulp  aiul  Paper  Company  is  going  up. 
They  say  that  this  will  be  a  first-rate  structure,  which 
will  have  the  roof  on  it  this  fall,  i-eady  for  the  installa- 
tion of  the  equipment.  The  work  has  proceeded  very 
rapidlj'  and  satisfactorily.  The  Temiskaming  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company  has  for  its  President,  Mr.  Alexander 
Fasken,  a  Toronto  Lawyer,  of  the  fimn  of  Fasken,  Rob- 
ertson, Cliadwick  and  Sedgcwick,  who,  by  the  way,  has 
recently  been  made  a  K.C. 

A  Michigan  concern,  by  the  name  of  the  Detriot  Sul- 
phite Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  has  recently  seeui-ed 
an  extra  Provincial  license  for  the  carrying  on  of  busi- 
ness in  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

Great  interest  was  taken  in  Toronto  in  pul]i  and 
paper  circles  in  general,  in  the  meeting  of  the  Kiordon 
Company's  creditors  which  took  place  last  Friday. 
There    was    some    surprise    expressed  that  no  official 


.  atenient  was  available  at  the  close  of  the  meeting, 
which  was  confined  to  actual  creditors  of  the  Companj'. 
It  is  understood,  however,  that  the  new  financing  plans 
which  were  submitted  will,  when  offically  formulated, 
provide  for  a  sum  of  between  $8,000,000  and  $10,- 
000,000  for  the  purjjose  of  carrying  the  Conii)any's  in- 
debtedness, and  placing  it  in  a  position  to  carry  on,  and 
liiat,  as  part  and  j)arcel  of  such  an  arrangement,  the 
pi'esent  shareholdeis  of  the  Company  will  lose  all  their 
holdings,  but  will  retain  the  right  to  subscribe  ahead 
of  other  investors  to  the  new  issue  of  bonds,  such  bonds 
to  carry  with  them  a  bonus  issue  of  new  stock.  As  to 
the  prospect  of  these  plans  successfully  maturing, 
ojjinions  which  one  hears  expressed  are  of  widely  dif- 
fering tenor.  In  part,  their  ultimate  success  is  held 
to  hinge  upon  the  question  of  whether  or  not  a  large 
payment,  due  from  the  Company  to  the  Edwards  in- 
terests this  month, — the  amount  in  {juestion  is  no  less 
than  one  $1,. 500, 000  can  be  met.  This  payment,  it  ap- 
pears, is  due  on  the  Company's  purchase  of  the  Ed- 
wards timber  limits.  In  those  limits,  the  Company  al- 
read,y  has  a  large  equity,  it  seems,  as  a  consequence  of 
previous  paj^ments  amounting,  it  is  said,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, to  over  •$."), 000, 000,  but  the  title  does  not  psiss  to 
it  until  the  payment  of  the  $1,500,000  due  this  month 
has  been  made.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that,  if  this  sum  is 
not  forthcoming  this  month,  the  Companj-  stands  liable 
to  a  vei-y  grave  loss.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  interests  concerned  will  not  in  all  likelihood,  agree 
to  a  further  extension  of  time  on  this  payment — one 
such  extension,  it  is  stated,  has  already  been  granted. 

The  Canadian  Barking  Drum  Company,  of  Toronto, 
rej)orts  the  sales  through  its  Toronto  office  of  another 
drum  to  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.. 
which  has  previously  purchased  from  it  a  very  large 
number  of  drums,  and  also  of  a  drum  to  the  Dryilen 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company.  The  Chicago  office  also  re 
ports  contracts  for  drums  awarded  b\-  the  Kacquette 
River  Pulp  and  Paper  Companj'  and  the  Consolidated 
Water  Power  and  Paper  Company. 

Mr.  James  Simpson,  the  well-known  Socialist,  ad- 
dressed a  large  meeting  of  striking  printers  and  their 
wives,  held  in  the  Labor  Temple,  Toronto,  the  other 
day,  gave  a  review  of  the  strike  situation  in  Toronto 
from  its  start  down  to  the  present.  lie  stated  that,  at 
|)resent,  there  are  some  875  employees  of  local  printing 
establishments  out  on  strike,  and  that  more  than 
$](i,000  a  month — which  is  supplemented  by  a  few  dol- 
lars a  week  per  man  from  the  local  Union's  fund.s — is 
being  ]>aid  ont  by  the  international  fund  in  the  form 
of  strike  pay. 

Very  satisfactory  reports  are  received  of  the  oper- 
ations at  the  groundwood  plant  of  the  Fort  William 
Paper  Company.  It  is  stated  that  the  plant  is  working 
to  capacity  with  plenty  of  orders  booked  and  busine.ss 
in  sight.  Colonel  Thonuis  Gibson,  of  Toronto,  is  the 
President  of  this  company. 

Last  week,  the  striking  printers  at  (Mtawa.  belong- 
ing to  the  Typographical  and  Printing  Pressmen's 
Unions,  which  have  been  on  strike  since  the  1st  of  June 
for  the  forty-four  hour  week,  published,  foi-  the  first 
time,  an  official  two-sheet  organ  entitled  "The  Printers' 
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Inkling."  Jt  contained  the  announcement  that  it  is 
endorsed  by  the  Trades  and  Labor  Council,  and  is  sup- 
ported by  9,000  working  men  with  a  purchasing  power 
of  more  than  $200,000  a  week.  It  is  issued  from  the 
Printers"  and  Pressmen '.s  (Jlearing  House,  and  is  bi- 
lingual in  character.  It  carries  a  quantity  of  advertis- 
ing and  solicits  public  and  private  printing. 

In  Saint  Luke's  Presbyterian  Church,  Bathurst,  N.B., 
at  9.30  on  the  evening  of  August  8rd.,  Miss  Mary  Mae- 
Lean,  daughter  of  Mr.  Angus  MacLean,  became  the 
bride  of  Mr.  Robert  Edwin  Sproule,  of  Ottawa.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Archibakl. 

The  capital  stock  of  The  Nashwaak  Pulp  &  Paper 
Company,  Limited,  has  been  increased  from  seventy- 
five  thousand  dollars  to  eight  hundred  and  twent.v- 
five  thousand  dollars  by  supplementary  letters  patent. 
The  increase  is  made  by  the  addition  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  shares  to  be  sold  at  five  dollars  a 
share  and  to  be  classed  as  preference  shares. 

Large  shipments  of  groundwood  pulp  are  being  sent 
by  the  Fort  William  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  to  the  Lauren- 
tide  Co.  The  new  mill  at  Fort  William  is  reported 
operating  continuously  and  .successfully. 

A  despatch  from  Port  Arthur  reports  that  plans  are 
under  way  for  refinancing  the  Kaministiquia  Pulp  Co. 
in  order  to  put  it  again  in  commission  by  the  bond- 
holders. 

A  Forestry  Convention  will  be  held  at  Vancouver  and 
Victoria  next  September. 

An  extensive  tour  of  Ontario  by  the  Forest  Exhibit 
Car  commenced  July  21st  and  will  cover  practically  the 
whole  of  the  forested  areas  along  railway  lines.  A 
unique  method  of  advertising  the  coming  of  the  Ex- 
hibit Car  was  employed  in  the  Lake  St.  John  region 
where  aei'oplanes  acted  as  advance  agents  and  by  fly- 
ing low  over  many  villages  dropped  hand  bills  by  thou- 
sands. 

Ten  thousand  copies  of  a  new  Forest-Book  in  English 
anil  10,000  copies  in  French  are  being  prepared  by  the 
C'aiiadian  Forestiy  Association  for  presentation  to 
senior  Boy  Scouts  and  to  senior  boys  in  the  French- 
speaking  communities  of  Quebec. 

The  Forest  Exhibit  Car,  with  French  and  English- 
speaking  officer  aljoard  has  just  tiompleted  a  success- 
ful tour  of  the  Quebec  and  Lake  St.  John  Railway.  In 
addition  to  the  stream  of  visitors  to  the  car  through  the 
day,  evening  meetings  were  held  at  w-hich  addresses  on 
forest  protection  were  given  and  motion  pictures  shown. 
Parish  priests  and  other  local  leaders  took  a  prominent 
part  in  these  meetings.  The  evening  attendance  varied 
from  650  at  such  points  as  Metabetchouan  and  St.  Gede- 
on,  to  over  3,000  at  Chicoutimj.  At  the  latter  place  the 
grand  stand  of  the  Fair  Grounds  was  used  by  the  audi- 
ence and  a  special  platform  erected  for  the  speakers. 

The  pulp  mill  of  the  Bear  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Co, 
has  been  closed  for  lack  of  water.  The  rain  fall  this 
year  has  been  only  about  1/3  of  normal. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Advising  Board  of  the  N.  B. 
Department  of  Lands  and  Mines,  this  week,  the  Pijip- 
seot  Pulp  Co.  asked  permission  to  export  timber  in- 
fested with  the  spruce  bud-worm.  A  recnnimendntion 
will   be   nuule   to   the   Lieut. -(xovernor. 


CARL  GUSTAF  NILS  HAMSON. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  K.  Gustaf  X.  Hanson,  a  well 
known  sulphite  engineer,  passed  away  in  Montreal. 

Born  in  Sweden  1H80,  and  coming  from  the  old 
.sulphite  maker  family,  of  which  Magnus  and  Nils,  his 
uncles,  and  Magnus  Jr.,  his  brother,  also  are  members, 
he  graduated  as  a  mechanical  engineer  from  Chalmers 
Technical  Institute  of  (iothenburg,  Sweden,  and  there- 
after worked  as  engineer  in  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  several  Swedish  sulphite  mills. 

Mr.  Hanson  came  to  the  United  States  in  1913  and 
entered  the  employ  of  the  New  York  &  Pennsylvania 
Paper  Co.,  Johnsonburg,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  until 
1915  when  he  was  a])pointed  general  superintendent 
of  the  St.  Lawrence  Pulp  &  Lumber  Corp.,  Chandler, 
Que. 

In  the  fall  of  1916  Mr.  Hanson  was  made  chief  en- 
gineer of  the  Ha.  Ha.  Bay  Sulphite  Co.,  Port  Alfred, 
Que.,  and  supervised  the  construction  of  this  mill. 
When  the  mill  commenced  manufacturing,  early  191S, 
he  was  appointed  mill  manager  and  remained  in  that 
capacity  until  the  fall  of  1920  when  he  took  up  the 
position  of  assistant  to  the  local  manager  of  the 
Kipawa  plant  of  the  Riordon  Co.  Ltd.  The  great 
success  of  the  Ha.  Ha.  Bay  Sulphite  Co.,  starting  the 
mill  and  getting  up  to  full  production  in  record  time, 
was  to  a  large  extent  due  to  his  efforts. 

He  was  considered  as  one  of  the  best  sulphite  engin- 
ers  in  Canada  and  as  a  man  of  sterling  qualities,  whose 
loss  is  deeply  felt  among  a  great  number  of  friends. 
He  leaves  a  widow  and  little  daughter. 


JAMES  IMRIE  WAS  67. 

Death  cauic  suddenly  to  .Mr.  James  liiirie,  manager 
of  the  Montreal  l)ranch  of  W.  .1.  Gage  and  Company, 
stationei-s,  when  he  M'as  spending  a  week  end  at  Morin 
Heights.  When  he  left  Montreal  on  Fridaj^  afternoon 
last  after  attending  to  business  as  usual,  he  was  appar- 
ently in  good  health,  but  on  Saturday  morning  he  eom- 
l)lain('tl  to  his  family  of  a  pain  in  his  chest.  Medical 
aid  was  called  in,  and  it  was  thought  that  there  was 
nothing  beyoiid  an  attack  of  indigestion.  After  lunch, 
however,  while  resting,  Mr.  Imrie  suddenly  collapsed 
and  died  before  help  could  be  rendered. 

The  late  Mr.  James  Imrie  was  born  in  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  and  was  67  years  oC  age.  Coming  to  this  coun- 
try ab(nit  fifty  years  ago.  he  settled  down  in  Toronto 
in  the  stationery  business  with  Warwick  Brothers  of 
that  city.  Over  twent.v-five  years  ago  he  came  to 
]\Iontreal  as  representative  of  Wi  J.  Gage  and  Com- 
pany, Toronto,  stationeis.  and  has  held  the  manager- 
shi|)  foi'  them  ever  since. 

Mr.  Iniric  is  survived  bv  his  widow. 


RECEIVER  FOR  NEWSPAPER. 

Announcement  of  the  apjiointment  of  the  Unioii 
Trust  Company  of  Detroit,  as  reci.^iver  for  The  Detroit 
Times,  an  evening  new.spaper,  has  been  made  following 
a  petition  for  involuntary  liiinki'ui)ti-y.  filed  in  Federal 
Court  Satui'day. 


DONNACONA  CO.  SECURES  LIMIT. 

Tiniher  limits  located  at  the  watershed  of  the  Jacques 
Cartier  River,  in  ilontmoreiu-y  County,  have  been  pui'- 
chased  by  the  Donnacona  Pulp  and  Pa])er  Co,,  from  the 
Province.  The  company  was  interested  in  these  limits 
on  account  of  the  necessity  of  supplying  their  mills 
with  timber  the  whole  year  i^ound.  Tin?  price  of  ad- 
judication was  set  at  >f;700  per  square  mile.  The  stumi)- 
age  (lues  will  be  paid  at  a  rate  of  5  cent,s  over  th? 
minimum  fixed  by  Order-in-Couneil  in  1920. 

The  River  aux  Outardes  timber  limits,  which  were 
also  on  sale,  had  no  biddjrs  and  the  same  was  tlie 
base  in  regard  to  the  Manicouagan  water  |)0wer,  also 
offered  for  auction. 
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K-12.  Improved  Suction  Boxes.  Fr.  patent  No.  511,- 
466,  -lACOi;  IIKESS,  ({("rinaiiy,  and  ROI'.ERT  JOSEPH 
MARX,  En<jlan(1,  Se])t.  24,  1920.  Papier,  xxiv  (March 
1921) ;  Papeterie,  xliii,  (March  25,  1921).  The  suction 
])oxes  are  jjlaccd  side  l)y  side  without  any  space  between 
them.  It  is  claimed  that  in  this  manner  better  dehy- 
dration is  obtaiiu'd  with  less  suction.  The  power  con- 
sumpton  and  the  wear  on  the  wire  and  on  the  machine 
are  less,  and  the  quality  and  uniforinity  of  the  i)aper 
are  improved. — A.P.-f. 

K-14.  Paper  Winders.  Fr.  patent  No.  479,857,  LEON 
TlllRY,  Belgium.  Papeterie,  xli  (May  25,  19i;)); 
Paper,  xxvii,  25  )Feb.  2:^  1921).  See  Pulp  and  Paper, 
xvii   (Sept.  25,  1919).--A.P.-('. 

K-14.  Slitting  and  Rewinding  Problems.  Pulp  and 
Paper,  xiv  (May  5,  1921).  Brief  comments  on  the  re- 
sults achieved  by  the  Cameron  Machine  Company  dur- 
ing the  last  ten  years,  in  the  designing  of  standard  and 
special  type.s  of  .slitting  and  rewinding  machines  for 
service  in  the  paper  trade. — A.P.-C. 

K-18.  Fiber  Board.  Can.  patent  No.  210.05ti, 
MAXLEY  CHEW,  Midland,  Ont.,  April  5,  1921.  As  a 
new  article  of  manufacture,  a  fiber  board  composed  of 
chip  waste  reduced  to  a  cooked,  shi-edded,  pressed, 
dried  state,  permeated  with  a  suitable  chemical  and 
j)hvsical  binder  and  waterproofed.  Claims  allowed  3. 
—A.P.-C. 

K-20.  Parchment  and  Imitation  Parchment.  0. 
SCHUMANN,  Papier-Markt,  March  19,  1921;  Pulp  and 
Paper,  xix,  (May  5,  1921).  Brief  description  of  the 
processes  of  manufacture  of  so-called  genuine  parch- 
ment paper  and  of  imitation  parchment  papers. — 
A.P.-C. 

K-23.  Mottled  Paper.  Fr.  patent  No.  506,632, 
CHARLES  CLARK  ORCUTT,  U.S.A.  Papeterie,  xliii, 
(Marcii  10,  1921).— A.P.-C. 

K-23.  Coating  Paper  with  Metal  Foil.  Fr.  patent  No. 
513,342,  FRITZ  TSCHEIKE,  Germany.  Monit.  Pape- 
terie, Hi  (March  15.  1921)  ;  Papier,  xxiv  (April,  1921). 
— A.P.-(!. 

L-4.  Paper  Bottle.  Can.  patent  No.  210,195,  The  Em- 
pire Pajicr  Bottle  Company,  assignee  of  WALTER  E. 
HINDLE  and  JOHN  DICKINSON,  all  of  New  York 
City,  N.Y.,  U.  S.  A.,  April  5,  1921.  As  a  new  article,  a 
paper  bottle  the  mouth  of  which  is  crimped,  and  an 
external  band  attached  to  the  crimped  material,  said 
band  being  provided  with  a  ripping  member.  Claims 
allowed  9.— A.  P.-C. 

L-7.  Paper  Textile  Apparatus.  A  process  and  ai)pa- 
ratus  for  making  narrow  slits  in  paper  strings  intendeil 
for  the  manufacture  of  sockets  with  collars.  Fr.  patent 
No.  512,5H7.  EMIL  JAGENBERG.  Germany.  Oct.  16. 
1920.    Papier,  xxiv  (Api'il,  19211.— A.  P.-C. 

L.-7  Moistener  for  Paper  Strips  Used  in  Textiles. 
Fr.  patent  No.  512.586,  FERD.  EMIL  JAGENBERCJ, 
German V,  Oct.  16,  1921.  Papier,  xxiv  (April  1921).— 
A.  P.-C.' 

M-0.  Care  of  Metallic  Packings. .  CHARLES  C. 
HALL.  Paper,  xxviii.  6  (April  13,  1921).  Comparison 
of  Duranictallic  packing  (made  by  rolling  antifriction 
metal  into  thin  sheets,  covering  with  a  mixture  of  oil 
and  graphite,  crinkling,  and  then  rolling  and  compress- 
ing thi3i  sheet  into  a  strap  or  bar  which  eontains  many 
small  cells  filled  with  lubricant)  with  fibrous  packings, 
showing  the  advantage  of  tlie  former  over  the  latter. — 
A.  P.-C. 

N-4.  Safety  Features  of  Steam  Boiler  Accessories. 
WARREN    IIILLEAIIY,    Paper,    xxviii,    6    (Ai)ril  13, 


1921).  A  brief  discussion  of  safety  valves,  water  gauge 
glasses,  gauge  cocks,  high  and  low  water  alarms,  pres- 
.surc  gauges,  and  blow-offs. — A.P.-C. 

0-2.  Residual  Aluminum  Compounds  in  Water  Filter 
Effluents.  AP.KL  WOLMAN  ami  FRANK  IIANNAN. 
Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  xxiv  (April  27,  1921).  The  reaction 
of  aluminum  sulj)hate  with  alkalinie  waters  is  a  eom- 
|)lex  mobile  transformation.  The  reaction  seems  to  be 
delicately  depeiulent  upon  the  actual  alkalinity  of  a 
water,  its  hydrogen  ion  concentration,  rather  than  upon 
its  potential  alkalinity.  The  hydrogen  ion  concentra- 
tion in  its  turn  is  regulated  to  a  large  extent  by  carbon 
dioxide  equilibria.  Evidence  so  far  accumulated  s:em.s 
to  indicate  that  complete  precipitation  of  Al  (OH)., 
takes  place  at  a  hydrogen  ion  concentration  somewher.' 
near  the  neutral  point,  PH  7.0,  unless  disturbing  or 
buffer  influences  are  operativi?i.  Outside  of  this  zone 
of  favorable  alkalinity  resolution  of  insoluble  flock 
oecnrs  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  app3arance 
of  aluminum  compounds  in  filter  effluent,  should  not 
be  accei)ted  as  due  to  faulty  operation,  according  to 
orthodox  intierpretations.  but  to  failures  due  to  mis- 
understanding of  the  reactions  involved.  This  state- 
ment is  given  in  the  nature  of  a  hy])othesis,  to  be  sub- 
stantiated by  further  experimi?ntal  evidence.  If  the 
hypothesis  is  found  to  be  true,  the  jiroblem  of  residual 
alumina,  not  only  in  filter  effluents,  but  in  all  coagu- 
lated waters,  mav  h?i  attacked  from  a  new  angle. — 
A.  P.-C. 

0-3.  Permutit  Water  Purifier.  Can.  patent  No.  210.- 
230.  The  Permutit  Company,  New  York,  N.Y'.,  U.  S  A., 
assignee  of  J.  D.  DIEDEL  AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT. 
Berlin,  Germany,  assignee  of  ROBERT  GANS,  Pen- 
kow,  Germany,  April  5,  1921.  A  process  for  the  soften- 
ing of  hard  water  consisting  in  merely  passing  the 
hard  water  downwardly  througli  zeolites,  then  cutting 
off  the  supply  of  water  and  regenerating  the  zeolites 
by  merelj'  passing  through  them  a  solution  of  common 
salt,  and  washing  out  the  salt  solution,  the  washing 
being  so  accomplished  that  no  pocketing  of  the  salt 
solution  occurs,  and  then  passing  hard  water  down- 
wardly through  the  zeolites,  and  so  on.  Claims  allow- 
ed 5.— A.  P.-C. 

P-4.  Treatment  of  Acid  and  Alkali  Burns.  A.  K. 
SMITPI,  M.U.,  manager,  medical  section.  E.  1.  d\i  P(nit 
di?i  Nemours  &  Company,  W^ilmington,  Del..  Chem.  Met. 
Eng..  xxiv  (April  27.  1921.  Outline  of  the  treatment 
used  bv  the  (In  Pont  Company  for  cau-stic  burns. — 
A.  P.-C. 

P  0.  Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers'  Safety  Meet- 
ing. Pulp  and  Paper,  xix  (May  5,  1921).  Brief  ac- 
count of  the  meeting  held  in  Toronto,  April  20,  1921. 
with  texts  of  President  Carruthers"  and  Secretary 
Costigane's  address. — A.  P.-C. 

R-2.  Employees'  Magazines  as  Viewed  by  their 
Editors.  ALBERT  HKiHTOX,  editor  of  "Eagle  A' 
Unity.  Paper,  xxvii,  25  (Feb.  23,  1921.)  —  Results  of 
an  investigation  into  the  purpose  and  usefulness  of 
company  magazines  for  employees,  in  the  form  of  re- 
plies to  a  (piestionnaire  sent  out  to  the  editors  of  forty 
company  jmblieations  representinu'  various  industries. 
—A.  P.-C. 

R-5.  Pulp  &  Paper  Trade  of  Belgium.  Papier,  xxiv. 
(April,  1921.  Statistics  of  the  importations  and  expor- 
tations  of  pulp  and  pap.M-  during  1919  and  1920.  and 
also  of  the  market  values  of  stocks  of  various  pulp 
and  papei'  companies  during  tlu>  bust  year  and  of  the 
last  diviilends  jiaid  by  them. — A.  P.-C. 
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INCBEASED  YIELDS  AND  DECREASED  COOKING 

TIME  BY  IMPREGNATION  IN  THE 

SULPHITE  PROCESS. 

Experiments  made  on  impregnation  of  wood  cliips 
in  the  Sulphite  Process  by  the  Forest  Products  Labor- 
atory, Madison,  Wis.,  and  described  and  explained  in  a 
recent  paper  by  Vance  P.  Edwardes,  are  well  worthy 
of  extended  stud.y  and  consideration  by  mills  which 
make  a  news  grade  of  sulphite  pulp.  Very  excellent  re- 
sults were  obtained  in  shortening  the  cooking  time  while 
the  yield  of  pulp  was  increased  to  a  marked  degree. 

Chemical  examination  and  analysis  of  wood  shows 
that  the  actual  cellulose  content,  in  such  woods  as  spruce, 
fir  and  liemlock,  is  approximately  62  per  cent.,  the  re- 
mainder being  lignin,  with  a  very  small  percentage  of 
volatile  oils,  etc.,  and  not  available  for  chemical  pulp. 

The  cooks  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  were  on 
an  experimental  scale  and  under  conditions  of  close  and 
accurate  control  in  a  small  digester  liolding  about  80 
pounds  of  bone  drj'  chips.  All  figures  for  yield,  acid, 
and  bleach  consumption  were  worked  out  on  the  bone 
dry  weight  of  the  wood,  which  is  the  only  sound  basis 
known.  Several  regular  or  "normal"  cooks  were  made 
in  order  to  put  all  of  the  experiments  on  a  comparative 
basis. 

The  underlying  principle  involved  in  impregnation  is 
to  distribute  the  licjuor  thi-oughout  the  pores  of  the  wood 
so  that  in  the  process  of  cooking,  all  of  the  lignin  will  be 
removed,  but  as  little  cellulose  as  possible  destroyed. 
The  first  experiments  to  obtain  impregnation  were  made 
by  creating  a  vacuum  of  about  20  to  25  inches  of  mer- 
cury in  the  digester  after  it  had  been  filled  with  chips 
and  the  cover  tightly  bolted  on.  Then  the  acid  charge 
was  run  in  through  the  bottom  of  the  digester,  holding 
the  vacuum  at  the  same  time.  The  next  step  was  to 
apply  about  75  jiounds  pressure  to  force  the  acid  into 
the  wood  chips.  Later,  cooks  were  made  by  the  applica- 
tion of  pressure  alone,  and  in  all  of  the  cooks,  various 
degrees  of  vacuum,  pressure,  etc.,  were  tried.  The  in- 
dications were  that  best  results  were  obtained  by  pres- 
sure only. 

The  results  of  these  experiments  seem  to  uidicate  that 
the  pulp  obtained  is  equal  in  strength  to  "regular" 
news  sulphite  and  that  the  color  is  fully  as  good.  How- 
ever, it  may  be  possible  to  effect  two  important  savings 
by  the  use  of  this  principle,  (1)  Decrease  in  time  of 
cook  and  consequently  a  lower  steam  consumption,  and 
(2)  Increase  in  j-ield  from  the  s>?jne  amount  of  wood 
with  practicall}'  the  .same  amount  of  cooking  liquor  as 
in  the  regular  process. 

The  saving  as  indicated  in  the  experiments  was  made 
by  lowering  the  standard  experimental  cooking  time  of 
8  hours  to  4  hours  in  one  case,  although  best  results  were 
obtained  in  about  6I/2  hours.  This  is  nearly  a  20  per 
cent,  decrease,  and  can  be  considered  as  a  possible  aver- 
age figure. 

The  second  important  feature  is  tluit  by  tlie  use  of 
varying  degrees  of  vacuum  and  pressure,  the  percent- 
age of  yield  based  on  the  bone  dry  weight  of  the  chips 
was  increased  from  46  per  cent.,  in  the  "standard" 
cooks,  to  57  per  cent,  and  60  per  cent,  in  several  cases. 
Assuming  that  it  is  ]iossible  to  increase  tlu»  yield  to  52 
per  cent.,  this  would  amount  to  a  saving  of  12  per  cent. 
This  means  an  actual  saving  in  wood  consumption,  be- 
cause more  pulp  is  obtained  from  the  sanu^  wood. 

The  paper  by  Edwardes  also  mentiojis  experiments 
on  a  commercial  scale  also  now  being  tried,  and  they  arc 
certainly  well  worth  the  mo.st  serious  coiisideratiou  of 


any  plant  whicli  makes  sulphite  pulp.  A  10  per  cent, 
decrease  in  cooking  time,  and  a  5  per  cent,  increase  in 
yield  wouKl  mean  a  great  saving  to  tiic  mills,  and  one 
Muit  appears  possible  with  i'vcvy  little  ailded  expense.  It 
will,  however,  be  nece.ssary  to  exercise  close  operating 
control  and  to  know  the  bone  dry  weight  of  the  chips 
used  ill  order  to  apply  this  improved  method  and  figure 
tiic  savings  effected. 


GUMMED  PAPER  PRESERVES  FRUIT. 

.\tliiiitir  City,  Aug.  IL  —  Tiiat  gummed  pai)cr  tai)e 
ciiii  l)c  used  to  preserve  perishable  fruits  and  thereby 
grcalJN-  add  to  the  palatability  as  well  as  to  the  keeping 
qualities  of  fruit,  was  disclosed  at  a  meeting  of  the  (lum- 
med  Paper  Maiuifacturers  at  Atlantic  City,  during  the 
convention  of  the  National  Association  (.f  Cdrrugated 
Fibre  l?ox  Manufacturers,  when  .J.  \V.  Wchi),  inspection 
engineer  for  the  Container  C^lub  of  Chicago  told  of  ex- 
periments in  car  lot  shipments. 

He  said  that  the  packing  of  melons,  apples,  peaches, 
citrus  ami  other  fruits  in  corrugated  fibre  boxes,  with 
gummed  tape  used  to  hermetically  seal  the  containers, 
added  surprisingly  to  the  length  of  time  in  which  the 
fruit  could  be  kept  fresh. 

lie  gave  various  instances  of  the  experiments  made, 
and  said  that  the  time  element  varied  according  to  the 
species  of  fruit  being  .shiiijicd.  Tie  urged  the  gummed 
paper  manufacturers  to  note  this  opening  for  addi- 
tional business. 

The  Gummed  Pai)ei-  Manufacturers  Association  de- 
citlcd  to  continue  its  ])rescnt  organization,  and  elected 
W.  R.  Lusignan  of  Samuel  Jones  &  Co.,  Newark,  N.J.. 
Yice-Presideut,  Phillips  Kimball  of  the  Liberty  Paper 
C(iiii|)auy  of  New  York  was  named  as  a  committee  of 
one  to  discuss  with  the  Container  Club  the  standardiza- 
tion of  gummed  tape. 

The  a.ssociation  agreed  <  n  a  set  of  trade  customs  and 
a  committee  was  named  to  fnrninlatc  a  uniform  .sales 
coiiti-act. 


A  NEW  PAPER  MACHINE  DRIVE. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  plant  in  which  our  first  paper 
machine  was  installed  has  no  basement  and  because 
the  trusse.s  are  40  feet  above  the  floor  line  of  the  mill, 
it  was  found  necessary  to  depart  from  the  usual  prac- 
tice of  driving  the  machine  with  belts  and  pulleys. 
After  much  thought  and  research  it  was  decided  to 
use  a  battery  of  variable  speed  transmissions.  The 
machine  itself  is  driven  in  six  .separately  controlled 
sections,  which  in  turn,  are  so  installed  as  to  make  a 
single  unit  drive  controlled  for  direct  speed  chaixre 
tlirougli  a  master  variable  speed  transmi.ssion.  This 
controls  smaller  machines  in  machine  drive  line. 

The  use  of  variable  speed  transmi.ssions  as  a  pnptn- 
uiiichine  drive  is  a  big  deiiartnrc  from  ordinary  custom. 
After  putting  the  machine  through  the  most  .severe 
tests  of  every  kind  in  an  effort  to  discover  whether  or 
not  such  a  drive  was  practicable,  it  was  found  .satisf;ic- 
tory  and  successful  under  all  coiulitions. — From  The 
A'nlley  Iron  Works  "Beater." 


Messrs.  Tuxor  and  Kennely,  chemical  engineer  and 
forestry  manager  for  the  Northwest  Pajier  Co.,  Cloquet, 
Minn.  were  recent  visitors  at  the  Belgian  Industrial 
Co.  at  Shawinigan  Falls. 


Some  folks  knock  so  loud  they  caii'.s  hear  the  invita- 
tion to  come  in. 
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A  (jiiick  ictiini  In  |iiij>|HTil y  in  the  paper  iiuliistry  is 
forecast  in  I  he  iinnillily  Inilletin  tci  nn'iiilicrs  issued  last 
Tliiirsday  by  (lie  Auierican  Pulp  and  Paper  Assoeia- 
tion.  "Tlie  entire  trend  of  reviews  of  business,"  says 
the  liulletiii,  "eonsideririK  the  fact  that  the  i)ai)er  in- 
dustry was  not  an  extensive  partiei|)aut  in  the  |)laii1 
eidarg-emeiits  seen  in  other  industries  during;  and  after 
the  war,  gives  the  paper  industry  every  reason  to  feel 
a  deeidedly  optimistic  si)irit.  The  i)ai)er  industry,  not 
havinj;  been  inflated  by  war  conditions  to  the  extent 
notable  on  other  industries,  is  not  subject  to  the  same 
dejrree  of  deflation  evident  elsewhere.  The  smoothinjr 
out  of  the  labor  situation,  lower  prices  for  raw  nuiter- 
ials,  with  cons^tantly  increasinp:  ])er  capita  demand  for 
the  product  of  their  mills,  should  encourajre  jiaper 
manufacturers  to  ])re]Kire  for  better  and  more  stabi- 
lized business  than  ever  before  in  history  after  the 
months  of  more  or  less  slow  recovery  which  were  in- 
evitable." 

For  the  year  ended  May  28,  1921,  the  United  Paper 
Board  Company,  Inc.,  reports  a  net  profit,  after  taxes, 
charjiTs,  (lei>reciation,  etc.,  of  if'456,668.  equivalent  after 
preferred  dividends,  to  !ti3.64  a  share  earned  on  the 
$10,105,000  common  stock  outstanding,  this  compared 
with  a  net  profit  of  i|<840,010,  equal  to  $8.11  a  share 
earned  on  the  il^i),  186,400  (-ommon  stock  outstanding  in 
the  previous  year.  iMill  earnings  totalled  $731,041, 
against  $561,741.  ("ash  accounts  showed  $422,474,  and 
accounts  and  notes  receivable  $567,966.  Sidney 
Mitchell,  president,  in  his  report  to  stockholders  said: 
"Under  the  .sinking  fund  for  purchase  of  preferred 
stock  the  company  purchased  2,426  shares  of  preferi-ed 
stock,  and  at  the  annual  meeting  of  stockholders  last 
November,  the  authorized  preferred  stock  was  reduced 
from  $2,500,000  to  $U')00,000.  The  suit  against  this 
company  in  the  .sum  of  $1,500,000  instituted  by  a  com- 
mittee of  collateral  trust  liondholders  of  the  United 
lioxboard  and  Paper  ('()mi)any  for  a  deficiency  under 
foreclosure  has  been  dismissed." 

Statistics  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  show 
that  dail.v  newspapers  printed  in  the  United  States  total 
annually  11,270,559,316  copies,  an  average  of  one  copy 
a  day  for  every  3  1/5  persons  of  the  country's  total 
population.  Total  circulation  of  the  country's  20,431 
newspaiK'rs  and  pei'iodicals  aggregated  15,475,145,102 
copies  for  the  year,  an  increase  of  7  per  cent  per  issue 
in  five  years.  That  includes  daily,  Sunda.v,  triweekly, 
monthly,  ([uarterl.v,  and  all  otbe:-  ncwspaiiei's  and 
periodicals.  The  iirinting  and  pid)lishing  iinlustry's 
products  were  valued  in  1919  at  $1,528,856,503,  an  in- 
crease of  116  |)ei'  cent,  iu  five  years. 

The  Underwood  resolution,  authoi-izing  commissioii 
negotiations  with  Canada  regarding  importation  of 
wood  pulp  Uu-  print  pa])er,  was  signed  last  week  b.\' 
President  Harding.  Appointment  of  the  Anu'rican 
Commissioners  will  be  dela.ved,  it  is  reported  in  Wash- 
ington, until  (ireat  Britain  has  assented  to  the  iiroposal. 
The  State  Department  is  vmder.stood  to  feel  that  such 
a  negotiation  could  no'  well  be  tindertaken  with  a  Brit- 
ish dominion  without  full  approval  from  London  which 
is  exjiected  in  the  near  future.  It  is  said  in  Washing- 
ton that  Frank  Lyuu  Polk  of  New  York,  Under  Secret- 


ary of  State  in  the  Wilson  Administration,  will  head 
the  commission.  The  name  of  Victor  F.  Lawson,  owner 
and  publislier  of  the  (jhicago  "Daily  News,"  has  been 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  probable  five  mendiers  of  the 
('ommission.  l\lend)ershi]i  on  the  comnii.ssion  is  purel.v 
honorary  and  draws  no  salai\\'.  The  appropriation  for 
carrying  on  this  investigation  has  been  cut  fi-om  $50,- 
000  "to  $10,000. 

The  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Conii)any  has  declared  the 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of  $2  a  share,  payable  to 
stockholders  of  record  (ui  September  3.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  com|)any"s  pay-roll  will  be  reduced  approxi- 
mately $500,000  yearly  by  the  settlement  of  the  wage 
(piestion  with  jiajier  mill  workers.  The  company's 
mills  are  ruiniing  about  60  per  cent,  of  capacity,  and 
its  newsjirint  subsidiary  the  St.  Maurice  Paper  Co.,  is 
operating  at  100  jier  cent.  cai)acity. 

().  M.  Porter,  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Section  of 
the  American  Society  of  Forestens,  has  been  made  .sec- 
retary of  the  Glazed  and  P"'aney  Paper  Manufacturers 
Association.  The  place  has  been  held  by  one  of  the 
manufacturers,  and  as  it  has  been  found  that  it  re- 
([uired  more  time  than  coidd  be  given  by  a  man  other- 
wise occupied,  it  was  deemed  best  to  have  a  man  in  the 
position  who  could  give  his  entire  time  to  the  work. 

The  old  Continental  building  in  Ogdensburg,  NY.,  will 
again  be  put  into  u.se  in  a  short  time  wh<'n  the  Ogdens- 
burg Paper  Mills,  Inc.,  opens  it  as  part  of  its  new  plant. 
The  grinders  of  this  comjiany  were  set  in  motion  re- 
centl.v,  beginning  operations  on  the  making  of  the  first 
wood  pulp  ever  manufactured  in  Ogdensburg.  The 
Continental  building  has  been  lying  idle  for  years  and 
its  utilization  is  due  entirely  to  t)u>  enterjirise  of  James 
A.  Outterson  of  Carthage  and  F.  A.  Augsburv  of 
Ogdensburg  who  have  been  the  jirime  movers  in  the 
organization  of  the  Ogdensburg  Paper  Mill  corpora- 
tion which  pronuses  to  be  one  of  the  live  wire  business 
institutions  of  Ogdensburg. 


PULP  MILL  EXPLOSION  FATAL 

Mechanicsville.  X.Y.,  August  22. — Fi\c  men  were 
killed  and  a  sixth  in.jured,  probably  fatally,  by  the  ex- 
plosicui  this  afteriHion  of  a  battery  of  three  high  ju-ess- 
nre  boileis  in  the  plant  of  the  West  Virginia  Pul]i  and 
Paper  Comjiany.  The  force  of  the  explosion,  the  origin 
of  which  is  not  known,  tore  the  roof  from  the  building 
and  hurled  it   into  the  Hudson  River,  100  feet  awa.w 


TERRA  NOVA  MILL  DELAYED. 

The  Twillingale.  Xfld.,  ■"Sun"  sa\s:  "In  convej'sa- 
I  ion  with  Mr.  Baird  we  gather  that  woi-k  is  somewhat 
delayed  at  the  Terra  Xova  projicrt.v  owing  to  tiie  ex- 
rhange  situation.  The  Xorweigan  Kroner  Avorth  nor- 
niall.x'  about  28  cents  today  brings  oidv  14  when  ex- 
pi-essed  iu  Xewfoundland  currency.  Last  winter's  cut 
■s  tu)W  all  out  to  the  last  "steady."  and  contains  be- 
sides pulp  wood  about  a  nnlliou  feet  of  saw  logs.  The 
walls  of  the  mill  are  now  built  and  the  paper  storage 
building  roofed,  while  a  large  steamer  recently  landed 
abo\it  400  tmis  of  machinery  of  various  kinds  including 
the  digesters." 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Tnroiiti),  liOtli  August. —  11  is  i)leasiii<j:  to  be  iihlc  1<) 
report,  that,  dui-iiin;  the  liisl  finv  days,  business,  in  a 
good  many  lines  of  the  i)ap(M-  indiislry  lias  shown  signs 
of  i)ieking  up  eonsiderabjy.  Of  coursi^  it  is  just  possible 
that  this  bfisking  up  oi'  business  may  turn  oiil  to  be 
somewhat  in  the  nature  <il'  a  "flash  in  the  ])au."  and 
in  any  ease,  it  is  loo  I'eeent  for  one  to  build  confidently 
on  it.  ISut,  all  tlie  saiiu',  i1  looks,  at  the  moment,  to  be 
too  wide  in  the  seope  for  it  to  be  purely  spasmodic  and 
tenipoi'ar.N'  in  (diarac^ter.  More  than  one  man  proniiiient 
in  the  industry  has  told  the  M'riter  that  he  should  not 
be  surprised  if  it  turns  out  to  be  the  beginning  of  I  he 
revival  of  the  ])aper  trade  which,  all  through  the  past 
months  of  deju'ession.  has  been  steadfastly  looked  for 
as  being  likely  to  take  place  abou1  the  beginning  of 
the  fall. 

In  the  inlercsis  of  the  paper  iiidusli'v  as  a  whole,  it 
is  devoutly  to  be  hojied  that  the  Rioi'don  concern  will 
shortly  be  placed  on  a  basis  that  will  afford  a  genuine 
guarantee  of  stability.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  some- 
thing is  said  about  the  creditors'  meeting  at  Montreal 
yesterday,  and  as  to  the  jilans  which,  it  is  believed, 
were  submitted  thereto.  The  proposals,  on  which  su(di 
plans  are  based  are  understood  to  look  to  the  raising 
of  no  less  a  sum  than  $10, 000, ()()(),  ol'  Avhieh — according 
to  the  strong  and  persisteid  rumor- -  the  directors  are 
ready  to  subscribe  $1,000,000,  while  Iwo  Canadian 
companiesli  interested  are  understood  to  have  ])roMnsed 
$1, 500, 000.  At  the  nu'cting  in  (juestion,  the  ]n-esent 
ereditoi's'  committee  was  re-appointed  to  ai't  fni'  a 
further  three  uionths,  ami  the  Company  -was  granted 
an  extension  of  time  foi-  that  period,  such  extension, 
howevei',  l)eing  made  subject  to  cancellalion  b\-  the 
committee. 

The  strike  of  the  Toronto  i)riuters  still  shows  )io 
signs  of  any  likelihood  of  ending,  liuleed  there  seems 
no  prospect  of  either  side  giving  way,  or  reaching  a 
cfunpromise.  ovei-  the  matters  in  dis])ule,  the  most  im- 
portant of  Avhieh  is  the  question  of  the  foi-ly-fonr 
hour  week.  On  the  other  hand,  the  employers  are  go- 
ing ahead  with  the  work  they  have  in  hand  and  in 
impi-oxing  their  plans  f(n'  the  future  oi>eration  of  their 
plants  under  conditions  moi'e  to  Iheir  liking  than  those 
to  which  the  strikers  will  agree.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  strikers  utterly  scout  the  idea  that  they  ina\-  soon 
be  forced  to  give  up  the  struggle  by  reason  of  bndc  of 
fumls.  New  heart,  if  they  needed  it,  was  probably  put 
into  them  by  the  s-peech  made,  the  other  da.v,  in  the 
Toronto  l/abnr  Temple  by  Mr.  John  McParlaml,  the 
I'resident  of  the  international  Typogra|)hical  Union, 
who  was  passing  through  the  city  and  stopped  off  to 
address  the  striking  printers  and  Iheir  wives.  IMr. 
Mcl'arland  told  Ihem  that  "the  Internalional  Typogra- 
phical Union  can  carry  on  the  fight  for  the  forty-four 
hour  week  indefinitely."  He  said  that  of  the  40,000 
members  of  the  ITnion,  enijiloyed  in  the  commercial 
printing  branch,  :?1,000  were  now  CTijoying  a  f(U-t.v- 
t'our  hour  week,  and  8,000  men  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  were  now  on  strike  for  the  same  principle. 
On  the  subject  of  the  Union's  financial  ability  to  con- 
tiniu'  the  payment  of  strike  pay  to  this  big  total  of 


men,  he  said  that  the  total  coni  ribnt  ions  to  the  defence 
fund  amounted  to  $1,000,000  per  month,  while  I  he  dis- 
bursenuMils  to  striking  , members  totalled  only  $S00,000 
a  mouth.  Thus  a  large  surplus,  at  the  rate  of  $200,000 
a  monlh  was  being  piled  up,  be  added,  and  the  Union 
was  consequently  able  to  carry  on  the  struggle  as  long 
as  the  employers  wished  to  hold  out.  So  there  the 
nuitlcr  stands — a  very  pi-etty  example  of  an  irresist- 
ible force  meeting  and  immovable  bod.v! 

I'ULl'WOOD.^The  denuind  for  pulpwood  contiinies 
light,  many  mills  having  lai-ge  quantities  on  Imnd.  Nor 
is  there  much  anxiety  disjilayecl  to  add  to  these  stocks 
at  preseid.  as  there  is  an  expectation  that  a  reduction 
iu  lrei;;lit  rates — a  matter  which  enters  largely  into 
I  he  (piestion  of  ])nli)wood  prices — may  shortly  result  in 
price  reduction. 

.VKVVtSpRIXT. -The  price  of  newspi-int  is  a  subject 
which  continues  to  evoke  a.  good  deal  of  interest  and 
s|)ecnhition — jjarticnlarly  in  publishing  circles.  That 
the  |)rice  will  be  about  $80  a  t-on  for  the  last  quarter  of 
the  cui-rent  year  seems  to  be  the  general  idea  now 
in  such  circles.  Hut  it  may  be  that,  here,  the  wish 
is  father  to  the  thought.  Several  mills — jiotably  those 
of  Laurentide  and  Abitibi — are  reported  to  be  very 
busy.  S|)eaking  of  the  Laurentide,  by  the  way,  there 
is  considerable  interest  felt  in  the  new  world's  record 
hung  up  by  its  No.  9  machine,  built  by  the  Dominion 
Engineering  Works,  Ltd.,  of  Montreal,  which  turns  out 
nevvspi-int  at  the  rate  of  1,000  feet  a  miiuite  regularlv. 

WRAPPIXt;  PAPERS.  —  There  has  lately  been 
a  notable  improvement  in  the  business  in  wrapping 
paper,  particularly  iu  kraft.  The  writer  was  told  today 
liy  the  representative  of  one  of  the  largest  mills  that 
it  \\-as  anticipated  tluit  this  month's  business  would 
prove  lo  be  belter  than  that  transacted  in  any  previous 
monlh  of  this  year.  Having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
August  is  usually  a  dull  month  for  the  paper  trade 
.uenerally,  such  a  statement  as  this  for  such  a  quarter 
must  be  regarded  as  satisfactory  in  I  he  ])resent.  ami 
distiucll.v  encouraging  for  future  ]ir))s))eets. 

COAT'EI)  PAPERS.— During  the  past  days  there  has 
been  a  decided  expansion  of  demand  for  coated  pa])ers 
and  ahso  for  writing  jiapers  and  envelopes.  Orders, 
too,  that  are  coming  along  iire  sonn-what  larger  in 
size. 

BOX  BOARD. — There  is  an  improvenu^ut  in  ihe 
denuiud  for  boxboard,  and  s(une  mills  report  that  (piite 
a  nice  business  is  being  done. 

TOILETS  AXI)  TISSUES.  -The  trade  in  tissues  has 
nol  shared  largely  in  the  prevailing  de])ression  of  re- 
cent times,  and  the  business  in  tissues  is  faii'ly  good 
and  improving.     That   iu  toilets  is  also  improving. 

NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  August  20 — (Special  Correspondence). — 
One  of  the  important  developments  in  the  paper  in- 
dustry this  week  was  the  announcement  of  the  decision 
of  the  board  of  arbitration  appointed  last  month  to 
adjudicate  the  differences  between  the  management 
and  union  employees  of  newsprint  paper  mills  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada  who  went  on  strike  last 
May.    The  new  rates  repi-esent  a  10  per  cent  reduction 
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for  skilled  workers  and  a  25  per  cent  reduction  for  un- 
skilled men,  as  reported  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  agazine 
last  week. 

Just  what  effect  it  is  likely  to  have  on  the  paper 
market  is  at  the  moment  problematical  other  tlian  it 
is  expected  to  lead  to  a  more  stabilized  condition,  as 
labor  costs  will  now  be  put  back  to  a  level  equivalent 
to  those  prevailing  in.  191 9.  No  announcement  has  been 
made  by  newsprint  manufacturers  in  this  country  re- 
garding the  price  they  will  charge  contract  customers 
over  the  final  (|uai'ter  of  the  year. 

There  is  little  of  note  stirring  in  the  newsprint  mar- 
ket. Shipments  on  contract  continue  to  move  along 
regularly,  but  spot  demand  is  slow,  though,  when 
everything  is  said,  not  so  light  for  this  season  of  the 
year!  Publishers  arc  iin([U('stioiuibly  eating  into  their 
surplus  stocks  of  ne\vs|)riii(  and  the  time  is  coming 
when  they  will  be  obliged  to  look  around  the  market 
for  increased  supplies.  Statistics  show  that  consump- 
tion of  print  paper  has  fallen  off  but  a  trifle  thus  far 
this  year  in  comparison  with  1920,  and  the  fact  that 
production  is  considerably  i;nder  that  of  last  year, 
owing  to  the  strike  and  other  causes,  means  that  in  due 
time  surplus  holdings  of  newsprint  will  have  disap- 
peared. Prices  are  gradually  getting  down  to  levels, 
moreover,  where  consumers  should  not  hesitate  to  buy 
for  forward  requirements  as  well  as  to  cover  imme- 
diate needs.  Newsjn'int  at  4  cents  per  pound,  which 
may  be  the  market  basis  for  the  final  quarter,  is  not 
so  far  in  excess  of  pre-war  levels.  Publishers  can 
hardly  expect  to  see  a  return  of  2.25-cent  newsprint, 
not  if  mills  are  to  realize  a  profit.  Even  before  the 
war  most  manufacturers  were  literally  starving  for 
marketing  paper  at  such  a  price,  and  it  must  be  re- 
membered labor,  raw  materials  and  all  other  produc- 
tion costs  are  today  easily  a  hundred  per  cent  above 
pre-war,  and  are  likely  to  continue  to  be. 

Tissue  papers  are  in  very  good  demand.  Not  alone 
are  coarse  tissues  moving  freely,  but  fine  tissue  is 
steadily  improving  in  demand,  and  mills  producing 
these  grades  of  paper  are  constantly  increasing  oper- 
ations. Reports  say  that  a  single  order  for  six  carloads 
of  No.  1  white  tissue  was  placed  with  a  Middle  West 
mill  a  few  days  ago,  which  even  in  the  busiest  of  times 
is  a  big  order  for  tissue.  Quotations  are  firm  at  around 
it^l  pei^ream  for  No.  1  white,  20  x  30,  and  for  No.  1 
manila,  24  x  36. 

Book  papers  remain  in  a  generally  unchanged  con- 
dition. Reports  have  been  heard  of  some  mills  making 
sales  of  machine  finished  book  at  5.75  cents  a  pound 
f.o.b.  New  York,  but  this  is  declared  to  be  under  the 
market,  around  5.25  cents  being  the  price  commonly 
quoted,  with  some  mills  situated  a  good  distance  away 
naming  6.50  cents,  and  even  6.75  cents,  f.o.b.  this  city. 
Fine  papers  are  quite  through  no  further  important 
changes  in  prices  are  noted.  There  is  an  easy  tone  to 
quotations,  and  mills  are  granting  concessions  rather 
than  let  the  available  business  escape  them,  but  no  one 
is  slashing  prices  with  a  hope  of  stinuilating  demand. 
The  leading  writing  paper  manufacturing  organizatimi 
in  New  England  is  said  to  be  operating  its  plants  about 
50  per  cent  of  capacity,  and  other  mills  are  probably 
not  doing  any  better  on  an  average. 

Hoards  present  a  little  firmer  tone.  Uoxmakcrs  ron- 
tinuc  to  buv  cautiously  yet  denmnd  if  anything  is  pick- 
ing up.  Tlie  season  is  fast  approaching  when  the  pajier 
box  business  broadens,  and  board  manufacturers  and 
dealers  are  expectant  for  an  increased  demand  for 
boards  in  the  near  future.    Most  of  the  current  buying 


is  being  done  at  around  $28  per  ton  f.o.b.  New  "l  ork 
for  i)lain  chip  and  -$30  for  news  board. 

(JKOUNl)  WOOD.— Quotations  on  mechanical  wood 
pulp  are  steady  to  firm  and  most  of  the  reports  re- 
ceived tell  of  "a  fairly  good  business  pas.sing.  Con- 
sumers are  purchasing  in  a  careful  manner  and  are 
mostly  limiting  orders  to  tonnage  actually  required, 
but  on  the  whole  ground  wood  is  moving  freely,  and 
the  tendency  of  prices  is  unmistakably  upward.  Low 
water  has  forced  more  grinding  mills  to  close  down,  it 
is  said,  and  this  situation  has  a  .strengthening  influ- 
ence on  the  market,  while  the  general  willingness  of  pro- 
ducers not  to  market  pulp  unless  securing  full  prices 
also  is  a  sustaining  factor.  About  $30  per  ton  f.o.b. 
grinding  plants  is  an  average  of  (pioted  prices  on  dom- 
estic spruce  ground  wood,  freshly  ground.  Sonu'  sales 
down  to  .$28  have  been  reiwrted;  on  the  other  hand, 
some  manufacturers  are  said  to  be  firmly  holding  for 
$32.  Scandinavian  ground  wood  is  offered  in  this 
market  at  around  $28  a  ton  ex  the  dock,  but  most  of 
the  supply  offered  is  for  shipment  from  the  other  side 
and  therefore  not  immediately  available. 

CHEMICAL  PULP— Trade  in  imported  chemical 
wood  pulp  appears  to  be  on  the  rise,  despite  which 
prices  continue  on  the  downtrend,  with  sales  recorded 
at  new  low  levels.  Domestic  pulps  are  mostly  ignored 
l)y  buyers  at  present  for  the  reason  that  foreign  pulp 
i.s  available  at  so  much  cheaper  figures,  and  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  get  an  accurate  line  on  domestic 
pulp  values. 

According  to  reports,  some  lots  of  Sc<indinavian  and 
German  bleached  sulphite  of  No.  1  quality  have  been 
sold  to  American  paper  mills  at  3.75  cents  a  iiouud 
landed  here,  yet  there  have  also  been  sales  noted  at  4 
cents  indicating  that  all  importers  have  not  reduced 
prices  to  the  low  level  or  else  that  the  bleached  sulphite 
coming  in  from  Europe  differs  considerably  in  quality. 
Scandinavian  kraft  pulp  has  sold  down  to  2.10  cents 
per  pound  ex  the  dock,  with  offerings  at  between  2.1.) 
and  2.25  cents  fairly  numerous.  Foreign  unbleached 
sulphite  of  No.  1  grade  is  quoted  at  2.50  to  2.75  cent^. 
Importations  at  New  York,  Baltimore  and  other  Atlan- 
tic ports  during  the  past  several  weeks  have  increased 
substantially,  thus  confirming  reports  that  American 
jiaper  mills*  are  buying  quite  extensively  abroad. 

RAGS.— While  most  descriptions  of  paper  making 
material  appear  to  be  becoming  livelier,  rags  prove  to 
be  one  of  the  foremost  exceptions.  There  is  very  little 
l)usiness  in  rags.  Roofing  felt  mills  are  absorbing  a 
few  small  lots  in  a  spasmodic  way.  blotting  paper 
mills  are  buying  naw  and  them,  and  some  writing  paper 
manufacturers  are  placing  an  occasional  order,  but  the 
aggreuate  movement  of  -supplies  is  unusually  light  and 
aftoge'ther  insufficient  to  create  any  firmness  in  values. 
Such  buvers  as  are  operating  in  the  market  are  in- 
variably" obtaining  the  rags  wanted  at  price  conces- 
sions and  conditions  are  such  that  only  actual  buyers 
can  determine  at  .lust  how  low  purchases  can  be  made. 
PAPER  STOCK— Insofar  as  regards  the  situation  in 
New  York,  waste  papers  are  in  a  distinctly  firmer 
position  and  prices  are  perceptibly  strengthening, 
sales  having  been  reported  this  week  placing  values 
on  higher  levels  in  a  number  of  cases.  The  scarcity  of 
most  grades  is  quite  pronounced,  owing  to  the  refiisal 
of  collectors  to  gather  paper  at  present  market  prices 
and  also  owing  to  the  small  lu-odiiction  of  printing 
houses,  and  it  appears  that  it  is  this  fader  that  is  mak- 
ing for  the  firmness  rather  than  any  volnmimnis  buy- 
ing by  consumers. 
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SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland,  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

— ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingf  ors,  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious  kinds  of   boards  and  dry   and  wet  Brown   and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 


Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to   our  qualities  and  prices  I 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  CHICAGO  OFFICE: 

18  East  41st  Street.  1932  Conway  Building. 

Telephone:  Murray  Hill  4246-47  Telephone:  Main  1770-71. 
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No.  1  soft  white  shavings  are  now  quoted  at  2.25 
cents  per  ])ound  f.o.b.  New  York,  or  very  (tlose  to  lluit 
figure,  while  about  the  jniiiiimirn  (k-alers  will  accc))! 
for  heavy  iiiagaziiios  is  85  cents  a  huudreil  pounds,  for 
No.  1  hard  white  shavings,  2.65  cents;  for  wliite  blank- 
news  cuttings,  1.50  cents;  f«r  old  No.  1  kraft,  !.()() 
cents;  for  folded  newspapers,  371/2  cents  a  huiulrcd, 
and  for  No.  1  old  mixed  papers,  25  cents.  Even  at 
these  pi'iee.s  dealer.s  are  cautious  sellers,  being  mostly 
imwillin';'  lo  contract  with  mills  for  sizeable  tonnan'c. 

Old)  UnVK  AN'I)  lU(i(}INU.--Old  rope  is  firm  in 
price  at  aiiiund  4  cents  \nn-  pound,  and  ini.xed  s1riii;;s 
are  briii<iiiig  between  60  and  70  cents  a  hiindi-ed  jxiunds 
at  shipi)iii'.;-  points  in  sales  to  consumers.  Old  bagfrinj;- 
is  dull  and  nomiiudly  ])riced  at  about  75  cents  per 
iiundred  for  Xo.  1  scrap  bagging,  one  cent  a  ])ouiid  for 
gunny  bagging  and  50  cents  a  hundred  for  i-iKirin'^ 
baggins>:. 


STEAM  ACCESSORIES  SUCCESSFUL. 

The  Beveridge  Supply  Co.,  Ltd.,  MoJitr-eal,  have  ad- 
vised the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of  the  success  they 
are  having  with  Damper  Regulators  and  Vulcau  ISoot 
Cleaners  and  have  sent  specimen  catalogs  which  they 
will  send  anyone  on  request.  An  interesting  letter 
from  a  Canadian  mill  is  included,  comparing  favorably 
the  efficiency  of  this  cleaner  with  another  prominent 
nud<e.  The  lieveridge  Supply  Co.  now  haiulle  a  com- 
pictc  line  (if  lidiler  room  supplies. 


HELPFUL  CATALOGS. 


Tile  ('aiiadian  l<'airliaidvS-]VI()rse  Co.,  JVldutrcal,  repre- 
sent ing  W.  il.  Allen,  Sons  &  Co.  Ltd.,  l^>edfor(l,  Eng- 
land, an^  distributing  a  circular-  describing  the  "Allen" 
Engines  and  Purufis.  Mainifactured  in  Kngland,  and 
used  extensively  by  the  British  .'\diui.ralty  and  Mer- 
caidile  Marine,  as  well  as  in  the  industrial  plants,  they 
iuv.  well  known  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  One  of  the 
illustratious  is  a  picture  of  piimps  I'oi-  the  l)r.\ileii  I'lilp 
and  I'aper  Co. 

The  following  is  a  list,  of  l,lie  booklets  on  difjei-cut 
subjects  which  Canadian  h'aiibanks  .Morse  will  lie  ^lad 
to  send  on  request : 

Oil  Engine  Driven   I'unips; 

Electric  Motor  Driven  Pumps; 

Pumping  Machinery ; 

Steam  Engine  Driven  Fans; 

Steam  Turbine  Driven   Fans; 

Steam  Turbine  Driven  Pumps: 

Steam  Engine  Driven  Pumps; 

Steam  Turbine  Driven  Cieneratoi-s; 

Steam   Engine  Driven   (ienerators; 


Oil  Engine  Driven  Generators; 

(ieneral  .Machinery  ; 

lligh-Kfficienc\-  Condensing  Maehinery ; 

Surface-    Condensing  Machinery; 

High -Efficiency  Surface  Condensing  Machinery; 

llifih-Efficiency  Surface  Condensing  Plants; 

Description  and  Illusti-aticns  of  Condensing  Ma- 
chinery ; 

General  Description  of  .Machiners' ; 

Electric  Motors  and  Conti'ol  Gear; 

Enclosed  Forced  Lulirication  Double-.XctinL'  Entrine 
and  Continuous  ('uri'cnl    Dynamo; 

Open  l)ouble-,\cl  in^r  Steam  En'.Mne  and  Continuous 
Cui'rent   I)\'nam(i. 


Unless  your  letter  weighs  one  ounce,  you  are  wasting 
some  part  of  tin-  postage  .vou  pay  on  it.  I\Iost  Inisiness 
letters  weigh  less  than  half  an  ounce,  so  envelope 
stuffers  cost  nothing  to  mail. — Adams"  Impressions. 


A  man  who  can  bottle  up  his  temper  is  a  corker. 


COST  OF  BISHOP  FALLS  FIRE. 

The  (lamaues  aused  by  the  fire  ;it  the  Kead  I'ulji  mill, 
at  lUshop's  Falls  are  estinuited  to  be  about  one  hun- 
dred ami  twtnty  thousand  dollars.  The  fire  is  said  fo 
have  been  caused  by  a  spark  from  the  mill  chinnie.w 
The  ciMting  up  room  ami  the  slasher  room  Mere  totall.\' 
destroved,  the  wooil  room  i)artially  burnt  out  and  somi' 
ronf  wdi'k  damaged.  It  will  take  some  weeks  before 
pidp  opei-alious  will  be  i-esumed. 

WANTED.  -Ground  Wood  Su|ierinten<lent  desires 
position.  Experience  in  constructing  ami  maintain- 
ini!'.  Capable  of  organizing  and  h-indling  men:  able 
to  take  full  cluirue.  Ridialilc.  Desl  references. 
P.ox  435. 

WANTED  Position  as  cook  in  Sulphite  Mill  hy  nmn 
with  i;ood  practical  experience  as  such.'  Also  in 
Acid  .Making-.      Appl.\-  P.ox  :'l.  .Merritton,  Ontario. 

WATER  POWER  AND  MILL  SITE.-  Southern  Nova 
Scotia.  On  tidewater,  .'\dmirably  suited  for  gi'ound 
pul[)  mill.  Unlimited  suii])ly  of  wood  on  watershed. 
I'racticall.v  inexliaustable  supply  of  l)idi)  for  five 
grinder  mill.  Ami)le  power.  lias  been  declared  by 
competent  authority  as  best  remaining  site  wliere 
both  ])ower  and  nniterials  are  at  hand.  For  parti- 
culars address  l'>ox  43,S,  Pulp  &  Paper  Majrazine. 
Gardenvale,  Que. 


Scandinavian    American  Trading  Co. 


50  E.  42nd  STREET 


8311 
TELEPHONES  8312  MURRAY  HILL 

1813 


NEW  YORK 


Write  us  when 
you  have  any 
surplus  of 


Ground  Wood 


Bleached  or  Un- 
bleached. We  are 
always  in  the  mar- 
ket. 
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Walcott 
Engine 
Lathes 

are  accurately  adjusted  and  fully 
equipped  for  the  most  precise 
tool  room  work. 

Strength,  rigidity,  accessibility  and  great  resistance  against  wear,  combined  with 
quick  change  spindle  speeds,  feeds  and  screw  cutting,  make  this  the  ideal  machine 
for  pulp  and  paper  mills. 


The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Limited 


Canada's  Departmental  House  for  Mechanical  Goods 
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WHALEN  SULPHITE  PULPS 
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SNOWHITE 
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SHIPPING  PULP  BY  WATER. 

An  interesting  pussihle  development  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  pulp  from  Canadian  mills  is  suggested  bj'  the 
satisfactory  results  recently  obtained  by  the  Bathurst 
Company  Ltd.,  in  shipping  ])ulp  by  vessel  to  an  Am- 
erican port,  in  and  near  wliicli  are  several  ])aper  mills. 
The  advantage  of  ship])ing  in  this  manner  is  evident 
wlhen  the  cost  of  !fi4.()()  pn-  long  ton  for  delivery  to  Phil- 
adelphia by  water  is  romiiared  with  the  charge  of 
$14.00  In  I'ail.  Oui'  information  does  not  si)ecifv  whe- 
ther payment  in  American  funds  enters  into  the  mat- 
ter but  in  any  ease  the  advantage  appears  to  be  very 
largely  with  the  water  route. 

Many  people  apjjarently  fail  to  realize  the  very  great 
transportation  advantages  which  could  be  made  use  of 
by  the  fortunate  geographical  situation  of  most  Can- 
adian pulp  and  paper  mills.  By  far  the  greatest  part 
of  pulp  and  paper  in  Canada  is  produced  within  .')(! 
miles  of  a  port  or  waterway  that  will  permit  the  loading 
of  ocean  going  vessels.  There  is  probably  no  country  in 
the  world  which  produces  as  much  pulp  and  paper  under 
such  conditions.  It  is  also  probable  that  no  country  has 
availed  itself  less  of  the  advantages  of  available  water 
routes.  The  action  of  the  Bathurst  Company,  largely 
forced  upon  them  by  the  large  discrepancy  between 
freight  charges  by  rail  and  by  water,  will  cause  other 
concerns  to  consider  the  possibilities  of  following  their 
example. 

There  was  a  time  when  by  f;ir  the  largest  ])art  of 
freight  shijiments,  and  most  |)assenger  traffic  as  well, 
went  by  water.  The  introduction  of  the  railway  brought 
in  a  more  prompt  dispatch  in  most  cases  and  enabled  the 
railroad  to  compete  successfully  with  the  steam  boat. 
Recently  however,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  rail 
transi)ortation  costs  rather  out  of  projjortiou  to  in- 
creases by  water.  The  advantages  of  speed  and  in  some 
cases  perhaps  also  ease  of  ])acking  and  loading  into  cars 
may  partiallj-  or  i)erhaps  entirely  overcome  the  handicaj) 
of  expense  and  there  are  of  course,  inland  points  that 
can  be  i-eaehed  oidy  by  rail.  In  some  instances 
however,  it  may  be  jiossilile  to  combine  wafer 
shiphient    and    railway-    transportation    to    olilain    more 

economical   delivery   of   goods.      Tlie   likejil d    is   that 

water  shipments  will  remain  largely  a  matter  of  hand- 
ling pnlp  because  of  the  need  for  more  expensive  pack- 
ing of  i)aper  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  metiiods 
of  handling  paper  almard  ship.  There  has  i)een  a  very 
gi'eat  increase  in  the  world's  :i\ailable  shijiping  since 
the  war  began  and  thci-c  has  licen  a  general  decrease  in 
railroad  e(|uipment  altJiongii  there  is  more  tiian  enough 
for  the  pi'csent  diminished  amount  of  business  1)(  cause 
of  the  general  (le|ires.sed  condition  of  affairs.     This  ex- 


cessive shipping  .seems  to  have  had  a  greater  effect  on 
shipping  rates  than  has  heen  the  case  with  railroad  ac- 
commodation and  it  seems  like  a  good  field  of  investiga- 
tion for  Canadian  j>ro(lncers  as  a  means  of  getting  their 
goods  on  the  market  at  a  lower  rate  by  shipping  directly- 
by  water  or  by  shipping  to  a  convenient  port  and  dis- 
patch tiience  by  watei-  to  destination. 

A  fiii-ther  tendency  which  ma\-  develope  because  of 
the  discrepancy  of  rates  noted  is  that  we- may  see  more 
anil  more  indu.strial  develojjment  al  points  convenient  to 
ocean  shipment. 


MEN  REQUIRE  LEADERSHIP. 

The  history  of  the  world  is  a  com[)osite  biography  of 
leaders.  The  successful  leadei-s  and  the  ones  whose 
names  live  as  benefactors  of  the  race,  are  the  ones  who 
have  not  oidy  had  a  great  personal  stake  in  the  out- 
come, but  who  have  looked  (m  theii-  work  as  a  means  of 
widei-  serxice,  fjcaders  are  reipiii'cd  in  industry  as 
surely  as  in  politics,  war  and  i-eligion.  The  present  un- 
rest in  industry  is  largely  due  to  a  desire  to  discover 
whether  our  leaders  shall  be  men  elected  because  of  their 
popularity  and  self-assertion,  or  men  who  have  grown 
into  positions  of  responsibility  by  virtue  of  their  ability, 
api)lication  and  sacrifice.  The  former  have  little  or  no 
stake  in  the  indu.stry  they  seek  to  control.  They  know 
comparatively  little  about  it  from  actual  i)eisonal  work, 
in  fact  in  many  ca.scs  they  ai-e  not,  and  have  never  been, 
industrial  workers.  On  the  other  hand,  successful 
leadeis  of  industry,  organisers  of  business,  have  them- 
seh-es  filled  minor  positions  and  have  proved  their 
;iliility  by  application  to  their  .job  and  by  studying  the 
factors  wliic-h  affect  the  business.  They  have  invested 
themselves  in  their  work  and  have  not  only  the  maxi- 
mum jier-sonal  .stake  in  their  business  but  iiave  a  keen 
sense  of  responsibility  both  to  tiie  ]niblic  and  to  the  var- 
ious members  of  their  organization  whom  they  endeavour 
at  all  times  to  keep  ()ccui)icd  and  jjaid. 

A  successful  enterprise  is  however,  hut  half  accom- 
plished when  a  ipialified  leader  is  found.  Tiie  other  half 
of  the  success  depends  upon  the  loyalty  and  hearty  co- 
ii|)crafi(  n  of  the  members  of 'the  organization.  It  is  ne- 
cessary that  all  work  for  the  success  of  the  whole,  it  is 
necessary  to  realize  that  the  success  of  the  individual 
depeiuls  upon  the  success  of  the  whole  enterprise.  The 
Russian  people  failed  to  realize  thi.s  and  the  collapse  of 
the  Bolshevik  dream  is  doubtless  due  quite  as  much  to 
the  failure  of  the  people  to  get  behind  and  eo-oi)erate 
with  the  leaders  as  upon  the  lack  of  ability  and  the 
misguided  policy  adopted  by  Lenin  and  Trot.skj-.  Com- 
munistic attempts  to  operate  industrial  concerns  by 
elected  committees  have  invariablv  failed. 
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Industry  is  much  safer  in  the  hands  of  experienced 
leaders  than  under  the  direction  of  the  most  popular 
and  smooth  spoken  of  egotistic  wouldbes.  This  truth  is 
borne  out  by  the  experience  of  more  than  one  mutinous 
crew  who,  having  deposed  the  skipper,  found  themselves 
entirely  unable  to  navigate  the  vessel.  The  safety  of  our 
iudu.stries  and  with  it  the  possibility  of  continuous  em- 
ployment for  those  engaged  therein,  depends  on  hearty 
co-operation  with  the  qualified  leaders  who  have  learn- 
ed how  to  navigate  the  seas  of  commerce  and  is  (|uite 
impossible  of  attaining  by  anything  in  the  nature  of 
mutiny. 

It  must  be  kept  constantly  in  mind  bv'  those  who  would 
seize  the  ship,  that  the  present  captains  in  almost  every 
case  can  be  said  to  have  "shipped  before  the  mast"  and 
that  their  success  can  be  duplicated  in  open  competi- 
ti(m  by  t^he  same  methods  that  have  brought  it  about 
and  continually  at  the  same  time  improved  working 
conditions  for  the  employee,  namely  application,  educa- 
tion iind  lovaltv. 


COBWEBS. 

The  questionnaire  may  'l)e  looked  on  as  a  l)ugi)ear  or 
as  a  form  of  service  boomerang.  The  member  of  an  as- 
sociatiiin  who  fails  to  fill  out  and  return  promptly  a 
(piestionnaire  sent  him  by  the  secretary  is  spiting  him- 
self. He  is  deliberately  decreasing  the  efficiency  of  his 
oi'ganization  and  the  benefits  he  will  receive.  Results 
tabulated  from  answers  to  <}uestionnaires  are  reliable 
only  when  they  are  complete.  That  means  pay  atten- 
tion to  them.  We  refer  particularly  to  the  letter  just 
sent  out  by  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Cost  Association.  This 
a.ssociati(m  can  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to  the  industry 
if  given  proper  support.  You  can't  sell  intelligently 
nor  compete  successfully  if  you  don't  know  your  costs. 
The  association  helps  you  work  accurately. 


It  is  very  interesting  to  read  the  names  of  officers  re- 
cently elected  to  the  rnternational  Union  of  electroty- 
pers.  Evei-y  office  menticmed  was  filled  by  the  elec- 
tion of  an  American  and  the  annual  meeting  took  place 
in  a  Canadian  city !  There  is  a  gi-owing  movement 
toward  the  organization  of  Canadian  woi-kmen  in  Can- 
adian organizations.    Is  it  anv  wonder? 


During  the  term  of  office  of  the  last  (jovcmci-  (ion- 
eral  when  one  spoke  of  something  "the  Duki'"  liad 
doiu',  there  was  no  ([uestion  as  to  the  i)erson  i-eferi-ed  to. 
Since  the  advent  of  General  Byng,  however,  it  will  be 
a  bit  ambiguous  to  refer  to  "the  Lord." 


We  do  not  wish  to  appear  unduly  critical  of  our  con- 
temi)orary,  the  Paper  Mill,  and  we  siuudd  not  be  ac- 
cused of  boasting  in  remarking  lliat  th(>  r.rrlitsivc  story 
on  the  front  page  of  tiieir  issue  for  August  •JOtli  was 
substantially  the  same  as  the  account  i)ublisheil  sexeral 
inoiitlis  ago  in  Die  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 


Tlie  ai)pearance  of  the  Canadian  Forestry-  Magazine 
is  well  worthy  of  mention.  The  la.st  numbei-  appears  in 
a  new  size  which  coincides  with  that  adopted  by  most 
technical  magazines.  The  editorial  matter  and  pre.ss 
work    arc    mainlaincd   at    tlic    highest   standard. 


Average  wages  in  ten  industries  showed  that  the 
German  receives  $5.99,  the  Frenchman  $9.91  and  the 
American  .$29.1.'}  per  week.  Figures  are  not  just  at  hand 
for  the  .same  industries  in  Canada  but  general  com- 
parisons indicate  very  nearly  equal  w-ages  on  both  sides 
of  the  line.  We  have  here  a  clear  indication  of  what 
may  be  expected  with  regard  to  successful  competition 
with  Europe.  Our  only  chance  is  cheaper  raw  material, 
ciieaper  power,  smaller  ])rofits,  greater  efficiency,  and, 
nuide  possible  by  all  this,  wages  lower  in  proportion. 


WHEN   TO   STOP   ADVERTISING. 

The  head  of  a  lai'ge  organization  declared  the  other 
da\-  that  he  had  decided  to  stop  advei-tising  because  tlie 
anujunt  of  business  derived  directly  from  it  was  not  sa- 
tisfactory. He  i-eceived  this  reply:  "Are  the  orders 
coming  in  from  your  salesmen  satisfactory  at  present?" 
He  admitted  that  they  emphatically  wei'e  not.  "Are  you 
gt)ing  to  lay  off  all  your  salesmen  ''"  he  was  asked.  "Cer- 
tainly not,"  lie  rejilied  indignantly.  "We've  got  to  have 
our  men  out  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  trade".  Yet  he 
had  decided  to  stop  the  very  thing  which  keeps  his  com- 
pany and  its  product  in  touch  with  the  trade  and  the 
public  in  a  far  more  comprehensive  way  than  his  sales- 
men can  possibly  do.  It  is  just  ])()ssible  that  he  will  now 
change  liis  mind. 

The  time  to  stop  advertising  is  not  when  ordeis  be- 
come extremely  difficult  to  land  and  when  plants  sorely 
need  business  to  keep  them  going.  If  an  ambitious  ad- 
vertising program  can  increa.se  the  percentage  of  produc- 
tion even  moderately,  it  thereby  reduces  the  overhead 
per  unit  of  production.  Moreover,  it  reduces  the  num- 
ber of  employes~that  have  to  be  laid  off,  and  this  ought 
to  be  a  consideration  of  the  first  moment  in  times  like 
these. 

Don't  sit  back.  Sit  up.  Don't  give  ui>.  Go  to  it. — 
Forbes'  Magazine. 


WHAT  CANADA  BUYS. 

Keferring  to  Canada's  large  aiul  growing  exports,  es- 
pecially of  manufactures,  as  an  "extremely  creditable 
showing  for  a  comjiaratively  sparsely  settled  country 
covering  lialf  a  continent  and  with  a  iioi)ulation  of  only 
8.:!7(),()()()  scattered  over  its  3,7;5().00()  square  miles,"  The 
National  City  Bank,  N.  Y.,  continues: 

"Geographical  and  climatic  ^conditions  will  always 
make  Canada  an  active  mai'ket  for  many  products  which 
the  country  itself  cannot  jiroduce,  or  cannot  produce  in 
sufficient  quaiitilies  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
home  market.  The  following  summary  of  the  principal 
imports  into  Canada  for  the  same  period  as  the  expoits 
named  above  shows  that  the  following  purchases  were 
made  by  Canadians  from  abroad:  iron  and  steel.  $19."1,- 
OOO.OOO":  cotton,  $T27.00(),0()0 :  sugar  and  molasses,  $9."),- 
()()0,0()():  wool,  $8!),()(K),()()():  anthracite  coal.  $3;?,n()(),()()(): 
bituminous  coal,  ii;4:5.0()().(H)() :  silk.  .t4L'.00().()()0 ;  vehicles. 
$:{.''>,0(H),t)(H) ;  breadstuffs,  ,$L>!).()00.()(n) :  chemicals.  $2().- 
OOO.OOO;  hides  and  skins,  $22.0{)0,0()() ;  nd)ber,  $21,000,- 
()()();  flax,  lienip  and  jute,  $l!),0(K),()nO:  tobacco.  $!(!,- 
000,000;  leather,  ^I^ICOOO.OOO,  and  tea,  $11,000,000. 
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The  Renaissance  of  Straw  Pulp  and  Paper 

By  MARTIN  L.  GRIFFIN.  Technologist,  North  Dight- 
on,  Mass.,  for  many  years  chemist  of  the  Oxford 
Paper  Company. 


This  article,  which  is  reprinted  from  the  Paper  Mill, 
should  be  very  encourap-ino-  to  those  who  have  t;ie  vision 
to  foresee  the  possibilities  in  the  vast  amount  of  straw 
annuall.v  destroyed  in  Canada.  It  forms  a  suitable  pre- 
face to  a  comprehensive  orticle  on  t'he  structure  of 
straws,  which  will  begin  next  week. 

In  the  search  for  relief  in  the  i)resent  shortage  of 
paper  and  the  increasing  scarcity  of  raw  materials,  we 
may  profitably  review  briefly  the  history  of  straw  Jiulp 
and  paper. 

The  manufacture  of  paper  pulp  from  cereal  straws 
dates  back  to  very  early  times.  It  was  per/iaps  the  raw 
stock  from  which  paper  was  first  made.  If  this  is  true 
it  follows  that  straw  naturally  suggests  itself  as  a  suit- 
able paper  making  material. 

The  Ihlstory  of  any  process  begins  with  the  simplest 
forms  and  gradually  develops  into  the  more  intricate 
and  ciimplex,  and  the  products  resulting  are  more  valu- 
able and  beautiful.  This  is  strikingly  true  in  the  de- 
velopment of  paper  manufacture.  The  making  of  paper 
then  was  a  very  simple  art  at  first  and  the  pi-oduct 
crude. 

Modern  processes  have  become  very  complex  and 
chemistry  !has  entered  very  largely  into  making  of 
paper  from  wood,  where  originally  mechanical  force 
only  came  into  play.  Of  the  two  great  agents,  mechan- 
ical and  chemical  force,  beating  and  dissolving,  the  for- 
mer is  chief.  Paper  can  be  made-  from  any  fibrous 
materials  by  beating  in  water,  but  not  by  purely  cliem- 
ical  action.  The  real  essence  of  paper  making,  there- 
fore, resolves  itself  into  a  very  simple  operation  which, 
can  be  performed,  and  was  originally,  by  simple  manual 
labor.  In  the  progress  of  t'fle  process,  mechanical  power 
and  then  chemical,  came  to  be  substituted  until  w(>  have 
come  to  believe  tlhat  paper  can  only  be  made  by  very 
large  investmenis  of  money  and  other  resources.  So  it 
(!ame  aboftt  that  hnge  concentrated  (piantities  of  natural 
resources  have  been  sought  to  feed  the  modern  giant 
machines,  with  all  the  social  problems  entrained  which 
now  confront  society. 

Within  tlie  bounds  of  one  generation  we  have  stripped 
our  forests  of  harvestable  timber,  till  there  is  a  cry 
for  paper,  and  lumber  for  houses  to  live  in  which 
cannot  be  satisfied.  We  are  about  to  i-epeat  this 
experience  in  the  wanton  use  of  another  natural  re- 
source which  cannot  be  replaced.  The  giddy  rate  at 
which  iietroleum  and  its  products  are  being  exhausted 
is  at  its  jieight  now.     Other  instances  might  be  cited. 

What  is  the  remedy?  The  remedy  must  involve  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  people.  Individuality  and 
the  fruit  of  individual  labor  have  been  absorbed  in  the 
great  organization  wheel  in  which  mass  action  and  con- 
formity dominate. 

Raw  materials  and  labor  are  sorted  and  graded  in 
large  quantities  to  fit  the  machine.  Small  is.sues,  no 
matter  how  important  as  such,  are  turned  into  tihe  dis- 
card and  per.sonal  responsibility  is  at  a  discount.  There 
is  little  connection  lietweon  tiie  fruits  of  labor  and  what 
is  called  "wealth"  today.  Our  civilization  is  threat- 
ened with  social  and  industrial  problems  which  will 
tax  our  best  brains  to  solve. 


How  well  then,  we  shall  live  in  the  future,  depends 
much  upon  how  hard  and  skilfully,  jliow  honestly  and 
faithfully  we  are  willing  to  work.  If  half  the  lumber 
consumed  in  making  paper  during  the  last  ten  years 
had  gone  into  the  building  of  houses  for  the  people, 
we  should  not  now  be  forced  to  live  in  restricted  quar- 
ters and  cry  out  against  profiteering  landlords.  Extra- 
vagant (piantities  of  wood  from  the  forests  converted 
into  paper  and  given  over  to  .yellow  .journali.sm  and 
c().stly  advertising,  flit  about  in  the  busy  life  of  the 
time,  like  moths  around  a  candle,  and  in  a  day  is  lost 
forever,  and  who  has  benefited?  It  is  like  a  joyride, 
nothing  but  artificial  exhilaration  at  the  time,  and 
weariness  afterward.  This  lumber  used  in  building 
homes  for  contented  people  would  endure  for  100  years. 

Of  late  popular  interest  in  the  use  of  straw  for  paper 
is  reviving  and  I  know  of  no  source  of  raw  materials 
which  can  help  tide  over  the  shortage  better  than  t;ic 
cereal  straws.  There  are  no  experimental  risks  involved. 
Before  the  day  of  wood  pulp,  straw  was  the  principal 
source  of  our  cheap  papers  and  small  mills  using  straw 
were  numerous  in  New  York,  Ohio,  Iiuliana  and  Illi- 
nois. For  man.v  years  the  industry  ha.s  led  a  struggling 
existence  and  many  mills  have  taken  up  other  lines  or 
fallen  in  ruins.  At  one  time  straw  paper  was  of  such 
importance  that  it  formed  an  important  division  of  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  As.sociation  and  I  well  re- 
member the  reports  at  the  annual  meetings  which  Mr. 
Van  de  Carr  made  from  year  to  .\'ear,  as  wood  pulp 
gradually  displaced  it  and  absorbed  the  market. 

Of  all  the  waste  fibrous  stalks  which  have  been  ex- 
ploited for  pai)er,  the  cereal  .straws  are  the  most  valu- 
able, abundant  and  best  known,  and  are  the  only  ones, 
so  far,  which  have  been  used  with  commercial  success. 
Next  to  wood  they  are  the  most  universally  distributed. 
They  are  quick  growing  and  the  period  of  harvest  is 
long,  depending  upon  the  latitude  and  the  time  of 
sowing.  On  this  account  they  have  a  great  advantage 
over  other  crop  stalks,  like  sugar  cane,  corn  and  cotton, 
even   if  they  were  well  adapted   to  paper  making. 

Two  kinds  of  pulp  have  been  nuide  from  straw.  The 
t'ii-st  and  most  common  is  straw  wrapping,  made  bv 
digesting  or  steeping  straw  in  milk  of  lime  until  it  is 
well  softened.  It  i.s  then  wasvied,  beaten  and  run  over 
the  machine.  This  process  is  capable  of  several  refine- 
ments both  in  the  cooking  and  beating  which  will  give 
it  a  better  market. 

Milk  of  lime  is  a  weak  alkali  and  does  not  act  vigor- 
ously enough  to  dissolve  much  of  the  incru.sting  matter 
and  the  paper  is  therefore  hard  and  woody.  If  stronger 
alkali  is  used  in  the  cooking,  the  pulp  will  be  cleaner 
and  a  better  paper  can  be  made  from  it.  but  the  yield 
will  be  less.  The  proportion  of  soda  ash  or  caustic  soda 
may  be  increased  until  it  becomes  what  is  known  as 
the  soda  process,  chiefly  used  in  cooking  woods  of  cer- 
tain species.  Such  pulp  is  called  chemical  pulp  and 
is  bleached  and  used  in  writings  and  high  grade  book, 
and  possesses  some  qualities  superior  to  chemical  wood 
pulps. 

The  yield  from  straw  is  from  75  per  cent  down  to  40 
per  cent  depending  upon  the  cleanliness  of  the  result- 
ing fiber. 
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The  process  of  making  sti'.iw  wrapjiini;-  is  simple  ami 
■  does  not  require  a  larjre  iiivcstinciit  in  |)liuit  ikh-  much 
labor.  Small  plants  can  be  erected  anywIiiTc  near  a  fuel 
supply  and  a  small  .stream  of  water.  Knou<;:^h  straw 
can  be  produced  within  a  short  distance  nf  the  mill 
to  keep  it  ruiuiing  all  the  year  around. 

By  reviving  the  industry,  the  way  will  be  opened  up 
which  will  lead  to  a  {rreater  expansion  luiturally.  Straw- 
wrapping  paper  should  now  begin  to  regain  its  lost 
prestige  and  replace  wood  pulj)  in  such  ])apers,  and 
conserve  the  wood  for  those  \ises  where  at  present  straw 
pulp  cannot  be  used. 

T  believe  the  time  is  at  hand  wjieii  attention  should 
be  directed  to  straw  as  a  source  of  chemical  pulp  for 
book  pajjcrs.  Pojilar  wood  for  the  soda  process  is  be- 
coming very  scarce  and  other  substitutes  are  being 
sought.  The  manufacture  of  straw  cellulose  in  Euro- 
pean countries  was  carried  on  extensively  before  the 
ej-a  of  wood  pulp.  The  process  is  essentially  the  soda 
pulp  process  adapted  to  straw  and  very  much  like  the 
manufacture  of  pulp  from  es])arto  gra.ss  in  England  and 
Scotland.  So  thoroughly  has  this  industry  establis,hed 
itself  that  esparto  pulp  and  papers  have  never  been  dis- 
])laeed  by  wood  pulp,  notwitlistanding  the  fact  that  all 
the  grass  nuist  be  imported  from  Spain  and  Africa 
and  the  ultimate  yield  is  only  about  40  per  cent.  On 
account  of  transportation  costs  and  the  hitherto  abun- 
dant supply  of  wood,  esparto  has  never  been  used  in 
the  United  States.  If  straw  was  now  as  abundant  in 
t,he  region  wihere  paper  is  made  as  it  is  in  the  great 
agricultural  States  of  the  West,  I  believe  it  would  have 
come  into  more  general  use.  The  lime  will  come,  if 
it  is  not  already  at  hand,  when  the  use  of  straw  for 
paper  will  become  a  large  and  valuable  industry  in  the 
Northwest.  All  that  is  now  needed  is  the  vision  of  a 
few  far  sighted  men,  who  know  something  of  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  themselves,  or  pos.sess  the  ability  to 
get  t^iem. 

It  is  surprising  that  our  government  laboratories  have 
not  realized  the  value  of  the  cereal  straws  for  paper 
making,  but  have  devoted  most  of  their  energies  to  the 
t'lU'ther  exploitation  of  other  species  of  wood  and  to 
wast(>  stalks  which  give  little  promise  of  success. 

There  are  two  characteristic  features  of  straw  whidh 
have  to  be  carefully  taken  account  of,  in  the  conversion 
to  chemical  pulp,  the  knots  or  joints  and  the  silicious 
uuitter.  The  knots  being  much  harder  and  more  im- 
pervious than  other  part,s  of  th(>  stalk,  recjuire  more 
severe  treatment  to  reduce.  They  must  be  eliminated, 
either  in  the  cooking,  or  by  screening  afterward. 

The  presence  of  considerable  silica  in  .straw  is  a  source 
of  some  annoyance  in  the  soda  i)rocess.  It  dissolves 
in  the  cooking  liquid  forming  sodium  silicate,  from 
which  the  soda  cannot  be  recovered.  It  also  forms  a 
troidjlesome  scale  on  the  tubes  of  the  eva]iorators  in 
the  recovery  process.  The  difficulties  do  not  preclude 
a  successfid  operation  of  the  process  but  they  must  be 
I'eckoned  with. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  less  commonly  known  suljihate 
process  has  ever  been  tried  out  in  the  reduction  of 
straw,  but  inasnuu'li  as  it  is  not  calculated  to  produce 
a  high  grade  of  pulp,  it  would  not  be  advisalile  1o 
attempt  it. 

If  straw  is  ever  to  be  u.sed  extensively  in  nuiking 
news  print,  I  believe  the  sulpjiite  process  must  form 
the  basis  for  doing  it.  The  characi eristics  of  pulp  for 
news  are,  strength  enough  to  make  safe  running  on  the 
machine  and  press,  and  to  stand  tlie  reader's  handling, 


sliort  flakey  pulj),  like  gi'ound  wood  for  filling,  requii-- 
iiig  very  little  beating  and  of  a  fair  white  color.  Such 
stocks  now  compose  news  i)rint  paper  and  the  news  mills 
are  set  for  them.  Two  ])rocesses  are  recpiired  to  pro- 
duce them;  the  snljvMte,  nuiking  the  sti-ong  ])ulp,  and 
the  grinder,  the  shorl  ])idp.  In  straw  we  have  the  com- 
ponents of  botli  ])ulps,  lioth  of  which  can  be  made 
available  by  the  sulj)liite  ]>rocess  in  one  product.  It 
has  been  known  for  a  long  time  that  the  fumes  of  .sul- 
])hur  will  whiten  straw  and  it  has  Ijeen  a  connn<in  ])rac- 
tice   in  other  trades. 

In  the  nature  of  the  case,  therefore,  the  sulphite  pro- 
cess is  adapted  to  the  treatment  of  straw  for  news  print 
paper.  Slight  references  to  the  use  of  this  process  on 
straw  are  to  be  found  in  the  literature  of  the  subject. 
but  no  interest  in  it  has  been  developed. 

In  1908,  during  the  i)ulj)  ami  |)aper  hearings  before 
a  Congressional  committee,  Xathan  Cobb,  an  expert 
technologist  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  referred 
to  the  possibilities  of  this  process  as  applied  to  straw, 
and  .staled  that  experiments  ought  to  be  made,  but  none 
has  ever  been  mude  that  1  know  of. 

In  the  treatment  of  straw,  what  is  wanted,  is  first  a 
mechanical  treatment  which  will  cut  it  up  and  disin- 
tegrate it,  including  the  knots,  and  convert  it  into  a 
short  broken  fiber  chaff.  Second,  a  digestion  under 
pi'cssure  with  a  cooking,  scouring,  bleaching  li(iuor. 
This  is  a  perfectly  simple  and  ea.sy  thing  to  do,  but 
nobody  has  thought  it  out.  Since  the  days  of  Alexandei- 
Mitscherlich,  w'hom  I  believe  was  the  greatest  sulphite 
expert  the  industry  has  ever  ])roduced,  everybody  who 
pretended  to  know  anything  about  the  business  has 
been  reducing  the  alkaline  base  and  increasing  the  "free 
acid."  He  u.sed  an  acid  contaiiung  2.5  per  cent  base. 
The  common  practice  now  is  less  than  one  per  cent. 
He  obtained  maximum  yield  and  strength.  We  sacrifice 
both  of  these  for  production. 

I  make  this  reference  to  show  that  the  .sulphite  in- 
dustry has  adapted  the  extreme  acid  side  for  cooking 
licpior  at  the  expense  of  yield  and  strengtji.  If  we  are 
to  produce  straw  sulphite,  a  more  alkaline  liquor  should 
be  used.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  makt^  a  cooking  liquor 
with  two  distinct  functions. 

I  have  indicated  how  easily  and  witli  what  little  in 
vestment  .snudl  mills  can  be  built  and  o])erated  in  the 
regions  where  straw  is,  to  make  cheap  wrapping  paper 
and  ])lants  to  make  sulphite  straw  need  not  be  large  or 
eomjdieated  or  reipiire  huge  investments  to  be  made 
successful.  The  conversion  of  the  pidp  into  paper  will 
re((uire  an  up-to-date  j)apei-  mill,  but  there  is  a  place  for 
I  lie  small  mill  well  located  today. 

I  have,  on  many  occasions,  affirmed  that  wood  has  im 
substitute  for  news  print  paper  comparable  with  it,  ami 
that  everything  jiossible  should  be  done  to  conserve  and 
restoi-e  our  resources  of  the  fon'st,  but  T  nuiintain  that 
we  must   not  quit  and  nuike  no  effort  to  bridge  the  gaji. 

1  have  criticized  the  press  and  politicians  for  trying 
to  make  capital  out  of  many  substitutes  for  paper  pulp 
wliicih  we  all  know  are  nothing  but  dreams,  but  if  they 
will  create  a  general  interest  in  develoi)ing  an  industry 
in  .straw  iiai)er  they  may  count  on  my  hearty  sui)poi'1. 


Km])lo\'ee.  -  -  T  don't  like  your  methods  of  doin;: 
liusiness,    Mr.    Grafton.      1    resign. 

"Practical"  Business  Man  (sneeringly).  —  Yo)i"re  a 
liolier-than-thou  guy,  eh? 

Emplo.yee.  -  No ;  merely  a  s(puire  pi>g  in  a  crooked 
liole.  —  Puck. 
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Salesmans 

By  B.   SPROULE,  Toronto 


hip 


A  '^ix-di  (icui  lias  licfii  said  and  written  about  selling. 
Personal  ai)pearanee,  manner  of  address,  and  methods 
used  to  ol)tain  the  bu^-ers  interest  in  youi-  proposition, 
these  thing's  that  go  to  make  up  personality  are  just  the 
trimminyi.s.  II'  a  man  has  not  honesty  of  purpose,  thor- 
oughness and  a  sincere  desire  to  give  real  service  he  can 
not  expect  to  accdiiiplish  anything  really  permanent. 

It  pays  1o  give  considerable  attention  to  personal  ap- 
|)earance  as  a  good  ai)pearanct'  will  often  upcii  doors  thai 
can  oidy  he  o|)ened  with  great  difficulty  by  a  careless 
man.  T  had  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  \alue  of 
good  appearance  some  time  ago;  1  liap|)cn<'d  to  be  in 
the  buildinir  which  houses  the  .Standard  Lithcgi-ai)hing 
Co.  jind  wiiih'  there  I  thought  I  would  call  and  see 
Harry  Hccdcr.  1  asked  if  he  was  in  and  the  clerk  asked 
\\h(i  would  he  say  wanted  to  see  him.  and  1  said  '".Mr. 
Spi'oulc  ".  When  J  got  into  the  holy  of  holies  he  was 
standing  ii|(  all  ready  to  receive  me,  and  when  he  saw 
who  it  was  he  ncai'ls-  laughed  his  head  off.  T  said,  "Say 
Harry,  what  is  the  joke.'"  He  said.  "When  the  man 
brought  yi  iir  nauic  in,  1  nc\cr  Ihonght  alioiit  you  and  I 
asked  him  what  kind  of  a  looking  man  was  he",  and 
the  clerk  said,  "Not  bad  but  a  very  iirosperous  looking 
|)erson."  Personality  is  a  gi-cal  lielp.  .\  pleasing  man- 
ner, a  goo(l  acblress  and  good  appearance  all  nnike 
si'lling   (>a.siei'. 

A  salesm;ni's  ai)proacli  greatly  determines  his  success 
or  failui'e.  Many  a  man  throttles  his  chance  of  success 
by  being  too  perceivably  filled  with  his  own  importance, 
and  after  he  has  finished  his  introductory  speech  oi'  all 
he  knows  (whiidi  as  a  rule  takes  a  long  time,  but  coidd 
be  given  in  one  breath  I  he  would  leave  the  ini|ircssion 
that   there  is  little  else  wiirth   knowing. 

Self  conceit  is  not  self  respect.  I']\'cry  paper  box 
salesman  slioidd  lia\<'  his  full  mea.surc  of  the  latter,  I'm' 
he  sells  a  line  riMpiircd  more  tcday  than  ever,  but  he 
should  be  careful  not  to  conflict  such  respect  with  an 
antagonizing  conceit.  .Most  men  admire  a  respectful 
salesman,  who.  yielding  due  deferem-e  to  the  buyer, 
carries  with  him  a  strong  conviction  of  the  worth  of  his 
line  and  the  liclief  that   he  can  serve. 

Selling  is  service,  not  uuloadiiig  the  mamifacturer's 
product  ui)on  the  buyer,  and  not  by  any  means  a  jirice 
competition  to  detei-mine  the  ti-ansaction.  Many  manu- 
facturers arc  almost  entirely  to  blame  for  the  evil  of 
priee  cutting,  when  at  the  same  tinu'  they  are  most 
anxious  to  overcome  it.     They  do  eithei-  of  two  things: 

1.   Put    theii-  salesnuni   on   connnissicii   or 

'2.  Deternnne  his  wdrlh  to  tlicui  by  the  total  of  his 
sales. 

The  result  is  often  the  passin^  ot'  iiiucli  mm'e  of  the 
Mianufacturer's  ])ro(hict  to  the  buyer  than  is  imme- 
diately necessary,  ami  a  gi'eat  scarcity  ef  the  personal 
service  between  the  salesman  and  customei-.  In  the  end 
a  lack  of  confidence  is  inspired.  Tt  seems  natural  to 
conclude  that  the  freer  a  saleman  is  to  serve  the  cus- 
tomer with  his  time,  advice.  co-opcr<ition,  suggestions 
and  experience,  the  moi-e  confidence  would  he  engender 
ami  the  more  able  t<i  sell  regardless  of  |)i'ice.  The  .sales- 
man   should    not    be    encoui-aged    to    sell    goods    at    any 

*  .Vddress  delivcMcd  at  the  animal  mooting  of  the  Can- 
adian Panel-  P.ox  Makers"  .\ssociat  ion.  TTamillon.  Out., 
•  liine  'J:;.    I  !)•_'!. 


price.  W'hich  is  the  more  valuable,  the  man  who  makes 
a  large  total  of  sales  at  a  low  margin  of  profit  or  the 
salesman  who  works  to  win  the  eoufideuce  of  his  eiui- 
tomor  and  sells  liis  service  alojig  with  tlie  manufacturer's 
in-odnct  at  a  margin  of  jn-ofit  un(piestioned,  because  of 
such  confidence .' 

In  our  plant  we  expect  to  do  about  $.":iO,()0()  of  busi- 
ness this  year  that  we  have  created  by  designing  boxes 
foi'  our  customer,  which  enabled  him  to  create  and  get 
business  he  might  not  have  got  otheiwise.  If  salesmen 
woidd  only  look  at  the  pro|)er  angle  and  convince  the 
customer  that  they  are  not  selling  boxes  but  the  con- 
teids  of  the  box,  that  by  designing  a  box  ami  making  it 
so  attractive  that  it  will  sell  the  article,  the  sale  of  the 
box  automatically  takes  place,  f(u-  the  greater  the  .■<ale 
of  goods  the  greater  the  sale  of  boxes. 

For  instance,  the  salesman  is  calling  on  a  man  who  is 
going  to  put  out  a  new  article,  now  the  salesman  should 
got  all  the  information  he  can  about  the  history  of  simi- 
lar packages,  their  success  or  failure,  the  particular  ad- 
vantage this  shape  would  give,  also  the  attractive  color 
scheme  that  would  enrich  the  appearance  of  tiie  pack- 
age, the  particular  color  that  would  give  the  package 
an  individuidity,  also  the  advantage  of  adopting  a  trade 
mark-. 

.\  trade  mark  or  trade  coloi-  has  great  advantages, 
h'or  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  in  South  AnuM-ica  the 
natives  buy  goods  by  the  |)ictures,  for  example,  they 
will  call  foi-  Indian  Head  Hatchets.  Star  Brand  Soap, 
Hagle  l>rand  Shovels,  etc.:  and  also  the  effect  it  has  on 
<-hildreii's  minds,  who  can  remendier  the  pictures  be- 
fore the.v  can  read  the  words. 

Salesmanshii)  has  been  s|)oken  id'  as  an  ait.  If  it  is 
one  of  the  lest  arts  foi-  it  is  not  known  in  the  |)aper  bax 
indii.st ry.  For  at  the  |)rices  that  boxes  are  sold  today 
there  is  no  salesman.ship  used.  During  the  period  of 
prosperity  we  have  just  pa.ssed  tlirough.  salesman.shiii 
got  lost  in  the  shuffle  and  the  production  man  was  the 
big  noise,  and  the  man  who  took  the  order  or  allowed 
the  order  to  be  placed  with  his  firm  was  called  a  sales- 
man, but  to  my  mind  the  species  has  become  extinct. 
Why  are  we  selling  goods  at  the  ridicidous  prices  that 
they  are  being  sold  at  today?  Is  it  the  fault  of  the 
salesman  or  is  it  the  fault  of  the  boss?  I  think  the 
fault  is  the  boss's  in  a  great  number  of  eases.  For  in 
his  over-anxiety  to  get  new  business,  lie  gives  the  sales- 
man prices  that  are  not  fair  to  the  .salesman,  because 
it  creates  in  the  mind  of  the  buyer  the  thought  that  all 
he  has  to  do  is  to  say  that  he  has  got  lower  j^riees  and 
the  salesman  wants  another  chaneo  to  revise  his  figures, 
which  destroys  his  initiative  and  <-reates  paper  box  sales- 
men i^f  such  a  low  standard  of  sale.smansliii)  that  they 
will  be  of  a  cla.ss  eipial  to  the  handy  men  of  the  mechan- 
ical trades, _  developed  by  specialized  war  production, 
that  are  such  a  glut  on  the  labor  market  today,  who  are 
neither  mechanics  or  laborers,  and  who  cannot  fit  into 
the  general  scheme  of  things  as  they  are  at  present,  and 
are  unable  to  earn  a  decent  living. 

Ih^vo  is  an  example  of  salesmanship  that  (<ccurred 
jnst  i-ecently  in  Toronto,  a  .so-called  salesman  called  on 
a  tisei-  of  ])aiier  boxes  and  was  informed  that  the  buyer 
had  jnst  gotten  a  siiuply  of  boxes  sufficient  for  some 
(•me.  from  a  hon.se  whose  service  is  good,  boxes  accept- 
able, and  the  priee  never  (picslioned.  on  account  of  the 
conridcitce  built   up   liy   the  salesman   wlio   was  servin"- 
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,,^...  He  requested  llio  privilege  of  (iiK.tiiit,'  and  being 
assured  of  their  present  satisfaction  in  tlu-ir  boxes  and 
the  plentitude  of  stock  on  hand  still  persists  in  quoting. 
He  gives  the  (flotation,  safe  in  the  knowledge  that  boxes 
are  not  ro(iuired  immediately,  but  (luotes  with  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  a  place  in  the  sun,  a  figure  of  $12.00  M. 
the  firm  supplying  the  boxes  at  legitimate  price  of 
$24.00  M.  Now  what  is  the  result  of  this  quotation? 
The  buyer  in  this  ease  knew  that  the  price  was  ridieul- 
<nis,  that  he  would  not  be  able  to  deliver  the  goods  at  the 
l)rices  stated,  and  immediately  decided  tliat  the  sales- 
man was  no  good  and  that  the  house  he  represented  was 
not  reliable,  and  a  good  house  not  to  do  business  with, 
and  this  particular  firm  will  never  be  able  to  even  give 
a  quotation  to  the  house  in  question,  in  the  future.  We 
can  all  realize  the  great  amount  of  harm  that  the  in- 
dustry suffers  from  cases  of  this  kind  of  salesmanship. 
The  trouble  in  the  paper  box  industry  today  is  too 
much  selling  of  prices  and  too  little  selling  of  service  at 
a  profit.  This  is  the  time  that  the  paper  box  industry 
should  be  placed  beyond  the  period  of  price  selling  and 
should  enccnirage  its  men  to  be  .salesmen  that  will  be 
good  profitable  trade  builders  to  the  house  they  repre- 
sent. Real  salesmen  tliat  can  earn  real  salaries  and  be 
valuable  assets  that  the  salesmen  should  be  to  the  insti- 
tution they  represent. 

OPERATIONS  BEING  RESUMED  IN  HIGH 
GRADE  MILLS. 

Resumption  of  operations  by  some  of  the  high  grade 
l)aper  mills  on  a  broad  scale  is  reported  to  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  these  reports  coming  from 
various  sections  of  the  country.  Several  large  produ- 
cers in  New  England  are  steadily  increasing  their  out- 
put now  that  the  low  point  has  been  reached. 

Following  the  recent  and  various  individual  down- 
ward revisions  in  the  price  of  high  grade  paper,  liqui- 
dation is  apparently  complete  in  the  Writing,  Book  and 
Cover  pa])er  markets  and  as  a  result  l)uying  is  in- 
creasing. 

While  these  prices  may  not  have  returned  to  their 
))re-war  level,  they  are  down  to  bed  rock  so  far  as  costs 
are  concerned.  With  contract  bleached  sulphite  selling 
at  4Vte  and  other  i)uli)s  down  in  relative  values,  with 
i-ags  only  ."i  i)er  cent  higher  than  11)1:5  prices,  with  wages 
reduced"  to  the  lowest  possible  minimum  and  with  coal 
still  high,  the  mills  are  faced  with  fixed  costs  for  a 
number  of  months  and  have  gone  the  limit  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  their  prices.  Furthermore,  these  prices  con- 
template increased  production,  because  at  the  present 
low  rate  of  operation  they  represent  in  many  lines  a 
distinct  loss. 

In  comparison  with  costs,  high  grade  papers  iiave  li- 
quidated more  in  their  prices  than  shoes,  finished  cot- 
ton goods  and  textiles,  the  factories  of  which  are  in 
operation  with  good  demand  sinci^  the  public  feels  these 
prices  to  be  on  a  satisfactory  level.  High  grade  papers, 
having  gone  to,  and  below,  this  level,  are  now  also  in- 
creasing in  use  with  the  return  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  merchants,  printers  and  public. 


PAPER  BARRELS  TO  BE  MANUFACTURED 

At  the  JMontreal  Ivotary  Club  last  week,  .Mr.  Art. 
Harries,  president  and  manager  of  the  Canada  Paper 
Box  Company,  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  the  uses 
which  paper  has  come  to  be  put  to  in  the  manufacture 
of  boxes  and  contaLniers  for  packing  and  shipping 
goods,  with  a  M-ord  of  explanation  a-s  to  the  process 
of  manufacture. 

He  mentioned  that  the  manufacture  of  the  solid 
fibre  container  was  primarily  introduced  by  his  firm 
in  1914  and  that  since  tben  three  or  four  other  factories 
had  engaged  in  such  manufacture,  and  that,  in  normal 
times,  there  was  room  for  even  more.  This  container 
which  can  be  packed  away  in  sheets  in  coniparativ.eIy 
limited  storage,  he  .said,  had  taken  the  place  of  wooden 
boxes  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  had  proven  its  ser- 
viceability for  shipments  abroad,  with  transfers  from 
rail  to  ship  and  vice  versa,  largely  on  account  of  ability 
to  resist  damage  from  water. 

Mr.  Harries  exhibited  samples  of  the  paper  from 
which  the  containers  are  made  and  explained  the  ma- 
chine processes.  In  this  connection  he  intimated  that 
his  firm  is  about  to  lembark  in  a  new  departure  in  the 
manufacture  of  paper  baiTels,  in  which  they  would 
be  the  pioneers  so  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  althougii 
the  paper  barrel  is  not  altogether  nicw  in  England  and 
the  United  States.  Mr.  Harries  also  showed  samples 
of  the  barrel  they  proposed  to  mabei,  suitable  for  the 
s4iipment  of  flour,  lime,  dyes,  sugar,  butter,-  lard  and 
other  goods.  As  a  demonstration  of  the  resiliency  of 
these  barrels  he  challenged  any  200-pound  Rotariau  in 
the  room  to  stand  on  the  bilge  of  one — the  barrel  being 
without  the  support  of  its  heads — an  invitation  which 
was  accepted  by  a  member  who  seaks  something  over 
that  mark.  The  barrel  showed  no. signs  of  yielding 
whatever.  Now  what  would  have  happened,  Mr. 
Harries  asked,  if  the  same  member  had  stood  on  the 
bilge  of  an  ordinary  flour  barrell  with  the  heads  out 
of  it?  Mr.  Harries  said  his  firm  was  now  preparing  to 
instal  the*  necessary  plant  for  manufacturing  these 
goods. 


The  little  savings  bank  in  the  home  means  more  for 
the  future  of  the  children  of  a  family  than  all  the  ad- 
vice in  the  world.  Tt  gives  them  the  right  start.— 
AVilliam  McKinley. 


We  should  remember  that  we  can  earn  most  with  two 
good  eyes,  two  good  hands  and  two  good  feet. 


CANADIAN  INTERESTS  NEGLECTED. 

A  recent  article  on  the  pulp  anil  iiajier  trade  and 
other  matters  by  Mr.  Edward  Beck,  leaves  it  to  be  clearly 
understood  that  there  has  been  a  serious  neglect  of  Can- 
adian trade  interests  in  government  negotiations,  or 
rather  perliai)s  in  the  absence  of  desirable  government 
negotiations  with  Australia.  "British  pai)er-inakers, '" 
said  Mr.  Beck,  "expect  to  benefit  by  pending  tariff  le- 
gislation which  undertakes  to  give  protection  to  certain  . 
so-called  'key-industries'  in  Great  Britain,  among  whicli 
paper-making  is  classed.  They  have  also  recently  been 
granted  a  substantial  tariff  preference  by  Australia, 
and  are  out  to  recapture  that  market  whicli  was  large- 
ly supplied  by  Canada  during  the  war.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  how  Canada  came  to  be  excluded 
from  this  preferential  arrangeiiKMit.  since  it  was  only  a 
few  months  ago  that  the  Australia  Trade  Commissioner 
to  the  TTnited  States,  Mr.  Mark  Sheldon,  in  a  trade  con- 
ference in  Toronto,  declared  that  Australia  would  be 
perfectly  willing  to  extend  .such  a  preference  to  Canada 
if  Canada  would  give  reciprocal  concessions." 

The  Canadian  iiajier  business  is  not  by  any  means  at 
the  present  time  in  such  a  condition  of  surpassing  pros- 
perity that  it  can  afford  unnecessary  and  unjustifiable 
neglect  on  the  part  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  have  a 
due  regard  for  the  trade  interests  of  the  country. — 
Quebec  Telegraph. 
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One  of  the  first  mills  to  make  sulphite  pulp  in  Can- 
ada was  that  of  the  Toronto  Paper  Co.  in  Cornwall, 
whose  president,  the  late  John  R.  Barber,  made  a  trip 
to  the  Kellner  mill  and  having  satisfied  himself  as  to 
the  value  of  the  new  fibre,  contracted  for  the  necessary 
plant  for  its  manufacture.  The  principal  article  re- 
quired was  a  digester,  in  which  the  spruce  wood  is 
cooked  along  with  sulphurous  liquor,  which  removes 
the  resin  and  converts  the  wood  chips  into  pulp,  sub- 
sequently bleached  and  otherwise  treated  till  it  is 
finished  as  a  clean  white  sheet. 

Floated  Digesters  up  the  River. 

The  first  digesters  were  made  at  Duisberg-on-the- 
Rhine,  Germany,  and  were  brought  to  Montreal  on  a 
steamship.  The  question  of  conveying  these  huge  mon- 
sters to  Cornwall  wa.s  a  ])roblem,  as  there  was  no  means 
of  loading  them  on  a  railway  car,  if  one  could  have 
been  procured  equal  to  such  a  load.  This  was  solved 
by  plugging  up  the  manholes  and  dumping  the  digest- 
ers into  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  they  floated  nicely 
and  were  towed  to  Cornwall.  The  hauling  of  the  big 
boilers  up  the  canal  bank  from  the  tail-race  of  the 
paper  mill  was  another  big  job,  but  was  accomplished 
at  last  by  the  ingenuity  of  Big  Mike  Keenan. 

The  digesters  were  got  into  place,  together  with 
other  machinery  for  l)arking  the  spruce  logs,  sawing 
and  splitting  them  and  turning  them  into  chips.  It 
took  a  good  while  and  a  good  deal  of  money  and  ex- 
perimenting to  turn  out  good  pulp,  but  is  was  at  last 
accomplished,  and  numerous  improvements  were  made 
in  the  Kellner  process.  This  was  in  1888,  and  the  old 
pull)  mill  has  been  working  continuously  ever  since  till 
the  present  time. 

A  New  Big  Mill. 

When  the  Toronto  Paper  Co.  was  merged  in  the 
Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  one  of  the  first  moves  of  the 
latter  concern  was  to  prepare  plans  for  the  erection  of 
a  new  sulphite  mill  on  a  large  scale,  with  a  capacity 
.<4everal  times  as  great  as  the  original  mill.  The  main 
building  of  the  new  structure  is  30x80  feet  and  110 
feet  high,  and  contains  four  digesters,  with  a  I'ajtacity 
of  70  tons  of  bleached  pulp  per  day.  One  of  these  di- 
gesters was  built  by  the  Dominion  Bridge  Co.,  and  was 
completed  by  them  at  their  works  at  Laehine  ;  the  other 
three,  on  account  of  their  larger  size,  were  shipped  in 
sections  from  Manitowoc,  Wis.,  and  riveted  together 
where  thej'  now  staiul.     The   jii'ocess  of  I'hippinir  the 


wood  is  improved  and  simplified,  the  logs  coming  in  a 
continuous  stream,  and  automatically  dropping  into  the 
c-hipper.  From  the  chii)per  the  shredded  fragments  are 
conveyed  to  a  sorter,  the  larger  pieces  bemg  separ.ited 
to  be  further  reduced  in  size,  the  smaller  passing 
through  revolving  sieves,  which  take  out  the  dirt  and 
sawdust.  Elevators  convey  the  chips  to  the  digesters, 
where  they  are  boiled  with  sulphurous  liquor,  and  the 
mass  is  then  blown  into  the  drainers,  thence  feeing  con- 
veyed to  the  wet  yress,  which  forms  the  material  into 
sheets.  It  then  goes  to  an  hydraulic  press,  and  when 
a  large  proportion  of  the  moisture  is  removed  and  the 
pulp  is  then  ready  for  shipment  or  for  use  in  the  local 
mill.  The  sulphurous  liquor  is  made  by  burning  sul- 
jihur  in  a  revolving  burner,  the  gas  passing  into  two 
high  towers,  filled  with  limestone  and  water,  and  from 
tlience  goes  into  the  digesters.  The  Jenssen  process  is 
emplo.ved.  A  separate  building  is  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  old  pulp  mill  is  being  fitted  up  for  the  Bell- 
mer  bleaching  process,  and  will  be  completed  shortly. 
It  is  intended  that  all  the  mills  controlled  by  the 
Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  shall  use  sulphite  pulp 
from  the  Cornwall  mill.  A  new  mill  is  also  almost  com- 
pleted for  the  manufacture  of  chlorine  gas  for  bleach- 
ing, by  the  electrolytic  jirocess.  which  will  also  supplj' 
the  various  Howard  Smith  plants. 

Interesting  Features. 

A  very  interesting  feature  of  the  new  plant  is  a  filter, 
through  which  all  the  water  used  in  the  manufactui'e 
of  paper,  and  that  is  a  lot,  passes  before  being  used  in 
the  various  processes.  It  is  a  concrete  building,  in 
which  are  a  number  of  vats,  partially  filled  with  gravel 
and  sea  sarul.  Water  percolates  through  the  filtering 
material  and  falls  into  a  clear-water  compartment. 
The  process  is  continuous  aiui  automatic. 

A  new  steam  boiler  house  has  been  erected,  with  a 
stack  200  feet  high,  and  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the 
landscape,  with  a  complete  equipment  of  boilers,  all 
fitted  up  with  the  latest  devices  for  the  saving  of  labor, 
and  economizing  expense  in  evei-y  way. 

For  the  moving  of  the  heavy  machinery  and  mater- 
ials, the  company  has  a  locomotive  crane  of  15  tons  ca- 
pacity, which  has  rendered  much  easier  the  construc- 
tion of  the  buildings  and  their  contents,  and  will  be  of 
great  service  in  subsequent  operations. 

The  immense  piles  of  pulp  wood  which  occup>-  a  large 
area  give  one  a  good  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  new  plant.     These  piles  airL^reirate  about 
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20,000  cords,  and  are  diminislied  at  the  rate  of  about 
140  eords  a  day,  representing  the  product  of  10  or  12 
"acres  of  forest. 

The  Cornwall  Paper  Mills. 
.  The  first  mill  of  the  Toronto  Paper  Co.  was  built  and 
Went  into  operation  in  1883,  with  one  machine,  still  in 
active  use.  Foiii-  machines  are  now  riinniug,  with  an 
aggregate  of  40  to  45  tons  of  paper  a  day.  One  ma- 
chine is  being  rebuilt  for  the  making  of  bristol  board 
of  high  quality.  The  output  of  the  mills  includes  writ- 
ing papers,  manillas  and  the  finer  gi'ades  of  books  and 
lithographic  papers. 

The  original  mill  was  erected  under  the  supervision 
of  the  late  James  O.  Fiiilay,  one  of  a  family  of  pajjcr 
makers,  who  continued  as  manager  for  a  number  of 
years.  There  have  been  several  managers  since,  and 
Wesley  N.  Tilton,  a  graduate  of  the  mill  from  boyhood, 
and  whose  reputation  stands  high  amoung  the  paper- 
makei's  of  this  continent,  is  now  in  charge. 

The  first  business  manager  was  the  late  James  Young, 
who  was  succeeded  by  W.  J.  Wallace,  who  still  holds 
the  same  position,  and  is  excelled  by  few  in  his  know- 
ledge of  a  highly  technical  business. 

The  enlargement  and  improvement  of  the  entire  plant 
has  been  conducted  under  the  personal  direction  of 
Gerald  M.  Smith,  M.E.,  and  the  completeness  of  the 
entire  outfit,  which  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  exten- 
sive in  Canada,  is  the  best  testimony  to  his  ability  in 
that  direction. 

The  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills  Ltd.  controls  mills  at 
Cornwall  and  Crabtree,  Que.,  whose  output  includes  al- 
most everything  in  the  way  of  paper  of  the  better 
grades — the  aggregate  product  being  120  tons  daily. 

The  Cornwall  mill  has  had  a  career  of  uninterrupted 
success,  having  always  lived  up  to  a  high  standard  of 
production ;  it  employs  a  large  staff  of  well-paid  work- 
men, has  suffered  very  slightly  from  labor  troubles, 
and  is  one  of  the  sheet  anchors  of  Cornwall's  prosper- 
ity, contributing  greatly  to  its  reputation  as  the  Fac- 
tory Town. 

The  working  force  of  the  mill  in  Cornwall  numbers 
about  400  men  and  women. 

The  officers  of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Lim- 
ited, are  as  follows: — President,  C.  Howard  Smith; 
vice-presidents,  James  W.  Pyke  and  J.  Alex.  Cameron ; 
secretary,  Harold  Crabtree ;  trea.surer.  E.  Howard 
Smith;  directors,  D.  W.  Campbell,  W.  D.  Robb,  J.  J. 
M.  Pangman,  Howard  Murray:  comptroller.  T.  P. 
Howard;  local  manager,  W.  J.  Wallace. 


BOOTH  MILL  SHUTS  DOWN. 

Ottawa,  Aug.  28. — About  IM)  men  were  temporarily 
thrown  out  of  work  over  the  week-end,  following  the 
suspension  of  operations  at  the  big  paper  mill  of  the 
,J.  R.  Booth  Company  at  Chaudiere.  Business  depres- 
sion and  a  consequent  lack  of  orders  was  given  by  J. 
Fred  Booth,  manager  of  the  concern,  as  the  reason  for 
a  brief  shutdown.  He  expected  that  work  would  be 
resumed  about  the  1st  of  Septeudier. 

Fifty  men  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Com]iauy,  who  have 
been  idle  since  Wednesday  last,  will  be  back  at  work 
tomorrow  when  that  company's  paper  mill  will  recom- 
mence operations  after  a  five  days'  shutdown. 


MORE  LIGHT  ON  LABRADOR. 

Some  light  i^  thrown  by  the  Sidney,  N.S.  Record  on 
the  rumor  that  600,000  cords  of  pulp  wood  are  to  be 
exported  to  Holland.  Referring  to  the  exploration  trip 
of  H.  C.  Bellew  and  party  to  Labrador,  to  which  refer- 
ence was  made  editorially  recently  in  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine,  the  Record  says: 

"The  party  left  Louisburg  on  July  14th  and  their 
purpose  was  to  investigate  and  make  a  survey  of  a 
timber  limit  148  miles  square  at  Stag  Bay  for  which 
they  had  already  paid  $20,000  deposit.  The  tract  is 
situated  on  the  Atlantic^  side  of  Labrador  350  miles 
north  of  the  Strait  of  Belle  Lsle.  The  property  is  owned 
by  P.  G.  McGrath,  of  St.  John's,  Nfld. 

Mr.  Edwards,  speaking  of  the  tract  of  land,  says  that 
there  is  no'timber  there  worth  mentioning.  Even  if  the 
timber  was  there,  he  says,  it  would  be  of  no  use,  for 
there  is  no  water  to  float  it  on. 

We  paid  $20,000  down  on  the  land,  Mr.  Edwards 
continued,  and  were  told  that  we  would  find  the  best 
of  pulpwood  timber,  but  we  found  nothing  but  scrub 
spruce.  It  is  too  cold  there  for  anything  else  to  grow. 
This  scrub  is  absolutely  useless  for  pulpwood. 

Mr.  Bellew  will  continue  to  look  for  a  timber  tract 
as  he  has  an  order  from  a  frim  in  Holland,  which  he 
has  to  fill  at  once.  This  order,  he  says,  is  for  60,000 
cords  of  pulp  wood  a  year  for  the  next  10  years,  and 
another  order  from  a  United  States  firm  is  for  40.000 
cords  and  a  third  for  10,000  cords.  He  will  look  into 
some  timber  tracts  in  New  Brunswick  next  week.  I 
would  rather  locate  in  this  part  of  the  country  anyway. 
he  said,  and  if  I  can  obtain  limits  I  will  do  so.  He  ex- 
pects to  employ  between  1,000  and  1.500  men  when 
work  is  started. 

Mr.  Bellew  claims  that  the  party  lost  about  $30,000 
on  the  Labrador  deal.  He  has  wirelessed  the  prime 
minister  of  Newfoundland  that  he  will  employ  1,000 
men  if  he  can  obtain  a  timber  limit  in  that  colony. 
Speaking  of  this,  he  sa.ys  that  he  has  little  hope  of 
getting  anything  in  Newfoundland  as  the  British  firms 
have  all  of  the  tinaber  limits  under  their  control. 


WOOD  CARGO  AT  OSWEGO. 

With  a  cargo  of  1*50  jjords  of  pulpwood  from  the 
Gaspe  Peninsula,  the  steamer  Aragon  arrival  at  Os- 
Gaspe  Peninsula,  the  steamer  Aragon  arrived  at  Os- 
Canada  a  few  days  ago.  The  Aragon  has  been  on  the 
west  coast  trade  for  the  past  ten  years  and  this  is  her 
first  appearance  in  that  time  back  on  the  Great  Lakes. 

The  Meigs  Pulpwood  Company,  which  owns  the  pulp- 
wood terminal  at  Oswego,  has  about  16,000  cords  of 
wood  cut,  peeled  and  docked  ready  for  shipment  in  the 
Gaspe  country,  but  little  more  of  it  will  be  shipped  un- 
less buvsiness  coiulitions  in  the  jtaper  imlustry  improve. 


B.  F.  Perkins  &  Son,  Inc.,  Holyoke,  Ma.ss.,  manufac- 
turers of  the  Mullen  Paper  Tester,  Jumbo  Mullen  Tester, 
and  Perkin's  Mullen  tester,  have  secured  the  services 
of  Mr.  Thonuis  Holgate  as  travelling  representative.  The 
firm  feels  itself  fortunate  in  obtaining  Mr.  Holgate 's 
.services,  believing  that  his  experience  resulting  from 
his  connection  with  varied  industries  will  enable  them 
to  extend  the  best  services  to  their  customers. 


SWEDISH  DISCOUNT  NOW  SIX  PER  CENT. 

It  is  stated  that  the  Swedish  Riksbauk  has  reduced 
the  discount  rate  to  six  per  cent.  The  previous  rate 
was  six  and  one-luilf  per  cent. 


If  the  boss  pa.sted  a  ten-dollar  bill  on  the  bulletin 
board,  would  you  stop  and  look  at  it?  He  pastes  a 
good  many  hundreds  of  dollars  there  every  year  in  the 
shape  of  Safety  bulletins.     Do  you  read  them? 
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CONFIDENTIALLY— NO WS  YOUR  CHANGE. 

(Some  Excellent  Advice  from  the  United  States  Paper 
Maker.) 

The  general  acceptance  of  the  well-known  quotation 
concerning  the  direction  of  the  young  man's  thoughts 
in  the  spring  time  makes  it  unnecessary  to  argue  the 
question.  Let  it  be  conceded  that  in  tlie  spring  the 
young  man's  fancy  lightly  turns  to  thoughts  of  love, 
even  when,  if  perchance,  he  is  in  the  paper  business, 
he  should  be  devoting  himself  to  thoughts  of  selling 
a  few  tons  of  super,  especially  if  his  loving  thoughts 
have  got  along  as  far  as  matrimony. 

But  at  the  spring  passes  and  the  summer  gets  into 
its  swing,  with  the  thermometer  climbing  daily,  and 
pep  departing  in  exact  proportion,  the  fancy  of  most 
men,  young  and  old  alike,  turns  to  thoughts  of  loafing 
in  some  particularly  agreeable  manner.  Some  prefer 
golf,  which  is  one  of  the  highly  poi)ular  forms  of 
getting  a  little  light  exercise  combined  with  pleasure, 
while  others  yearn  to  fish  but  all  find  it  more  or  less 
difficult  to  keep  the  old  bean  concenti-ated  on  labor, 
and-  this  being  so,  efforts  in  that  direction  become 
exceedingly  mild. 

And  an  observer  among  paper  men  just  now  will 
find  this  tendency  just  about  as  strong  as  it  ever  was, 
or  even  a  little  more  so,  due  to  prevailing  conditions. 
Although  the  efforts  of  some  executives  have  been 
directed  for  some  time  toward  impressing  their  sales 
forces  with  the  powerful  importance  of  hard  work, 
the  perspiration  which  is  unavoidably  connected  with 
work  during  the  dog  days  does  not  strike  the  average 
salesman  as  worth  while ;  and  the  midsummer  slump, 
therefor?,  which  has  all  of  the  advantage  of  a  first- 
class  start  accumulated  through  the  spring,  bids  fair 
in  many  cases  to  receive  important  help  from  weary 
and  indifferent  sales  work. 

All  right — if  you  feel  that  you  might  as  well  lay  off 
and  take  it  easy  until  buyers  make  up  their  minds  to 
resume  their  proper  function  of  purchasing  large  lots 
of  paper,  go  ahead.  If  you  take  the  view  that  there  is 
no  use  in  pushing  for  business  when  business  has 
retired  into  a  deep,  dark  hole,  refrain  from  pushing, 
save  in  connection  with  some  light  and  summery  amuse- 
ment. If  you  believe  that  there  is  going  to  be  abso- 
lutely nothing  doing,  whatever,  before  fall,  and  that 
there  will  be  plenty  of  business  for  everybody  then, 
you  probably  wouldn't  get  much,  anyhow,  and  you 
might  as  well  get  whateever  benefit  there  is — and 
thei'e's  a  lot,  too — in  a  complete  vacation. 

But  don't  forget  this,  in  the  meanwhile,  as  you  cavort 
on  the  beach  or  the  fairwa.v,  or  match  wits  witli  the 
■wily  bass:  There  are  a  few  chaps  in  the  trade  who 
are  putting  in  some  of  the  hardest  licks  of  their  careers 
right  now,  and  who  are  going  to  continue  to  do  so 
everyday  right  along  instead  of  waiting  for  a  re- 
vival. Of  course,  they'll  get  their  vacations,  either 
between  whiles,  or  later  on.  The.v'll  week-end  with 
ease  and  enthusiasm,  too,  and  they'll  manage  to  get 
in  an  occasional  afternoon  at  a  bail  game  or  elsewhere. 
But  in  the  meantime — oh,  boy ! 

"Confidentially,  I'm  going  to  work  my  head  off 
during  the  next  fe\v  months,"  confided  one  of  these 
lads  not  long  ago. 

He  is  representative  in  a  good-sized  territory  of  a 
good  line  of  paper,  and  has  had  his  share  of  the  big 
business,  so  that  it  isn't  as  if  he  had  to  sweat  during 
the  summer  to  keep  from  starving  to  death.  But  he 
looks  at  things  from  a  rather  broad  angle,  and — queer 


duck —  actually  seems  to  like  his  chosen  job  of  supply- 
ing the  world  with  paper. 

"You  know  hoM-  it  is  during  the  worst  of  the  sum- 
mer," he  continued.  "Lots  of  buyers  ar?  away,  al- 
though not  all  of  them  leave  at  once,  at  that,  as  so 
many  fellows  seems  to  think  the.v  do.  The  vacation 
season  is  on,  and  I've  nu't  lads  who  seemed  to  think 
that  that  meant  everybody  should  take  it  easy,  whether 
apparently  on  the  job  or  not.  The  weather  is  prettj* 
mean,  too,  lots  of  the  time,  and  it's  a  lot  easier  to  piffle 
around,  pretending  to  work,  than  it  is  really  to  work. 
"So,  everything  considered,  the  usual  summer  let-up 
is  no  astonishing  thing.  It's  just  about  a.s  logical  a 
things  as  you  can  find  anywhere.  It  would  be  sur- 
prising, in  fact,  if  no  .slump  occurred,  because  effort 
slumps,  and  interest  slumps,  and  I  don't  see,  myself, 
why  bu.ving  shouldn't.  And  when  ,vou  consider  how 
things  havo  been  lately,  it  looks  like  this  summer  will 
pretty  nearly  set  a  record  in  the  matter  of  dul.lne.ss, 
with  most  people.    It  is  the  safest  bet  I  know  of. 

"And  that  is  one  of  the  several  reasons  why  I'm 
going  to  put  in  some  stiff  licks  myself.  It's  got  to 
be  done,  in  order  to  keep  any  sort  of  volume  of  stuff 
moving,  and  I  aim  to  keep  it  moving,  let  me  tell 
you.  It  isn't  as  if  we  were  going  to  be  shut  down, 
with  nothing  to  sell.  I  know  that  you  hear  now  and 
then  the  suggestion  that  it  might  not  be  a  bad  idea  to 
do  just  that.  Regardless  of  that,  however,  the  fact 
remains  that  we're  going  to  keep  running,  and  that 
means  that  I've  got  to  sell  paper. 

"But  here's  my  idea:  It's  going  to  be  easier  to  sell 
paper  this  summer  than  it  has  been  for  several  months 
past,  and  there  is  going  to  be  less  competition,  as  far 
as  I  can  see — provided  the  usual  summer  let-up  in 
effort  and  interest  comes — than  usual.  How's  that  for 
a  size-up  of  the  situation?  I  don't  mind  giving  you  my 
dope,  either,  for  what  it  is  worth,  and  you  can  wait 
and  see  how  nearly  right  I  am. 

"Stocks  everywhere  are  low;  in  fact,  you  could  say 
that  there  aren't  an.y  stocks,  compared  with  a  normal 
situation,  and  not  be  very  far  wrong.  Consumers  who 
usually  have  on  hand  a  lot  of  the  various  papei-s  which 
they  need  haven't  anj'.  They  are  buying  in  small  lots 
instead,  getting  immediately  delivery,  and  getting  along 
that  wa.v.  By  the  same  token,  the  average  dealer  is 
doing  exactly  that  same  thing.  I've  known  cases  lately 
where  dealers  who  usually  have  carloads  of  a  given 
grade  on  hand  had  simply  passed  on  to  a  mill  an  order 
for  a  few  reams.  That  shows  you  where  stocks  are, 
doesn't  it?    There  ain't  none,  so  to  speak. 

"All  right:  you  can't  argue  with  that  fact,  simply 
because  it  i.s  a  fact.  Take  the  next  thing,  which  is  the 
rea-sonable  expectation  of  a  fairly  good  fall  business 
in  various  lines.  Everybody  may  be  wrong  in  looking 
for  it,  but  considering  the  limited  supplies  of  goods 
of  all  sorts,  the  small  volume  of  business  which  has 
been  hau^Hed  practically  ever  since  the  first  of  the  year, 
and  the  ordinary  necessities  of  the  countrv,  I  don't 
see  how  we  can  fail  to  get  something  of  a  livening  up 
during— and  in  advance  of — the  fall.  And  thaf.  of 
course,  means  paper. 

"That  makes  a  fairly  simple  situation,  it  strikes  me 
— a  complete  absence  of  .supplies  in  the  hands  of  buyers, 
and  a  practical  certainty  that  in  the  very  near  future 
those  buyers  are  going  to  begin,  cautiously,  to  replenish 
their  exhausted  stocks.  Now,  with  a  lot  of  the  boys 
whom  Icompete  with,  and  fr(un  whom  I  get  competi- 
tion, practically  laying  off  for  the  rest  of  the  summer, 
I  figure  that  a  fair-to-middling  pace  on  my  part  will 
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look  like  lightning.  Anyhow,  I'm  going  after  business, 
and  if  I  don't  bring  in  the  orders  you  can  teed  me  crow, 
that's  all." 

After  this  base  betrayal  of  the  confidence  of  a  good 
paper  man  there  is  no  harm  in  adding  the  suggestion 
that  a  revival  of  buying  will,  in  all  probability,  catch 
the  average  salesman  far,  far  from  base.  He  may  find 
himself  tagged  out  before  he  knows  where  the  ball  is; 
whereas,  of  lie  keeps  careful  tab  on  the  situation,  keeps 
close  to  his  customers,  and  to  conditions  in  the  manufac- 
turing end  of  the  game,  and,  above  all,  on  general 
business,  he  can  take  his  two  weeks  or  so  with  a  clear 
conscience,  and  with  the  knowledge  that  things  are  in 
good  shape  in  his  territory. 

The  significant  basic  facts  are  certainly  as  indicated 
above.  Stockrooms  and  warehouses  are  practically 
bare  of  paper,  and  there  are  plenty  of  wise  buyers  and 
company  heads  in  consuming  lines  who  are  planning 
a  gradual  but  steady  campaign  of  replenishment,  with 
the  idea  of  getting  on  hand  at  least  a  part  of  the  paper 
needed  for  normal  usf.  and  averaging  its  cost,  whether 
the  market  goes  up  or  down.  In  any  event,  they  will 
have  paper. 

And  the  salesman  wlio  in  the  sweltering  dog  days 
— they  are  not  all  so  bad,  at  that — has  the  grit  to  keep 
plugging,  and  the  sense  to  put  his  customers  right  as 
to  their  paper  requirements,  is  going  to  get  consider- 
ably more  than  his  share  of  the  business  which  is 
exactly  as  it  should  be. 


ABITIBI  CIRCULAR  ON  PHYSICAL  CONDITIONS. 

All  interesting  circular  on  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper 
Company  has  been  prepared  by  R.  0.  Sweezy,  B.Sc, 
M.E.I.C,  and  issued  by  the  Stock  Exchange  firm  of 
O'Brien  and  Williams.  Mr.  Sweezy  personally  visited 
the  properties  and  mill  of  the  company.  The  circular 
says,  in  part: — 

Built  in  1913  and  1914  the  Abitibi  plant  at  Iroquois 
Falls  had  a  rated  capacity  of  225  tons  a  day  of  news- 
print paper.  The  enlargement  now  about  completed, 
gives  the  plant  a  daily  production  of  .500  tons  news- 
print paper,  and  a  surplus  of  ground-wood  and  sulphite 
pulp  sufficient  for  an  additional  100  tons  of  news- 
print paper. 

It  will  probably  be  a  few  months  before  the  daily 
production  of  the  whole  seven  machines  exceeds  450 
tons,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  due  course  the  same  ma- 
chines can  be  tuned  up  and  improved  to  produce  600 
tons  of  newsprint  a  day,  liesides  the  25  tons  of  wrapper 
to  be  produced  on  an  eighth  machine. 

A  Further  increase  beyond  this  of  $100  tons  daily  is 
possible  in  the  groundwood  plant  by  the  addition  of 
grinders  which  can  be  operated  from  surplus  power 
available. 

Until  completion  of  tlie  new  power  development 
«onie  20,000  h.p.  has  been  supplied  from  the  Iroquois 
Palls  under  a  head  of  42  feet.  The  new  power  just 
developed  under  a  head  of  57  ft.  at  Twin  Palls — four 
miles  distant  above  the  mill — will  supply  25,000  h.p. 
besides  improving  the  regulation  and  out])ut  of  the 
Iroquois  Falls  power.  The  two  power  plants  combined 
can  now  deliver  a  minimum  of  47,000  h.p.  and  space  is 
provided  at  the  Twin  Falls  power  house  for  an  addi- 
tional unit  of  6,000  h.p.  The  Lake  Abitibi  storage 
reservoir  of  400  square  miles,  9  feet  deep,  is  controlled 
by  the  Twin  Palls  power  diim.  Purtlier  storage  of  some 
40  square  miles,  18  feet  deep,  is  available  for  develop- 
ment at  low  cost. 

With  the  proper  tuning  up  of  the  three  new  ma- 


chines (Nos.  5,  6  and  7)  during  the  next  few  months 
the  effect  of  the  new  extension  will  have  been  to  in- 
crease the  newsprint  production  by  21/2  times — a  feat- 
ure that  may  soften  the  adverse  effect  of  the  splitting 
of  the  company's  shares  on  a  basis  of  5  to  1.  Thus  in 
relation  to  production  this  ratio  becomes  5  to  2V^  or  2 
to  1.  The  increased  production  should  also  have  the 
effect  of  decreasing  the  cost  per  ton  of  paper. 

The  company  owns  1,.500  square  miles  of  forest  in 
the  Abitibi  watershed.  The  stumpage  rate  is  40  cents 
a  cord  of  115  cubic  feet  of  solid  wood  payable  as  and 
when  cut.  This  is  .^l.OO  a  cord  less  than  stumpage  dues 
in  Quebec  Province — an  advantage  that  means  nearly 
$250,000  a  year  on  the  Abitibi  Company  cut.  In  view 
of  the  greatly  increased  production,  negotiations  are 
now  in  progress  where  the  company  expects  an  addi- 
tional grant  of  2,500  square  miles  of  forest.  The  total 
of  4,000  square  miles  will  give  them  about  1.3,000,000 
cords  9f  pulpwood,  which,  together  with  wood  avail- 
able from  the  Quebec  side  of  the  Abitibi  basin,  places 
the  company  in  a  secure  position  for  all  time. 

At  a  time  when  pulp  wood  was  costing  -$20  to  $30  at 
most  Canadian  mills,  the  Abitibi  Company  could  obtain 
its  wood  for  $12  to  $16  a  cord  at  mill.  As  it  takes  a  cord 
and  a  half  of  wood  for  a  ton  of  paper  it  is  obvious  how 
such  a  difference  in  cost  can  affect  earnings. 

Some  advantage  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that  pulp- 
wood  supplies  which  have  been  carried  in  abnormally 
large  quantities  during  the  uncertain  period  of  rising 
prices  can  now  be  greatly  reduced  in  relation  to  out- 
put, whilst  this  item  will  be  further  eased  by  much- 
lower  wood  cost.  That  is,  the  amount  of  working 
capital  required  per  ton  of  product  will  be  very  much 
reduced  by  reason  of  falling  prices. 


CHINA  AWAKENING  TO  FOREST  VALUE. 

Forestation  in  China  made  noteworthy  progress  in 
1920  through  the  activities  chiefly  of  the  provincial 
governments. 

More  than  130,000,000  shoots  were  planted  and  cul- 
tivated by  twenty-one  afforestation  institutions  in  cen- 
tral and  north  China  at  a  cost  of  .$2.i0,000  in  Chinese 
currency. 

The  government  railway,  anticipating  their  need  of 
timber,  have  also  taken  steps  to  plant  trees  along  their 
rights  of  way.  One  alone,  the  Kansu-Haichow  Rail- 
way, is  in  process  of  planting  4,000,000  trees,  according 
to  the  bureau  of  economic  information. 

Afforestation  has  been  extended  to  nearly  all  the 
jnovinces,  with  especially  promising  stations  in  Shan- 
tung and  Kiangsu.  In  the  latter  province,  at  Nanking, 
there  are  approximately  6,000  acres  devoted  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  25,000,000  trees.  In  this  station  students 
are  given  a  three  years'  course  in  forestation  and  later 
are  sent  to  various  districts  to  specialize. 

There  are  three  gardens  in  Shantung  which  occupy 
some  700  acres.  The  largest  and  most  prosperous  sta- 
tion is  in  the  north  of  Kiangsu,  near  Yengchow,  where 
3.000  to  4,000  trees  are  grown  every  year. 

Special  afforestation  schools  have  been  established 
in  Aiiliwei,  Chekiang,  Ilupeh.  Szechaun  and  Shansi. 
It  is  estimated  that  25  per  cent  of  the  1,800  hsiens  or 
counties  in  China  are  now  engaged  in  this  work,  which 
the  Chinese  hope  will  in  due  course  transform  manj'  of 
their  barren  tracts  into  flourishing  forests. 

The  establi.<>liment  of  a  national  arbor  day,  when  all 
classes  of  the  population  are  encouraged  to  plant  trees, 
is  pointed  to  by  the  bureau  as  an  indication  of  China's 
awakening  to  the  value  of  forestation. — Fourth  Estate. 
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British  Trade  News 

(Froiu  our  JjUiulon  ('(irreispouclentf) 
Loudon,  16th  August  1921. — The  safeguarding  of  Key 
Industries  Bill  has  become  an  Act  of  Parliament,  des- 
pite all  the  opposition  put  up  agaiiist  it,  and  a  small  de- 
putation representing  the  papermakers  was  received  on 
behalf  of  the  Imperial  Government  to  urge  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  protecting  paper  manufacturing  interests.  The 
passage  of  the  Bill  through  tlie  House  of  Commons  was 
painfully  prolonged  and  it  will  be  up  to  tlu;  Board  of 
Trade  to  decide  on  the  question  of  paper  being  a  key  in- 
dustry. Speaking  at  Glasgow  to  a  meeting  of  500  busi- 
ness men,  Mr.  E.  J.  Donaldson,  one  of  the  few  paper 
men  opposing  the  Bill,  said  that  for  five  years  of  the 
war  and  two  of  peace  we  had  been  cuddled,  sequestered, 
controlled,  and  bureaucratted  until  we  could  not  call 
our  souls  our  own.  British  industry,  he  added,  had  been 
built  up  by  British  initiative,  enterprise  and  genius  in 
competitions  with  the  whole  world  and  the  sooner  we 
got  back  to  those  conditions  the  better.  Quite  so!  But 
all  the  papermakers  ask  is  pi-otection  against  countries 
witii  dei)reciatcd  currencies  who  are  not  comjieting  rea- 
sonably. 

Magic  in  Cardboard. 

Ever\'  week  in  London  cardboard  is  being  introduced 
in  some  new  device.  There  is  as  a  consecpience  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  cardboard  which  should  iu)t  be  lost  sight 
of  in  Canada.  This  week  the  new  device  is  the  office 
desk  luncheon  —  in  a  magic  luncheon  cardboard  box. 
Supposing  you  are  in  London  doing  business  all  you 
have  to  do  is  to  .send  out  of  your  office  for  a  half-dollar 
luncheon  box  containing  3  courses,  fish,  meat  with  ve- 
getables, and  dessert.  Each  articles  of  food  is  made  up 
in  cardboard  containers,  even  to  the  salt,  and  there  is  a 
serviette  made  of  rice  paper,  a  knife  and  fork  carved 
out  of  bamboo  and  a  drinking  vessel  produced  from 
papier-mache.  Considering  the  thousands  in  London 
alone  who  will  create  a  demand  for  'these  boxes  of  food 
it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  demand  on  cardboard 
rice  paper  and  i)a])ier  mache  will  be  enormous  as  time 
passes  aiul  I  understand  the  railway  companies  are  also 
encouraging  their  use.  Lyons,  the  big  London  caterers, 
who  pay  40  odd  per  cent,  dividend  every  year,  have 
started  the  boxes  which  are  made  for  them  on  contract. 
July  Exports  of  Paper. 

Tlie  temiwrary  closing  of  the  markets  in  India  and  the 
other  Do.minions  is  reflected  in  the  exports  of  British 
paper  for  July.  Shipments  of  all  kinds,  including  card- 
board, playing  cards,  etc.,  reached  94,616  cwts  as 
against  211,628  cwts  in  July  1920,  the  total  for  seven 
months  January-July  being  847,223  cwts.  com|)are(l  with 
1,180,308  cwts.  for  the  corresponding  perio<l  in  1920. 
Of  course,  the  coal  strike  had  also  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
a  reduction  in  the  exports,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
the  demand  for  British  paper  abroad  is  at  present  at 
the  lowest  ebb  and  a  quick  turning  of  the  indu.strial 
tide  is  necessary  to  imju-ove  the  unsatisfactory  jiosition 
prevailing. 

Printing  paper  was  exported  to  the  following  coun- 
tries: —  To  France,  376  cwts.  f  12.923  cwts.  in  Julv 
19201  ;  IT.  S.  A.,  1,047  cwts.  (51o  cwts.)  :  other  foreign 
countries.  7.412  cwts  (30,366  cwts.)  :  South  Africa.  6,624 
cwts.  (8.218  cwts.):  India  6,226  cwts.  (25,636  cwts.). 
Straits  Settlement.s,  331  cwts.  (947  cwts.),  Cevlon,  453 
cwts  (1,306  cwts.),  Australia,  13.423  cwts  (5.640  cwts.)  ; 
Kew  Zealand.  6.540  e^vts  (3,237  cwts)  :  Canada.  25  cwts. 
(27  cwts.);  Other  Possessions.  2.898  cwts.  (6.733  cwts) 


— making  a  total  of  45,584  cwts.  compared  with  95,548 
cwts.  for  July  1920.  The  seven  months  exports  of  print- 
ings reached  446,549  cwts.  compared  with  469,761  cwts. 
for  the  corresponding  months  in  1920. 

Writing  paper  was  exported  in  July  to  the  extent  of 
l(),5(i7  cwts,  as  against  20,543  cwts.  "in  July  1920,  the 
seven  months  total  reaching  78,756  cwts.  as  against  115,- 
233  cwts.  in  1920.  The  countiies  exported  to  were  as 
follows:  to  France,  28  cwts.  (3,103  cwts.  in  July  1920)  ; 
r.  S.  A.,  142  cwts.  (55  cwts)  ;  Other  Foreign  countries. 
1,756  cwt.s.  (3,805  cwts);  South  Africa.  256  cwts.  (725 
cwts.):  India,  4,470  cwts.  (5,318  cwts);  Straits  Settle- 
ments, 124  cwts.  (437  cwts.)  ;  Ceylon,  30  cwts.  (457 
cwts) ;  Australia,  2,014  cwts  (2,954  cwts.) ;  New  Zealand, 
1,238  cwts.  (1,569)  cwts) ;  Canada  41  cwts.  (93  cwts)  ; 
Other  Possessions  468  cwts  (2,027  cwts).  A  great  fall- 
ing-off  is  noticeable  in  the  shipments  to  India.  Canada, 
and  France.  The  seven  months  supply  of  writhig  paper 
to  Canada  is  larger  than  in  1920  the  figures  being  .713 
cwts.  as  against  169  cwts. 

Wood  Pulp  Imports. 

T.tie  .supplies  of  wood  pulj)  received  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  July  show  a  material  drop  —  only 
55,971  tons  arriving  compared  with  115.804  tons  in  1920 
and  or  the  seven  months,  Januarv-Julv  234,563  tons  as 
;igainst  621.029  tons  in  1920. 

The  sui)iilies  were  as  follows:  Bleached  chemical  ("drv) 
1,735  tons  (1.660  tons  in  July  1920)  :  Unbleached  Chem- 
ical (Dry)  19,219  tons  (48,155  tons);  Chemical  wet 
156  tons  (3,154  tons);  Groundwood  (Dry)  nil  (3,488 
tons)  ;  Groundwood  (moist)  34,861  tons,  (59,347  tons). 

Groundwood  (wet)  was  impoi-ted  in  July  as  follows: 
From  Canada,  22.314  tons  (15,725  tons  in  Julv  1920): 
Sweden  1.000  tons.  (20,695  tons)  :  Norway.  11^234  tons 
r 21,794  tons):  Other  countries,  313  tons"  (1,133  tons). 
Total  for  seven  months  146,083  tons  (as  again.st  277,212 
tons  in  192).  Total  of  Groundwood  (dry)  for  seven 
months  1,227  tons  as  against  19,882  tons  in  1920. 

Bleached  Chemical  (Dry)— From  Finland,  nil;  Swe- 
den 585  tons  (669  tons  in  July  1920)  ;  Norwav  1,145 
ttms  (810  tons)  ;  Germany  nil  (15  tons)  ;  Other  countries 
5  tons  (166  tons)  Total  for  7  months  7,768  tons  as 
against  18,334  tons  in  1920. 

Unbleached  Chemical  (Dry)— From  Finland  50  tons 
(none  in  July  1920)  ;  Sweden.  13,(i07  tons  (27.801  tons)  ; 
Xorway  2.743  tons  (8.275  tons);  Germany  nil  (2.613 
tons);  Caiuula  and  other  countries,  2,819  tons  (3.060 
tons).  Total  for  seven  months  78,415  tons  as  against 
300,914  tons. 

The  total  value  of  all  supplies  of  pidp  is  only  £5,681,- 
092  for  the  seven  months  ;is  again.st  £15.703.857  in  1920. 
Imports  of  Paper. 

The  total  su])plies  of  paper,  cardboard,  .strawboard. 
etc.,  in  July  reached  522,724  cwts.  compared  with  1.424.- 
768  cwts  in  July  1920.  The  seven  months  figures  are 
3,249,20  cwts  as  against  8.377,922  cwts.  in  1920. 

Printing  paper  was  imported  in  July  as  follows:  From 
Sweden  62.574  cwts  (38,538  cwt.s.  in"  Julv  1920);  Nor- 
way 31.808  cwts.  (67.803  cwts)  ;  Germanv",  45  cwts  (17.- 
288  cwts)  ;  Belgium.  4.136  cwts  (4.072  cwts) :  U.  S.  A. 
250  cwts.  (8,778  cwts)  ;  Canada.  10  cwts  (23.310  cwts)  ; 
Newfoundland  80,240  cwts.  (164.780  cwts)  :  Other  coun- 
tries 49.114  cwts.   (99.526  cwts). 

Packiii<r  and  AVrapning  Papers:  From  Finland,  7,152 
iwts  (48.518  cwts.)  :  Sweden  55.82(>-cwts  (164.863  c\\4s) ; 
Norway.  36.587  cwts (88.325  cwts) ;  Germanv.  3,336  cwts 
(31.102  cwts):  Belgium  6.027  cwts  (9.030 'cwts) ;  Can- 
ada. 180  cwts  r5.426  cwtsi  :  Other  countries  13.733  cwts 
(28,723  c^rts). 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

A-1.  Madagascar  Wood  and  Plants  Suitable  for  Pa- 
permaking  •'.  »'.  <iK<»ll),  Papier,  \.\vi  i.\pril  19-1  i- 
Briei"  desenptiou  of  the  woods  and  •rrasscs  jT'o^vi'iJ^'  ''i 
Mada!.'ascar,  with  special  rcfeiriice  to  tlieir  iitdization 
for  the  iiianiifactnre  of  i)apei-  piiljJ.-A.  P.  C 

A-3.  Suitability  of  Mulberry  and  Certain  Malvaceae 
for  the  Preparation  of  Paper  Pulp.  J.  ST.  CI.AIK.  Pa- 
pier, xxiv  (A])rii,  1921).— Jajjaiiese  iiuilln'rry_  can 
yield  5  per  cent  of  higli  grade  fibers  and  aO  to  35  per- 
cent of  fibers  of  indifferent  quality,  but  its  vi.se  for  this 
purpose  is  not  worth  consideration.  Textile  tow  from 
•'l)(i"  {IliblscKs  cdiinohiiiiis)  contains  .').")  to  (it)  percent 
of  eeilnjosic.  fibers  suitabh'  for  paperniakiiit-'.  and  the 
stalk  can  yield  156  to  :!H  percent  of  paper  i)ulp  of  h>wer 
((uality.  Hand  sheets  made  from  •'Da"  pulp  are  very 
white,"  slightly  glossy,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  rather 
porous.  The  tensile,  tearing,  and  folding  strengths  are 
verv  satisfactory.  The  stalks  of  alfcu  rosra.  liarvested 
after  blossoming,  yield  12  to  If)  percent  of  a  creamy 
white,  supple,  ])riiliant.  and  long-fibercd  iiul|i  which 
can  be  used  as  a  filler. —  .\.  1'.  C 

A-3.  Bourdie  Grass.— World's  Paper  Trade  Review. 
Ixxv.  18.— E.xpci'imental  trials  with  a  raw  matei-ial 
known  as  liourdic  i;ra.ss  growing  in  Egypt  and  carried 
(in  at  llic  Imperial  Institute  showed  a  pulp  of  moder- 
ate (puiiity  only  hut  suitable  for  the  production  of  brown 
wrapping  pai)er  or  cardboard.  It  has  not  been  found 
possible  so  far  to  bleach  the  pnip  satisfactorily,  and  it 
.seems  nnlikely  tiiat  the  ])u]p  rduid  be  u.sed  for  the  pro- 
dni'tion  iif  white  ]uii)cr. — A.   C. 

A  0  Industrial  Preparation  and  Filtration  of  Col- 
loidal Masses.— J.  H.  Frydlender,  Rev.  Prod.  Chim.. 
xxiv,  17:5-82  (March  31,  1921).— Description  of  Plan- 
son  and  Block's  "colloid  mill"  and  of  its  application 
to  numy  indnstries,  including  the  purification  of  resins 
for  pai)crmaking  and  otiier  uses,  and  the  preparation 
of  i)lastics,  artificial  silk,  celhdo.se  esters,  etc.  A  spe- 
cial mill  has  been  devised  by  Plauson  and  Block  and  is 
being  marketed  by  Emil  Passburg  of  Berlin,  Germany, 
for  the  prei)aration  of  matter  in  a  colloidal  state.  In  it 
the  iiuiteiial  is  ground  in  the  pi'csciice  (d'  water  or  other 
suitable  licpiid,  in  such  iiroportions  as  to  liave  a  fluid 
mass.  The  grinding  element  must  have  a  jieripheral 
speed  of  not  less  than  2,000  mctci-s  a  minute,  and  pre- 
ferably of  about  1,000  meters  a  second.  (Of.  A  new 
large  scale  commercial  method  <if  preparing  colloidal 
(lisuei'sions  and  its  future  |)rosi)ccts  for  the  chemical 
industrv.  Hermann  Plausdii.  (lir))i.  Zh/..  xliv.  riri-S-."), 
.'■)(r)-7  (1920)  :  Chrw.  Ahs..  xiv.  3129  (Oct.  20,  1920V  It 
is  claimed  that  the  a])plication  of  the  method  to  the  nre- 
))aration  of  cclloidal  resins  yields  a  very  finclv  divided 
and  high  grade  product  at  a  low  cost,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  only  about  1  to  2  iiercent  of  solvent,  rdlu- 
lose  or  cellulosic  materials  Avlien  passed  throuirh  the 
"colloid  mill"  are  transfornu'd  into  colloidal  gels  or  sols, 
whieli  nuiy  be  used  for  the  manufacture  of    nlastics.  of 

artificial   silk,   oi'   of  cellnlosi^  (^stei-s.   or  which   mriA-  be 
saccharified.     Tlif  main  rliarai'li'risl  ics  of  Plaiisini's  ul 

trafilter   ai'c   tliat    it    works   under    \er.\'   high    uressuie, 

wliich  ma\-  reacli  200  atmosnhiu-cs   (about   3,000  lli,  per 

sf|.  in.),  and   that   its  operatiim   is  continuous.     Tlie  fil- 
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leriug  surface  is  suppoited  by   means  of  a  perforated 
metal  cyliiuh'i'  which  is  surrouiuled  by  a  series  of  metal 
gauzes  of  rathi'r  fine  mesh.     The  effective  mesh  can  be 
varied  b_\-  snital)ly  adjusting.'  the  |)ressnre  on  the  gau/.es. 
As  this  is  not  yet  sufficiently  fine  for  filtering  slimes  or 
colloidal  solutions,  the  pores  must  fir.st  be  obstructed  by 
means  of  a  water  sus|)ensi()n  of  the  material  to  be  fil- 
tered, or  of  asbestos.  |)laster.  etc.  inside  the  eylindi'ical 
space  in   which   the   nuiss  to  be   filtered  is  introduced, 
there  is   a    rotating   helical   sci-ew  scraper  of  such   dia 
meter  that  the  thickness  of  the  dei)osit  on  the  filter  ma\' 
be  maintained  constant  at  any  desired  thickness.     The 
de|)osit  becomes  heavier  as  it  descends  througli  tlie  aj)- 
pai-atus  and   nuiy  be  dischaiged  at  the  desired   consis 
fence.     The  licpud  |)asses  through  the  filtering  medium 
(eom|)osed   of  the  wire  gauzes  and   the  dejiosits)    at   a 
constant  speed,  since  the  thickness  of  the  depo.sit,  which 
constitutes  the  greatest  obstacle  to  its  jjassage,  is  also 
constant.    The  filtei-  nuiy  also  be  constructed  by  winding 
several  layei-s  of  wire  around  a  perforated  I'vlinder.  The 
li(|uid   is  forced  to   flow  around   a  perf<U'ated   cylinder. 
The  li(piid   is  forced   to   flow   around   the   interstices  be- 
tween  the  wires,   and   these  soon   become  clogged   with 
the  material  to  "l)e  filtered,  which  then  acts  as  a  filtering 
medium.     By  using  a   wire  covered  with  cotton,  aslies- 
tos,  cellulose,  or  paper,  exceptionally  active   filters  are 
obtained.  The  filters  can  also  be  imiiregnated  with  rub- 
ber, cellulose  esters,  etc.     The  filter  can  be  put  to  n>i- 
meroiis  industrial  uses. — A.  P.  C. 

A-0.  Volumetric  Determination  of  Aluminum.  .\L 
FHKl)  TINCT.E,  J.  Ind.  &  Eng.  Chem.,  xiii.  420-2  CMay. 
1921).  In  valuing  aluminum  sulphate  for  use  in  paper- 
makin>r,  the  ordiiiarv  gravimetric  estimati<ui  of  "total 
alumina"  is  useless,  since  "combined  alumina."  i.e., 
alumina  which  goes  to  the  formation  of  neutral 
.\1,(S0,):;,  is  alone  of  importance  in  sizing  while  the 
salt  as  sold  commonly  contains  1  ]iercent  or  more  of 
uneombined  alumina,  which  dissolves  in  the  aluminum 
sulphate  solution  but  takes  no  part  in  the  reactions  in- 
volved. Several  volumetric  methods  for  the  determin- 
ation of  "combined  alumina,"  all  of  which  turn  on  the 
titration  of  the  aluminum  salt  with  an  alkali,  using 
l)henolphthalein  as  indicator,  are  compared.  The  de- 
tails of  manipulation  to  be  observed  in  earrving  out 
this  principle  are  all-important  and  constitute  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  methods.  r)f  the  methods  exa- 
mined, only  two  were  found  to  he  both  ccuivenient  and 
trustworthv :  ^fethod  .\  :  The  aluminum  sulphate  solu- 
tion is  boiled,  |)hcnolplithalein  soluti(in  added,  and  the 
still  boiling  solution  titrated  with  sodium  livdroxide 
solution  (not  stronger  than  half  normal).  The  end- 
point  is  reached  when  the  )iink  color  persists  after  boil- 
ing foi-  1  min  (For  details  consult  original.  Scott, 
J.  Ind.  &  Eng.  Chem.  vii,  10.")9  (pn.-il.'i  :Method  B: 
The  solution  of  aluminum  sulphate  should  contain  ap- 
proximately 10  (!m.  of  th<>  salt  per  liter.  To  100  Ce. 
while  boiling,  add  •">  Cc.  of  saturated  barium  chloride. 
drop  by  di-op.  followed  by  1  or  .">  drops  f  0.1  percent 
plicnolphl  halein  solution  While  still  almost  tniiliiifr 
the  solution  is  titrated  with  standard  sodium  hydrox- 
ide of  convenient  strength.  The  ntixed  precipitates 
settle  rapidly  and  the  i'nd-iioint  is  very  delicately  shown 
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by  the  pink  color  of  tlic  supi'riiatant  liquid,  best  viewed 
lioi'izoiitally.  If  the  maxiiuuin  accuracy  is  not  de- 
manded, a  very  slight  excess  of  alkali  may  be  used,  pro- 
dusing  a  coloration  which  can  easily  be  seen  without 
waiting  the  short  time  lu-eessary  for  the  precipitate  to 
settle.  Method  B  has  some  sligiit  advantage  over  A, 
especially  in  the  presence  of  iron.  It  is  (juite  essential 
to  use  an  alkali  <if  titer  not  more  tiian  half  noi-nial. 
A.P.-C. 

0-8  Measuring-  Moisture  Content  of  Chips.  F.  .M. 
WILLIAMS.  Paper,  xxviii,  7  (April  20,  1921);  Paper 
Trade  Journal,  Ixxii,  16;  Paper  Mill  xliv,  10. — Brief 
discussion  of  the  inii)()i'tance  of  testing  ciiips  for  moisture, 
and  of  the  merits  of  the  Williams  standard  pnlp  test- 
iug  outfit  for  this  purpose. — A.  P.  (_'. 

E-2.  Waste  Sulphite  Liquor  for  Tanning. — WAL- 
TIIER  BIUJCKIIAUS,  Chem.  Techn.  Ind.,  Ilt20,  3,  1; 
Chem.  Zentr.,  1920,  xi,  11,  4(i9 ;  Rev.  Prod.  Chim.,  xxiv, 
225  (Ai)ril  :iO,  1921). — Waste  sulphite  li(pi()r  possesses 
no  tanning  jxtwer.  The  iron,  lime  and  sulphurous  acid 
which  it  contains  exert  a  noxious  action  on  tanning  mat- 
erials. Purified  liquors,  however,  may  be  useful  in  tan- 
ning, as  they  favor  the  penetration  of  the  tanning  mat- 
erials into  the  leather. — A.  P.  ('. 

E  5.  Shortening  Cooking-  Time  of  Sulphite  Pulp  by 
Preliminary  Impregnation.  Xancc  !'.  Edwaides.  Pa- 
per, xxviii,  7:  Paper  Trade  Journal,  Ixxii,  Ki ;  Paper 
Mill,  xliv.  Ki.  Pulp  and  Paper  xix,  36. — Detailed  des- 
cription of  experiments  carried  out  on  a  semi-commer- 
cial scale.  The  tests  showed  that  woods  can  be  puljieil 
successfully  in  a|)pr<'cial)ly  shorter  time  and  at  lowci- 
tcin])cratnrcs  by  ti:e  ust'  cf  |)reliniinary  impregnatidn. 
When  using  this  modified  method  of  i)ulping  it  is  ne- 
ce.ssary  to  change  tiic  acid  composition  to  take  care  of 
the  increased  speed  of  the  chemical  reaction.  The  pur- 
po.se  of  the  lime  in  sulphite  acid  is  to  remove  from  liic 
sphere  of  action  the  din'omposition  pi'odncts  formed  by 
the  reaction  of  the  sulphite  acid  and  the  lignin  com- 
plexes. Evidently,  when  these  complexes  are  formetl 
more  rapidly  than  usual  it  is  necessaiy  t<i  luive  higher 
concentrations  of  lime  in  the  solution.  Increased  yields, 
decreased  screenings,  and  stronger  pulp  also  accompany 
the  use  of  higher  coml)ine(l.  It  remains  for  a  mill 
scale  ti'ial  to  prove  the  feasiliilily  of  the  idea. —  .\.  P.  ('. 

G-9;  K  12.  Theory  of  Atmospheric  Evaporation.  W. 
II.  CAHKIEK.  J.  Ind.  &  Eng,  Chem.,  xii,  4:!2-S  (May, 
1921).  A  nmthematical  development  of  the  subject, 
proving  the  following  points:  The  rate  of  evaporation 
at  aii.\'  instant  per  unit  of  surface  is  iirojiortional  to 
the  (liffereiu'e  in  vapor  pi'cssure  between  the  liquid  and 
til  va])or  of  that  li<piid  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  Other 
coiulitions  beng  constant,  the  rate  of  evaporato)i  in- 
creases in  direct  proportion  to  the  velocity.  (Cf.  W.  H. 
Carrier,  Proc.  Am.  Soc.  Heat.  Vent.  Eng.,  xxiv  (1918) : 
Thomas  P.ox,  A  Treatise  on  Heat,  1S70).  The  i-ate  of 
cvai)oi'at  ion  is  suhstant  ially  pro|)()rtional  to  the  wet 
bulb  depression,  when  the  material  is  not  heated,  ami 
9.")°  depression  is  ai)pro.\inmtely  equivalent  to  1  in. 
difference  in  vapor  pressure  in  the  evaporation  form- 
ula. The  droj)  in  temperature  of  the  air  in  the  drier 
is  i)roi)ortional  to  the  i-ise  in  vajior  ]n-essnre  of  the  air. 
The  weight  of  evaporation  is  sidistantially  the  sanu'  at 
any  temperature  jM'r  degree  depi'ession.  The  cai)acity 
of  air  for  producing  evaporation  is  dii'eclly  pi-opor- 
tional  to  its  wet  bulb  dejiression.  I<\ir  a  given  exposed 
surface  and  air  (luantity.  the  ratio  of  the  final  depres- 
sion to  the  initial  depression  is  constant  regardless  of 
ehanges  in  dr\-  bulb  leniperature  or  moisture  content  of 
the  air.— A.P!-C. 


G9;  K-12.  Rate  of  Drying  Solid  Material.  W.  K. 
LEWl.S,  J.  Ind.  &  Eng.  Chem.,  xiii,  427-32  (May,  1921). 
A  discussion  of  tiie  fundamental  factors  affecting  the 
drying  rate,  with  the  derivation  of  drying  formulas, 
their  applicatious  to  special  cases,  and  also  their  gen- 
eral significance.  It  is  shown  that  the  drying  of  a  solid 
material  represents  a  balance  between  the  process  of 
diffusion  of  moisture  through  the  substance  ami  of 
evaporation  from  its  surface;  and  that  these  processes 
can  be  quantitative!}'  i-eprcsented  by  a  differential 
equation  which  can,  after  modification.s  dei)endent  on 
the  material  being  dried.be  integrated  into  simple  and 
usalde  foi-mulas  which  answer  the  (piestion  as  to  (Irving 
rate.      A.P.-C. 

G-9;  K-12.  Tunnell  Driers.  tJK'AllAME  li.  RIDLEY. 
J.  Ind.  &  Eng.  Chem.,  xiii,  453-60  (May,  1921).  Tun- 
nell driers  may  be  built  suitable  for  drying  any  mater- 
ial which  can  be  handled  economically  on  trays.  Ma- 
tei-ials  that  will,  stainl  a  higher  temperature  when  wet 
than  when  dry  can  generally  he  dried  most  rapidly 
when  they  enter  the  tunnel  at  the  hot  end,  as  the  tem- 
|)erature  of  the  cold  end  then  becomes  the  limiting 
temperature,  and  a  higher  average  temperature  may  be 
maintained.  The  highest  thermal  efficiencies  are  ob- 
tained when  the  air  is  discharged  at  the  highest  relative 
linmi<lit.\-  that  the  condition  of  the  product  will  permit. 
It  is  usually  more  economical  to  use  a  large  quantity  of 
air  at  high  velocity  with  recirculation,  than  to  use  a 
small  quantit.v  of  air  with  low  velocity  and  no  recir- 
culation.— A.P.-C. 

G-9;  K-12.  Compartment  Driers.  W  II  CAKPIEK 
and  A.  E.  STACEV,  .Ir.,  J.  Ind.  &  Eng.  Chem.,  xiii,  438- 
47  (May,  1921).  An  outline  of  the  field  of  the  com- 
jjartment  drier,  its  advantages  and  limitation,  of  the 
methods  of  heating  ami  of  moisture  removal,  of  the 
classification  of  compartment  driers,  and  of  the  vari- 
ous tyi)es  of  comiiartment  driers. — A.P.-C. 

G-9;  K  12  Spray  Process  of  Drying.  R.  S.  FLEM- 
IXG,  J.  Ind.  &  Eng.  Chem.,  xiii,  447-9  (May,  1921). 
Outline  of  the  apparatus  required,  nature  of  tlie  pro- 
cess, advantages  of  preconcentration,  recovery  of  pro- 
duct, temperature  of  drying,  and  apitlication  of  tlie 
pi  ocess-  -A.P.I '. 

G-9;  K-12.  Direct  Heat  Rotary  Drying  Apparatus. 
K-Ol'.EKT  fi.  MEKZ.  J.  Ind.  &  Eng.  Chem.,  xiii.  449-52 
(.May,  1!)21).  Desci-iption  of  the  various  types  of  dir- 
ect heat  rotary  driers,  of  their  general  mechanism,  ap- 
plications, advantages  aiul  disadvantages,  with  a  brief 
discussion  of  their  efficiency  ami  of  the  advisability  of 
utilizing  waste  heat  from  another  processes  to  heat 
them.--A.P.-(\ 

K-12.  Paper  Machine  Building  in  Canada. — Pulp 
and  Paper,  xix,  462,466  (April  23,  1921). —  Descrii)tion 
(d'  the  more  novel  features  endjodied  in  the  design  and 
construction  of  the  two  fast  newsprint  machines  eom- 
|)letc(I  by  the  Dondnion  l']ngini>eriug  Works  for  the  Lau- 
lentide  Company  at    ( iramCMere. — A.   P.   ('. 

K-12,  Book  Paper  Machine,  World's  Paper  Trade 
Review,  Ixxv.  18. — Details  of  a  book  paper  machine 
installed  by  the  Pusey  &  Jones  Comiiauy  fiu-  the  Kim- 
bcrly  Clark  Company. — A.  C. 

K  23  Old  English  Papermaking  Revived. — World's 
Paper  Trade  Review,  Ixxv,  IS. — A  description  of  the 
l)i-oce.ss  used  by  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company 
to  secure  a  reproduction  of  the  distiiu-tive  deckle  edged 
paper  used  iu  the  time  cf  Queen   Elizabeth.— A.  C. 

N-4.  Electric  Boilers. — World's  Paper  Trade  Re- 
view, Ixxv.  l.s.  .\n  article  dealing  with  the  iostalla- 
(Continued  on  page  912.) 
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The  Toronto  printers'  strike  still  continues,  to  the 
<,'reat  detriment  of  nearly  every  branch  of  the  paper 
industry.  In  a  way,  there  is  some  sense  in  a  remark 
made  to  tiie  writer,  the  other  day,  to  the  effect  that  time 
is  on  the  side  of  the  employers.  For,  were  the  strike  to 
continue  indefinitely,  tlu'  latter  would,  in  time,  K"'t  all 
the  trained  labor  they  require,  for  their  •■open  sh(ii)s"'. 
even  if  they  had  to  take  unskilled  labor  and  ^'et  it  train- 
ed for  themselves,  as  they  are  in  process  of  doing  today. 
The  })upils  who  are  coming  forward  to  join  the  sch(;ol 
of  printers,  oi-gauized  in  view  of  such  exigencies,  are,  it 
is  stated,  of  a  very  su]ierior  type  —  T/niversity  graduates 
and  others.  TJun-  are  attracted  by  what  are  considered 
liigh  wages,  combined  with  work  that  is  not  idtra-labor- 
idus,  and  theie  is  no  doubt  that  the  employers  contention 
tliat  a  superior  education  to  that  possessed  by  the  aver- 
age working  ])rintcr  would  be  highly  advantageous  in 
operation  in  the  composing  room  has  a  certain  weight 
witli  many  I'f  the  i)ul>lic  wlio  have  iirinting  work  to  lie 
done. 

However,  tlu-  striking  printers  ai'e  veiy  far  from 
being  in  the  mood  to  let  the  employers  have 
things  all  their  own  way.  They  are  criticizing  the  work 
which  is  turned  out  by  the  "open  sliops"".  claiming 
that  much  of  this  woi-k  is  far  below  the  ])ro]jer  stand- 
ard, owing  tc  the  alleged  fact  that  non  TJnion  shops  a!-e 
unable  to  secure  efficient  men.  In  this  connection,  they 
lately  i)ubli.shed  in  the  papers  rather  on  effective  educa- 
tional in  the  form  of  a  piece  of  work  turned  out  by  a 
non-Tuion  shop  with  the  errors  all  clearly  noted  after 
the  fashion  of  a  corrected  proof. 

Further,  a  pid)licity  campaign  is  being  inaugurated 
throughout  the  Province  by  the  Toronto  Typographical 
T'nion  for  the  juirpose  of  setting  forth  the  T^nion's  views 
in  regard  to  the  strike  situation.  A  staff  of  men,  coin- 
lirising  superintendents  and  foremen  who  have  been 
called  out  from  the  various  shops  which  refuse  to  con- 
cede the  foi-ty-four  hour  week,  has  l)ccn  bus\-  lately  at 
pi-cpiiriiig  literature  to  be  mailed  to  every  printing  es- 
talilisbmeut  in  Ontario.  The  T^niou  officials  state  that 
the  Toronto  Labor  Temple,  addressing  euvclones  and 
there  are  eighty-two  shops  in  Toronto  which  have  al- 
ready signed  the  forty-four  hour  week  agreement.  At 
a  i-ecen1  meeting  when  the  men  received  their  strike  pav 
it  was  aiuioimced  that  the  cpiestiou  of  the  jirinting  re- 
(p'ii'cd  for  the  York  Townsbin  Council  bad  been  taken 
I')),  ami  the  statement  was  made  that  the  authorities 
iiad  decided  to  ask  for  tenders  from  the  fortv-four  hour 
shops.  A  committee  is  also  to  be  nominated  to  wait 
upon  the  Board  of  Control,  to  protest  against  the  ad- 
mission into  the  city  of  out-of-town  printers  on  the 
gro'Mul  that  they  are  likelv  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  uii- 
emnloved.  It  is  claimed  that  men  are  coming  to  Tor- 
onto from  country  points  in  conseauence  of  the  strike. 

Tlic  report  of  the  International  Typogranhical  I'^^nion 
shows  that  its  total  membershin  is  now  75.000.  Of  this 
Tuunber,  l.'),000  a'e  not  workincr  at  tlieir  trade,  but  ai-e 
-till  membei's  of  the  T'^niou.  The  renort  states  that  40.- 
000  members  are  workinsj;  in  the  book  and  iob  ind"str\-. 
and  that  33,000  members  are  signed  nn  and  workins  on 
a  fortv-fo'M-  hour  week  —  a  fact  which  is  add"ced  as 
proof  that  the  fortv-four  hour  week  principle  has  won. 


There  are  8,000  members  still  on  strike  in  Canada  and 
the  rnited  States.  The  recent  convention  decided  to 
continue  the  strike  iiulefinitely  —  an  attitude  which  is 
presumably  rendered  pos.sible  by  the  surplus  of  receipts 
over  ex|ienditures,  which  is  stated  to  have  been  $70,000 
for  the  month  of  July,  and  to  be  liable  to  be  increased 
every  month  by  reason  of  the  withdrawal  of  assistance 
from  other  jjrinting  industries. 

Considerable  interest  was  evinced  in  i)apcr  circles  in 
the  slumi>ing  of  International  Paper  Common  on  Wed- 
nesday of  last  week  to  381/2 — a  new  low  record  for  the 
current  year  —  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  decline 
was  attributed  to  rumors  that  the  company  may  an- 
nounce another  reduction  of  $15  a  ton  in  the  price  of 
newsprint,  within  the  very  near  future.  Rumors  — 
and  rumors  of  rumors  —  are  very  rife  with  respect  to 
newsjiriut  ]irice.  A  few  weeks  ago,  rumors  in  this  coun- 
ty were  to  the  effect  that  some  producing  concerns  here 
had  reduced  theii-  pi-ices  consideiably,  and  it  seems  tiuit 
Wall  Street  deems  it  likely  that  the  International  would 
reduce  its  prices  to  meet  this  competition  —  if  it  exists. 
Messrs.  T.  S.  Wellings  and  Co.,  of  Englehart,  Out.,  are 
erecting  a  new  rossing  plant  at  Connaught  in  Northern 
Ontario,  and  good  progress  is  being  made  with  construc- 
tion. 

The  Toronto  Globe,  last  week,  printed  a  letter,  dated 
from  London,  Ont.,  and  signed  "A  Preferred  Share- 
holder", suggesting  that  an  investigation  into  the  Rior- 
don  affairs  should  be  made  "either  by  the  Government 
or  .someone  whom  the  public  feel  they  can  trust."  Tlie 
letter  continues :  ' '  The  stockholders  feel  there  should 
have  been  a  general  meeting  of  the  shareholders  called, 
whereby  they  would  have  an  opportunity  to  ask  any 
questions  they  desire,  also  to  appoint  a  competent  com- 
mittee to  watch  tlieir  interest  in  the  meetings  taking 
l)lace  daily  in  coiniection  with  the  proposed  reorganiza- 
tion. 

At  a  meeting,  last  week,  of  the  directors  of  the  Howard 
Smith  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  Mr,  J.  Ander.son,  head  of  the 
firm  of  J.  Anderson  and  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  was  elect 
ed  a  directoi'.  It  was  stated  at  tlie  meeting  that  the  lU'w 
pulp  mills  at  Cornwall  were  now  running  to  about  75 
per  cent,  capacity. 

The  heavy  cost  of  publishing  is  given  as  the  reason 
for  the  discontiiniance  of  the  Chatsworth  Xews,  of 
Cjiatsworth,  near  Owen  Sound,  Ont.  The  pa|)er.  whicli 
was  cstabli.shcd  some  36  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  George 
Blvth.  is  now  incorporated  with  the  Owen  Sound  Sun- 
Tiiucs. 

Tlie  statement  i.s  made  that  Mr.  G.  R.  Hall  Caine,  a 
busiiu'ss  associate  of  ]\Ir.  F.  E.  R.  Becker,  of  the  Beckei- 
Pajier  Mills,  of  England,  will  shortly  visit  Canada  in 
connection  witli  reorganization  jdans  which  will  affect 
the  North  American  Paper  Company's  trust.  The  Com- 
pany is  understood  to  have  been  working  on  a  plan 
whereby  the  holders  of  the  trust  stock  would  receive  Sa- 
guenay  Pulj)  and  Power  stock,  or  ca.sh  in  exchange  for 
trust  stock,  according  as  they  might  choose.  Nothing 
has  been  heai'd  lately  of  the  completi(Ui  of  this  plan. 
Some  months  ago.  it  may  be  remembered,  the  Becker 
Mills,  wliich  are  represented  by  Mr.  Hall  Caine,  were 
reported  to  be  largely  interested  in  the  Canadian  under- 
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taking,  and,  in  any  event  tliese  mills  are  large  consu- 
mers of  the  groundwood  pulp  manufactured  at  Chieou- 
timi.  , 

According  to  a  despatch  from  Chatham,  Ont.,  Mr. 
Arthur  Stringer,  the  well-known  writer  of  fiction,  has 
received  authority  to  organize  a  Western  Ontario  sec- 
tion of  the  Authoi's'  Association  of  Canada,  and  it  is 
probable  that  steps  will  be  taken  shortly  towards  or- 
ganization. The  territory  embraced  by  the  Western 
Ontario  .section,  witli  headcjuarters  in  Chatham,  will, 
for  the  present,  extend  some  distance  east  of  London. 

Lord  Northcliffe  lias  just  added  another  300  acres 
of  pulpwood  lands  to  his  vast  holdings  in  Newfound- 
land. The  proprietor  of  many  periodicals  and  news- 
papers, who  owns  a  big  paper  mill  at  Grand  Falls,  has 
.just  given  $50, 000  for  his  i)ui'<'hasp  of  300  acres  in  the 
('onception  Bay  district. 

After  playing  brilliant  golf  on  the  first  day,  Marcus 
Greer  of  the  Laurentide  Co.  had  a  slump  and  was  de- 
feated in  the  championship  tournament  at  Winnipeg 
la.st  week. 

The  live  wires  of  the  Brompton  mill  at  East  Angus 
are  planning  a  fine  program  of  sport  and  entertain- 
ment for  Labor  Day. 

The  firm  of  Krupp,  the  birthplace  of  German  muni- 
tions, is  now  making  paper  inill  machinery.  A  unique 
machine  is  a  tandem  sheet  calender,  each  stack  having 
10  rolls,  with  bands  to  carry  tlie  paper  tlirougli. 

Mr.  Eagle  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  Mr.  T.  E. 
Pope  of  the  Canadian  Export  Paper  Co.  were  visitors 
at  East  Angus  recently.  They  motored  to  Doueett's 
Landing  and  crossed  in  a  launch  to  Three  Rivers  to 
visit  the  St.  Maurice  Paper  Co. 

Mr.  Henning  Helin,  consulting  expert  on  indp  manu- 
facture is  in  Europe  and  expects  to  I'eturii  to  Vancouver 
in  about  two  months. 

The  Allen  Electrolytic  Cell  Co.  of  Portland,  Me.  have 
sent  an  engineer  to  Haiphong,  French  Lido  China  to 
start  up  a  chlorine  plant  of  M4  Allen  Moore  cells  in  con- 
nection with  the  pulp  and  paper  mill  operated  there  by 
the  French. 


WAGES  MORE  THAN  DOUBLED. 

In  a  recent  iuhlress,  Mv.  It.  S.  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the 
News  Print  Service  Bureau  said:  "hi  1914  the  yearly 
wage  of  an  employe  in  the  paper  mills  made  an  average 
of  $676,  while  in  1920,  the  year  in  which  the  price  of 
this  year's  paper  was  fixed,  this  average  was  $1,486.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  ])roduction  of  each  employe  in  1914 
was  eighty  tons,  but  under  the  higher  wage  in  1920  this 
production  was  cut  down  to  sixty-eiglit  tons. 

The  pay  roll  labor  costs  per  ton  of  paper  in  1914 
amounted  to  $8.48,  while  the  cost  per  ton  in  1920  was 
$21,87.  A  cord  of  wood  used  in  making  paper  in  1914 
cost  the;inills  onl\-  .$12.98.  while  this  cost  was  boosted  to 
$29.16  in  1920. 

The  dei)letioii  of  raw  materials  for  making  paper  is 
serious,  but  does  not,  constitute  a  crisis,  Mr.  Kellogg  de- 
clared.    The  solution  of  the  problem  lies  in  reforesting. 


NEWSPRINT  PRICE  CUT  BY  M.  &  0. 

The  Minnesota  and  Oiitari<i  Paper  Company  an- 
nounced a  price  of  $SS  jter  ton  for  newsprint  paper  for 
the  months  of  Octolier,  November  and  December.  This 
is  a  further  voluntary  reduction  of  $10  per  ton  from  the 
contract  price,  and  is  in  addition  to  a  reduction  already 
given  of  $5.  making  a  total  reduction  of  $l.'i  per  ton 
from  the  price  previously  fixed  liy  contract  for  the  last 
ipnirtcr  of  1921. 


PICHE  DESCRIBES  AIMS  OF  FORESTRY. 

Canada's  timber  resources  are  fast  becoming  exhaust- 
ed. fJ.  G.  Piche,  chief  forest  engineer  of  the  province  of 
Quebec,  declared  in  an  address  to  the  Rotary  Club  at 
Quebec.  He  emphasized  the  necessity  foi-  all  citizens, 
as  well  as  for  the  Government,  to  take  steps  to  safe- 
guard the  forest  in  every  possible  waj'. 

' '  Forestry  is  an  art  born  of  neee.ssity ' ",  said  Mr.  Piche, 
"and  we,  like  most  other  countries,  are  only  beginning 
to  realize  the  necessity  for  conserving  our  forests  now 
when  their  resources  are  fast  becoming  exhausted.  The 
aims  of  forestry  are,  first  to  render  productive  all 
lands  which  are  unfit  for  the  cultivation  of  other  crops, 
and  foi'  this  reason  the  department  insists  on  the  proper 
classification  of  soils.  We  also  wish  to  reforest  as  soon 
as  possible  three  million  acres  of  waste  land.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  opened  a  nursery  at  Berthierville,  and  be- 
gun demonstration  plantations  at  Lachute  and  elsewhere 
and  it  is  expected  that  private  initiative  will  follow  suit. 

"The  second  aim  of  forestry  is  to  produce  as  much 
timber  as  possible  per  acre,  and  this  implies  the  employ- 
ment of  adequate  treatment  in  eaeii  tyi)e  of  forest  and 
the  carrying  out  of  necessary  improvements,  such  as 
thinning,  planting,  etc. 

"The  third  is  to  make  lumbering  conservative  bj-  re- 
moving all  timber  in  each  tree,  small  tojis,  low  stumps, 
and  the  use  of  inferior  species  for  the  building  of  camps, 
roads  and  biidges  will  accomplish  this  end. 

"The  foui-th  is  to  study  properly  the  subject  in  order 
to  know  the  requirements,  and  the  last,  and  one  of  the 
most  important  aims  of  forestrj-,  is  to  jirotect  the  woods 
so  as  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  headwaters  of  streams, 
shifting  sands,  etc.,  and  the  protection  of  forests  against 
fires,  which  cause  such  great  losses  every  year.  It  is 
of  vital  importance  that  forests  should  be  fireproof. 

"The  educational  campaign  must  be  conducted  by 
everyone  in  every  locality,  and  Rotarians  should  assist 
in  this  work.  They  could  do  so  if  every  Rotarian  were 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Canadian  Forestry  Associa- 
tion." 


POSSIBILITY  OF  LUMBER  SHORTAGE. 

That  curtailed  jiroduction  is  likel\-  to  result  in  a 
shoitage  of  lumber  next  year  is  the  predieticm  of  a  Three 
Rivers  lumber  dealer,  who  states  that  the  number  of 
men  being  sent  into  the  woods  tliis  year  will  be  con- 
siderably reduced.  Demand  for  nearly  all  lines  of 
lumber  is  slow  and  as  manufacturers  and  wholesalers  are 
unable  to  disi)ose  of  what  stocks  they  have  on  hand  tliey 
do  not  feel  justified  in  adding  to  their  holdings  more 
than  appears  perfectly  safe  under  jn-esent  conditions. 
Pulpw^ood. 

We  under.stand  that  tlic  local  ])ai)er  mills  will  do  very 
little  cutting  this  winter  and  some  of  them  in  this  sec- 
tion will  not  cut  at  all.  Those  firmsi  .sending  men  into 
the  woods  will  cmjiloy  them  at  much  lower  wages  than 
were  paid  last  >ear.  Our  Shawinigan  correspondent 
informs  us  that  tiie  Belgo  and  the  Laurentide  will  not 
cut  this  year  and  that  large  supplies  of  food  on  hand 
owned  by  the  companies  may  be  purcha.sed  by  Shawi- 
nigan for  the  i)oor  and  unenii)loyed. — St.  Maurice  Vallev 
Chronicle. 


DEATH  TAKES  J.  S.  CROWELL. 

•I.  S.  Crowell.  f(H'mer  owner  of  the  Crowell  Publish- 
ing Company,  Siu'ingfield,  Ohio,  publisher  of  the 
Woman's  Home  Companion,  American  Magazine  and 
Farm  and  Fireside,  died  Aug.  17  in  Cincinnati.  lie  had 
been  ill  with  cancer  for  manv  months. 
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(('ontinticd  from   pat^'c  !)0!l.  i 
lion   of  electric    boilers    in    the    pjipei'    mill    ami    the    ail 
vantages  therefrom.    (See     /'"///   <tii<l   I'diur,  Aufr.     4. 
1921.)  — A,  C. 

N  7.  How  to  Increase  the  Efficiency  of  Waterpower 
Plants.  ('[IAi;iJ<:s  .M  .M.LKN,  Paper,  xxviii,  7  ( .\i)ril 
20,  11121 J ;  Paper  Trade  Journal,  l.wii,  Kl;  Paper  Mill, 
xjiv,  16.  l)escri|)tioii  of  the  Allien  dynamometer  (See 
Transactions,  A.S.M.E.,  xxxii,  ]).  275)  and  the  method 
(il  iisinj;'  it,  followed  by  a  di.scussioii  of  the  following? 
points  on  the  efficiency  of  \vatcri)0wer  plants;  gate 
opcninjj,  wheel  settinfj;s,  ins])ection  and  cleaning  of 
wheels,  keeping  trash  I'acks  free,  obstrnctions  in  the 
draft  tube  and  tail  race,  proper  speed  for  maximum 
I'lficiency.      A.P.-C. 

R-2.  Bibliography  of  Papermaking.- Clai-cucc  -lay 
West,  cliairiiiaii.  Committee  of  I'.ililiograpliy  of  the  T. 
.\.  P.  P.  1.— Paper,  xxviii,  7  (April  20,  1921).— Com- 
prehensive bibliography  of  books  and  articles  pul>- 
lislu'd    ill   lit20.— A.   P.   C. 

R  5.  Newfoundland's  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry.  Pulp 
and  Paper,  xix  (May  12,  1921).  Brief  outline  of  the 
present  status  of  the  industry  in  Newfoundland. — 
A.  P.-C. 

R-5.  Paper  Industry  of  Austria,  Hungary  and  Cze- 
chosiovakia. — Paper,  xxviii,  7.  liricf  sketch  of  the 
present  status  of  the  industry  in  those  countries. — A.  P. 
C. 

R-5.  Statistical  Summary  for  1920.— Paper,  xxviii,  7 
(April  20,  1921). — .Summary  of  the  iiroduction.  ship- 
ments, aiul  stocks  on  iiaiid  for  each  month  of  1919  and 
1920  of  United  States  Paper  mills,  cla.ssified  acenrding 
to  grade  of  paper  manufactiii'cd  :  and  of  stccks  on  hand 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  yc.ir,  total  (puiiitity  |)ro- 
duced  and  shipped  during  the  year,  by  grades,  for  lfn7- 
1920  iiu-hisive  and  also  production,  shipments,  and 
stocks  on  hand  of  pulp  mills  (classified  accoi'ding  U> 
graile)   for  all   pul|)  mills. —  .\.  P.  ('. 

R-7.  Prevention  of  Industrial  Troubles.. WARFlELD 
WKPH.  Paper,  xxviii,  (J  (Ai)ril  18,  1921.  The  danger  of 
strikes  can  be  minimized  and  labor  disputes  obviated 
if  the  ein|)loyers  will  prove  to  th 'ir  employees  that 
they  ai'c  human  as  well  as  the  latter  and  have  a  right 
to  be  heard.  It  is  simpl.y  putting  the  golden  rule  into 
practic'  and  while  still  retaining  their  authority  show- 
ing thev  are  willing  and  eager  to  treat  their  employees 
fairly.   -A.  P.-C. 

R-7.  Job  Analysis  and  the  Employee.  WILLIAM  0. 
IdCilTNER,  Paper,  xxviii,  4  (March  :«),  1921).  A 
systematic  job  anal.vsis  is  neeessarv  for  the  purpose  of: 
(1)  standardization  of  .jobs;  (2)  correlation  of  .jolis ; 
(3)  determining  the  job's  relation  to  routine  work 
through  office  or  factorv;  (4)  determining  its  relation 
lo  salary  |)olicy:  ('))  determining  its  relation  to  em- 
ployment: (6)  adapting  machines  oi'  equij)ment  to  in- 
dividuals when  possible,  .lob  anal.vsis  brings  out  the 
)iecessity  of  establishing  a  competent  training  staff 
\viiich  will  lake  each  new  \\()rkm;iii  and  intellegently 
iiisti'uci  and  work  with  him  until  he  can  aceomplisli 
both  the  ciuantity  and  (pialit.v  set  by  the  standai'd.  It 
benefits  the  employee  in  many  direct  wa.vs.  such  as 
determining  the  standard  of  work  expected  of  him: 
simplif.ving  his  work  and  making  it  easier  to  master: 
making  him  fit  more  easily  into  the  general  scheme  of 
the  organizati(Ui  to  become  an   integral   ])art   of  it: 

increasing  his  wages  .etc.      .\.   P.-( '. 

R  11.  Forest  Products  Laboratories  of  Canada.     A 
R.   H.  .lONKS,  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  535-(i   (May  19. 
1921V     Outline  of  the  scoix'  of  thi.'  work  of  the  Forest 


Products  LaboratiUMcs  (jf  Canada  and  of  llieir  import- 
ance to  the  wood  using  industries  (jf  Canada.-- A.  P.-G. 

R-12."Why  We  Have  a  Cost  System.  S.  H.  COPE- 
LAND,  Paper,  xxviii.  0  i  April  1-i,  1921  >.  At  the  Ea.st- 
enr  ilanufacturing  Com])any,  the  following  reports  are 
compiled  bj'  the  cost  department  :  |)eriod  statement  of 
income,  assets  and  liabilities;  csliinated  co.st  of  ])aper. 
and  sales  reports;  control  of  manufacture;  control  of 
inventories  and  purchase  of  matei'ials;  control  of  cost 
of  repairs  and  new  construction.  These  have  been 
found  essential  in  determining  the  sales  policy  and 
making  decisions  on  manufacturing  problems.  The  ex- 
l^ense  of  obtaining  this  infornuition  in  comparison  witli 
the  losses  that  coidd  readily  occur  because  of  jn>t 
having  this  information,  is  considered  to  be  negligible. 
Sec  also  Pul])  and   Paper.  Aug.  11,  1921.— A.  P.-C. 

R-12.  Cost  Association  of  the  Paper  Industry.— 
Paper,  xxviii,  7;  Paper  Trade  Journal,  Ixxii,  ItJ;  Paper 
Mill,  xliv,  16. — Account  of  the  meeting  held  in  Ncv 
York  April  13,  1921,  including  the  following  papers: 
"Some  Practical  Aspects  of  Installing  Cost  Systems. "" 
C.  Oliver  Wellington;  "Importance  of  Ccsts  and  their 
Relation  to  Manufacturing  and  l$anking,"  Ellery  A. 
Haker:  "The  Budget  System,"  Diirward  Earle  Hur 
cliell;  "Preparaticm  of  Cost  Figures  for  Admini.st:a- 
tion   Control".  Harold   Dudley  Greeley. — A.  P.  C 

R-12.  Prices  of  Raw  Materials  for  Papermaking. — 
Paper,  xxviii,  7  (April  20,  1921.  Graphic  charts 
showing  average  weekly  prices  for  tlie  last  ten  years  of: 
domestic  bleached  soda  pulp,  domestic  unbleached  sul- 
l)hite.  foreign  unbleached  sulphite,  donu-stic  bleached 
sulphite.  f(H'eign  bleached  suli)hite,  repacked  thirds  and 
blues  (domestic),  new  shirt  cuttings  (domestic).  No.  1 
hard  white  shavings.  No.  1  roofing  I'ags  (dcmestic), 
g:  oundwood.  No.  1  whites  (  rc|)acked  domestic  I'ags). — 
A.  P.  C. 

R  12.  Standardization  in  Paper  Mill  Cost  Systems. 
T.  .1.  lU'KKE,  Paper,  xxviii,  6  (April  VS.  1921  >.  Text 
of  Secretary  Burke's  address  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Wisconsin  Division  of  the  Cost  A.ssoeiation  of  the  Paper 
Imlnstry.  .March  24.  1921,  at  Nenah.  Wis.— A.  P.-C. 

R-IS.  Technical  Section  of  the  Paper  Makers'  Asso- 
ciation of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Paper  Maker 
and  British  Trade  Journal,  Ixi,  2.  An  account  of  the 
meetings  at  ^lanchester  and  Aberdeen,  including  a 
paper  by  T.  D.  Nuttall  on  "Development  from  an 
Engineering  Point  of  ^'iew"  ami  a  criticism  of  W. 
Adamson's  Paper  on  "I'he  rtilizati(Ui  of  Heat  and 
Power   in    Paper  ]\Iills.'' — A.C. 

R-13.  British  Paper  Makers'  Association.  World's 
Paper  Trade  Review.  Ixxv,  16.  Important  subjects  af- 
fecting the  industry,  which  wei'e  discussed  at  the  an- 
nual  general   meeting, —  .\.C. 

R-13.  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry's  Annual  Meeting.  Paper,  xxviii,  7  .April 
20.  1921 )  :  Paper  Trade  Journal,  Ixxii.  16;  Paper  Mill. 
xliv,  16.  Account  of  the  meeting  held  in  New  York, 
April  12.  1921,  including  rejjort.s  of  the  secretary,  the 
executive  committei?',  committee  on  bibliograph.v,  al)- 
stract  committee,  committee  on  vocational  education, 
commirtee  on  coated  and  processed  papers,  soda  pulp 
committ.'e,  sulphate  i>iilp  committee,  and  i>ai)ers  pre- 
sented.—A.  P.-C. 

R-13,  National  Paper  Trade  Association's  Meeting. 
— Paper,  xxviii.  7:  Paper  Trade  Journal.  Ixxii.  16; 
Paper  Mill,  xliv,  16. — Account  of  the  meeting  held  in 
.\'c\\  Yi  rk.  April  P?.  1921,  including  address  of  retiring 
president  Ross  P.  Andrews,  and  Secretar.\-  Ridgwa.v's 
annual  report. — A,  P,  C, 
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UMTED  STATES  ^OTES 


Cluii-les  Latlirop  Pack,  president  of  the  American 
Forestry  Association,  has  sent  ont  a  letter  to  the  {rov- 
ernors  of  several  States  sugjz:estinf>:  the  appointment  of 
representatives  to  attend  the  disciission.s  at  a  forestry 
conferenei'  to  be  held  this  wccji  at  Woodstock,  N.  H. 
Mr.  I'ack  wants  all  of  the  Xoi-tlicastern  States  to  be 
officially  rejjrescuted  at  the  conference.  "This  annual 
.\ew  Hampshire  conference  is  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  the  year,"  Mr.  Pack  wi-otc  in  his  letters  to  the 
Li'overnors.  "The  bif?  maniifactiifiii^-  ))lants  of  New 
Kn<j:land  and  tlie  other  eastci-ri  States  are  absolutely 
dependent  upon  forest  jiroducts  to  keep  fjoing.  Con- 
necticut spends  .1^:3,000,000  a  yeai'  in  freight  rates  on 
foi-ests  products  which  she  should  be  producing  almost 
;it  her  factory  dooi's.  There  are  81,000,000  acres  of 
idle  land  in  tlie  East  and  Middle  West  that  should  be 
gro-wing  trees.  Three-fifths  of  our  (n'iginal  timber  is 
gone  and  half  of  what  is  left  is  West  of  the  Kocky 
mountains.  That  nu'ans  big  freight  bills  for  Eastern 
users.  Sonu^  of  the  speakers  at  the  conference  will  be 
niffoi-d  Pinchot,  forest  commissioner  of  Pennsylvania  ; 
I'rof.  .1.  W'.  Toumey  of  the  Yale  forest  school.  S.  B. 
Detwiler,  chief  of  the  Thiited  States  l'>lister  Rust  ("ou- 
trol;  Dr.  II.  H.  York  of  the  University  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Dr.  Eloise  Gerry,  of  the  United  States  Forest 
J^roducts  Laboratory. 

On  application  of  ("ol.  Kan.som  (lillctte.  representing 
ihe  International  Paper  Company,  Sui)reme  Court 
•lustice  IMcPhillips  has  enjoined  the  Corinth,  N.Y. 
village  trustees  from  voting  authorization  of  a  H'20,000 
bond  issue  to  pay  special  police  employed  by  the 
trustees  as  a  result  of  the  International  Paper  Mills 
strike  there.  The  injunction  is  iieturnable  Septend)er 
10.  It  orders  the  trustees  to  show  why  between  $12,000 
ami  -tla.OOO  has  already  been  expended  to  pay  for 
sjiecial  jtoliccnuui  and  why  the  money  should  not  be 
refunded  to  the  village.  Shortly  after  the  company 
began  importing  strike  breakers  into  its  mills  the 
village  officials  placed  on  (lu1\  m  large  numbi'r  of 
policenu'ii  for  special  work.  Thesf  nu'ii  were  mostly 
strikers,  aiul  most  of  the  ti'ustees  are  strikers  also. 

K.  \'ernon  Fox,  who  is  widely  known  to  the  trade  in 
the  Middle  West,  has  resigned  as  secretaiy  and  vice- 
president  of  Arthur  R.  Ray  Company,  the  Chicago 
paper  jobbing  house,  with  wliicli  lie  becanu^  identified 
last  January  when  he  severed  his  connection  with  the 
Xekoosa-Edwards  Pajier  Coin|)any.  Mi-,  l-'ox  has  been 
actively  engaged  in  the  i)aper  trade  of  the  ^[iddli' 
West  since  1S98,  serving  sc\-ci'al  leading  establish- 
ments. He  is  not  ]irepare(l  to  stMtc  at  this  time  what 
his  future  connections  are  to  be. 

The  iMittineague  and  Woronoco  mills  of  the  Strath- 
more  Paper  Compan.v  are  closed  due  to  slack  business. 
The  date  of  reojiening,  it  was  annnuiu'ed  to  the  600 
emiiliiyces  who  have  Iteen  laid  off,  \\\\\  depend  mainly 
on  business  conditions.  Kxtensive  repair  work  will 
be  undertaken  during  the  shutdown. 

The  Newton  h'alls  Co.,  Watertowii,  X.Y.,  /las  elected 
for  it«  president  Arthur  .1.  Ualdwiu  of  the  Metiraw-IIill 
Co.,  New  Y(uk  City,  to  succeed  Frank  L.  Moore.  The 
latter  withdraws  fi-om  the  management  of  the  comjiany, 
giving  up  the  posts  of  jiresiiieut   and  general  manager 


held  by  him  since  1907,  ^Ir.  Moore's  withdrawal  was 
agreed  upon  last  year  when  the  Watertown  concern 
was  taken  ovei-  by  tile  McGraw-Hill  Company  and  the 
United  Publishing  Corporation.  He  is  to  contiiuie  as 
a  director  of  the  company.  Changes  have  been  com- 
])leted  in  the  mill,  adapting  it  for  the  pi'oduction  of 
book  pa|)ei'.  Mr.  Moore  has  been  prominently  identi- 
fied with  the  paper  industry  since  1900  when  he  estab- 
lished units  of  the  Remington  group  of  mills  and 
brought  them  to  a  ])ayijig  basis.  He  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Amei'ican  Pulj)  aiul  Pa|)er  Association  foi- 
several  terms.  While  he  has  nuide  no  aniu)uiu'ement 
as  to  his  future  plans,  it  is  not  likely  Mr.  Moore  will 
remain  very  long  without  associating  with  some  enter- 
prise in  which  he  will  play  an  active  part. 

Federal  customs  officers  at  New  York  and  elsewhere 
have  received  iustriu'tion  to  watch  out  for  shij)nH>uts 
of  pulp  and  ]iaper  from  abroad  and  compare  prices 
witli  a  view  to  preventing  violations  of  the  anti-dump- 
ing provisions  of  the  emergency  tariff  law  of  May  27 
last.  The  New  York  api)raiser,  acting  under  authority 
of  Section  201  of  the  tariff  act,  has  called  upon  two 
importers  receiving  recent  consignments  from  Scan- 
dinavia and  Germany  to  give  bond  to  cover  any  .special 
anti-dumping  duty  whiclh  may  be  imposed  by  the  Sec- 
retary aftei'  investigation.  These  actions  are  viewed 
in  .sonu'  ipiartei-s  as  initial  moves  in  a  campaign  to 
curtail,  or  cut  off  altogether,  importations  of  foreign 
pulp  and  i)rint  pajjcr.  This  would  undoubtedly  work 
out  to  the  benefit  of  American  paper  manufacturers 
who   have   been   working   for  a   ])ulp   and   paper  tariff. 

At  t.iie  Montague,  Maine,  plant  of  he  International 
Paper  Comiiany,  two  waste  gates  in  the  dam  were 
wrecked  by  dyiuunile  last  week.  Company  officials 
declared  that  the  violence  was  resorted  to  with  the 
evident  object  of  halting  logging  operations.  A  sher- 
iff's posse  was  sent  to  the  scene  of  the  di.sturbance, 
and   at   last   accounts  ihere   was  no   further  trouble. 

Ellis  .].  Staley.  New  York  State  Conservative  Com- 
missioner, has  organized  a  bureau  which  is  to  make 
a  study  of  stream  pollution  and  its  prevention.  The 
law  autlmrizes  the  Connnission  to  investigate  the  ex- 
tent ami  character  of  the  i)ollution  of  rivers,  lakes. 
streams,  bays,  harbors  and  other  waters  by  sewage, 
•industrial  waste  and  other  refuse.  Within  this  prov- 
ince, the  new  bureau  will  carry  on  investigations  to 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  fornuilating  |)lans  for  the 
control  of  such  wa.ste  disposal  and  the  establi.shment 
of  definite  standards  of  jjollution.  It  will  endeaviu-  to 
unite  all  the  interests  concerned,  and  through  co-oper- 
ation with  all  agencies,  lioth  governmental  and  private, 
engaged  in  any  pha.se  of  tjie  conservation  of  water, 
seek   a   solution    of   this   important    problem. 

C.  A.  .lones  has  resigned  fnuu  the  .staff  of  the 
.American  Writing  Paper  Company  and  as  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Beater  Kurnisli  of  the  Cost  A.s.so- 
ciation  of  the  Paper  Industry  to  as.si.st  Durward  F. 
Bnrchell  al  the  .scluiol  of  Industrial  Accounting.  Har- 
vard University.  In  order  that  the  work  of  this 
important  eonnnittee  may  not  he  held  uj).  Henrv  W. 
Miller,  also  of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company! 
.;uis  offered  to  take  the  i)laee  as  Chaii-man. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  'Ilth  Augu.st. — General  iiiisiiiess  c-oiiditioiis 
in  tlie  paper  trade  liave  not,  ehanged  niucli  sinee  last 
writing.  But  the  improvement  then  noted,  in  certain 
lines,  has  been  maintained,  and,  perhaps,  in  some  in- 
stances has  increased.  Orders  are  certainly  coming 
along  a  good  deal  more  freely  than  was  the  case  a 
month  or  two  ago,  and  generally  for  somewhat  larger, 
and,  in  not  a  few  cases,  considerably  larger,  consign- 
ments. Early  in  September,  according  to  common 
expectation,  business  is  likely  to  take  a  sharp  turn  for 
the  better.  There  have  been  no  appreciable  changes  in 
l)rices,  though  that  of  newsprint  continues  to  be  the 
sui),iect  of  a  good  deal  of  speculation  and  discussion, 
which  are  not  likely  to  be  lessened  by  the  announce- 
ment, reported  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  that  the  Minne- 
sota and  Ontario  Company  has  announced  a  price  of 
i^88  a  ton  for  the  months  of  October,  Nevember  and 
December.  In  no  line,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
newsprint,  are  prices  likely  to  go  much  lower  in  the 
near  future.  For  one  thing,  they  have  now  touched 
bottom  according  to  the  manufacturers.  For  another, 
there  is  little  encouragement  to  reduce  them  as  it  was 
found  that  the  reductions  made  hitherto  did  not  stimu- 
late  business, —  if   anything,    rather  the   contrary. 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  the  printers'  strike  has 
operated  very  detrimentally  on  the  paper  business,  in 
]iearly  all  lines.  As  regards  export  business  with  Great 
I'.rila'in— a  business  in  which  kraft,  newsprint  and 
hoards  are  the  three  lines  princi|)ally  concerned^there 
are  encouraging  signs  of  revival  in  evidence.  This 
l)usine.ss  has  been  slack  recently,  and  still  continues  too 
sluggish,  because  the  stocks  in  Great  Britain  have  not 
yet  been  fully  liquidated.  The  demand  being  small, 
prices  have  remained  low.  But.  as  soon  as  ever  the 
liciuidation  of  stocks  have  proceeded  beyond  a  certain 
])oint — and  the  best  information  obtainable  is  to  the 
effect  that  that  point  has  nearly  been  reached  now— 
pi'ices  will  go  up. 

In  connection  with  the  export  trade,  in  some  linos,  a 
word  of  reassurance,  as  to  the  quality  of  the  competi- 
tion from  ycandinavian  countries,  may  not  be  out  of 
place.  It  is  certain  that  the  costs  „\'  production  in 
Norway  and  SAveden  today,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  case  in  the  past,  are  now  so  high  that  the  in-ices 
(|Uoted  by  Scandinavian  concerns  cannot  i)ossilily  Ix' 
jj^iijed  on  those  production  costs.  The  reason  whv  they 
are  offering  both  pulp  and  paper  at  the  prices  at'which 
they  are,  in  fact,  offering  them  today  in  Great  Britain 
is  because  they  are  largely  over-stocked  and  the  banks 
are  pressing  them  for  payment.  Com|)etition  of  this 
kind  need  cause  no  more  than  a  very  temporary  dis- 
quiet among  Canadian  concerns  doing  an  exjjort  busi- 
ness. For  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  a  kind  of  competition 
which  in  the  very  natui-e  of  things,  cannot  eiulure.  It' 
there  should  be  any  surprise  at  what  has  just  been 
written  as  to  the  high  production  costs  in  these  Scan- 
dinavian countries,  it  nuiy  be  jiointed  out  that  labor, 
in  Norway  and  Sweden,  is  now  paid  after  a  very 
different  rate  from  that  at  which  it  was  i)iiid  in  the 
(lavs  before  the  war.  and.  not   only   that,   hut    it    now 


works  vci-y  much  shorter  hours  thaji  it  did  in  those 
days.  Further,  the  cost  of  coal  and  various  necessary 
materials  has  mounted  immensely  in  tho.se  countries. 
As  regards  quality,  it  is  certain  that,  so  far  as  kraft 
is  concerned — and  it  is  kraft  which  comes,  more  direet- 
Ij'  than  any  other  line,  into  competition  with  Norway 
and  Sweden,  it  is  certain  that  Scandinavian  countries 
have  nothing  superior  to  the  Canadian  product  to 
offer. 

Turning  again  to  the  general  domestic  situation  in 
the  trades,  it  is  advisable  that  wholesalers  should 
caution  their  customers  anent  the  risk  of  allowing 
stocks  to  get  too  low.  Already,  in  certain  lines,  the 
orders  that  are  coming  in  partake  too  largely  of  the 
nature  of  "rush"  orders  for  immediate  delivery.  In 
the  case  of  wrapping  papers,  for  example,  there  is  thus 
a  distinct  danger  that  the  Christmas  trade  may  revert. 
to  a  certain  extent,  to  the  conditions  which  obtained 
last  year  when  the  mills  })eeame  so  glutted  with  orders 
that  it  was  found  impractible  to  give  deliveries  in 
time.  With  the  best  will  in  the  world,  the  mills  cannot 
perform  impossibilities. 

NEWSPRINT.  —  Many  of  the  mills  continue  to  do  a 
nice  business.  It  is  possible  that  there  is  a  certaiiv 
holding  off  from  buying  in  expectation  of  a  reduction 
in  price.  But,  as  soon  as  this  question  is  settled  one 
way  or  the  other,  a  noticeable  increase  in  buying  will 
result. 

BOOK  AND  WRITING  PAPERS.— The  business  in 
book  and  writing  papers  and  envelopes,  etc.,  continues 
to  improve  in  a  gratifying  manner.  The  mills  could 
do  with  an  increased  demand  for  the  higher  grades, 
however. 

WRAPPING  PAPERS.— A  really  substantial  brisk- 
ness is  being  exhibited  in  wrapping  paper.  Not  mere- 
ly are  orders  coming  along  freely  and  in  greatly  in- 
creased volume,  but  they  are  also  coming  in  without 
solicitation.  This  is  encouraging  in  itself,  and,  further, 
from  the  fact  that,  more  than  most  other  branches  of 
the  paper  trade,  the  market  in  wrapping  papers 
affords  a  barometer  of  the  general  business  situation 
in  the  country.  It  is  significant  that  many  orders  are 
coming  in  from  the  West,  where,  very  largely,  the  opt- 
imism of  the  country  seems,  at  the  moment,  to  be 
pi-incipally  residing. 

PAKClijMENT.— The  parchment  mills  are  working 
to  capacity  on  orders  calculated  to  keep  them  busy 
foi'  a  nice  while  ahead. 

HOARD. — The  board  mills  are  experiencing  a  re- 
vival of  business  and  those  in  Ontario  are  working 
full  time. 

TOILETS  AND  TISSUES.  — The  mills  turning  out 
toilets  and  ti.ssues  are  satisfactorily  bu.sy. 

RAGS. — There  is  some  little  expansion  of  activity  in 
domestic  rags  and  roofing  stock,  and  the  ex])ectation 
is  that  this  will  be  considerably  enhanced  in  two  or 
three  weeks'  time. 


"A  whole  lot  o'  de  talk  dat  goes  'roinid."  said 
[Tiiele  Eben,  "ain't  no  mo'  real  help  in  movin'  forward 
dan  de  squeak  in  de  axle." 
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TRADE-MARK- 

Rr6l5TERE0 

SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland,  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

— ALSO— 


1^> 


Trade  Mark 

SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingf  ors,  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var 
ious  kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown   and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to   our  qualities  and  prices! 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 


CHICAGO  OFFICE: 


18  East  41st  Street.  1932  Conway  Building. 

Telephone  :  Murray  Hill  4246-47  Telephone:  Main  1770-71. 

INQUIRIES  SOLICITED  : 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  August  27. —  (Special  Correspondence). 
Trading  in  paper  in  New  York  this  week  has  developed 
Few,  if  any,  new  market  features.  Business  is  still  of 
fomparatively  limited  compass.  There  is  a  fairly  con- 
sistent demand  for  most  kinds  of  paper,  hut  the  aggre- 
gate supplies  being  absorbed  by  consumers  are  of 
lighter  volume  than  in  busier  times  and  manufacturers 
are  mostly  in  want  of  orders.  Information  obtained 
from  jobbers  in  this  city  indicates  that  trade  activity 
is  slowly  bnt  surely  increasing.  Paper  dealers  here 
say  that  demand  from  printing  houses  is  gradually 
growing,  that  department  stores  are  buying  paper  in 
somewhat  larger  quantity,  that  paper  box  manufac- 
turers are  absorbing  slightly  increased  amounts  of 
paper  and  board,  and  that  the  movement  of  sui)i)lies 
in  various  directions  is  well  on  the  road  to  full  recov- 
ery. Reports  in  this  connection  are  invariably  quali- 
fied by  those  giving  them  saying  that  demand  is  as  j^et 
considerably  under  normal,  but  much  satisfaction  is 
e.xpressed  over  the  more  favorable  position  of  the  mar- 
ket, and  confidence  is  generally  felt  that  business  in 
paper  will  undergo  appreciable  expansion  during  the 
next  several  months. 

One  of  the  liveliest  branches  of  the  market  at  present 
is  in  tissue  papers.  Consumers  of  fine  tissue  apparent- 
ly are  preparing  for  the  pre-holiday  season  which  is 
due  now  within  several  months  and  when  consumption 
of  fine  tissues  is  at  its  height,  and  some  orders  for 
sizeable  tonnage  of  white  and  manila  tissue  have  been 
placed  lately.  Mills  making  this  kind  of  paper  are 
said  to  be  running  at  very  close  to  capacity,  and  prices 
on  tissues  rule  quite  firm.  No.  1  white,  basis  20x30 
inches,  is  bringing  95  cents  to  +1  per  ream  f.o.b.  New 
York,  while  No.  2  white  and  No.  1  manilla,  basis  24x36, 
are  selling  at  about  the  same  figures.  Coarse  tissues 
also  are  moving  well.  Demand  for  napkins  and  towels 
is  easily  as  voluminous  as  it  has  been  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  past  year  or  two,  and  manufacturers  of  this 
class  of  paper  goods  are  keeping  busily  engaged.  This 
is  a  branch  of  paper  industry  which  will  undoubtedly 
hold  its  increase  in  business  gained  during  the  war 
period.  Keslaurants,  hotels,  stores  and  households 
whicli  substituted  paper  napkins  and  towels  for  linen 
when  the  latter  rose  in  price  to  an  almost  prohibitive 
level  are  likely  to  continue  to  u.se  paper,  and  members 
of  the  trade  look  for  a  large  growth  in  paper  consump- 
tion in  this  direction. 

If  anything,  the  book  jiaper  market  shows  a  little 
firmer  tone.  Prices  have  not  advanced  but  they  appear 
to  be  stiffening  to  an  extent,  and  manufacturers  seem 
set  on  securing  at  least  6  cents  per  pound  for  mai-bim^ 


finished  book  papci-,  wherea.s  a  large  majority  are 
quoting  in  exee.ss  of  this  figure,  between  6.25  and  6.50 
cents  a  pound  at  delivery  points  being  the  range  com- 
monly quoted.  It  is  true  that  several  orders  involving 
a  fairly  large  tonnage  of  machine  finished  book  were 
taken  some  few  days  ago  at  a  basis  under  6  cents,  one 
order,  it  is  said,  for  5,000  tons  being  accepted  by  a 
mill  not  far  from  New  York  at  5.75  cents  f.o.b.  this 
city,  but  it  is  understood  that  these  commitments  were 
entered  into  with  the  idea  of  keeping  the  mills  o|)erat- 
ing  at  something  approaching  capacity,  and  mills  in 
the  Middle  West  arc  not  attempting  to  compete  at  any 
such  prices. 

Wrapping  papers  are  moving  in  a  routine  way  at 
moderately  steady  quotations.  No.  1  domestic  kraft 
is  quoted  at  5.50  to  6  cents,  and  .\'o.  2  grade  at  half  a 
cent  per  pouiul  less,  ami  while  individual  orders  are 
said  to  call  for  rathei'  small  amounts,  the  total  quan- 
tity of  paper  being  bought  is  reported  fair  for  this 
time  of  the  year.  Fine  papers  are  in  a  quiet  condition. 
With  business  in  various  industries  slow  it  naturally 
follows  that  consumption  of  writing  papers  is  not  what 
it  ordinarily  is,  and  this  is  clearly  reflected  in  the 
volume  of  orders  mills  are  receiving.  Holyoke  mills  are 
reported  running  on  an  average  between  50  and  60 
per  cent  of  capacity,  but  it  is  understood  that  a  good 
many  orders  are  now  being  filled  fi-om  stock,  which 
would  run  the  percentage  of  sales  up  a  little  higher 
than  mill  operations  would  suggest. 

The  board  trade  seems  to  be  a  little  livelier.  Mills 
are  said  to  have  accumulated  orders  during  the  time 
they  were  closed  down  a  few  weeks  ago  and  most  of 
them  are  now  reported  running  at  a  fair  rate  of  capa- 
city. Demand  is  insufficient  to  cause  any  enhance- 
ment of  values,  but  with  old  paper  costs  mounting 
again,  it  is  likely  that  manufacturers  will  be  obliged 
to  advance  their  quotations  on  board.  Prices  at  pres- 
ent afford  scant  room  for  profit,  and  if  raw  material 
goes  an.v  higher,  manufacturers  will  either  have  to 
market  boai'd  at  a  loss  to  themselves  or  else  mark  U|> 
prices. 

GKOUXD  WOOD.— iMechanical  wood  pulp  is  in  a 
firm  market  position.  Demand  is  fairly  heavy,  con- 
sidering the  season  of  the  year,  and  su|)|ilies  show  signs 
of  diminishing  as  grinding  plant  after  grinding  plant 
is  compelled  to  close  down  because  of  low  water.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  the  situation  in  chemical  pulp  is 
havirg  influence  on  ground  wood  and  is,  in  some  meas- 
ure, keeping  prices  on  the  latter  frcni  advancing. 
Importations  of  ground  wood  al.so  are  a  nuirket  factor. 
The  amount  of  mechanical  pulp  coining  into  the  States 
from  European  sources  is  not  large,  it  is  authoritatively 
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stated,  hut  the  fact  that  importers  are  selling  this  |)iilii 
at  prices  under  those  prevailing  on  domestic  ground 
wood  has  its  effect  on  the  market.  Sentiment  in  the 
trade  continues  huliish,  however,  and  many  exi)ress 
the  ojjinioii  tliat  unless  production  increases  sulistan- 
tially  during  the  next  month  or  two,  ground  wood 
values  are  due  to  undergo  considerable  enhaiuiement. 
Quotations  on  domestic  prinu'  spruce  grouiul  wood 
range  from  $28  a  ton  f.o.b.  grinding  plants  uj)ward. 
with  sonic  |)i'o(lu('ci-s  asking  as  hifrli  as  %'-\'l. 

CIIEiMICAIj  PKLI'.—There  appears  to  be  a  little 
firmer  tone  to  chemical  i)ulp.  This  apparently  is  due 
to  nH)st  of  the  spot  stocks  of  imported  pulp  havinir 
been  removed,  which  kee[)s  owners  of  such  pulp  from 
disposing  of  sup|)lies  at  sacrificed  [irices,  since  manu 
facturcrs  in  the  Si-andinavian  countries  and  (ier'many 
arc  becoming  firmer  in  regard  to  prices  on  pulp  fur 
forward  shipment  from  primary  sources.  Prices  have 
not  advanced,  but  the  slashing  procedure  seems  at  an 
end,  and  there  is  more  regularity  to  the  ipKitatinns 
named. 

Domestic  pulps  are  in  an  uncci'tain  iiricc  position. 
One  of  the  foremost  producer's  of  bleached  sulphite  in 
the  States  is  reported  to  be  advising  customers  t/iat  he 
intends  to  continue  manufacturing  until  he  has  ground 
uj)  lu'esent  stocks  of  wood,  after  which  he  asserts  he 
will  close  his  ])lant  down  until  such  time  as  cmiditions 
change  whei'e  he  can  compete  with  foreign  ])ulps.  This 
indicates  that  domestic  manufacturers  do  not  propose 
to  make  pulp  to  be  marketed  at  a  loss  to  themselves, 
and  if  this  policy  is  generally  followed  a  different 
coni|)lexi()n  is  likely  to  be  given  the  pulp  situation. 

Ari'ivals  of  foreign  pulp  continue  to  be  large.  Just 
for  exam|)le,  shipments  reachingNew  York  this  week 
have  included  2,700  bales  from  Trondh.jem,  :j,938  bales 
from  Gothenburg.  12,600  bales  from  Ilelsingfors  and 
1,105  bales  from  Rotterdam. 

RAGS. — The  papei'uiaking  raji  nuiikct  lacks  import- 
ant activity.  Few  mills  ai-e  operating  as  buyers,  and 
those  that  are  jilacing  onlers  off  and  on  arc  absorbing 
together  but  a  light  total  amount  of  goods,  l^'clt  mills 
appear  to  be  well  stocked,  and  writing  paper  manufac- 
turers a|)parently  have  all  the  rags  in  store  that  they 
need  for  a  time,  and  with  these  two  nuijor  classes  of 
consunu'rs  mostly  out  of  the  market,  there  is  but  a 
narrow  outlet  for  sujiplies.  Prices  depend  largely  on 
the  dealer  issuing  them.     If  the  dealer  is  hard  pressed 


financiall.\',  he  is  apt  to  name  low  figures  with  the 
hope  of  obtaining  an  order;  if  on  the  other  hand  the 
dealer  is  not  obliged  to  eonvei't  rags  into  money,  he  is 
likely  to  be  moiT  inde])eiulent  concerning  values,  be- 
cause it  must  be  said  there  is  a  feeling  among  traders 
that  i)rices  are  toiu-hing  bottom  and  that  any  revival 
of  demand  from  mills  will  cause  values  to  advance. 

l'AI'p]H  STOCK.  —  Waste  paper  has  strengthened 
considerably  and  prices  on  nu)st  grades  are  on  higher 
levels  than  have  j)revailed  in  some  time.  This  seems  due 
more  to  a  growing  scarcity  of  old  pai)er  caused  by  the 
refusal  of  collectors  to  gather  material  at  ruling  prices 
than  at  any  iiu-reased  call  for  supplies  fr<im  mills.  No. 
1  hard  white  shavings  are  quoted  at  around  2.90  cents 
a  pound  f.o.b.  New  Yf)rk,  No.  1  soft  white  shavings  at 
2.2")  cents,  ledger  stock  at  l.oO  cents,  No.  1  old  kraft 
at  1.65  cents,  old  books  and  magazines  at  90  cents  a 
hundred,  white  news  cuttings  at  1.50  cents,  folded 
news[)apcrs  at  40  cents  and  No.  1  mixed  paper  at  321A 
cents.  Even  at  these  advanced  figures  dealers  are  ac- 
cepting orders  cautiously  and  are  mostly  refusing  to 
contract  for  large  tonnage  for  forward  shipment,  with 
the  I'csult  that  current  business  mainly  involves  small 
lots  for  prompt  delivery. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.— Old  rope  rules  quot- 
ably  firm  at  around  4  cents  a  ])ound  for  domestic  nia- 
nila  rope  in  No.  1  condition,  and  there  have  been  re- 
l)orts  of  sales  at  slightly  higher  figures,  mills  in  the 
West  reported  paying  up  to  4.25  cents  at  shipping 
points.  Old  bagging  is  dull  and  prices  continue  to 
recede,  it  being  stated  that  No.  1  scrap  bagging  has 
been  purchased  by  mills  down  to  60  cents  a  hundred 
pounds  in  New  York. 
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tion of  jjul])  from  waste  paper.  Plans  call  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  first  unit  this  fall,  with  an  initial  production 
of  40  to  50  tons  daily.  Mr.  King  will  use  a  reclamation 
system  ])erfected  by  him.self.  lie  was  several  .vears  gen- 
eral superintendent  of  the  Monarch  Paper  ("(unpany  and 
of  late  years  has  been  western  sales  re])resentative  for 
("astlc,  (Sottheil  &  Overton.  For  many  years  he  has  been 
putting  all  his  sjiare  time  into  tli(>  devcleiunent  of  his 
in-csent  system   nf  ])ulp  i-(in\'ei-si(ui. 
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THE  TIDE  HAS  TURNED. 

There  are  a  good  nuuiy  |)('()|)le  who  ai'i'  still  looking 
tlii-ough  (lark  glasses  at  the  present  induslrial  situation 
and  there  are  I'easons  for  considerable  ai)|)reheiisi(in  in 
some  respects  with  regard  to  the  coining  winter.  The 
situation  will  be  by  no  means  an  easy  one  for  many 
l)eople  and  the  co-operative  generosity  and  even  sacri- 
fice on  the  part  of  those  more  favorably  placed,  will  be 
recpiired'  in  many  instances  to  prevent  extreme  hard- 
ship on  the  pait  of  those  who  will  undoubtedly  be  af- 
fected by  unemploj-ment  and  short  hours  in  industries 
which  have  recovered  least  from  the  world-wide  busi- 
ness depression. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry,  while  it  has  felt  sev- 
erely the  general  difficulties,  has  not  been  so  seriously 
affected  as  some  othei's  although  several  important  lines 
have  registered  almost  a  lecord  for  extreme  dullness 
and  recovery  has  not  been  as  rapid  as  had  been  ho])ed 
for.  On  the  whole,  however,  and  with  due  considera- 
tion for  the  difficult  problems  which  are  still  to  be 
solved,  and  with  recognition  of  the  very  considerable 
strain  and  burden  .still  to  be  borne  by  many  concerns  in 
the  industry,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  business  gen- 
erally is  better  than  it  has  been  for  several  months  and 
that  there  is  good  reason  for  expecting  a  continued, 
though  perhaps  slow,  improvement. 

A  feature  of  the  situation  which  has  caused  consider- 
able anxiety  has  been  the  dumping  of  European  pulp  at 
ridiculously  low  prices  on  the  American  market.  This 
is  a  field  which  has  been  considered  the  natural  outlet 
for  Canadian  production  and  the  invasion  of  European 
pul))  has  naturally  caused  a  lot  of  serious  thinking.  With 
kraft  pulp,  for  instance,  selling  as  low  as  2c  per  pound 
in  New  York,  there  was  good  reason  for  suspecting  some- 
tiiing  out  of  the  ordinary  in  the  transaction,  instances 
of  sales  at  prices  which  we  are  not  only  quite  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  cost  of  production,  but  also  quite  out- 
side the  range  of  anything  like  eipial  coniiietition  by 
American  producers,  resulted  in  an  investigation  of 
the  situation.  Though  certain  that  such  ])ulp  is  being 
sold  on  this  side  for  less  than  it  brings  elsewhere  and  as 
this  is  contrary  to  the  emergency  tariff  bill  which  is 
still  in  force  in  the  TTiiited  States,  it  is  entirely  prob- 
able that  such  sales  will  soon  cease,  .\iiother  factor 
which  is  very  likely  soon  to  operate  towards  the  elimi- 
nation of  unfair  cnmpetition  I'rom  Euroiiean  sources 
both  with  American  and  ("aiiadian  ])rodueers  of  pulp  is 
the  economic  situation  in  Kiirope,  particularly  in  (ler- 
iiiany.  Recent  careful  investigations  over  there  indicate 
that  cost  of  production  is  not  going  to  continue  at  fig- 
ures so  entirely  out  of  ]n-oi>ortion  to  costs  on  this  side 


as  might  be  inferred  from  recent  sale  prices.  The  spurt 
of  12  to  14  hours  of  labor  for  a  wage  of  almost  nothing 
is  bound  to  fade  out  and  signs  are  not  lacking  that  such 
is  beginning  to  be  the  case.  Furthermore,  the  better 
industrial  situation  in  England  and  the  slow,  but  sure 
recovery  in  Europe  and  other  markets  for  pul|),  will 
bring  some  relief  to  Ameri(;an  and  Canadian  producers. 
It  is  one  thing  to  dispose  of  stocks  on  hand  at  a  loss  in 
order  to  obtain  ready  money  and  it  is  another  thing  to 
continue  production  at  a  loss.  Such  operation  cannot 
be  carried  on  indefinitely  and  with  prices  of  pulp  even 
approaching  imuluction  costs  on  the  other  side  the  out- 
let for  the  ('anadian  product  must  improve  measurably. 
We  feel  that  such  an  improvement  is  in  sight  although 
there  may  still  be  considerable  stocks  in  the  hands  of 
consumers  as  well  as  some  stores  of  high  cost  pulp  at  the 
mills.  Some  of  these  costs  will  undoubtedly  have  to  be 
wiitten  off  and  charged  up  to  profit  and  loss  but,  hav- 
ing done  so,  the  field  should  be  clear  for  new  produc- 
tion at  a  profit,  even  at  the  reduced  prices  which  are 
now  ruling. 

While  we  hear  niiuors  every  day  regarding  what  the 
price  of  newsprint  will  be  for  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year,  manufacturers  seem  disinclined  to  make  a  public 
statement  with  regard  to  it.  The  expectation  of  con- 
sumers is  certainly  that  a  ])rice  less  than  $95  per  ton 
will  be  announced  before  the  first  of  October  and  many 
of  them  are  consequently  holding  off  for  any  advantage 
they  may  obtain  by  ordering  at  a  possible  lower  price. 
Some  of  them  have  pretty  definite  ideas  as  to  how  much 
the  reduction  will  be.  Anticipation  of  a  reduction  is 
being  reflected  and  prominently  featured  in  connection 
with  stock  quotations.  Those  who  gamble  in  stocks  al- 
ways have  their  own  reasons  for  their  thoughts;  it  is 
barely  possible  however,  that  some  of  those  who  magnify 
the  fact  of  a  decrea.se  in  jirice  lose  sight  of  the  jxissibility 
of  a  corresponding,  though  perhaps  not  so  large,  de- 
crease in  cost  of  production.  The  public  during  the 
[last  few  years  got  a  rather  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
earning  power  of  pulp  and  paper  mills  and  apparently 
based  their  calculations  on  the  abnormal  dividend  paid 
a  few  times  on  common  stock,  perhaps  losing  sight  tem- 
porarily of  the  sound  though  conservative  possibilities 
of  the  preferred  stock  and  bonds.  Another  feature  has 
been  the  dividing  of  shares  and  the  expectation  that  the 
same  investment  thus  split  would  continue  indefinitely 
to  pay  the  same  dividend  on  divided  shares  as  was  ori- 
ginally anticipated  on  the  single  share.  Some  of  our 
mills  liave  increased  their  earning  power  to  an  extent 
almost  ]iroportionate  to  the  increa.sed  share  imits  and 
iiio.st  of  the  companies  have  maintained  their  ability  to 
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pay  dividends  even  tli()Ug:li  in  some  cases  tlu-\  liave  deem- 
ed it  wiser  to  retain  the  eash  for  enierpreneies. 

Our  idea  (if  the  matter  is  that  if  a  moderate  cut  in  the 
price  of  paper  will  establish  confidence  on  the  part  of 
the  consumer  to  the  extent  of  increasint;  the  amount 
consumed,  it  will  be  better  all  round  to  sell  the  maximum 
output  of  the  mill  with  the  attendent  employment  of 
full  staffs  than  to  bolster  up  the  pi-ice  of  any  product 
in  a  falling  market  for  the  benefit  solely  of  shareholders 
if  such  action  might  restrict  consumption  and  react  un- 
favorably on  the  chance  of  employing  all  hands  in  the 
mill.  An  employer's  first  duty  is  to  i)rovide  employment. 
We  feel  that  the  next  price  that  is  announced  for  news- 
print, if  it  is  made  on  the  basis  of  present  cost  of  produc- 
tion, will  stabilize  the  market  to  such  an  extent  that 
consumjjtion  and   i)roduction  will  be  increased. 


ARTICLE  POSTPONED. 
On  account  of  a  delay,  doubtless  caused  by  the  holiday. 
in  the  arrival  of  several  cuts,  the  article  on  tiie  "Struc- 
ture of  Straw ■',  which  was  promised  tor  this  week  has 
to  be  held  o\cr  till  next. 


MR.  GRAY  LEAVES  GARDEN  CITY  J'RESS. 

Mr.  F.  W.  Gray,  whose  office  has  been  just  down  the 
corridor  has  accepted  the  position  of  assistant  to  D.  H. 
McDougall,  vice-president  of  the  British  Empire  Steel 
Corporation.  Mr.  Gray  came  to  Canada  in  1904  in  the 
service  of  the  Dominion  Coal  Company,  remaining  with 
them  until  1918,  as  confidential  assistant  to  various 
genei'al  managers.  He  went  to  the  Nova  Scotia  Steel  & 
Coal  Company  in  that  year,  remaining  for  one  year.  In 
1919  he  became  editor  of  the  Canadian  Mining  Journal 
and  of  Iron  &  Steel  of  Canada.  lie  received  his  early 
training  in  South  Yorkshire  coal  mines  under  the  late 
G.  Blake  Walker,  recently  president  of  the  institute  of 
Mining  Engineers.  Mr.  Gray  is  a  member  of  the  latter 
society;  member  Canadian  Mining  Institute,  and  cx- 
council  member  and  associate  member  Engineering  In 
stitute  of  Canada. 

Our  be.st  wishes  go  with  him. 


As  if  in  answer  to  our  suggestion  for  better  co-opera- 
tion between  paper  mills  and  public  schools,  the  Abitibi 
Power  and  Paper  Co.,  at  that  very  time  was  entertaining 
the  S(!hool  teachers  of  Ontario.  Helpful  programs  were 
distributed  and,  after  a  trip  through  the  mill,  an  in- 
structive lecture  on  the  Manufacturj.'  of  Pidj)  anrl  Paper 
was  given.    The  example  should  be  followed  by  others. 


('OB^VEBS. 

An  American  paper  mill  is  suing  the  company  that 
sold  it  sulphite  pulj).  After  using  lOD.OOO  pounds  the 
mill  found  itself  duped  "through  false  representation." 
The  $fi;?,()()n  damages  claimed  would  pay  a  competent 
chemist  a  long  wliile,  and  i)rotect  the  mill  on  (piality 
material.  The  idea  of  using  r)0  tons  of  pulp  without 
knowing  its  ipiality  I 


Tile  editor  made  a  curious  mistake  in  rcferiing  to 
Consolidated  Water  Power  and  Paper  C<i.  In  mention- 
ing Geoi'ge  II.  Mead  as  president  of  the  Company.  The 
heatl  of  the  Wisconsin  Company  is  George  W.  Mead, 
atul  our  hearty  congratulations  are  extended  tn  him  nn 
llie  success  wiiich  lie,  too.  has  attained. 


It  is  significant  that  80  per  cent  of  the  area  burned 
over  by  forest  fires  in  New  Brunswick  this  year  had 
been  previously  burned.  That  indicates  an  unfortunate 
disregard  for  the  future,  since  such  a  fire  will  have  des- 
troyed the  young  growth  that  has  just  got  a  good  start, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  seed  remaining  in  the  soil,  and  will 
not  only  retard  the  reforestation  of  such  areas,  but  in- 
duce the  growth  of  less  desirable  species. 


The  Laurentide  Company  has  issued  an  excellent  re- 
|)(U-t  for  the  year  ending  June  ."50.  It  is  Canada's  Old 
Eaithful ;  happily,  several  other  large  companies  are 
now  ill  the  class  of  consistent  performers. 


The  whole  American  people  and  every  lover  of  a 
wonderful  tree  owes  a  debt  to  the  National  Geographic 
Society  for  assisting  in  the  purcha.se  of  the  area  contain- 
ing the  Secpioia.  the  giant  trees  of  California.  The 
ownei'ship  and  enjoyment  of  tlie  biggest  trees  in  the 
world  are  thus  preserved  to  the  people. 


The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  can  deliver  pnuniitly. 
(Voss  &  Bevan's  standard  textbook  on  Papermaking 
at  $10,  and  Hobart's  excellent  practical  hook  on  Mill- 
wrighting  at  $4.7.3. 


A  COMPREHENSIVE  TEXT  BOOK. 

This  is  the  title  given  to  the  review  by  Sindall  & 
Bacon  in  the  August  number  of  the  Paper  Makers 
Monthly  Journal  of  the  Text  Book  in  preparation  by 
the  Industry.  The  review  covers  volume  2  of  the 
series.  Messrs.  Sindall  &  Bacon  point  out  that  there 
are  unavoidable  disadvantages  to  a  discussion  of  such 
large  subjects  as  Mechanics,  Hydraulics,  Electricity 
and  Chemistry  in  such  small  compass  and  predict  that 
the  presentation  of  the  subjects  as  given  will  inspire 
the  student  to  further  reading. 

With  regard  to  the  Chemistry  they  say:  "Here  again 
the  nuitter  has  been  presented  for  the  benefit  of  stu- 
dents who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  elements  of  the 
science  and  the  interest  of  the  students  is  maintained 
i)y  fre(|uent  i;efereiices  to  the  aiiplication  of  theoretical 
chemistry  to  problems  which  occur  in  the  mill." 

The  review  concludes:  "We  recommend  the  purchase 
of  this  book  by  students  who  desire  to  master  all  the 
elements  of  scientiric  application,  since  a  careful  per- 
usal and  understanding  of  the  subject  matter  should 
inevitable'  inspire  the  reader  to  seek  further  informa 
tion  by  going  deeper  into  the  whole  question  and  in  this 
sense  the  volumes  will  serve  not  only  as  reference  and 
text  books  hut  as  a  logical  introduction  to  further 
sttidy. " 
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111  view  (if  Cuuada'.s  ever-increasing  exports  oi  pulp 
and  |)aper,  tlie  following  list  of  duties,  ([uoted  from  the 
Supplement  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  for  -July 
28,  will  be  of  interest. 

In  the  proposed  new  Import  Tariff  the  projected  rates 
under  both  the  "First"  and  "Seeoiid'"  'I'ariffs  are 
shown.  In  this  connection,  it  is  desired  to  explain  that. 
in  virtue  of  an  Exchange  of  Notes  between  the  Spanisji 
and  British  Governments  of  1894,  products  and  manu- 
factures of  the  United  Kingdom  are  entitled  to  the  aj)- 
plication  of  the  "Second"  Tariff  rates  on  importation 
into  Spain,  together  with  any  reductions  of  those  rates 
which  may  be  granted  by  Spain,  by  Treaty,  to  other 
European  States,  with  the  exception  only  of  such  special 
Tariff  concession  as  Spain  raa\-  accord  in  favour  of 
goods  of  Portuguese  origin.  Products  and  manufactures 
of  other  parts  of  the  British  Empire  are  entitled  1o 
similar  treatment  on  importation  into  Spain,  with  the 
exception  only  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Australia, 
which  has  withdrawn  from  the  Arrangement  of  1894. 
The  Arrangement  in  (piestion  can  only  be  terminated  by 
one  of  the  Parties  giving  six  months'  notice  of  denun- 
ciation, to  the  other,  and  such  notice  has  not  yet  been 
given  by  either  the  Spanish  Government  or  the  British 
Government.  The  ])ractieal  effect  of  the  Arrangement 
is  to  guarantee  British  |)roducts  and  manufactures 
again.st  differential  Tariff  treatment  in  Spain. 

The  existing  rates  of  duty  are  these  set  out  in  the  Pro- 
visional Customs  Tariff  which  took  effect  on  the  '21st 
May  last,  as  modified  in  a  few  details  by  a  Royal  Order 
dated  3rd  June.  In  the  new  Draft  Import  Tariff  the 
classification  of  merchandise  for  Customs  i)urposes  has 
been  greatly  elaborated,  there  being  1425  sei)arate  head- 
ings in  the  jn-oposed  Tariff  as  compared  with  71 S  in 
the  existing  Tariff. 

In  accordance  with  a  Law  of  190(j,  the  S])anisli  Cus- 
toms duties  are  fixed  on  a  gold  basis.  Gold  coins  of 
countries  constituting  the  Latin  Union,  as  also  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  I7nited  States  of  America,  are 
acce])ted  by  the  Customs  at  legal  parity.  Silver  coins 
of  Si)aiiish  currency  and  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Spain  are 
also  accepted  in  payment  of  duty ;  but  when  duty  is  so 
paid,  the  amount  due  is  subject  to  a  percentage  sur- 
charge which,  under  the  existing  system,  is  fixed  month- 
ly, in  advance,  on  the  basis  of  the  average  ipiotation  of 
fine  bar  gold  in  London  and  the  average  sight  rate  of 
exchange  of  the  ])ound  sterling  on  London  in  the  MadritI 
Exchange  during  the  preceding  month.  For  the  present 
month  (July)  this  surcharge,  or  gold  "agia"  is  46.84  per 
cent.  The  surcharge,  fixed  month  by  month,  is  regularly 
notified  in  the  "Board  of  Trade  Journal." 

CLASS  VII.— PAPER  AND   MANUFACTURES 
THEREOF. 
Group   I. — Raw   Mnlrriah.  * 
Wood  I'tilp 

Mechanical   (1) 

Chemical   (cellulose)    (1) 

Clippings  of  paper,  cardboard,  rope, 
twine,    etc. :    waste    paper,    and 
fibrous   material    in   fragments.  . 
Old  rags  of  vegetable  fibres  for  mak- 
ing paper  pulp   (2) 


1st 

211(1 

pes.  0. 

pes.  c. 

1    fiO 

0    ."lO 

1  80 

0  on 

0  10 

0  1.-. 

*  Duties  on  Raw  Materials  are  figured  on  gross  weight. 
All  duties  are  calculated  per  100  kilograms.,  except  where 
marked    "kilog.".    when    1    kilogram    is    the    unit. 


120   00 


90   00 


(3) 

00  00 
40  00 

30  00 
.')()  0(1 
4.')  00 


S  .30 


0    4:") 


llioup  II. — Paper  unmaniifuclurcd  (en  rama) 

Endless  i)aper  for  printing  or  wrap- 
ping, not  cut  (4). 

White  or  colored,  glazed  or  not. 
weighing  ])er  sipiare  metre: 

rp  to  20  grams  inclusive ].")0  00 

From  21  to  4")  grams,  coiitainiug 
mechanical  wood  |nilp   (.5)    .  .    .  . 

4(1  grams  and  upwards,  containing 
iiiechanicfal  wood  pulp   ("))    .  .    .  . 

From  21  to  45  grams,  without  mechan- 
ical  wood  pulp    (5) 12.')  00 

Moi-e  than  45  grams,  without  mechan- 
ical  wootl   pulp    (5) ll;j  m) 

Unsized    (())  : 

Polished  (alisado)  or  glazed,  weigh- 
ing from  46  to  61  grams  per 
.s(|uare  metre,  in  rolls  and  con- 
taining more  tiian  (iO  jjer  cent,  of 
mechanical  wood  pnl]).  in  sheets 
(5) 25  00 

Polished  (alisado)  or  glazed,  weigh- 
ing from  40  to  61  grams  per 
.s(iuare  metre,  containing  more 
than  60  per  cent,  of  mechanical 
wood   pulp,   in   sheets    (5)    ..     ..        50  00       K)  m 

Paper  in  sheets  or  reels,  weighing  61 
grams  and  ujiwards  |)er  s(|iiare 
metre,  and  containing  more  than 
60  per  cent,  of  mechanical  wood 
l>ulp  (5) ;ni  00       18  00 

Of  an.\-  weight  or  color,  without  me- 
chanical wootl  pulp,  and  with 
water  marks  (5  and  9) l(i:{  {)()       (;.",  oo 

Of  the  natural  coloi-  of  the  pulp,  not 
bleached  nor  glazed,  weighing 
per  scpiare  metre : 

Less  than  20  grams;  or  paper  for  wrap- 
ping fruit !)((  (H)       .jii  1)1) 

20  grams  or  more,  unsuitable  for 
writing  or  printing;  or  common 
liacking  i)aper  such  as  straw 
|)aper,  cap  paper,  and  coar.se 
brown  paper (io  oo       -jo  oo 

Paper  on  rolls  (semi-ordinario).  suit- 
able for  ])acking.  colored  (except 
white  and  ahuesado),  satined 
or  not.  weighing  65  grams  and 
upwards  i)er  scpiare  metre,  and 
containing  mechanical  wood  ijulj)      105  00 

Other  manufactured  paper  not  spe- 
cified in  the  Tariff lo;)  yo 

Group  III. — Manufactures  of  Paper  (7) 

I'aprr : 

White  or  colored,  cut.  of  an.v  weight.  . 

Primed  with  gelatine  or  so  called  linen 
l)aper  or  deckle  edge  paper  (pa pel 
de  barba)  made  by  hand  or  mach- 
ine, and  primed  after  manufacture 
(S) 195  00 

.Made  with  the  Diana  or  like  apparatus, 
the  i>ulp  containing  special  or 
fancy  coloring    (8) 1.50  00 

Parchmented 135  qo 

Paraffined joQ  00 


:J5  00 
60  00 

210  00       70  00 


65  00 


60  00 
54  00 
40  00 
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With  designs  dry  stamped,  or  imita- 
tions of  edgings  or  lace  (9)   .  .   •  •       J  ^^ 

Simply  tarred .••.••     200  00 

Tarred  and  reinforced  on  the  inside 
or    outside    with    thin    fabric    of 
cotton,  jute  or  similar  textile  ....      180  00 
Not  tarred   and   reinforced    with    fa- 
brics of  any  kind 200  00 

Parchment,   or   paper    i)repared    from 
cellulose  acted   on    by    sulphuric 
acid      and     afterwards     washed 
with   l)asic   ])roducts,  crystal  and 
glass-like  {vitron)  paper  ..    ..    ..      l(i:i  00 

Coated  on   one   or   both   sides  with   a 

mineral  material,  dull  or  polished     Ki'i  00 
Covered    with    thin    sheets    {hoji(ela) 

of  wood 330  00 

Covered  with  a  sheet  (lamina)  of 
metal   or   with    metal   powder    or 

by    galvanic    processes 15(J  00 

Paper"  and  cardboard  albumenised  or 
coated  with  any  substance  wliat- 
ever  for  photography: 

Sensitised ■*  "" 

Not  sensitised 3  00 

Wall  pai)er  in  rolls : 

Printed  on  a  natui'al  back  ground..      IS.j  00 
Printed  on  a  dull  or  shiny  back  ground     225  00 
Embossed  with  gold,  silver,  wool,  crys- 
tal and  similar  materials 360  00 

Cut  up,  cut  out  into  flowers,  crimped 
in  the  shape  of  lanterns,  lamp 
shades,  and  other  similar  manu- 
factures    3  00 

Spun 3  00 

Woven  pai)er  fabrii-s  in  the  piece   .  .  5  00 

Sacks  and  other  manufactures  with  a 
basis  of  paper  yarn  or  woven 
paper    fabrics,    not    included    in 

other  Tariff  Nos 500  00 

Cigarette  paper: 

In  tubes  or  cut  into  leaves  for  books.  .         4  00 

In  packets   {librillos) 5  00 

Music  paper 500  00 

Cut : 

In  strips  less  than  18  mm.  in  width.  .  2  50 

In  rolls,  from  18  to  300  mm.  in  width         2  10 

Bags,   with   or   without   inscriptions..      225  00 

Paperhoard  (cartulina)    (10)  : 

Without  working  or  stucco 

Of  a  size  etpial  to  or  greater  than  50 

X  65  cm 125  00 

Of  ;i  smaller  size;  and  that   of  liand- 

niade  linen  pai)ei- 163  00 

Stuccoed  and  colored,  goffered  or  not     160  00 
Moulded  into  articles  of  any  kind   .  .     200  00 

Group  IV. — Paper  Stationery   (1). 
Envelopes : 
AVithout  crests,  in  boxes  or  packets  of 

more  than  200 300  00 

With  crests,  and  those  without  crests 
when  imported    in  boxes  of    less 

than  200 375  00 

Cases  and  boxes  of  writing  paper,  with 
or  without  onveloiies,  ruled  oi-  not, 
put  up  for  retail  sale,  with  the 
covers  printed  or  not : 

Without  crest 360  00 

With  crest 450  00 
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Account  books,  letter  copying  books, 

0  90  registers,  copy  books,  counterfoil 

40  00  books  photograi)h   albums,  .stamp 

albums     and     the     like;     plain, 

ruled  or  printed  (2) 270  00       90  00 

60  00         Group   17. — Vardhoanl  nml  Cardboard  Wares   (13) 

Cardboard : 
70  00      Not  worked  nor  covered,  in  slicets  of 
a  size  e(iual  to  or  greater  tiian  70 

X  100  cm 100  00       20  00 

Of  a  smaller  size,  or  stamped  out  by 

a  single  .stroke  of  the  press  ....        90  00       30  00 
65  00      Covered  with  i)aper  on  one  or  both  sides : 

In  sheets  of  70  x  100  cm.  or  more  ....        85  00       42  50 

(;5  00      In  smaller  sheets 100  00       50  00 

Covered  or  impregnated  with  asphalt, 

60  00  tar,  .or  .similar  materials 45  00       15  00 

Polished      or      burnished      (drapers' 

board) 75  00       50  00 

52  00      Stuccoed   with   mineral  substances  or 
covered    with   sheets  of   metal   or 

wood 115  00       4(i  00 

Cut  out  or  i)ent,  prepared  for  folding 
125  into  boxes,  with  or  without  clamps     100  00       40  00 

0  75      Cardboard  boxes  (14)  : 

Lined  with  fine  C)r  common  paper,  or 
45  00  witliout   lining,   and   williout   gilt 

75  00  edge 1.50  00       50  00 

Lined,  with  gilt  edging,  covered  with 
120  00  paper,   ])iinted  and   with  designs 

or  ornaments  of  any  kind 225  00       75  00 

Lined  or  with  parts  made  of  any  tex- 
tile fabric ".  .    .  .      375  00     125  00 

0  90      Manufactures  of  cardboard  and  papier 

1  00  mache  not  specified 360  00     120  00 

1  50  

(1)     Thi.s    number    only    applies    to    paper    pulp    perforated 
in   such   a   manner   that   it    can    be   used   for   no   other   purpose 
than    the    manufacture    of    paper    or    pasteboard.      When    the 
.^_    ,,.,       pulp    is    not    perforated,    the    Customs    will    cut    the    sheets,    at 
1(>)    UU       ihp  expense  of  the  importer,  so  that  it  may  not  be  utilised  for 
any   other   purpose.      Pulp   iivOt    perforated    is   dutiable   as   cora- 
ls  50       mon  pasteboard. 

1    75  (2)     This   number  applies   only   to   rags   which   are   used   ex- 

150   00       ''Uisively  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.     Importers  must  prove 

that   the   said   materials   have   been   used    for   the    manufacture 

of    paper,    by    means    of    a    certificate    from    the    Authorities 

0    80       giving  a  bond  to  pay  the  difference  between  the  corresponding 

Q   7Q       duties,   which   bond   will   be   cancelled  by   the   Customs   Admin- 

75   00       's^tration   on   receipt   of   the  certificate. 

(3)  Unmanufactured  paper  ("papel  en  rama")  means  paper 
which  has  not  undergone  special  manipulation  since  its 
manufacture,  made  in  one  operation  ("de  modo  continuo"1. 
without    the    addition    of    fibres    or    colouring    by    means    of 

50  00       special  apparatus. 

(4)  All    paper,    the    smallest    dimensions    of   whose    sides    is 
f"i    00       more   than    .'i7    cms.   in   the   case   of  paper   in   sheets,   or   whose 

*"  width    is   more   than    30   cms.   in    the   case   of   paper   in   rolls   or 

80   00       1,1,   bobbins,   is   classed  as   vmmanufactured   paper,   not   cut. 

100   00  (5)     The  presence  of  mechanical  wood  pulp  can  be  detected 

by  means  of  a  drop  of  nitric  acid,  which  will  not  have  any 
effect  if  the  paper  does  not  contain  mechanical  wood  pulp. 
To  determine  the  proportion  of  mechanical  pulp,  fluoroglucin 
is    to    be    used.      This    produces    a    red    colouring,     which     is 

100  00  (larker  the  more  mechanical  pulp  there  is  in  the  paper;  the 
approximate  quantity  can  be  determined  by  comparison  with 
the    standard    specimen,    allowing    a    tolerance    of    10    per    cent 

1'^5   00       f''""i   t'l^  ^^  ner  cent. 

(6)  All  paper  which  permits  lines  made  with  pen  and  ink 
on  one  face  to  penetrate  to  the  other  is  considered  as  un- 
sized  paper. 

(7)  Paper  which  during  or  after  its  manufacture  has  been 
subjected    to    processes    which    changed    its    form    or    exterior 

]''0   00       aspect  is  considered  as  manufactured  paper. 

150   00  <^'^'     ^"    order    to    distinguish    these    papers,    it    is    sufficient 
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to    scrape    till!    siirlMci'.    the    ink    liciiiK    absorbed    by    tho    pulp, 
owing    to    the    lactt    of   size. 

i'-i)  Dry-stamped  designs  are  distinguished  from  water 
marks  because  the  lines  of  the  former  are  more  defined;  the 
latter    are    found    to    be    slightly    stumped    (difuminadas). 

(10)  By  paperboard  ( "cartulina")  is  understood  the  product 
obtained  by  sticking  together  two  or  more  sheets  of  paper: 
uncut  paper  in  reams,  the  weight  of  which  exceeds  200  grams 
per   square   metei-.    is   aKso    considered   as    paperboard. 

(11)  Articles  obtained  by  vai-ying  the  shape  of  the  paper, 
ruled  or  bound  and  packed  specially  for  retail  sale,  are  in- 
cluded  under   this   heading. 

(12)  The  bindings  shall  be  dutiable  separately,  according 
to  kind. 

(13)  The  product  obtained  during  the  course  of  manu- 
facture by  superimposing  sheets  of  paper  in  wet  state,  with- 
out any  adherent  other  than  pressure,  is  considered  as  card- 
board. The  minimum  weight  per  square  meter  is  3S0  gms.; 
that  of  less  weight  being  dutial>lc  as  jjaperboard  ("cartu- 
lina"). 

(14)  Boxes  of  cardboard,  lined  with  paper,  which  are 
imported  as  packing  for  handkerchiefs,  shirt-fronts,  buttons, 
piece  gaods,  and  similar  articles,  are  free  of  duty,  in  accord- 
ance   with    Disposition    V. 


FRASER  COMPANY  HAD  SUCCESSFUL  1920 
BUSINESS. 

Profits  of  the  Fra.ser  Companies,  Limited,  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1920,  show  a  good  increase 
over  tlie  jn-evious  year.  Profits  from  (tjieralioiis,  after 
depi'eciation  of  inventories,  amounted  to  .'j^li.l.iT.GlS. 
Deductions  of  .+441,356  for  interest  and  charo-es  on 
boud.s  and  bank  loans,  and  of  .$439,960  for  depreciation 
of  plant  and  equipment,  left  net  jirofits  of  +1,276,301. 
or  12.7  per  cent,  available  for  dividends  on  the  com- 
mon stock  amounti)!"-  to  +10,000,000. 

This  is  the  first  report  of  the  coni])iiny  sinci'  the 
i.ssue  of  +2,000,000  of  first  mortgrage  six  ])ei-  cent,  serial 
gold  bonds  a  few  months  ago.  The  repoil  indicates 
that  about  +1,500,000  was  available  for  flic  payment 
of  6  per  cent,  interest  on  tlie  outstanding  bonds  of 
slightly  less  than  .+2,500,000,  or  over  60  i)er  cent.,  this 
comprising  the  whole  funded  indebtedness  of  the  com- 
pany. 

Aftci-  allowing  +279,462  for  government  taxes  cover- 
ing 1919  and  1920,  there  would  remain  +1,200,000  avail- 
able for  bond  interest,  or  over  eight  times  what  was 
reipiired.  Of  these  taxes  +185,000  has  been  i)aid  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  Aftei-  deducting 
+200,000  for  the  Fraser  Memorial  Hospital  at  Freder- 
icton  and  +100,000  for  dividends,  there  remained  +976.- 
301  to  be  carried  forward  to  profit  and  loss. 

After  reviewing  the  ycai-  and  the  purchase*  of  the 
Dominion  Pidj)  and  Paper  Company  at  Chatham,  N.B.. 
Alexander  Frasei-,  iiresidcnt   of  the  company,  says: 

''The  first  few  months  of  the  current  year  witnessed 
a  marked  ce.s.sation  in  demand  for  pulp  and  lumber 
]iroducts.  As  a  result,  youi'  i)ulp  mills  until  recently, 
were  not  in  continuous  operation.  Orders  are  now 
being  received,  liowcver.  in  steadily  increasing  volutnc 
aiul  yoiii'  i)uli)  mills  at  Edmonton  and  Chatham  are  now 
operating  satisfactorily   on   cnri'cnt    hnsiness."' 


The  marriage  of  Katherine  Sayers.  daughter  of  ili-. 
and  Mrs.  Rowland  Ford,  of  Portneiif,  Que.,  to  Mr. 
Robert  Christopher  Rowley,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Rowley,  Westmount,  (^ne..  took  place  at  half-past  seven 
o'clock  on  Wednesda.N  evening,  .\ugust  31,  at  the 
Church  of  St.  Joim  the  Kvangelist,  I'orlneiif,  Que,  Mr. 
Rowley  and  his  bi'ide  have  gone  down  the  Saguenay  foi- 
their  wedding  trip  and  will  reside  at  Shawinigan  Falls, 
(ui  their  return. 


PAPER  DUMPING  TAKEN  UP  BY  A.P.  &  P.  ASSN. 

.\cw  York,  Sept.  2.— Following  the  filing  of  formal 
coiui)laiiit  of  dumping  of  foreign  paper  in  this  countrv 
by  Dr.  Hugh  P.  liaker,  Secretary  of  the  Americaii 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  fornuil  complaints  have 
also  been  filed  alleging  dumi)iiig  of  foreign  pulp  by 
Secretary  H.  U.  Bisho])  of  the  Pulp  Manufacturers" 
Association,  affiliated  with  the  American  Paper  and 
Pulp  A.ssociation.  Unofficial  advices  are  that  there  has 
been  found  to  be  sufficient  evidence  of  duin])ing  to 
wan-ant  the  customs  authorities  in  requiring  the  filing 
of  bonds  by  importers  sufficient  to  meet  any  tariff  that 
may  be  levied,  pending  further  investigations  by  the 
government. 

In  his  letter  to  the  custom  appraisers.  Secretary 
Hishop,  after  quoting  foreign  publications  to  the  effect 
that  Scandinavian  manufacturers  must  fake  a  loss  if 
they  meet  the  German  i)riee  of  .+3.00  per  100  ex-dock, 
U.S.A.,  says : 

"The  price  mentioned  in  this  extract  is  in  fact,  not 
as  low  as  i)idp  has  been  offered  in  this  market,  and  if 
at  -+3  ])ei'  100  lbs.  Swedish  manufacturers  claim  that 
there  is  a  loss,  then  there  cei-tainly  must  be  a  greater 
lo.ss  at  the  lower  prices  and  a  condition  must  exist  from 
which  the  Anti-Dumping  Act  was  intended  to  protect 
American  manufacturers. 

"For  your  further  information,  and  as  a  basis  for 
such  investigation  as  you  Mill  undoubtedly  wish  to 
make,  we  have  befoi-e  us  a  quotation  made  to  one  of 
our  membei's  whi<-li  reads  as  follows: 

100  tons  strong  iini)leached  Sul|)hite.  imported,  f.o.b. 
cars  Baltimoi-e.  Md..  2'/2C  per  lb. 

201)  tons  e.xtra  prime  bleached  sul|>hitc.  imported. 
I.o.b.  cars  New  York,  4V4c.  per  lb. 

50  tons  bleached  sulphite,  imported  f.o.b.  cars  New 
^'ork.  4c.  per  lb. 

100-300  tons  No.  1  Kraft  pulp  at  .+2.40  per  cwt.,  f.o.b. 
cars  New  York  or  Baltimore  (sample  enclosed). 

Swedish  unbleached  pulp  21/.  per  lb.  (sample  en- 
closed). 

Oerman  Mitcherlich  pulp  +55  per  ton  f.o.b.  cars  New- 
York  (samples  encloseci). 

"We  also  have  knowledge  of  a  sale  of  1,000  tons  of 
Scandinavian  Xo.  1  kraft.  delivery  during  October. 
X'oveniber  and  December  at  +40  pei-  ton  ex-dock  New 
York. 

"This  is  the  niost  aggravated  case  which  has  come 
to  oui'  knowledge  and  which  you  will  note  is  not  ex- 
pectcil  to  arrive  until  October.  November  and  Decem- 
ber, thus  affording  ample  time  to  investigate  on  the 
other  side  relative  to  market  conditions." 


SWEDISH  PAPER  MILL  ISSUES  BOOK  IN 
ENGLISH. 

An  interesting,  beautifully  illustrated  book  of  108 
pages  with  text  in  English,  has  recently  been  Issued  by 
llolmens  Hruks  och  Fabricks  Aktiebolag.  which  has 
headcinarters  at  Xoi-rkojiing.  Sweden,  The  mills, 
which  turn  out  pai)er,  mechanical  and  chemical  pulji. 
imitation  leather,  and  cotton  yarn  and  cloth,  are  de- 
scribed in  a  brief  historical  sketch.  There  are  also 
articles  on  forestry  and  farming  ju-ojects  in  connection 
with  the  mills. 


If  people  are  doing  their  duty  their  duty  as  they  see 
it  they  should  go  to  an  eye  doctor. 

Carelessness  means  Injury,  sooner  or  later.  It  pays 
t(.  be  careful. 
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Wayagamack  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  Ltd. 

By  A.  R.  R.  JONES. 


Enij)hatically  a  great  ('aiiadiaii  ciitcrijrise  is  the 
Wa.vay:ainack  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Ltd.  of  Three 
Rivers,  Que.  Indeed,  the  name  and  fame  of  its  pro- 
duct.s  are  household  words  in  tlie  kraft  jraper  trade  not 
only  in  this  country  and  in  the  United  States,  but  also 
ill  Great  Britain,  P"'ratiee,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Soutii 
Africa  and  elsewhere.  For  it  is  the  largest  raannfae- 
turer  of  kraft-paper  in  the  world. 

With  its  large  and  conveniently-situated  timber 
limits,  its  unexcelled  facilities  for  getting  out  wood  and 
for  water  transportation  to  its  mills,  and  its  capital 
railroad  communications  the  ('omiiaiiy 's  location  at  the 
junction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  St.  Maurice  rivers  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world  for  pulp  and  paper  pur- 
poses. In  1910,  when  the  concern  was  organized,  it  ac- 
quired the  famous  P>aptist  timber  limits,  amounting  to 
1121  s(|uare  miles.  The  original  owner  of  these  was 
George  Baptist,  who  established  the  first  lumlier  mill  on 
the  St.  Maurice  Valley,  la  addition  to  the  limits,  it 
also  purchased  from  the  Baptist  interests  its  present 
mill  site  on  what  was  formerly  called  Isle  de  la  Poterie, 
but  is  now  known  as  Wayagamack  Island.  More  re- 
cently, it  purchased  the  Portneuf  limits  on  the  North 
shore  of  tlie  St.  Lawrence,  amounting  to  48.")  square 
miles,  and  the  well-known  Breakey  property  on  the 
Gaspe  Peninsula,  4r)0  scpiare  miles  in  extent. 


Company's  Executive  and  Products. 

Mr.  ('.  \i.  Wliitchcad  is  president  and  general  mana- 
ger of  the  Company;  Mr.  .Jas.  W.  Pyke,  vice-president 
and  chairman  of  the  executive  committee;  Mr.  George 
Henderson  comptroller;  Mr.  E.  L.  Wilson,  secretarj', 
and  Mr.  D.  L.  Adams,  treasurer.  The  employees  num- 
ber somewhere  around  1500. 

The  products  consist  of  sulphate  or  kraft  pulp  and 
kraft  wrapping  jjapers,  glazed  and  ungla/.ed.  In  addi- 
tion to  making  paper  for  the  Canadian  market  and  ex- 
porting to  the  countries  mentioned  above,  the  Company 
also  exports  largely  to  India,  China,  Japan  and  to 
South  American  Republics.  It  is  strongly  represented 
in  all  the  countries  to  which  it  exports,  and  in  the  mar- 
kets of  all  of  them  its  products  are  recognized  as  the 
standard  of  excellence  in  quality  and  strength. 

Eleven  years  ago  when  the  Company  was  incorpor- 
ated under  Dominion  charter.  Canada  was  obliged  to 
resort  entirely  to  importation  to  meet  her  needs  in  the 
way  of  kraft  pa{)er.  In  the  interval  which  has  since 
elapsed  the  kraft  paper  industry  lias  made  such  pheno- 
menal strides  in  this  country  that  today  she  not  merely 
supplies  all  her  own  domestic  kraft  paper  re(|uirements. 
but  also  does  the  larger  portion  of  the  Uritish  kraft 
paper  trade,  and  a  we  have  seen,  exjiorts  that  paper  to 
all  parts  of  the  globe.     The  kraft  paper  that  is  beinir 
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turned  out  by  Wayajfaiiuick  ("oiupany  is  regarded  by 
the  experts  as  being  not  only  equal,  but  actually  su- 
perior, to  the  products  of  its  .Scandinavian  competitors 
— whicli  products  were  considered  to  set  the  standard 
of  excellence  for  the  rest  of  the  world  in  th'e  kraft  paper 
industry  before  Wayagamack  entered  the  field  and  as- 
sumed, iiy  merit,  its  jirescnt  pride  of  i)lace. 
The  Plant  and  Equipment. 

(Jonstruetion  of  the  mill  was  started  in  liHl,  and  in 
the  autumn  of  the  followiuf;-  year  manufacturino;  oper- 
ations wei'e  commenced.  The  original  jilaiit  was  built 
for  a  daily  output  of  .lO  tons  of  pulp  aiul  50  tons  of 
l)aper,  but  it  has  since  been  enlarged  and  iu)w  has  a  ca- 
pacity of  250  tons  of  pulp  and  150  tons  of  paper  daily, 
being,  as  has  been  said,  the  largest  kraft  mill  in  the 
world. 

'IMie  mill  is  e(|uii(pe(l  with  Knglish  nuichinery  supplied 
by  Messrs.  Beutle.y  &  -lackson,  Ltd.,  of  Bury,  England, 
who  specialize  in  machinery  for  kraft  papers.  In  every 
direction  of  mechanical  equipment,  the  Company  has 
s))ared  no  effort  to  fit  itself  for  every  demand  which 
nuiy  be  made  upon  it.  Nor  is  this  true  only  of  the 
mechanical  side  of  the  ])lant"s  activities.  For  the  ex- 
pert operators  in  the  Company's  employment  are  as 
highly  skilled  as  it  is  posible  to  obtain  anywhei-e.  In- 
deed, the  reliability  of  all  the  workers  generally  is  a 
noteworthy  feature  of  the  organization,  which  is  one 
of  exceptional  strength  and  harmony.  The  admirably 
coordinated  activities  of  the  management  and  all  de- 
partments of  the  nuinufactui'ing  and  selling  operations 


result  in  the  wheels  of  the  concern  nniuing  with  super- 
lative smoothness.  Labor  is  abundant  and  iuilnstrious 
and — not  least  im))ortant  in  these  days — reasonable 
and  contented. 

New  Grades  are  Being  Made. 

Some  new  grades  of  kraft  arc  now  being  made  b\'  the 
Company.  Until  recently,  it  had  not  devoted  attention 
to  colors  on  a  large  scale,  but  it  in  now  supplying  a 
I'ange  of  shades  which  are  meeting  with  considerable 
favor.  These  shades  include  grey,  green,  blue,  orange 
and  maroon.  The  new  grades  include  light  weight 
|)apers  made  down  to  double  crown  7  lbs.,  such  as  have 
never  before  been  made  in  Canada,  and,  both  in  finish 
and  in  weight,  they  compare  extremely  favorably  with 
anything  of  a  similar  nature  made  elsewhere. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  large  export  trade 
done  by  Wayaganuick.  This  has  been  built  up  solely 
by  a  steadfast  adherence  to  quality  of  the  liighest.  That 
its  reputation  for  this  quality  should  stand  so  high  re- 
dounds not  only  to  the  credit  of  Canada  but  also  to 
that  of  the  I'.ritish  Empire  as  a  whole.  It  is  only  qual- 
ity that  can  iiuike  the  impression  in  Great  Bi'itain  which 
the  Wayagamack  |)roducts  have  indisputably  made. 
For  the  British  temperament  is,  other  things  being 
equal,  usually  disposed  to  think  that  because,  in  the 
past,  a  certain  class  of  goods  has  not  been  forthcoming 
from  a  certain  source,  that  source  is  unlikely,  in  the 
future,  to  sup[)ly  that  class  of  goods.  But,  only  the 
other  day,  a  large  JIanchester  dealer,  who  had  previ- 
ously been  disinclined  to  admit   that  Canadians  could 
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equal  the  Swedes  in  tlie  manufacture  of  kiiilt  \y,i]»-y.  a<-- 
kiH)vvle(lf,'Pd,  with  rercrence  to  the  Wiiya^riiniack  nn- 
glazed  and  M.  (J.  ((ualities,  which  had  been  submitted 
to  him,  that  "from  tlic  treneral  feel  and  look  of  the 
paper  it  appears  to  come  up  to  the  very  l)est  Scandinav- 
ian quality,  and  we  are  pleased  to  know  that  at  last  in 
our  Eiii|)ii-c  wi' arc  m1)1(' III  compete  with  the  for'pi<i-ner. "' 
Solely  Devoted  to  Kraft  Papers. 

it  is  the  distinction  of  tlic  Wayafiamack  Pulp  and 
Pai)cr  Company  that,  from  the  time  it  was  orjranized 
right  down  to  tin-  present  moment  it  has  devoted,  and 
is  continuing  to  devote,  its  whole  time  and  attention 
solely  to  the  production  of  ficnuine  kraft  |)ulp  and 
l)ai)ers.  (ienuine  kraft — the  word  "kraft,"  is,  in 
origin,  a  (ierman-Seandinavian,  or  Swedish-Gennan 
word  signifying  strong — was,  at  first,  regaixled  simply 
as  a  wi'ap])ing  jiaper.  But  today  it  is  used  not  oidy  as 
a  wrajiping  paper  of  the  highest  quality,  but  also  in  the 
manufacture  of  many  important  articles. 

A  very  interesting  article  on  kraft  pai)er  l)y  i\lr.  W. 
H.  Sheriff,  of  the  Hodge-Sherriff  Paper  Comjjany,  of 
Toronto,  which  acts  as  agents  for  tlie  Wayagamack 
Company  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  ami  which  also 
looks  after  the  Company's  sales  in  this  country,  was 
published,  last  month,  in  the  Toronto  Globe,  and  has 
appeared  in  may  other  publication.s,  including  the  Pul]) 
and  Pa])er  Magazine  of  Canada,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  the  T'nited  States.  In  the  article  in  question 
Mr.  Slierriff  ha.s  described  many  of  the  uses  to  which 
krafl  has  been  i)ut.  To  many  |)eo|)le  it  will  ])e  a  dis- 
tinct surprise  that  it  should  have  played  a  definite  part 
in  the  war.  Yet  .such  is  the  fact.  "It  was,"  saj-s  Mr. 
Slierriff,  "used  in  the  manufacture  of  explosives  and 
nuiny  tons  of  kraft  were  used  by  vai-ious  Munitions 
i^.oards  in  Canada  and  the  Thiited  Kingdom  in  the  ])ie- 
paration  of  rifle  cartridges.  A  small  wad  of  tlie  pajier 
was  enclosed  within  the  thin  outer  covering  of  nickel 
and  took  the  place  of  lead."  Kraft  was  also  used  to 
make  sand-bags.  Bags  of  kraft  can  be  produced  at  a 
much  lower  cost  than  jute  sacks;  and  hence  they  were 
in  great  demand  during  the  war  not  only  at  the  various 
battle  fronts,  but  also  for  thi>  in-otection  of  buildings 
in  England  from  damage  by  eiiem.v  aircraft. 
Kraft  Envelopes  and  Containers. 

It  is  not  so  very  long  ago  that  the  use  of  kraft  en- 
velopes was  almost  unknown.  Today  they  are  made 
and  sold  all  over  the  world  in  hundreds  of  millions. 
Their  introduction  has  certainly  been  a  good  move  in 
the  direction  of  economy  for  those  commercial  iiouses 
which  have  adopted  them.  For  kiaft  envelopes  are 
only  about  a  third  or  a  cpiarter  the  |)rice  of  envelopes 
made  from  .jute  on  cloth-lined  pajjers.  and  they  have 
been  jiroved  to  be  fully  as  satisfactory  to  tbe  user. 

One  of  the  conimonest  ]mrposes  for  which  kraft  is 
used  toda.v  is  as  a  wraijjier  for  foodstuffs — in  fact,  is 
fast  in  ju'ocess  of  becoming  the  recognized  Avrajiper, 
waxed  kv  oiled  foi'  foodstuffs  of  a  greasy  kiml.  But 
it  is  also  widely  used  in  the  form  of  bags — 
as  containers  for  tea,  eoffei',  sugar,  fruits,  can- 
dies, cemeni,  lime,  lime,  nails,  and  hardware  of 
everv  description.  In  the  article  (inoted,  it  is  stated 
that  kraft  is  also  largel.\-  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
workmen's  overalls  and,  in  this  form,  it  is.  oik^  learns 
with  surprise,  both  fine  and  water-proof. 
Protecting  Cereals  From  Rain. 

The  latest  and  most  ambitious  use  to  which  kraft  lia.s 
been  put  is  as  a  protection  I'oi'  w  heat  and  barley  stooks 
from  rain  in  England  where  inclement  weather  so  often 
interferes  with   the  process  of  harvesting.     Kraft   for 


thi.s  purpose  is  used  in  the  form  of  a  .■^troiig  sheet  of 
kraft  in  the  sha])e  of  a  miniature  roof  capable  of  cover- 
ing a  stock  of  ten  or  a  dozen  sheaves.  When  the 
sheaves  are  stooked,  these  covers  are  placed  and  fix- 
ed over  the  stooks.  The  latter  may  then  be  left  stand- 
ing in  the  fields  almost  indefinitel.v,  so  far  as  weather 
conditions  are  concerned  for  the  pafier  not  oid.v  pro- 
tects them  from  falling  rain,  init  also  absorbs  aii.v  mois- 
ture tliat  rises  from  the  ground,  and  con.sequentl.\-  the 
loss  of  valuable  grain  by  adverse  weatiier  conditions  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

Tn  fact,  tliere  seems  no  end  to  tlie  piir])Ose  for  which 
this  ver.v  remarkable  i)i'oduct  can  l)e  utilized.  One  has 
heard  of  ])aper  boots  and  shoes — or  at  least  boots  and 
shoes  that  while  pretending  to  be  otiierwise  have  turned 
out  to  be  made  partl.y  of  paper — but  boots  and  shoes 
frankly  niaile  out  of  kraft  ma.v  in  the  not  distant 
future,  bec()me  an  accomplishetl  and  general  fact.  At 
the  present  time,  blinds,  awnings,  mattings,  wallpapers* 
and  chair  coverings  are  daily  being  made  from  kraft. 
Twines,  too,  are  made  from  this  paper,  and  it  has  also 
been  used  on  account  of  its  low  cost  combined  with  its 
al)ilit.\"  to  withstand  rain,  as  a  substitute  for  canvas  in 
tents.  When  one  considers  tliat  less  than  a  doz.'ii  .\ears 
ago  kraft  pa])er  was  alisolutel.v  unknown  to  the  great 
ma.i()iit.\-  of  people  in  this  country,  its  rapid  progress 
in  popular  use  and  favor  i.s  something  at  which  one 
cannot   help  but    marvel. 

A  Large  Lumber  Business  as  Well. 
Mention  should  certainl.v  not  be  omitted  of  the  fact 
that,  in  addition  to  its  jiulp  and  pai)er  mill,  with  the 
extremelv  large  capacit.v  noted,  tlie  ('oni])an.\-  carries  on 
a  luniher  business  on  a  verv  considerable  scale.  It  has 
an  up-to-date  Watercuis  doub](>  cutting  Bandsaw  Mill, 
and  cuts  about  20,000,000  feet  board  measure  per  an- 
num of  high  (puilit.v  spruce  and  pine  which  is  exported 
lioth  tn  Great  r>ritain  and  also  to  niark(>fs  in  the  Fnited 
States. 

The  Compan.v's  facilities  for  both  rail  and  water 
transportation  have  been  noticed.  It  remains  to  add 
that  it  is  fortunate  in  the  fact  that  it  can  avail  itself  of 
abundant  electrical  i>ower.  For  it  has  entered  into  a 
contract  with  tlie  Shawinigan  Water  and  Power  Com- 
panv,  whose  activities  have  done  so  nuich  to  develop 
the  industrial  side  of  tlie  St.  Maurice  Valley  district. 
for  the  supi)l.v  of  power  neeessar.v  to  o]>erate  its  plant 
for  a  term  of  fort.\'  .vears. 

Indeed,  in  e\evy  respect  the  Wayaganuu'k  Compan.\' 
iua.\'  be  regarded  as  in  a  position  of  unusual  strength — 
and  not  least  so  in  the  polic.v.  in  one  sense  sanel.v  con- 
servative, and,  in  another,  decidedl.v  and  wisel.v  progres- 
sive, for  which  those  who  guide  its  destinies  are  respon- 
sible. The  outlook  for  the  immediate  future  cannot, 
one  would  .iudge,  be  regarded  as  other  tlian  distinctly 
favorable.  The  kraft  trade  is  steadil.v  improving  every 
day.  It  is  something  that  prices  have  reached  the  bot- 
tom and  that  there  will  be  no  further  recession.  ^Fore- 
over,  the  gradual  trade  revival  which  tlie  eountrv  is 
anticipating  will  give  stabilit.v  to  the  kraft  paper  mar- 
ket. Indeed  it  ma.v  be  a  question — the  writer  in  this 
matter  is  giving  his  personal  view  only — whether  prices 
liave  not  fallen  too  low  to  be  fairl.v  iiroiiortionate  to  the 
cost  of  manufaetiire,  .\s  regards  the  exixu-t  trade  with 
Great  Britain,  now  that  the  coal  disimte  in  that  country 
is  out  of  the  wa.v.  and  other  iinlustrial  troubles  are  in 
process  of  being,  cleared  up.  there  must,  one  would 
.iudge,  be  a  considerable  amount  of  business  in  kraft 
that  is  ready  to  be  placed. 
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Steel    Belt  Power  Transmission 

The  loss  ill  jiower  Iraiismissioii  from  the  engine, 
whether  steam  or  electrical,  to  the  point  of  application 
is  a  difficulty  which  has  always  exercised  the  minds 
of  engineers  wherever  mechanical  power  is  used.  Ex- 
perimental attempts  were  made  in  employing  driving 
belts  of  metal,  but  after  a  short  period  of  use  they  in- 
variably broke  when  subjected  to  any  considerable  in- 
crease in  load.  Persistent  failure  always  attached  itself 
to  the  various  connections  used  in  joining  the  ends  of 
the  bands  together.  Subsequent  experiments  showed 
that  these  unsatisfactory  results  were  attributable 
mainly  to  mistaken  conceptions  as  to  the  conditions 
under  which  steel  bands  should  be  used.  In  calculating 
and  constructing  metal  belt  gearing  on  the  occasion  of 
previous  experiments  it  was  found  that  consideration 
was  not  given  to  the  fact  that  the  metal  belt  employed 
is  subjected  to  a  flexure  constantly  varying  from  zero 
to  a  maximum,  and  that  to  ensure  durability  with  such 
a  demand  it  was  not  sufficient  for  the  belts  to  be  cal- 
culated in  the  usiial  manner.  The  error  consisted  in 
not  regarding  the  result  of  ])hilosophical  researches 
first  undertaken  by  Wohler,  according  to  which  a  ten- 
sion constantly  varying  from  zero  value  to  a  maximum 
and  fre(|uently  applied  to  a  body  causes  self  destruc- 
tion if  the  maximum  tension  is  not  confined  to  half 
the  breaking  stress  of  the  material. 

The  present  system  is  therefore  based  on  the  know- 
ledge that  a  fracture  of  the  belt,  even  with  a  constantly 
varying  demand  on  its  flexibility,  can  be  avoided  with 
certainty  if  the  maximum  demand  likely  to  occur  is 
kept  so  low  that  it  does  not  attain  half  the  value  of 
the  limit  of  fracture.  Exhaustive  series  of  trials  have 
been  carried  out  in  England.  According  to  the  present 
method  breaking  of  the  belts  is  avoided,  and  the  dur- 
ability made  unlimited  by  the  thickness. 

It  was  found  that  owing  to  the  higli  iikkIuIus  of 
elasticity  of  steel  that  it  was  very  necessary  to  deter- 
mine the  length  of  a  driving  belt  with  considerable 
accuracy,  a  short  extension,  compelled  by  cutting  the 
belt  too  short  in  the  first  instance,  set  up  vei-y  serious 
stresses.  To  accomplish  this  |)urpose  an  ingenious  de- 
vice has  been  invented  for  determining  the  necessary 
length  for  the  pur])ose  of  olitainiiig  a  truly  correct 
working  tension. 

The  Joint. — In  the  patented  joint,  clamping  plates 
are  shaped  to  suit  the  pulley  profile,  stresses  at  the 
joint  are  distributed  evenly  over  the  whole  width,  and 
one  of  the  most  prolific  causes  of  fracture  in  the  early 
installation  is  thus  avoided. 

The  Material. — The  Material  used  is  a  carefully  hard- 
ened charcoal  steel,  prepared  by  a  secret  process,  rough 
rolled  at  a  red  heat,  and  then  brought  to  0.2  to  0.9  mm. 
thickness  and  12  to  200  mm.  in  width  by  cold  working. 
The  tensile  strength  of  the  finished  material  i.s  about 
9.")  tons  to  the  square  inch.  The  edges  are  rounded  and 
finely  finished,  so  enabling  the  belt  to  be  safely  hand- 
led even  when  running  at  high  velocity.  The  elasticity 
remains  unimpaired  with  use. 

Friction  Covering  on  Pulleys. — Sd  tiiat  metal  does 
not  run  to  metal  and  to  prevent  any  possible  slip,  a 
friction  coating  consisting  of  a  layer  of  canvas,  to  which 
is  glued  fine  sheets  of  cork,  is  placed  over  the  pulley 
rim,  and  to  avoid  stripping  under  variable  load,  the 
pulley  rim  is  first  serrated  by  a  rough  file  or  chisel 
cuts.  A  special  cciiicnt  is  available  fm-  use  in  very 
(lanii!  situations. 

Conversion  from  Rope  Driving. — Steel  belts -have  to 


a  great  extent  replaced  cotton  rope  drives  in  a  number 
of  important  applications.  The  simj)licity  of  the  con- 
version is  such  that  the  conversion  of  a  complete  rope 
race  can  be  undertaken  on  a  Saturday  noon  and  be 
completed  with  the  steel  belts  ready  for  running  the 
following  Monday  morning.  The  conversion  usually 
increases  the  horse  power  available  at  the  driven  shaft 
by  7  to  25  per  cent.,  this  being  the  result  of  a  number 
of  tests  in  actual  installations.  Over  2;")0,000  H.P.  of 
cotton  rope  drives  have  been  already  converted  to  steel 
belt  transmission.  Where  space  is  cramped  and  drives 
are  running  to  various  floors,  steel  driving  belts  will 
solve  many  difficulties  of  the  architect  and  millwright. 

The  requirements  necessary  to  the  successful  em- 
ployment of  steel  belt  transmission  are  simple,  but 
nevertheless  important,  and  given  suitable  conditions, 
tlie  results  are  definite  and  certain.  When  it  is  under- 
.stood  that  steel  belts  must  run  perfectly  true  on  to  the 
pulleys,  the  tension  to  remain  exactly  as  when  fitted, 
the  conditions  demanded  will  be  easily  comprehended. 
The  shafts,  bearings  and  fixings  must  be  of  a  solid 
construction,  .strong  enough  to  transmit  the  maximum 
load  demanded.  The  shafts  must  also  be  parallel,  and 
the  pulleys  running  true  and  without  vibration. 

Power  for  power,  the  steel  belt  is  only  one-third  the 
width  of  an  equivalent  leather  belt,  the  use  of  specially 
narrow  and  correspondingly  stronger  pulleys  enables 
considerable  saving  in  weight  to  be  made,  particularly 
in  large  diameters,  at  the  same  time  reducing  consider- 
ably the  cost. 

It  should  be  clearly  under.stood  that  the  steel  belt  is 
only  part  of  what  actually  is  a  highly  scientific  sys- 
tem of  power  tran.smission.  As  already  explained,  the 
process  of  preparing  the  steel  and  the  "mounting  of  the 
belts  is  carried  out  on  highly  scientific  lines. 

Safeguards.— With  ordinary  care  steel  belts  are  safer 
ill  use  than  leather  or  ropes.  In  ease  of  fracture  the 
belts  will  not  fly,  but  fall  between  the  shafts.  The 
edges  are  rounded,  and  can  be  handled  whilst  running. 
In  every  country  where  used  they  are  placed  under 
precisely  the  .same  laws  and  regulations  as  applied  to 
ropes  or  leather  belts. 

1.— An  efficiency  in  jiower  delivery  of  99 — 991/0  per 
cent. 

2. — (Jreat  steadiness;  a  necessitj-  for  electrical  ma- 
chinery, textile  purposes,  paper  milLs,  etc. 

3.— A  perpendicular  drive  is  no  disadvantage  for 
steel  belt  driving. 

4. — Absence  of  stretching.  A  steel  belt  does  not 
stretch  by  use,  as  has  been  seen  by  eight  years'  experi- 
ence. 

5. — Even  running,  free  from  slip.  As  there  is  no  ac- 
tual measurable  slip,  it  follows  that  transmission  by 
steel  belts  is  uniform  and  invariable. 

6. — Narrower  width.  A  steel  belt  is  only  about  one- 
third  as  broad  as  a  corresponding  leather  l)elt,  con.se- 
quently  the  pulleys  will  not  cost  so  much. 

7. — Great  power  under  present  conditions.  In  eases 
where  the  pulleys  are  limited  in  size  it  is  often  possible 
to  get  an  increa.sed  power  transmitted  by  the  use  of 
steel  belts  without  any  re-arrangement.  For  example, 
a  firm  had  a  main  drive  fitted  with  ropes  capable  of 
transmitting  150  H.P.  using  all  the  grooves.  Desiring 
to  increase  the  power  to  250  H.P.  this  was  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  one  8-in.  steel  belt  which  oeeujiied  only 
one-third  of  the  width  of  the  rope  pulley,  thus  saving 
the  expense  of  a  new  rope  drive.  Many  such  examples 
could  be  given. 
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y. — Cool  l)e;iriiif:s: — Owing  to  the  exact  calculations 
ul'  llie  iiccessiiry  leiisioii  I'or  each  i)artii;ular  drive  to- 
gether with  the  great  reduction  in  the  weigiit  of  steel 
belt  as  against  an  equivalent  |)ovver  and  weight  in  ropes 
or  leather;  there  is  a  minimum  of  strain  on  the  bear- 
ings, which  consequently  run  cooler. 

!). — Cleanliness.     No  mes.sy  dressings  are  required. 

10. —  I)urai)ility.  Steel  driving  belts  have  now  been 
in  oi)eration  for  eight  years,  and  tests  made  of  the  belts 
first  fitted  show  no  signs  of  deterioration  whatever. 
It  seems  evident  therefore  that  the  life  of  the  steel 
bell    is  unlimited. 

Breakages. — Where  the  iMniditions  ;ire  in  aceordance 
with  the  requirements,  it  is  oidy  in  very  isolated  in- 
stances in  which  a  fracture  occurs.  These  instances 
are  invariably  due  to  a  flaw  in  the  material  itself  and 
will  .show  within  the  first  eight  weeks  of  running;  by 
this  is  meant  that  if  a  steel  belt  runs  for  eight  weeks 
it  is  a  pi'actical  certainty  that  it  is  free  from  flaw  and 
will  run  indefinitely.  To  cover  any  stoppage  caused 
by  a  faulty  belt,  the  manufacturers  will,  if  requested, 
supply  with  every  drive  a  duplicate  or  reserve  belt, 
measured  and  ready  for  immediate  fitting,  which  is  left 
with  the  customei'. 

Steel  belts  vary  in  width  from  2'-  in.  to  10  in.  and 
thickness  0.4  to  1.0  mm. 

Cost. — Ineluding  pulleys,  drives  of  steel  belts  are  less 
expensive  than  drives  of  leather  belts  or  cotton  rope. 
Exclusive  of  pulleys,  .steel  belts  are  considerably 
cheaper  than  leather  belts  and  slightly  more  expensive 
than  cotton  ropes. 

As  these  steel  belt  drives  are  designed  from  scientific 
formida,  that  accurate  information  be  given  to  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  manufacturers  of  the  steel  belts  is 
absolutely  essential. 

The  conditions  necessary  for  steel  belt  transmission 
is  more  exacting  than  those  recpiired  by  ropes  or 
leather  belts. 

The  well  known  Messrs.  Jones  &  (ilasseo,  Heg'd.  of 
Montreal,  Power  Transmission  Specialists,  have  secured 
the  selling  lights  for  steel  belts  in  Canada.  Tliey  have 
matle  an  exhaustive  study  of  this  subject. 

Messrs.  .lones  ifc  Glassco  advis;*  having  inspected 
steel  belt  drives  in  operation  in  England  where  there 
are  over  50,000  H.P.  varying  from  20  to  over  800  II. P. 
drives  in  successful  operation.  Also  they  advise  hav- 
ing received  testimonials  from  a  large  number  of  users, 
all  of  which  evidence  the  greatest  satisfaction  with 
steel  belts,  many  of  whom  have  had  these  steel  belt 
drives  in  operation  over  eight  years. 

As  steel  belts  may  be  supplied  in  multiples,  there  is 
no  limit  to  the  possible  power  to  be  transmitted. 


CLARKE  BROS.  MERGER. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting  of  t^'larke  Brotliers, 
Ltd.,  held  at  Bear  Kiver,  X.S.,  on  the  1st  instant,  the 
jjropo.sal  to  amalgamate  with  I'.ear  Hiver  Pulp  and 
Paper  Co.,  a  subsidiary,  was  unanimously  approved 
and,  at  a  special  general  meeting  immediately  follow- 
ing, a  by-law  authorizing^  an  issue  of  $2,000,000  seven 


TOO  BUSY  TO  READ. 


"An  hour  with  a  book  would  have  brought  to  his  mind 

The  secret  that  look  him  a  vyliole  year  to  find. 

The  facts  that  jie  learned   at   enormous  expense 

Were  all  on  a  library  slidf  to  (•onim(>nce. 

Alas!  for  oui'  hero;  too  busy  to  rc;iil  : 

He  was  also  too  busy,  it  ))roved,  to  succeed. 

"We  nuiy  win  williout  credit  or  backing  or  style 

We  nuiy  win  without  energy,  skill  or  a  smile. 

Without  patience  or  aptitude,  purpose  or  wit  — 

We  may  even  succeed  if  we're  lacking  in  grit; 

But  take  [t  from  me  as  a  mighty  safe  hint  — 

A  civilized  man  cannot   win  without  in-int!" — Ex. 


.Mi;.   \v.  C.   CLARKi;. 

I'liairman,   Clarke   Bros..   Ltd.,   Sulphate   I'ulp   .MuiiutucturiTs. 

Bear   River,   N.    S. 

per  cent,  eighteen-year  bonds,  mainly  for  refunding 
|)urposes,  was  adopted.  The  following  officers  were 
elected:  Mr.  W.  S.  Clarke,  Chairman  and  Treasurer: 
Mr.  W.  W.  Clarke,  Secretary:  F.  W.  Fraser,  St.  John. 
Charles  T.  Stark,  Toronto,  Harry  L.  Stark,  Toronto, 
Alexander  Fasken,  Toronto,  and  A.  G.  Maelntyre,  Bear 
Rivei-.  Directors. 


NEW  U.  S.  MILLS  PROJECTED. 

"The  Foui'th  Estate""  understands  that  a  very  care- 
fully considered  newsprint  mill,  designed  to  be  classed 
among  the  big  ones,  located  in  the  Northwest  of  the 
United  States,  read.v  for  financing  when  the  war  broke 
out,  and  since  that  time  held  in  abeyance,  may  be  ex- 
pected to  begin  c(Mistruction,  in  the  relatively  near 
future,  as  it  is  understood  that  its  financing  has  recent- 
ly been  completed. 

It  is  understood  that  the  great  Pacific  shipping  mag- 
nate, Robert  Dollar,  has  perfected  his  plans  to  build  a 
newsprint  mill  in  PhiladeliJiia.  which  will  be  served 
with  groundwood  and  sniphite  from  Pacific  coast  mills. 
These  supplies  being  handled  by  the  Dollar  freight 
ships  through  the  Panama  Canal :  all  of  which  means 
tiiat  there  is  added  newsprint  toiniage  in  sight  from 
mills  (iperating  in  the  T'nited  States. 

There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that  the  project  con- 
sidered )\v  ^Ir.  Jeffries  of  the  Birmingham  Age-Herald, 
to  manufacture  newsprint  from  Alabama  spruce  pine, 
which  is  said  to  be  available  in  the  northern  part  of 
.Mabama.  will  soon  be  under  wav. 


The  world  looks  not  at  your  faith 
life  vour  faith  causes  you  to  live. 


ut  at  the  kind  of 


Life  does  not  hold  enough  of  years  in  which  we  can 
i-epay  a  mother's  love  —  but  do  your  best  before  she 
goes  away. 
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THE  FIRE  SEASON  IN  NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

Weather  stati.stiuis  recorded  by  the  Federal  Stations 
in  New  Brunswick  Show  the  present  fire  season  to  have 
been  the  driest  for  over  half  a  eenlurv-  Periods  of 
from  six  to  twenty-five  days  occurred  without  any  rain- 
fall, not  even  showers,  witii  the  precipitation  from  30 
to  70  per  cent  below  the  average  for  the  various  stations 
(lurin»  l^he  months  of  May,  June  and  July.  This  con- 
dition coupled  with  dryin;?  winds  and  extremely  hot 
weather  not  only  dried  out  the  field  crops  Ijut  made 
conditions  in  the  forest  the  most  hazardous  for 
fires  on  I'ecord,  and  rendered  fire  fightinj;  very  diffi- 
cult on  account  of  the  lack  of  water  in  the  swam|)s 
and  brooks  and  the  very  dry  condition  of  the  soil. 

Statistics  for  the  fire  season  have  not  been  completely 
compiled  at  the  time  of  writiiiji',  and  may  reveal  sonic 
changes  upon  closer  investigation.  About  300  fires  have 
been  reported,  of  which  200  recpiired  extra  crews  of 
men  to  extinguish.  About  CO, 000  acres  were  burned 
over,  80  per  cent  of  which  was  previoiisly  burned  over 
land.  Forty  per  cent  of  the  area  liurned  was  privately 
owned  land.  The  cost  of  e.xtiniiuishing  is  in  excess  (jf 
pi-evions  years.  The  most  serious  da,y  of  the  year  was 
on  August  6th  when  a  very  hea\'7  windstorm  swept 
across  the  southern  part  of  the  province,  rendering  the 
control  of  fires  very  difficult.  Several  residences  at 
tjie  summer  resort  of  Wcstfield  were  burned  as  well 
as  five  houses  at  tlic  village  of  (ijigctown. 
Causes  of  Fires. 

Fishermen,  campers,  ])icnic  |)artics  and  others  in  the 
woods  were  the  cause  of  about  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
fires.  Railways  caused  twenty  per  cent,  settlers  four- 
teen per  cent,  wihile  thirteen  jier  cent  are  charged  to 
miscellaneous  causes.  Lightning  has,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  experience  of  the  l)ej)ai'tment,  caused  serious  fires 
three  per  cent  being  attributed  to  this  cause  due  no 
doubt  to  tjie  extremely  dry  weather  and  thunder  storms, 
not  followed  by  heavy  rains.  The  very  di-y  condition 
of  tihe  woods  accounts  to  some  extent  for  the  large  num- 
ber of  fires  charged  to  camjis  as  -it  was  found  that  in 
several  cases  fires  sjiread  fi-om  canipei-s'  fii-es  where  the 
parties  had  not  used  ju'ecautioii  and  ]iu(  watei-  on  tlieii' 
fires. 

Apart  from  the  loss  of  property  at  Westfield  and 
ttagetown  the  damage  to  standing  timber  jias  been  small 
this  year  in  proportion  to  the  hazard,  but  the  damage  to 
future  forests  by  tlie  destruction  of'  young  g'rowljh 
is  serious.  Complete  statistics  are  not  yet  available 
regarding  the  amount  of  timber  burned.'  The  damage 
caused  from  the  diff<'rent  sources  of  fires  is  not  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  causes.  Settlers'  fires  caused 
l)ractically  no  daniage  tliis  year,  while  the  damage  from 
railways  is  also  small.  The  restriction  placed  on  all 
slasji  burning  on  May  10th,  which  prohibited  the  issu- 
ing of  fire  permits,  accounts  for  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  fires  and  danuige  caused  from  settlers'  fires. 

Pall  burning  of  slash  is  being  agitated  throughout 
the  jn'ovince.  Out  of  the  total  number  of  fires,  over 
half  were  extinguished  before  spreading  over  five  acres. 
Over  1,000  temporary  fire  wardens  were  on  the  lookout 
for  fire  during  the  dry  periods.  The  lookouts  rendercil 
valuable  service  in  forest  fire  detection  and  the  hearty 
co-ojieration  of  all  the  lumbermen  in  sui)plying  equip- 
ment at  the  fires  was  of  considerai)le  aid  in  (piickly 
organizing  fire  fighting  crews.  T.iie  co-o))erative  wai'd- 
ens  of  the  licensees  and  pi-ivatc  lain?  owners  have 
rendered  valuable  serviciv 

Forest  fires  may  only  be  reduced  by  eliminating  the 
causes.     As  stated  aliove,  the  i-estriclion  on  slash  Imrn 


ing  has  practically  reduced  the  danger  from  slash  fires 
and  the  precautions  taken  by  the  railways  in  keeping 
their  locomotives  in  condition  and  patrolling  the  right 
of  way  has  materially  reduced  the  railway  fires.  Fish- 
ermen and  com])ei-s'  fires  must  l)e  controlled,  and  in 
view  of  t/ie  coini)arativ(>ly  large  damage  and  large  num- 
lier  of  fii'es  alti'ibutable  to  this  cau.se,  the  Department 
now  has  under  consideration  legislation  prohibiting  fish- 
ermen and  others  from  entering  the  forest  in  the  drv 
season   without   a   ))ermit   from   the  fcn-est  rangei'. 
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SIR    WflJJAM   .1.    I'OI'E,   K.Ji.E.,   F.  li.  S. 

IIkuI  of  distiiujiiislud   liritish  Chemists  ulteiiding  nn- 

iiii((l  fojivention   ill  Montreal  and  visititifj  Canada  and 

the  United  States. 


THROW  IN  YOUR  CLUTCH. 

1  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  c\en  more  important  that 
the  distributor  should  keep  him.self  in  readiness  for  busi- 
ness w  hen  it  comes  than  it  is  for  the  i)rodncer.  The  dis- 
tributor is  de])en(lent  ujion  his  relations  with  the  con- 
suming public.  These  relatims  may  be  ever  so  cordial 
and  apparently  dependable;  but  human  nature  is 
fickle,  and  i)eople  .soon  forget  you  when  yon  neglect 
to  cultivate  them.  If  anything,  there  is  more  need  to 
keep  in  touch  with  a  customei-  when  he  is  not  buying 
than  when  he  is.  So  long  as  he  is  being  regularly  suj)- 
plied  with  the  goods  of  a  certain  house  he  is  not  apt  to 
look  for  another  source,  provided  the  dealings  are  sa- 
tisfactory. Hut  when  there  comes  a  pause  in  activitv 
and  his  l)usiness  is  practically  sus()ended.  he  ma\-  in  the 
interim  get  weaned  away  from  his  old  business  coiniec- 
tions:  and  when  he  starts  in  again  there  is  danger  of  his 
experimenting  with  new  people.  If  a  salesman  is  worth 
while,  he  may  rendei-  a  valuable  service  to  his  employer 
when  times  are  dull,  even  if  he  does  nothing  more  than 
keep  up  a  bu.siness  acfpiaintance  with  his  old  customers. 
— fudge  Moore,  in  the  United  States  Taper  Maker. 


The  basis  of  business  is  confidence  ami  the  basis  of 
(uifidein-e   is  understatuling. — JIa.son's  Monthlv. 


They  lall   it   a  monarchy,  but   it   is   Kin-,'  (Jcorse  the 
Fifth  and  Lloyd  (leorge  the  Four-Fifths. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE 
A-1.  Analysis  of  Wood.    Svensk  Pappers  Tidning,  (i, 

1921.     The  iuitlidi-  ilrscrihcs   llie   K  i-iiiiifors   iiictlKids  of 
(letermiiiiiii;-  i-csiii  ;i:i(l  ('clliilosc  in  avihxI.      J'.  1'>. 

A-14.  Analysis  of  Mineral  Matter  of  Paper.  J. 
SCOTT,  Paper  Maker  and  British  Paper  Trade  Journal, 
Ixi,  4.  Describes  the  jji-oeesses  of  testing'  saiiii)le.s  of 
paper  with  the  ohjeet  of  aseertiiiiiiii';'  the  nature  of  the 
various  loading:'  materials  cojitained  in  it.  -A.  (', 

A-15.  Analysis  of  Moisture  in  Pulp  for  England. 
Svensk  Pappers-Tidning,  23,  1920.  Complaint  is  made 
that  Swedish  and  Finui.sh  pulps  are  deficient  in  dry- 
ness. Estimation  of  the  moisture  content  by  the 
method  of  SINDALL  and  BACON,  or  the  British  offi- 
cial tests,  is  liable  to  errors  of  various  kinds,  caused  in 
a  measure  by  the  nature  of  cellidose  and  the  absorp- 
tion of  moisture  in  transit.  Moreover  tlie  sample  taken 
may  not  be  a  good  average  Specimen  of  the  shipment, 
and  con.sequently  of  the  eelhilose  as  a  whole.  Cellulose, 
too,  is  of  variable  character.  Competent  inspection, 
sampling,  and  testing  are  the  only  means  of  arriving 
at  the  moisture  content  and  a  standard  method  of  test- 
ing.—P.  B. 

A-15.  Hydrolysis  of  Cellulose.  Finsk  Pappers-Och 
Travarutidskrift,  7  (Sci)tend)er  15),  1920'.  ghe  for- 
mula of  cellulose  is  as  yet  unliuowu,  tluiugh  it  may  be 
shown  that  it  is  an  aldehyde  of  glucose.  The  formula 
has  the  following  characters:  (1)  Its  highest  nitration 
point  is  nitrocellulose  with  six  atoms  of  carbon;  (2) 
its  highest  acetyl  derivative  is  a  triaeetie  acid  ester: 
(3)  with  strong  alkalies  in  solution  cellulo.se  forms  a 
sodium  compound,  which  is  decom])osed  by  water, 
whereby  cellulose  is  hydrolyzed — in  this  form  cellulose 
is  readily  soluble  in  zinc  oxide  and  alkaline  cuprammon- 
ium  oxide;  (4)  if  the  sodium  compounds  of  cellulose 
are  treated  with  carbonaceous  s\ili)hur,  cellulose  thio- 
carbonate  is  formed,  whicli  is  readil\-  soluble  in  water: 
the  thiocarbonate  is  very  unstable  and  is  decomposed 
by  aeid.s,  acid  salts  or  ammonium  chloride,  whereby 
cellulo.se  is  simultaneously  hydrolyzed;  (5)  cellulose 
does  not  react  with  phenylhydra/.in  or  hydroxj'lamin, 
whence  it  follows  that  a  I'O-gronp  is  excluded,  that  is, 
no  aldehyde  or  ketone  group  is  taken  up:  on  the  other 
hand  one  can  easily  form  a  hydi-oly/.ed  prodiu't  in 
which  a  CO-group  occurs;  (6)  the  end  product  of  the 
hydrolysis  of  cellulose,  with  sulphuric  acid,  for  exam- 
ple, is  glucose;  (7)  rnim  cellulose  M'hen  treated  with 
iialogens  in  ether  or  chloroform  solution,  is  obtained 
w-chlormethylfurfural  or  brommethylfurfural :  (8)  if 
cellulose  is  oxidized,  oxycellulose  is  fornu'd,  wliich  has 
a  distinctly  acid  character  and  wlicn  distilled  with 
dilute  HCl  gives  furfural.  Cellulose  hydrate  is  obtain- 
ed by  mechanical  sei)aration  of  cellulose  in  Mater  and 
drying  at  ordinary  temin-ralurc :  by  the  action  of  salt 
solution:  by  the  action  of  alkalies;  jirecipitation  of 
cellulose  from  solutions:  ])recipitati(ui  of  cellulose 
esters;  and  by  the  action  of  acids.  The  molecular 
structure  of  cellulose  hydrate  is  unknown,  llydro- 
cellulose  is  likewise  obtained  by  treating  cellulose  with 
acids.  Like  cellulose  it  is  fibrous,  Fiimlly,  as.  men- 
tioned before,  oxycellulose  is  formed  by  oxidizing  sub- 
stance.-— P.  B. 


A-15.  Acetoiytic  Decomposition  Products  of  Cellu- 
lose. R.  I*i{()sii-:(;EL,  Zellstoffchem,  Abhandl.,  i.  1 
(June  1."),  1920)  :  Paper,  xxviii.  7  i  A|iril  20,  1921),  An 
extensive  investigation  into  the  intermediate  products 
of  decom|)osition  of  cellulose  by  acetolysis — dextrin 
acetates  ami  cellodextrins.  Translation  by  Clarence  J. 
\Vest,~A.  P.-C. 

B-4,  Jack  Pine  for  Paper,  World's  Paper  Trade 
Review,  Ixxv,  is.  In  1he  House  of  Comuions  at  Ottawa. 
Hume  Cronyn  mentioned  that  a  pul]!  mill  had  found 
means  of  using  Jack  pine  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 
—A.  C. 

B-9.  Source  of  Pulpwood  in  Japan.  World's  Paper 
Trade  Review,  Ixxv,  18,  There  are  vast  forests  in 
Kiirafut  ^vlleI•e  two  kiiuls  of  timber  grow  that  are  suit- 
able for  pulp.  The  supply  is  said  to  be  inexhaustible. 
Five  ]iulp  mills  have  already  been  established  and  five 
more  are  projected.  In  the  near  future  it  is  estimated 
that  100.000  tons  of  pulp  will  be  produced  annuallv. — 
A.  C. 

B-9.  Prodigal  Use  of  Forests  in  America.  \VILLI.\^r 
.S('HA(  K  Paper  Maker  and  British  Paper  Trade 
Journal,  Ixi.  4.  An  article  on  the  prodigal  way  in 
which  America  has  used  her  forests  and  a  summarv  of 
the  "Snell  bill."— A.  C. 

B-0.;  N-7.  Rainfall  Statistics.  KENNETH  ALLEN, 
Engine.3ring  News  Record.  Ixxxvi.  14.  A  study  based 
(Ui  records  at  Central  Park.  .\ew  York,  for  fifty-one 
>'ears. — A.  C. 

D-4.  'Voith's  Magazine  Grinder.  Tidsskrift  for 
Papirindustri,  6  (April  1.'))  1921;  Pappen-und  Holz- 
stoff-Zeitung,  xii.  1921.  IVIagazine  grinders  produce 
an  even  i)ulp  without  large  slivers.  Their  advantages 
are:  saving  of  labor,  one  attendant  being  sufficient; 
skilled  labor  is  not  required;  the  wood  is  warmed  by 
the  acticni  of  the  stones;  economv  or  liorsepower. — 
P.  B. 

E-1.  Analysis-  of  Sulphite  Cooking  Acid.  Svensk 
Pappers-Tidning,  21  iNov.  1."))  Iii2i).  The  results  of 
titration  can  vary  Mithiii  considerable  limits.  The 
carbonic  acid  values  found  by  Oman,  using  the  alkali- 
metric  method,  are  too  high,  and  lie  ascribes  too  great 
an  influence  to  this  substam-e.  Klasoii,  who  took  an 
ojiposite  view,  has  shown,  by  emi)loyiug  the  metluid 
of  Ilenry-Daltou  that  the  crude  SO,  can  actually  con- 
tain no  more  than  ajiproximately  0.001  percent  eai'boiiic 
acid.  Similarly,  emi>loying  the  methods  of  Winkler 
and  Holm,  Klas{ui  obtaiiu'd  constant  results.  Oman, 
also,  found  low  values  for  linu\  using  the  alkalimetric 
method,  while  Thorb.joi'iisson  with  Winkler's  method 
found  them  •")  to  6  jiercent  to  liigh.  The  causes  of  these 
differences,  in  his  opinion,  is  the  splitting-off  of  sodium 
suljihite  by  hydrolysis  during  titration.  ''This  exjihui- 
ation  is  likewise  not  exactly  riglit."  It  can  easily  be 
shown  that  the  soluti(Ui  in  whicli  titration  is  carried 
out,  is  about  1/200  n<u-nial  Na._,  SO.,,  because  to  this 
solution  is  addeii  1  Ce.  of  the  original  acid  with  about 
1.60  percent  of  free  acid  in  100  Cc.  of  water.  In  such 
dilution  dissociation  by  sulphurous  acid  cannot  lead  to 
an  increased  hvilrolysis  of  salts.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  relatively  weak  dissociation  of  free  acid  produces 
a  degree  of  hvdrolvsis  amounting  to  about  0.00015  to 
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0. ()()();{  |)t'r  ccnl.  .Mill-cover  in  nearly  all  mills,  without 
exception,    I  III'    iilkaiinietric    method    <iives    free    aeid 

values  that  are  li' .")  to  15  per  cent  too  liit;-h.     This  is 

true  of  the  raw  aeid  as  manufactured  hy  the  tower 
system  or  by  the  American  liottieh  ])rocess.  The  errors 
introduced  by  the  i)resence  of  carbonic  aeid  may  best 
be  avoideil  by  employinir  the  newer  methods  of  Streeb 
and  A.  Sanih'r  and  the  "modified"  Ilohn  method 
(Methvl  oraiijic  and  paranil  rophenol  as  indicators). — 
P.  H. 

E-2.  Sulphite  Spirit  as  Motor  Fuel.  Papir-Journalen, 
viii,  14  (Au';iist  14),  litl'O.  Previous  attempts  to  use 
mixtures  of  sulphite  sjiirit  and  benzol  had  not  been 
without  in.iui'y  to  machiner.w  Professor  Ilidiendick 
has  written  a  report  on  new  inetiiods  of  a|)plicatioii,  the 
result  of  which  has  demonsti'ated  the  jiractical  value 
of  this  fuel.— P.  B. 

G-11;  N-7.  Water  Wheels  and  Save  A11&.  Zentral- 
blatt  fur  die  Papierindustrie,  .\.\.\ix  (Ai)ril  1)  1921.  The 
aiitlioi-  analyzes  and  compares  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  the  hydraulic  wheel  and  turbine,  preferrinor  the 
former  despite  its  many  defects.  Much  economy  lies 
in  the  new  t.ypes  of  save-alls. — P.  B. 

K-12  Automatic  Control  for  Sectional  Paper  Ma- 
chine Drive.  STKI'IIKX  A.  STAKCiE,  Pulp  and  Paper, 
xix  (June  2,  1921).  See  Paper,  xxvi  (April  21,  1920)  ; 
Pulp  and  Paper,  xviii  (.Inne  10,  1920;  1145  (Nov.  4, 
1920).— A.  P.-(". 

K-15.  Newsprint  Manufacture  in  Canada.  Papir- 
Journalen,  ix,  5  (April  9),  1921.  A  Scandinavian  eii- 
frineer,  K.  MAARTMANN  MOE,  makes  a  detailed  com- 
parison between  the  Canadian  and  Scandinavian  news- 
print mills  and  g-rinders.  The  Canadian  mills  are 
worked  with  less  machinei'v  and  require  consequently 
less  power  than  the  Scandinavian.  Under  the  system 
in  use  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  however,  the  firouiid- 
wood  mills  ai'e  operated  more  cheaply. — P.  B. 

K-16.  Reenforced  Wrapping  Paper.  A.  LAMBRETTE. 
Papeterie,  xliii  (May  10,  1921).-  Brief  description 
of  the  macliine  for  makin;;'  asphalt  coated  or  asiihall 
duplexed  wrap])iiif>:  paper  reenforced  by  means  of  a 
fabi'ic  havinfi'  an  open  weave. — A.  P.-C. 

K-22.  Cigarette  Papers.  LOUIS  SCHWEITZER, 
World's  Paper  Trade  Review,  Ixxv,  21.  Heproduction 
of  an  article  in  Paper  ilesn-iliin;:'  the  properties  necess- 
ary in  cifjarette  pajiers  and  some  characteristics  in 
mannfacture. — A.  C. 

K  23.  Blotting  and  Filter  Paper.  World's  Paper 
Trade  Review,  Ixxv,  21.  An  article  describin';-  the 
))roperties  and  characteristics  of  blotting  and  filter 
l)apers  and  wiiys  of  developin<;'  and  improving  the  de- 
sired ))i-opei't  ies. — A.  (,'. 

K  23.  Waterproof  Paper.  Paper  Container,  iv.  6. 
An  exti'act  from  the  bidletin  issueil  b.\'  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Australian  Advisory  Conncil  of  Scien- 
ce and  Industry  dealiiig  M'ith  the  proofing  of  lioard  and 
rontainers  made  from  board. —  A.  C. 

K-0.  Standardization  of  Paper.  W.  11.  IIAZELL. 
World's  Paper  Trade  Review.  Ixxv,  22.  The,  present 
methods  of  dealing  with  ])a|)er  are  deenn>d  unsuitable 
and  changes  are  suggested  in  the  methods  jiow  used  as 
regards  standards.  The  main  points  on  which  inter- 
national standards  could  be  fixed  are  (a)  standard 
tinit  for  sale;  (b)  standard  thickness  of  (laiier:  ^^■) 
uniform  methods  of  packing;  (d)  uniform  cnstoms  of 
the  trade;   (lO  standard  sizes.— .\.  ('. 

KG.  Cooperation  in  Paper  Standardization.  World  s 
Paper  Trade  Review,   Ixxii.  22.    Review   of   .\nierican 


Knitting  Paper  Company's  "board  sheet"  an'iiouuce- 
ment  that  seven  national  as.sociations  in  the  United 
States  connected  with  the  paper  and  printing  trade  are 
cooi)erating  in  the  standardization  of  pajier  and  print- 
ing.— A.  C, 

L-4.  Manufacture  of  Paper  Containers.  Paper  Con- 
tainer, iv,  i).  The  eighteenth  article  of  a  series  on  the 
nianufactui-e  of  paper  containei-s,  dealing  with  the 
s|)irall\  wound  lube  of  the  i-ound  box  or  container. — 
A.  C.  ' 

L-4.  Corrugated  Boxes.  Paper  Container,  iv.  (i. 
Extracts  from  a  booklet  issued  b.\  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  ('orrugated  Fiber  Box  Manufacturers,  which 
deals  with  the  advisability  of  having  standard  names 
for  the  various  kinds  of  corrugated  fiber  boxes. — A.  C. 

M-0.  Containers  for  'Viscous  Substances.  Paper  Con- 
tainer, iv,  ()..  The  container  is  provided  with  a  lip  or 
scooj)  adapted  to  scoop  uj)  the  contents  on  the  rotation 
of  the  disk,  the  object  of  the  invention  Iteing  to  provide 
means  for  covering  the  said  lip  or  scoop. — A.  C. 

1^-6.  Steam  Turbines  in  the  Paper  Mill.  Paper 
Maker  and  British  Paper  Trade  Journal,  Ixi,  4,.  A 
paper  by  A.  (i.  (IKOl'.XI )\V ATKK  read  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Aberdeen  branch  of  the  Technical  Sec- 
tion of  the  Papei-  .Makci-s'  Association. — A.  C. 

N-7.  Interstate  Water  Conflicts  and  Possible  Solu- 
tion. Engineering  News  Record,  Ixxxvi,  hS.  A  dis- 
cussion by  i-cpreseiitati vc  engineers  on  the  suggestion 
by  R.  I.  MEEKER,  in  Engineering  News  Record,  Jan. 
27,  p.  157,  fin-  interstate  cooperation  to  avoitl  conflicts 
over  watet-  rights  and  also  to  further  the  more  eom- 
])lete  nlili/.alion  of  Ignited  States'  M'ater  resources. — 
A.C. 

NO.  Electric  Steam  Generation  for  Industrial  Pur- 
poses. Paper  Maker  and  British  Paper  Trade  Journal, 
Ixi,  4.  Describes  the  uses  of  an  electric  steam  gener- 
ator in  the  chemical,  textile  and  papermaking  iiulus- 
tries. — A.  C. 

Q-0.  Hydraulic  Fill  Practice.  JOIIX  K.  FIELD, 
Engineering  News  Record.  lxxx\  i,  14.  Details  of  con- 
struction of  earth-fill  dam,  and  showing  liow  studies 
of  flume  lining  ])lace  cast-iron  plates  firet  and  green 
si>ruce  blocks  secoiul  in  durabilit.v. — A.C. 

R-5.  Paper  Pulp  Supplies  from  India.  WILLIAM 
RAITT.  World's  Paper  Trade  Review,  Ixxv,  19.  A 
papei-  read  liel'ore  the   linyal  Society  of  ,\rts. — .\.  ( '. 

R  13.  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association's  An- 
nual Meeting — Paper,  xxviii,  7;  Paper  Trade  Journal. 
Ixxii,  Itj;  Paper  Mill,  xliv,  Ki. — Account  of  the  een- 
vention  held  in  New  York,  April  14,  1921,  including 
retiring  president  Sissons"  address.  Secretary  Baker's 
report,  resolutions  pa.ssed  at  the  general  meeting,  re- 
port of  the  tariff  committee,  report  on  industrial  rela- 
tions, and  adtlress  of  President  S.  L.  Bush  of  the  Cost 
Association  of  the  Paper  Industry. — A.  P.  C. 

R-13.  British  Paper  Makers'  Association  Meeting. 
Pulp  and  Paper,  xix  uMay  12.  1921  .  Brief  ;iicount 
of  the  meeting  lield  in  Loniinn  in  .Vpril,  1921. — A.  P.-C. 

R-0.  Checking  Industrial  Waste.  HERBERT 
IIOO\'ER,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Paper,  xxviii,  6 
(A])ril  13,  1921).  Waste  in  production  is  due  to  nn- 
emjiloyment,  lost  time  caused  by  labor  conflicts,  losses 
in  labor  turin>ver,  failure  to  secure  the  maximum  pro- 
duction of  the  individual  (either  from  misfit  or  lack 
of  interest)  poor  coordination  of  great  industries,  fail- 
ure in  transportation,  coal  and  power  supplies,  lack  of 
standardization,  speculation,  mismanagement,  ineffi- 
cient national  equipment,  etc. — A.  P.-C. 
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Amiounc,  luciit  was  iiiiidc  last  week  of  an  important 
change  in  tlie  luanaircnicnt  oi'  tiic  Wlialen  Pulp  and 
Paper  Coinj)any,  Ijtd.  For  several  years  past  the  He- 
liance  Mill  iuid  Ti-ading  C'onijJMiiy,  a  I'liited  States  eon- 
eern,  has  been  in  eliarge  of  produetion  for  the  Whalen 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  but  this  arran{,'ement  has 
now  terminated,  and  the  Reliance  has  withdrawn  from 
the  operatinu;  manajiement.  The  president  of  Whalen 
concern,  the  lion.  T.  W.  MeOarry,  formerly  Provincial 
Treasurer  for  Ontario,  has  been  in  Vancouver  in  con- 
nection with  the  Company's  affairs,  with  the  object,  it 
is  understood,  of  arranfrinp;  for  the  appointment  of  a 
staff  to  carrj'  on  opei-atioiis.  The  Com])any's  Wood- 
fibre  plant  has  l)eeii  I'eopeiied,  employing  about  800 
men. 

A  meeting  of  men   pi-ominent   in   the  paper  industry 
,was  hehl  in  Montreal  last  week.     It  is  said  that  one  of 
the  matters  under  discussion  thereat  was  the  price  of 
newsprint  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  current  year. 

On  the  31st  August,  a  fire  at  Thuiuler  Hay.  Ont.,  de- 
stroyed the  hardwood  mill,  boarding  hcnise,  black- 
smith's shop,  oil  houses,  garage  and  docks  of  George 
Mason  and  Company.  More  than  600,000  feet  of 
hardwood  lumber,  I'jOO  cords  of  hardwood  slabs, 
several  hundred  thousand  hardwood  broom  handles, 
and  one  barge,  with  il.s  load  of  lumber,  were  also 
destroyed.  The  bulk  of  the  stock  was  owned  by 
George  Mason  and  Company.  Others  interested  in  it 
are  the  Black  Rock  Lumber  Company,  of  Buffalo, 
Huntington  and  Finke,  of  Buffalo,  Walter  N.  Kelly, 
of  Detroit,  and  Maidey  Chew,  of  Midland,  Out.  As 
there  is  somewhere  around  six  years'  cut  of  hardwood 
lumber  on  the  Christian,  Hope  and  Beckwith  Islands, 
near  where  the  mill  was  situated,  it  is  probable  that 
Mason  and  Company  will  rebuild,  but  in  the  meantime 
seventy  men  have  been  thi'own  out  of  work. 

A  party,  consisting  of  some  two  hundred  school 
teachers  of  Ontario,  has  been  touring  Ontario's  North- 
lands, and  in  the  course  of  the  tour,  visiting  the  Abi- 
tibi  Company's  iilaiit  at  Iroquois  F"'alls,  ami  other  pulp, 
and  papei-  mills  in  that  section  of  the  country.  Visits 
of  this  kind  are  invaluable  as  giving  to  the  teachers, 
and,  through  them,  to  the  children  of  the  Province,  a 
more  adequate  idea  than  is  generally  evinced  botii  of 
the  natural  resources  of  Ontario  and  the  importance  of 
the  judp  and  pajjcr  industry  in  the  industrial  life  of  the 
Dominion. 

The  striking  printers,  after  a  meeting  in  the  Toronto 
Labor  Temple,  last  week,  prayed  for  success  in  their 
fight  for  the  forty-four  hour  week.  The  suggestion 
was  made  by  a  member  that  the  prinjcrs  might  gain  by 
prayer  the  results  w'hich  they  have  so  far  failed  to 
secure,  and,  following  the  meeting  called  for  the  trans- 
action of  business,  a  number  of  the  strikers  pi-oceeded 
to  one  of  the  smaller  I'ooms  in  the  Labor  Temiile  and 
engaged  in  a  prayer  meeting.  It  is  certaiidy  the  fii'sl 
time  in  the  history  of  the  Toronto  Labor  Tem]ile  that 
a  Ti-ade  Union,  as  a  body,  has  fallen  to  prayer  within 
its  walls  in  the  course  of  a  dispute  with  the  emiiloyers. 
The  cynical  jn'ot'ess  to  sec  in  the  incident  an  attempt  to 


beat  the  Methodist  Bookroom,  which  is  the  protagonist 
on  tlie  side  of  the  employers,  with  its  own  weapons. 

The  Deti-oit  Suli)liite  Pid])  and  Paper  Company  has 
been  making  extensive  purchases  of  pulpwood  in  On- 
tario. This  Company,  a  little  while  ago,  took  out  an 
extra  Provincial  license  enabling  it  to  do  business  in 
the  Province  of  Ontario,  and  has  a  yard  at  Fort  Wil- 
liam where  it  will  make  considerable  extensions  as  soon 
as  conditions  are  sufficiently  improved  to  warrant 
them. 

Sir  George  Foster,  Minister  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 
has  issued  the  following  statement  in  regard  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  Col.  F.  M.  Gaudet  as  manager,  and  Dr. 
R.  A.  Ross  as  chairman,  of  the  Honorary  Advisory 
Council  for  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research:  "'For- 
merly, we  had  an  administrative  chairman,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  board  and  carried  on  the  work  of  the 
Research  Council  under  the  advice  of  the  Council.  The 
administrative  chairman  was  paid  a  salary  of  $10,000 
a  year.  Dr.  McCallum  having  resigned  from  the  office 
of  administrative  chairman  on  account  of  his  appoint- 
ment to  a  position  in  McGill  University,  and  his  sub- 
sequent mission  to  China,  the  office  has  since  been  car- 
ried on  by  Dr.  Rnttan,  of  McGill  University,  in  an  hon- 
orary capacity.  Di-.  Ruttan  finds  it  impossible  to  de- 
vote sufficient  time  to  justify  him  in  remaining  in  this 
jiosition,  though  his  services  are  .still  given  as  a  member 
of  tlie  Advisory  Council.  The  Advisory  Council  has, 
therefore,  after  fully  considering  past  operatimis  and 
the  needs  of  the  future,  recommended  that  the  office  of 
paid  administrative  chairman  be  no  longer  continued, 
but  that  a  technical  expert  and  man  of  business  experi- 
ence shall  be  appointed  to  carry  on  the  practical  work 
of  the  Council,  and  be  |)aid  a  sufficient  salary  therefor, 
the  salary  of  administrative  chairman  to  be  abolished. 
The  recommendation  of  the  (Council  was  approved  and 
arrangements  are  under  way  to  carry  out  the  same. 
Col.  Gaudet  has  been  selected  as  technical  expert  and 
manager  for  a  period  of  one  year,  and  Dr.  R.  A.  Ross, 
of  Montreal,  has  been  selected  as  chairman  of  the  Ad- 
visory Council  without  salary."' 

Mr.  J.  O.  Chenevert,  of  the  Wayagamack  Pulp  anil 
Paper  Co.  has  left  for  Vancouver  whence  he  sails  on 
the  Emjiress  of  Russia  on  the  I'lth  for  a  •")  months  tour, 
which  will  include  Japan.  China.  Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

The  City  Council  of  Prince  Kujiert  have  made  cer- 
tain offers  to  the  Prince  Rupert  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
liany  Ltd.,  with  regard  to  the  supplying  power  for  the 
jiroposeil  mill.  The  comi>any  has  suggested  that  the 
acceptance  or  refusal  of  the  offer  be  deferred  for  the 
present  as  the  company's  i)lans  are  not  far  enough  ad- 
vanced as  yet  to  i)c'rmit  them  to  enter  into  such  a  con- 
tract. 

The  plant  of  the  Alaska  Pulp  and  Paper  Comjiany  at 
Speel  River,  the  only  plant  of  its  kind  in  Alaska  at 
present,  is  closed.  The  management  has  stated  that  it 
will  not  be  reopened  until  there  is  an  improvement  in 
market  conditions  as  they  cannot  o|)erate  at  a  profit 
with  jndp  arouiul  $3;")  a  tmi  c(iu|)lcd  with  freight  rat^s 
of  ^V2.M)  a  ton  to  Seattle. 
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LAURENTIDE  CONTINUES  TO  PROSPER 

Till'  financial  slatcmi'nl  nf  the  Laiii'tMilido  I 'n.  is  an 
pxce))tioiially  good  inic  The  eaniing's  are  high,  the 
position  liquid,  while  a  i-eserve  of  $2,000,000 'has  been 
built  ii|>  as  against  depreciation  of  inventories — this 
lattei-  item  })cing  a  poijit  on  wliich  there  has  been  eon- 
siderable  cdntroversjr  on  the  sti'eet.  Bank  loans,  an- 
other point  of  contention,  have  grown  in  the  year  by 
nearly  $3,000,000,  but  even  with  this  they  are  more 
than  offset  by  the  company's  investments  which  are 
carried  as  current  assets  as  against  bank  loans  as  cur- 
rent liabilities. 

For  th  yeai-  ended  June  30,  1921,  net  profits  amount- 
ed to  $4,515,929,  these  being  available  for  dividends 
on  the  outstanding  capital  stock  of  $28,800,000,  or 
equivalent  to  15.66  per  cent  earned  thereon.  This  com- 
pared with  net  earnings  of  $1,499,539  in  the  preceding 
six  months,  e([ual  to  5.21  per  cent  earned  on  the  same 
capitalization. 

Total  operating  profits  amounted  to  $6,404,395,  as 
I'ompared  with  $2,401,550  in  llie  pi-eceding  six  months 
and  with  $2,743,374  in  the  1919  fiscal  year.  Total  in- 
come was  $6,724,033  against  .$2,566,673  in  the  six 
months  and  with  $2,955,979  in  the  1919  year. 

Reserve  for  taxes,  depreciation  and  depletion  is  $1.- 
322.843  against  $762,687  in  the  six  months  and  $745.- 
3!)6  in  the  1919  year. 

After  deduction  of  divideiuls  of  $1,728,000  and  the 
$2,000,000  reserve  against  depreciation  of  inventories, 
surplus  stands  at  $787,929  for  the  year. 

The  balance  sheet  reveals  many  things  that  are  in- 
teresting as  well  as  illuminating.  The  fiscal  position 
has  been  fully  maintained  in  its  liquidity.  Current 
assets  amount' to  $15,958,254  against  $13,431,229  a  year 
ago,  -with  current  liabilities  $8,475,634  against  $5,377,- 
761  a  .year  ago.  This  indicates  a  surplus  of  cun-ent 
assets  over  current  liabilities  (net  working  capital)  of 
*7,482,620  compared  with  $8,053,468  as  at  June  30, 
1920.  While  the  net  working  capital  in  the  present 
statement  is  at  a  slight  decri>as(>  fi-om  a  year  ago,  the 
difference  is  not  particularly  nuirked  being  less  than 
$500,000. 

The  bank  loans  item  is  another  intei-esting  point  in  the 
balance  sheet.  This  item  stands  at  .$5,067,945  as  com- 
jiared  M'ith  $2,812,859  the  previous  year.  Against  this 
stands  investments  at  $5,071,855  as  compared  with  $5.- 
071,695  the  previous  year.  Cash  is  down  at  $20,116 
against  $280,452  last  year.  Inventories  of  logs,  etc., 
stand  at  $8,392,813  against  .$5,373,606  the  previous 
\ear. 

Other  items  in  the  balance  sheet  inchnie  ;  Accounts 
receivable  $1,282,530  against  $1,590,548;  mill  supplies. 
$955,876  against  .$981,232;  merchandise.  $235,065 
against  $203,696;  net  property,  $25,073,602  against  $21.- 
599,846;  capital  stock  paid  up  unchanged  at  $28,800,- 
000;  bills  payable  -$265,883  against  $204,100;  accounts 
parable,  $1,035,487  against  $551,938;  and  business  pro- 
fits tax.  $1.095, <n8  against  $640,000  rei)orted  as  at 
June  30.  1920. 

George  Chahomi,  jr..  president  of  the  company,  in 
his  remarks  to  shareholders,  refers  very  briefly  to  the 
report,  and  the  general  situation  as  regards  the  com- 
pany.    His  remarks  in  full  are: — - 

"The  profits  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1921.  after 
setting  aside  sufficient  reserves  for  taxes,  depreciation 
and  depletion,  were  $4,515,929. 

"After  the  payment  of  interest  and  all  other  charges, 
and  dividends  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  the  surplus  for 
the  year  was  $2,787,929. 


"It  was  thought  to  be  a  conservative  policy  to  set 
aside  a  reserve  of  $2,000,000  for  possible  dei)reeiafion 
of  inventories. 

"The  two  new  paper  machines  and  other  mill  chan- 
ges referred  to  in  the  last  annual  report  were  complet- 
ed at  the  beginning  of  the  present  calemlar  year,  and 
are  ojx'rating  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  The  product 
of  these  machines  is  entirely  contracted  for  some  years 
to  come." 


WESTERN  ITEMS. 

J.  1).  McArthur,  the  well-known  railway  contractor, 
of  Winnipeg,  representing  the  Manito!)a  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  recently  obtained  a  pulp  concession 
consisting  of  718  square  miles  of  pulp  and  timber  lands 
just  to  the  east  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  Mr.  McAi'thur 
stated  that  preliminary  work  on  the  mill  would  start 
immediately  and  that  between  600  and  700  men  would 
be  given  employnu'nt  there.  TTnder  the  conditions  laid 
d()wn  the  company  is  to  construct  a  pulp  and  paper 
mill  costing  not  le.ss  than  $1,000,000,  to  be  completed 
within  three  years,  with  a  capacity  of  100  tons  a  day. 
Not  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the  pulp  is  to  be  manufac- 
tured into  paper  by  the  mill.  The  government  has  laid 
down  strict  rules  with  regard  to  the  marketing  of  the 
mill's  product.  If  in  the  opinion  of  the  minister  of  the 
interior,  the  domestic  market  requires  it,  a  ban  will  be 
l)laced  upon  exi>orts.  The  company  i)r()po.ses  to  erect 
a  two-machine  mill  as  a  first  unit. 

From  Portland.  Oregon,  recently  came  the  announce- 
ment of  the  largest  sale  of  pulp  timber  yet  made  in  the 
U.S.  National  forests.  The  Alaskan-American  Paper 
corporation  of  New  York  purchased  what  is  known  as 
the  Behm  Canal  unit  which  is  the  Tongass  national 
forest.  Alaska,  about  60  miles  north  of  Ketchikan.  The 
purchase  includes  about  100,000,000  cubic  feet  of 
spruce,  hemlock  and  cedar.  The  concern  intends  to 
erect  pulp  mills  on  its  property  and  applied  for  the  ne- 
cessary water  rights.  The  price  of  the  timber  was  60 
cents  per  100  cubic  feet  of  spruce  and  cedar  and  30 
cents  for  hendock  and  other  species. 

After  five  month.s  streinious  work  the  government 
officials  engaged  in  the  woods  of  upper  Pra.ser  river 
valley  in  estimating  between  250  and  3(K)  square  miles 
of  timber  for  supplying  the  Fraser  Timber  Syndicate 
have  reached  Prince  George.  The  Fraser  Timber  Syn- 
dicate i)lans  to  erect  a  pulp  and  paper  plant  at  Prince 
George  at  the  cost  of  several  million  dollars.  Mr. 
Robert  Tryhurst  ami  the  pi-inci|)als  of  the  comjiauy  are 
expected  to  visit  central  B.C.  in  the  near  future  when 
definite  announcements  of  the  comi)any"s  plans  are  ex- 
pected to  be  nmde. 


QUEBEC  REDUCES  STUMPAGE  TAXES. 

Following  serious  consideration  the  (Tovernment  lias 
temporarily  suspeinled  the  order-in-council  of  October 
1920.  regulating  the  rights  of  stumpage,  also  reducing 
the  royalty  fee.  the  schedule  of  prices  for  1918  being 
adopted,  which  is  nearly  50  per  cent  less  than  that  of 
1920.  It  will  greatly  reduce  the  revenue  of  the  de- 
partment of  Lands  and  F'orests,  but  the  Gow^mment 
deems  it  preferable  to  suffer  the  loss,  and  give  work  to 
the  thousands  of  wood  cutters  who  are  awaiting  this 
decision. 


Courage  is  just  strength  of  heart  and  the  strong 
heart  makes  itself  felt  ever^-where,  and  lifts  up  the 
whole  of  life,  and  ennobles  it.  and  makes  it  move  dir- 
ectly to  its  chosen  aim. — Rev.  Henry  Van  Dyke,  D.D. 
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Reports  fi-()iri  various  .scctioiis  of  the  country  to  the 
Americau  I'iiper  and  l^ilp  Association  indicate  a 
gradual  improvement  in  the  Jiigh-grade  papci-  industry. 
Among  the  notable  examples  of  resumptions  in  plants 
mannfacturin},'  the  finer  products  are  the  Strathmore 
i'apcr  ("otupauy.  at  Mittiueasue,  Mass.,  which  restored 
its  machines  to  pi-oduction  Septend)er  1,  and  the  Amer- 
ican Writing  Paper  Company,  -which  is  steadily  increas- 
ing its  outpnt.  Following  the  recent  and  various  in- 
dividual downward  revisions  in  the  price  of  high- 
grade  ])a])er,  liquidation  is  apparently  com|)lete  in  the 
writing.  Iiook  and  cover  paper  niai-kets,  and  as  a  result 
buying  is  increasing. 

A  large  modern  manufacturing  plant.  \^\^^  uji  li>-  the 
jjouisiana  f'elotex  Company  on  the  bank  of  the  .Missis- 
sippi River  not  fai'  from  New  Orleans,  is  about  ready 
for  the  start  of  operations.  This  plant  has  been  built 
and  equipped  for  the  manufacture  of  an  insulating 
board,  bearing  the  trade  name  of  "Celotex."  which  is 
really  a  "'made"  lumber  convei'ted  by  a  special  process 
from  bagasse.  Over  a  half  million  dollars  have  been 
put  into  the  undertaking  to  date  by  its  promoters. 
These  are  all  men  who  have  been  actively  engaged  in 
the  fiber  and  insulating  industry  for  many  years.  The 
officers  of  the  company  are  :  B.  G.  Dahlberg,  president ; 
J.  K.  Shaw,  vice-president;  C.  G.  Jluench,  vice-pres- 
ident; C.  F.  Dahlberg.  treasurer,  and  T.  E.  Dahlberg, 
secretary  and  assistant  to  the  president. 

The  International  Paper  Company,  according  to 
Philip  T.  Dodge,  its  president,  is  steadily  increasing 
its  output,  ])i-oducing  about  400  tons  of  pajter  chiily.  In 
the  not  distant  future  the  company  expects  production 
to  reach  the  figure  prior  to  the  .strike.  Eight  mills  are 
now  operating,  Mr.  Dodge  says,  and  he  declares  that 
although  the  company  does  not  object  to  organization 
within  the  circle  of  its  own  employes,  it  is  through  with 
luiionism  and  will  insist  on  an  open  shop.  Men  have 
more  money  at  the  end  of  the  year,  in  Mr.  Dodge's 
opinion,  on  the  open  shop  basis  than  they  have  under 
the  closed  shop  with  strikes  and  delays. 

The  paper  trade  salesmen  of  the  New  England  dis- 
trict will  gather  in  a  conference  at  the  Hotel  Copley 
Plaza,  Boston,  next  Wednesday.  This  meeting  will  lie 
given  over  to  a  discussion  of  business  conditions  ami 
is  in  line  with  similar  trade  discussion  meetings  being 
arranged  for  jiaper  salesmen  in  all  sccliniis  of  the 
country. 

An  action  for  the  recovery  of  damages  i)ut  at  +60.- 
000  has  been  instituted  in  the  District  Court  at  Dayton. 
Ohio,  against  the  American  Wood  Pulp  Corporation  of 
New  York  by  the  Miami  Paper  Company  of  West  Car- 
rollton,  Ohio.  The  plaintiff  corporation  charges  mis 
representation  in  the  sale  of  sulphite  if  eontracted  I0 
luiy  and.it  now  seeks  to  recoxer  the  price  it  paid  for 
the  material,  alleging  that  a  gi'ade  of  sulphite  inferior 
to  that  originally  specified  had  been  delivered,  .\fter 
using  more  than  100,000  pounds  of  the  sulphite,  the 
Miami  company  discovered,  it  is  charged,  that  it  had 
been  duped  "through  false  representation." 

A  further  citt  in  newsprint  for  the  ensuing  three 
months  by  the  Internati(Uial  Paper  Company  i-  i-eport- 


eil  by  Dow.  Jones  (.<:  Co.,  the  financial  news  agency,  but 
not  confirmed  by  the  company.  The  latest  reduction 
will  be  $15  per  ton,  bringing  the  price  down  to  $80  per 
ton.  This  is  $50  a  ton  below  the  peak  price  of  1920 
and  is  but  $4.95  a  ton  above  the  price  fixed  l)y  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  under  government  c<introl. 

An  industrial  community  building  and  clubhoiise 
that  promises  to  be  a  model  of  its  kind,  is  being  erected 
at  the  Parchment  plant  of  the  Kalamazoo  Vegetable 
Parchment  Company.  The  proposed  structure,  in  which 
it  is  intended  to  center  the  social  aiul  community  act- 
ivities of  the  town,  is  well  sit\iated.  being  immediately 
adjacent  to  the  playgrounds  and  directly  across  the 
river  ivjad  fiimi  the  big  i)a)ier  mill  and  parchment 
plant. 

Eugene  V.  Crowe,  for  years  a  ju'ominent  figure  in  the 
paper  trade  of  the  Ein|)ire  State,  died  recently  of  heart 
disease  while  on  a  yatching  cruise.  Mr.  Crow  was  at 
the  head  of  the  Perkins-Goodwin  Company  of  New 
York  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  had  worked  up  to 
the  presidency  of  this  concern  after  thirty  years  of 
faithful  and  efficient  service,  having  started  at  the 
bottom  as  a  paper  salesman.  He  is  .survived  by  his 
widow.  ]\Irs.  Grace  M.  Crow. 

The -Rex  Paper  Company,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  has 
maintained  production  at  a  steady  gait  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  .vear  and  can  boast  a  record  of  having  run 
without  a  single  day's  shutdown  since  Jan.  1.  There 
are  at  present  orders  on  the  company's  books  for  a 
nwinth's  steady  business.  The  business  depression  that 
has  been  felt  by  every  paper  mill  in  the  Kalamazoo 
valley  district  has  missed  the  Rex  plant. 

Another  company  in  the  valley  district  that  has  been 
doing  very  well  is  the  Sutherlaiul  Paper  Comjiany. 
L.  W.  Sutherland,  its  president,  has  the  following  to 
sa^'  regarding  the  outlook  as  it  affects  his  concern  : 
""I  can  say  honestly  that  business  conditions  look  better 
with  us  than  for  months.  We  have  had  little  to  com- 
plain of  the  past  two  or  three  months  and  the  future 
outlook  is  even  brighter.  I  contend  we  are  in  a  position 
to  know  of  general  conditions,  as  we  supply  cartons 
for  so  many  different  lines  of  manufacture.  I  predict 
everybod\-  will  be  bii.sy  next  winter  and  very  busy  next 
>ear.  Peo|)le  who  think  things  are  going  to  smash  had 
hetter  take  another  look  at  conditions." 

Several  New  York  creditors  of  the  Cushnoc  and  the 
Kennebec  Paper  Companies,  both  of  .Maine,  have  de- 
cided to  conduct  the  affairs  of  these  concerns,  if  the 
co-operation  of  creditors  representing  90  per  cent  of 
the  companies'  indebtedness  can  be  obtained  before 
September  15.  Officers  for  the  concerns  and  creditors 
reiu-esenting  more  than  $500,000  of  claims  already 
have  agreed  to  the  arrangentcnt.  Ibdance  sheets  of 
the  two  companies  are  said  to  sjunx  a  surplus  of  lu'arly 
$1,000,  but  the  busiiu-ss  depi'ession  prevents  the  owners 
from  properly  financing  operations.  I'nder  the  propos- 
ed arrangement,  according  to  the  creditors'  committee. 
the  interests  of  creditors  would  be  protected  and  oper- 
ation of  the  mills  could  be  continued.  Under  its  terms 
the  creditors  would  extend  the  time  of  payment  of 
I'laims  and  accept  promissory  notes,  payable  in  six 
months,  at  7  per  cent  interest. 
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BOOK   REVIEW. 

Application  of  Dyestuffs  to  Textiles,  Paper,  Leather, 
and  Other  Materials.  -I.  MERRITT  MATTHEWS,  xvi. 
768  p.  303  fig.  tables,  bibliography.  John  Wilev  and 
Sons,  Inc.,  1920,  $10. 

The  {)resent  volume  lias  l)een  the  result  of  a  compre- 
hensive and  more  extended  development  of  the  author's 
earlier  book  entitled  "Laboratory  Manual  of  Dyeing 
and  Textile  Chemistry."  It  has  been  greatly  broad" 
ened  in  its  scope  so  as  to  appeal  to  the  interests  of  all 
those  concerned  in  the  application  of  dyestuffs.  The 
treatment  is  a  technical  one;  that  is  to  say,  definite 
facts  have  been  presented  in  a  definite  form.  The  war 
has  created  considerable  chaos  in  the  dyestuff  world 
and  as  a  result  of  the  tremendous  imjjetus  in  the  manu- 
facture of  dyestuffs  in  America  and  in  England,  there 
has  been  a  great  readju.stmeiit  in  the  naming  of  dye- 
stuffs.  In  order  to  prevent  confusion  as  well  as  tlie 
risk  of  recording  products  tliat  may  subsequently  prove 
to  be  of  onlj'  a  temporary  significance,  tlie  author  has 
deemed  it  advisable  to  retain  tlie  names  of  the  iInc 
stuffs  that  were  well  known  before  the  war  and  wliich 
would  be  easily  and  intelligently  i-ecognized  in  the  in- 
dustry all  over  the  world. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  ])aper,  as  regards  its  pro))er- 
ties  with  respect  to  dyestuffs,  closely  resembles  cotton 
and  the  other  vegetable  fibres,  and  that  paper  may  be 
dyed  with  basic,  acid,  substantive,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  some  of  the  sul])hur  colors  as  well  as  some  of  the 
vat  dyes,  the  book  contains  much  of  interest  to  the 
paper  manufacturer.  The  eliapters  of  special  import- 
ance are,  probably:  Application  of  acids  dyes  to  silk, 
cotton,  etc.;  basic  dyes  on  cotton;  Application  of  sub- 
stantive dyes  to  cotton;  Sulphur  d.ves ;  The  vat  dyes: 
Testing  the  fastness  of  colors:  Application  of  dyes  to 
various  materials,  Testing  of  dyestuffs. 

Matthews,  in  discussing  the  dyeing  of  paper,  gives 
the  following  details:  "Paper  may  be  considered  as  a 
web  of  fabric  of  interlaced  vegetables  fibers  made  by 
enmeshing  them  on  a  screen  from  a  broth  or  suspension 
of  these  fibers  in  water.  Paper  may  be  dyed  either  in 
the  form  of  pulp  (which  consists  of  a  suspension  of  the 
fibers  in  water)  previous  to  being  eonverted  into  paper 
or  in  the  form  of  the  prepared  paper.  In  the  former 
case  the  pulp  is  contained  in  a  mixing  tank  or  heater 
and  the  dyestuff  solutions  and  other  necessary  inure- 
dients  are  added  directly  to  the  pulp  and  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  it  by  mixing.  The  dye  is  either  tak- 
en up  directly  by  the  fiber  or  is  precipitated  in  and  on 
the  fiber  by  .suitable  mordants.  In  the  case  of  dyeing 
the  prepared  paper  itself  the  latter  in  open  width  is  run 
through  a  solution  of  the  dyestuffs.  which  it  takes  up 
either  by  combination  with  the  fiber  or  by  simple  ab- 
sorption and  becomes  dyed  thereby.  In  some  cases 
where  the  paper  is  heavily  coated  and  dyed  on  one  side 
only  the  coloring  matter  in  the  form  of  a  iiroper  paste 
or  solution  is  brushed  on  the  surface  of  the  paper  or 
applied  by  means  of  rollers,  in  which  case  it  is  more  of 
a  painting  operation  than  a  real  dyeing  one. 

"The  dyes  that  are  principally  used  for  the  I'dlminir 
of  paper  ar-  the  basic.  aei<l,  substantive,  and  to  a  lesser 
extent  some  of  the  sulphur  colors  as  well  as  some  of  the 
vat  dyes,  where  the  production  of  colors  or  tints  of 
great  fastness  to  light  is  diesired. 

"Paper  pulp  is  dyed  in  the  beater  with  the  basic 
dyes  in  the  following  manner:  There  is  first  added  to 
the  pulp  in  the  beater  3  to  4  per  eent  aluminum  sul- 
phate dissolved  in  water  and   the  b.'ater  is  allowed  to 


run  for  ten  minutes ;  then  add  the  solution  of  the  basic 
dye  and  allow  the  l>ea.ter  to  run  for  another  ten  min- 
utes; next  add  a  solution  of  4  per  cent  of  resin  soap 
and  run  for  fifteen  minutes,  when  the  back  waste  water 
should  show  clear,  indicating  that  all  the  dye  has  been 
taken  up  })y  the  pulp.  In  this  method  of  dying  the 
dyestuff  is  thrown  down  by  the  precipitate  of  alu- 
minum resin  soap  incorporated  with  the  fiber  pulp. 
When  dyeing  colors  involving  the  use  of  a  mixture  of 
several  dyes,  it  is  best  not  to  add  tlie  mixed  dye  solu- 
tion, but  to  add  the  several  colors  in  solution  separa- 
tely. Th-  dyestuff  solutions  as  well  as  the  other  solu- 
tions employed  should  be  rather  dilute  in  order  to  en- 
hance the  uniformity  of  their  distribution  as  far  as 
po.ssible. 

"The  acid  dyes  are  applied  in  the  same  manner  as 
above  described  for  the  basic  colors.  When  mix- 
tures of  mechanical  and  sulphite  i)ulp  are  used  the  two 
fibers  often  do  not  come  up  to  the  same  color  with  the 
acid  dyes;  therefore  it  is  recommended  that  paper  dyed 
with  the  acid  colors  should  be  topped  with  basic  dyes 
as  these  come  up  evenly  on  both  filieis.  The  solution 
of  the  basic  (lye  should  be  added  after  tiiat  of  the  acid 
color  has  been  properly  and  thoroughly  worked  in. 

"The  sub.stantive  and  sulphur  dyes  are  also  applied 
in  the  .same  manner  as  the  basic  dye  witli  the  use  of 
aluminum  sulphate  and  rosin  soap.  Some  of  the  sub- 
stantive dyes  )nay  b-  applied  without  the  addition  of 
these  chemicals  but  the  color  is  apt  to  bleed  out  into 
water  and  cause  stains.  The  suljjbur  dyes  must  be  first 
dissolved  in  the  nec,es.sary  quantity  of  sodium  sulphide. 

••The  dyeing  of  made  up  pa|)er  (so-called  staining)  is 
done  almost  entirely  with  the  acid  and  basic  dyes.  The 
colors  should  be  well  dissolved  in  water  and  the  solu- 
tions filtered.  The  color  solution  is  brushed  on  the 
paper  either  by  hand  or  by  the  use  of  suitable  brush 
machines.  Tissue  paper  is  also  icxtensively  dyed  for 
use  in  making  paper  flowers  iuid  other  ornamental 
objects;  in  this  case  acid,  basic  and  .substantive  dyes 
may  be  employed  and  the  dyeing  is  u.sually  done  in  a 
dyeing  machine  in  which  the  paper  is  nin  through  the 
concentrated  dye  solution  and  then  on  to  hot  cylinders 
for  drying.  Wall  paper  and  coated  pap.-r  are  usuallv 
dyed  by  an  operation  similar  to  that  of  padding,  the 
strong  color  solution  together  with  suitable  sizing  and 
filling  agents  being  ajjplied  to  one  surface  of  the  paper 
in  a  padding  machine  by  means  of  rollers  aud  then 
dried.  In  the  dyeing  by  this  method  pigment  colors 
may  also  be  used,  as  well  as  the  coal-tar  color-lakes 
made  by  precipitating  the  dyestuff  on  a  metallic  base."" 
—Clarence  .).  West,  National  Research  Council. 


The  salesman  who  gets  there  first  has  a  tremendous 
advantage.  By  getting  there  first  he  makes  a  lasting 
imj)ressiou.— The  Hoffman  Henchman. 


The  optimist  sees  a  better  world  through  all  the 
smoke:  the  pessimist  only  notes  the  destruction  of  the 
flames. — The  Electric  Bulletin. 


He   who  has  conferred  a   kindness  should  be  silent. 
lie  wlio  has  received  one  should  speak  of  it. — Seneca. 


You  can't  take  a  "short  cut"  on  a  straight  road.  You 
may  take  a  "short  cut"  on  a  crooked  road,  but  not  on 
a  straight  one.  This  is  the  reason  why  there  are  no 
•'short  cuts"  in  the  jilan  of  salvation. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto.  :?nl  Sept.  —  The  evidences  of  iniprovenifnt 
in  the  fjejieral  trade  sitnation,  wliich  ,iiave  been  noted 
for  the  last  two  weeks,  still  continue  to  he  nuuiifested, 
thoufih,  up  to  the  present,  m  a  considerably  less  decided 
form  tlian  is  to  be  desired.  Stocks,  in  the  hands  of 
l)oth  jobbers  and  consumers,  however,  are  still  l)eing 
dei)leted,  and  re])lenis'hnient  of  some  sort  nnist  set  in 
ere  long-.  Next  week  will  see  the  end  of  the  Ciinadian 
National  Exhibition,  and  it  is  generally  assumed  tiiat, 
if  business  generally  is  going  to  pick  up  substantially 
—  and  as  to  tbis  opinions  are  of  a  conflicting  charac- 
ter—  unmistakable  signs  of  trade  revival  will  be  in 
evidence.  As  to  the  likelihood  of  a  general  trade  re- 
vival on  any  considerable  scale  setting  in  in  anything 
like  the  near  future,  the  writer,  who  has  made  it  his 
business  to  discuss  this  question  in  most  quarters  which 
miglht,  prima  facie,  be  ex^pected  to  be  able  to  form  a 
more  or  less  reasonable  forecast,  is  frankly  not  over- 
sanguine.  The  best  that  we  can  bope  for.  in  his  view, 
is  that  conditions  generally  —  w.hat  is  now  being  said 
is  not  with  reference  to  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
but  to  it  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  industry  of  the 
cnuntr.y  at  large  —  will  mend  gradually  fnmi  now  on 
until  next  Spring  when  a  really  substantial  imi)rove- 
ment  should  get  well  under  way. 

The  annual  .statement  of  the  Laurentide  Company, 
which  was  handed  out  last  night,  is  being  i)ointed  to 
today  as  evidence  that,  during  the  year  ended  tbe  30tli 
June  last,  for  t.he  latter  half  of  which  the  industry  was 
pojiularly  believed  to  be  "in  the  doldrums,"  a  concern 
ailmittedly  exceptionally  well  administered,  could  show 
liandsome  profits.  The  compan.v's  profits  for  the  year 
totalled  no  less  than  $4,615,828,  after  allowances  for 
taxes,  depreciation  and  depletion,  thus  placing  it  in  an 
excellent  position  to  deal  with  sueli  writing-off  of  inven- 
tories as  may  be  considered  necessary  under  existing 
trade  conditions  and  to  carry  on  over  the  period  of 
iiiorc  or  less  slackened  i)usiness  tliat  nuiy  lie  immediatch' 
ahead.  After  I  he  pavmcnl  i>\'  interest  and  all  other 
<-harges  and  dividends  at  the  rate  of  six  per  cent,  the 
suriilns  f<ir  the  year  was  $2,787,928.  11  was  tliought 
to  be  conservative  policy  to  set  aside  a  reserve  of  $2.- 
()()(),()()()  for  possible  depreciation  of  inventories.  The 
Companv-  has  no  bonded  indebtedness  or  preferred  stock, 
and  its  loans  from  the  bank  are  fully  covered  by  income 
earning  investments. 

PULPWOOI). -TTndcr  i)rcsenl  conditions,  there  is 
a  manifest  resolve  to  go  slow  both  in  the  buying  and  in 
t.iie  cutting  of  pulpMdod.  Most  of  tiie  pulp  and  paper 
mills  are  well  supjilied  with  wood.  Operations  in  the 
woods  are  not  likely  to  be  ou  a  large  scale,  comparatively 
speaking,  this  winter.  The  number  of  cutters  is  to  he 
iliminislied  and  the  wages  paid  to  them  have  been  ic 
duced  to  less  than  half  the  amount  paid  last  winter, 
so  far  as  Ontario  is  concerned.  The  pidpvvood  nuii-ket 
is  exhibiting  little  briskness  for  the  moment,  nor  are 
there  many  signs  of  a  likely  improvement  in  the  neai- 
future. 

PTTLr.  —  The    pidp    market    is   distinctly    lacking    in 
life.     Quiet   trade  conditions  and  certain  recent  occur- 


i-ences  are  ^Having  a  •"siownig-up  effect  on  conditions 
at  many  of  the  mills. 

NEWSPRINT.  —  Several  milk  continue  to  be  kept 
very  l)usy.  There  is  notably  big  production  going  on 
at  the  Laurentide  and  Abitibi  plants.  Public  interest 
still  centres  in  the  question  of  tihe  price  of  newsprint 
for  the  last  quarter  of  this  year.  It  seems  to  he  generally 
a.ssumed  in  publishing  circles  that  this  price  will  be 
ifiSO  per  ton. 

BONDS  AND  WRITING  PAPERS.  —  Mills  report 
tluit  biLsiness  in  bonds  and  writing  papers  showed  a 
welcome  improvement  la.st  August.  A  representative 
of  one  larg(!  mill  told  the  writer  that  last  month  was 
a  good  deal  better  than  July,  and  that  tjiere  was  every 
prospect  that  this  month  would  witness  a  substantial 
improvement  over  last  month's  business.  This  Ls  satis- 
factory not  only  in  itself  but  also  as  an  indication 
that  commercial  houses,  which  are  the  big  u.sers  of  these 
lines,  fiiul  that  bu.siness  is  picking  up. 

WRAPPING  PAPERS.  —  The  improvement  noted  in 
the  wrapping  paper  situation — particjilarly  in  its  kraft 
aspect  —  is  still  maintained. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  Sept.  3. —  (Special  Correspondence).  • — 
The  Intei'national  Paper  Company  has  announced  a 
reduction  of  $15  per  ton  in  the  price  of  newsprint 
paper,  bi-inging  the  new  quotation  down  to  $80  a  ton. 
This  information  was  obtained  in  a  statement  published 
b.v  a  local  news  gathering  agency  which  quotes  Presi- 
dent Philip  T.  Dodge  of  the  I.P.  as  sa.ving  the  "Inter- 
national Paper  Comjiany  has  fixed  the  price  of  news- 
print for  the  last  quarter  of  the  current  .vear  at  4  cents 
a  pound  at  the  mill.  This  is  a  reduction  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  cent  a  pound  from  the  price  maintained 
for  the  third  quarter."" 

At  the  offices  of  the  I.P.  at  30  Broad  street  today  it 
was  said  that  Mr.  Dodge  was  awa.v  on  a  vacation  and 
had  been  gone  foi-  several  da.vs.  At  the  sales  depart- 
ment the  reductiiin  was  neither  confirmed  nor  denied, 
it  being  staled  that  no  infoi-mation  could  lie  made 
public  in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Dodge  or  the  other  offi- 
cials of  the  ciimpany.  There  is  consequeiitl.\'  some 
question  as  to  whether  the  reduction  in  newsprint 
prices  li\-  the  1.1'.  has  been  officially  i)ronndgated, 
though  most  nu'mlier.s  (if  the  trade  in  New  York  be- 
lieve that  even  though  the  cut  in  |)rice  has  not  been 
offieiall\'  made  that  it  «ill  be  within  the  next  few 
da.vs. 

Obviousl\-  the  iiimors  and  repoi-ls  relative  to  price 
reductions  are  having  a  deteri'cnt  influence  on  busi- 
ness in  newsprint.  I'ublishers  are  holding  back  in  bu.v- 
ing  excepting  when  in  urgent  want  of  paper,  and  most 
publishers  are  going  to  their  reserve  stocks  of  paper  to 
cover  present  requirements  rather  than  place  orders 
jiending  a  stabilization  of  quotations.  Some  low  prices 
are  mentioned  in  connection  with  spot  sales  of  news- 
print, it  being  said  that  standard  news  in  rolls  is  being 
bought  down  to  4  cents  a  jiound  and  lower  from  second 
hands,  who  evidently  are  liquidating  stocks  at  reduced 
prices  before  the  new  scale  of  contract  i)rices  becomes 
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TRAD&nARK- 

Rr6»5TERE0 

SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish    Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland.  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

— ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union^  Helsingf  ors^  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood   Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown   and  White  Mechcmical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  gettmg  next  to   our  qualities  and  prices! 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 
18  East  41st  Street. 

Telephone  :  Murray  Hill  4246-47 


CHICAGO  OFFICE: 
1932  Conway  Building. 
Telephone:  Main  1770-71. 


INQUIRIES  SOLICITED  : 
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effective.     From  all  iudicatious,  eout>umptioii  of  print 
paper  continues  at  a  good  rate.    New  York  newspapers 
are  ])rintinf>-  their  usual  size  editions,  and  appear  to  he 
'•arryiiit::  more  advei'tisiii<;  than   in  sonu'  time,   indimt 
iuf?  that  advert isinji'  is  increasing'. 

The  i-emaindei'  of  the  piipcr  niiirki'l  shows  little 
(diaiifi'c.  Jinsiiiess  is  of  iiiodtTiilt'  \cilunit'  ;ni(i  prices  in 
a  iiiajoi'it\'  (if  <-iises  hold  stead.\-.  Demand  t'oi-  hook 
pa])ei's  seems  to  have  improved  lo  some  e.xicnl,  and 
quotations  are  stift'enin;.''  it  hciufi-  (jnite  ap|)arent  that 
tliose  monut'aeturcrs  who  ji  shoi't  while  nao  were 
accepting  ortlers  at  rather  sluirp  c(jncessions  from  the 
prices  quoted  are  now  more  or  less  firm  in  their  insist- 
ence on  full  asked  figures.  Maidnne  finished  hook  is 
quoted  at  a  nnnimum  of  6  cents  j)er  pound  t'.o.li.  New 
York  and  most  mills  want  a  (puirtei-  to  a  half  cent 
above  this  i)rice.  Wrappings  rule  steady  in  price  at  a 
basis  of  5.50  to  6  cents  per  pound  on  No.  1  domestic 
kraft  and  are  reported  moving  in  fairly  good  tonnage. 
Tissues  continue  active.  Mills  making  fine  tissues  arc 
steadily  increasing  their  production  as  more  orders  arc 
received,  while  coarse  tissue  mills  are  busily  engaged 
and  are  experiencing  little  difficultj'  in  finding  ;iii  out- 
let for  the  great  bulk  of  their  present  output. 

An  encouraging  development  is  the  improved  de- 
mand for  fine  papers.  Both  cmisumers  and  .iobbers  are 
buying  larger  quantities  of  wiiting  and  bond  papers 
than  in  some  months,  and  members  of  the  trade  see  in 
this  a  more  accurate  sign  of  general  business  improve- 
ment than  in  any  occurrence  in  the  paper  market  in  ;i 
long  time.  Moi-eover,  it  is  viewed  as  an  apt  criterion 
of  better  conditions  to  come  in  the  i)apcr  industry  and 
serves  to  buoy  up  trade  sentiment  to  no  small  extent. 

Box  boards  are  moving  in  comparatively  goo(i 
amounts  and  at  steadying  quotations,  (^ost  mills  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  country  are  cpioting  i^'60  a  ton  f.o.b. 
New  Yor  kon  plain  chip  board  at  present,  and  while 
an  occasional  sale  at  a  little  below  this  level  is  re|)orted. 
most  of  the  chip  board  sold  now  is  lu-inging  at  least  this 
figure.  News  Iroard  is  quoted  at  from  ^:i2..")0  a  ton  \i]i- 
Mai-d  and  is  also  enjoying  a  fairly  good  demand.  Tliis 
is  the  season  when  activity  in  the  paper  box  industry 
invariably  expands  and  board  maiiufacturei's  and 
dealers  look  for  a  consistent  broadening  of  demand  for 
boards. 

GROUND  WOOD.— Firmness  continues  to  be  the 
salient  characteristic  of  the  mechanical  wood  pulp 
market.  There  is  a  steady  demand  for  suj)plies  and 
buyers  are  meeting  the  prices  asked  without  much  re- 
luctance, indicating  that  they  are  in  need  of  pulj)  ;nul 
that  they  have  faith  in  the  stability  of  jirices.  Keports 
of  low  water  at   viirions  grinding  plants,  necessitating 


furtlier  reduction  in  grinding  operations,  continue  to 
cfime  in.  and  everyone  on  the  selling  end  of  the  trade 
freel\  exin-esses  the  belief  that  if  present  conditions 
keep  up,  a  shortage  ni'  gi-onnd  wootl  will  certainly  de- 
veloj).  The  drought  in  all  j)arts  of  the  counti-y  is  author- 
itatively said  to  be  more  severe  this  summer  than  in 
many  years  jind  some  pulp  mills  ai-e  so  badly  affected 
that  the.\'  have  been  obliged  to  idose  do\m  entirely. 
Production  is  at  a  low  ])oint,  antl  it  is  declared  that 
onl\-  the  existence  of  sui'plus  stocks  has  prevented 
prices  from  sharply  rising.  Between  $28  and  $;iO  a  ton 
f.o.b.  grimling  mills  continues  to  be  the  average  range 
of  quotations,  with  a  ma.jority  of  manufacturers  asking 
the  highei'  figure.  So  firm  are  prices  that  in  frequent 
instances  stored  gr(jun(l  wofxi  is  fetching  the  same  fig- 
ures as  is  freshly  ground  pulp. 

CIIKMICAL  PFLP.  There  are  two  major  factors 
making  for  a  stronger  situation  in  foreign  wood  pulp. 
One  is  that  fairly  heavy  bu.ving  by  paper  manufact- 
urers recently  has  removed  most  of  the  supply  of  im- 
poi'ted  pulp  on  the  spot  in  the  country,  thus  doing 
awa.\'  with  much  of  the  price-cutting  by  importers  on 
spot  holdiufz's.  The  other  is  that  the  I'nited  States 
(Tovernment,  through  the  Treasury  Department  in 
Washington,  is  investigating  charges  that  Swedish  and 
Oerman  producers  are  dumping  sulphite  and  kraft 
pidp  into  this  country  in  violation  of  the  jirovisions  of 
the  Emergenc.v  Tariff  act.  This  Government  inquir\- 
has  reached  a  stage  M'here  several  import  firms  have 
been  required  to  put  up  bonds  on  certain  lots  of  for- 
eign i)ulp  lately  landed  here  until  it  is  proven  that 
Kui'ojiean  manufacturers  are  not  selling  pulp  in  the 
T'luted  States  at  lower  prices  than  are  being  obtained 
elsewhere.  This  obviousl,v  is  causing  importei's  tri  ))ro- 
ceed  nH)re  cautiously  in  bringing  pulp  into  the  countr.v 
and  is  making  for  firmer  prices.  Kraft  pulp,  which  onl.v 
a  few  da.vs  ago  was  selling  at  2  to  2.15  cents  a  pound  ex 
the  dock,  is  now  rejiorted  held  for  a  minimum  of  2.25 
cents,  with  some  sales  reported  at  2.40  cents.  Foreign 
uni)leached  suljihite  is  qiuited  at  2.50  to  2.75  cents,  and 
iileached  suli)hite  at  -5.75  to  4  cents.  These  latter  prices 
denote  no  change  but  it  is  significant  that  importers 
are  generall.v  askinir  close  to  the  upper  edge  of  quoted 
ranges. 

There  is  little  im])rovement  in  the  domestic  i)uli) 
situation  and  but  little  trade  activity  in  this  branch  of 
the  market.  Bu.ving  interest  continues  to  be  centered 
on  foreign  pulps  and  most  of  the  sujijil.v  being  absorb- 
ed hy  consumers  consists  of  iinjioi-ted  pulji.  which  is 
still  available  at  lower  prices  than  domestic  ]>roducers 
quote. 


Scandinavian   American  Trading  Co. 

8311 

50  E.  42nd  STREET        telephones  mwmurray  hill         NEW  YORK 


We  buy  all  kinds 
of  Canadkn 


WOOD  PULP 


AT    TOP    PBIOES. 

Write   ufl   and  b« 
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WE  ARE  AT  PRESENT  MANUFACTURING  THE  FOLLOWING 
of  interest  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 


BASIC  COLOURS 


Auramine  O.  cone. 
Acridine  Yellow  R. 
New  Phosphine  R. 
Chrysoidine  Y.  cone. 
Basic  Green  B.  cone. 
Methyl  Violet  2B  ex. 
Methyl  Violet  4R  ex. 
Magenta  Powder. 


cone. 


Bismarck  Brown  R. 
Safranine  B.S. 
Safranine  R.F.F. 
Methylene  Violet  2R.  cone. 
Methylene  Violet   2B,  cone. 
Malachite  Green  Crystals. 
Methylene  Blue  B.B.  cone. 
Methylene  Blue  1814. 


SUBSTANTIVE  COLOURS 


Paramine  Fast  Pink  B. 
Paramine  Sky  Blue  F.F. 
Paramine  Blue  2B. 
Paramine  Black  B.H. 
Paramine  Yellow  R. 
Paramine  Brown  G.  cone. 
Paramine  Brown  M. 

Paper 


Paramine  Fast  Bordeaux  B. 
Paramine  Green  G. 
Paramine  Violet  N. 
Paraphenine  Yellow  G. 
Diazamine  Fast  Yellow  H. 
Rosophenine  lOB. 
Benzopurpurine  4B. 
Black  3181 


ACID   COLOURS 


Orange  II. 

Orange  IV. 

Naphthol  Blue  Black  lOB. 

Acid  Prune  V. 

Brilliant  Bordeaux  B. 


Ponceau  G.  cone. 
Ponceau  4R  cone. 
Croceine  Scarlet  5R. 
Carmoisine  S. 
Nigrosine  W.S. 


Product  Samples,  Pattecna,  and  all  particulars  from 

L.  B.  HOLLIDAY  &   CO.,   LIMITED 

HUDDERSFIELD,  ENGLAND 

Canadian  Office  and  Warehouse 
27  ST.  SACRAMENT  ST.       -  MONTREAL 

OrdT.  .appU.d  dlrMt  from  Cuiadlan  Stook..  K.w  Product,  will  b.  »da,d  from  tlm.  to  tlm.. 
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RAGS.— The  papermaking  rag  market  is  quiet  and 
lacking  in  feature.  Ourreiil  Imying  is  very  spasmodic 
and  at  best  totals  but  a  light  volume  ol'  goods,  paper 
mills  with  few  exceptions  showing  little  interest  ni  rag 
stock.  Prices  are  uncertain  and  they  depend  in  large 
measure  on  the  circumstances  attending  each  individual 
transaction.  Some  dealers  are  letting  go  of  rags  at 
whatever  can  be  realized  in  the  way  of  price,  others  are 
firmer  in  their  views  and  are  not  attempting  to  market 
stock  at  prevailing  quotations.  Just  as  an  example, 
dealers  in  New  England  are  reported  selling  repacked 
thirds  and  blues  to  paper  mills  in  that  section  at  l.T.'i 
,.,Mils  a  |)onn(l  delivei'ed,  whereas  Middle  West  dealers 
are  said  to  be  holding  for  12.7.'')  cents  and  highei'  for  the 
same  kind  of  rags.  Roofing  rags  are  moving  in  a  fairly 
steady  manner  though  in  small  quantities  at  an  approx- 
imate price  basis  of  around  70  cents  per  hundred 
|)()unds  for  No.  2  satinets. 

I'Al'KR  STOCK.— Most  descriptions  of  waste  paper 
are  moving  in  comparatively  good  amounts  and  the 
general  trend  of  prices  is  upward.  Dealers  place 
much  stress  on  the  growing  scarcity  of  old  paper  and 
assert  that  collectors  are  still  refusing  to  gather  usual 
amounts  notwithstanding  that  prices  have  improved 
eonsiderabiv  during  the  past  several  weeks,  it  being 
contended  that  there  is  little  room  for  profit  even  at 
the  advanced  figures.  Old  magazines  are  a  very  firm 
item  and  sellers  are  demanding  at  least  95  cents  a  hun- 
dred pounds  at  shipping  points  for  No.  1  heavy  books 
and  ma-azines,  while  soft  white  shavings  are  firm  at 
2.:!.'')  ceirts  a  pound,  hard  whites  at  3  cents,  old  No.  1 
kraft  at  1.65  cents,  and  white  blank  news  cuttings  at 
1  50  cents.  Folded  newspapers  have  strengthened 
further  in  price  with  most  dealers  in  New  York  now 
askiii"-  at  least  45  cents  per  hundred  f.o.b.  this  city, 
and  No.  1  mixed  paper  is  quoted  at  32Vj  to  35  cents  per 
hundred  ivoiinds. 

OLD  ROPE  ANT)  RAGGING.— Old  manila  rope  is 
(|uotablv  firm  at  around  4  cents  per  pound  at  shipping 
points  and  is  moving  in  a  fairly  consistent  way.  (Md 
|,;,..oing  ..oiitinues  dull  and  mainly  nominal  in  value. 


find  that  Belgium  supplied  the  largest  share  of  the 
Dominion's  irajjorts,  not  a  .surprising  fact,  since  glass 
is  perhaps  Belgium's  strongest  line  in  internatiimal  com- 
petition. The  imports  of  Belgian  glass  (.f  all  kinds  ac- 
count for  rather  more  than  half  the  value  of  the  Dom- 
inion's total  imports  fnmi  Belgium  in  1IJ21,  (fiscal  .vear 
ending  June)  and  show  a  very  great  increase  as  com- 
])ared  with  the  corresi)onding  imports  in  1920.  Unset 
diamonds  from  Belgium  account  for  .$314,915  in  1921. 
against  .tKi.S^li  in  1!I20.  A  comparatively  small  (luan- 
tity  of  ultra-marine  blue  was  imported  frmu  Belgium, 
but  the  imports  last  \eai-  were  more  tiiiiu  double  in 
(|uantity  those  from  lielgium  in  1!)20.  A  large  (piautity 
of  saltpetre  came  from  Belgium  in  1920,  but  under  this 
heading  there  is  a  nil  return  for  1921.  The  only  other 
headings  under  whi<-h  Belgium  is  mentioned  as  a  source 
of  su])plies  to  Canada  last  year  are  "'ba.skets  of  all  kinds, 
n.o.])."  and   "lace". — Canadian   Export    Pioneer. 


NOW  HORTON  STEEL  WORKS,  LIMITED. 

The  Canadian  Chicago  Bridge  and  Iron  Company. 
Limited,  of  Bridgeburg,  Ontario,  and  Montreal,  Que- 
bec, has  changed  its  corporate  name  to  Horton  Steel 
'Works,  Limited,  according  to  an  announcement  made 
by  C.  H.  Scheman,  general  manager  of  the  company. 
The  new  name  has  been  selected  in  honor  of  the  late 
Horace  E.  Horton,  wjio  founded  the  organiaztion  in 
the  United  States  in  1865.  The  Canadian  (U-gauization 
was  first  iiuiorporated  in  1913  and  the  plant  at 
Bridgeburg,    Ontario,    was    constructed    in    that    year. 

T/ie  Corporation  has  supplied  railroads  and  many 
industrial  organizations  of  Canada  with  plate  metal 
products.  The  company  has  a  tried  organization 
with  its  own  operating  officials,  a  complete  plant, 
erection  forces  and  contracting  organization.  In  ad- 
dition to  Mr.  Scheman,  Mr.  G.  S.  Sangdahl  is  district 
sales  manager  at  Montreal,  Mr.  C.  C.  Gregory  is 
manager  of  plant,  and  Mr.  V.  E.  Gregory  superinten- 
dent of  erection.  The  main  office  and  works  are  at 
Bridgeburg,  Out. 


A  BULLETIN  ON  BARKING  DRUMS. 

The  (!anadiaii  Ingersoll-Rand  C<impaiiy,  Ltd.,  Ihas 
iust  issued  a  20  page  bulletin  descriptive  of  the  Paulson 
pulp  wood  barking  and  washing  drums.  This  new 
bulletin  which  is  that  numbered  P.M.  110  A.  is  of  the 
same  e-\cellent  standard  of  workmanship  which  called 
forth  our  admiration  a  few  weeks  ago  when  we  des- 
cribed their  chip  screens  bulletin.  There  is  a  ^hort 
history  of  the  barking  drum  together  with  complete 
descriptions  with  detailed  illustrations  of  machine  parts 
and  drums  in  process  of  erection,  drums  in  operation 
and  blue-print  lay-outs  of  barking  drum  plants.  Alto- 
gether it  is  a  piece  of  printing  wjliich  not  only  does 
credit  to  our  Canadian  presses  but  will  be  a  very  hand- 
some and  helpful  addition  to  the  working  library  of 
any  superintendent  or  mill  manager. 

WHAT  BELGIUM  SUPPLIES  TO  CANADA. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  lool\  at  some  of  tiie  detailed 
figures  of  Belgian  expoi'ts  to  Canada  in  the  past  year. 
In  the  Dominion's  returns  the  first  mention  of  Belgium 
is  under  the  headings  of  florists'  stock  and  vegetables, 
n.op.,  .iute  and  hemp  yarn,  linen  thread,  artificial  silk. 
Bibles" and  religious  tracts,  vegetable  parchment  paper, 
\vrai)ping  paper,  and  cream  separators.  '  TTuder  the 
headiiin's  of  plate  glass,  and  common  window  glass,  we 


LEADING  CONCERN  IN  ITS  SPECIAL  LINE. 

It  will  readily  be  recognized  and  .idniitled  that  in  all 
lines  of  business  and  commercial  pursuit  there  are  to  be 
found  firms  and  corporations  which  attain  prominence 
and  distinction  in  specialized  lines  of  traile  because  of 
the  high  quality  if  the  goods  which  they  handle,  the 
progressive  methods  which  they  emploj-  and  the  careful 
attention  which  they  give  to  the  advancement  of  the  best 
interests  and  welfare  of  their  patrons  and  customers. 
Concerns  of  this  character  exert  an  important  influence 
in  developing  and  promoting  the  general  business  aiul 
commercial  resources  of  the  communit.\'  at  large,  and 
hence  become  factors  adding  steadily  to  its  material 
wealth  and   prosperity. 

The  Elixman  Paper  Core  Co.,  Inc.,  Corinth,  X.Y., 
widely  known  manufacturers  of  compressed  pai)er  cores 
and  steel  caps  for  i)rotecting  ends,  is  a  concern  which 
has  built  up  a  large  and  imi)ortant  business  in  Canada 
and  TTiiited  States  and  acquired  a  deservedly  high  trade 
standing  and  ])restige  beeau.se  of  the  excellence  and  re- 
ability  of  its  workmanship  and  service  along  this  spe- 
cialized line  of  applied  effort  and  endeavcu". 

The  headquarters  of  the  Elixman  Paper  Core  Co., 
Inc.,  are  located  at  Corinth,  N.  Y.,  where  the  advantages 
and  fafcilities  at  rninmaud  are  of  the  most  modern  and 
up-to-date  character. 
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A  Power  &  Light  Plant  for  Lumber  Camps 


The  Fairbanks- Morse  Type"F" 
Power  &  Light  Plant  was  design- 
ed, first  of  all,  for  producing  electric 
light  anywhere  and  everywhere 
cheaply  and  efficiently, 

This  is  why  it  is  so  well  suited 
for  use  in  lumber  camps.  Having 
clean,  safe,  white  light  in  the  bunk 
houses,  dining  rooms,  cook  house, 
store  rooms,  stables,  etc.,  means 
satisfied  labor  and  more  efficiency. 


In  addition  to  providing  electric  light,  the  engine  can  be  belted 
direct  to  a  saw  or  pump  and  so  cut  the  costs  of  providing  fuel 
and  water  to  the  camp. 

A  few  cents  worth  of  kerosene  a  day  will  run  the  Type  "F' 
Plant  year  in  and  year  out. 

Send  a  post  card  for  catalogue. 


The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Limited 


Canada's  Departmental  House  for  Mechanical  Goods 


Halifax  Ottawa 

Toronto  Windsor 

Fort  William 


St.  Catharines  Winnipeg  Calgary 

Regina  Edmonton  Quebec 

Saskatoon  Vancouver  Montreal 


St.  John 
Hamilton 
Victoria 


WHALEN  SULPHITE  PULPS 

Made  from  the  SITKA  SPRUCE  of  BRITISH  COLUMBIA  Noted  for  Fibre,  Color  and  Strength 

SNOWHITE  GLACIER  SWAN 

A  Bleached  Sulphite  An  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphite         A  Strong  Sulphite 

As  exclusive  Sales  Agents  for  all  of  the  products  of  the  WHALEN  PULP  & 
PAPER  MILLS,  LTD.,  we  will  in  addition  to  stocks  at  the  mills,  carry  large 
stocks  of  the  above  well-known  brands  in  New  York,  thus  insuring  prompt 
deliveries. 

Your  inquiries  addressed  to  any  of  our  offices  will  bring  prompt  quotations  by  wire. 

CANADIAN  ROBERT  DOLLAR  CO.,  Limited 


U.  S.  ADDRESSES 

Robert  Dollar  Co.,  Robert  Dollar  Bldg. 

San  Francisco 


Robert  Dollar  Co., 


Robert  Dollar  Co. 


Robert  Dollar  Co., 


15  Moore  Street 

New  York,  N.V. 
Harris  Trust  Bldg. 

Chicago,  111. 
L.  C.  Smith  Bldg., 
Seattle,  Wash. 


Vancouver 
B.  C. 


FOREIGN  OFFICES 

Robert  Dollor  Co., 

Shanghai,  Hong  Kong,  Ilanlcow, 

Tientsin.  Ichang,  Chunglving  and 

Pekin,  CHiina 

Kobe,  Japan 

Calcutta,  India 

Manila,  P.  I. 

Singapore,  S.  S. 
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EDITORIAL 


ESCOi'KAGJNG  EDUCATION. 

The  secretary  of  tlie  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  As- 
sociation assisted  by  members  of  the  Committee  of  Edu- 
cation, has  prepared  for  distribution  a  four  page  ad- 
vertising letter,  the  contents  of  whicii  are  reproduced 
elsewiicrc  in  this  issue.  This  has  been  sent  to  members 
of  the  Technical  Section  and  the  management  of  thi' 
Canadian  mills.  It  is  beinff  sent  also  to  others  interest- 
ed. Kesults  already  obtained,  indicate  that  the  Text 
Books  on  the  Manufacture  of  Pulp  and  Paper  which 
are  being  prepared  at  the  instance  of  the  industry  by 
the  best  qualified  ex])erts  en  the  various  i)hases  tiiercof, 
will  meet  with  unusual  success.  \ot  only  are  the  orders 
coming  in  in  gratifying  volume,  but  letters  from  a 
number  of  large  concerns  show  that  the  management  are 
taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  distribution  of  the  books 
among  their  employees.  One  case  in  particular  is  worthy 
of  special  mention.  Tlie  Provincial  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills,  operating  three  paper  mills  and  a  sulphite  pulp 
mill  in  Ontario,  have  taken  a  keen  interest  in  their  mat- 
ter, as  they  have  also  in  safety  work  and  such  activities. 
This  company,  in  order  to  encourage  reading  aud  study 
on  the  pai't  of  their  employees,  liave  very  generously 
offered  to  advance  the  i'irat  payment  for  the  ))urchase 
of  the  first  two  vt)lumes  which  are  now  ready,  with  the 
understanding  that  this  money  be  jiaid  back  at  the  rate 
of  $5.00  monthly.  Very  likely  other  concerns  will  fol- 
low a  somewhat  similar  plan. 

Several  enquiries  have  been  received  asking  advice 
with  regard  to  the  use  of  the  books  in  night  classes, 
every  proposition  of  this  kind  is  aji  individual  problem 
for  the  mill  interested  but  there  are  underlying  prin- 
ciplescommon  to  every  mill  and  it  was  largely  this  fact 
which  decided  the  committee  on  including  an  author- 
itative text  on  the  fundamental  suiijects  of  nudhenuUics 
and  elementary  science  which  must  be  familiar  to  the 
student  who  would  understanrl  aiul  appreciate  the  dis- 
cussion of  technical  |)riiiciples  and  |)rocesses.  The  fir.st 
two  volumes,  wliicli  include  Aritiunetic,  Mathematical 
Applications,  Reading  Working  Drawings,  ElcuuMitary 
Physics,  Mechanics  and  Hydraulics,  Klemcntary  Elec- 
tricity, and  Eleuu'iitary  Chemistry,  are  ready  feu-  im- 
mediate distril)utioii  both  in  bound  volumes  and,  to  those 
who  have  ordered  tiie  set  of  the  bonks,  in  the  convenient 
form  of  separate  sections  in  one  or  more  pamphlets.  The 
material  is  tlius  at  liand  for  tiu»  immediate  organization 
of  cla.sses  in  tlie  elementary  subjects. 

In  answer  to  numerous  enquiries  as  to  the  progress 
being  made  in  the  other  volumes,  the  following  summary 
will  doubtless  be  of  interest.  In  volume  3  the  manus- 
cript on  the  Properties  of  Pulpwoods  has  been  prepared 


b\  tlie  authors  aud  should  be  in  tlic  hands  of  the  editor 
this  week.  The  manuscript  on  Wood  Preparing  is  readj- 
for  the  printer.  The  manuscript  on  Mechanical  Pulp 
is  still  in  the  author's  hands  but  practically  complete. 
The  manu.script  on  Suli)hite  Pulp  is  being  jjrepared  for 
the  printer.  That  on  SoSda  Pulp  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
l)rinter  and  that  on  Sulphate  Pulp  is  ready  for  print- 
ing. The  same  is  true  of  the  manuscripts  on  Bleaching 
of  Pulp,  Testing  of  Pulp  and  Refining  of  Pulp.  The 
section  on  the  Treatment  of  Pulp  is  now  on  the  press. 
The  finished  volumes  may  therefore  be  expected  as  soon 
as  the  press  and  book-binding  woi'k  can  be  accomplished 
at  a  time  when  labor  conditions  in  the  printing  industry 
are  somewhat  unsettled. 

In  Volume  4  the  original  manuscript  has  been  received 
for  eveiy  section  except  that  on  the  Treatment  of  Waste 
Papers.  Two  of  these  sections  have  been  edited  and 
.several  others  have  been  carefully  examined  and  ci'itic- 
ized  by  experts  in  the  industry  in  order  to  assist  the 
author  and,  with  more  or  less  revision,  will  soon  be  made 
ready  for  jjriuting. 

Volume  5  is  necessarily  a  little  slower  in  development 
because  the  preparation  of  several  sectious  depends 
upon  the  method  of  treatment  of  certain  subjects  pro- 
ceeding them.  Three  of  the  sections,  however,  have  been 
finished  by  the  authors  aud  considerable  material  is  on 
hand  for  several  of  the  others. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  remark  that  several  requests 
have  been  received  for  the  privilege  of  translating  into 
other  languages  aud  this  matter  is  now  under  considera- 
tion by  the  committee. 

Since  more  than  100  prominent  men  engaged  in  the 
iiulustrj-  have  cooperated  iu  the  preparation  of  these 
iiooks,  it  is  safe  to  state  that  they  will  fill  an  important 
and  unusual  place  in  the  technical  literature  of  our  day, 
both  for  completeness  of  treatment  and  authenticity 
of  information. 


lilUriSH  CHEMISTS  SURPRIZED. 
Canada  can  well  be  proud  of  the  advances  made  by 
her  chemical  industries,  in  the  opinion  of  the  prominent 
chemists  from  England  and  the  United  States  who  visit- 
ed the  chemical  nmnufacturing  centers  of  Quebec  and 
Ontario.  Among  the  industries  visited,  they  spent  some 
time  in  pul])  and  paper  mills  and  saw  concrete  evidence 
of  the  application  of  scientific  investigation  and  con- 
trol to  the  production  of  one  of  Canada's  principal 
aiticles  of  export. 

What  has  been  accomplished,  is,  however,  but  an  in- 
dication of  greater  things  that  can  be  done.  The  appli- 
cation of  science  to  our  industry,  deliberately,  persist- 
ently, intelligently,  aiul  generou.sly.  will  be  the  greatest 
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factor  in  its  future  success  and  development.  This  ap- 
plies not  only  to  science  in  the  mill,  but,  perliaps  even 
more  pointedly,  to  the  production  and  conservation  of 
raw  materials."  Instead  of  trying  to  see  liow  fast  we  can 
turn  our  wood  into  paper,  we  must  now  endeavor  to  see 
how  long  we  can  make  it  last.  That  means  applying 
forestry  to  the  foi-est  and  science  to  the  mill,  so  as  to 
get  the"  greatest  possible  yield.  No  science  will  contri- 
bute more  to  this  end  than  Chemistry. 


COBWEBS. 

The  last  issue  of  Brompton  News  contains  a  very  in- 
teresting article  on  the  Royal  Paper  Mills  Co.,  the  au- 
ccstoi-  of  tiie  Bromi)ton  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  In  1898 
the  mill  was  making  book  and  writing  paper  at  the  rate 
15  tons  per  day.  Tiic  chemical  i)id])  mill  had  a  similar 
capacity.  The  pajH'i'  inili  now  has  a  daily  jjrodiiction 
of  120  tons  of  newspi-inl,  (iO  tons  of  kraft  and  55  tons 
of  board. 


A  despatch  from  Fort  William,  quoted  recently  in 
the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  was  incorrect.  No  pulp 
has  been,  or  is  being,  shipped  from  there  to  the  Lauren- 
tide  Co.  But  satisfactory  shipments  are  going  by  boat 
to  Michigan  mills. 


Tlie  tlireo  articles  by  John  S.  Bates,  on  the  use  of 
decayed  wood  and  prevention  of  decay  in  pulp  will  be 
i-epriiited  in  pamphlet  form. 


In  ordinary  times,  the  American  imports  of  Euro- 
pean newsprint  would  not  cause  a  flicker  in  Canada. 
Just  now,  however,  tiiere  is  a  bit  of  anxiety,  probably 
not  so  much  as  affecting  profits  as  affecting  produc- 
lion  and  employment. 


A  report  states  Ihat  tlie  United  States  cuts  40  million 
board  feet  of  lumber  Miid  waste  70  million  feet  in  doing 

SO. 


it  should  shut  down  altogether  they  could  get  jobs  else- 
wlierc.     People  like  lliat  are  always  in  demand. 

Tliis  is  a  good  time  to  put  yourself  in  this  class.  Be 
.so  com^Jeteut  that  your  name  will  never  be  mentioned 
when  tlie  bosses  talk  over  plans  for  shortening  the  force. 

If  the  same  work  can  be  done  with  fewer  employes  in 
the  future  working  forces  arc  sure  to  be  reduced.  In 
some  instani'CS  it  has  been  proved  that  this  can  be  done. 

A  big  automobie  nmnufa<;turing  plant  in  Detroit, 
finding  that  the  demand  for  its  cars  had  decreased,  re- 
duced its  working  force  twenty  per  cent.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  the  managers  there  was  but  little  decrease  iu 
production.  Continued  lessening  of  demand  led  to  a 
further  cut  in  the  force  of  twenty  per  cent.  And  the 
men  who  remained  on  the  job  worked  so  much  harder 
that  the  production  per  man  was  increased  eleven  per 
cent. 

Those  men  who  are  still  at  work  will  keep  their  jobs, 
and  the  plant  will  not  shut  down. 

Remember  that  when  the  bo.ss  of  a  i)lant  makes  uj)  a 
list  of  the  men  to  lay  off  he  begins  with  the  lea.st  effi- 
cient. It  is  the  laggards  and  the  ne'er-do-wells  and  the 
men  whose  interest  in  the  job  is  confined  solely  to  the 
payroll  who  go  first. 

After  that,  if  a  big  reduction  is  to  be  made,  the  men 
whose  output  for  one  reason  or  another  is  the  smallest 
are  scheduled  for  vacations. 

But  the  really  valuable  men,  who  have  become  a  part 
of  the  business,  and  who  are  ambitious  to  rise  in  it,  are 
the  ones  who  are  always  kept. 

However  mucli  unemployment  there  may  be  as  tlie 
result  of  the  coming  readjustment,  it  will  not  affect  you 
if  you  are  among  the  competent  workers.  Times  are 
never  so  hard  that  efficient  men  cannot  get  employ- 
ment. 

The  thing  to  do  just  now  is  to  keep  j'our  mind  on  your 
work  and  to  do  it  better  than  you  ever  did  before.  That 
will  insure  your  job,  and  a  little  extra  work  is  all  the 
premium  you  will  have  to  jiay  for  the  insurance. — 
Dailv  News,  New  York. 


Canada  spends  on  the  forests  about  I-^q  (^ents  per 
acre,  U.  S.  A.  3  cents,  Sweden  14  cents  and  Prance 
$1.04. 


INSURE  YOUR  OWN  JOB. 

Nei'essar\-  i  eadjiistiiiciit  will  iiicaii  decreasing  the 
working  force  in  certain  industries.  Manufacturing 
plants  must  cut  down  production  costs  and  increase  ef- 
ficiency. Most  of  them  now  are  going  over  their  pay- 
rolls and  listing  the  employes  who  can  be  most  easily 
spared. 

If  you  want  to  insure  your  job  do  not  allow  your 
name  to  get  on  this  list.  By  doing  more  and  better 
work  you  will  make  yourself  indispensable  and  your  job 
will  be  safe. 

You  know  tliiil  ill  your  own  office  or  slioj)  there  are 
cej'tain  men  nnd  women  who  will  not  be  laid  off  under 
any  cireiiiiistnnces.  They  are  those  who  do  the  most 
work  ill  the  shortest  time.  They  are  sure  of  their  places 
as  loiui'  as  the  establishment  continues  in  business.     If 


KRAFT  PAPER  IN  BETTER  DEMAND. 

Reports  which  have  been  appearing  frequently  of  late 
to  the  effect  that  an  increase  was  developing  in  the  de- 
mand for  "kraft"  paper  .seem  to  have  taken  definite 
shape  in  a  decidedly  brighter  outlook  for  that  branch 
of  the  paper  industry. 

Representatives  of  mills  manufacturing  that  grade 
of  paper  have  been  reluctant  heretofore  to  make  any 
lirophecy  as  to  future  business  on  the  strength  of  the 
more  brisk  demand  which  has  recently  been  noted,  but 
a  canvass  of  the  situation  by  a  Montreal  paper  revealed 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  strongly  founded  feeling  that 
the  improvement  is  permanent,  and  that  the  near  future 
will  see  still  further  bett(>rmeiit. 

The  movement  is  sujiposcdly  based  upon  the  gradual 
improvement  of  business  lines  in  the  United  States 
which  use  large  quantities  of  kraft  paper.  These  lines 
were  cauglit  with  large  supplies  of  jiaper  on  hand  when 
the  sump  came  early  in  1920.  It  is  reported  on  good 
authority  that  these  supplies  are  about  exhausted,  and 
that  orders  are  coming  in  in  increasing  volume  for  new 
stock.  While  there  has  as  yet  been  no  change  in  prices. 
it  was  stated  tliat  the.v  would  undoubtedly  be  higher 
iu  October  if  tlie  present   improvement  is  maintained. 

The  foregoing  situation,  if  correct,  will  react  favor- 
ably upon  the  position  of  several  Canadian  companies 
which  are  large  manufacturers  of  kraft  paper. 
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The  Pro's  and  Con's  of  the  Long  List 


Tliere  is  uousiderable  agitatiou  and  argument,  parti- 
cularly in  the  United  States,  with  regaini  to  what  is 
is  called  "the  long  price  list"  for  papers.  It  is  a  matter 
of  general  interest,  as  it  affects  several  channels  where- 
l)y  the  product  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industries  reaches 
the  ultimate  consumer.  Every  reader  will  have,  or 
should  have,  his  own  opinion  on  the  subject.  This 
article  is  to  show  what  some  others  people  think.  It 
should  be  noted  that  both  of  the  papers  here  repro- 
duced are  the  arguments  of  American  jobbers  and 
printers ;  conditions  are  not  exactly  parallel  in  Can- 
ada, so  we  cannot  apply  them  directly  to  the  industry 
up  here. — Ed. 

THE  LONG  PRICE  LIST  FOR  PAPER.  * 

By  ROBERT  J.  HAl'SAUER, 
President,  Buffalo  Typothetae. 

Let  us  make  clear  our  understanding  of  a  Long  Price 
Li.st  for  Paper.  It  is  a  method  of  listing  the  price  of 
l)aper  at  a  percentage  above  the  price  at  which  tiie  seller 
is  willing  to  dispose  of  that  paper  to  a  favored  class. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  to  establish  that 
the  printer  is  entitled  to  favored  classification  because 
of  tlie  service  he  performs  in  tlie  mercliandising  of  paper ; 
that  he  earns  the  right  to  buy  cheajier  tlian  can  the  con- 
sumer. 

Others  in  Special  Class. 

Lithograiihers,  bookbinders  and  stiitionei's  have,  it 
seems  to  me,  a  similar  right  to  favored  classification, 
and  udtliing  herein  is  to  be  construed  as  suggesting 
partiality  toward  the  printer  as  against  any  other  class 
that  can  qualify  for  favored  classification  under  the 
same  principles  of  service  rendered  in  distribution. 

Merchandising  is  accomplished  in  various  ways.  Some- 
times the  manufacturer  imdertake.s-  ttie  distribution  of 
his  wares  directly  to  the  consumer;  sometimes  the  manu- 
facturer distributes  through  i-etailers:  and  sometimes 
the  services  of  a  wholesaler  are  requisitioned  in  order  to 
perfect  the  chain  of  economical  and  satisfactory  distri- 
bution. In  almost  every  case,  the  functions  of  the  manu- 
facturer, the  wholesaler  and  the  retailer  are  clearly  de- 
fined —  each  a.ssumes  sjiecific  obligations,  and  the  right 
of  each  to  a  legitimate  profit  above  costs  is  quite  gen- 
erally recognized  by  the  other  parties  to  the  scheme  of 
distrilintion.  Thus  where  all  three  ageiicies,  the  manu- 
fiii'tui'cr,  the  wliolesaler  and  the  retailer  are  jiarties  to 
the  dislribution  of  a  commodity,  the  manufacturer  will 
not  sell  to  the  retailer  at  the  same  price  as  he  sells  to 
the  wholesaler;  and  the  wholesaler,  in  turn,  will  m  t 
sell  to  the  consumer  at  the  same  price  as  he  sells  to  the 
retailer. 

T  liiivc  i>ersonally  investigated  tlie  practice  in  each  cif 
tile  following  lines  of  industries:  Meat,  groceries.  di-\- 
goods,  drugs,  shoes,  clothing,  lumber,  brick,  plumbing 
supplies,  electrical  suii]ilies,  wall  paper,  hardware,  fur- 
niture, paint,  cement. 

These  industries  were  investigated  because  tliey  oc- 
curre<1  to  me  as  being  typical  and  entering  vitally  into 
the  need  of  the  public,  'i'hc  list  is  ]ii-obabl\-  not  ex- 
haustive, but  is  sufficiently  long  to  establish  the  fact 
that  the  pi-inciple  for  which  we  are  contending  is  quite 
generally  recognized.     Tliere  was  not  a  single  industry 


*  An  address  delivered  nt  the  t^ccnnd  District   Typo- 
thetae ronvention. 


ui  vcstigated  by  me  in  which  the  services  rendered  by  the 
wholesaler  were  not  recognized  bj-  a  positive  refusal  to 
sell  to  the  retailer  at  prices  as  low  as  those  quoted  the 
wholesaler,  nor  one  in  which  the  services  of  retailer  were 
not  recognized  by  wholesaler  in  aiiv  quotations  to  con- 
sumers. 

Haying  thus  clearly  established  that  in  other  indus- 
tries It  IS  the  practice  to  recognize  tangibly  those  ela.s- 
ses  who  perform  a  service  in  the  merchandising  of  com- 
modities, in  order  to  substantiate  our  claim  to  similar 
recognition,  it  I'emaius  only  to  prove  that  jirinters  per- 
torm  such  service  in  the  merchandising  of  jiaper. 

It  is  well  at  this  point  to  have  it  clearly  understood 
that  paper  as  spoken  of  in  this  discussion  refers  only  to 
so-called  fine  papers  —  book  papers,  coated  papers 
writing,  cover  papei-s  and  cardboards— and  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  wrapping  paper  and  so-called  coarse  pa- 
pers such  as  usually  find  their  outlet  to  the  ultimate 
consumer  through  other  agencies  than  the  printer. 
Printer  Assists  in  Distribution. 

T  am  going  to  point  out  in  detail  the  extent  to  which 
printers  enter  into  and  assist  in  solving  the  problem  of 
the  di.stribution  of  paper. 

1.  Our  numerous  i)lants,  .serving  as  the\-  do  widely 
separated  communities,  engaged  as  thev  are  in  specializ- 
ing ui  various  kinds  of  printing,  are  convenient  agencies 
through  which  to  merchandise  paper. 

2.  The  personalities  of  printers  and  printers'  sales- 
meii  are  important  factors  in  the  distribution  of  paper 
While  It  IS  true  that  jirinters  are  interested  iirincipallv 
ni  selling  printing.  i,ai)er  is  the  only  tangible  tiling  about 
wluc  1  the  average  purchaser  of  printing  can  express  an 
uitclligcnf  (,pinioii.  AVhen  buying  printing,  the  pur- 
chaser bm-s  everything,  except  paper,  before  it  is 
tinished.  Therefore,  much  of  the  effort  and  time  ex- 
pended m  effecting  a  sale  of  printing  is  devoted  to  sa- 
tisfying the  purchaser  about  paper. 

Printer  Forms  Contact  Point. 

3.  Printers  and  their  salesmen  form  the  point  of  con- 
tact between  the  mill  and  the  wholesaler,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  ultimate  consumer,  on  the  other  Indeed 
it  has  been  admitted  that  as  much  as  95  per  cent  of  the 
fine  papers  manufactured  reaches  the  ultimate  consu- 
mer through  such  agencies  as  the  printer,  lithographer 
and  i)iiblislier. 

4.  Printers  assume  the  obligation  of  correctly  estimat- 
ing the  quantity  of  paper  required  to  produce  the  job 
in  question,  and  accept  the  consequences  of  error 

5.  Printers  assume  the  obligation  of  specifyin".'  the 
kind  of  paper  best  calculated  to  produce  the  desired 
effect  with  the  greatest  economy-  to  the  customer  and 
accept  the  consequences  attending  faulty  judgment 

6.  Printers  purchase  paper  under  trade  customs  de 
signed  to  fit  the  convenience  of  the  «  holesaler  of  paper 
and  sell  paper  under  conditions  imposed  largeh-  by  the 
needs  of  the  consumer,  absorbing  an3-  losses  which  arise 
through  differences  in  the  conditions  under  which  th 
buy  and  those  which  they  sell.    Thus,  if  a  customer  La? 
iug  a  mailing  list  of  exactly  fifty  thousand  orders   ex 
actly  fifty  thousand  pieces,  and  we  buy  a  special  siie  of 
paper  for  use  on  that  order,  we  may  be  compelled  to 
accept  an  overrun  or  underrun  of  from  3  to  15  per  cent 
in  the  first  instance,  paying  for  jpaper  we  cannot  use  on 
tiiat  order,  and.  in  the  second  instance,  makin<r  up  the 
shortage  as  best  we  can,  usually  at  increased  expense 
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Must  Conciliate  Consumer. 

The  printer  has  to  conciliate  the  ultimate  consumer 
of  paper  for  vaiiations  in  weight  and  shade,  accept  res- 
l)onsibility  for  defects  which  cannot  be  (U'tectcd  hefore 
paper  is  cut,  ada|)t  his  i)rinting  processes  to  overcome 
defects  in  the  pajjcr  and  do  countless  other  things  im- 
posed by  the  wholesaler  and  to  most  of  which  the  con- 
sumer cannot  and  will  not  adapt  himself. 

7.  The  printer  actually  i>urchases  the  paper  and  assu- 
mes responsibility  for  shortage  resulting  from  faulty 
delivery  or  mishaps  in  printing. 

8.  The  printer  .stores  paper  until  it  can  be  printed  and 
the  cajiital  required  to  carry  paper  in  the  form  of  un- 
finished worli  is  an  important  factor  in  the  merchandis- 
ing of  pai)er. 

i).  The  printer  insures  paper  against  loss  tlii'dugh  fire 
until  it  is  |)i-inted  and  delivered. 

10.  The  printer  subjects  himself  to  costs  in  tlie  phy- 
sical handling  and  counting  of  paper,  in  the  storage 
space  he  is  compelled  to  maintain,  in  tlie  tools  and  labor 
necessarj'  to  handle  it. 

11.  The  printer  effects  actual  delivery  of  paper  to 
the  consumer. 

12.  The  printer  purchases  liis  paper  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  wholesaler,  and  accepts  liis  pay  according 
to  the  terms  usual  in  retailing. 

13.  The  pi-iuter  sustains  liis  normal  percentage  of 
loss  in  the  collection  of  that  portion  of  his  accounts  re- 
prcsoited  by  the  value  of  the  paper  used. 

14.  The  jirinter  assumes  the  cost  of  recording,  in- 
voicing and  collecting  for  the  paper  used  by  his  cust- 
omers. 

I  submit,  gentlemen,  that  in  the  performance  of  these 
duties  the  i)rinter  accepts  very  definite  responsibilities 
in  the  distribution  of  paper  and  performs  all  the  func- 
tions of  a  retailer. 

The  Printer  Serves  the  Paper  Merchant. 

Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  system  by  which  the  wholesaler 
sold  all  paper  direct  to  the  consumer,  had  it  delivered 
to  a  printer,  assumed  all  responsibility  for  shoi-tage  and 
spoilage  from  any  cause,  insured  the  paper,  called  for 
it  and  delivered  it  in  ])rinted  form,  invoiced  it  and  col- 
lected for  it.  How  much  do  you  think  the  paper  jobber 
would  find  it  necessary  to  add  to  his  selling  price  to 
compensate  him  for  the  additional  services? 

Assuming  that  you  agree  with  me  that  the  printer  is 
the  retailer  of  paper,  that  he  accepts  definite  responsibi- 
lities, incurs  expense  and  performs  necessary  services 
in  the  distribution  of  paper,  the  cost  of  which,  unless 
borne  by  the  jirinter,  must  of  necessity  be  added  to  the 
price  of  paper,  consider,  please,  the  proper  answer  to 
these  questions.  Is  it  fair  to  permit  any  consumer  to 
purcha.se  his  paper  at  the  same  jn-ice  as  is  charged  the 
printer,  in  order  that  the  consumer  may  be  saved  the 
cost  of  the  seivices  rendered  by  the  pi-inter  and  a  fair 
mercliandising  profit  on  the  juiper  used? 

What  other  purpose  can  a  consumer  haA'e  in  mind 
who  attempts  to  buy  his  pajier  from  a  wholesaler  than 
to  escape  paying  such  cost  and  profit? 

I  do  not  want  to  lie  misunderstood  as  implying  that 
the  paper  wholesaler  does  not  enact  a  very  necessary  part 
in  the  distribution  of  naper.  I  believe  quite  the  con- 
trai-y  to  be  the  case.  His  cai>ital,  his  warehousing  faci- 
lities, his  knowledge  of  where  papers  are  made  and 
where  they  can  be  orocured,  the  work  of  his  (n'ganiza- 
tion  in  keepiner  printers  informed  as  to  new  lines  and 
changes  in  exisiinu-  lines,  his  ability  to  carry  stocks  suf- 
ficient to  meet   average  re(|uirenien1s,  are  all   necessary 


and  important  factors  in  the  satisfactory  and  economical 
distribution  of  paper. 

But  I  want  him  to  respect  our  position.  He  enjoys 
just  the  privileges  of  recognition  from  the  mills  that  we 
ask  of  liim. 

The  point  i.s,  that  in  order  to  get  paper  from  the  man- 
ufacturer to  the  ultimate  consumer,  certain  costs  are 
created  and  certain  .sei  vices  must  be  rendered.  AH 
these  costs  should  be  repaid  in  the  ultimate  price  at 
which  paper  is  sold  and  there  should  also  be  a  profit 
upon  services  rendered  by  all  agents  to  a  .satisfactory 
and  economical  distribution.  Tiie  wliolesaler"s  cost  and 
I)rofit  are  i)rotected  by  the  sales  policy  of  the  mills, 
and  we  want  the  wholesaler  to  protect  our  costs. 

Why  the  Long  Price  List? 

Haviiig  convinced  oui-selxcs  iis  1  hope  we  have  by  this 
time,  of  the  jjropriety  of  our  contentions  and  having, 
theoretically  at  least,  scolded  the  wholesaler  of  i)aper  into 
some  semblance  of  acquiescence,  let  us  proceed  to  our 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  Long  Price  List  will  be 
the  most  effective  way  to  accomidish  tlie  ends  sought. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  desire  of  the  con- 
sumei-  to  purchase  paper  at  wholesale  i)rices  can  be 
checked.  First,  by  the  wholesaler  flatly  declining  to 
sell  him  at  any  price,  and.  second  by  the  wholesaler  sell- 
ing liim  only  at  a  price  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the 
]irice  ijuoted  to  the  printers  to  cover  the  costs  which 
would  normally  accrue  to  the  printer  |)lus  a  fair  profit 
for  the  services  the  latter  will  render. 

Doubtless,  the  simplest  |)lan  would  be  for  the  whole- 
saler to  decline  absolutely  to  sell  to  the  consumer,  and  if 
tliat  i>lan  could  be  generall\'  adopted.  I  would  consider 
that  the  wholesalers  had  done  their  whole  dut\'  to  the 
printer.  But  I,  for  one,  would  ask  of  tiie  wholesaler 
something  more  than  liis  dntv.  We  want  his  svmpa- 
thetic  co-operation  in  remedying  a  condition  which  ex- 
ists, I  admit  largely  thronuli  a  lack  of  gumption  in  the 
printer,  I  do  not  regard  it  as  probable  that  the  whole- 
saler will  continue  to  sell  juuch  paper  direct  to  the  eon- 
s'uners  at  an  advance  in  price  to  cover  the  printer's  cost 
and  profits. 

Business-like  printers  would  immediatelv  add  their 
Ivindling  c(-sts  and  profits  to  pauer  even  thongh  it  were 
fiu-nished  by  the  consumer,  and  the  results  would  be  two 
pdfits  to  be  paid  on  the  same  transaction,  a  condition 
which  the  consumer  would  very  soon  understand  and 
avoid  bv  letting  the  printer  purchase  all  paper.  T  be- 
lieve that  either  method  would  verv  soon  amount  to 
the  same  thinir.  except  that  the  wholesaler  issuing  a 
Tjouu'  Price  List  would  still  be  nrivileired  to  sell  such 
fine  papers  as  were  not  inteiuled  foi-  nrinting.  a  cla.ss 
of  business  he  is  better  qualified  to  liandle  than  the 
l)riute''.  and  which  possibly  mav  be  attractive  to  him. 
Manv  Have  Not  Learned  Why  Thev  Joined. 
It  is  the  ns\-choloo-\-  of  the  Tiong  Pi'ice  T,ist  as  it 
affects  the  efforts  heiiur  i>ut  foi-th  bv  the  United  Typo- 
thetae  of  America  to  educate  printers  to  get  a  just  )>ro- 
fit  that  appeals  to  me.  Wlnle  the  Fnited  Tynothetae  of 
.\merica  is  increasing  its  membership  at  a  tremendons 
rate  and  is  educating  most  of  its  members  and  many 
onside  of  its  membership  to  a  better  conception  of  what 
(•(institutes  pnifit.  there  a'c  still  nuui\-  more  printers 
outside  the  Tvpothetae  than  there  are  in  it,  and,  I  am 
sorry  to  .say.  there  are  manv  within  the  Tynothetae  who 
have  7iot  yet  found  out  whv  they  joined.  These  print- 
ers need  help,  and  with  the  return  of  more  connietitive 
conditions  -will  need  still  nuu-e  help  if  the  b"rden  of  their 
accumulated  failures  is  not  to  be  borne  by  the  printers 
who  do  mak(>  iirofit.     These  bcni<.difed  jn-inters  are  add- 
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iiiK  fniiii  just  iiotliiii^'  ti(  almost  anything  to  the  cost  of 
])ai)i'r  to  i-are  |(  r  stock  handling  and  profit,  and  ai'e  to 
an  a|)i)i-ecial)l('  extent  preventing  sales  by,  printers 
wliose  jiriees  take  care  of  siicii  eontingeiieies. 
Printers  Will  Recog^nize  Sincerity. 
I  firmly  believe  that  printers  will  be  convinced  of  the 
sincerity  of  effort  toward  co-operation  wliicli  would  be 
inanife.sted  by  a  statement  from  the  wholesalers  that  the 
hong  Price  List  is  a  volnntai-y  contribution  from  them 
to  the  printers  in  order  that  the  latter  may  safely  charge 
list  prices  to  their  customers  without  fear  of  the  cust- 
omer being  able  to  purchase  paper  direct  from  the 
wholesaler  at  a  cheaper  i)rice. 

1  believe  that  the  amount  by  which  the  i)aper  jobber 
advances  his  list  above  what  he  charges  the  ])rinter  will 
come  to  be  accejjted  i)rofit  and  handling  cost  due  the 
printei-,  that  through  the  education  which  the  J)aper 
jobber  and  his  salesmen  could  spread  as  to  the  i)roper 
use  of  a  Long  Price  List  i)lus  the  efforts  of  the  ITnited 
'r\l)othetae  of  America  in  the  same  direction,  a  custom 
of  charging  fcr  stock  iiandling  and  i)rofit  can  be  made 
to  [)revail  in  oui'  industry.  Of  course,  there  will  always 
be  those  who  cheat  themselves,  but  the  net  results  will 
be  that  all  i)rinters  will  be  adding  s(miething  to  the  cost 
of  paper  instead  of  nothing,  and  the  goal  for  which  we 
can  all  strive  is  that  ultimately  they  will  add  their  cost 
and  a  jiroper  ])rofit. 

Protect  Retailers  Profit. 
A  further  consideration  that  causes  me  to  favor  the 
Long  Price  List  is  that  it  places  upon  the  wholesaler  the 
burden  of  insisting  that  the  consumer  of  paper  pay  a 
retailer's  co.st  and  i)rofit.  Under  the  existence  of  sales 
policy,  should  a  sale  be  made  to  the  consumer  and  the 
question  arise  between  that  consumer  and  his  printer  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  printer  intends  charging  a  hand- 
ling co.st  and  profit,  the  printer  must  either  lie  or  risk 
antagonizing  the  customer.  While  there  are  many  ])rint- 
ers  who  can  and  dfi  courageously  contend  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  addition  of  stock  handling  costs  and  jn'ofit 
to  every  sale  of  paper  made  by  thein,  there  are  many 
who  have  not  the  requisite  courage  to  do  this  and  who 
actually  print  i)apei-  furnished  them  without  adding 
sufficient  to  cover  even  handling  costs.  Were  such  jirint- 
ers  as  these  alone  to  be  considered,  we  might  perhaps 
look  at  the  nuitter  philosophically  in  the  knowledge  that 
such  printers  aiT  themselves  the  greatest  sufferers,  but 
tuifortunately,  every  job  taken  at  too  low  a  pi-ice  and 
every  business  failure  reacts  so  unfavorably  on  the 
whole  industry  that  the  business  of  the  weakest  must  be 
made  the  business  of  the  strongest,  and  anything  that 
will  uplift  the  industry  can  not  safely  be  neglected. 

.\s  to  the  precise  form  of  Long  Price  List  to  be  adopt- 
ed, there  are  nuiny  widely  differing  ojiinions.  T  can  only 
suggest  that  which  api)eals  to  me.  T  believe  that  a  price 
list  unifm-mly  advanced  2.")  jier  cent  above  net  selling 
l)rice  to  i)rinters  with  a  discount  of  'JO  i)er  cent  to  print - 
ei',s  is  best.  Such  a  Tjong  I'l-ice  List  is  net  complicated, 
is  easy  for  the  |)aper  jobbei-  to  invoice  under,  easy  for 
the  printer  to  determine  the  lu^t  i)riee  by  simply  miilti- 
])lying  by  8  and  pointing  off  one  place. 

A  |)rinter's  normal  stock  handling  cost  is  approx- 
inuitely  10  pei-  cent  of  the  cost  of  pap(M'.  Every  dollar's 
worth  of  paper  handled  costs  $1.10.  and  if  sold  at  $1.2.') 
leaves  a  profit  of  about  9  |)cr  cent.  Surely  this  is  a 
sufficiently  modest  in-ofit. 

1  advocate  asking  for  the  ado|'lioii  of  a  sales  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  pai">er  wholesaler  who  seeks  to  sell 
dii'cct  to  the  consninci',  which  will  commit  him  to  give 
to  the  pi'inlcr  who  arin.dly   prints  the  stock,  and   upi'U 


the  demand  of  the  printer,  a  credit  on  his  account  or  a 
rebate  in  cash  of  the  amount  of  the  difference  between 
the  net  and  list  price  on  each  such  sale,  provided  this  is 
legal. 

Some  such  policy-  as  this  is  necessary  in  order  to  make 
the  Long  Price-  Li.st  convincing.  The  intention  of  the 
Long  Price  List  is  not  to  legitimatize  the  sale  of  paper 
direct  to  the  consumer  even  at  an  advanced  price;  it  is 
primarily  to  protect  the  printer's  co.sts  and  profits. 
Since  the  wholesaler  will  have  sold  this  paper  at  more 
than  sufficient  profit,  he  can  have  no  financial  reason 
for  declining  to  return  the  profit  to  the  printer  who 
earns  it.  Without  such  sales  policy  as  that  suggested, 
there  may  well  be  suspicion  as  to  whether  the  whole- 
salei-s  have  kept  faith  in  maintaining  the  Long  Price 
List,  which  could  not  be  allayed  exce])t  b_\-  examination 
of  their  books,  a  procedure  both  impi-acticable  and  dis- 
tasteful alike  to  i)rinter  and  wholesaler. 
Ready  to  Co-operate. 

It  seems  obvious  that  if  we  ask  for  the  extent  of  co- 
operation involved  Ity  the  adoi)tion  of  the  suggestions 
made  herein,  that  we  should  be  i)rei)ared  to  offer  our 
hea;ty  eo-operation  in  return.  We  surely  ought  to  pa- 
tronize those  who  co-operate  with  us  whenever  prices  are 
('([ual  or  nearly  so,  and  whenever  paper  .suitable  for  our 
re(piii-ements  can  be  obtained. 

A  logical  adherence  to  the  ])rinci])les  upon  which  I 
contend  the  Tjong  Pi-iee  List  should  be  granted,  would 
seem  to  exclude  from  favored  classification  the  private 
jilant  and  the  publisher,  but  I  believe  that  you  will  find 
that  such  exclusion  would  be  injudicious  and  probably 
not  (piite  fail-. 

In  conclusion  1  want  to  say  that  the  Long  Price  List 
is  not  a  panacea  for  our  troubles.  Compared  with  cost 
keeping,  correct  accounting,  proper  administration, 
creative  .selling  and  the  study  of  production  and  emer- 
gency, it  is  an  insignificant  item  in  the  activities  that 
should  engage  our  attention.  But  such  as  it  is,  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  a  stej)  forward  in  the  right  directi(m. 


TEN  REASONS  FOR  A  LONG  PRICE  LIST 
ON  PAPER 

'  Anonymous  Printer,  i 

1. — It  helps  the  printer  in  carrying  out  his  logical 
function  as  the  oiu^  legitimate  retail  salesnum  of  ])aper. 

2. — It  does  more  than  any  other  single  thing  toward 
elimiiuiting  the  direct  sale  of  paper  to  the  consumer. 

3. — It  teaches  the  printer  to  think  of  paper  in  terms 
of  .selling  jirice  instead  of  cost,  and  thereby  cau.ses  him 
to  autonuitically  transmit  these  terms  to  his  customer. 

4. — It  removes  the  ])aper  dealer  from  competition 
with  his  own  biggest  customer,  the  printer. 

."). — It  gives  the  printer  his  i)rofit  even  when  paper  is 
.sold  by  the  i)ai)er  house  direct  to  the  consumer. 

(). — It  is  a  powerful  educational  factor  for  the  con- 
sumer as  it  teaches  him  proper  paper  stock  values  as  re- 
pi-csented  in  the  completed  job. 

7. — It  makes  the  charging  of  a  proper  i)rofit,  the  line 
of  lea.st  resistance,  to  the  printer  and  strengthens  his 
.selling  morale. 

8. — It  rcfluces  economic  waste  in  paper  distribution 
by  uuiking  possible  the  issuance  of  new  discount  sheets 
covering  market  changes,  thereby  obviating  the  neccs- 
sit\   for  issuing  entire  new  catalogs  and  price  lists. 

n. — It  assures  the  printer  of  getting  a  lejritimate  pro 
lit  on  the  paper  stock  used  in  his  product. 

10. — It  is  the  logical  method  of  pricing  merchandise 
for  re-sale  and  has  proved  its  stabilizing  effect  in  other 
lines  of  trade  Ihroudi  many  years  of  actual  operation. 
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"WHY-NOTS  '  OF  THE  PRICE  LIST 

As  Presented  by  the  National  Paper  Trade  Association 

of  the  United  States. 

During  llic  i)ast  tiiirty  years,  and  i)arti<-ularly  llic 
last  decade,  the  question  of  a  Net  vs.  Lonj?  Price  List 
has  received  more  than  a  fair  share  of  attention  and 
consideration  by  the  Paper  and  Printing  Trades.  It 
lias  been  so  thorouglily  studied  and  rcstudied,  con- 
sidered and  reconsidered,  that  the  subject  would  .seem 
to  be  almost  void  of  further  thrills. 

A  movement  now  appears  under  way  to  force  the 
issuance  of  Long  Price  Lists  by  the  paper  merchants 
of  tlie  TTuited  States,  and  as  the  National  Paper  Trade 
Association  lias  by  formal  i-esolutiou  declared  itself  as 
opposed  to  such  method  of  pricing,  it  is  deemed  wise 
to  present  the  grounds  for  such  action,  and  at  the 
same  time  declare  and  define  the  reasons  for  the  in- 
sistent and  persistent  ob.iections  of  the  paper  merchants 
to  this  plan  of  iiricing  paper  merchandise. 

Before  ])lunging  into  the  real  issues  of  this  contro- 
versy, it  will  be  well  briefly  to  define  the  status  and 
function  of  the  two  important  factors, — Paper  Mer- 
chant and  Printer. 

The  general  ])aper  merchant  cannot  be  described  as 
a  wholesaler  and  the  description  left  there,  as  is  the 
case  in  so  any  other  lines  of  trade.  He  sells  many 
kinds  of  merchandise  through  various  channels  for 
all  sorts  of  purposes.  It  is  not  as  if  all  papers  were 
bandied  by  one  agency,  as,  for  instance,  the  ])rinter. 
Tliere  are  wrap|)iiig  papers,  building  pajiers,  fancy 
liapers,  artists'  and  photographic  papers,  school  sup- 
plies and  many  others.  The  paper  merchant  must 
accommodate  himself  to  this  complex  role  and  establish 
and  eipii])  himself  to  serve  all  the  different  interests 
depending  upon  him.  Whatever  the  general  paper 
inerchant  is,  he  is  ALL  there  is  in  that  division  of 
paper  distribution.  If  he  is  a  wholesaler,  there  is  no 
retailer,  and  if  he  is  a  retailer,  there  is  no  wholesaler. 
It  must  be  recognized,  then,  that  in  this  dual  capacity 
certain  responsibilities  and  obligations  rest  upon  the 
merchant  that  cannot  be  denied  or  easily  sbifted  with- 
out working  injury  in  some  direction. 

The  commercial  printer  is  not  a  paper  merchant — 
either  wholesaler  or  retailer — any  more  than  he  is  an 
ink  mercliant.  He  does  not  stock  and  sell  paper  and 
l)aper  products  in  original  foi'm.  He  is  a  manufacturer 
or,  even  more  proi)erlj-,  a  converter.  He  takes  ])aper 
and  other  materials  and  puts  them  through  various 
processes  and  turns  out  a  finished  job  of  printing  in 
its  many  forms. 

The  printer  who  favors  a  Long  Price  List  will  say, 
"1  care  nothing  about  any  papers  you  sell  excejit  those 
employed  in  printing.  Give  me  a  Long  Price  List 
covering  those,  and  T  shall  be  satisfied."  This  seems 
reasonable  enough  but  it  is  not  practical  or  economical 
for  the  mercbani  to  issue  several  price  lists  covering 
different  classifications  of  paper.  Many  papers  used 
in  printing  go  into  channels  and  are  used  for  purposes 
having  no  connection  whatever  with  printing,  and  in 
those  avenues  of  trade  the  paper  merchant  meets  com- 
petition from  tradesmen  whose  least  worry  is  a  Long 
Price  List. 

Printers  advocating  the  Long  Price  List  are  seeking 
two  objects: 

First — The  elimination  of  all  direct  selling  by  paper 
merchant  to  consumer. 

Secaond — The  insurance  of  a  proper  profit  to  the 
printer  on  all  paper  he  handles. 


Tbc  paper  merchants  contend  that  these  two  ques- 
tions must  be  handled  separately  because  they  are  in- 
iliienced  by  many  varying  factors.  The  United  Typo- 
thetae  of  America,  by  coupling  the  two  questions,  is 
ignoring  certain  fundamental  coinsidf-rations  which 
are  vital  to  the  interests  of  the  paper  merchant. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  big  rpiestion  rif  dii'cct  selling 
to  the  con.sumer.  Conditions  in  the  Paper  Indu.stry  are 
and  always  have  been  such  as  to  make  it  impossible 
or,  at  least,  impractical  for  the  paper  merchant  to  re- 
fuse to  sell  certain  consumers  of  printing  papers  who 
elect  to  make  direct  purchases  of  their  sni)i)lies.  Paper 
mills,  with  their  own  distributing  equipment,  as  well 
as  brokers  and  commission  men.  continuall.v  are  solicit- 
ing this  kind  of  business  and  no  change  in  method  of 
])ricing  will  divei-t  these  puichases  to  the  printer.  Ex- 
perience proves  that  the  mere  declaration  by  a  large 
and  regular  buyer  of  printing  that  he  is  determined  to 
buy  his  paper  direct  usually  is  sufficient  to  secure  tiie 
acquiescence  of  the  printer;  the  latter  bows  to  the  will 
and  desire  of  his  customer  and  prints  the  paper,  re- 
gardless of  the  person  by  whom  or  the  price  at  which 
it  is  sold. 

These  large  direct  buyers  are  limited,  it  is  true, 
but  in  number  and  tonnage  involved  they  are  conse- 
quential factors,  particularly  iu  the  large  metropolitan 
markets. 

A  careful  study  of  this  whole  (pu'stion  of  direct 
selling  leads  to  the  conclusion  that,  with  the  elimina- 
tion of  certain  large  business,  which  both  paper  mer- 
chant and  ])rhiter  must  admit  they  cannot  control, 
the  question  resolves  itself  into  one  of  protection  busi- 
ness that  can  be  controlled.  No  one  appreciates  better 
than  the  ])a])er  inerchant  how  closely  his  interests  and 
welfare  are  bound  up  with  those  of  the  commercial 
printer.  Everything  must  be  done  to  safeguard  these 
interests,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that,  in  markets 
where  these  perplexing  questions  have  been  considered 
and  discussed  from  this  standpoint  of  mutual  interest, 
a  very  satisfactory  situation  has  been  brought  alxnit. 

It  is  conceded  by  every  fair-mided  person  that  the 
ordinary  buyer  of  printing  .should  not  be  permitted 
to  buy  his  paper  direct  and  have  it  sent  to  the  printer 
anv  more  than  he  should  buy  his  ink  or  plates  or  any 
other  component  part  of  the  finished  job.  If  the  print- 
ers, in  collalioratioii  with  the  i^aper  merchants,  would 
direct  their  efforts  and  organization  Avork  properly  to 
defining  and  restricting  such  business,  something  really 
helpful  and  constructive  M'ould  result. 

Now,  let  us  consider  the  second  question — i.  e.,  that 
of  proper  (U'ofit  to  the  printer  on  paper  handled.  The 
Pajier  Trade  never  has  contended  against. — in  fact, 
always  has  stood  squarely  committed  to, — the  principle 
that  the  printer  should  have  this  profit  or  handling 
charge  on  all  paper  pa.ssing  through  his  plant,  whether 
such  paper  was  bought  by  him  or  not. 

The  underlying  reason  for  the  Price  List  agitation 
is  the  failure  on  the  part  of  the  printer  always  to  secure 
this  profit  by  making  the  necessary  handling  charge. 
How  can  we  explain  this  failure?  Ignorance  of  good 
Inisiness  practice  cannot  account  for  it  all.  One  of 
the  big  answers  is  fear — FEAR  with  a  capital  '"F" — 
fear  of  a  competitor — fear  of  a  customer — fear  of  one- 
^elf.  Why  should  not  the  jn-inting  fraternit.v  insure 
its  own  proper  profits  the  same  as  any  other  business, 
and  not  ask  the  paper  merchant  to  be  a  martyr  to  the 
cause  of  helpine:  the  printer  do  what  the  printer  should 
do  for  himself? 

Now.  let  us  answer  the  real  question  before  us — 
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Why  Not  the  Long  Price  List? 
Here  are  some  of  the  reasons  for  the  "Why  not": 

1.  Assuming  and  agreeing  that  almost  immediately 
on  its  issuance  it  would  hei'ome  a  maftei;  of  common 
knowledge  that  the  Long  Price  List  was  subject  to  a 
discount  and  that  the  exact  amount  of  discount  also 
soon  would  be  kno\\^l,  and  again  assuming  and  agree- 
ing that  printers  could  not  or  would  not  in  every  in- 
stance secure  the  Long  Price  List  price  for  each  lot  of 
paper  and  that  there  would  be  a  tendency  among  print- 
ers to  split  or  juggle  the  discount  with  their  customers 
because  of  competition  with  one  another, — the  net  re- 
sult would  be  that  the  integrity  of  paper  prices  would 
be  absolutely  destroyed  and  the  whole  plan  would  re- 
flect discredit  on  printer  and  ]iaper  merchant  alike,  and 
the  Industry  would  revert  to  the  old  order  of  things 
wherein  price  was  pretty  much  an  unknown  quantity. 

2.  The  printers'  organizations  frankly  have  ad- 
mitted (and  it  is  quite  obvious)  that  they  cannot  obli- 
gate their  members  to  confine  all  paper  purchases  to 
merchants  issuing  Long  Price  Lists  or  to  print  only 
such  paper  as  they  may  buy.  Without  such  reciprocal 
protection,  the  merchant  would  find  himself  in  a  most 
hazardous  position. 

3.  Under  any  such  system  of  pricing,  particularly 
in  the  more  important  markets,  it  is  inevitable  that 
the  larger  consumers  of  paper  and  printing  would  seek 
and  find  elsewhere  unrestricted  lodgement  for  their 
business. 

4.  Some  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of  proprietary 
lines  of  paper  merchandise,  knowing  the  pitfalls  in  this 
whole  proposition,  positively  have  refused  to  allow 
their  distributors  to  price  their  lines  on  any  basis  other 
than  net-no-discount. 

5.  Many  items  in  a  general  paper  merchant's  stock 
never  reach  a  commercial  printing  press  and  are  sold 
through  other  channels  than  the  printing  trade.  Such 
items,  because  of  competitive  conditions,  must  carry 
net  prices,  and  it  would  not  be  feasible  or  expedient 
for  a  merchant  to  operate  with  several  price  lists. 

6.  Such  a  Price  List  opens  the  way  for  many  abuses 
and  permits  unprincipled  merchants  and  printers,  if 
such  there  be,  to  trade  on  the  credulity  and  confidence 
of  customers. 

7.  The  Long  Price  List,  as  such,  is  a  subterfuge,  is 
unsound  in  theory  and  practice  and  would  not  accom- 
plish for  the  printer  that  for  which  he  really  is  striving. 

8.  The  Long  Price  List,  with  the  suggested  revision 
in  discounts  to  care  for  the  fluctuating  markets,  is  alto- 
gether impractical.  Prices  on  all  lines  of  paper  mer- 
chandise do  not  move  up  or  down  in  unison  and  an  in- 
dividual discount  on  individual  lines  is  ((uite  out  of  the 
question. 

9.  The  method  to  be  followed  in  pricing  paper  essen- 
tially is  a  problem  of  merchandising,  and  the  responsi- 
bility for  establishing  and  maintainng  a  safe  and  sound 
method  rests  solely  with  the  paper  merchant. 

10.  The  legality  of  the  plan  suggested  for  the  appli- 
cation of  this  Long  Price  List,  at  least  in  certain  of  its 
details,  has  been  questioned  seriously,  and  the  provision 
for  rebates  certainly  appears  unethical,  if  it  is  not 
actually  illegal. 

What,  You  May  Ask,  Is  to  Be  Said  in  Defeiise  of  the 
Net  Price  List? 
We  maintain  that  the  Net  Price  List  has  done  more 
to  establish  reliability  of  i)aper  values  than  any  other 
agency.  It  has  become,  in  fact,  a  printer's  compendium 
of  paper  knowledge  and  paper  values. 


It  has  appeared  to  the  Paper  Trade  that  the  stan- 
dardization of  price  by  way  of  Net  Price  Lists  which 
were  known  to  be,  and  actually  were,  net  prices  has 
gone  a  long  way  toward  giving  the  printer  confidence 
in  paper  values  and  paper  prices  and  dispelling  from 
the  mind  of  the  individual  printer  the  fear  that  his 
competitor  was  buying  paper  merchandise  at  a  lower 
figure  than  he  was,  either  by  way  of  special  price  or 
extra  discount. 

Under  the  present  method  of  fixing  the  NET  full 
package,  or  ream,  price  as  a  standard  of  value  with 
quantity  prices  graduated  downward,  prices  can  be 
quickly  and  easily  changed  to  meet  market  conditions 
without  in  any  way  getting  over  into  the  field  of  fluc- 
tuating discounts  from  an  inflated  or  artificial  base. 

These  conclusions  have  not  been  reached  through 
any  one  experience  in  any  particular  locality,  but 
through  an  exhaustive  study  of,  and  intimate  connec- 
tion with,  the  que.stion  in  all  of  its  phases,  and  as  ap- 
plied throughout  a  large  part  of  the  United  States. 

The  paper  merchant  stands,  as  he  always  has  istood, 
l)ledged  to  a  determination  to  give  his  customer  proper 
protection,  but  he  believes  the  protection  of  the  right- 
ful domain  of  the  printer  can  be  accomplished  without 
restoring  an  obsolete  custom,  which  long  ago  proved 
Itself  unfitted  for  the  needs  of  the  Industry. 

Some  literature  recently  was  issued  in  a  campaign 
to  popularize  the  idea  of  a  Long  Price  List  and  secure 
its  adoption  by  the  paper  merchants  of  the  country. 
Among  otiier  things,  this  literature  contained  a  list 
of  ten  reasons  why  a  Long  Price  List  was  the  only 
correct  list  for  pricing  paper  merchandise.  It  seems 
entirely  fitting  that  in  this  brief  we  refer  to  these 
rea.sons  and  present  our  arguments  against  them : 

Reason  No.  1. — It  helps  the  p) inter  in  carrying  out 
his  logical  function  as  the  one  legitimate  retail  salesman 
of  paper. 

The  commercial  printer  is  not,  and  never  has  been, 
either  a  retail  merchant  or  a  retail  .salesman  of  steel! 
lumber,  leather  or  rubber.  This  statement  can  be  sup- 
])ortcd  successfully  and,  therefore,  the  Paper  Trade 
naturally  refuses  to  accept  a  conclusion  based  on  a 
false  premise. 

Reason  No.  2. — It  does  more  than  any  other  single 
thing  toward  eliminating  the  direct  sale  of  paper  to  the 
consumer. 

It  will  not  eliminate  direct  sale  to  certain  large  con- 
sumers or  to  those  who  always  have  been  recognized 
by  tlie  trade  because  of  uncontrollable  conditions  and 
the  substantial  size  of  their  purchases  as  legitimate 
direct  buj-ers. 

The  smaller  consumers  ought  to  be  absolutely  denied 
the  privilege  of  liuying  direcrt,  assuming  that  the  paper 
bought  ultimately  reaches  a  commercial  printing  press. 
It  is  altogether  possible  that  a  Long  Price  List  would 
have  just  the  opposite  effect  and  encourage  an  exten- 
sion of  the  custom  of  direct  buying  by  large  consumers. 
Reason  No.  S.—It  teaches  the  printer  to  think  of  paper 
in  terms  of  selling  price  instead  of  cost,  and  thereby 
causes  him  automatically  to  transmit  these  terms  to  his 
customer. 

Is  this  not  an  indication  of  such  inherent  weakness  as 
strongly  to  suggest  the  impossibility  of  the  printer  car- 
rying out  consistently  any  plan  or  policy  that  would 
insure  his  protection  and  profit? 

Wliy  should  tlie  nrinter  think  of  paper  in  terms  of 
cost?  It  certainly  is  not  customary  for  either  a  mer- 
chant or  a  manufacturer  to  reflect  costs  to  his  customer. 
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Reason  No.  4. — It  removes  the  paper  dealer  from  com- 
petition with  his  own  biggest  customer,  the  pnnter. 

Tliis  is  tlie  same  argument  printers  used  years  ago  in 
"connection  with  the  printed  envelope  business.  They 
wanted  protection  from  the  paper  merchant  and,  to  a 
hirge  extent,  r(;ceived  it,  with  the  result  tliat  to-day  a 
large  part  of  the  |)rinted  envelope  business  is  altogether 
diverted  from  and  lost  by  botli  i)aper  merchant  and 
])rinter. 

Thei-e  is  a  lot  of  big  business  that  we  frankly  ack- 
nowledge the  paper  meichant  and  printer  always  will 
compete  over  until  the  printer  ceases  considering  him- 
self a  retailer  of  paper.  When  he  accepts  tlie  fact  that 
he  is  a  manufacturer  or  converter  and  makes  tlie  proper 
charge  for  handling  paper,  then,  and  not  until  then, 
will  all  competition  in  paper  between  paper  merchant 
and  i)rinter  cease. 

Reason  No.  5. — It  gives  the  printer  his  profit  even 
when  paper  is  sold  htj  the  paper  house  direct  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

This  reason  involves  the  granting  of  special  rebates. 
We  are  informed  authoritatively  that,  even  in  the  few 
markets  where  the  Long  Price  List  has  been  in  vogue, 
this  rebate  plan  has  not  proved  successful  or  generally 
applicable  to  the  business.  It  is  unethical  and  savors  of 
an  apology  on  the  part  of  the  merchant  for  doing  some- 
thing he  has  no  business  to  do ;  in  other  words,  if  it 
can  be  proved  that  sucli  a  reliate  is  right  or  righteous, 
then  we  claim  such  sfiles  are  illegitimate,  and  no  method 
can  be  devised  to  make  them  legitimate.  All  of  this  is 
quite  apart  from  the  legal  phase  of  the  question. 

Reason  No.  6. — It  is  a  powerful  educational  factor  for 
the  consumer,  as  it  teaches  him  proper  paper  stock  values 
as  represented  in  the  completed  job. 

Apparently  tliis  is  is  an  opinion  held  quite  generally 
by  the  advocates  of  the  Long  Price  List.  Just  how  they 
argue  that  they  can  educate  the  large  consumer,  for 
instance,  to  feel  that  these  long  prices  represent  true 
values,  when  the  basis  of  discount  will  be  only  too  well 
known  and  a  little  investigation  and  energy  on  his  part 
will  open  up  ways,  and  a  number  of  waj's,  to  get  around 
the  coiuUtion,  is  a  mystery.  We  believe  it  will  be  a 
powerful  factor  in  destroying  confidence  in  values  be- 
cause there  are  too  many  uncontrollable  factors  to  pro- 
tect the  plan. 

Reason  No.  7. — II  makes  the  charging  of  a  proper 
profit,  the  line  of  least  resistance,  to  the  printer  and 
strengths  his  selling  morale. 

Apparently  in  this  reason  llie  liiu>  of  least  resistance 
is  sought.  What  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  a  printer 
would  develoj)  any  more  courage  in  demanding  and  se- 
curing his  legitimate  profit  under  a  Long  Price  List, 
when  he  has  not  been  able  to  do  this  under  the  present 
plan?  He  knows  perfectly  well  that  a  handling  charge 
is  legitimate;  why,  then,  does  he  not  make  it?  The  dis- 
count ])idi'it  is  fixed  at  a  largei-  percentage  than  the  one 
considenHl  re.isonahle  as  a  iiandling  cluirge  so  that 
more  latitude  would  be  afforded  for  juggling  and  split- 
ting profits.  Certainly,  all  past  experience  proves  that 
printers  would  not  succeed  in  getting  all  or,  in  many 
cases,  any  of  this  profit. 

Reason  No.  8. — It  reduces  economic  watitc  in  paper 
distribution  by  making  possible  the  issuance  of  new 
discount  sheets  covering  market  changes,  thereby  obviat- 
ing the  necessity  for  issuing  entire  new  catalogs  and 
price  lists. 

We  already  liave  exjdaincd  liow  imjiractical  it  is  to 
issue  an   arbitrary' price  list,   changing  discounts  with 


every  market  fluctuation.     This  could  be  accomplished 
only   by   having  varying   discount   sheets  theoretically 


for  every  line  of  paper  known.     If  a  Long  Price  List 
was  issued  it  would  have  to  be  i.ssucd  just  as  often  as  a 
net  list.     Varying  dis(;ounts  from  the  Long  Price  List 
would  destroy  the  ba.sis  for  uniform  handling  diarges. 
Reason  No.  9. — It  assures  the  printer  of  getting  a 
legitimate  profit  on  the  paper  stock  used  in  his  product. 
This  pi-actically  covers  the  same  ground  as  Reason  Xo. 
7.     There  is  nothing  that  can  a.ssure  the  printer  of  get- 
ting bis  legitimate  i)rofit  except  his  own  courage  and 
determination  to  follow  the  .same  line  of  wise  commer- 
cial practice  that  induces  all  bu.siness  men  to  demand 
and  secure  proper  compensation  for  services  peformed. 
Reason  No.   10. — It  is  the  logical  method  of  pricing 
merchandise  for  re-sale  and  has  proved  its  stabilizing 
effect  in  other  lines  of  trade   through    many  years  of 
actual  operation. 

Here,  again,  the  argument  is  based  en  the  premise 
that  the  printer  is  a  retailer  aiul  that  he  is  handling 
paper  for  re-sale  rather  than  for  manufacture  or  con- 
version. The  stabilizing  effect  of  the  Long  Price  List 
idea  in  other  lines  of  trade  radically  different  from  the 
Printing  and  Paper  Trades  is  no  argument  why  the  same 
results  can  be  expected  in  our  Indu.stry. 


THE  NEWSPRINT  OUTLOOK. 

Canada  exported  58,182  tons  of  newsprint  paper  to 
the  United  States  in  July,  an  increase  of  11,962  tons 
over  the  month  of  June  preceding,  according  to  a  state- 
ment just  issued  from  Washington.     American  imports 
of  newsprint  from  Europe   during  the  month  totaled 
7,882  tons,  Germany  .sending  4,535  tons,  Sweden  2,:?44. 
and  Belgium,  Denmark,  Finland  and  the  Netherlands 
making  up  the  remainder.     In  June  the  European  im- 
ports amounted  to  4,558  tons.     Taking  the  July  im- 
ports from  Europe  as  a  monthly  average  for  the  year 
it  would  mean  that  the  ITnited  States  imports  of  news- 
print from  other  countries  than  Canada  this  year,  in 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  about  them,  will  fall  be- 
low 100,000  ton.s,  or  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  normal 
American     consumption     of    newsprint.       Meanwhile, 
exports  of  newsprint  from  U.S. A.,  normally  over  5,000 
tons  a  month,  have  fallen  to  almost  500  tons.  In  nornud 
times   American  newsi)rint   exports  would  just   about 
offset  their  present  rate  of  European  imports,  leaving 
the  domestic  requirements  to  be  filled  by  Canadian  and 
American  mills.     Canadian   newsprint   authorities  de- 
duce from  tliis  statement  that  the  situation  as  to  their 
American  market  is  still  very  favorable  and  likely  to 
improve  fi-om  now  on.     There  are  iudicatinns,  such  as 
a  resumption  of  advertising  to  move  fall  goods,  an  in- 
crease in  newspaper  circulation  due  to  a  reduction  in 
the  selling   price    (Many    American    newspajiers     have 
recently  come  down  from  tliree  to  two  cents  a  copy), 
and  the  starting  u])  of  new  newspapers,  which,  they  say, 
encourages  the  belief  tliat  from  now  on  the  demand  for 
newsprint  will  gradually  increase.     Recent  reductions 
in  the  contract  price  for  paper  will  also  contribute  to 
this  end.     In  Canada  the  federal  election  campaign  is 
also  expected  to  have  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the 
newsprint  market. 


ACID  STORAGE  TANKS  ERECTED. 

W.  II.  White  of  ^Iiintreai  has  ju.sl  I'ompleted  the 
erection  of  the  acid  storage  tanks  at  Kajiu-skasing, 
Out.,  for  tlie  Spruce  Falls  Company  this  being  the 
second  large  contract  for  tanks  this  fii-m  has  com- 
pleted tliis  year  for  the  I'lilp  and  jiaper  industry. 


Septciiilici'  1.'),   ]'.m. 
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The  Structure  of  Cereal  Straws 


By  FHAXCIS  E. 
General  Summary. 

Ill  the  following-  jiaper  l.lio  results  of  a  study  of  the 
structure  of  the  four  principal  cereal  straws  have  been 
given.  The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  determine  (a) 
the  major  differences  in  structure,  especially  as  to  the 
character  ami  k'ii<;th  of  t!ie  fiber,  and  (b)  the  possibility 
of  distinguishing  tiie  cienieuts  (cellsj  of  each  in  a  ma- 
cerated product,  or  in  a  straw  paper. 

In  view  of  the  variability  and  overlap])ing  of  char- 
acters the  latter  task  is  not  an  easy  one.  The  present 
attempt  was  of  necessity  confined  to  samples  of  four 
cereal  straws  supplied  to  tiie  author.  These  embraced 
only  one  race,  doubtless  an  impure  one,  of  each  kind. 
The  findings  were  however,  cliecked  by  comparison  with 
pure,  strain  material  (or  nearly  pui'e),  with  the  result 
that  it  became  necessary  to  revise  some  of  the  conclu- 
sions. Tliis  teaches  that  a  thoroughgoing  study  of  tiiis 
.sort  must  embrace  a  large  array  of  materials,  failing 
which  the  results  must  of  necessity  be  to  some  extent 
etiuivocal,  and  subject  to  revision.  With  this  admis- 
sion, we  are  however  permitted  to  say  that  it  is  pos- 
sible by  careful  inquiry,  to  determine  the  origin  of  the 
materials  in  a  given  straw  (laper,  or  other  straw-pro- 
duct, with  considerable  certainty. 

Whatever  the  limitations  however,  of  tiiis  study,  it 
will  .serve  to  bring  forward  a  basis  for  future  ones  in 
the  same  field  without  being  negligible  with  respcc't  of 
the  amount  and  chaiacter  of  the  information  it  con- 
tains, w'hich,  in  both  regards,  is  certainly  in  measure- 
able  advance  of  the  present  available.  The  latter  is 
both  meagre  in  (pumtity  and  often  inaccurate  in  cliar- 
actcr, 

it  is  tiie  purpose  of  tiie  present  paper  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  the  structure  of  the  "straw"  of  the  barley 
(Ilordeum.),  oat  (Avena),  vye  {Secale),  and  wheat 
{Tnficum),  based  upon  specimens  from  single  locali- 
ties and  of  (H-dinary  ripeness,  or  degree  of  develop- 
ment. (1)  It  will  be  understood  tiiat  minor  structural 
differences,  such  as  characterize  various  races  of  these 
cereals,  and  even  a  single  race  grown  in  different  loca- 
lities, are  beyond  our  .scope.  Such  differences  may  well 
have  to  be  considered  in  the  event  that  the  straw  is  to 
be  used  for  special  ])urpeses,  but  in  any  event  they 
would  have  to  be  investigated  in  relation  to  such  pur- 
jxises.  * 

It  is  further  important  tiiat  the  structure  of  the 
straws  of  grasses  shall  be  well  enough  understood  so 
that  it  is  possible  to  distinguish  the  origin  of  the  struct- 
ural elements  as  they  may  be  found  in  materials,  such 
as  paper,  manufactured  therefrom;  for  it  is  easily  pos- 
sible that  litigation  may  arise  requiring  such  special 
knowledge  in  its  settlement.  That  this  task  is  by  no 
means  easy  was  the  opinion  of  Wiesner  .  (1910).  who 
has  given  much  attention  to  the  general  subject  of  jiaper 
materials.     His  conclusions,  which  indicate  the  difficnl- 


(  1  )  'i'iie  specimens  were  supplied  by  Arthur  1).  Eit- 
ttc,  Ltd.,  who  also  bore  the  major  expense  of  the  i)repar- 
ation  of  this  work.  The  co-ojieration  of  the  Forest  Pro- 
i'''cts  Ijaboi-atorx".  especially  througli  the  valued  assist- 
ance (  f  i\'r.  W.  P>.  Stokes  in  the  lu'cparation  of  negatives 
herc'ii  used,  is  heartily  acknowledged.  Mr.  G.  G.  Moe 
cnllectel  material  for  comparison  at  the  Experimental 
Farm,  Ottawa. 
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ties  in  some  detail,  are  moi-e  specifically  mentioned 
beyond.  It  is  believed  that  the  evidence  presented  in 
this  paper  is  sucJi  as  to  show  that  Wiesner  wa.s  not 
wholly  justified. 

What  is  "Straw?" 

By  ".straw"  is  meant  the  stems  of  mature  cereals  and 
the  remnants  of  various  structures,  especially  of  leaves 
which  may  remain  attached  thereto.  The  term  is  also 
extended  to  similar  plants,  such  as  esparto,  when  col- 
lected for  use.  "Hay""  is  the  .same  thing,  but  is  cut 
before  maturity,  so  that  there  is  a  much  larger  amount  of 
food  material  in  the  stems  and  leaves,  which  are  at  the 
same  time  less  indurated,  and  in  the  immature  grain 
(.seed).  When  cereals  are  cut  as  hay,  the  unripe  g  ain 
is  left  attached  —  barley  hay,  for  example,— thiis  in- 
creasing the  food  value. 

The  straw  that  is  obtained  by  machine  threshinir  is 
always  iiiore  or  less  broken,  and  in  any  event  the  leaves 
are  shrivelled  and  more  frequently  torii  away  than  othe:- 
wise.  Owing  to  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  leaves 
however,  a  part,  namely  the  leaf-sheath,  remains  rather 
tenaceously,  as  will  be  seen  later. 

In  reai)iiig,  the  stems  are  cut  off  at  about  six  inches 
fnmi  the  .surface  of  the  soil.  About  this  length  of  stem 
is  therefore  left  behind,  together  witii  the  parts  (stems 
and  roots)  which  lie  on  or  below  the  soil  surface.  In 
this  study,  excepting  only  certain  measurements  of 
stature,  these  parts  are  disregarded,  since  they  do  not 
enter  into  any  consideration  of  the  usefulness  of  straw 
as  such. 

The  Natural  Affinities  of  the  Cereals. 

The  cereals  or  grain  plants  belong  to  a  large  and  uiii 
versally  distributed  grou])  of  jihints  known  as  the 
gra.s.ses  {Gramineae).  It  need  hardly  lie  said  that  these 
plants  are  of  fundamental  economic  importance,  prim- 
arily as  food,  and  secondarily  in  manufacture.  In  ad- 
dition to  our  own  familiar  grain.s,  rice  {On/za  safiva  L.) 
uiay  be  mentioned  as  of  an  importance  as  "a  food  supply 
equal  to,  if  not  greater  than,  all  the  other  cereals  takeii 
together,  as  a  present  cccnomic  fact.  Indian  corn,  or 
maize  (Zea  maijs).  sorghum.  Kaffir  corn  ("durrha") 
cind  sugar  cane  are  other  well  known  examples  of  prime 
iiu|'"rtance.  In  tlie  orient  young  .shoots  of  the  bamboo 
are  used  as  a  vegetable.  A  very  great  variety  of  grass- 
es furnish  grazing  and  hay,  thus  adding  to  a  grand 
totality  of  usefulness,  which  is  discounted  but  little  by 
the  tact  tliat  a  very  few  grasses  are  jioisonous.  More 
than  usually  interesting  in  this  connection  is  the  fact 
that  ergot,  a  highly  poi.sonous  but  therapeuticallv  use- 
tul  product  of  grains,  is  the  hypertrophied  grain  (es- 
pecially of  rye),  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  fungus  pa- 
lasite,    {Clai'iccps  purpurea). 

Of  possibly  great  economic  importance  in  Canada  is 
the  wild-rice  iZizania  spp.)  which  furnished  a  staple 
food  for  the  Indians,  and  which  offers  an  opportunity 
for  extending  cultivation  to  lands  which  cannot  be 
drained  sufficiently  for  other  agricultural  i)urposes 

As  to  other  uses,  the  grasses  furnish  material  iir:  a 
variety  of  jnirposes  ranging  from  building  to  personal 
adornment.  In  the  tropical  regions  are  fcnnid  the  giants 
of  the  host,  the  bamboos,  which  more  especially  h\  the 
orient  grow  to  large  sizes  (70  feet  tall)  in  manv  cases 
and  furnish  an  amazing  vai  iety  of  materials  for  use  in 
building,  boat  building,  furniture  makiuff.  and  in  the 
making  of  an  endless  variety  of  .smaller  articles      The 
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si  raw  liTiii  Uk-  lieadN  nf  siii-j;liujii    (hmom-coi'ii  j   is  used 
ill  the  rnamifacture  of  brooms  and  brushes. 

The  nipchaiiical  <iiialitie.s  which  fi.x  the  value  uf  the 
material  for  these  inirposes  are  the  eomhiued  st;eiij,'th, 
lil^htiK'ss  and  sprinj^iriess  whicli  are  exeiiiplit  ieil  in  tlie 
hifjiiest  defiree  in  tiie  split  bamboo  fisliin;;  rod.  Kven 
ordinary  .straw  of  common  grains  shows  these  (pialities 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  relatively  to  the  amount  of 
material  in  it.  One  needs  but  to  reeall  the  lightness 
and  stiffness  of  a  lemoiuide  st:aw — now  largely  sup- 
I)laiite(!  by  imitation  straws  made  of  pa])er  and  paraf- 
fine — to  realize  this. 

The  Structure  of    Straw   in    General;  Gross  External 
Structure. 

As  has  been  indicated,  .straw  consists  of  two  ])arts, 
the  stem  and  the  attached  leaves.  The  stem  is  composed 
of  straight  stretches  of  approximately  cylindrical  shape 
and  vat  ions  lengths,  the  intrrnodes,  articulated  at  the 
nodes.  Properly  s))eaking  tlie  node  is  merely  the  trans- 
verse region  of  the  stem  from  which  arises  a  leaf.  In 
tlie  grasses  however,  the  base  of  the  leaf  is  usually 
swollen,  forTning  a  prominent  band  (motile  organ)  about 
the  base  of  the  succeeding  internode  (figure  1.).  In  the 
dried  straw  this  swollen  collar  is  shrunken,  and  ])re- 
sents   characters   whicli    enables   one    to    distinguish    be- 


Leaj^  l/ai/e 


Uoule 


Cla 


a/ 


Leaf-s/ieal/i 
/nter/7oc/e 


-Mot/le  organ 


/Voc/e 


---/nternoc^e 


twccn  the  kinds  of  straw  here  under  consideration  in 
some  degres. 

The  leaf  is  composed  of  two  parts,  the  leaf-sheath 
and  the  hUidr.  The  leaf-sheath  is  the  lower  portion  which 
spi'ings  from  the  node  and  folds  about  the  internode 
above.  At  the  top  of  the  sheath  the  blade  springs  away 
from  the  .stem,  and  at  this  point  is  found  a  membranous 
projection  which  clasps  the  stem  apparently  as  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  sheath,  known  as  the  ligule  (figure  1, 
2!)).  The  edges  of  the  blade  sometijues  project,  clasp- 
ing the  stem  (figure  'I'd).  The  projections  are  called 
auricles  or,  more  simply,  elates.  The  size,  shape  and 
other  features  of  this  (;rgau  serve  as  distinguishing  marks 
for  identification,  which,  in  the  absence  of  the  grain 
and  its  accompanying  parts,  are  relatively  of  great  use 
in  the  recognition  of  the  kind  of  straw  (Carrier,  1917). 

At  the  base  of  the  blade  there  is  always  a  more  or  less 
conspicuous  transverse  zone,  the  collar,  having,  when 
well  developed,  much  the  same  .structure  as  that  found 
in  the  swollen  base  of  the  leaf  sheath,  (as  e.g.  in  orchard 
grass).  When  inconspicuous,  as  is  the  ca.se  in  the  grains 
here  to  be  considered,  the  collar  is  indicated  only  by  a 
more  or  less  evident  thickening  of  the  veins  as  they 
traverse  it.  The  collar  is  a  motile  (U'gan  analogous  to 
the  swollen  leaf  sheath  base,  and  at  this  point  the  blade 
bends  into  a  position  approximately  at  right  angles  to 
the  axis  of  the  plant. 

The  swollen  leaf  bases,  which  may  here  be  called  false 
nodes  for  the  lack  of  a  better  term,  aiT  important  organs 
by  which  the  growing  grass  shoot  maintains  its  upright 
l)osition.  Should  young  grain  be  "lodged",  the  upper 
portion  of  the  .stem  will  readily  regain  a  vertical  posi- 
tion, and  on  examination  it  will  be  found  that  the  re- 
quisite bending  has  been  confined  wholly  to  the  false 
node  and  tlie  ensheathed  base  of  the  included  internode. 
as  evidenced  by  the  unequal  develoi)ment  of  the  false 
node  on  the  upper  and  lower  sides.  It  is  only  rarely 
that  the  lower  parts  of  straw  do  not  show  more  or  less 
bending.  The  false  nodes  and  leaf  sheaths,  incidentally. 
help  to  distribute  the  strains  imparted  to  the  straw  by 
bending,  as  e.  g.  under  a  heavy  wind,  so  that  the  break- 
ing of  the  stem  at  the  base  of  an  internode  is  usually 
obviated.  This  view  of  the  mechanics  of  the  grass  straw- 
has  been  denied,  but  without  good  reason.  As  a  matter 
of  fact  the  younger  tissues  of  the  internode  are  at  the 
base,  and  the  weight  of  the  p:irts  above  could  not  be 
successfully  supported  during  development  were  it  not 
for  the  leaf-sheaths.  This  is  very  obvious  in  growing 
corn  (maize).  In  the  dead,  dry  straps  the  false  nodes 
very  obviously  form  supporting  bands,  strengthening 
the  sliaft  at  these  points.  To  be  sure  the  tissues  are 
in  this  condition  hard  and  indurated,  while  in  life  they 
are  much  softer  and  more  iiliable.  In  any  event,  how- 
ever, the  mechanical  value  of  the  false  node  is  but  con- 
tributory, while  its  primary  function  is  that  of  a  motile 
organ,  as  above  explained. 

The  leaf  in  the  grasses  is  always  conspicuously  ribbed 
and  veined,  the  veins  running  jiarallel.  except  for  their 
gradual  convergence  toward  the  apex,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  the  stem,  except  at  the  nodes,  where  the  veins 
liraneh  and  redistribute  themselves  into  the  leaf  and 
next  node  above.  (2)  In  harmony  with  the  anatomical 
scheme  underl>ing  the  structure  of  gra.sses,  there  is  an 
evident  elongation  of  most  of  the  external  and  internal 
structures.  (To  be  continued.) 


Fig.  1.  —  Longitudinal  sections  through  a  node  of  whe:it 
-straw.  The  broken  lines  indicate  the  shape  of  the  leaf  base 
tfalse  node)   when   dry  and  shrunken. 


(2~l  This  topic  is  apart  from  the  present  purpose,  and 
hence  will  net  be  further  mentioned.  Those  interested 
niay  consult  Chrysler,  1906. 
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Two  Volumes  of  Text  Books  are  Ready  for  Delivery 


The  following  paragraphs  are  taken  frofta  the  four 
page  letter  which  is  being  distributed  by  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Papi?r  Assoeiation. 

Why  Books  Are  Needed. 

Dear  Sir: — Successful  nren  are  constantly  study- 
ing, it  is  only  by  stud\'irig  and  by  applying  the 
knowledge  thus  obtained   Ihat  they  AKK  successful 

There  are  many  men  from  maker  and  i-cci  boy  to 
superintendent  aiul  manager  who  want  to  learn 
more  about  the  industry  which  give  them  a  live- 
lihood, and,  by  study,  to  fit  themselves  for  promo- 
tion and  increased  earnings. 

The  war  of  competition  is  on,  and  the  battle  will 
be  won  by  those  who  have  knowledge.  How  will 
you  obtain  your  knowledge  of  the  industry?  Will 
you  get  It  in  the  hard,  .slow  school  of  experience  or 
will  you  take  the  weapon  provided  for  you  by  the 
men  of  your  own  trade — a  set  of  text  books  prepared 
by  th^  best  brains  in  the  Canadian  and  United  States 
industry  ? 

These  books  are  unique  in  that  they  represent  the 
co-operative  effort  of  tbsi  Pulp  and  Paper  Indu.stry 
of  a  whole  continent.  Every  cent  of  the  cost  of 
preparing  them  has  been  borne  by  the  pulp  and 
paper  mill  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  the 
price  asked  for  these  text  books  covers  only  the 
actual  cost  of  their  publication. 

You  have  only  to  glance  over  the  synopsis  on 
page  3  to  discover  the  unusual  attention  to  detail 
with  which  which  the  subject  has  been  treated. 

Can  you  afford  to  be  without  these  books? 

CANADIAN  PULP  &  PAPER 

ASSOCIATION. 

Do  You  Know? 

The  measure  of  a  man's  value  to  the  world  and  to 
his  business  is  the  knowledge  he  possesses  and  applies 
to  his  work.  It  is  his  understanding  of  the  reasons 
for  the  various  processes  used  in  his  trade  which  lifts 
him  above  the  machlTies  he  operates.  But  he  nuist 
"know,"  not  guess.  There's  no  suivr  way  of  testing 
your  knowledge  than  by  trying  to  answer  such  a  list 
of  ((uestions  as  that  given  below.  Don't  be  surprised 
if  you  miss  one.  There's  so  much  to  be  learned  about 
the  pulp  and  paper  industry  that  no  one  man  can 
possibly  know  it  all.  That's  why  it  has  taken  the 
combined  (d'forts  of  many  expei'ts  to  compile  these 
text  books,  to  answer  the  thousand  and  one  questions 
which  are  constantly  arising.  Look  over  tliis  list, 
and  ask  jourself  if  jou  know: 

What  is  meant  bi/  consistriicy? 
How  to  find  how  much  air-dry  pulp  in  a  car? 
How  to  read  a  blue-printf 
Why  alum,  is  put  in  the  l>eaterf 
Why  a  press  roll  is  crowned? 
The  dimensions  of  common  sizes  of  paper? 
How  to  find  Wir  production  of  a  paper  mnchini  .^ 
What  becomes  of  the  while  u'atrrf 
How  to  put  on  a  wire? 

Why  chemical  pulp  lasts  longer  than  mechanical? 
What  production  to  expect  from  a  wet  machine? 
Mliji  sulphite,  soda  and  sulphate  pulps  are  so  named? 
Why   the   three   primary   colors   will   produce   nearly 
erery  shade? 


Tile  difference  betiveen  "slow"  and  "free"  slock,  ie- 
tiveen  "wove"  and  ^'laid"  paper? 

Why  pulp  for  bond  paper  requires  lomjcr  beating  than 
for  boot:  paper? 

The  difference  in  conditions  for  cookiny  newsyrade 
and  ea sy -bleach in (/  sulphite? 

■What  These  Books  Contain. 
Some  idea  of  the  scope  of  these  text  books  may  be 
gained  from  the  folloMdng  synopsis.  Though  this  syn- 
op.sis  presents  but  the  barest  outline  of  the  many  .sub- 
jects treated  upon,  it  will,  nevertheless,  j-epay  the  most 
careful  reading.  Even  a  glance  at  this  outline  will  show 
that  no  text  books  even  remotely  approaching  these  in 
breadth  of  treatment,  have  ever  before  been  available  in 
the  piilp  and  paper  field. 

Synopsis  of  Contents: 

VOLUME  I.— Arithmetic,  Reading  Working  Draw- 
ings, Mathematical  Applications,  Elementary  Physics. 

VOLUME  II.— Mechanics  and  Hydraulics,  Element- 
ary Electricity,  Elementary  Chemistry. 

VOLT^ME  Ill.—Properties  of  Pulp  Woods.  Wood 
Preparation,  Mechanical  Pulp.  Sulphite  Pull).  Soda 
Pulp,  Sulphate  Pulp,  Treatment  of  Pulp.  Refining  of 
Pulp,  Bleaching  of  Pulp,  Testing  of  Pulp. 

VOULME  IV.— Preparation  of  Rag  and  Other  Fi- 
biTS,  Treatment  of  Waste  Papers,  Beating  and  Mixing, 
P^ngine  Sizing.  Coloring.  Loading,  Paper  Making  Mach- 
ines, Hand-Made  Paper. 

A'OLUME  v.— Tub  Sized  Papers.  Manufacture  of 
Special  Papers,  Boards,  etc.,  Finishing  Operations, 
Paper  Testing.  General  Mill  Equipment,  Coated  and 
other  Treated  Papers,  Mill  Organization,  Dictionary  of 
Pai)ers.  Tables,  etc. 

These  five  volumes  cover  modern  practice  of  pulp  and 
l)aper  making  in  a  most  practical  manner  and  in  lang- 
uage that  cannot  be  misunderstood.  Tiiey  include  even 
the  fundamentals  of  mathematics  aiul  science,  so  essen- 
tial to  undei'standing  the  mechanical  and  chemical  pro- 
cesses and  apparatus  which  are  fully  explained  and  pro- 
fusely illu.strated.  Wliile  prepared  especially  to  meet 
the  needs  of  correspondence  in.struction  and  home  study, 
they  are  equally  well  adapted  for  classroom  use  and 
reference  piu'poses. 

It  is  distinctly  to  your  interest  to  consider  most  care- 
fullv  the  opportunity  here  presented  to  you  in  the  form 
of  these  books  and  with  a  view  to  increasing  your  earn- 
ing power.  By  so  doing,  you  not  only  improve  your 
chance  for  promotion,  but  in  an  important  way  help  to 
rai.se  tiie  status  of  your  industrv. 

Volumes  T  ami  II  for  preliminary  instruction  in 
fundamental  mathematics  and  elementarj-  science  are 
now  on  sale  at  $5.00  per  volume.  In  the  selection  of 
classroom  problems  hearing  on  the  principles  and 
nract'se  of  pidu  and  uaper  manufacture,  in  illustrations 
and  in  tvnogranhv  thev  renresent  the  highest  standard 
iu  textbook  ii"bli,shing.  Volumes  III,  IV  and  V  on 
Prenaration  of  Puln  and  ]\Ianufacti>re  of  Paper  are  in 
pi-fnnrntion  and  will  be  issued  shortl.v. 

T''p  Pnln  and  Paner  Magazine  is  en-operating  with 
the  Cana'lian  Pnln  and  Paner  Association  and  has  been 
a'inointed  d'stribnt'nsr  cTeent  for  the  textbooks.  As  no 
profit  is  antioi'iated  in  the  transaction,  it  is  necessars'  to 
a.sk  that  all  orders  be  aecomnanied  b^-  remittance.  Fill 
out  the  enclosed  order  and  nuiil  it  to-dav. 
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HOW  THE  MIXER  WORKS. 

The  teiideiK-y  in  mo(l(M-ii  news  mills  today  is  to  get 
away  from  the  u.se  of  beaters.  In  place  of  beaters, 
there  is  used  what  is  known  as  a  mixing  tank.  These 
tanks  refiniro  the  use  of  slush  stock,  ground  wood  stock 
lieing  punipcd  from  the  decker  chest  into  the  mixing 
tiiiik  up  to  a  certain  level,  after  which  enough  sulphite 
is  added  to  fill  the  tank  nearly  to  the  top,  the  number 
of  inches  of  sulphite  put  into  the  tank  indicating  the 
percentage  of  sulphite  that  there  will  be  in  the  finished 
sheet  of  paper.  Into  this  tank  is  also  placed  any  siz- 
ing or  coloring  matter  that  may  be  used  in  the  .sheet, 
anil  then  by  means  of  .some  form  of  agitation  the  ma- 
terial in  the  tank  is  thoroughly  mixed. 

The  Jones  mixing  tank  here  described  is  really  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  a  man's  size  edition  of  the  old 
egg  beater  which  we  have  all  .seen  in  use  in  the  kitchens 
of  our  homes.  In  this  respect,  however,  it  is  entitled 
to  the  name  "beater."' 

Down  in  the  botton  of  the  tank,  fastened  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  vertical  shaft  is  a  large  cast  iron  propellor, 
exactly  like  the  propellor  used  on  the  steamers  that  are 
being  built  in  our  shipyards.  In  the  center  of  the  tank 
and  surrounding  the  propellor,  there  is  a  steel  cylinder, 
supported  from  the  sides  of  the  tank.     The  propellor 


WHAT  IT  COSTS  TO  PLANT  ARTIFICIAL 
FORESTS. 

The  first  .survey  of  tin-  a'lual  co.st  of  commercial 
|)lanting  of  forests  now  being  made  by  the  Woodlands 
Section  of  the  American  Paper  aiul  Pulp  Association, 
is  showing  some  surprising  results,  indicating  that  the 
costs  are  much  lower  than  has  customarily  been  estim- 
ated. The  i)ai)er  mills  of  the  county  are  beginning  on 
an  extensive  scale  to  grow  from  the  seed  np  their  trees 
from  which  their  future  paper  mill  will  be  made,  and 
the  chief  haiulicap  to  success  is  now  found  in  taxation 
methods  which  prove  a  constant  ilrain  on  the  owner 
during  the  period  of  growing  the  crop. 

The  cost  figures  have  been  classified  liy  tlistricts. 
The  .\'ew  York  cost  is  figured  at  less  than  $15  an  acre 
in  most  cases.  One  extensive  |)lantation  cost  $l-i  per 
acre,  including  cost  of  stock.  Another  figured  the  co.st 
of  seedlings  at  $4  per  thousand,  while  still  another 
found  that  by  planting  tree  seeds  in  an  ordinary  truck 
garden  as  an  auxiliary  cro]),  it  cost  only  $40  to  $50  to 
proiluce  '200,000  trans])lants.  The  success  of  the  New 
York  state  plantations  ranged  from  90  to  99  per  cent 
of  survivals. 

One  big  Canadian  comjiany  found  its  cost,  planting 
much  closer  than  is  the  custom  in  the  Tnited  States,  to 
be  $15.12  an  acre.  Ohio,  planting  cottonwoods,  fixed 
the  cost  at  $i:ii)8  per  acre. 

New  Jersey  plantings,  with  a  wide  variance  in  species 
and  locations,  found  a  cost  varying  from  $5  to  $15  per 
acre.  Vermont's  costs  ran  to  no  higher  than  $12,  with 
an  average  of  $9  per  acre  and  the  New  England  suc- 
cess ill  general  ran  high,  ranging  from  !^0  to  95  percent 
of  survivals. 

This  low  cost  figure  for  establishing  new  forests,  in- 
dicate that  there  will  be  a  wide  expansion  of  reforest- 
ation activity  by  paper  mills  in  the  east  which  must 
grow  trees  for  their  future  supply  or  depend  on  im- 
ported raw  material. 


shaft  is  turned  by  means  of  a  mortoise  gear  and  driv- 
ing pulley  on  the  top  of  the  tank,  as  shown  clearly  by 
the  illustration.  The  direction  of  rotation  of  this  iiro- 
pellor  and  the  pitch  of  the  blades  is  such  that  the  stock 
is  sucked  down  through  the  inside  of  the  cylinder  and 
is  discharged  from  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  toward 
the  curved  bottom  of  the  tank,  which  deflects  it  up- 
ward again,  as  indicated  by  the  arrows  in  the  illustra- 
tion. In  this  way  a  very  thoi-ough  mixing  of  the  ma- 
terial ill  the  tank  is  obtained. 

The  form  of  mixing  tank  above  described  is  the  one 
in  use  at  the  Camas  plant.  At  the  West  Linn  plant  the 
mixing  is  done  by  agitators  connected  with  a  vertical 
shaft,  and  not  by  a  propellor  as  in  the  Jones  tanks.  In 
other  mills  agitators  are  not  used  in  these  tanks,  but 
a  pump  is  depended  on  to  do  the  mixing,  this  pump 
drawing  stock  from  the  bottom  of  the  mixing  tank  and 
delivering  it  into  the  to])  of  the  tank. 

No  doubt  all  of  us  have  seen  the  outside  of  these 
tank.s,  but  we  have  not  all  had  a  chance  to  see  inside 
of  the  tank,  we  hope  this  little  article  will  make  clear 
"how  it  works." — Making  Paper. 


A  large  nunilici-  oF  ini|iiirii's  have  i)ccii  coming  in  to 
the  cffice  of  the  .New  ^'ork  State  Harge  Canal  at  Albany 
relative  to  the  shipment  of  wood  imlp  consignments  via 
the  canal  route.  Many  of  the  large  users  of  wood  piil)) 
buy  their  jiroduct  from  Canadian  firms  and  it  is  thought 
that  the  water  route  by  way  of  the  Geat  Lakes  and  the 
Rarge  Canal  can  be  used  at  a  great  saving  over  rail 
routes.  Utica  users  rf  juilp  are  i>articularly  interested 
since  they  have  found  that,  even  though  they  must  lake 
care  of  shiiiments  from  the  liarge  Canal  terminal  to 
their  warehouses,  rates  figure  are  much  lower  than 
any  other  present  means  of  shipment. 

The  Federal  Power  Commission  has  issued  a  license 
to  the  Alaskan-Ainericau  Paper  Corporation,  permitting 
them  to  engage  in  pajier  making  operations  in  the  Ton- 
gass  National  Forest  near  Ketchikan.  -Maska.  This 
brings  to  a  consummation  iilans  of  interests  back  of  this 
concern,  which  have  been  long  endeavoing  to  establish 
in  the  inanufncture  of  jiul))  and  paiier  in  the  far  North. 


The  directors  of  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Company. 
have  declared  a  dividend  of  l-'*4  per  cent.,  payable 
October  1st,  to  .shareholders  of  record  September  20. 
That  ought  to  catch  the  eye  of  some  of  the  calamity 
howlers,  whose  voices  were  heard  reeentlv. 


Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Company  (Incorporated)  have 
moved  their  New  York  Office  to  41  East  Forty-Second 
Street,  New  York  City. 
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British  Trade  News 

(From  Our  LoikIdii   ( 'orrespoiideiit). 

London,  Aii^'.  31,  1920. 

There  is  a  ray  of  hope  for  improvement  in  business 
looming  in  the  paper  industry  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
Someone  may  ask  how  this  conclusion  is  arrived  at ! 
Well,  I  am  one  who  Ix'lieves  in  the  labor  market  as  a 
barometer   indicating   the   signs   of    progress   of   trade 
and  then  I  look  to  the  shipping  lists  for  further  evid- 
ence.    A  Scotchman  may  have  his  opinions  of  trade  in 
his  own  beloved  land;  an  Englishman  will  study  his 
case  as  it  is  present  in  the  Noi'th  of  England  and  the 
gentleman  of  the  South  will  give  an  outlook  from  his 
point  of  view.     Addoil  to  these  arc  the   Irishmen,  who 
are  fighting  against  local  ti'oubles  and  im|M)rtations  of 
paper.    So  that  when  all  the  opinions  are  taken,  sorted, 
and  weighed,  there  is  always  a  balance  found  wanting. 
Therefore,    statistics    and    the    shipping    lists    are    the 
nearest  ad.iuncts  to  tell   the   true  story.     Today  they 
show  that  there  is  more  work  being  done  in  the  pajx-r 
mills,  there  is  moi'e  employment,  and  business  is  mak- 
ing a  gratifying  recovery  in  a  steady  and  wholesome 
manner.    Now  mills  are  not  being  run  on  a  charitable 
basis,  but  on  business  lines.     They  are  absorbing  more 
workers;  they  are  not  doing  it  for  charity — they  are 
getting    busy    aiul    the    uncniploynient    list    is    slowly 
coming  down  each  day.    •Judging  by  the  shipping  lists 
and  the  news  about  London — usually  dropped  at  the 
table  of  the  evening  meal — more  orders  are  reaching 
the  manufacturers  and  even  the  wrapping  paper  sec- 
tion is  looking  lively.     The  outlook  is  certainly  bright 
and  the  return  of  business  for  August  and  September 
may  be  very  encouraging.     Newsprint   still   stands  at 
6y2  to  7  cents  a  pound  according  to  contracts  made. 
The  other  day  I  was  speaking  to  a  big  consumer  of 
newsprint  from  the  provinces,  HO  miles  from  London, 
and   he  told  me  that   he  was  paying  7   cents  a   pound 
— and  and  the  |ia|)er  was  not  half  as  good  as  Canadian. 
Depression  On  The  Continent. 
Reports   from    France    and   Belgium    show    that    the 
paper  industry   in   these   places   is   passing   through    a 
critical  period.     Markets  have  been  lost   and  workers 
in  many  of  the  mills  are  on  short  time,  in  fact  in  some 
cases  only  half  the  complement  of  mill  hands  are  em- 
ployed.   The  only  people  showing  signs  of  activity  are 
the  board  Tuills  in  Fraiu'e  and  it  is  stated  that  they  are 
doing  a  fair  amount  of  trade.     In  Scandinavia  labour 
troubles  are  still  in  existence  and  Norway  is  suffering 
most  of  all.     The  root   of  the  evil   is  the   question   of 
wages  and  threats  are  being  made  on  both  sides — em- 
ployers and  employees — as  to  what  the  idtimate  result 
will  be.    Scandinavia  has  been  very  unfortunate  since 
the  l)eginning  of  the  year  with  the  labor  demands  and 
the   emiiloyei's   ai'c   just   as   stubborn    as   the   workers, 
.(iermany  and  Hungary  are  slowly  plodding  along,  but 
complaints  arc  being  made  against  the  dullness  of  busi- 
ness. 

Newsprint  Consumers  v.  Producers. 
The  newsprint  (•(lusunicrs  in  the  United  Kingilom 
have  returned  to  the  fight  against  the  paper  industry 
being  classified  as  a  "key"  industry  under  the  safe- 
guarding (if  Industries  Act,  known  as  the  Anti-Dumj>- 
ing  Act.  It  is  now  law  and  comes  into  force  on  October 
1st.  When  the  paper  industry  was  de-controlled  it 
was  strongly  recommended  that  it  should  become  a 
"key"  industry  and  it  is  up  to  the  Board  of  Trade  to 
say  so.     From  what  I  can  hear  the  papermakers  are 


going  to  prove  that  thej^  should  be  safeguarded  by  the 
Act  where  there  is  unfair  competition  and  an  irregular 
rate  of  exchange.  That  is  all  they  ask.  They  do  not 
object  to  fair  competitiou,  but  they  do  object  to  coun- 
tries with  debased  rates  of  exchange  sending  paper 
into  the  English  market  and  selling  it  at  less  than  the 
cost  price  of  the  Slngli.sh  product.  The  consumers  can- 
not see  the  point — and  they  do  not  intend  to  either — 
beeau.se  it  is  to  their  advantage.  They  do  not  want 
to  pay  61/.  and  7  cents  a  pound  for  newsprint  if  they 
get  a  foreign  product  for  6  cents  or  less — a  price  which 
the  British  mills  cannot  i)i-oduee  at.  According  to  the 
new  Act  foreign  made  goods  are  liable  to  an  ad  val- 
orem duty  of  33  1/3  per  cent  if  sold  or  offered  for  sale 
in  the  United  Kingdom  (1)  At  prices  below  the  cost 
of  production  (95  per  cent  of  the  wholesale  price  at 
the  mill)  in  the  country  of  origin;  or  (2)  At  prices 
which,  owing  to  depreciation  of  currency  in  the  coun- 
try of  origin  (not  being  a  part  of  the  British  Empire), 
are  below  the  prices  at  which  similar  goods  can  be 
profitably  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
When  referring  any  mattei'  under  (1)  and  (2)  to  a 
committee  the  Board  of  Trade  shall  direct  that  the 
committee  .shall  report  also  on  the  effect  which  the 
imposition  of  a  duty  on  goods  of  an.v  particular  class 
or  description  would  exert  on  employment  in  any  in- 
dustry using  goods  of  that  class  or  descrijition  as  mat- 
erial. The  consumer — printers,  publishers,  and  news- 
papers— say  the.v  come  under  the  last  provision. 

The  Method  Adopted. 

1  have  mentioned  thai  this  lu-w  Act  comes  into  force 
(in  October  1st  and  it  woidd  he  as  well  for  the  Can- 
adian Trade  Commissioner  or  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  London  to  watch  the  interests  of  the  Dominion 
pajier  and  jiulp  men.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  will 
do  my  share.  Now  the  Board  of  Trade  will  set  up  a 
jicrmancnt  body  of  |)crsons  having  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial ex])crience.  When  an  application  is  received 
for  an  industry  to  be  safeguarded,  five  men  will  be 
selected  from  the  permanent  body  to  see  if  the  pai-- 
ticular  industry  should  be  scheduled  under  the  Act 
and  the  Hoard  of  Trade  will  not  refer  any  matter  in- 
volving a  (juestion  of  the  depreciation  of  currency  in 
a  country  unless  they  are  satisfied  that  the  value  of 
the  currency  in  relation  to  British  sterling  is  less  by 
33  1/3  per  cent,  or  upwards,  than  the  par  value  of  ex- 
change. Cermany,  Finland,  and  Austria  are  the  coun- 
tries to  which  the  Act  ma.v  appl.v.  The  consumers  say 
Sweden  also,  but  that  is  not  so  as  under  an  old  agree- 
ment with  the  Imjierial  Government  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way cannot  be  interfered  with — neither  can  France. 
The  consumers  also  say  that  Canada  and  Newfomid- 
land  may  be  left  out  of  account,  but  so  far  as  paper- 
making  is  concerned  clause  2  safeguards  the  Dominion 
iind  it  is  questionable  if  there  eoidd  be  an.v  interference 
with  Newfoundland. 

A  Ca^e  in  Point. 

Supposing  the  Board  of  Trade,  after  receiving  an 
application,  agrees  that  the  industry  of  papermakiug 
is  one  that  should  be  safeguarded  and  brought  under 
the  Act  they  refer  the  application  to  the  five  gentle- 
men selected  from  the  main  body  for  consideration 
and  evidence.  The  committee  of  five  must  not  include 
any  man  whose  interests  may  be  materially  affected 
by  any  action  the  matter  decided  to  take,  and  the 
evidence  can  be  taken  publiel,v  or  privately — what- 
ever they  may  decide— but  all  the  persons  interested 
and  concerned  in  the  issues  involved  are  entitled  to 
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be  ill  attoiulanee.  The  papermakers  will  consequently 
make  <iiit  their  case  against  countries  with  "depre- 
ciation of  currency"  in  the  presence  of  the  consumers 
and  judging  by  the  threats  already  thrown  out  by  the 
latter  gentlemen  they  .are  determined  to  expose  the 
alleged  high  profits  made  by  the  paper  mills  in  war- 
time. They  will,  however,  have  their  work  cut  out  for 
them  to  do  so,  as  the  consumers  are  totally  ignorant 
on  the  sub.ject  of  paper  production  and  its  costs.  It 
will  be  a  '" ding-dong"  fight,  with  its  amusing  sides. 
To  one  who  understands  both  sides,  the  consumers  and 
producers,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  former  are 
tackling  the  subject  from  the  wrong  direction  and  the 
latter,  if  Mr.  Foster,  of  the  Papermakers  Association, 
and  a  few  other  good  ones  get  at  them,  will  soon  show 
that  the  eonsuiiu-rs  have  "got  hold  of  the  wrong  end 
of  the  stick."  But  amidst  all  these  revalent  and  irre- 
valent  issues,  the  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that 
under  the  Act  as  it  stands  today — and  it  is  law — a 
Dominion,  such  as  Canada,  could  come  under  clause 
one  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  Canadians  should 
give  instructions  to  their  representatives  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  to  watch  their  interests  during  the 
operations  of  the  Act.  There  is  no  antagonistic  feeling 
against  Canadian  products,  but  in  all  flocks  there  is 
bound  to  be  a  hot-head  out  for  doing  mischief. 


WHALEN  MILLS  REPORT  PROFITS. 

Indications  of  a  good  business  year  for  the  Wlialeu 
Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  are  seen  in  the  report  for  the 
year,  ended  February  28,  1921,  .submitted  to  the  share- 
holders at  Vancouver.  Operating  profits  were  $1,208,- 
854,  compared  with  .$878, .549,  aiul  after  deduction  of 
taxes  and  charges  and  writing  down  log  inventories, 
but  before  depreciation,  there  was  net  profit  of  $530,- 
603,  compared  with  $323,757.  Current  assets  show  a 
small  surplus  over  current  liabilities,  but  the  position 
in  this  regard  has  materially  improved  since  a  year  ago. 
Current  assets  now  stand  at  $2,017.8i)5,  aganst  $1,152,- 
747  last  year,  and  current  lialiilities  are  $1,919,118, 
against  $2,184,424  last  year. 

Inventories  have  arisen  to  $7,725,042,  against  $1,003,- 
080.  Current  liabilities  incluile  an  dbligation  to  the 
Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  of  .$925,000,  wliereas  the  debt  to 
bankers  a  year  ago  was  $1,330,178.  There  is  an  item 
of  accrued  wages  this  year,  amounting  to  $111,987,  and 
another  of  accrued  interest  on  bonds,  debentures  and 
notes,  $139,875,  compared  with  .$98,223  last  year.  The 
company's  investments  remain  unchanged  at  $20,000 
in  Victory  bonds.  Property  assets  are  entered  at  $16,- 
976,053,  against  $15,455,074  last  year.  Total  assets  are 
$19,657,663,  against  $16,818,608. 

President  McOarry  reports  that  during  the  j'car 
$858,735  was  spent  on  capital  iniprovenients.  being 
chiefly  on  the  completion  of  the  work  commenced  in 
the  previous  year,  and  the  imiirovement  of  power  con- 
ditions at  the  Port  Alice  plant.  The  sum  of  $100,000 
of  6  per  cent,  first  mortgage  and  refunding  gold  bonds, 
and  $100,000  gold  notes  were  retired  during  the  year, 
and  the  sinking  fuiul  provision  for  retirement  of  gold 
notes  increased  by  $88,354. 

"To  provide  for  the  extraordinary  deiireciation  in 
certain  commodity  prices  in  the  latter  months  of  the 
year,",  says  Mr.  McGarry,  "practically  .$300,000  was 
written  off  the  book  values,  cliiefly  on  logs  and  finish- 
ed products.  The  valuations  placed  on  all  inventories 
were  cost  or  market,  which  ever  was  the  lower. ' 

"While  the  ]-)ulp  markets  were  very  satisfactory  for 


the  first  part  of  the  year,  full  advantage  was  not  en- 
joyed by  j'our  company  by  reason  of  the  construction 
work  l)eing  carried  on.  The  markets  suddenly  declin- 
ed last  fall  to  a  very  marked  extent,  which  reflected  on 
your  earnings. 

"All  con.struction  work  has  now  been  completed,  and 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  present  management  to  make  no 
further  capital  expenditures  unless  essential  to  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  industry." 

The  comparative  production  by  the  Whalen  Company 
for  the  past  three  vears  was  as  follows: 

1921.       1920.       1919. 

Pulp  (tons) 51,731     47,962     41,814 

Lumber  (,M.  feet) 8,423     12,731     20,081 

Boxes  (M.  feet) 536       1,493       1,896 

Shingles 53,824     61,198     49,190 

DESIGNER  OF  RECORD  NEWS  MACHINE 
RESIGNS. 

Mr.  (ieorge  D.  Kilberry,  who  has  been  chief  engineer 
of  the  Paper  Machinery  Dept.  of  the  Dominion  Engine- 
ering Works,  Ltd.,  is  retiring  from  that  position  on 
Oct.  1,  but  is  not  ready  to  announce  his  plans  quite  yet, 
but  expects  to  remain  in  Canada.  Mr.  Kilberry  come 
in  from  the  United  States  to  take  charge  of  the  design 
of  the  new  Laurentide  Machines  and  has  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  them  well  ahead  of  all  previous  records 
for  news  print  machine  speed.  The  Dominion  Engineer- 
ing Works  did  well  in  choosing  him  and  now  have  the 
enviable  reputation  of  having  built  the  first  machine  in 
the  world  to  make  high  grade  newsprint  successfully 
and  continually  at  more  than  1000  feet  per  minute.  In 
fact,  it  look.s  as  if  the  Laurentide  machines  can,  and 
will,  be  run  at  1100  feet. 


CHANGE  OF  ADDRESS  FOR  T.A.P.P.I. 

Changes  are  impending  ui  the  secretary's  office  of 
the  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  In- 
dustry. The  office  itself  has  been  removed  from  542 
Fifth  Avenue  to  the  general  offices  of  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  18  East  Forty-First  Street, 
New  York,  where  quarters  have  been  provided  on  the 
sixth  floor  by  Executive  Secretary  Baker. 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  T.A.P.P.I. 
takes  place  this  week  on  Thursday,  September  15,  at 
which  important  action  will  be  taken  concerning  the 
l)roposed  Fall  Meeting  at  Washington  and  other  points, 
October  IS  to  21.  There  is  a  growing  sentiment  among 
the  officers  of  T.A.P.P.I.  and  the  committee  of  arrange- 
ments for  the  meeting,  that  the  severe  depres.sion  now 
existing  in  the  paper  industry  is  a  reason  why  the  Fall 
Meeting  should  either  be  cancelled  or  postponed  to  a 
date  in  1922.  A  definite  decision  on  this  question  will 
be  reached  at  the  meeting  of  the  executive  committee, 
at  which  new  ])olicies  for  the  As.sociatitn  are  also  likely 
111  be  put  into  effect. 


FREIGHT  RATES  ON  PULPWOOD  LOWERED. 

'riie  JIauitiil)a  government  has  ln'cn  sui-cessful  in  hav- 
ing freight  rates  on  pulpwood  lowered.  Premier  Nor- 
ris  announced  that  the  new  rate  would  bo  the  same  as 
that  on  cordwood,  the  extra  charge  on  ptdpwood  of  2V2 
cents  i>er  hundredweight  having  been  removed. 

Asked  if  the  government  intended  pressing  the  board 
of  railway  commissioners  further  for  reduced  freight 
rates.  Premier  Norris  said  the  government  would  ex- 
haust every  effort  to  have  the  rates  lowered  before  this 
year's  grain  crop  starts  to  move  in  (|uantities  to  the 
head  of  the  lakes. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW   OF   RECENT   LITERATURE. 

A-1.  Determining  Moisture  Content  of  Wood.  Chem. 
Met.  Eng.,  xxiv,  964  (June  1,  PJ21)  ;  Pulp  and  Paper. 
xix,  61()  (Juue  9,  19'21).  A  .specified  weijjlit  of  wood 
chips,  u.sually  100  Gin.,  is  immersed  iu  kerosene  in  a 
flask  of  retort,  and  the  mixture  is  heated  until  all  the 
moisture  has  been  driven  off.  The  latter  is  cooled  in 
a  condenser  and  collected  in  a  graduated  cylinder, 
along  with  the  small  amount  of  oil  which  is  vaporized. 
The  amount  of  moisture  in  the  chips  is  read  directly 
from  the  graduate.  This  method  has  been  checked  for 
accuracy  with  the  method  of  weighing  samples  before 
and  after  oven  drying,  and  the  variation  found  to  be 
less  than  1  percent. — A.  P.-C 

A-1.  Soluble  Carbohydrates  in  Pine  Wood.  S. 
SCIIMIDT-NIKLSKX.  Tekn.  Ukeblad,  Ixvii,  :i5;^.') 
(1920)  ;  Chem.  Ztg.,  xlv.  Rep,,  :!2,  (1921 );  J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.,  xl,  342A  (May  31,  1921).  Pine  wood  felled  in  the 
spring  was  finely  rasped,  and  after  extraction  M'ith 
ether  was  repeatedly  extracted  by  alternate  boiling 
with  water  or  0.3  percent  acetic  acid  aiul  treatment 
with  alcohol.  Ry  more  than  twenty  successive  extrac- 
tions a  yield  of  soluble  matter  was  obtained  equal  to 
12.04  percent  of  the  original  wood  or  13.9  pei'cent  of 
the  dry  substance.  In  the  determination  of  reducing 
sugars  by  Kjeldahl's  method  1  Gm.  of  the  dried  extract, 
before  inversion,  reduced  0.1898  Gm.  of  copper,  and 
after  inversion  with  2  percent  hydrochloric  acid  it  re- 
duced 0.61.5.5  Gm.  of  copper.  A  substantially  similar 
extract  was  obtained  from  piiiewood  felled  in  the 
winter,  but  the  yield  in  this  case  .was  only  one-seventh 
of  that  mentioned  above.  Pentosan  determinations  on 
the  extract  indicated  about  23  percent  of  xvlose. — 
A.  P.-C. 

A-3.  Papyrus  Pulp.  RAYMOND  FOURNIER.  Pape- 
terie,  xliii  (ilay  10,  1921).  Description  of  papyrus, 
of  its  microscopical  characteristics,  and  method  of 
])reparation  of  the  paper  pulp.  The  fibers  are  fine, 
regular,  cylindrical,  but  generally  rather  short,  the 
extremities  being  pointed  and  sometimes  bifurcated. 
They  are  0.5-3  mm.  long  (av.  1.80)  ;  0.008-0.025  mm.  in 
diameter  (av.  0.012).  The  felting  power  (length/dia- 
meter) is  150,  which  is  rather  good.  The  lumen  goes 
right  through  the  fiber  and  is  about  one-third  of  the 
diameter.  The  fibers  are  colored  light  yellow  by 
iodine  and  sulphuric  acid,  darkei'  >ellow  by  chloi'ide 
of  zinc  and  aniline  sulphate,  and  red  by  phloroglucinol. 
The  pxirified  cellulose  fibers  are  colored  violet  by 
chloriodide  of  zinc.  Papyrus  may  be  treated  by  lime 
or  cold  caustic  soda,  but  the  regular  soda  jirocess  is 
the  one  best  suited:  and  by  varying  the  conditions  of 
working  (percent  of  caustic  soda,  time  and  pressure 
of  cooking)  different  qualities  of  pulp  are  obtained 
suitable  for  practically  all  kinds  of  papers.  The  stems 
are  crushed  between  rollers,  boiled  for  a  few  minutes 
in  water,  caustic  soda  added,  and  the  whole  boiled 
some  time  longer.  The  material  is  then  dsfibered  and 
thoroughly  washed.  By  using  3  to  14  per  cent  of 
caustic  soda  (on  the  M'eight  of  the  dry  raw  materiaH 
yields  of  45  to  18  per  cent  of  pulp  were  obtained,  and 
the  total  time  required  for  the  treatment    (exclusive 


of  di-yino-  was  never  more  than  two  hours.  The  pulp  is 
bleached  to  a  cream  color  with  a  fairly  low  consump- 
tion of  sodium  hyp<^ichlorite. — A.  P.-C. 

A-5;  A-14.  Action  of  Sodium  Hydroxide  on  Wood 
Pulp.  W.  (J.  HARDING.  J.  Phys.  Chem..  xxv  201-3 
(1921j;  J.  Soc  Chem.  Ind.,  xl,  342A  (May  31,  1921). 
The  product  remaining  after  heating  wrapping  paper 
with  1  percent  sodium  hydroxide  solution  at  100"  Cent 
amounted  to  about  60  percent  of  the  original  material, 
though  absolute  equilibrium  was  not  reached  ever, 
after  thirty  hours'  treatment.  With  6  percent  sodium 
hydroxide  the  same  result  was  obtained  in  about  six 
hours.  Lignocellnlose  could  be  detected  in  the  mat- 
erial after  treatment.— A.  P.-C. 

A-12.  Chemical  Reaction  Affects  Casein  Glue  Chem 
Met.  Eng.,  xxiv,  964  (June  1.  1921)  ;  Pulp  and  Paper' 
XIX,  613  (June  9,  1921).  The  decompo.siti.ni  of  ordin- 
ary alkaline  casein  glues  is  not  due  to  the  action  of 
bacteria  or  molds.  It  appears  to  be  due  entirelv  to 
chemical  action  of  the  alkali  in  the  glue.  This  "con- 
clusion is  based  on  the  following  ob.servation.s.  In- 
creasing the  amount  of  alkali  in  the  glue  increa.ses  the 
rale  of  decomposition  when  the  glue  is  kept  Avet :  glncs 
containing  no  sodium  hydroxide,  although  deficient 
in  some  important  respects,  do  not  decompose  as  rapid- 
ly as  similar  glues  containing  .sodium  hydroxide.  Cul- 
tures of  molds  and  bacteria  could  not  be  obtained  from 
decomposed  alkaline  glues.  Some  chemicals  which 
have  antiseptic  properties  are  found  to  improve  ea.sein 
glues,  but  this  improvement  is  due  to  their  chemical 
action  rather  than  to  their  toxic  properties.  Glues  can 
be  completely  decomjwised  in  a  short  time  at  temperat- 
ures above  that  at  which  bacteria  can  live. — A.  P.-C. 

A-14  &  15.  New  Test  for  Lignin.  P.  GASPARTS 
Pharm.  Monats.,  i.  121-9,  137-46,  153-60  (1920)  •  Chem 
Zentr.,  Ixxxxii,  II,  584  (1921);  J.  Soc.  Chem  Ind  xl 
343A  (May  31,  1921).  Dignified  cell  walls  may  be 
distinguished  from  those  consisting  of  unaltered  eellii- 
lo.se  by  means  of  a  15  to  40  percent  solution  of  cobalt 
thiocyanate  which  colors  lignified  membranes  blue. 
The  reaction  probably  results  from  adsorption;  it  is 
more  sensitive  and  trustworthy  than  Maule's  perman- 
ganate reaction  or  the  phloroglneinol-hvdrochloric 
acid  test.— A.  P.-C. 

A-14  &  0  Determination  of  Starch  in  Presence  of 
CeUulose.  K.  KAILFERSCII  Z.  Nahr.  Genussm., 
XXIX  (June  15,  1920);  Chimie  et  Industrie,  v.  >  Mjiy 
1921).  Ammoniacal  copper  oxide  is  used  to  di.ssolve 
the  cellulose  which  prevents  the  diastase  from  acting 
on  the  starch  grains.  The  copper  is  then  precipitated 
by  means  of  hydrogen  sulphide,  and  the  diastase  is 
allowed  to  act  in  the  presence  of  the  precipitated  eop- 
lier  sulphide  for  about  six  hours  at  65°  Cent,  The 
liquid  is  filtered  and  the  sugar  inverted  by  heating 
with  hydrochloric  acid  under  a  reflux  condenser.  The 
glucose  thus  formed  is  determined  by  means  of 
Periling "s  solution.  Two  determination^  were  run 
simultaneously  on  two  portions  of  0.2  Gm.  of  flour,  to 
one  of  which  was  added  a  solution  of  0.02  Gm.  of  filter 

(Continued  on  page  962) 
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UMTED  STATES  BOTES' 


A  clarion  cal!  I'm-  action  on  the  forest  i-y  (|ncstioii  has 
been  issued  l)v  tin-   Amciican   Forestry   Association.     It 
urges  upon  imblishcrs  tiie   necessity    for  takin-r   imme- 
diate steps  for  the  replenishing  of  forest  crops  to  fur- 
nish future  pulp  material.     In  a  statement  based  upon 
a  recent  report  of  tlie  Committee  on  the  Elimination  of 
Waste  in  Industry  of  the  American  Enjrineering  ('(mn- 
eil,  the  American  Forestry   Association   makes  the  sug- 
gestuon  to  the  World  Press  Congress  meeting  in  Hono- 
fulu  next  month  that  it  adopt  a  program  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  preventable  wastes— notably  fi-om  conflagrations 
—and  also  that  it  put  into  effect  without  further  dela>- 
some    com|)reiiensive    reforestation    |)lan.      "There    are 
81,000.000  acres  of  idle  land  in  liie  Pnited  States  that 
should  be  put  to  work  growing  trees  at  once,"  the  as- 
sociation's statement  concludes,  "This  is  a  proposition 
directly  tied   up   with  national   iii-osperity  now   and   in 
the  future.     All  the  inoiiev  in  tlic  work  wcjrld  will  not 
buy  food.     All  the  money  in  tlie  world  will  not  produce 
trees  to   order.     We  most   begin   right   now  to   iirotecl 
■-vhat  forests  we  have  and  t<i  save  forest  crons  every  year 
iust  as  we  have  corn  and  wheat  crons,     Tlie  Committee 
on  the  Elimination  of  Waste  in  Indnsti-v  has  lu'i-formed 
a  valnable  service,  but  the  U'reat   waste  is  idle  land,  and 
a  great  iiart  of  it  is  in  the  East  and  Middle  West  close  to 
the  greatest  consumers,  who  are  n(>w  naving  thoosands 
of  dollars  on  freight  rates,  to  sav  nothing  of  a  high  mar- 
ket  price.'"      T(mching    upon    what    it    regards    as   the 
practical  idiases  of  the  situation,  tiie  association  noints 
out  that  "there  is  no  oucstion  but  that  a  neroetnal  sup- 
ply of  pulowood  for  all  needs  is  a  i)0ssible  and  feasible 
scheme.     It  will  not,  however,  come  merely  for  the  ask- 
ing.    There  must  be,  first,  a  proper  national   forestrv 
law  with   adeciuate   iirovisions    for   fire   nrotection    and 
^'overnment  of  reforestation  on  a  scale  lartre  enough  to 
demonstrate  the  economic  soiindncss  id'  the  idea:  second, 
every  ether   State  most    ado'>t   thorooch-goinff  forestr\- 
principles   with   ))rovisions    to    protect    growing   timber 
from  exorbitant  taxation:  and.  finally,  with  these  laws 
as  a  basis,  the  pulp  and  iia|>er  industry,  together  with 
all  other  wood-using  industries,  must  be  made  to  see 
that    in   practical   reforestation     and   conservation     lies 
their  only  salvation.     To  accoinplish  these  three  things 
will  re(iuire  the  united  effort  of  every  man  and  woman. 
We  should  not  leave  to  anv  group  of  foresters  and  Ic- 
gislatcrs  the  sole  initiative  in  solving  such  an  important 
economic  problem;  but.  by  the  continued  expression  of 
our  thought    and  conviction,  we  can   urge  those  groups 
to  suppl>'  our  imminent  needs. 

As  the  result  of  a  recent  conference  held  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington.  D.C.. 
and  attended  by  representatives  of  the  paper  and  allied 
industries  as  well  as  members  of  the  Bureau  staff, 
committees  were  chosen  to  take  up  the  .several  phases 
of  Avork  connected  with  paper  standardization.  T'his 
lu'eliminary  conference  was  attended  by  representatives 
of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  As.socia1ion.  the  Tech- 
nical Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industrv.  the 
I'nited  Tyi>othetae  of  America  the  American  Engineer- 
ing Standards  Committee  and  i>aiier  manufacturing  and 
merchandising  establishments.  The  committees  api>oint- 
ed  are  on  classification,  definitions,  simplification   and 


specification.     They  will   report  on  tlicir  fimlings  back 
to  the  bureau. 

Damage   cstiniatetl    to    reach    a   total    several    uiiilion 
dollars  was  caused  by  destructive   forest    fires  reiKtrted 
from  \;irious  parts  of  the  country  during  the  past  week. 
.+].0()().()0(l  is  the  a|)proximate  loss  sustained  tlirongli  a 
.stubboi-n  fire  which,  among  other  things,  destroyed  the 
town  of  Jeffris,  Wis.,  early  in  the  week.     Tiiis  jdace  is 
some  twelve  miles  from  Khinelander.  and  its  principh' 
industries   c(  nsisted    of   bi;:    lumber    mills,    a    pulp    and 
])a|)cr  |)laiit  and  a  rcfi-igerator  factor.x'.     These,  at   last 
aecotint.s,  were  in  danger  of  complete  destruction.  Two 
hotels,  tlie  theatre,  several  stores  and  dozens  of  homes 
were  burned.     A  ten  mile  blaze  to  the  north  and  soutli 
of  Arthydc,  Minn.,  called  out  1.00(1  seldiers  of  the  Min- 
nesota  National    (luanl    as   fire-figiiters   in    addition    to 
the  regular  and  volunteer  forces  that   were  working  to 
check  the   fires.     Despite  their  combined     efforts,  tlic 
village  of  White  Pine  was  wiped  out,  and  the  fires  con- 
tinue at  this  writing  only  slightly  checked,  having  been 
fanned   u])   anew   when   a   thirty   mile   wind   sent    them 
out   be.vcnd  the  control   of  fire  lines.      Two   otlier     ex- 
tensive fires,  one   in   the  vicinity  of  Old  Town.   Maine. 
and  the  other  on  the  Idaho-Montana  l)order.  were  sub- 
dued wJien  rains  or  subsiding  winds  came  to  the  aid  of 
tlie  fire  fighters. 

The  Argo  Pai>er  .Mills  Cm  poi-ation.  reccntl.v  incor- 
pciated  nnder  tlie  laws  of  Delaware  with  a  capital  of 
ii<;^.0()().000  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  print  i)aper. 
has  actpiired  the  old  plant  and  buildings  of  the  Argo 
Comiiany  at  Gloucester,  X.  J..  an<l  has  completed  j)lans 
for  their  remodelling  upon  an  u|)-to-date  basis.  The 
new  concern  will  deliver  its  entire  product  of  newsprint 
to  the  Pliiladelphia  .\iirth  A»iirlc<ni  and  the  Philadel- 
))hia  Btcoril.  long  term  contractural  arrangements  hav- 
ing been  entered  into  to  that  effect.  The  ])lant  is  in  a 
location  convenient  to  the  nuarters  of  both  newspaper 
(|uarters.  being  .iust  across  the  river  from  Philadelphia, 
and  making  the  haul  of  the  rolls,  after  ferriage,  .iust  as 
near  as  at  present  from  the  warelKUises.  It  is  more  than 
probalile  that  tlie  first  machine  to  be  installed  in  tlie 
factery  will  be  turning  out  paper  no  later  that  next 
•Tannar.x-.  Beginning  with  about  ')0  tons  a  day,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  I'OO  a  day  will  be  reached  with  the  installa- 
tion of  the  last  machine  in  another  .vcar  or  two.  The 
officers  of  the  new  corporation  are  V.  M.  Waife,  of  the 
Reliance  Mill  and  Trading  Corporation.  X'ew  York;  pre- 
sident: X.  A.  Considine.  head  of  the  Pajier  Ilou.se  of 
Pennsyhania.  secretarv;  and  Raymond  J.  Considine. 
treasurer.  The  latter  is  also  an  official  in  the  Pai>er 
House  of  Penn.s_\lvaiiia. 

AV.  II.  Carter".  D.  II.  Greene  and  F.  .M.  Gill,  accord- 
ing to  an  annoiiiicemeiit  made  by  (Jill  &  Co.,  brokei-s, 
Denver,  Colo.,  have  purcha.sed  the  main  building  of  the 
old  Platte  River  Paper  Mill  Couii)an.\-  in  Denver  and 
will  begin  as  socn  as  the  plant  can  be  ]nit  into  shape  to 
manufacture  i>aper  lu-oduets — iirincipally  tissue  nap- 
kins and  wrapping  paper.  The  ciunpan.v  is  to  be  known 
as  the  Colorado  Pai>er  PnMlncts  Company.  Waste 
pajier  will  be  used  exclusively  as  raw  material.  Ultim- 
ately the  company  intends  to  branch  out  in  the  manu 
factnre  of  flat  news  jirint. 
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The  ('aii;i(li;ui  Xiitioiuil  Exhibition,  wliicli  ;iniiuiill\' 
renders  Toroiitu  tlie  .Mecca  t'l-din  all  over  the  country 
for  those  who  wisli  to  keep  a])n'ast  of  the  times  in  agri- 
cultural, scientific,  artistic  and  industrial  progress. 
was,  this  year,  admittedly  the  most  successful  in  a 
long  line  of  notable  successes.  For  one  thing,  the 
attendance  ecli|)sed  all  previous  records — a  result,  no 
doubt,  largely  due  to  the  fine  weather  tliat  prevailed, 
almost  unhi-okenly,  throughout  the  fortnight.  For 
another  thing,  the  Exiiibition  has  become  more  thor- 
oughly and  ade(juately  systematized  than  it  used  to 
be.  Aiul,  thirdly,  this  year's  exhibits  were  on  an  £ven 
largei'  and  more  rejjresentative  scale  than  ever.  The 
Ontario  (Tovernment's  Foi'cstry  l)e|)artment  was  rcs- 
])onsiblc  foi'  a  very  comprehensive  exhibit.  "Algon- 
quin Pai'k,"  wiiich  should  ])rove  of  very  gi-eat  value 
in  giving  the  ])eople  of  Canada  some  indication  of  the 
vast  and  varied  forest  wealth  of  the  Province.  In 
addition  to  exhibits  of  the  fish  found  in  Ontario's 
lakes  and  rivers,  and  of  the  aninuil  denizens  of  the 
forests,  there  was  a  striking  display  of  tlie  woods,  such 
as  spruce,  balsam  and  pojjlar  in  use  in  the  pulp  and 
l)a])er  ijidustry.  One  very  interesting  exhibit  dealt 
with  the  important  subject  of  re-afforestation.  The 
dev(>lo])ment  of  white  pine,  ,iack  pine,  Scotch  jiine  and 
so  forth,  in  \ai'ious  periods  of  their  existence, — one 
year's,  two  year's  growth,  and  so  foi'th, — was  very 
strikingly  shown.  Many  first-rate  exhibits  cnuinaled 
from  paper  firms.  And  an  exhibit  which  at- 
tracted as  much  attention  as  any,  by  reason  of  its 
marked  tastefulness  of  arrangement  and  floral  decora- 
tion, was  that  of  the  Interlake  Tissue  Mills,  of  Merrit- 
ton,  Ont.  This  Company  sliowed  a  very  comjilete 
range  of  luncheon  sets  and  outing  specialties,  as  well 
as  towels,  wraps,  etc. 

Ijabor  Day  at  the  Exhihil  ion,  this  \ear,  was  the  only 
exception  to  the  splendid  weather  which  generally 
prevailed.  Hut  the  rain  did  not  arrive  in  time  to 
interfere  with  the  parade  which  wa>5  of  enormous 
dimensions.  A  section  of  the  |)ara(le.  which  was  of 
more  than  oi'dinary  interest  this  year,  was  that  in 
which  the  striking  iirinters  figured.  These  took  care 
that  their  l)anners  and  so  forth  siiould  leave  the  i)ul>lic 
in  no  doubt  as  to  the  principle  for  W'hich  they  conceive 
themselves  to  be  on  strike.  Some  of  tlie  s))eeches  nuide. 
this  Labor  Day,  by  the  way,  were  of  a  more  extremist 
tyi)e  than  is  usual  in  Toronto.  An  impoi-ted  Lalioi- 
M.  P.  from  Oreat  Hritain  nuule  an  able,  but  veliement. 
sjieech,  in  whi(di  he  arraigned  conditions,  i)otli  in  tliat 
and  in  this,  with  impartial  bitterness. 

Speaking  of  tlie  striking  printers\  bv  the  wa.v,  these 
are  as  confident  as  ever  that  the.\'  cannot  be  brought 
to  tiie  emjilo.xers"  terms.  Tf  the.x'  can  liold  out  —  and 
tliei'e  seems  no  overt  reason  to  doiilit  their  financial 
aliilit.v  so  to  do — and  it  the  employers  continue  to  li'ain 
ex|ierl  printers  in  tiieii-  school^as  the.v,  in  turn.  ])i'o- 
fess  that  they  will  do — that  it  is  ,in>l  on  the  cards 
that  the  strike  ma.\-  iMid  in  rather  nnifpic  fashion  in  not 
formally  ending  a1  all — if  one  ma.v  use  such  an 
Irishism,  in  other  words,  neither  employers  nor  em- 
ployees ma.v  give  in.     But,  by  degrees,  the  former  nui.v 


gel  I  he  coinplcmcnt  oT  woi-kers  liic.\  i-cijiiirc  li.\  gradu- 
ally filling  the  places  of  the  strikers  witii  the  men  and 
women  they  are  training.  At  the  same  time,  a  straw 
may  show  which  way  the  wind  blows.  And,  if  one 
or  two  things  which  have  recently  come  to  the  writer's 
ears  be  correct,  the  striking  printers  have  .some 
grounds  for  their  confidence  that  they  are  going  to  get 
"the  long  end  of  the  stick,''  so  to  speak;  at  the  mo- 
ment, one  can  say  no  more  than  that.  But  interesting, 
(levclo|iments  ma.v  occur  at  any  time. 

The  announcement  that  the  Caiuida  Papei'  iiox  Com- 
pany intends  to  manufacture  pai)cr  barrels  has  evoked 
a  good  deal  of  interest.  The  barrels  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  manufacture  will  be  used  for  the  shii>ment 
of  flour,  lard,  sugar,  butter  and  so  forth.  Arrange- 
ments ai'e  in  progress  for  the  installation  of  the  re- 
(piisite  machiner.v  \'i>v  the  manufactui-e  of  these  barrels. 

The  Province  of  Quebec,  which  leads  the  other  Pro- 
vinces in  the  matters  of  forest  protection,  ins])eetion 
and  conservation,  intends  shortly  to  put  into  effect  a 
scheme  for  reforesting  lliree  million  acres  of  waste 
lands.  The  Pi'ovincial  Dei)artment  of  Lands  has  opened 
a  nurser.v  at  Berthierville  and  has  commenced  experi- 
mental  plantations  at  Lachute  among  other  jilaces. 

A  despatch  from  Zurich  states  that,  owing  to  the 
lieav.v  deniands  made  on  the  Hungarian  bank  note 
printing  machiner.v,  it  wore  out,  and  the  Hungarian 
Government  was  forced  to  engage  a  large  Zurich  print- 
ing firm  to  turn  out  for  it  five  billion  kronen  worth 
of  notes.  Before  long,  however,  the  Hungarian  Gov- 
ernment found  that  it  was  running  short  of  papei-. 
Conseciuentl.v,  it  has  .just  ordered  another  five  billion 
ki'onen  worth  from  the  same  Zurich  firm. 

At  the  moment  of  writing,  there  is  nuu-h  talk  in  i>ulp 
and  paper  circles  of  the  likelihood  tliat  this  week  will 
see,  in  one  wa.v  or  another,  a  definite  termination  of 
the  uncertaint.v  that  has  prevailed  so  long  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Riordon  Compan.\',  Ltd.  It  is  no  seci-et  tliat  the 
cieditors  wish  to  have  matters  brought  to  an  issue  in 
one  wa.v  or  other.  In  fact,  the  writer  was  talking  with 
one  of  tiiem.  the  other  da.v.  who  expressed  his  views 
verv  emphatically  in  this  sense.  A  meeting  of  repre- 
sentatives of  bondholders  interests  in  the  United  States 
was  held  in  Boston  last  Frida.v,  and  rumors  of  various 
kinds  are  rife  as  to  the  kind  of  action  that  was  then 
decided  on.  The  (daim  of  FuIKm-  anil  Comi>an.v.  the 
contractors,  against  the  Riordon  Compan.v  for  nearl.v 
•fil  .000.000  has  now  reached  the  courts.  If  was  neces- 
sary that  thi.s  stej)  should  be  taken  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  this  Compan.v  has  a  workman's  lien  against 
the  Riordon  concern,  in  order  that  this  claim  should  be 
established.  But  the  step  in  (piesti(Ui,  it  is  said,  does 
iu)t  foreshadow  further  action  b.v  Fuller  and  Compan.v 
of  a  kind  inimical  to  the  interests  of  the  Riordon  ('om- 
pan.v.  It  is  said  thai  the  claims  of  other  (M)neerns  with 
workmen's  liens  bring  this  da.ss  of  indebtedness  up  to  a 
total  of  :};l',000.000  or  thereabouts.  Among  the  various 
iMiniors  fl.ving  around,  that  to  which  most  credence 
seems  to  attach  is  that  tlie  Compan.v  will  surrender  to 
the  bond  trustees,  and  that  the  latter  will  either  sell 
the  assets  or  ^\'ill  carry  on  the  concern,  for  a  time. 
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(Coiitiiiucd  irom  page  959). 
paper  in  animoiiiacal   copper  oxide,   and  exactly   the 
same  result  Mas  obtained  in  both  cases. — A.  P.-(". 

A-15.  Distinctive  Tests  for  OxyceUulose  and  Hydro- 
cellulose.  C.  G.  SCHWALBE  and  E.  JiECKER. 
Berichte,  liv,  545-50  (1921 ) ;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xl, 
295A  (May  Ifi,  1921).  Experiments  were  made  with 
oxycelluloses  prepared  from  cotton  by  the  action  of 
bleaching  powd(*r,  permanganate,  and  hydrogen  perox- 
ide, respectively,  and  from  purified  cellulose  (cellulose 
for  nitration)  by  the  action  of  bleaching  powder,  and 
a  hydrocellulose  prepared  by  the  action  of  5  percent 
sulphuric  acid.  The  airdried  material  (1  Gm.)  was 
mixed  with  water  (about  50  Cc.)  and  titrated  with 
N/.100  sodium  hydroxide  solution.  Litmus  or  phenol- 
phthalein  (at  80°  Cent.)  was  used  as  indicator,  the 
results  being  similar,  but  the  end-point  rather  sharper 
with  the  latter.  The  titrations  did  not  proceed  very 
smoothly  but  were  complete  within  a  few  hours  (the 
acids  are  very  sparingly  soluble  and  only  slowly  neut- 
ralized). With  bleaching  powder  oxycelluloses  a  very 
slight  alkalinity  was  observed  directly,  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  acids  were  largely  present  as  their  calcium 
salts;  when  the  material  was  incinerated  and  the  alkal- 
inity of  the  ash  added  to  the  observed  acidity,  the 
expected  values  were  obtained.  It  is  thus  shown  that 
the  "total  acidity"  of  the  oxycelluloses  is  very  consi- 
derably higher  than  that  of  the  hydroeelluloses  or  of 
the  original  materials.  The  presence  of  oxycellulose 
iji  overbleached  cellulose  was  readily  demon- 
strated in  a  similar  manner.  Hydro-and-oxy- 
cellulo.se  may  be  readily  distinguished  qualitat- 
ively by  mixing  the  preparations  with  distilled 
water  and  adding  a  drop  of  methyl  orange.  The  liquid 
is  colored  yellow  in  nearly  all  cases  but  is  reddish 
orange  with  certain  oxycelluloses.  A  few  Cc.  of  con- 
centrated sodium  chloride  solution  is  then  added, 
which  leaves  the  color  of  the  cellulose  or  hydrocellul- 
ose suspensions  almost  or  entirely  unchanged  but  gives 
a  wine  red  coloration  to  the  oxycellulose  preparations. 
The  method  may  be  made  quantitative  by  titrating 
back  with  N/100  sodium  hydroxide  solution;  methyl 
red,  however,  sliould  be  used  as  indicator,  since  the 
end-point  with  methyl  orange  is  indistinct. — A.  P.-C. 

A-15.  Polysaccharides.  III.  Cellulose.  P.  KARRER 
aiul  P.  WIDMKK,  Helv.  Chim.  Acta,  iv  (1921);  J. 
Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xl,  ;U2A  (May  -U,  1921).  Comparison 
of  the  yields  of  eellobiose  octoacetate  obtained  by 
treating  cellulose,  eellobiose  methylcelloside,  cellulose 
triacetate,  and  methylcellocide  acetate  with  acetic  an- 
liydride  and  sulphuric  acid  under  similar  conditions, 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  celhdose  must  contain  at 
least  about  50  percent,  and  possibly  more,  of  ready 
formed  eellobiose  complex.  ITcss  junl  Witlclsbach's 
fornuda  for  cellulose  [see  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxix. 
512A  (.Tulv  31,  1920);  also  Paper,  xxvii.  13  (Dec.  1, 
1920),  14  "(Dec.  8,  1920),  15  (Dec.  15,  1920)]  cannot, 
therefore  be  accurate,  as  it  indicates  only  33  percent  of 
preformed  eellobiose! — A.  P.-C. 

A-15.  Structure  and  Optical  Activity  of  Cellulose. 
K.  HESS  and  E.  MESRMER,  Berichte,  liv,  834-41 
(1921)  ;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xl,  342A  (May  31 
1921).  Levallois'  observation  that  solutions  of  cellu- 
lose in  ammoniacal  copper  are  optically  active  is  eon- 
firmed  and  the  activity  is  proved  to  be  due  to  the  cel- 
lulose content.  Under- slightly  varying  conditions  the 
values  [d]  =  about  —950°  and  -  1000°  are  found. but 
accurate  work  is  particularly  difficult  with  the  blue 


light.  On  the  other  hand,  the  "regenerated"  cellulose 
is  optically  inactive  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid 
solution,  as  are  also  ethereal  solutions  of  ethyl  cellu- 
lose, aqueous  alkaline  solutions  of  xanthate  (viscose) 
cellulo.se,  and  jellies  of  cellulose  in  neutral  salt  solu- 
tions. Cellulo.se  presents,  therefore,  a  marked  example 
of  "latent  asymmetry,"  thus  resembling  mannitol, and 
it  appears  that  ammoniacal  copper  hydroxide  behaves 
toward  it  in  the  same  manner  as  boric  acid  or  borax 
toward  the  simpler  carbohydrates.— rA.  P.-C. 

A-15.  Chemical  Constitution  of  Cellulose.  K. 
FREl'DENHERC!.  Berichte,  liv,  767-72  a921)  ;  J. 
Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xl,  :!42A  (.May  16,  1921).  Cellobiose 
octacetate  can  be  isolated  in  yield  corresponding  with 
the  presence  of  35  percent  of  cellobiose  in  the  original 
material  in  a  single  operation  when  cellulose  is  treated 
with  a  mixture  of  acetic  anhydride  and  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  at  a  low  temperatiire,  the  operation  re- 
quiring about  fourteen  days.  An  indirect  estimation  of 
the  loss  of  octacetate  which  occurs  during  the  change 
makes  it  probable  that  cellulose  is  composed  of  cello- 
biose to  the  extent  of  more  than  60  percent.  This  re- 
sult is  not  in  harmony  with  Iless's  conception  of  cellu- 
lose (see  J.  Soc.  Cliem.  Ind.,  xxxix,  512 A,  July  31. 
1920;  Paper,  xxvii,  13,  14,  15.  Dee.  1,  8,  15.  1920)  a.s 
composed  of  pentaglucosidylglucose  residues,  but  is  in 
agreement  with  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  built  up  of 
cellobiose  residues  arranged  in  a  uniform  polysacchar- 
ide chain  of  ten  or  more  members. — A.  P.-C. 

AG.  Molecular  Structure  of  Fibrous  Materials.  R.  O. 
IIERZOG  and  W.  JANCKE.  Umschau,  xxv  (1921); 
Chem.  Zentr.,  xcii,  II,  573  (1921)  ;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind., 
xl,  342A  (May  31,  1921).  From  experiments  with 
Rontgen  raj-s  it  is  concluded  that  in  plant  fibers 
cellulose  is  present  in  a  crystalline  form  disposed 
symmetrically  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  the  fiber. 
Artificial  silk  consists  of  an  irregular  felted  mass  of 
crystalline  fragments  of  unchanged  cellulose;  artifi- 
cial silk  made  from  cellulose  acetate  is  amorphous  and 
consists  of  a  mixture  in  which  the  cellulose  acetate 
has  undergone  considerable  degradation.  Natural  silk 
shows  a  crystalline  character  and  a  similar  sym- 
metrical structure  to  that  of  cellulose.  Animal  hair 
is  amorphous  and  probably  consists  of  two  or  more 
substances.  Starch  and  pure  fats  are  crvstalline. — 
A.  P.-C. 

E-2.  Acetaldehyde  in  Sulphite  Alcohol.  R.  SIEREK. 
Chem.  Ztg-.,  xlv,  (1921):  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind..  xl.  363A 

(May  31,  1921).  The  quantity  of  aldehyde  present  in 
sulphite  alcohol  is  proportional  to  the  amount  of  sulph- 
urous acid  in.  the  wort  before  fermentation;  with  an 
SO,  content  rising  from  0.132  to  0.330  Gm.  per  100  Cc. 
the  aldehyde  increases  from  0.044  to  0.220  Gm.  ]ier  lifer 
of  alcohol.  The  SO.  content  does  not  alter  apprei-i- 
ably  during  fermentation,  and  the  portion  which  is 
jjresumably  combined  with  the  aldehyde  is  resistant  to 
oxidation  by  aeration. — A.  P.-C. 

E-2.  Continuous  Distillation  of  Sulphite  Alcohol. 
Can.  patent  No.  208,356.  SA.MUEL  E.  OLIVER,  \'an- 
couver,  B.  C,  Feb.  8,  1921.  The  desulphurized  liquor, 
after  concentration  and  fermemtation.  is  delivered 
through  fine  apertures  in  a  pipe  extending  over  the 
bottom  of  a  still.  The  contents  of  the  .still  are  main- 
tained at  a  uniform  evaporative  temperature  by  elec- 
trical heating  elements  which  are  placed  in  the  bottom 
of  the  still  closp  to  the  liquor  delivering  pipe,  and  the 
depth  of  liquor  is  kept  constant  by  means  of  an  over- 
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flow  pipe.  The  .still  cover  is  cooled  by  means  of  a 
.spray,  and  the  distillate  is  continuously  removed  from 
the  still  under  coiulitions  preventin<j;  re-evaporation. 
Claim  allowed  :!.— A.  P.-f, 

E-5.  LigTiin  and  the  Sulphite  Digestion  Process.  W. 
PUCH.S.  Berichte,  liv,  484-90  (1921);  J.  Soc.  Chem. 
Ind.,  xl,  294-5A  (May  16,  1921).  Up  to  the  present  it 
has  only  been  shown  definitely  that  the  lignin  sub- 
stances are  not  homogeneous  and  that  their  complex- 
ity is  probably  analogous  to  that  of  the  proteins  or 
carbohydrates  of  high  molecular  weight.  Phenols  are 
certainly  present  in  them.  They  contain  methoxy,  hyd- 
roxy, acetyl,  and  carbonyl  groups  and  also  double 
bonds.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  main  portion  of  the 
lignin  molecule  and  its  structural  relationships.  The 
manufacture  of  sulphite  pulp  includes  at  least  two 
sepai'ate  ])rocesses,  the  detachment  of  the  lignin  sub- 
stance from  its  natural  form  of  combination  in  the 
wood  and  its  subsequent  conversion,  possibly  after 
further  transformations,  into  soluble  sulphur  eom- 
pouiuis.  The  nature  of  the  former  process  is  quite  un- 
certain, since  nothing  is  known  definitely  concerning 
the  mode  of  union  or  admixture  of  cellulose  and  lignin. 
The  second  process  may  depend  on  the  addition  of 
sulphurous  acid,  and  the  double  bond,  to  the  carbonyl 
group  or  to  the  phenolic  hydro xyl  group;  further,  the 
possibility  must  be  taken  into  account  that  the  phen- 
f)li('  nuclei  may  behave  in  the  sidphite  process  in  their 
tautomeric  form  and  therefore  as  unsaturated  cyclic 
ketones.— A.  P.-C. 

K-2.  Gas  from  Strawboard  Waters.  A.  HERMANN. 
Hot  Gas,  xl,  VM-r,  (1920);  Chem.  Ztg.,  xlv,  Rep.,  32 
(1921)  :  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xl,  :54:]A  (May  31,  1921).  A 
commission  ajjpointed  by  the  Dutch  government  re 
commends  storage  in  settling  tanks  followed  by  irrig- 
ation treatment  or  filtration  as  the  best  and  cheapest 
means  of  purifying  the  effluent  from  strawboard  mills. 
In  a  pulp  mill  employing  this  process  it  has  been  found 
that  in  the  absence  of  air  the  effluent  undergoes  a  fer- 
mentation caused  by  rodlet  bacteria  which,  at  an  opt- 
imum temperature  of  35°  Cent.,  produce  a  gas  contain- 
ing 23  to  30  percent  of  carbon  dioxide  and  70  to  77 
percent  of  methane.  One  volume  of  effluent  evolves 
two  volumes  of  gas,  which  is  collected  in  bell  covers, 
conducted  to  a  gas  holder  and  employed  for  the  pro- 
duction of  electric  current  for  power  ami  lighting  in 
the  mill ;  the  surplus  is  taken  by  the  local  gas  works 
and  mixed  with  coal  gas  in  the  proportion  of  25  ])er 
cent.  An  analysis  of  the  gas  showed  carbon  dioxide 
24.7  percent,  methane  64.3  percent,  othei'  hydrocar- 
bons 0.6  percent,  hydrogen  4.9  percent,  oxygen  0.4 
percent,  nitrogen  5.1  percent;  it  eontaiiu^l  traces  of 
carbon  disulphide  but  no  hydrogen  sul]ibido  oi-  carbon 
monoxide. — A.  P.-C. 

K-10.  Method  of  Sizing-  Paper.  Can.  ])atent  No.  208,- 
404,  THE  FKLCULOSK  CO.MrAXV  OF  AMERICA. 
Boston,  assignee  of  IIENRV  .MAY  WIIKELWHKJIIT. 
Newton,  both  in  Mass.,  and  -lOHX  TRAQUAIR.  Chilli- 
eothe,  Ohio,  all  in  the  U.S.A.,  Feb.  8,  1921.  The  method 
of  sizing  paper  which  consists  of  treating  the  paper 
l)ulp  in  the  beater  with  a  mixture  of  rosin  size  and  not 
over  20  percent  of  previously  boiled  modified  starch 
and  additicHial  silicate  of  sodium  and  subsinpientlv- 
adding  alum.  The  method  of  engine  sizing  iiajier 
which  consists  in  mixing  a  .solution  of  an  animal  colloid 
\\\i]\  rosin  size,  diluting  it,  and  mixing  it  with  the  pul|) 
in  the  beater  to  assist  in  the  precipitation  of  the  rosin 
in  a  colloidal  condition  in  the  beater  and  reduce  the 


amount  of  rosin  and  alum  necessary.     Claims  allowed 
8.— A.  P.-C. 

K  19.  Method  of  Breaking  the  Dried  Coating  on 
Sheet  Materials.  Can.  patent  No.  208.416  THE 
NASHUA  GUMMED  &  COATED  PAPER  COMPANY 
assignee  of  ADOLPH  CHARLES  VAN  SLUY^S,  both 
of  Nashua,  New  Hampshire,  U.S.A.,  Feb.  8,  1921. 
Claims  allowed  24.— A.  P.-C. 

L-0.  Machine  for  Making  Window  Envelopec.  Can 
patent  No.  208,362,  CHARLES  FRED.  PFLAXZE,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  U.  S.  A.,  Feb.  8,  1921.  Claims  allowed 
13.— A.  P.-C. 

Il-5.German  Competition  in  Brazil.  World's  Paper 
Trade  Review,  Ix.xv,  18.  It  is  reiwrted  German  ex- 
portci-s  attcnij)ting  to  reenter  the  Urazilian  market  are 
quoting  prices  on  some  articles  00  percent  below  New 
York  quotations  and  65  per  cent  below  Loudon  prices 
—A.  C. 

R5.  Irish  Paper  Mills.  World's  Paper  Trade  Re- 
view, Ixxv,  19.  Large  quantities  of  i)aper  of  the  kind 
used  in  Ireland  are  being  imported  every  day,  no  better 
in  quality  and  no  cheaper  in  price  than  the  Irish  pro- 
duct. It  was  suggested  at  a  conference  of  the  Irish 
manufacturers  of  wrapping  paper,  newsprint  and  card- 
board, that  the  Irish  public  should  see  that  the  goods 
they  buy  are  wrapped  in  Irish  made  brown  paper.  The 
same  applied  to  newsprint  and  cardboard.  This,  it  was 
represented,  would  .speedily  have  the  effect  of  increas- 
ing employment  in  the  paper  trade. — A.C. 

R-5.  Paper  Prices  and  Education.  Papir-Journalen, 
6  (April  23),  1921.  The  Norwegian  A.ssociation  of 
Paper  Makers  states  that  the  difference  between  the 
price  of  book  papers  and  of  newsprint  is  that,  the  paper 
costs  10  percent  of  the  price  of  the  book,  while  in  the 
case  of  most  newspapers  the  luMvsprint  costs  annually 
not  .nore  than  one  third  to  two  thirds  of  the  subscrip- 
tion.—P.  B. 

R-7.  Three-Tour  System     Paper,  xxviii,  7  (April  20. 

1921j.  Brief  outline  of  the  advantages  of  changing 
from  the  two-shift  to  the  three-shift  day  with  sjiecial 
reference  to  the  pulp  and  paper  mills,  "largelv  taken 
from  a  paper  by  ROBERT  B.  WOLF  read  at  a  "meeting 
of  the  Fnginecrs"  Club  of  Philadelphia,  Oct.  19,  192(1 
(Monthly  Labor  Review,  U  S.  Dcpt.  of  Laborl.A.  P.-C. 
R-11.  Chemical  Engincsring  in  the  Paper  Industry. 
R.  W.  McKKNZIE.  Can.  Chem.  Met.,  v,  (ifarch.  1921). 
Outline  of  the  function  of  the  chemical  engineer  in  the 
l)ulp  and  paper  industry,  of  the  difficulties  he  has  met 
in  establishing  technical  control  and  efficient  methods, 
and  of  breakdown  of  the  old  "rule  of  thumb"  system. 
(See  also  Can.  Chem.  Met.,  April.  1921.  and  MaV  and 
June,  1921.)  —A.  P.-C. 

R-0.  War's  Effect  on  the  Paper  Industry.  RALPH 
B.  PAYNE,  Paper,  xxviii.  7  (April  20,  1921 ).  An  anal- 
ysis of  conditions  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  prior 
to  the  war  (period  1909-1914)  considering  its  size,  the 
consumption  of  the  various  kinds  of  paper  and  the  raw 
materials  involved,  as  well  as  the  development  of  the 
use_of  by-products:  and  of  conditions  up  to  January, 
1917,  showing  the  relation  between  the  changed  con- 
ditions and  the  Enrojiean  war. — A.  P.-C. 

R-0.  Work  of  the  Paper  Division  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Board.  Paper,  xxviii,  7  (April  20,  1921).  Out- 
line (it  the  work  done  by  the  paper  division  of  the  War 
Industries  l^ard  with  a  view  to  combating  the  rise  in 
pai)er  prices  which  began  in  the  summer  of  1918  — 
A.  P.-C. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  lUlli  Scpl.  —  Alike  from  mills  und  fi'om 
wholesalers,  reports  lire  to  the  effect  thiit  Ijiisiiicss  in 
most  lines,  cdntinuos  to  jiick  up.  Tiie  rc'in-i'sentativc 
of  oni'  lai'^;('  mill,  willi  almos)  unequalled  fa<Mlities 
for  viewing  the  field  as  a  whole,  today  told  the  writer 
that  it  is  his  view  that  the  situation  is  so  sliapiiifi'  itself 
that  the  industry  in  Canada  will,  ere  lonjr,  he  in  a 
position  of  eonsideralily  gi'eater  soundness  and  stabili- 
ty than  in  the  daxs  liefore  the  war.  "Durinji-  th:'  wai-," 
he  went  on  to  ,say,  ■"Ihe  demand  for  quiek  i)rodnction 
was  so  inqierative  that  it  transeemled  all  others.  Larji'e- 
ly  fi'om  this  reason,  and  from  the  concomitant  fact  that 
Lalior,  whether  as  regards  mill  construction,  or  mill 
operation,  or  in  the  woods,  was  ])aid  at  such  inflated 
rates,  to  say  nothing  of  the  inflated  cost  of  every  kind 
of  material,  including  chejiiical,  insufficient  attention 
was  paid  to  the  uuittei'  of  production  costs.  These  are 
now  being  looked  to  carefull.v.  The  industi\v"s  "jo.v- 
riding"  days  are  over  —  and  so  much  the  better  foi- 
its  permanent  stabilit.v.  Henceforward.  eviM-ything  in 
the  nature  of  producti^m  costs  will  be  on  a  cold  busi- 
ness basis  —  the  onl.x"  basis  im  which  an.v  industr.v  can 
show  satisfactor\'  results  of  the  kind  that  are  destined 
to  continue.  Of  course  'oni'  mills  wei'e  ei'ected  at 
the  very  peak  of  inflated  prices.  Witli  r(>gard  to  these, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  Imw  the  c(nicei-ns  responsible  for 
their  erection  can  make  pa.\ing  i)ro])ositi(.ns  of  them 
very  soon.  But,  with  their  exception,  mills  favorably 
located  should  enjoy  a  substantial  measure  of  pi-os- 
perity  from  the  present  time  on." 

Pulp. — The  I'ulp  market  is  still  far  fi'om  active.  I>ut 
the  demand  has  somewhat  imi)roved  during  the  last 
few  da.vs,  and  thei-e  is  considerahl.^'  more  l)ulp  moving. 
Groundwood  pulj)  is  selling  at  from  $20  to  $25  a  ton. 
With  regard  to  theses  prices,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  while  they  appear  ridiculously  low  as  conqiared 
with  the  peak  price,  at  the  same  time  the.v  ai'e  vei'.\' 
good  as  compared  with  pre-Avar  prices  —  about  double, 
in  fact.  So  far  as  sul])liitepulp  is  concerned,  prices 
var.\'  considerably.  Fair  average  ]irices  are  pi'obably 
$(j()  for  strong  unbleached  and  $S0  for  bleached.  Rut 
buyers  are  not  easily  tempted  to  bu.v,  unless  the.v  can 
get  the  pulp  at  an  attractive  i)rice.  Hence  they  are 
apt  to  make  sure  that  the.v  have  got  a  rock-bottom 
price  befoi'e  closing  a  deal.  The  result  is  that  when 
a  pi'ice  of  .$60  is  named,  .-i  bnyei-  will  sa.\'  that  he  has 
been  quoted  $;")8,  or  even  $.').")  oi'  lower,  for  unbleached. 
and  so  a  deal  ma.\'  not  be  closed  initil  he  has  run  the 
whole  gamut  of  those  who  have  pulp  to  sell.  It 
should  be  adiled  that  the  inq)riivement,  wliieh  has 
been  mentioned,  in  the  demand  foi-  i)ulp  is  nearl.x-  all 
for  unbleached.  That  for  eas.\  bleaching  sulphite  is 
almost  nil.  As  regards  the  expoi-f  of  pulp  to  the  I'nited 
States,  the  action  of  European  firms  has  put  a  rrinqt 
in  this.  Some  Gei'nuin  concerns  are  said  to  be  i)ulting 
pulp  into  New  York  at  as  low  as  .f4.')  a  ton  ex  dock  for 
unbleached.  Some  |)nlii  is  also  coming  fidm  Finland 
and  from  Sweden  at  a  low  figui-e.  though  possibly  not 
so  low  as  that  .just  quoted.  As  has  been  said,  it  is 
difficult,    in    the   domestic    nuirket,     to     maintain     the 


prices  of  $()()  and  $80  for  unblea<-hetl  and  bleached 
respectively.  But  it  seem.s  certain  that  there  are  no 
very  large  stocks  on  hand  anywhere  save  in  the  luinds 
of  the  manufacturers  of  ])ulp.  Some  of  the  latter  ap- 
pear to  anticipate  a  substantial  iiiq)rovenient  in  busi- 
ness within  th;'  next  three  months.  But  one  of  them 
told  the  writer  that  this  was  only  likely  if  prices  were 
reduced  —  otherwise  there  would  Ite  uo  improvement, 
he  siud.  for  some  six  months,  anyhow.  Adverting  (mee 
more  to  the  ex])oi-t  trade  in  pul]).  it  should  be  men- 
tioneil  that,  pressed  by  the  banks  to  liquidate  stocks, 
Swedish  mills  are  marketing.  This  fact  makes  competi- 
tion uniileasantly  acute  at  the  present  moment.  But, 
according  to  the  information  which  <-ome  to  the  writer, 
while  the,\-  arc  marketing,  the.v  are  not  manufacturing 
This  fact  is  of  inqiortance,  for  it  is  likel.v,  ultimately,  to 
result  in  Great  Britain  purchasing  a  goodl.v  portion  of 
the  product  of  Canadian  ]inlp  mills. 

Newsprint. — The  news])rint  situation  has  undergone 
little  recent  change.  But  some  big  mills  are  quite 
bus.\'  and  more  than  one  can  sell  all  the  newsprint 
it  can  jiroduce  for  the  balance  of  the  .vear.  At  the 
same  time,  the  export  outlook  is  momeijtarily  none  too 
good,  owing  to  German  and  Scandinavian  competition. 
Concerns  in  these  countries  are  putting  newsprint  on 
the  nuirket  in  the  Cnited  States  at  al)out  $50  a  ton, 
and  this  is  resulting  in  a  gradual  i-eduction  from  the 
last-named  countr.v  of  Canadian  newsprint. 

Wrapping  Papers. — A  meeting  of  the  Wrapping 
Paper  Association  was  held  on  the  31st  of  last  month, 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  man.v  months,  no  (piestion 
of  a  reduction  in  pi-ices  came  forward  at  it.  At  the 
meeting  in  (juestion,  the  M-riter  is  informed,  a  spirit 
of  general  optimism  prevailed,  and  a  reduction  of 
|)rices  was  the  last  thing  thought  of.  Indeed,  there  is 
an  idea  about  that  thei'c  will  be  an  increase  in  jn-ices 
at  no  very  distant  date.  But,  in  sjiite  of  diligent  en- 
ifiuvy  on  this  head,  the  writer  is  ciuistrained  to  admit 
that  he  has,  so  far.  found  nobod.x'  who  will  give  awa.v 
anything  with  regai'd  to  the  prosjjects  of  this.  With 
regard  to  the  kraft  aspect  of  the  wrapping  paper 
.situation,  it  can  be  said,  as  a  eertaint.v,  that  the  first 
week  of  this  month  witnessed  an  eminently  satisfactor.v 
business,  and  that  prospects  are  continually  brighten- 
ing. The  increase  in  trade  seems  ])rimarily  due  to  the 
fact  that  stocks,  in  tlie  hands  of  ,iobl)ei-s  and  consumers 
alike,  have  been  suffered  to  get  abnormall.v  low,  and. 
as  a  consefiuenj'e.  the  foiniei-  are  now  ordering  a  good 
deal   more  freel.x'. 

Toilets  and  Tissues.  At  a  meeting,  on  Tuesday  of 
last  week,  of  toilet  and  tissue  niakers,  it  was  ilecided 
to  reduce  the  ])rice  of  both  toilets  and  tissues  by  10 
per  cent.  .Mills  are  busy  in  i)oth  lines.  While  wi.se  men 
come  from  the  Easi,  large  ordi>rs,  so  far  as  tissues  are 
coiu-erned.  have  been  loming  from  the  West  of  Canada 
lately.  From  that  (piarter  of  the  country  there  has 
latel.v  come  an  luqirccedented  demand  for  fruit  wrap 
t  issues. 


•Mr.  William  Whyte.  Canadian  representative  for 
i\.\ers  felts  and  Niagara  wires  has  accejited  the  agenc.v 
for  the  American  Pulp  Stone  Co.  of  Littleton,  W.  Va. 
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SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish    Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland,  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

— ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 

SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union^  Helsingf  ors,  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood   Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown   and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to   our  qualities  and  prices! 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 


CHICAGO  OFFICE: 


18  East  41st  Street.  1932  Conway  Building. 

Telephone  :  Murray  Hill  4246-47  Telephone:  Main  1770-71. 

INQUIRIES  SOLICITED  : 
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NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  September  10.  —  (Special  Corresponden- 
ce).— Everything  -would  seem  to  indicate  that  activity 
in  the  paper  industry  is  finally  and  definitely  on  tiie 
increase.  Reports  coming  to  hand  this  week  fi'om  var- 
ious mill  centres  of  the  country  tell  of  an  appreciable 
quickening  of  manufacturing  operations,  and  jobbers 
and  mill  agents  in  New  York  mostly  say  that  business 
is  commencing  to  show  a  healthy  and  steady  growth.  In 
other  words,  now  that  tiie  Labor  Day  holiday  is  over, 
which  in  a  great  many  ways  is  viewed  as  the -end  of  the 
summer  season,  trading  in  various  commodities  appears 
to  be  expanding,  and  the  customary  autumn  stimulation 
of  business  seems  well  on  the  way  with  the  result  that 
the  paper  industry  is  feeling  the  improved  .status  of 
commercial  affairs  along  with  other  industries. 

Demand  for  paper  of  practically  every  kind  continues 
restricted  in  character;  that  is  to  say  consumers  are 
buying  only  when  in  want  of  .supplies.  Nevertheless 
deinand  is  (pate  healthy,  and  vvliile  general  opinion  in 
the  trade  is  that  demand  will  be  slow  in  expanding  dur- 
ing the  next  few  months  it  is  felt  that  there  will  be  a 
consistent  broadening  of  trade  activity  and  that  the 
demand  that  is  due  to  develop  for  paper  will  be  of  the 
healthiest  nature.  A  most  encouraging  feature  is  the 
gradual  improvement  in  other  lines  of  industry.  The 
shai-p  rise  in  raw  cotton  prices,  for  example,  has  led  to 
increased  business  all  down  the  line  in  the  cotton  trade 
—mills  are  buying  the  raw  staple,  jobbers  are  purchas- 
ing larger  quantities  of  cotton  fabrics,  retailers  are  lay- 
ing in  stocks  of  various  kinds  of  cotton  goods,  while  con- 
sumers have  flocked  into  the  market  to  buy  in '  con- 
siderably heavier  volume  than  in  a  long  time.  This  same 
illustration  might  be  cited  in  numerous  other  commo- 
dities, all  of  which  means  that  industrial  activity  in 
gen(!ral  is  on  the  mend  in  the  States  and  that  the  con- 
sumption of  paper,  under  such  circumstances,  is  bound 
to  inerea.s((,  thus  making  for  more  business  for  paper 
manufacturers,  jobbers  and  dealers. 

Announcements  from  various  quarters  regarding  a 
fixed  contract  price  ranging  around  4  cents  per  pound 
at  mills  on  roll  newsprint  for  delivery  during  the  fourth 
ipuirter  of  the  year  have  led  to  increased  buying  of  print 
\m\wv  by  publisliers  for  forward  deliverx-,  and  this 
branch  of  the  market  is  sub.stantially  livelier  than  in 
recent  weeks.  As  an  instance  of  the  im])rovement  in 
newsprint,  a  statement  issued  by  President  Dodge  of 
the  International  Paper  Company  several  days  ago,  says 
that  the  mills  of  that  company  are  steadily  enlarging 
their  production,  and  it  is  understood  that  practically 
all  the  paper  now  being  made  is  being  promptly  shipped 
out  from  mills.     Prices  on  spot  deliveries  of  newsprint 


have  sagged  off  to  about  4  cents  or  slightly  above  that 
figure,  and  buyers  appear  moi-e  willing  to  absorb  sup- 
plies than  they  have  been  in  some  time.  One  reason  for 
the  larger  demand  for  .spot  lots  of  newsprint  probably  is 
that  publisliers  are  piecung  out  present  requirements 
through  spot  pun^hases  pending  tiie  change  in  the  con- 
tract basis  on  October  1.  Signs  are  not  wanting  also 
that  consumption  of  print  paper  is  on  the  rise,  this 
being  due  to  increased  advertising  and  the  resultant 
printing  of  larger  .sized  papers. 

Book  papers  are  in  better  demand  and  steadier  in 
price.  Machine  finished  book  seems  fairly  well  stabi- 
lized at  around  6  cents  per  pound  at  the  mill,  with  some 
mills  .situated  near  to  consuming  centres  accepting  or- 
ders for  .small  tonnage  at  this  price  f.o.i).  delivery  |)oints. 
Reports  generally  tell  of  book  mills  running  at  larger 
capacity  and  of  manufacturers  finding  a  broader  outlet 
for  their  product. 

Coarse  papers  are  moving  in  comparatively  good  vol- 
ume, with  kraft  wrappings  in  fair  demand  and  with 
tissues  meeting  a  ready  sale,  especially  coarse  tissues. 
Writing  paper  mills  are  gradually  increasing  their  opera- 
tions and  are  shipping  out  larger  amounts  of  paper  than 
in  some  months,  while  cover  paper  manufacturers  re- 
port a  steadily  expanding  call  for  their  product. 

Box  board  mills  adjacent  to  New  York  and  elsewhere 
in  the  East  ai'e  running  very  nearly  full  and  have  been 
on  this  schedide  for  the  past  several  weeks,  indicating 
that  demand  for  boards  is  good.  There  is  still  very 
keen  competition  among  board  makers  for  business, 
however,  and  this  keeps  prices  down.  Plain  chip  is 
quoted  at  an  average  of  $30  f.o.b.  New  Y'ork,  while  news 
board  is  selling  at  around  $32.50  per  ton. 

GROUND  WOOD.— Ground  wood  is  easily  holding 
its  market  position,  and  although  prices  fail  to  show 
any  material  advance,  there  is  a  firm  tone  in  evidence 
and  sellers  seem  to  be  taking  a  more  bullish  view  of  con- 
ditions every  day.  No  one  is  pressing  buyers  to  absorb 
pulp  in  any  large  quantity,  and  the  firmness  with  which 
grinders  and  dealers  hold  unsold  supplies  of  pulp  is  un- 
mistakably the  feature  of  the  present  market.  Most 
current  quotations  range  around  $30  per  ton  at  pro- 
ducing mills  on  prime  spruce  ground  wood  freshly 
ground  for  ])rompt  delivery.  Now  and  then  a  sale  is 
reported  at  slightly  below  this  figure,  $29  and  even  $28 
being  mentioned  in  some  quarters,  but  only  limited 
amounts  of  pulp  are  to  be  had  at  these  levels.  Grinders 
are  in  a  bad  way  for  want  of  water  to  run  their  ])lants 
and  production  of  mechanical  pulp  is  at  a  low  point, 
which  aeconnts  for  the  bullish  feeling  among  tho.se  on 
the  selliiur  end  of  the  trade. 


Scandinavian   American  Trading  Co. 


50  E.  42nd  STREET 


8311 

TELEPH0^4ES  8312  MURRAY  HILL 

1813 


We  are  always  in  the  mar- 
ket and  ready  to  pay  good 
prices  for 


SULPHITES 


NEW  YORK 

Bleached  and  unbleached 
of  Canadian  manufacture. 
Write  and  let  us  show 
vou  what  we  can  do. 
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"WORLD" 

ACID  RESISTING  BRONZE 

Contains  only  those  elements  that  assure  it's  being 
the  best  bronze  for  its  purpose  obtainable.  These 
elements  are  combined  scientifically  with  the  prac- 
tice of  most  up-to-date  foundry  methods  and  the 
product  receivesclean-f  inished  and  accu  rate  mach  ining 

It  Pays  to  Specify  "World." 
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MCAVIT>;,S 

GUARANTEE 


<^  CD  D  S  /::=i  ALMOST  A    ESTO 

UARANTEED      BY    ((e  N  T  U  R  Y  "S 
_^OOD  V:=5'EXPERIENCE  183-1- 

ITo  Joining  pKloIBXi]  im  H  dj  n 
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CHEMICAL  PULP.— The  chemical  wood  pulp  mar- 
ket displays  a  decidedly  steadier  uiuleitone.  No  ad- 
vance has  been  recorded  in  prices,  siicli  business  as  is 
done  being  at  about  previously  reporteil  ([notations,  but 
selling  pressure  has  let  up,  particularly  from  import 
circles,  and  the  general  complexion  of  the  situation  ap- 
pears to  be  (^hanging  for  the  better.  The  agitation 
against  the  dumping  of  pulp  into  tin;  United  States  by 
European  producers  undoubtedly  is  one  of  tlie  principal 
reasons  for  this.  Importers  report  having  to  put  up  a 
bond  on  nearly  every  lot  of  pulp  brought  in  from  Ger- 
many and  Sweden  at  present,  which  ol)viously  makes 
them  a  great  <leal  more  cautious  in  bringing  supplies 
across  the  Atlantic.  Moreover,  indications  aie  that  the 
great  bulk  of  spot  stocks  of  foreign' pulp  in  this  country 
has  been  liquidated,  and  this  tends  to  make  for  a  firmer 
market  tone  as  importers  are  less  inclined  to  grant  fur- 
tlier  price  concessions  to  effect  sales. 

Foreign  bleached  suljjhite  is  quoted  at  between  ;175 
and  4  cents  per  j)ound  ex-dock  on  the  No.  1  grade,  and 
around  3.50  cents  on  No.  2  quality  bleached.  Unbleached 
sulphite  of  foreign  origin  is  selling  liere  at  an  average 
of  2.50  cents  a  pound  on  the  dock,  while  Scandinavian 
kraft  ))ulp  has  firmed  up  slightly  in  price  to  around 
2.25  cents,  with  one  sale  re|)nrted  during  the  week  at 
2.40  cents.  It  is  stated  that  one  of  tlie  leading  domestic 
niaiiufacturers  of  l)leached  sulphite  wlio  is  now  quoting 
4.25  cents  on  No.  1  pulp  has  intimated  that  this  price 
will  be  advanced  on  September  15.  Domestic  pulps  are 
still  more  or  less  neglected  by  paper  mills  although  a 
steady  contract  movement  continues,  while  occasional 
spot  sales  are  being  accomplished. 

RAGS. — Despite  the  fact  that  most  other  kinds  of 
papermaking  material   sliow  improvement   both   in   act- 


ivity and  price,  rags  remain  in  a  quiet  market  condition. 
There  has  been  a  little  broadening  of  demand  for  some 
grades  of  new  cuttings,  and  as  was  expected,  dealers  in 
frequent  eases  have  marked  up  pi  ices  on  these  kinds  of 
rags,  but  old  rags  hold  at  unchanged  price  levels  with 
the  tendency,  if  anything,  still  downward.  New  No.  1 
white  sliirt  cuttings  are  now  licld  by  dealers  for  at  least 
8.50  cents  pcv  jjound  at  shii)piiig  ])oiMts,  wliile  new  blue 
(iverall  cuttings  aie  quotably  liigher  at  5.50  cents,  new 
unbleached  mu.slins  at  7.50  cents,  white  lawns  at  8  cents 
and  new  light  silesias  at  5  cents.  Old  No.  1  repacked 
whites  are  selling  to  nulls  at  from  4.50  to  5  cents  per 
pound  at  dealers'  points,  and  rejjacked  thirds  and  blues 
at  1.50  to  1.75  cents,  depending  on  tlie  packing.  Roof- 
ing rags  are  in  about  the  same  position  with  No.  2  sa- 
tinets bringing  no  more  than  75  cents  per  hundred 
]K)unds  at  shipping  points  and  with  most  sales  made  at 
a  little  under  this  figure. 

PAPER  STOCK.— Prices  on  old  pa|)ers  continue  to 
lise  and  tluM'e  luive  been  several  .sharp  advances  record- 
ed this  week.  The  strengthening  position  of  the  mar- 
ket seems  due  more  to  a  scarcity  of  material  than  to 
the  buying  by  eon.sumers,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
values  are  on  the  ascendency.  Old  books  and  magazi- 
nes are  excejjtionally  firm  and  dealers  want  at  least 
1.10  cents  a  pound  for  No.  1  books  free  from  ground 
wood,  with  a  good  many  quoting  above  this  level.  Shav- 
ings also  are  firm  at  quotations  of  2.40  to  2.60  cents  on 
No.  1  soft  whites  and  around  3.15  cents  on  No.  1  liard 
white  shavings.  Old  kraft  jiaper  is  held  foi-  1.70  cents 
a  pound  and  higher,  white  blank  news  cuttintrs  at  1.60 
cents,  print  manilas  at  S5  cents  a  hundred,  folded  news- 
naners  at  50  to  55  cents  iind  No,  1  mixed  paper  at  35  to 
40  cents. 
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EDITORIAL 


IT  LI' WOOD  INVENTOIilKX. 

Theie  seems  to  be  an  inclinaf ion,  in  view  of  tlie 
general  business  situation,  to  mark  down  inventories 
of  all  supplies  and  materials  in  hand  at  pulp  and  paper 
mills.  This  is  a  logical  step  to  take  if  inventories,  at 
the  time  jjriees  of  raw  materials  were  mounting,  were 
marked  according  to  replacement  values.  The  (calcu- 
lation of  cost  of  production,  and  eonseipienlly  1he 
value  of  the  finislied  j)roduct,  on  costs  of  raw  material 
at  the  lime  of  the  sale  of  the  product  is  generally 
accepted  as  correct  accounting.  It  seems,  howt^ver, 
that  in  the  ease  of  pulpwood  there  are  two  factors 
which  make  this  item  somewhat  of  a  special  case.  In 
the  first  pface,  there  is  no  immediate  turnover  of  this 
raw  material;  it  takes  from  one  to  two  years  to  i):  ing 
it  from  the  forest  to  the  mill,  and  ol)viously  it  cannot 
be  immediately  replaced  no  matter  wiuit  the  current 
market  might  be.  In  the  second  i)lace.  it  is  a  raw 
material  whose  initial  or  ))otential  value  is  constantly 
increasing,  it  is  more  than  i)robabb'  tluit  this  aspc<-t 
of  the  situation  is  not  given  sul'fici:Mit  citnsider;dion 
liy  companies  wiiicli  have  made,  in  some  cases,  rather 
drastic  cuts  in  the  values  placed  on  stocks  of  pulp 
wood. 

When  the  lioli  weevil  destroy.s  a  birge  percentage  of 
the  cotton  crop,  iin  unfavorable  season  cuts  liu'  eoni 
crop  severely,  oi'  extensive  injury  is  done  by  giass 
hoppers  to  other  gr;iin,  the  i)ar|  of  the  crop  lh;it  re 
mains  immediately  is  given  a  gre;itly  iiu'reased  value. 
A  striking  jireseut  instance  is  the  failure  of  the  potato 
crop,  with  conse(|ueid  high  cost  of  tliis  staple  article. 
A  little  thought  will  show  that  forest  fires,  insects,  aiul 
storms,  are  annually  destroying  more  wood  thau  is 
being  gainfully  consumed,  and  each  of  these  agencies 
of  destruction  accounts  for  a  loss  in  excess  of  the  an- 
nual gi-owth  of  the  trees  that  r;-main.  Furthermore, 
fires  not  only  destroy  mature  standing  timber,  but 
wipe  out  the  insurance  of  tlic  future  by  (^onsunung 
.vouug  growth  and  burniug  out  the  soil.  Insects  and 
storms,  by  killing  and  blowing  down  trees,  create  not 
only  ;in  increased  fire  hazard  in  addition  to  the  loss 
of  the  wood,  but  the  tangled  uuiss  of  logs  and  liml)s 
nuxkes  it  more  expensive  to  carry  on  lumbering  oper- 
ations in  such  areas.  The  presence  of  this  debris  is 
also  one  of  the  grentest  obstacles  to  successfid  fire 
fighting. 

The  pulp  and  ]i;iper  mill  is  foolish  whieh  considei's 
its  stock  of  pulpwood  meivly  as  the  block  jiile  in  the 
mill  yard.  We  feel  that  it  is  no  more  correct  to  con- 
sider  the  i)ile  of  wood   in  the  yard   apart   from  what 


icmains  in  the  forest  than  it  would  be  to  consider  the 
coal  in  the  boiler  house  apart  from  that  in  the  storage 
pile.  When  one  considers  the  very  rapidly  diminishing 
areas  of  available  forest  and  the  unchanging  law  that 
scarcity  of  .supply  inevitably  enhances  the  value  of 
available  material,  it  seems  rather  silly  to  make  any 
appreciable  cut  in  the  inventory  value  of  a  block  pile 
unless,  perhaps,  a  i)ortion  of  the  wood  represents  an 
unduly  high  cost  because  of  a  temporary  condition  of 
extremely  high  wages.  Our  su])plies  of  wood  in  Can- 
ada are  very  much  like  the  supplies  of  anthracite  coal 
in  the  United  States.  While  there  is  sufficient  to  meet 
the  present  demand  for  many  years,  the  end  is  in 
sight,  and  those  who  own  the  mines  are  wise  eiu)ugh 
to  realize  that  the  way  to  make  them  last  longer  is  to 
make  the  coal  cost  more.  Oui-  forests  are  worth  more 
to  us  every  daj'. 

Not  only  should  wood-using  industries  realize  the 
increasing  value  of  standing  forest,  but  our  govern- 
ments should   be  particularly  awake   to  the  situation. 

Two  provincial  goveraments  have  been  urged  by 
operators  to  decrease  the  stumpage  fee,  and  oiu>  prov- 
ince has  seen  fit  to  grant  this  concession  on  the  strength 
of  a  promise  that,  in  view  of  the  unemployment 
situation,  lumbering  operations  would  be  carried 
on  more  extensively.  ■  Pensonally,  we  fail  entirely 
to  se(;  M-here,  in  the  face  of  well  stocked  lumber 
yards  and  \vith  wages  of  woodsmen  well  below  or- 
dinary figures,  a  concession  of  a  dollar  or  so  in  stump- 
age  fee  will  be  a  very  great  inducement  to  extend 
operations  in  the  woods.  The  decreased  cost  of  wages 
alone  ought  to  make  sufficient  difference  in  the  ulti- 
mate cost  of  lumber  to  provide  any  necessary  induce- 
ment for  the  wider  purchase  of  building  materials. 
To  our  mind,  the  government  whieh,  in  face  of  the 
world  situation  regarding  timber,  will  deliberately  re- 
duce the  price  of  stumpage,  is  not  acting  in  the  best 
interests  either  of  the  people  or  even  of  the  very  wood 
using  industries  that  seek  to  write  down  the  value 
of  the  inventory  of  this  great  public-owned  raw 
material. 


WHAT  IS  STRAW? 

Canada  is  one  of  the  great  grain  growing  countries 
of  the  world,  and  every  year  sees  many  acres  added  to 
the  valuable  agricultural  lands  of  the  Dominion.  Much 
of  this  newly  settled  country,  and  the  areas  which  will 
be  develojied  in  .vears  to  come,  are  now  covewd  with 
trees.  In  the  clearing  of  his  land,  the  settler  expects 
to  market  the  wwod  very  largely  as  raw  material  for 
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our  pul])  and  paper  mills.  Every  farm,  therefore, 
which  is  established,  decreases  to  that  extent  for  all 
time,  the  tree  producing  acreage.  It  is  beginning  to  be 
a  question  of  great  concern  whether  we  are  not  de- 
pleting our  forests  both  by  virtue  of  settlers  clearing 
and  our  present  methods  of  forest  management  at  so 
rapid  a  rate  that  a  substitute,  or  at  least,  a  supple- 
mentary, material  must  soon  be  found  for  the  manu- 
facture of  paper.  Many  experiments  have  been  car- 
ried out  and  some  materials  have  found  successful 
application  in  the  industry.  We  might  mention  the 
recently  developed  processes  for  making  pulp  from 
cotton  liiiters  and  from  sawgrass. 

There  is,  however,  a  vast  quantity  of  material  wasted 
every  year  both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  wliicii 
has  for  a  long  time  been  successfully  used  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  paper  and  boards.  Straw  is  the  material. 
It  is  usually  looked  upon  as  rather  poor  stuff,  suitable 
only  for  making  cheap  boards  and  coarse  brown  wrap- 
ping paper.  It  is  possible,  however,  as  well  as  econ- 
omical, to  prepare  cereal  straws  in  such  a  way  that 
they  may  be  successfully  utilized  in  high  grade  papers. 
In  a  recent  issue  of  this  magazine,  Mr.  Martin  L.  Griffin 
pointed  out  the  wide  range  of  adaptability  of  straw- 
and  predicted  an  early  revival  of  its  use  as  a  major 
raw  material  for  paper  making.  Some  months  ago,  an 
article  by  Mr.  Ommanney  described  investigations 
which  showed  the  value  of  flax  straw  for  high  grade 
papers.  In  connection  with  that  article,  we  pointed 
out  the  i)ossibility  of  such  mixtures  of  flax  and  cereal 
straws  as  would  meet  almost  any  requirements  for  the 
manufacture  of  paper  and  boards. 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  will  be  found  the 
second  instalment  of  an  article  describing  a  careful 
investigation  by  Prof.  Lloyd  of  McGill  University  re- 
garding the  structure  of  cereal  straws.  We  have  no 
doubt  but  that  this  article,  to  Avhich  Mr.  Griffin's  con- 
tribution served  as  an  introduction,  will  form  a  basis 
for  further  research  into  both  the  properties  and  the 
utilization  of  tliese  various  straws  as  a  source  of  paper 
making  material.  On  tlie  completion  of  the  series,  the 
article  will  be  available  in  tlie  form  of  a  reprint. 


LAURENTWE  BIGESTEB-  BLOWS   UP. 

Readers  of  tlie  I'nlp  ami  i'apci-  Masi'a/.ine  will  recall 
the  disasti'ous  accident  which  occurred  several  years 
ago  when  one  of  the  liuge  digesters  of  the  Laurentide 
Compan.v  exploded.  We  have  been  advised  that 
another  digester  of  the  Laurentide  Company  has  ceased 
to  operate.  TJiis  time,  fortunately,  there  was  no  loss 
of  life,  but  we  are  sure  that  the  people  of  Grand  'Mere 
will  greatly  miss  the  weekly  appearance  of  the  eight 
page  ])aper  which  has  so  successfully  functioned  for 
several  years  as  a  factor  in  the  life  of  that  place.  As 
for  our.selves,  we  cannot  quite  imagine  now  liow  we  are 
going  to  find  out  what  Ed.  Wardle  says  when  somebody 
pinches  his  tea  (we  believe  that  is  what  golfers  call  an 


accessory  of  the  links),  when  George  Chahoon  has  been 
conferring  with  "The  Bulls"  over  at  the  farm,  or  when 
Ellwood  Wilson  goes  up  in  the  air  over  some  forestrj' 
proposition.  The  explanation  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
management  has  decided,  for  the  present,  to  discon- 
tinue the  publication  of  tlie  ''Digester,"  in  view  of  the 
necessity  for  eliminating  avoidable  expenses. 


A  great,  though  unappreciated,  conservationist  was 
lost  to  Canada  in  the  death  of  Senator  W.  C.  Edwards. 


MANY  NEW  PULP  MILLS  PROJECTED. 

Thirty-nine  pulp  manufacturers  aic  ])laniiing  in- 
creased capacity  or  new  mills  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  according  to  a  bulletin  to  members  of  t;ie  Am- 
erican Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  based  on  a  survey 
by  Secretary  H.  H.  Bishop  of  tlie  Pulp  Manufacturers 
Association. 

Twenty-seven  others  have  discarded  or  held  in  abey- 
ance plans  for  increased  capacity  or  for  new  mills.  Of 
the  companies  planning  construction,  twenty -three  are 
in  the  United  States  and  sixteen  in  Canada.  Of  those 
who  have  deferred  or  abandoned  enlargement  plans, 
fifteen  are  in  the  United  States  and  twelve  in  Canada. 

"  Tills  indicates  essential  optimism  in  the  paper  indus- 
try," said  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker,  Secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association,  the  federation  of  tjie  various  branches 
of  the  industry  in  the  United  States,  "in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  American  market  is  now  being  deluged  with 
not  only  paper,  but  pulp,  at  prices  lower  than  the  pro- 
duct is  being  sold  for  in  the  countries  of  origin,  indi- 
cating that  systematic  dumping  is  in  progress." 

Tihe  tabulation  of  projected  construction  indicates 
that  compared  with  the  present  capacity,  a  production 
of  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the  theoretical  capacity  of  t/ie 
present  and  new  mills  will  be  all  that  the  market  won  hi 
normally  absorb.  The  increased  production  will  be 
distributed  as  follows,  the  figures  given  being  theoret- 
ical daily  productive  capacity. 

J'nitcfl  States  and  Alaska. 

Mechanical  Sulphite      Kraft        Soda 
January  1,  1921  ...      7,825         5,700  904         1,846 

Addit.   during   1921        210  90  160  195 


Total  Jan.  1,  1922   .     8,035 
Addit.   (luring   1922        450 


5,790 
60 


1,064 


Total  Jan.  1,  1923  .     8,485         5,850  1,064 

Canada. 

Mechanical  Sulphite  Kraft 

January  1,  1921  ...     5,541         3,060  776 

A.klit.    (luring    1921        600            220  15 


Total  Jan.  1,  1922   . 
Addit.   during   1922 


6,141 
200 


3,280 
50 


791 


1,041 


2,041 

Soda 
26 


26 


Total  .Ian.  1,  1923  .     6,341         3,330  791  26 

Estimates  for  1!*21  production  are  that  the  total  pro- 
duction will  be  about  30  per  cent  more  tihan  the  con- 
sumption of  pulp  in  1920. 


If  you  have  a  good  job,  don't  lose  it.  Study,  learn 
and  advance  as  fast  as  yon  can.  Keep  moving  up,  for 
if  you  are  not  moving  up,  it  is  quite  likely  you  are 
silently  slipping  out.  And  the  worst  of  such  a  situation 
is,  you  seldom  know  it  until  you  slip  out. 
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The  Structure  of  Cereal  Straws 


I5y  FRANCIS  E,  LLOYD,  F 
* 

(Continued   from   last   issue.) 

Gross  Internal  Structure. 

Ill  most  grasses  the  stem,  excepting  at  the  nodes,  is  a 
hollow  ejdinder  of  almost  geometrical  regularity.  The 
exceptions  in  which  the  stem  is  a  solid  mass  of  tissue 
are,  conspicuously,  the  sugar  cane,  Indian  corn  and  a 
few  others.  The  hollow  joints  of  bamboo,  used  as  flower 
holders,  and  in  the  tropics  as  water  holders,  flowerpots, 
etc.,  are  familiar  examples  of  the  hollow  structure;  still 
more  so  the  lemonade  straw. 

bending.  The  false  nodes  and  leaf  sheaths  incidentally 
As  a  mechanism  possessing  the  maximum  strength 
relatively  to  a  minimum  amount  of  material  it  ap- 
proaches perfection,  that  characterizing  the  hollow 
column.  Owing  to  the  properties  of  the  materials, 
which  have  a  high  modulus  of  bending,  the  column  is 
not  easily  broken  even  under  a  transverse  strain.  The 
terminal  interuodes  of  the  rye  serves  as  an  excellent 
example.  One  55  cm.  long,  0.7  mm.  in  diameter  at  the 
upper  end,  and  1.2  mm.  at  the  thickest  point  and  weigh- 
ing only  0.25  grams  could  support  5  grams  wlien  sup- 
ported 10  cm.  from  the  base,  with  bending  through  an 
arc  of  15  degrees  in  the  dry  condition.  The  walls  of 
the  cylinder  were  only  0.2  mm.  thick.  It  is  of  course 
only  when  the  strength  available  comes  within  the  ord- 
inary range  of  necessity  that  grass  stems  become  useful 
for  the  inheient  mechanical  properties,  the  bamboos 
being  in  this  regard  notably  efficient.  Even  grain 
straws  however,  meet  special  needs,  but  aside  from  ord- 
inary experience. 

Each  internode  tapers  slightly  towards  the  base,  and 
is  generally  somewhat  constricted  just  below  the  node. 
The  terminal  internode  however  tapers  gradually  from 
its  thickest  part,  which  is  nearer  the  base,  to  the  ear  (in- 
florescence). The  entire  upright  stem,  or  straw,  con- 
sists of  three  to  four  internodes  in  barley,  oats  and  rye, 
in  wheat  three,  excluding  the  shorter  internodes  which 
occur  within  6  inches  of  the  ground.  The  differences 
in  the  length  of  straw  are  due  chiefly  to  differences  in 
the  length  of  the  internodes,  and  less  to  their  numbers. 
The  relative  lengths  and  total  lengths,  based  on  the 
measurement  of  ten  straws  of  each  grain  are  sliowii  in 
the  table,  (figure  2.'i 

TABLE. 


Species 


Total  length 
of  straw 
cm. 


Barley 
Oat    .' 
Rye   . 

Wheat 


56 

91 

149 

69 


Top 
cm. 
28 
49 
53 
42 


Length  of  internodes 


2 
cm. 
17 
24 
46 
22 


3 

cm. 

8 

16 

28 
5 


4 

cm. 

3 

12 


5 


cm. 


10 


The  measurements  for  the  bottom  internodes  in  the 
above  samples  are  however  only  partial,  since  in  reap- 
ing, a  basal  portion  of  the  straw  is  left.  Measurements 
of  complete  straws  based  on  samples  grown  at  MacDon- 
ald  College,  and  at  Ottawa,  in  pure,  or  nearly  pure 
cultures,  gave  the  following  measurements: 


Barlev — 

"  Chevalier  "    . 

Oats — 
"50  lb.  Black" 


Total  Top  2  3  4     5  6     7 

.     79     26  19  12  10     6  3     3 

103     .34  24  17  14  10  4    .  . 

.     81     41  17  11  7     4  1.. 


R.S.C.  McGill  University. 

"Banner"  ....  84 
"Alaska,  712"  ...  95 
"Banner" 98 

Rye- 
Common    Ill 

112 
Wheat— 

"Marcpiis"    ....    104 
"Marquis"    ....     93 
"Red    Fife"    .     .     .   105 
"Pringles's    Champ"    84 
It  is  evident  that,  due  to  both  racial  characters  and 
to  "place  effect"  it  would  not  be  easy  to  identify  the 
grains  merely  by  casual     measurements  of  the  straws. 
Nevertheless  certain   features   emerge   from   the   above 
figures  which  serve     as  a  guide  of  some  value,     espe- 
cially in  the  relative  lengths  of  the  uppermost  inter- 
nodes.    For  example,  the  terminal  internode  in  wheat 
is  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  straw  in  length,  and  over 
twice  that  of  the  sub-terminal  internode.     Similar  com- 
parisons bring  out  equall.y  useful  ratios,  but  it  is  un- 
necessary here  to  discuss  them  further.     We  may  sa^- 


41 

17 

13 

8 

4 

1  .. 

41 

22 

15 

9 

6 

2  .. 

42 

20 

15 

10 

1 

4  .. 

42 

32 

21 

13 

6 

2 

39 

32 

20 

13 

6 

'} 

50 

21 

11 

8 

4 

5'? 

21 
23 

11 
12 

7 

8 

9 

58 

4 

50 

17 

9 

6 

2 

Figure  2.  —  Sector  of  a  transverse  section  of  a  wheat  stem 
fallen  just  above  a  node,  where  the  fistula  is  not  developeil 
and  the  stem  therefore  solid.     X  65. 

Figure  3.  —  Transverse  section  through  an  internode  of  bar- 
ley, showing  the  fistula,  and  the  bundle.*;  in  the  parenchvma. 
X  6.8. 

Figure  4.  —  Sector  of  a  transverse  section  through  the 
upper  part  of  the  terminal  internode  of  wheat.  The  fiber 
layer  is  interrupted  by  the  chlorenchyma  spaces  (Ch)  which 
underlay   the   stomatal  zones   in   the   epidermis.      X  97. 

Figure  5.  —  A  longitudinal  section  of  the  stem  of  barley. 
The  fiber  layer  (zf)  appears  quite  dark  on  account  of  the 
small  diameters  of  the  cell  lumina.  The  ring  and  spiral 
thickenings  of  the  wood  of  two  bundles  (x)  can  be  well  seen. 
A  secondary  series  of  wood  vessels  can  be  seen  on  the  right 
of  the  annular  vessels  of  the  left  hand  bundle.  X  65.  pa. 
parenchyma;    f.  fibers. 
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however  tliat  it  would  be  possible,  given  the  samples  of 
straw,  to  fix  upon  the  grain  with  fair  certainty  by  .sneh 
measuiements  as  these  akme,  and  in  conjunction  with 
other  measurements,  to  arrive  at  practicjd  certainty. 

We  note  that  wheat  has  one  less  internode  in  the 
straw  than  the  others.  About  one  in  ten  rye  straws 
sliows  part  of  a  seventh  internode.  The  thickness  of 
the  various  straws  bears  no  relation  to  the  stature. 

A  conspicuous  feature  of  the  grass  stem  and  leaf  al- 
ready referred  to  is  the  fine  longitudinal  ribbing  and 
alternate  "fluting",  especially  obvious  in  straw  which 
still  shows  the  green  color,  though  it  can  be  seen  quite 
readily  by  the  deep  yellow  color  after  the  green  has 
faded  away.  This  appearance  is  due  partly  to  the  pre- 
sence of  low  longitudinal  ridges,  and  ])artly  to  the 
structuie  underlying  the  outer  tissue,  the  epidermis. 
This  relation  will  be  made  clear  later. 
Anatomical  Structure. 

A  glance  through  the  microscope  at  a  bit  of  straw, 
however  ju'epared.  will  show  at  once  that  tlie  mass  is 
made  up  of  a  large  number  of  small  uiiits,  (lacli  com- 
posed of  a  wall  enclosing  a  space  which  may  be  either 
empty  or  contain  the  remnants  of  various  substances 
which  were  important  during  the  life  of  the  plant.  It 
is  convenient  to  designate  these  units  by  the  term  cells, 
as  originally  used.   (4) 

Structural  groupings  of  cells  of  similar  size  and  shape 


(4)  "Cell"  was  used  by  Robert  Ilooke  in  Itilio  for  the 
cavities  seen  in  cork.  The  term  has  now  a  more  funda- 
mental significance,  being  applied  to  the  living  matter 
which,  in  plants,  builds  up  a  cellulose  .skeleton  by  which 
the  form  of  the  plant  is  maintained.  Ther-e  is  no  living 
matter  present  in  "straw",  which  is  merely  the  rela- 
tively indestructible  skeleton  of  the  erstwhile  live  plant. 


are  called  tissues.     In  the  immediately  following  para 
graphs  the  form  and  dispositions  of  tlie  celKs  and  tis- 
ues  will  be  described.     It  will  be  convenient  to  l)egin 
by  examining  the  sti-iictni'e  of  a  stem  as  seen  in  trans- 
verse sections. 

THE  STEM, 

If  such  a  section  is  taken  just  above  the  node,  where 
the  stem  is  not  hollow,  the  following  structure  will  be 
seen   (figure  3). 

The  section  is  neai-ly  circular,  and  ajjpears  made  up 
of  a  mass  of  round  cells  constituting  the  parenchyma, 
the  largest  in  the  middle,  and  grading  in  size  toward  the 
edge  when  they  meet  with  a  much  denser  lot  of  tissues. 
These  are  evidently  arranged  in  groups  of  cells  (the 
fibro-vascular  bundles)  of  different  sizes,  between 
wliich  the  parc^nchyma  extends  toward  the  periphery 
of  the  section.  There  are  apparently  two,  but  strictly 
speaking  more  than  two,  circular  series  of  fibro-vas- 
cular bundles,  the  inner  of  larger  ones,  and  an  outer  of 
smallei'  ones,  paced  quite  (dose  to  the  surface  of  the 
stem.  Between  the  bundh's  of  the  outer  series  the  cells 
are  very  small,  and  as  will  be  seen,  make  up  a  layer  of 
fibers  (bast),  (cf.)  figure  6). 

Bounding  the  whole  is  a  .single  layer  of  cells  of  small 
size  and  approximately  quadrangular  in  transverse  sec- 
tion constituting  the  ejiidennis.  On  comjiaring  with  a 
section  (figure  4)  from  a  somewhat  higher  level  in  the 
internode  where  the  stem  is  hollow  and  where  the  tissue 
arrangement  is  best  displayed,  it  will  be  seen  that  here 
the  structure  differs  from  that  just  at  or  above  the  node 
chiefly  in  the  circumstance  that  the  parenchyma  in  the 
middle  has  broken  down  thus  leaving  the  sjjace  (fis- 
tula).  At  a  still  higher  level  it  is  seen  that  thei-e  may 
bi^  an  in1(>rnii)tion  of  tlie  dense  mass  of  small-celled 
tissue  just  beneath  the  (>|)i(lcrmis,  by  stretches  occupied 


Figures    6-9.  —  The    epideimi.s    \ie\vi 


pn    face    of    the    stem  (upper    paat    of    a    lower    internodpt    of    h:ule.v.    oal.    ryr    Mnd 
wheat  resp.      X  174. 
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by  very  tliiii  walled  and  loosely  arranged  ucll.s  (the 
chlorenehyma)  which,  when  the  plant  is  alive,  contain 
tlie  g'reen  colorinjii'  matter   (figure  •")). 

If  now  a  section  running  lengthwise  tiie  strm  is 
examined,  (figure  fi),  it  will  be  seen  at  once  thai  1lie 
appearance  offered  by  the  transverse  section  gives  a 
totally  ina(le(|nate  conce))tio?i  of  the  shapes  of  tlie  con- 
stituent cells,  many  iniportaid  details  not  appearing  at 
all,  especially  in  such  small  objects  as  the  grass  stem, 
the  total  thickness  of  which  isO.5  mm.  or  less  in  thicn- 
ness.  However,  by  means  of  maceration  (in  chromic 
acid  for  example)  the  cells  may  be  set  free  from  each 
other  and  thus  examined.  With  the  additional  help  of 
this  method  we  may  examine  each  tissue  in  turn  begin- 
ning with  the  epidermis. 

THE  EPIDERMIS   (Figures  7-14). 

Examined  en  face  the  epidermis  is  seen,  in  general, 
to  be  composed  of  longiludinal  zones  of  more  or  less 
elongated  cells  with  undulating  walls  overlying  the 
green  tissues  beneath,  alternating  with  narrower  zones 
of  similar  but  longer  c(>lls  with  straight  walls,  and  wifh 
narrower  lumina. 

The  long  cells  ai'c  interrupted  frcipiently  by  the  so- 
<'alled  "dwarf-cells",  which  occur  usually  in  pairs 
placed  longitudinal  1\-,  lint  may  be  either  single,  in  threes 
or  in  fours.  Of  the  pair,  one  cell  is  thin-walled  and 
stains  readily  in  the  manner  of  the  epidermal  cells  in 
general.  This,  when  there  is  but  one  dwarf-cell  in  a 
position,  is  the  cell  which  may  assume  the  form  of  a 
trichome  usually  shaped  like  a  cat's  claw.  The  other  is 
thicker  walled,  usually,  and  the  walls  are  strongly  sili- 
eified.  Wiesner  (1 !)()())  .states  that  this  is  the  case  and 
Hoehnel  (through  Ilabcrlandt,  1909,  p.  105)  represents 
them  as  single.     Oidy  one  of  the  i)air  however,  presents 


this  character.  The  representation  by  Hoehnel  seems 
to  be  referable  to  the  circumstance  that  sometimes  the 
cells  in  (piestion  are  very  small  and  sheai'cd  ui)on  each 
other  so  that  they  can  be  irsolved  microscopically  only 
in  depth  and  not  transversely    (figure  )    .In  barley 

es]>ecially  they  are  very  small  and  difficult  to  I'esolve. 
Jn  wheat  however  the  silicii'ied  cell  may  be  quite  large 
relatively. 

The  long  cells  of  the  epidermis  are  interi-u|)tcd  also 
by  group.'5  of  four  cells  fonniug  the  stemata.  These 
ai'e  organs  which  are  caiiable  of  forming  openings 
through  which  gasses  can    pass    into    and    out  of  the 

These  are  organs  which  ai'e  capable  of  forming  open- 
ings through  which  the  air  can  pass  into  and  out  of  the 
stem  (figu:es  3]a-d;  16).  The  four  constituent  cells 
are  ai-ranged  in  the  grasses  in  a  transverse  row.  The 
two  adjacent  ones,  the  "guard  cells",  are  slender,  and 
have  a  slit  between  them  which  opens  and  closes  in'life 
accoi-ding  to  physiological  conditions.  The  outer  two 
cells  ar(^  the  accessoi-y  cells.  The  relations  are  best  un- 
derstood by  examining  a  transver.se  section   (figure  Ki). 

Epidermis  of  the  stem.  The  epidermis  of  the  stem 
and  of  the  leaf  both  present  similar  fundamental  feat- 
ures as  just  descr-ibed.  They  are,  however,  sufficiently 
different  in  details  a.**  to  demand  separate  examination. 
(figures  7-10). 

It  is  i>ractically  impo.ssible  to  fit  a  single  description 
to  the  epidermis  of  the  stem  for  the  reason  that  it  shows 
maiked  differences  in  different  portions  of  the  inter- 
node.  In  the  lower  portion,  the  cell  walls  (in  wheat. 
e.g.)  are  quite  straight  and  thin,  the  dwarf  cells  are 
longer  and  ver\-  simple  in  structure.  The  stomata  are 
few  in  numbei-  and  le.ss  differentiated.  In  the  upper 
portion,  on  the  other  hand.  esi)ecially  where  the  intei-- 


m 


;  ?  ^<  n^  35?  'jpi 


>) « *  *  ^  ^ ' 


Figures  10-1,'!.  —  The  epuleinii.s 


\  ii'wcil   en   face   of  tin'   lower  (outer)    surface    of    the    leaf    sheatli    of    barley,    oat.    rye    and 
wlu'ut    resp.      X  170. 
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node  is  not  covereil  by  tlic  leaf-slieaUi,  the  cells  have 
walls  whieh  are  thii-k  and  undulating,  and  they  occur 
in  longitudiiud  /.(incs  altei'nating  with  zones  of  cells 
witli  straiglil  walls.  Tlio  dwarf  cells  are  here  strongly 
compressed  longitudinally  (figui'df)),  and  the  storaata 
well  developed.  Indeed  so  much  difference  is  there 
that  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  that  one  is  dealing  with 
the  same  stem.  It  will  be  readily  understood  that  it 
becomes  much  more  difficult  to  distinguisli  between  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  straws  if  oidy  the  epideimis  from  the 
lower  portions  of  the  internodes  is  regarded.  Such 
characters  as  may  enable  one  to  make  these  and  similar 
distinctions  are  fotnul  only  in  the  upper  part  of  the  in- 
ternodes. 

Epidermis  of  the  leaf  (figui'es  11-14).  In  straw,  in 
the  ordinary  commercial  sense,  the  leaf  blades  are  pre- 
sent in  such  small  quantities  as  to  be  negligible.  They 
are  broken  off  in  threshing  and  become  as  chaff.  The 
leaf  sheaths  however  are  practically  alwa.vs  adherent 
and  form  pai't  and  parcel  of  the  straw  and  constitute  a 


■  cw 


Fig.  14.  —  Diagrams  of  the  dwarf  cells  and  of  an  epidermal 

cell    (wheat),     a.   dwarf  cells,   en   face;     b,   lateral   -' -"^ 

cuticle;    c,    epidermal   cell    in    perspective 
barley. 


view;    cut, 
d,    dwarf   cells    of 


not  inconsiderable  proportion  of  straw  paper  ]nilp.  The 
ejiidermis  is  moreover  more  evenly  and  fully  developed 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  leaf-sheath.  The 
longitudinal  walls  of  the  longer  cells  of  the  outer  sur- 
face are  thicker  and  usually  strongly  undulating,  the 
dwarf  cells  may  be  developed  into  short  protruding 
hairs  (wheat)  and  are  generally  in  twos  (figures  10  and 
14).  The  epidermis  of  the  thin  leaf  mai'gins  and  of  the 
inner  sui'face  of  the  leaf-sheath  is  very  thin,  as  are  the 
walls  of  the  cells.  Tliey  are  here  also  without  undula- 
tions, and  dwarf  cells  are  relatively  few.  The  relative 
amount  of  epidermis  from  the  leaf-sheath  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  stem,  together  with  its  uniform  char- 
acter makes  it  an  important  means  for  the  identification 
of  the  kind  of  straw,  especially  in  the  form  of  )->nlp. 
(To  be  continued.) 


NEW  CLUB  HOUSE  AT  LA  TUQUE. 

The  Brown  Corporation  have  shown  a  wonderful  ex- 
ampb"  to  manufacturers  in  the  building  of  a  clul)  house 
at  La  Tuque.  The  erection  of  the  building  has  recent- 
ly been  completed  and  we  now  await  the  day  when  the 
doors  will  be  opened  and  the  business  of  enjoying  ones- 
self  may  commence. 

The  plan  of  the  building  is  in  the  form  of  a  liroad  T 
of  which  the  top  stroke  is  the  point  101  feet  in  breadth. 
A  basement  extends  under  the  entire  building  and  con- 
tains a  swimming  pool  20  x  60,  bowliiig  alleys,  locker 
room,  sliowers,  lavatories,  boiler  room,  etc.  The  walls 
and  ceilings  are  all  white  and  the  rooms  mechanically 
ventilated,  so  altogether  this  basement  is,  unlike  most 
basements,  attractive. 

On  the  first  floor  level,  at  the  vertical  stroke  of  the 
T  is  the  gymnasium,  which  has  a  stage  at  one  end  and 
a  gallery  surrounding  the  designed  auditorium,  which  is 
primarily  for  spectators  at  basket  ball  games,  but  will 
be  an  a.sset  on  other  occasions. 

The  front  part  of  the  building  has  three  floors  above 
the  basement.  On  the  first  floor  in  the  centre  there  is 
a  spacious  entrance  hall  with  arches  at  each  end  lead- 
ing to  the  billiard  room  and  reading  room,  respectively. 
Behind  these  rooms  on  one  side  there  is  the  ladies'  room 
and  on  the  other  the  boys'  department.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  club  is  that  the  Boy's  Department  can 
be  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  club  both  on  this  first 
floor  and  in  the  basement  where  are  the  boys"  locker 
room  and  showers,  etc. 

On  the  second  floor  there  is  a  banquet  room  and  three 
club  rooms,  which  can  be  opened  to  form  a  large  danc- 
ing hall  when  desired. 

On  the  third  floor  is  an  apartment  for  the  janitor  and 
his  family  and  seven  bedrooms  whieh  will  be  occupied 
by  visitors  and  perhaps  some  of  the  lueln'  bachelors 
employed  by  the  company.  Kitchen  accommodation 
lias  been  provided  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  ladies' 
afternoon  tea  parties  on  the  first  floor  and  the  banquet 
room  on  the  second  floor. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  is  in  red  brick  with 
white  trimmings  and  conforms  to  the  style  of  the  well 
known  Colonial  house — a  style  admirably  suited  to  the 
jnirposes  of  the  building  and  its  surroundings.  The  in- 
terior is  licautifully  finished,  the  woodwork  in  Cana- 
dian ash  stained  and  waxed  to  a  medium  brown  blend- 
ing successfully  with  the  harmonious  tones  of  the  rural 
tinting,  whieh  in  itself  will  be  an  education  to  the  mem- 
l)ers  who  have  an  idea  about  how  their  houses  should 
lie  painted. 

The  Brown  Corporation  has  realized  the  immense 
educational,  physical  and  social  opportunities  whieh  a 
club  of  this  kind  has  to  offer  to  a  population  which  for 
five  months  in  the  year  at  least,  is  bounded  on  all  sides 
1)\  a  wilderness  which  confines  the  amusements  of  the 
people  to  the  immediate  environment  of  their  houses. 


The  late  Pjhilip  D.  .Vrminir  said  responsibility  could 
not  be  forced  on  anyone — he  must  assume  it  liimself. 
There  is  a  lot  of  tridh  in  this  statement.  A  successful 
executive  does  not  wait  for  somebod.v  to  come  along 
and  force  him  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  his  position 
—  !he  assumes  it.  A  foreman  who  gets  into  the  habit 
of  waiting  for  someone  "higher  up"  to  point  out  to 
him  what  to  do.  and  w.hat  not  to  do;  will  be  a  failure. 
A  man  who  is  afraid  to  go  ahead  and  use  his  own  judg- 
ment will  never  make  a  leadci-.  —  The  Andcrsoniau. 
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Specifications  for  Limestone  and  Lime  for  Sulphite' 


1.    GENERAL 
(a)  Manufacture  of  Sulphite  Pulp. 

The  luanufaetiire  of  ])iil|i  I'or  jiaper  luakiiig-  from 
wood,  by  means  of  the  snl])liil<-  pi-ncess,  consists  of  the 
following  operations: 

(1)  preparation  of  tlie  wood. 

(2)  preparation   of  the  eookiiij:'   licjiior, 

(3)  cooking  of  the  wood, 

(4)  washing  and  screening  the  pulp. 

(5)  bleaching  the  pnlj),  and 

(6)  preparation  of  the  finisiiied  pulp  for  s,(ii))iuent. 
The  use  of  limestone  and  lime  iu  the  manufacturing 
process  occurs  in  the  preparation  of  the  cooking  liquor. 
This  liquor  is  produced  by  the  reaction  between  sulphur 
dioixide  and  limestone  or  lime  and  the  two  absorption 
methods  in  common  use  are  called  the  tower  system  and 
the  tank  system.  The  liquor  is  essentially  a  calcium  or 
calcium  and  magnesium  salt  of  sulpluirous  acid  and  its 
function  is  to  affect  the  non-cellulose  part  of  the  wood 
in  such  a  manner  that,  in  the  washing  and  bleacliing 
process,  nearly  pure  cellulose  may  be   obtained. 

(b)  Use  of  Limestone  or  Dolomite  in  the  Tower  System. 
The  tower  type  of  absorption  system  consists  of  one 
or  more  towers  varying  in  height  from  20  feet  to  150 
feet  and  charged  with  limestone  or  dolomite  resting  on 
gratings.  A  stream  of  water,  with  or  without  the  ad- 
dition of  reclaimed  liquor,  trickles  over  this  stone,  while 
the  sulphur  dioxide  enters  at  tjie  bottom,  rises  and  acts 
upon  the  moist  stone  and,  is  absorbed  by  the- downwai'd 
flowing  film  of  water. 

(c)  U&3  of  Lime  in  the  Tank  System. 

In  the  tank  or  milk  of  lime  .system,  the  base  is  in 
solution  nr  suspension  in  a  series  of  tanks,  equi]iped 
with  suitable  agitators.  The  sulphur  dioxide  is  forcc^l 
or  drawn  througli  these  tanks  successively.  In  some 
cases,  the  tanks  are  built  on  top  of  each  other  in  the 
form  of  a  tower.  T^ie  contents  of  the  first  tank  an^ 
drawn  off  when  the  liquor  has  reached  a  certain  strength 
(3.5  to  6  per  cent  total  SO.)  and  the  contents  of  the 
second  and  third  tanks  progress  to  the  first  and  second 
tanks  respectively.  Tlie  third  tank  is  again  charged 
with  fresh  milk  of  lime. 

(d)  Discussion  of  Use  of  Calcitic  and  Dolomitic  Stone 
and  Lime. 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  in  this  country 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  calcific  and  dolomitic  stone 
and  lime  for  use  in  the  two  absorption  systems.  The 
difference  in  practice  in  the  various  ]iulp  mills  does 
not  seem  to  be  based  on  accurate  data.  As  a  result 
of  a  summary  made  during  the  war,  the  following  con- 
clusions may  be  drawn : 

(1)  In  the  tower  system,  calcite  stone  is  desired,  due 
principally  to  the  fact  that  when  dolomitic  stone  is 
used  the  calcium  carbonate  goes  into  solution  first, 
causing  the  stone  to  crumble  and  leave  a  sludge.  For 
this  reason,  in  a  tower  system  using  dolomitic  stone. 
it  is  necessary  to  have  tOie  grates  raised  40  to  50  feet 
and  they  require  frequent  cleaning.  One  mill  is  using 
and  recommends  dolomitic  stone.  However,  most  of  tlie 
mills  are  using  a  calcite  stone  and,  in  fact,  several  were 


*  These  are  tentative  recommendations  of  the  U.  S. 
Bureau  of  Standards.  Readers  are  asked  to  co-operate 
in  this  work  by  sendiug  to  the  Editor  any  suggestions 
or  criticisms. 


using  marble  ;iaving  a  calcium  carbonate  content  of 
98.5  per  cent.  It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  dolo- 
mitic stone  cannot  be  used  in  the  tower  system,  but.it 
is  not  the  most  common  practice. 

(2)  In  the  tank  system,  a  lime  high  in  magnesium 
is  desired,  due  to  the  fact  tliat  the  magnesium  salts  are 
soluble,  while  the  calcium  salts  are  not  so  soluble  and 
have  a  tendency  to  clog  the  system.  But  due  to  varia- 
tions in  tank  systems,  it  is  probable  that  a  calcific  lime 
woidd  give  good  results  in  certain  iiLstances. 

In  view  of  the  difference  in  practice  in  American 
])ulp  mills,  as  briefly  outlined  above,  specifications  are 
given  for  bot)i  kinds  of  stone  and  lime. 

(e)  Definitions. 

Linipstove  consists  essentially  of  calcium  carbonate. 
Dolomite  consists  essentially  of  calcium  and  magnesium 
carbonates  when  the  proportion  of  the  latter  does  not 
exceed  45.5  per  cent. 

Quicklime  is  the  product  resulting  from  the  calci- 
nation of  limestone.  It  will  slake  when  water  is  added 
to  It  and  this  slaking  is  accompanied  by  an  evolution 
of  heat   and  an  increase  in  volume. 

2.     REQT'lRE:\rENTS. 
(a)  Quality. 

The  quality  of  the  stone  or  lime  should  be  rea.sonabjy 
uniform  and  in  the  ea,se  of  the  dolomitic  stone  or  lime, 
the  i)rop()rtions  of  mag-uesium  and  calcium  .should  be 
kept  as  nearl.v  constaiit  as  possible. 

(b)  Composition. 

hi  view  of  the  fact  tjiat  various  systems  may  use 
different  grades  of  stone  or  lime,  the  requirements  of 
these  specifications  are  so  given  that  they  will  meet 
the  conditions  of  the  pulp  mills  in  this  country.  The 
maximum  and  minimum  quantities  are  given  in  tlie  fol- 
lowing table: 

.    Caleite        Dolomite        Calcite        Dolomite 
Ingi-etiionts  Stone  Stone  Lime  Lime 

Max.  Min.    Max.  Min.    Max.  Min.    Max.  Min. 

Calcium   oxide 54.0         . .      30.2         . .      93.0         . .      .16.0 

MuKnesiiim    oxide        1.5       ..  ..      18.8       2.5       ..  350 

Impurities     1.5       ..  1.5       ..  2.5       ..  2.8 

Organic    matter     .  .      0.5       .  .  0.5       .  .  0.5       . .  0.5 

(c)  Impurities. 

The  impurities  present  in  a  limestone  or  lime  must 
be  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  mass,  and  must  not 
be  concentrated  in  visible  strata  or  nodules  whic.b  would 
clog  the  grates. 

(d)  Packing-. 

Limestone  is  shipped  in  bulk  in  carload  lots.  Quick- 
lime is  shiiqicd  either  in  bulk  or  carload  lots  or  barrels 
holding  180  pounds  net  or  280  pounds  net  each. 

(e)  Marking-. 

Each  jiackage.  or  eac-ih  carload  of  bulk  material,  shall 
be  legibly  marked  with  the  names  of  the  consignor  ami 
consignee  and  with  some  means  of  identifying  the  par- 
ticular contract  on  which  t,he  shipment  is  made. 
3.    SAMPLING  AND  TESTING, 
(a)  Sampling. 

The  purchaser  will  bear  all  expense  of  sampling  and 
lesting.  "When  limestone  or  quicklime  is  shipped  in 
bulk,  the  sample  shall  be  so  taken  that  it  will  represent 
an  average  of  all  parts  of  the  shipment  from  top  to 
bottom,  and  shall  not  contain  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  top  and  bottom  la.yers,  which  are  most  subject 
to  changes.  The  sample  shall  comprise  at  least  10 
shovelfuls  taken  from  different  parts  of  the  shipment. 
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Tlio  total  sample  taken  shall  w.'iyli  at  least  lUU  poiuids, 
and  shall  he  crui^hed  to  pass  a  1  inch  ring,  mixed  thor- 
oufihly,  and  '•(iiiartercd"  to  prcvidi'  a  l^-ponnd  sanii)lc 
(■(If  flic   lahoralory. 

When  (|uickliMic  is  sjiiii|)C(l  in  barrels,  at  least,  :{  per 
cent  ol'  the  nniiilici-  of  hari'i-ls  shall  he  sampled.  They 
shall  l(e  taken  from  various  parts  of  the  shipment, 
dinnpcd,  mixed,  and  sampled  as  spccifh'd  in  tlie  above 
parafiraph. 

When  sampling:-  <piicklinie,  it  is  essential  that  the  op- 
eration be  eondueted  as  expeditiously  as  possihle,  m 
order  to  avoid  undue  exi)osure  of  the  material  to  the 
ail-.  The  sample  to  be  sent  to  the  laboratory  sjiall  im- 
mediately be  placed  in  an  air-tight;  container  in  which 
the  unused  portion  shall  be  stored  until  the  shii)meiit 
has  been  finally  accepted  or  rejected  by  the  purchaser. 

The  sami)le  may  be  taken  either  at  the  point  of 
f<liipment  or  at;  tjie"  point  of  destination,  as  agreed  upon 
by  the  contracting  parties.  If  it  is  desired  to  take  the 
sample  at  point  of  destination,  due  allowance  must  be 
made  in  order  tihat  the  lime  manufacturer  shall  not 
be  penalized  for  the  carbon  dioxide  absorbed  in  transit. 
(b)  Testing. 

The  following  directions  are  a  brief  sunnnary  of  the 
analvtieal  methods  which  are  recommended.  For  more 
cdiiplete  information  on  this  sidjject  references  should 
be  ma(l(>  to  The  Analysis  of  Silicate  and  Carbonate 
Recks,  by  W.  F.  Hillein-and,  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  Bulletin  No.  700. 

Blast  0.5  g.  of  the  sample  for  15  miniites  in  a  platinum 
crucible.  Cool  and  transfer  to  an  evaporating  disji. 
Mix  to  a  slurrv  witli  distilled  water.  Add  5  to  10  ec. 
concentrated  HCl.  Heat  gently  until  solution  is  com- 
l)lete,  breaking  up  lumps  if  necessary.  Evaporate  to 
dryness  on  water  bath.  Add  5  to  10  ee.  concentrated 
IICI,  and  dilute  with  an  equal  volume  of  distilled  water. 
Digest  on  water  bath  for  10  minutes.  Filter,  and  wash 
wiPh  hot  water.  Evaporate  the  filtrate  to  dryness.  Dis- 
solve in  acid  and  water  as  before.  Filter  and  wash 
with  hot  water.  Ignite  the  two  precipitates  together, 
and  weigh  as  silica  and  insoluble  matter. 

Dilute  the  above  filtrate  to  250  ec.  Add  HCl  if 
necessai-y  to  insure  a  total  volume  of  10  to  15  ee.  Make 
alkaline'  wit)i  NII.OH.  Boil  until  odor  of  NH,  is 
barely  noticeable.  PMlter,  and  wasih  slightly  with  hot 
water.  Dissolve  the  precipitate  with  hot  dilute  HCl, 
and  repeat  t.he  precipitation  as  before.  Filter,  and  wash 
thoroughly,  with  hot  water.  Ignite,  and  weigh  as 
oxides  of   iron    and   aluminum. 

To  the  filtrates  from  tjie  above  -.uW  a  few  drops  of 
NH.OH  and  bring  to  a  boil.  Add  25  ee.  of  a  saturated 
solution  of  (NlIJ.,C,Oj.  (Continue  boiling  ludil  the 
precipitate  becomes  granular.  Let  stand  until  precip- 
itate settles  clear.  Filter,  and  wa.sh  with  boiling  water. 
Ignite  t!he  precipitate,  dissolve  in  dilute  IICI,  and  dilute 
to  100  cc.  Add  excess  of  NHiOII,  and  boil.  Filter  out 
any  insolubh-  matter,  ignite  and  weigh,  and  add  its 
weight  to  tlie  oxides  of  iron  and  alumina  found  pre- 
viously. To  this  filtrate,  add  (NII,"),C.,0„  proceeding 
as  before.  Kilter,  and  wash  with  boiling  water.  Ignite, 
and  blast  to  constant  weight  as  calcium  oxide. 

Acidify  the  filtrates  from  the  above  with  IK -1.  Evap- 
orate to  150  cc.  Add  10  cc.  of  a  saturated  solution  of 
NaNH.HPO,.  Add  NH.OH  drop  by  drop,  with  con- 
stant stirring,  until  the  precipitates  starts  to  form. 
Then  add  moderate  excess  of  NH,01I.  Stir  for  several 
minutes.     Let    stand    over  night.      Filter,  .and   dissolve 


the  jjrecipitate  in  hot  diliiie  IICI.  Dilute  to  100  cc, 
add  1  cc.  of  saturated  solution  of  NaNIIJIOP^,  and 
precipitate  as  befon;.  Filter,  and  wash  with  an  alkaline 
solution  made  by  diluting  Nil, OH  until  it  contains 
2'/2  per  cent  of  Nil.,  and  then  adding  a  few  <lroi)s  of 
UNO,.  Ignite  and  weifrh  as  Mg.,P,();.  Multii)ly  this 
weight  by  OMim  to  find  tiie  wei^dit  of  .M^'O. 

(c)  Retestin^r- 

Notice  of  th(^  rejection  of  a  shipment  based  on  these 
specifications  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  consignor 
within  10  days  after  the  receipt  of  the  .shipment  at  the 
point  of  destination.  If  the  consignor  desires  a  retest, 
lie  shall  notify  the  consignee  within  5  days  of  receipt 
of  the  notice  of  rejection.  The  original  testing  labor- 
atory shall  keep  the  sample  sealed  air-tight  from  t/ie 
time  they  have  taken  out  enough  material  for  the 
original  test  until  the  exj)irati(in  of  the  15  days  noted. 
The  original  testing  laboratory  .shall  agree  to  transmit 
the  sample  to  any  one  laboratory  for  a  retest  at  the 
direction  of  both  of  the  contracting  parties.  This 
retest  shall  be  at  ihe  expense  of  the  consigner. 


SUCCESSFUL  COURSE  IN  BOXING. 

The  industries  of  the  country  liave  responded  to  the 
practical  course  of  instruction  in  Boxing  and  Crating 
at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  to  such  an  extent 
that  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  course,  July,  VJ21,  24  differ- 
ent industries  in  46  cities  had  been  represented;  twelve 
firms  had  been  represented  by  two  or  more  men ;  two 
firms  had  sent  men  to  three  courses,  and  one  firm  had 
sent  men  to  four  courses. 

On  account  of  this  response,  it  ha.s  been  deemed  ad- 
visable to  announce  dates  for  three  courses  in  addition 
to  the  November  course  previously  announced.  The 
dates  for  the  courses  are  as  follows:  November  7-12, 
1921;  January  9-14,  1922;  March  6-11,  1922;  May  1-6, 
1922. 

This  course  is  essentially  a  practical  demonstration 
of  .such  points  as  the  characteristics  of  different  .styles 
of  boxes  and  crates,  the  importance  of  nailing,  the  ad- 
vantages of  using  dense  woods,  the  efficiency  of  metal 
straps,  the  effect  of  moisture  and  change  of  moisture 
conditions  in  lumber  on  the  strength  of  boxes  and 
crates,  tests  on  wii'e  bound  boxes,  methods  of  improv- 
ing the  design  of  fibre  board  boxes,  and  many  other 
]ioints  of  interest  to  the  box  and  allied  industries.  Tlie 
making  of  drum  tests,  drop  tests,  compres.sion  tests  and 
various  other  kinds  of  tests  can  drive  home  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  container  construction  as  can  no 
aiiiount  of  piililished  I'ejiorts. 


NOT  SO  DULL  AT  THREE  RIVERS. 

The  St.  Maurice  News-Chronicle  says:  The  Wayaga- 
miick  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.  employed  last  winter  around 
l.OOO  men.  There  are  now  employed  (iOO  which  will 
be  shortly  increased  to  SOO,  and  an  executive  of  the 
company  states  that  the  mill  will  run  full  force  this 
wiiitei-  the  same  as  usual.  An  increased  demand  for 
kraft  |iaper  may  result  in  even  bu.sier  times  than  last 
year  at  this  mill. 

Lumbering. 

Man\-  of  the  big  companies  liad  decided  not  to  cut 
this  year  but  the  Provincial  Government  in  order  to  aid 
unemployment,  has  reduced  the  stumpage  tax  and,  as 
a  result,  lumbering  operations  may  ensue.  Every  ef- 
fort is  being  made  by  the  government  to  induce  com- 
panies to  cut  this  year. 
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EDWARDS'  DEATH  LOSS  TO  INDUSTRY. 

(Speciiil   ti)  till'  Pulp  jiiid   Paper  iMa^'azine.) 

The  (Canadian  piil|),  pa|)i'i-,  and  luiiihcr  industries 
lost  one  of  their  liest  TriendM  and  one  of  their  most,  re- 
spected and  influential  representatives  when  Senator 
William  ("ainei'on  pjdward.s,  died  at  his  home,  60  Snsse.x 
.St.,  Ottawa,  last  Saturday  morning.  His  funeral,  at- 
tended l)y  i)arliamentiariaiis,  representatives  of  the 
]iulp.  paper,  and  lumlier  industries,  and  citizens  of  all 
walks  of  life  took  place  on  Monday  afternoon. 

With  the  pasing:  of  Senator  Edwards,  Canada  loses 
one  of  its  pioneer  lumbermen,  a  prominent  figure  in 
political  and  parliamentary  life,  a  noted  live  stock 
breeder  and  a  director  of  several  important  concerns. 

The  value  of  his  association  to  the  industry,  made 
itself  evident,  when  he  began  believing  and  preaching 
that  Canada's  forests  and  resources  were  not  inex- 
lianstil)le.  Backing  his  faith  iii  his  doctrine  he  com- 
menced reforestation  on  his  own  extensive  limits.  lie 
was  one  of  the  |)ioneers  of  reforestation  in  Canada,  and 
in  addition  to  actual  work  of  i-eforestation,  he  was  a 
firm  believer  in  the  value  of  educational  methods,  along 
such  lines. 

The  dciith  of  Senatoi'  Edwards  came  as  a  sur|)rise  to 
Ottawa,  for  though  it  had  been  known  that  he  had  been 
ailing  for  the  last  fo\ir  or  five  yeai's,  it  wasnot  generally 
known  that  he  iiad  been  confined  to  his  hoine  for  nj)- 
wards  a  month  previous  to  his  death,  which  was  eau.sed 
by  arterio  sclerosis. 

Senator  Edwards  was  Ixirn  ]\Iay  7th.,  1S44  at  Clar- 
ence, Ont.  On  both  sides  he  was  of  Celtic  extraction. 
His  father  William  Edwai'ds,  was  Welsh,  and  his 
nu)ther  Anne  Edwards  nee  Ca;m:>ron  was  of  good  Scot- 
tish blood. 

After  going  through  the  Ottawa  (iramuiar  School, 
his  first  fieUl  of  endeavour  was  in  the  lumbering  busi- 
ness, and  his  first  earnings  in  this  field  came  in  1S63 
at  Thurso,  Que.  He  was  then  attached  to  the  pioneer 
luniliering  fii'ui  of  Cameron  and  Ed^vards,  with  which 
he  reniained  for  five  years  when  he  founded  the  busi- 
ness of  W.  C.  Edwards  and  Company  at  Rockland. 
This  c'ompan.v  grew  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  its  kind 
in  Canada,  and  a  year  ago  this  summer  ])assed  to  the 
Hiordon  Pulj)  and  Paper  Company,  which  on  reorganiz- 
atiiiii  is  known  now  as  the  Riordon  Company  Limited, 
of  which  the  Senatcn-  was  a  director. 

The  transferring  of  the  W.  f'.  Edwards  interests  to 
those  of  the  Riordon  ('om|iany,  were  the  principal  hold- 
ings in  a  $(i(),000,nO()  merger  whicli  iiududed  the  Ticou- 
deroga  Pulp  and  Pajjer  Company,  the  Kipawji-  (^om- 
l)any.  Limited,  (jilmour  anil  Hughson,  Hull,  Que.,  and 
the  W.  C.  Edwards  Company.  Prior  to  the  sale  the 
late  Senator  had  disposed  of  bis  dominating  interest 
in  the  firm  and  was  a  preferred  stockholder  when  the 
deal  was  put  through. 

In  a  business  capacity  his  interests  were  varieil  and 
many.  Among  the  companies  with  which  he  was  ident- 
fied  with  was  the  Canada  Cement  Company  of  wliich 
lie  was  president,  Ottawa  Hull  and  Power  and  iManii- 
faeturing  Co.,  the  Bathiirst  Lumber  (lomiiany,  tlie  Can- 
adian Bank  of  Commerce  and  the  Toronto  General 
Trusts  Corporation  of  which  he  was  a  director.  He 
was  also  president  of  the  Cascapedia  Manufacturing 
and  Trading  Comininy,  the  Library  Bureau  of  Canada, 
The  Canadian  Mahogan\'  Company,  the  Simplex  l\Iill- 
ing  Co.,  and  vice  president  of  the  Robinson  Edwards 
Lumber  ('ouipanj'  of  Bui'lington,  Vermont. 


During  the  many  active  years  of  his  life,  Senator 
Edwai-ds  was  a  leading  official  of  the  Central  Canada 
Rxhibition  Association,  the  Canadian  Association  for 
the  prevention  of  Tuberculosis,  the  Montreal  In- 
dustrial .Exhibition  Association,  the  Canadian  Associa- 
tion of  Breeding,  County  of  Carleton  Hospital,  Liter- 
national  ("ommission  on  P.ovine  Tiihercidosis.  the 
Liiited  States  River  and  Harbor  ('ommission.  In  190!) 
lie  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Conservation  Com- 
mission of  Canada,  and  his  presence  on  that  body  was 
an  asset  that  made  itself  felt  on  many  occasions.  As  an 
industrial  promoter  he  was  associated  with  the  Temis- 
kaming  Steamboat  Company,  the  Canada  Lumber  Com- 
pany, the  Consumers  Electric  Company,  and  in  1905 
was  elected  president  of  the  Quebec  Limit  Holders  As- 
sociation. 

He  entered  politics  as  a  liberal  member  for  Rus.sell 
County  in  1882.  On  that  occasion  he  was  defeated,  but 
sat  for  the  same  constituency  from  1887  to  1903.  He 
rapidly  became  one  of  the  foremost,  members  of  i)arlia- 
ment  and  was  a  very  clo.se  friend  of  the  late  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier.  On  March  17th.,  190:3  he  was  called  to  the 
Senate  of  Canada  by  Lord  Minto. 

In  1885  he  married  Catherine  M.,  eldest  daughter  of 
the  late  William  Wilson,  who  still  survives  him.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Rideau  Club,  Country  Club,  Ot- 
tawa Hunt  Club,  Royal  Ottawa  Golf  Club,  the  Garrison, 
Mount  Royal,  and  St.  James  Clubs,  Montreal,  and  of 
flic  York  and  Toronto  clubs. — A. 


A.  P.  &  P.  A.  TO  MEET  IN  CHICAGO. 

The  c(mdition  of  the  pajier  industry  as  seen  by  the 
mauufactui'er,  the  merchant  and  the  consumer  will  fea- 
ture the  program  of  the  annual  Eall  business  confer- 
ence at  Chicago  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  As- 
sociation and  its  score  of  affiliated  manufacturers  as- 
sociations. One  prominent  re()resentative  of  each 
group  will  be  on  the  i)rogram. 

"Paper  Week"  will  be  the  week  beginning  October 
31,  with  Thursday,  Nov.  3  as  the  date  of  the  meetings 
of  the  American  a.ssociation  itself.  The  National  Paper 
Trade  Association  has  announced  October  31  as  the  date 
of  the  meeting  of  the  merchants  and  distributors,  while 
the  balance  of  the  week  will  be  devoted  to  meetings  of 
the  affiliated  associations,  most  of  which,  like  that  of 
the  National  Pa|)er  Trade  Association,  and  tlie  Amer- 
ican Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  will  be  held  at  the 
Drake  Hotel. 

In  .vears  gone  by  the  meetings  (if  the  paper  manu- 
facturers have  been  held  chiefly  in  .\'ew  York.  With 
the  development  of  the  industry  in  the  Middle  West, 
howevei',  and  the  establishment  of  big  paper  mannfac- 
fnring  districts  in  the  ^Lami  valley  of  Ohio,  the  Kal- 
amazoo district  of  Michigan  and  the  Fox  and  Wiscon- 
sin valleys  of  Wisconsin,  as  well  as  in  other  section.s, 
it  has  been  decided  to  hold  the  F^all  conference  in  Chic- 
ago. The  first  such  conference  was  held  last  year,  and 
was  so  successful  that  it  will  probably  lieconie  an  an- 
nual event. 

Wisconsin  now  ranks  third  of  all  the  states  in  the 
consumption  of  wood  for  its  paper  mills,  and  other 
states  of  the  Middle  West  produce  large  quantities  of 
fine  papers  and  special  grades.  While  the  news  print 
manufacturers,  with  mills  on  both  sides  of  the  Canadian 
boundary  are  not  represented  by  any  organization  in 
the  American  association,  .several  will  be  in  attendance 
at  the  business  conference. 
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PRICE  BROS.  DIVIDEND  EQUALS  10  PER  CENT. 

Aniiounceineut  is  made  from  Quebec  that  the  direc- 
tors of  Price  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  at  their  dividend  meet- 
ing yesterday  declared  a  dividend  of  one  half  of  one 
per  'cent  on"  outstanding  .1^42,683,200  common  stock. 
Thi.s  is  a  reduction  from  three-quarters  of  one  per  cent 
previously  paid  or  at  the  annual  rate  of  2  per  cent 
against  'S  per  cent  inaugui-ated  after  the  recent  reor- 
ganization of  the  eompany. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  company, 
in  the  course  of  the  reorganization  last  year,  distri- 
buted five  new  shares  for  one  of  the  old  comjiany  the 
dividend  inaugurated  last  year  was  at  the  equivalent  of 
15  per  cent  ou  the  old  and  is  now  reduced  to  10  per  cent 
equivalent. 

While  no  formal  statement  accompanies  the  dividend 
announcement  the  circumstances  are  fairly  well  under- 
stood in  the  street.  The  company  is  very  largely  in- 
terested in  the  lumbering  industry  in  addition  to  its 
pulp  and  paper  industry  and  the  depressed  condition 
of  the  former  is  well  known.  The  company  is  under- 
stood to  be  carrying  heavy  inventories  of  lumber  which 
it  will  be  necessary  to  continue  carrying  until  such 
time  as  there  is  a  revival  in  demand. 


TROPIC  VEGETATION  AS  SOURCE  OF  MOTOR 

FUEL. 

Aicohol  suitable  for  fuel  to  be  used  for  automobiles 
may  be  made  from  the  moist  ve.getation  of  tropical 
forests  and  .iunglesi,  according  to  the  view  of  Mr. 
H.  N.  Whitford  of  the  Yale  School  of  Forestry,  who 
delivered  a  paper  before  the  Cellulose  Section  of 
the  American  Chemical  Society  at  tihe  Rochester 
Meeting. 

The  speaker  stated  that  alcohol  could  be  produced 
satisfactorily  from  the  stalks  of  many  palms,  that  of 
the  nipa  in  the  Philippines  being  best  adapted  for  its 
eonimereial  production.  From  this  source  one  distil- 
lei-y  'has  actaially  produced  93  per  cent  alcohol  at  a 
cost  of  about  20  cents  a  gallon  on  a  12  hour  basis. 
If  run  24  hours,  it  is  estimated  that  this  distillery 
could  produce  alcohol  at  a  cost  of  about  15  cents 
per  gallon.  The  a.nnual  production  of  nipa  alcojiol 
in  the  Philippines  is  near  to  3,000,000  gallons  and 
only  a  small  part  of  the  area  of  the  i.sland  is  under 
production.  To  equal  the  equivalent  of  5,000,000,000 
gallons  of  alcohol  produced  in  the  United  States  in 
1920  it  would  require  an  area  of  more  than  50,000,000 
square  miles  planted  in  nipa  palms. 

Other  forms  of  tropical  vegetation  mentioned  were 
wild  gra.sses.  ea.ssaba,  maize,  rice,  cotton  and  sugar 
cane. 


BROWN  CO.  DECREASES  WAGES. 

The  news  that  all  the  employees  of  the  Urowii  Cor- 
poration will  receive  a  decrease  of  16  2-3  per  cent  (equi- 
valent to  the  50  per  cent  increase  of  last  year)  effec- 
tive the  week  ending  Sept.  14th,  has  for  a  long  time  been 
expected.  The  employees  are  accepting  this  quite 
cheerfully,  realizing  that  the  Brown  Corjioration  were 
amongst  the  first  to  grant  a  very  generous  increase 
when  prices  were  soaring  and  are  now  ))raeti('ally  the 
last  to  decrease  when  such  action  became  necessary. 

It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  several  tradesmen  in 
La  Tuque  have  already  announced  a  reduction  in  their 
prices. 


U.S.  BANS  SMOKING  IN  STATE  FORESTS. 

Looking  to  the  protection  of  pulp  wood  and  other 
timber  products.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  has 
forbidden  sinoking  on  the  national  forest  lands  within 
the  cyclone  swept  area  of  the  Olympic  Peninsula,  Wash. 

The  area  covers  s^ome  540,000  acres,  and  was  con- 
verted into  a  table  fire  trap  by  the  cyclone  of  January 
29,  which  swept  the  forests  of  the  Olympic  Peninsula 
by  a  wind  estimated  to  have  obtained  a  velocity  of  150 
miles  an  hour. 

The  devastation  is  the  worst  known  in  tlie  history  of 
the  country.  Nearly  seven  billion  feet  of  timber,  on  a 
strip  ninety  miles  long  and  from  twenty  to  thirty  miles 
wide  was  blown  down  by  the  storm  and  now  lies  in  a 
tangled  mass.  Should  a  fire  ever  gain  headway  in  this 
devastated  area,  foresters  say  that  the  most  stupendous 
conflagration  in  the  annals  of  the  nation  would  result. 


WOOD  PULP  AS  A  PSYCHOLOGICAL  FOOD. 

The  Connecticut  Agricultural  Expei-iment  Station 
report  that  they  have  examined  a  number  of  diabetic 
preparations,  among  which  is  an  interssting  product 
called  Cellu  Flour. 

Cellu  Flour  is  prepared  by  the  Dietetic  Cellulose  Co., 
Chicago.  It  is  a  carbohydrate  substitute  made  from 
purified  and  bleached  wood  pulp,  straw  pulp,  or  cotton 
fiber ;  it  is  white,  tasteless,  and  non-nutritive,  contain- 
ing no  starch,  sugar,  fat  or  protein ;  and  is  used  for 
filling  out  reduced  diets  such  as  indicated  in  the  Allen 
Treatment  of  diabetes.  While  it  furnishes  no  nourish- 
ment it  is  said  to  satisfy  hunger  and  reduces  the  ten- 
dency to  over-eat.  It  might  be  called  a  psychological 
food. 

The  analysis  of  the  flour  is  as  follows:  ]\Ioisture, 
5-52  per  cent;  ash,  0-30  per  cent;  protein,  none;  fiber, 
57-25  per  cent;  nitrogen-free  extract,  starch,  none; 
Reducing  sugars — Before  hydrolysis,  none ;  after  hy- 
drolysis, none;  other  nitrogen-free  extract  (modified 
celluloses),  36-93  per  cent  ether  extract,  trace. 

By  the  conventional  method  of  proximate  analysis 
this  material  showed  57-25  per  cent  of  crude  fiber  and 
a  nitrogen-free  extract  of  36-93  per  cent.  It  wa.s' found, 
however,  that  neither  the  acid  nor  the  alkali  digestates 
as  obtainied  in  the  determination  of  crude  fiber  pro- 
duced copper  i-educing  substances  and  that  therefiny 
presumably  little  of  the  material  thus  removed  is  ;\vai!- 
able  for  digestion  but  consists  rather  of  solubl?  cellu- 
lose complexes  of  modifications. 


A  shipment  of  nearly  two  million  feet  of  British  Co- 
lumliia  fir,  from  Vancouver  via  the  Panama  Canal,  ar- 
rived at  Three  Rivers  recently.  This  is  the  first  vessel, 
it  is  understood,  to  make  the  trip  from  British  Colum- 
bia to  Quebec  ports  via  the  Canal. 


Announcement  has  been  made  that  the  University  of 
New  Brunswick  has  created  a  new  chair  in  Forestry. 
Since  the  department  was  established  some  thirteen 
years  ago  there  has  been  but  one  technical  forester  in 
the  University.  The  demand  for  foresters  has  been  so 
heav.v  in  recent  years  that  a  second  instructor  has  been 
appointed,  and  it  is  hoped  that  still  further  development 
will  come  in  the  near  future. 


No  one  can  neglect  to  do  -what  he  believes  to  bp  right 
without  doing  Avhat  he  believes  to  be  wrong. 


The  plant  of  the  Nashwaak  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
which  has  been  shut  down  for  some  months,  has  resum- 
ed operations.  The  mills  give  employment  to  about  400 
h.'inds  and  have  an  output  of  sixty  tons  of  bleached  sul- 
phite i)ulp  a  day. 
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REVIEW   OF  RECENT   LITERATURE 
A-1.  Use  of  French  Colonial  Woods  for  Paper  Pulp. 

KAOUL  MONMAKSEN.  Papier,  xxiv,  64-6  (Feb. 
1921).  Brief  analysis  of  the  importance  of  utilizing 
the  French  Colonial  woods  for  the  manufacture  of 
paper  pulp  and  of  the  causes  which  have  militated 
against  tlieir  employment  up  to  the  present  time.  — 
A.  P.-C. 

A-1 ;  G-0.  Zinc  Fluoride  as  a  Preservative  for  Wood. 
K.  NOWOTNY.  Oesterr.  Chem.  Zeit.,  xxiii,  186-8 
(1920);  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xl,  llA  (Jan.  15,  1921). 
Tests  on  l.'),76;i  telegraph  jioles  extending  over  eight 
years  show  that  zinc  fluoride  is  a  particularly  suitable 
preservative,  as  it  is  soluble  with  difficulty  and  higlily 
toxic  to  mold  growths.  The  wood  is  soaked  in  a  mixt- 
ure of  zinc  chloride  and  sodium  fluoride  solutions, 
each  of  1.75  percent  concentration,  and  heated  to  45 
to  60°  Cent,  to  form  zinc  fluoride  or  the  basic  fluoride. 
The  total  wastage  of  poles  in  eiglit  years  was  only  6 
percent  (the  loss  for  any  one  year  never  exceeding 
1.82  percent)  as  compared  with  a  total  of  34  percent 
in  the  case  of  similar  poles  treated  with  copper 
sulphate.  The  best  results  are  obtained  when  the  tim- 
ber absorbs  about  3  kg.  of  zinc  fluoride  per  eu.  m.  Tlie 
chief  drawbacks  to  the  use  of  zinc  fluoride,  are  the  in- 
convenience of  liquid  zinc  chloride  in  transport  and 
the  premature  formation  of  the  fluoride.  The  latter 
may  be  prevented  by  )ieutralizing  the  sodium  fluoride 
solution  by  adding  sulphuric  acid  or  sodium  liisulphate 
to  it  (the  mixture  must  not  react  acid  to  methyl 
orange)  prior  to  adding  it  to  the  zinc  chloride.  The 
use  of  zinc  sulphate  instead  of  zinc  chloride  (Renfer 
&  Co.  A.-G.,  Swiss  patent  No.  75,478  of  19-17)  is  prefer- 
able. A  satisfactory  preservative  may  also  be  made 
by  mixing  powered  zinc  sulphate,  sodium  sulphate, 
and  sodium  bisuli)hate  in  suitable  proportions  and 
dissolving  the  mixture  in  water  when  required  for  use. 
The  timber  should  be  thoroughly  dried  prior  to  impreg- 
nation.— A.  P.-C. 

A-1.  African  Woods  for  Pulp.  CLARENCE  JAY 
WEST,  Paper,  xxvii,  24  (Feb.  16,  1921).  Notes  on  the 
suitability  of  some  West  African  softwoods  (from 
Gambia,  Sierra  Leone,  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria)  for  the 
production  of  pulp:  Adansonia  digitata  (Baobab), 
cotton  tree  (Eriodcndron  anfractuosum  and  Erioden- 
dron  orientate) .  Bombax  buonopozens:*,  .Miican  maple 
' Triplochiton  johnsonii  and  Triplochiton  nigericum). 
Sterculia  barterii,  Sterculia  tomentosa,  Sterculia 
rhinopetale.  Sterculia  tragacantha.  Albizzias,  Termin- 
alia  superba,  Alstonia  congensis,  Ricinodendron  heude- 
letti,  Pycanthus'  kombo,  Musanga  smithii. — ,\.  P.-C. 

A-1  &  15.  Determination  of  Lignin.  EMIL  llErSEK, 
Translation  bv  CLAKEXCE  .1.  WEST.  Paper  xxvii, 
23  (Feb.  9,  1921),  24,  (Feb.  16,  1921).  Critical  review 
of  Konig's  Wilstatter's,  KruU's  and  Konig  and  Rump's 
methods  for  the  direct  determination  of  lignin,  and  of 
Benedikt  and  Band)erger's  (methyl  number  as  methyl 
iodide).  Cross,  Bevan  and  Brigg's(  by  means  of  pliloro- 
.glueinol),  and  Seidel-Hempers  (by  means  of  nitric 
p.eid)  methods  for  the  indirect  determination  of  lignin. 
A.  P.-C. 


A-16.  Use  of  Aluminum  Bronze  in  the  Paper  Indus 
try.  E.  MESSMER  Monit.  Papeterie  lii,  18  (Jan  1 
1921),  6.5-6  (Feb.  1,  1921).  Aluminum  bronze  pLesses 
a  very  high  resistance  to  mechanical  action  and  to 
chemical  reagents,  which  renders  it  valuable  in  paper 
nulLs,  especially  for  bedplate  and  beater  roll  bars  in 
the  manufacture  of  fine  and  semi-fine  papers  Its 
merits  are  l)riefly  discussed. — A.  P.-(.;. 

B-2.  Production  of  Wood  and  Reforestation  (;il 
GROUD.  Papier,  xxiv  (Feb.  1921).  A  very  brief  out- 
line of  production,  importation  and  exportation  of 
wood  111  various  countries,  and  of  the  necessity  of  re- 
forestation, both  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  wood- 
using  industries  and  from  a  climatic  point  of  view.— 

C-6.  Saw  Filing  Gage.  Can.  patent  No.  210  527 
SAMUEL  B.  BROWN,  Cairo,  Illinois,  U.S  A  April  19 
1921.     Claims  allowed  7.— A.  P.-C. 

C-6.  Reciprocating  Saw.  Can.  patent  No  211  547 
^T^c.^^^"^  SAMUEL  HOMSTAD,  Redfield,  South  Dakota' 
U.S.A.,  May  17,  1921.     Claims  allowed  1.— A    P -C       ' 

C-6.  Saw.  Can.  patent  No.  211,578,  LOUIS  PHILIPPE 
MIINGER,  Shawinigan  Falls,  P.Q.,  Canada,  Mav  17 
1921.    Claims  allowed  6.— A.  P.-C.  .         .        • 

C-7.  Barking  Machine.  Can.  patent  No.  211  529  per 
ALBERT  FRESK,  Robertsfors,  Sweden,  May  17  1921 
A  toothed  roller  rests  on  the  log  to  he  barked  and  not 
only  turns  the  log  but  also  feeds  it  in  the  lon<^itudal 
direction.  The  roller  can  also  be  positioned  obliqiielv 
with  respect  to  the  log.  The  shaft  that  transmits 
motion  to  the  roller  is  flexible  and  can  vield  to  the 
turning  movement  of  the  roller  spindle,  "so  that  the 
axis  of  the  roller  may  be  from  a  position  substantially 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  log  to  a  position  substautiall'v 
at  right  angles  to  it.  One  end  of  the  flexible  .shaft  is 
ni  a  bushing  journalled  in  a  bearing  which  is  rigid 
relatively  to  the  rotating  roller  spindle,  while  the 
opposite  end  of  the  shaft  is  attached  to  a  bushin"- 
journalled  in  a  bearing  carried  by  the  rotatin<'  roller 
spindle.     Claims  allowed  5. — A.  P.-C.  " 

C-7.  Attachment  for  Resawing  Machines  Can  patent 
No.  211,830,  JOSKFII  A.  NEAL,  Crichton,  Ala  U  S  A  ' 
May  24,  1921.     Claims  allowed  12.— A.  P.-C.     '     ' 

D-4.  Pulp  Grinder.  Can.  patent  No  210  635 
(IIOOKGE  JAMES  JIASON,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada' 
April  19,  1921.  In  a  pulp  grinder,  a  grinding  element 
toniied  of  cement,  .sharp  .sand,  and  .saw  dust.  Claims 
allowed    2. — A.    P.-C. 

FO;  K-6.  Straw  Pulp.  Can.  patent  No  210  770 
JOHN  BACllE-WUG,  assignee  of  a  half  interest  'and 
CARL  BACIIE-WIIG,  a.ssignee  of  70  per  cent  of  the 
half  interest,  both  of  Portland,  IVlaine,  U.S.A.,  April  19 
1921.  The  process  of  preparing  paper  pulp  material 
trom  strawlike  substances  containing  ligneous  matter 
which  consists  in  heating  the  substances  in  the  presen- 
ce of  a  bleaching  and  softening  agent  of  a  strength  too 
weak  to  injure  the  fiber,  and  to  a  temperature  not 
exceeding  100°  Cent,  for  a  predetermined  period  of 
time  not  exceeding  twenty-four  hours,  witlidrawing 
the  softening  agent  and  washing  the  mass,  digesting 
(Continued  on  page  984). 
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British  Trade  News 

(From  our  Loiidou  Corrcspundeut. ) 
London,  September  5,  1921.  —  The  fiuancial  state- 
ment of  the  Hartlepool  Paper  Mill  was  issued  during 
the  past  week  for  the  period  February  1,  1920,  to  Aprd 
21,  1921.  Jt  shows  that  after  deducting  £:!3,>S2(;  for 
(lepreeiation,  £4,80()  f(n-  maintenance  and  r('i)airs  to  ma- 
chinery and  mill,  and  £12,500  for  interim  dividend  there 
is  a  debit  balanee  of  .£:^6,987.  The  mill  is  now  fairly 
wiill  supplied  with  orders  and  tlie  Dii-e(!tors  look  for- 
ward with  eonfidenee  to  a  consi<leral)le  improvement 
ill  trade  in  tlie  autumn.  The  new  macjiine  house  is  very 
nearly  eompleted  and  it  is  hoped  tlmt  the  jiew  nuiehine 
will  be  running  by  the  early  part  of  1922.  This  should 
lai-gely  inei'ease  output  of  tihe  mill  and  reduce  the  cost 
of  production.  Negotiations  which  have  been  taking 
])laee  for  somt;  considcralilc  time  past  with  i-efereiu-e  to 
t.iie  eoiitemi)hited  anialganuition  of  the  company  with 
ollici's   ha\-c   not    matured. 

Crisis  in  Norway. 

Last  week  i  made  a  shoft  reference  lo  hihor  trouliles 
in  Scandinavia  and  the  news  ha.s  now  I'eacinMl  London 
tjiat  in  Norway  there  is  a  <'risis  more  serious  than  some 
])eople  rcidi/.e.  Tlie  i)ulj)  and  paper  mills  are  concerned 
and  the  root  of  all  the  evil  lies  in  the  reducticm  of 
wages.  Kmployces  have  been  offered  the  old  scale  of 
wages  revised,  but  they  will  not  aceepl  theem  and  tlieir 
position  is  so  critical  that  even  negotiations  with  iiiill- 
owners  are  refused.  There  is  now  a  strike  which  has 
thrown  back  the  |)aper  and  pulp  market  during  a 
state  of  revival  and  no  orders  are  reaching  the  mills, 
or  hite  Norway  has  been  ;r  hot  bed  of  discontent  for 
labor  agitators. 

(!ommeiiting  on  August  business  I  he  Norwegian  Cham- 
ber of  ('ommerce.  in  Lundon,  says:  As  regards  new 
business  August  is  geiierallv  a  ipiii't  montih,  and  this 
year  has  been  uo  e.xceplion  to  I  he  rule.  Most  of  the 
[laper  mills  work  only  part  time,  but  comparatively 
large  sihiiuiients  hav(^  been  made  under  running  con- 
tracts, as  far  as  tlie  (lovernment  will  allow  revaluation 
of  existing  stocks  per  August  31st  for  the  purpose  of 
taxation.  For  the  few  fresh  impiiries  going  there  is 
a  very  keen  competitimi  witji  greatly  varying  prices 
and  Swedish  shippers  in  spite  of  the  state  of  their  e.K- 
change  as  compared  with  the  Norwegian,  in  most  cases 
manage  to  make  lower  (piotations  than  the  Norwegian 
shijipers.  Very  few  orders  go  to  Germany  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, although  their  prices,  as  a  rule,  are  still 
lower.  It  may  pi-obably  be  expeected  that  we  may  see 
more  activity  next  month,  more  especially  for  business 
over  next  year,  although  small  prompt  quantities  will 
certainly  also  be  recpiired  over  the  rest  of  this  year. 
Troubles  in  the  Printing  Trade. 

Ther(!  is  trouble  in  the  Hritish  Printing  Trade  which 
may  reflect  serioiisly  in  the  jiaper  industry  if  some 
settlement  is  not  soon  arrived  at.  Notices  have  been 
])osted  in  all  printing  works  in  tlie  country,  which  may, 
or  may  not,  result  in  a  strike,  concerning  the  reduction 
of  $2..'i0  in  wages  per  week  and  the  workers  may  take 
it  as  a  lock-out  notice.  The  ])osition  is  an  unusual  one 
and  t.he  Labor  Ministry  is  nitervening.  Some  of  the 
workers  say  the  reduelion  is  too  much,  but  the  Master 
Printers  think  it  fair. 

Cropper  &  Co.'s  Success. 
At  the  24tli  annual  meeting  of  Cropper  <fc   Co.,  Ltd., 
the  Pr<>siden1,   Mr.    H.    II.    Killick,  stated   the   eoiii|)an,v 
had   surmounted   the   grave   difficulties   with   which    all 


industrial  business  has  recently  been  faced.  The  in- 
dustrial crisis  had  affe<;ted  the  paper  trade  very  se- 
verely, but  it  was  satisfactory  to  know  t^iat  the  Colthroj) 
board  and  j)aper  mill  was  able  to  distribute  a  dividend 
<d"  71/2  pel"  cent  for  the  _\eai-  ended  .Ma}- 31st  last. 
Paper  Box  and  Bag  Workers  Unsettled. 

The  ))aper-bo.\  and  i)a|)er-bag  workers  in  the  City  of 
Uirmingham  held  a  meeting  two  days  ago  on  the  (jues- 
tion  of  the  projjosed  reduction  of  wagt^s,  which  is  also 
faking  ])laee  in  the  paper  indu.stry,  and  it  was  tleeided 
to  forward  a  resolution  to  the  Trade  lioard  protesting 
against  any  interference.  Close  upon  1,000  men  and 
women  are  engaged  in  these  sections  of  the  printing 
bookbinding,  machine-ruling  and  pajx'r  industry.  V 
was  explained  to  the  meeting  that  the  proposal  to  re- 
duce t^iie  wages  of  qualified  paper-box  workers  from 
76s  to  72s  per  week  in  the  case  of  men  aud  from  3Ts 
to  .'{.'5s  in  that,  of  women.  It  is  also  propo.sed  to  effect 
a,  similar  reduction  in  tli(>  w.'iges  of  w'omen  working  in 
the  jiaper  box  making  trade  and  to  make  the  foUowing 
"cuts"  in  those  of  male  workers  over  23:  —  machine 
tacklers  from  82s  to  75s  per  week;  cutters  from  74s 
to  (iSs;  pressers,  slitters,  etc.,  from  70s  to  6.5s ;  general 
woi-kers  from  .57s  to  53s;  and  leanu'rs  in  proportion. 
The  Pulp  Situation. 

Crounthvood  has  been  iiupiired  for  latel\'  and  a  little 
more  life  is  shown  in  business  transactions.  On  the  sul- 
phite and  chemical  side  it  may  be  said  that  the  uncertain- 
ties of  things  in  general  just  now  leave  the  market  quiet. 
Prices  show  a  dro|).  The  many  deterrent  factors  lelling 
against  the  ])aper  industry  which  ])revent  it  getting 
into  a  revived  state,  after  the  periml  nf  iliillness,  keep 
the  supplies  of  chemical  piil|is  from  j»a.ssiiij>-  into  con- 
sumers' hands  more  quickly.  There  is  a  dead  ami  alive 
feeling  and   pul])  men  comi)laiii  of  it. 

Prices  in  Ijondon  are  about  as  follows:  — Bleacihed 
sulphite  (No.  1)  £22  7s  6d:  Easy  Bleaching  (No.  ^^ 
CPI;  Sulphite  newsjjrint  ipiality  £17:  unbleached  soda 
(No.  1)  £20  1.5s;  soda  kraft  £17  18s  6(1:  groundwood 
(wet)  £5  proiii])!  delivers,  and  dry  CIt  a  ton. 
Notelets. 

S.hipments  of  jvilps  from  Canada  are  scarce  just  now. 

The  Germans  and  Scandinavians  are  .stated  to  be  of- 
fering chemical  pulps  at  a  slight  reduction  in  price. 

In  the  country  of  Kent,  where  the  Britisli  hand-made 
jiaper  industry  exists,  business  is  reported  to  be  "good". 
This  branch  of  the  industry  has  had  a  most  successful 
time  since  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Attempts  are  now  being  made  in  the  United  Kingdom 
to  "cut"  wages.  It  is  contended  tjiat  low  wages  and 
a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials  are  necessary 
for  a  revival  of  the  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom  ■ — 
speaking  generally. 


The  wood  storage  yards  of  the  Neekoosa-Edwards 
Paper  Company,  Port  Edwards,  Wis.,  were  completely 
wrecked  by  a  fire  recently.  More  than  $120,000 
wo!-1h  of  logs  ready  for  the  mill  were  destroyed  and  the 
total  damage  sustained  is  estimated  at  half  a  million 
dollars.  Officials  said  that  sparks  from  a  locomotive 
owned  by  the  company  started  the  blaze. 

Ideas  are  like  pins:  they  should  be  picked  u])  where- 
ever  seen  and  ]>ut  to  some  practical  use  if  there  is  any 
point  to  them. 

The  Pulp  and  Paper  Trading  Co.,  21  East  40th  St. 
New  York  has  lieen  appointed  sole  selling  agents  for 
coated  lithograph  and  in-inting  papers  made  by  the 
Ware  (^oated  Pajier  Company,  Ware,  Ma.ss. 
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Tile  Joiut  Cuuneil  of  Industry,  aeeordiiig  to  an  an- 
iioiinciement  made  at  Winnipeg,  has  issued  a  finding  in 
regai-d  to  the  jol)  printers'  disi)iite  in  so  far  as  it  ap- 
plies to  a  certain  nnmbei-  of  Winnipeg  firms  who  signed 
up  with  tlieir  emph)yees  for  a  forty-four  liour  wei?k 
and  agreed  to  submit  the  question  of  wages  to  arliitra- 
tion.  The  award  fixes  the  wages  for  thi^  period  liegiii- 
ning  the  12th  September,  and  ending  tlu'  'M)th  June 
next,  at  90  ceiits  an  hour.  The  finding  is  a  iMbiction 
on  the  p7'evailing  scale.  The  Joint  Council  suggests 
that  its  award  he  accepted  as  the  basis  for-  negotiations 
betwieen  the  ])i'cssmen's  and  bookbinders'  union  and 
their  employers.  The  award  is  acceptable  to  both  the 
union  printers  and  their  emploj^ers  who  recognize  the 
forty-four  hour  week.  The  dispute  in  the  printing 
trade  in  Winnii)eg  has  been  on  since  the  1st  July.  A 
iiuinbci-  of  printing  fii-ms  in  the  city  have  de<'lared  for 
an  open  slioj),  following  on  the  refusal  of  the  Typo- 
graphical Union  to  submit  the  (jin'stion  of  hours  to 
arbitration. 

It  is  likely  that  flic  striking  printers  will  take  a  con- 
sidcralile  i)art  in  thi.>  elections  in  Toronto.  The  Socialist 
leader,  Mr.  James  Simpson,  who  has  been  a  [irotagonist 
on  the  side  of  the  printers  ever  since  thi.'  ince])ti()n  of 
their  strike,  is  to  b»  a  candidate,  it  is  said,  for  one 
id'  I  lie  divisions  of  Toronto.  Beyoiul  tins,  it  is  inevitabli:> 
that  the  f|uestion  of  the  forty-four  hour  week  will  loom 
U|)  during  the  election.  And  it  is  for  tliL*  forty-four 
week  that   lli(>  printers  are  on  strike  at  the  monu'id. 

Many  of  the  Job  |)i-iiiting  plants  in  Toronto  are  said 
to  lie  (dosing  down,  by  r'ason  of  la(d<  cd'  Inisine.ss.  On 
the  (dher  hand,  one  hears  of  some  plants  of  the  kind 
that  are  extivniely  busy,  just  now. 

Tn  spite  of  the  heavy  decrciise  in  the  wages  of  men 
in  pnlpwood  and  luiidjer  cani]).s — tliesi,'  wages  are  in 
some  cases  about  $25  or  $30  a  month,  or  less  than  a 
half  of  those  paid  last  year — M'henever  there  is  a  call 
for  men  to  go  into  .such  camps,  the  eoneierns  issuing 
the  calls  are  literally  iinindated  with  applications.  This 
shows  how  acute  the  unemiiloyment  situation  is  at  the 
present  time.  Indieed,  it  is  one  which,  at  any  rate  in 
the  larger  centres,  is  causing  grave  apprehension  as  to 
the  difficulty  of  getting  through  thi?  next  winter,  par- 
tieularlj'  if  this  should  chance  to  be  long  and  severe. 

In  these  columns,  it  has  previously  been  point^l  out 
that  the  cutting  down  of  advertising  in  which  [)i'actice 
so  nuiny  firms  have  indidged  during  this  period  of  de- 
pression, and  which  has  reacted  so  di?trimentally  on 
the  paper  industry,  is  one  of  the  most  falsely  econom- 
ical practices  that  can  b(>  conceived.  In  a  talk  which 
the  writer  had  th"  other  day  with  one  of  the  very 
largest  manufacturei's  in  Toronto,  the  latter  was  most 
emi)hatic  in  his  confirmation  (d"  this  view  as  absolutely 
and  iMietpnvocally  correct.  "Plenty  of  Canadians  busi- 
ness hou.ses, "  he  said,  during  the  lu'riod  of  booming 
prosperity.  advertis(>d  enormously  at  a  time  when 
orders  ^x'ere  coming  in  ]>ractically  of  their  own  accord. 
Now  when  orders  aiv  hard  to  get,  they  are  cutting 
down  their  advertising.  In  so  doing,  they  are  letting 
up  on  their  salesmanship  and  gri>uching  about  bad 
times.  They  will  bitterly  rue  their  adoption  of  a  policy 
of  suidi   |)a(ently   fals>  ecoiuimy." 


The  Hon.  W.  E.  Raney,  Attorn.'y  General  of  Ontario, 
took  occasion,  last  week,  to  defend  what  is  known  as 
the  "Backus  deal"  —  a  subject  which  continues  to 
evoke  a  good  deal  of  discussion  in  Ontario.  After 
.skietching  the  steps  which  led  up  to  the  purchase  by 
Mr.  W.  K.  Backus,  of  the  area  of  tindjcr  limits  in  con- 
troversy, Mr.  Raney  said  that  complications  had  set 
in  when  I\Ir.  P>ackus  discovered  that  the  Lake  of  t|ie 
Woods  limit  did  iu)t  contain  sufficient  pulpwood  to 
supply  the  mill  he  had  contracted  to  erect  at  Kenora, 
Ont.,  for  the  term  of  his  lease,  and  when  notification 
was  received  from  the  International  Joint  Commission 
on  Waterways,  restricting  liis  area  of  the  Northern 
Dam  for  the  generation  of  power.  "This  was  the' situa- 
tion," he  went  on,  "when  the  present  GowM'nment 
came  into  power.  It  promptly  notified  Mr.  Backus 
that  he  must  either  keep  his  contract  or  suffer  the  can- 
cellation of  his  least!  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  ])ulp- 
wood  area,  lb'  answer:'d  by  urging  the  difficulties  I 
have  r(d'ei'reil  to,  and  by  asking  three  things:  the  re- 
newal of  (he  leasei  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  limit,  the 
grant  of  a  waterpower  to  operate  the  mills  which  he 
would  build,  the  addition  of  a  further  area  of  pulp- 
wond  lands  to  ensiiro  a  .supply  of  jjuljiwood  for  th? 
term  of  his  lease.  In  the  alternative,  Mr.  ISackns  offered 
to  surrender  the  leasie  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  limit" 
Then  Kenora  town,  which  was  naturally,  vitally  in- 
terested, took  a  hainl  in  the  negotiations,  and  made  an 
agreemoid  with  Mr.  Backus,  which  was  ratified  by 
ninety-five  \h'v  cent,  of  the  rate|)ayers  who  voted  on  it. 
"What  has  been  given  to  Mr.  Backus,"  said  Mr.  Haney, 
"is  Ihii'  right  to  spend  his  nn)ney  to  develoj)  the  White 
Dog  Rapids"  waterpower,  subject  to  absolute  control 
of  the  Governmeid. " 

A  bonus  to  the  .striking  Toronto  |>riiiters,  in  the 
sha])e  of  their  winter's  .supply  of  fuel,  will  be  given  by 
the  Local  Typographical  Union,  if  the  strike  is  not 
settled  within  the  next  four  weeks. 


TO  RECEIVE  SAGUENAY  STOCK. 

A  circular  has  been  issued  by  the  (iuaranty  Trust  Co. 
of  New  York  to  shareholders  of  the  North  American 
Pulp  and  Paper  Companies'  Tru.st,  stating  that  the  op- 
tion granted  to  the  trustees  in  dis.solution  of  the  latter 
corporation  to  dispose  of  the  Saguenay  Pulp  and  Power 
Co.  stock  has  not  been  availed  of,  ami  that  tlie  certi- 
ficates of  deposit  for  common  stock  of  the  North  Amer- 
can  Trust  are  now  exchangeable  for  the  proportionate 
amoinit  of  preferred  and  common  stock  of  the  Sague- 
nay Pulp  and  Power  Company,  each  of  a  par  value  of 
$5  per  share  on  the  basis  of  2  2-.j  shares  of  preferred 
and  eight  shares  of  common  for  each  "ten  shares  of 
North  American  common.  The  option  to  dispo.se  of 
Saguenay  expired  on  Angu.st  15,  and  in  view  of  this 
fact  there  Mas  nothing  for  the  trustees  having  in  hand 
the  dissolution  of  the  tru.st  to  do,  but  to  issue  Saguenay 
stock  for  the  certificates  of  deposit  for  North  Amer- 
ican comon  stock  held  by  the  Cmaranty  Trust  Company. 
The  circular  adds  that  holders  of  certificates  may  re- 
ceive cash  in  lieu  of  the  Saguenay  stock  at  the  rate  of 
$3  per  share  for  both  preferred  and  common. 
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VOLUME  COMPOSITION.  0.665  grams  as  the  weight  of  fibre  in  the  unit  volume 

By  PAPER  EXl'ERT.  (o"e  cc.). 

.     The  presence  of  china  clay  in  paper  influences  dir-  ^^e  ascertained  facts  are  :- 

ectly  two  important  properties— strength  and  volume         Paper 0.9.50  gms.  per  cubic  centimeter. 

composition.    This  is  at  once  illustrated  by  the  extreme  Fibre   ..    ..    ..     0.665     ''        ''        ''             '' 

case  of  an  imitation  art  paper  in  which  the  aim  of  the  A.sh    (loadintr)     0.285 

paper  maker  is  to  get  a  maximum  percentage  of  mineral  The  second  step  in  the  calculation  is  to  determine 

matterinordertoproduce  the  required  result  of  a  high  the  volume  occupied  by  the  quantities   of  fibre  and 

finish  to  a  cheap  paper.     The  lack  of  strength  and  of  clay  above  set  out. 

resistance  to  rough  usage  is  an  inevitable  accompani-  The   volume   of   each    ingredient   is   determined   by 

ment  and  a  necessary  limitation  to  this  class  of  product,  taking  into  aecoiun  the  specific  gravity,  and  ealculat- 

being  well  known  to  all  users  and  printers.  ing  fi-<im  the  well-knmvn  relation. 

The  proportion  of  clay  in  paper  may  vary  from  6  Sp.  Gr.  -  Weight  H-  Volume 

to  8  per  cent.,  usual  in  cheap  news,  to  30  or  32  per  cent.,  The  .specific  gravity  of  cellulose,  or  fibre,  is  taken 

which  obtains  in  thin  imitation  art.     The  actual  thick-  at   1.50,  this  being  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical 

ness  of  paper  is  not  increased  by  this  excessive  addi-  purposes.     Hence,  in  the  above  formula,  substituting 

tion  of  clay  to  anything  like  tliis  ratio,  for  the  mineral  tbe  figures  we  get 

first  fills  up  the  air  spaces  between  the  fibres  before  1-5  =  .665  -^  volume, 

its  influence   is  felt  on  the  external  surfaces  of  the  or  volume  =  .665 -^  1.5  =  0.44  cc. 

gjjggj  The  specific  gravity  of  china  clay  varies  within  small 

The  physical  properties  of  an  imitation  art  cau  he  limits  and  may  be  taken  here  a.s  2.5.    Then  in  the  same 

appreciated  by  a  study  of  what  is  knovra  as  "volume  way  we  get 

composition."     Jiist   as   it   is   possible    to    determine  2.5  =  0.285  -^  volume, 

exactly  what  is  the  percentage   of  clay  in  tei-ms   of  volume  =  .285  -f-  2.5  =  0.114  cc. 

weight  if  portion  of  a  sheet  of  paper  in  terms  of  vol-  Since  the  one  cubic  centimetre  of  paper  only  con- 

ume  is  occupied  by  clay.    That  is  to  say  if  a  paper  eon-  tains  fibre  and  china  clay  it  follows  that  the  balance 

tains  30  per  cent,  by  weight  of  clay  what  is  the  actual  of  volume  still  over  is  simply  air  space, 

amount  of  space  filled  up  with  the  china  clay  in  com-  viz.,  1.00  —  (0.44  +  0.114)  =  0.446  cc. 

parison  with  the  fibre?  Expressing   the    final   result    as   a   percentage,    the 

The  question  of  volume  composition  was  first  dis-  volume  composition  of  this  paper  is 

cussed  in  a  booklet  entitled,  "The  C.  B.  S.  Units,"  and  Fibre,  44.0;  china  clay,  11.4;  air  space,  44.6; 

a  more  complete  explanation  of  the  subject  in  simpler  Total,  100.0. 

terms  appears  in  Sindall's  Paper  Technology.     A  sheet  Sindall  gives  the  following  formulae  for  calculating 

of  paper  has  definite  dimensions,  length,  width  and  the  volume  composition,  and  these  are  presented  in  a 

thickness.      It    therefore    possesses    a    corresponding  form  which   reduces   the   calculations  necessary   to   a 

"volume",  and  definite  proportions  of  that  volume  are  minimum, 

filled  with  fibre,  mineral  matter,  sizing  and  other  in-  Measurements. 

gredients  respectively.     But  however  dense  and  close         Weight  of  paper  in  grams  per  sq.  meter G 

the  sheet  may  be  rolled  or  calendered,  a  certain  pro-         Thickness  of  paper  in  millimeters t 

iwrtion  of  the  volume  is  air  space.     China  clay  exer-         Percentage  of  mineral  loading  (say  clay) m 

cises  an  important  function  in  certain  papers  by  filling  Percentage  of  gelatine    (tub-sized  papers)  '.  .    . .    g 

up  that  air  space  more  or  less.  Calculations   (for  grams  per  cubic  centimeter). 

The  case  may  be  studied  most  readily  by  means  of  Weight  of  one  cc.  of  paper  =  S  =  G  -f-  l,000t 

an  example.    What  is  the  composition  by  volume  of  an  Weight  of  one  cc.  of  clay  =  A  =  Sm  -^  100 

imitation  art  paper  having  the  following  composition  Weight  of  one  cc.  of  gelatine  =  T  ^  Sg  -^  100 

by  weight?  Weight  of  one  cc.  of  fibre  =  S  —  (A  +  T). 

Loading,  30  p.c.        Fibre,  70  p.c.  Volume  Composition. 

For  the  measurement  of  volume  composition,  other  Fibre                           =  100  P  -^  1  5 

physical  properties  are  required  thus: —  q^        "_'   ""  ''          __  jqq  ^  J_  2^5 

Substance:  Grams  per  square  metre,  85.    Thickness:  Gelatine =  100  T  -=-  135 

One  sheet,  millimeters,  .089.                                            "  Air  Spaee=  100  -1'  (Fibre  -f  Clav  +  Gelatine). 

The  first  calculation  is  to  find  the  weight  of  paper,  ^^  ,^  striking  contrast  to  an  imitation  art  showing 

loading  and  fibre  m  terms  .,1  grams  per  cubic  centi-  ^^^^^  4445^^   ^^  ^-^  ^p^^^  ^.^^  ^,p  mentioned  a  bulky 

™®t^^-  "antique"  book  paper  made  of  esparto,  without  any 

,  ^Zs^^^^'    ,,   ,                  or  mineral  matter,  having  an  air  space  of  nearly  70'?;-. 

1,000  ram.  X  1,000  mm.  X  t  mm.  =  85.  j^  j^  ^^^^  surprising  that  both  classes  of  paper'are  in- 

,„„  ,,            ,  .          ,.      ^             o-  capable  of  resisting  much  wear  and  tear,  the  one  on 

then  100  X  100  X  -  cubic  centimeters  =  S;,.  ,^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^.^^^  percentage  of  china  clay  and  the 

QK  other  on  account  of  an  excess  of  air  spaces. 

^^                      noc          -  —China  Clay  Trade  Review, 

weight  per  cc.  =  =  —  =  0.95  gms. "^ 

l,000t       89 

Ash.  No  man  loses  by  being  true  to  his  convictions.     He 

Of  the  actual  weight,  0.95  grams,  ash  or  loadiiiii'  is  may  not  be  popular  but  what  does  that  amount  to? 

30%,  namely,  0.285  grams.  

Fibre.  Every    man    should    keep    a   fair-sized    cemeterj'   in 

The  weight  of  one  cubic  centimeter  of  paper  is  0.95  which  to  bury  the  faults  of  his  friends.-— Heiny  Ward 

grams,  of  which  0.285   grams  is  china  clay,   leaving  lieecher. 
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Carl  Young,  Commissioner  of  Labor  for  Michigan 
State,  has  started  an  accident  prevention  campaign  in 
which  he  is  being  backed  by  the  compensation  insur- 
able companies  and  the  manufacturers  of  the  state. 
A  conference  between  state  officials  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Michigan  Manufacturers'  Association  will 
signalize  the  opening  of  the  safety  campaign.  Com- 
missioner Young  wants  to  bring  preventable  accidents 
down  to  an  irreducible  minimum.  He  points  out  that 
while  the  initial  cost  of  completely  safeguarding  ma- 
chinery is  sometimes  a  little  high,  inspections  by  the 
state  department  will  compel  all  employers  to  safe- 
guard unprotected  machinery  and  if  the  safeguards  are 
not  added  to  new  equipment  they  will  have  to  be  added 
at  considerable  expense. 

The  Oregon  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  has  under  way 
the  construction  of  a  dam  across  the  North  Mill  Creek 
.iust  above  its  plant  near  Salem,  Ore.  T^pon  the  com- 
liletion  of  the  dam,  a  new  power-house  will  be  erected. 

Charters  to  operate  mills  in  the  village  of  Bellows 
Falls,  Vermont,  were  given  last  week  to  newly  formed 
concerns,  the  Babbitt-Kelley  Paper  Company  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $100,000.  and  the  Kobertson  Paper 
Company,  Inc.,  capitalized  at  $200,000.  F.  IT.  Babbitt 
K.  W.  and  H.  T.  Kellcy  of  Bellows  Falls  are  named  as 
iiieorporators  of  the  Babbitt-Kellc\-  Company,  and  the 
names  of  .TosephE.Babbitt'andF.TT.  Babbitt  are  signed 
to  the  papers  of  the  Robertson  Company. 

Beaters,  fonrdrinier  wires,  dyes  for  paper,  and  a  par- 
ticularly fine  display  of  temperature  and  other  record- 
ing instruments  for  the  paper  mill  were  among  the 
items  of  interest  to  paper  manufacturers  exhibited  last 
week  at  the  sixth  annual  exposition  of  Chemical  In- 
dustries in  New  York  City.  Registration  of  distin- 
guished visitors  showed  that  more  than  five  hundred 
notables  in  scieiice  and  industry  in  foreign  countries 
attended.  Of  these  nearly  400  were  English  and  Can- 
adian chemists.  50.000  persons  visited  the  exposition 
IimH  during  the  week  and  an  nnusunl  feature  was  the 
ntlciidanco  of  a  large  nmnber  of  persons  not  versed  in 
i'l>'Miiic;il  Icclinicalitics. 

Paul  -Tonaimeau.  of  A^endonic,  France,  who  is  asso- 
ciated with  Ills  fiilher  in  the  paper  manufacturing  firm 
of  Vaissier.  Caron  &  Co..  is  returning  to  France  this 
week  following  an  inspection  tour  of  American  paper 
niillsi  that  has  taken  him  to  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
Touted  States  and  Canada.  Mr.  Jouanneau  makes  the 
following  observations  regarding  the  American  indus- 
trv:  "I  have  been  verv  much  interested  in  the  mills  I 
have  visited.  Your  mills  are  very  much  different  than 
ours.  In  France  we  have  no  fast  machines,  the  fastest 
being  400  feet,  while  some  in  America  run  1.000  feet  a 
minute.  The  American  mills  are  comparatively  new. 
are  larger  and  much  better  than  any  of  ours.  My 
f'lther's  mill  was  making  paper  400  years  ago.  In 
France  we  have  very  few  mills  with  three  machines  and 
may  have  less.  The  low  duty  on  German  paper  has 
resulted  in  manv  of  onr  mills  being  shut  down.  Unless 
a  dutv  is  placed  on  pajier  that  will  keep  German  jiaper 
out  of  our  market  our  mills  will  all  have  to  shut  down.'" 

As  the  outcome  of  a  recent  conference  in  Albany  of 


the  officers  of  the  various  international  brotherhoods 
and  local  delegates  representing  all  organizations  in- 
volved in  tlie  present  controversy  with  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company,  a  resolution  was  pas.sed  favor 
ing  a  .settlement  of  the  dispute  on  the  basis  of  a  union 
shop  agreement,  a  wage  scale  similar  with  the  award 
of  the  arbitration  board  and  the  continuance  of  the 
working  conditions  effective  in  mills  jirior  to  May  1. 
While  there  was  no  representative  of  the  International 
Paper  Company  present  at  the  conference,  the  meeting 
was  understood  to  have  been  held  at  the  instigation  of 
a  third  party  acting  as  mediator  in  an  effort  to  bring 
about  an  adjustment  of  present  difficulties. 

Reports  from  various  centers  in  Michigan  indicate 
tiuit  business  in  the  board  mills  i.s  becoming  bri.sker. 
September  began  with  every  board  nuiuufacturer  in 
the  Kalamazoo  district  operating  his  plant.  While 
there  is  no  indication  just  now  of  an  immediate  rush  of 
orders,  executives  generally  are  hoping  to  get  enough 
business  to  keep  their  organizations  bu.sy  during  the 
winter  months.  With  plants  running  generally  at  or 
near  full  capacity  there  is  even  room  for  new  plants  as 
is  evidenced  by  the  completion  of  the  Monroe  Paper 
Products  Company's  mill  aiul  the  ])ooking  by  this  con 
i-eni  of  H  fine  lot  of  first  orders. 

Indications  of  the  business  depression  are  still  evi- 
dent, however,  in  other  branches  of  the  paper  industry 
in  Michigan.  While  the  Western  Board  and  Paper 
Company  declared  a  dividend  of  3  per  cent  September 
1,  the  first  for  the  ensuing  year,  many  other  Michigan 
corporations  have  either  passed  or  reduced  their  usual 
dividend  payments  this  fall. 

The  Technical  A.ssociation  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  In- 
dustry now  has  quarters  in  the  general  offices  of  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  18  East  Forty- 
first  street.  New  York  City.  Among  recent  changes 
and  transfers  of  grades  is  announced  that  of  C.  W. 
Wliitehouse.  sulphite  superintendent  of  the  Abitibi 
Power  and  Pa])er  Comjiany.  who  has  been  transferred 
b.\  (he  executive  eommittee  upon  his  application  from 
Ili(>  grade  of  associate  member  to  that  of  active  member. 


WHAT  IS  A  JOB? 

A  job  indicates  some  service,  a  position  means  |iav. 
A  steady  job  is  man's  best  friend.  Is  sends  a  man  to 
sleep  at  night  without  anxiety  as  to  how  he  will  land 
or  where  he  will  land  without  work. 

A  steady  job  pays  n  man  while  he  is  improving  ,iiis 
ability  to  cam  more  and  hold  down  a  good  position. 
Moving  out  of  one  job  into  another  job  is  sometimes 
necessary,  but  more  often  it  is  an  evidence  that  you  are 
a  drifter  and  not  a  doer. 

An  etxra  number  of  stripes  on  your  sleeve  is  pretty 
good  proof  that  you  are  dependable,  and  a  dependable 
man  is  truly  an  important  asset  in  any  organization. 

Leaving  one  job  and  waiting  to  find  another  is  the 
biggest  speculation  on  the  market  today.  Good  jobs 
are  hard  to  find  now,  for  where  there  is  a  good  job, 
there  are  many  applicants.  My  suggestion  is,  stick  to 
your  job.  —  Exchange. 
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(Continued  from  page  981). 
^tlio  iiuifss  in  sulphito  liquor  at  a  temperature  not  ex- 
ceeding' ](iO"  ('ent.  for  a  period  of  time  uol  exceedinp: 
ten  hours,  injeetiufi'  into  tlie  mass  a  solution  of  sodium 
ehloride  at  from  two  to  five  hours  after  the  ix-ginninj: 
of  the  digestion,  draining  off  tJie  liquor,  washing  the 
nuiss,  and  grinding  it  in  a  kollergang  to  form  a  pul]). 
Claims  allowed  11.— A.  P.-C. 

E-5.  Chemistry  of  Sulphite  Cooking.  A.  CUAM- 
|;()V1*:T  Papeterie,  .\1,  14-!)  (Mav  '2'>,  1919),  65-7:5 
(June  10,  1919),  110-4  (June  25,  1919),  151-9  (July  10, 
1919).  186-90  (July  25,  1919);  xlii,  242-7  (March  25, 
1920),  294-6  (April  10,  1920);  Paper,  xxvii,  21,  (Jan. 
26,  1921),  22  (Feb.  2.  1921),  2:!  (Feb.  9,  1921),  24  (Feb. 
16'  1921)'.  See  Pulp  and  Paper,  xvii,  736,  E-5  (Aug. 
28,  1919);  xviii,  1145,  E-5  (Nov.  4,  1920).— A.  P.-C. 

H-4.  Electrolytic  Cell.  Can.  patent  No.  211,548. 
JOHN  HARRIS,  Lakewood,  Ohio,  U.S.A.,  May  17, 
1921.     Claims  allowed  10.— A.  P.-C. 

H-4.  Electroljrtic  Apparatus.  Can.  patent  No.  211,- 
564,  ISAAC  HARRIS  LEVIN,  New  York,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.. 
May  17,  1921.  Claims  allowed  10.  Also  Can.  patent 
No.  211,565,  Claims  allowed  5.  Also  Can.  patent  No. 
211,566,  claims  allowed  6.  Also  Can.  patent  No.  211,- 
567,  claims  allowed  7.  Also  Can.  patent  No.  211,568, 
claims  allowed  7.  Also  Can.  patent  No.  211,569,  claims 
allowed  5.  Also  Can.  patent  No.  211,570,  claims  allow- 
ed 14.— A.  P.-C. 

H-4.  Electrolytic  CeU.  Can.  patent  No.  211,901, 
THE.  (JILOKINK  PRODUCTS  Company,  assignee  of 
WILLIAM  MARSHALL  JEWELL,  both  of  Chicago, 
III  ,  U.S.A.,  Mav  24,  1921.    Claims  allowed  27.— A.  P.-C. 

H-4.  Electrolytic  CelL  Can.  patent  No.  211,902, 
THE  CHLORINE  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  assignee 
of  OMAR  HESTREN  JEWELL,  both  of  Chicago,  111., 
U.S.A.,  l\lav  24.  1921.     Claims  allowed  17.  -A.  P.-C. 

HO.  Electrolytic  Cells  in  the  Paper  Industry.  Anon. 
Papeterie,  xliii  (Feb.  25,  1921).  Brief  outline  of  the 
extent  to  which  electrolytic  chlorine  and  caustic  soda 
are  used  in  the  pujp  and  paper  industry  in  Europe. 
Their  use  in  Fraiu-e  is  not  likely  to  develop  at  present, 
as  the  Freiu'h  market  is  already  overstocked  with 
chlorine,  and  if  the  paper  mills  were  to  prepare  their 
caustic  eleetrolytieally  they  would  probably  experience 
difficultv  in  disixtsing  of  the  excess  chhjriue  thus  pro- 
duced.-A.  P.-C. 

K-6  &  0.  Groundwood  and  Waste  Papers  in  the  Man- 
ufacture of  Paper.  K.  ARNOULD.  Papier,  xxiv,  48-50 
(Feb.  1921).  In  the  manufacture  of  the  commoner 
grades  of  paper,  where  volume  of  production  is  the 
primary  consideration  and  quality  is  of  secondary  im- 
portance, the  main  thing  is  to  have  equipment  having 
a  large  capacity,  so  as  not  to  risk  holding  up  the  paper 
nuudiines.  Puipers  like  the  Sehreder,  Dietrich,  Wur 
ster.  Van  Hemelrick,  Launoye,  etc.,  are  fairly  satisfac- 
tory for  this  claNS  of  work,  though  they  are  really 
kneaders,  rather  than  crushers;  and  kollcrgangs  also 
give  fairly  satisfactory  results,  though  they  Avork  by 
kneading  the  pulp  and  rubbing  the  fibers  against  one 
another.  But  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  and  semi- 
fine papers,  such  as  writing,  book,  wallpaper,  etc.,  a 
much  more  regular  and  uniform  surface  and  a  finer 
grain  are  required.  The  use  of  groundwood  pulp  in 
these  papers  is  permissible  only  in  so  far  as  it  does  not 
detract  from  the  appearance  of  the  paper,  and  is  used 
to  lower  the  cost  of  production  and  as  a  filler  to  in- 
crease the  opacity,  but  should  not  affect  the  quality 
of  the  product.  With  the  puipers  named  or  with 
kollergangs,  the  shives  are  not  eliminated  and  show  up 


in  the  finished  i)aper.  A  satisfactory  equipment  de- 
vised for  this  kind  of  work  consists  in  a  beater  in 
which  there  is  one  or  two  large  drum.s  with  blades, 
cacli  of  them  working  in  conjinictiou  with  a  much 
smaller  drum.  The  shi-edding  effect  of  tliis  condjiua- 
tion  is  very  much  greater  than  in  the  ordinary  beater, 
and  the  machine  is  really  a  combination  shredder  and 
beater  which  can  also  be  used  as  a  bleacher  and  washer 
for  the  pulp.  (Fr.  jiatcnt  No.  499,318.  Le  Nord  Afri- 
cain,  Nov.  15,  1919;  Le  Papier,  xxiii,  80-1.  April  1920  i. 
The  only  really  satisfactory  crusher,  yet  devised  for 
the  preparation  of  mechanical  i)ulp  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  fine  papers,  is  an  edge  runner  equipped  with 
scrapers  which  bring  the  pulp  fcontaining  only  25  per- 
cent of  nu)isture)  into  the  middle  of  the  course,  so  that 
it  is  really  crushed  between  the  rollers  and  the  course. 
The  output  is  barely  half  of  that  of  the  usual  edge 
runners,  and  it  is  not  as  ea.sy  to  operate ;  but  it  works 
up  the  stock  exactly  in  the  maimer  desired,  without 
excessive  h.ydration,  which  is  one  of  the  faults  with  the 
oi'dinar.A"  forms  of  koI]cr<ran<is. — A.  V.-C. 

K-7.  Hydration  of  Sulphite  and  Esparto  Pulps. 
Papeterie,  xliii,  146-9  (Feb.  25,  1921).  Sulphite,  esjie- 
cially  ^\■hen  prepared  by  cooking  at  a  low  temperature 
with  a  weak  acid,  hydrates  very  readily  in  the  heater, 
because  of  the  presence  of  hemicelluloses.  This  is  quite 
desirable  for  parchment  or  greaseproof  papers,  but 
must  be  avoided  in  the  manufacture  of  print  or  writing 
l)apers.  Esparto  pulp,  being  a  soda  pulp,  does  not 
easily  hydrate,  and  may  advantageously  be  mixed  with 
sulphite  to  reduce  the  tendenc.v  of  the  latter  to  hyd- 
rate, and  may  advantageously  be  mixed  with  sulphite 
to  reduce  the  tendency  of  the  latter  to  hydrate  too 
readil.y.  Moreover,  esj)arto  gives  suppleness  and  bulk 
to  the-  paper  and  uuikes  it  take  the  ink  particularl.v 
well  even  undo-  moderate  jiressure,  which  is  especially 
important   I'or  lithograiihie  work. — A.  P.-C. 

K-10.  Sizing  Composition.  Can.  patent  No.  211.234. 
THE  CORNELL  WOOD  PRODUCTS  COMPANY. 
Chicago,  111.,  assignee  of  FREELAND  JOHN  MORRI- 
SON, Cornell,  Wis.,  both  in  the  U.S.A.,  May  3,  1921.  A 
sizing  composition  comprising  3  to  15  percent  of 
sodium  silicate,  1  to  7  percent  of  an  orgaiuc  adhesive, 
1  to  8  percent  of  a  filler,  and  water.  Claims  allowed  2. 
—A.  P.-C. 

K-12.  Self-clearing  Silencer  for  Paper  Machine-3. 
Can.  i)atcnt  No.  211,9(i4,  WILLI  A:M  E.  STKWAKD 
and  TllLODOHK  STOUiiHTON.  assignee  of  a  half 
interest,  both  of  Seiuth  Olen  Falls,  N.Y.,  U.S.A..  Mi\y 
24.  1921.     Claims  allowed  7.— A.  P.-C. 

K  12.  Electric  Drives  in  Paper  Mills.  Publications 
Techniques,  iii,  :'>:'). 44,  (.lunc,  -Inly,  .\uf.Mist,  1920 1. 
I!i-ii'f  discussion  of  the  ailvantages  of  the  electric  drive 
in  pajier  mills,  with  a  faii-ly  detailed  de.seri|)tion  of  the 
Leonard  svstem  of  electric  drive  for  jiaper  machines. 
—A.  P.-C' 

K-18.  Plaster  Board  Coraporition.  Can.  patent  No. 
210,289,  EUSEBE  FOISY,  Montreal,  P.Q.,  Canada, 
April  12,  1921.  A  e(un position  consisting  of  pure 
water,  cubic  foot :  unslaked  lime,  9  lb.,  and  wood  shav- 
ings (from  iilaner'i.  2  lb.     Claim  allowed  1. — A.  P.-C. 

K-18.  Fiber  Board  from  Wood  Bark.  Can.  patent 
No.  210.  345,  CAKL  tiEIUlAKD  .MUENCH,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota.  U.S.A..  April  12,  1921.  Waste  bark  mat- 
erial is  mixed  with  9  parts  of  water,  is  reduced  to 
pieces  of  a  substantially  uniform  size,  which  are  then 
shredded  and  disintegrated  info  a  mixture  of  outer 
bark  scale  material  and  several  classes  of  fibei-s.  The 
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]iul]5  is  then  .screened  and  formed  into  a  sheet,  along 
with  woodpulp  tailings  if  desired.  Claims  allowed  9. 
—A.  P.-C. 

K-18.  Fiber  Board.  Can.  patent  No.  210,360,  -lOTlN 
K.  SHAW,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  U.S.A.,  Aj)ril  12, 
1921.     Claims  allowed  17.     Also  Can.  paleTit  No.  210,- 

370,  a  fiber  board  composed  of  different  layers  of  dif- 
fcM-ent  kinds  of  fibei's  interlaced  with  each  other,  one 
of  the  layers  being  composed  of  waterproofed  fibers, 
while  another  of  the  layers  is  composed  of  fireproof 
fibers.     Claims  allowed  7.     Also  (^an.  patent  No.  210.- 

371.  Claims  allowed  8.— A.  P.-(l 

K-18.  Manufacture  of  Wallboard.  Can.  patent  No. 
211,608,  JOSEPH  VENIER,  Belmont,  Man.,  Canada, 
May  17,  1921.  A  plaster  board  comprising  layers  of 
intimately  mixed  and  moistened  hard  wall  plaster  and 
sawdust  united  while  ])lastic  with  an  intermediate 
layer  of  burlap  and  external  finishing  layers  of  plaster. 
Cfaims  alloAved  2.— A.  P.-C. 

K-18.  Composition  for  Sheeting.  Can.  patent  Na. 
211,879,  JAMES  HARCOURT  WETHERALL,  Prince 
Hill,  Victoria,  Australia,  May  24.  1921.  The  material 
consists  of  disintegrated  paper  (30  to  50  jiereent)  a 
cereal  substance  such  as  flour  in  a  pulpous  condition 
(65  to  45  percent),  and  a  binding  agent  with  or  with- 
out a  powdered  filling  of  mineral  or  vegetable  matter 
(5  percent),    ('laims  allowed  6. — A.  P.-C. 

K-19.  Use  of  Casein  for  Coating:  Papsr.  R.  JIILLER. 
Papeterie,  xiiii,  157-8  (Feb.  25,  1921).  Though  casein 
gives  fairly  good  results  it  is  not  as  satisfactor,v  as 
gelatin,  as  it  is  more  prone  to  putrefaction  and  must 
be  prepared  a  relatively  short  time  before  use  (less 
then  forty-eight  hours  in  summer).  The  addition  of 
rnrnialdciiyde  as  a  preservative  has  the  disailvantagc 
(if  thickening  it  and  ])i'events  it  from  working  proper- 
ly. Miller  has  found  by  persojial  experience  extending 
o\'ei'  f(U'ty-seven  yeai's  I  hat  borax  and  ammonia  (10 
percent  of  either)  are  the  most  satisfactory  solvents 
and  prefers  borax  to  ammonia  (10  percent  of  either) 
ai'e  the  most  satisfactory  solvents  and  prefers  borax 
to  ammonia.  lUit  when  the  caseiJi  is  to  be  mixed  with 
substances  having  an  acid  reaction,  it  is  well  to  add 
a  slight  excess  of  ammonia  to  prevent  the  casein  from 
thickening.  Foaming  in  the  sizing  tub  can  very  readi- 
ly he  i)rcvented  by  the  addition  of  a  little  milk  or  oil 
of  tur|)entine  to  the  coating  solution,  or  by  allowing 
ainyl  acetate  to  dro])  slowly  on  the  surface  of  the  solu- 
tion. 

K-21.  Composition  Roofing-.  Can.  patent  No.  210,- 
448,  THE  ROOFlNti  PATENTS  CO.MPANY,  Buffalo, 
New  York,  assignee  of  ALEXANDER  S.  SPKER,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois,  both  in  the  U.S.A.,  Ai)ril,  1921.  Claims 
allowed  8.  Also  Can.  jiatent  No.  210,449.  Claims  allow- 
ed 2.  Also  (Jan.  patent  No.  210,450.  Claim  allowed  1. 
Also  Can.  patent  No.  210,452.  (-laims  allowed  10.  Also 
("an.  patent  No.  210,453.     Claims  allowed  8.— A.  P.-C. 

K  21.  Apparatus  for  Cutting  Roofing  Sheets.  Can. 
patent  No.  211,366,  TIIK  UOOKI.XC  PATENTS  VOM- 
I'ANY,  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  assignee  of  ALEXANDER  S. 
SPEER,  (Tiicago,  111.,  both  in  the  U.S.A.,  May  17,  1921. 
C'laims  allowed  7. — A,  P.-C. 

K-21.  Method  of  Making  Shingles.  Can.  patent  No. 
211,(i(i7,  THE  KOOl'MXd  TATFA'TS  COMPANY,  Buf- 
falo, N.Y.,  assignee  of  A.  S.  SPEER,  Chicago,  111.,  both 
in  the  U.S.A.,  May  17,  1921.  Claim  allowed  1.  Also 
Can.  patent  No.  21,668,  claims  allowed  3.  Also  Can. 
patent  No.  211,fi(i9,  claim  allowed  1.— A.  P.-C. 

K-21.  Roofing  Material  Manufacture.  Can.  patent  No. 
211,895,    TIIK    (,'.    F.    BURGESS    LABORATORIES, 


assigm^e  of  HOWARD  F.  WEISS,  both  of  Madison, 
Wds.,  U.S.A.,  May  24,  1921.  Fibrous  material  is  shred- 
ded in  air  and  the  shredded  material  is  deposited  on  a 
support  to  form  a  layer  of  the  desired  thickness.  The 
layer  is  then  suh.jected  to  the  action  of  an  air  current 
to  mat  tiie  fibers  together;  and  the  mat  thus  produced 
is  ])a.ssed  through  pressure  rolls  into  a  bath  of  an  ap- 
l)ropriate  saturant  and  compressed,  and  a  weather- 
resistant  coating  is  applied  to  one  of  the  surfaces  of 
the  saturated  and  compressed  mat.    Claims  allowed  18 

—A.  p.r. 

K-23.  Method  of  Stone  Surfacing  Fibrous  Materials. 
Can.  patent  No.  210.457,  THE  TTNRTiRSAL  METAL 
LATH  AND  PATENT  COMPANY,  Jersev  Citv,  New 
Jersey,  assignee  of  WILLIAM  C.  CORYKLL,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio,  both  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  April  12,  1921.  A 
method  of  waterproofing  and  fireproof ing  relatively 
porous  .sheet  materials  having  an  oily  combustible  base 
which  consists  in  first  rubbing  a  dust  of  waterproofing 
.substance  into  the  interstices  of  the  relatively  porous 
base,  and  sub.sequently  applying  a  coating  of  liquid 
artificial  stone  compound  to  the  dust  impregnated 
base.     Claims  allowed  ().--A.  P.-C. 

K-23.  Non-absorbent  Fibrous  Material.  Can  patent 
No.  211,427,  TIIE  CORNELL  WOOD  PRODUCTS 
COMPANY,  Chicago,  Illinois,  a.ssignee  of  FREELAND 
JOHN  MORRISON,  Comell,  Wisconsin,  both  in  the 
U.S.A.,  May  10,  1921.  The  process  of  impregnating 
fibrous  or  absorbent  material  consisting  in  coating 
the  same  with  a  solution  containing  3  to  15  percent  by 
•weight  of  noncrystalline  inorganic  material,  1  to  1 
percent  of  an  organic  adhesive,  and  1  to  8  percent  of 
a  filler,  and  subsequentl.v  compressing  the  material 
Claims  allowed  3.— A.  P.-C. 

K  23.  Paper  Towel.  Can.  patent  No.  211,717, 
CONRAD  M.  CONKADSON  and  PRENTICE  CON- 
RADSON,  co-inventors,  both  of  Madison,  Wis.,  U.S.A., 
May  24,  1921.  As  a  new  article  of  manufacture,  a 
paper  sheet  having  its  surface  crushed  or  broken  to 
expose  the  raw  edges  or  ends  of  the  fiber  and  facilitate 
the  absorjitiou  of  moisture.  Claims  allowed  2.  Also 
(^'au.  patent  No.  211,718.  A  paper  tOAvel  having  a  series 
of  perforations,  the  edges  of  these  perforations  being 
pressed  outwardly  upon  opposite  sides  of  the  towel. 
Claims  allowed  3.— A.  P.-C. 

L-4,  Machine  for  Forming  Shells  of  Paper.  Can. 
patent  No.  211,441,  TIIE  NATIONAL  PAPER  CAN 
COMPANY,  assignee  of  EDWIN  FRANCIS  II UL- 
BERT,  both  in  Milwaykee,  Wis.,  U.S.A.,  Mav  10,  1921. 
Claims  idlowed  28.— A.  P.-C. 

L-5.  Reactions  of  Natural  and  Artificial  Silks.  M. 
FOK.MIIALS.  Ann.  de  Chim.  Anal.  (June  1920i  ;  Rev. 
Ciiim.  Ind.,  xxix  :!51  i  .Nov.  1920).  The  following  re- 
action is  applicable  to  loaded  silks.  The  sample  is  first 
dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  Part  of  the 
solution  is  I'cndered  alkaline  with  soda,  and  is  treated 
with  a  mixture  consisting  of  paranitraniline,  hydin- 
chloric  acid,  and  sodium  nitrate.  Natural  silk  gives  a 
red  coloration,  and  artificial   silk  a   vellow  coloration. 

A.  P.-C. 

L-6.  Moulded  Cellulose  Articles.  Can.  patent  No. 
211.950,  LA  SOCIETE  FKANCAISE  DES  CRINS 
ARTIFICIELS,  assignee  of  :\IArRICE  OLIVIER,  both 
of  Paris  (Seine),  France,  May  24,  1921.  A  moistened 
sheet  of  pure  cellulose  is  applied  to  a  metal  mould, 
wdiieh  is  first  heated  to  a  suitable  temperature  so  as 
to  dry  the  cellulose,  and  then  cooled  so  as  to  enable  the 
eelhilose  article  to  be  withdrawn.  Claims  allowed  1. 
—A.  P.-C. 
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CANADIAN    TRADE    CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  17Mi  Sciil.. — S|)(>akiiif^,  tlu'  oflicr  day,  willi 
one  of  the  most  prominent,  men  in  the  jiapei'  industry 
in  Ontario,  the  writer  was  pointedly  noiniiuled  by  him 
of  the  inadvisability,  wlien  looking  over  tlie  situation 
in  the  industry,  of  instituting  a  comparison  between 
business  doing  now  with  that  doing  last  year.  "Last 
year,"  he  said,  "saw  businiess  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
trade  at  its  peak.  When  we  shall  see  again  a  business 
year  of  such  heavy  volume,  we  cannot  say — but  prob- 
ably it  will  not  be  soon.  But,  in  spite  of  all  tba  talk 
about  abnormal  and  subnormal  business,  this  year,  it  is  a 
notable  fact,  that  the  returns  of  exports  for  the  four 
months  ending  tbe,  :{lsf,  July  last  are  well  ahead  of 
those  for  the  same  iierioil;  of  the  year  before  last.  For 
exami)le,  for  the  four  months  ending  31st  -Tidy  last, 
we  exi)orti!'d  paper  to  the  value  of  i|!21, 354,564  as 
against  $17,532,409  for  the  same  four  months  in  1919; 
l)ulp  to  the  value  of  .+8,976,685,  as  against  .1i9,534,827 
for  the  same  four  months  in  li)19;  and  wood  to  the 
value  of  $3,704,327,  as  against  $3,260,241  for  the  same 
four  months  in  1919.  So  that,  although  our  total  ex- 
ports for  April,  May,  June  and  July  of  this  year  are 
very  much  less  in  value  than  those  for  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  last  year,  they  are  very  much  ahead  of 
those  for  thie  corresponding  period  of  1919  which  is, 
for  many  reasons,  a  much  fairer  year  with  which  to 
compare  the  current  one. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  general  election, 
which  will  so  shortly  b?i  upon  us,  will  give  a  consider- 
able fillip  to  certain  lines  of  the  paper  industry.  In 
this  respect,  that  industry  will  certainly  enjoy  "pre- 
ferential treatment."  For,  in  a  general  way,  it  is  an 
axiom  among  business  men,  that  an  election  period  is 
detrimental  to  business.  It  is  a  period  of  uncertainty 
and  uns':'ttlement.  Adherents  of  any  party  are  unwill- 
ing to  launch  out  commercially  until  they  know  for 
certain  whether  the  country  is  "going  to  the  demni- 
tion  bow-wows"  (to  quote  the  immortal  Mantalini)  or 
not.  Many  men  ])r()mincnt  in  business  life  give  their 
attention  ot  tin-  platform,  the  party  organization,  or 
what  not.  Hut  pa])er  |)lays  a  ])i-oininent  i)art  in  elec- 
tion and  electioneering.  There  are  the  [xislers,  tliL<  cir- 
culars, and  so  fcu'tli,  which  make  a  considerable'  de- 
mand on  paper,  and  there  are  the  enviolopes  and  wrap- 
pers which  carry  electioneering  literature  to  all  quar- 
ters of  the  Dominion.  Not  least  important  is  the  in- 
creased denumd  on  newsprint.  ^lanifis'stoes  of  political 
leaders,  speeches  of  political  candidates,  and  so  forth, 
--all  these  have  to  be  printied.  Political  matters  bulk 
big  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the  papers.  For  more 
and  more,  it  is  becoming  the  curtain  for  the  papers  to 
insist  on  advertising  rates  for  statements  and  programs 
of  poliey  that  formerly  used  to  be  given,  in  more  abbre- 
viated form,  as  ucm-s. 

Thie  past  week  has  not  seen  much  ehange  in  the  busi- 
ness aspect  of  the  industry.  But  such  ehange  as  there 
has  been  has  been  for  the  better.  On  the  whole,  it 
looks  as  though  the  present  month  will  turn  out  to 
have  been  a  very  fairly  good  one  in  most  lines. 

KRAFT.— Mills  manufacturing  kraft  continue  to  do 
a  good  business.     The  writer  was  told  today  by  the 


representative  of  one  of  the  largest  of  them  that  orders 
are  coming  in  well  and  are  well  distributed  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Within  the  last  few  days,  it  was 
said,  there  has  been  a  distinc^t  improvement. 

BOOK  PAPERS. — There  is  some  upward  movement 
in  the  demand  for  book  papers,  and  this  looks  likely 
to  be  increased  in  the  near  future. 

TOILETS  AND  TISSUES.— Mills  making  toilets  and 
tissues  are  satisfactorily  busy.  The  reduction  of  ten 
cents  a  pound  all  round,  of  which  mention  was  made 
last  week,  was  necessary,  so  the  writer  has  been  in- 
formed to  meet  external  competition  of  a  rather  tin- 
j)leasant  kind.  An  encouraging  sign  of  tlie  times  is 
that  many  retail  traders,  who  had  temporarily  discon- 
tinued, the  use  of  waxed  papers  for  their  goods,  are 
taking  to  it  again. 

BOX  BOARDS.— The  present  sea.son  of  the  year  is 
one  in  which  an  expansion  of  the  business  in  box 
boards  is  looked  for,  and  there  are  signs  that  they  are 
beginning  to  move  in  somewhat  bett-er  volume  than 
has  been  the  case  lately. 

NEWSPRINT. — Canadian  newsprint  men  are  cer- 
tainly disposed  to  deduce  from  the  special  report  re- 
cently published  by  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Asso- 
ciation, Mhieh  showed  an  increase  of  11,982  tons  in  the 
exportation  of  newsprint  from  Canada  to  the  United 
States,  for  thie  month  of  July  last,  as  compared  with 
June,  that  the  situation  as  to  their  American  market 
is  still  favorable.  It  is  generally  felt,  too,  that  the 
adoption  of  the  price  of  four  cents  a  lb.  f.o.b.  mill,  for 
newsprint  for  the  quarter  beginning  the  1st  October, 
will  have  satisfactory'  results.  It  is  expected  that  this 
price,  while  allowing  the  companies  a  fair  profit,  will 
considerably  increase  the  volume  of  business.  There 
are  some  other  factors  in  evidence  which  should  un- 
doubtedly tend  to  stimulate  tbe  consumption  of  news- 
print by  way  of  export.  For  example,  many  news- 
papers in  the  United  States  have  reduced  tbeir  price 
from  three  to  two  cents,  and  there  are  quite  a  number 
of  new  papers  starting  up.  This  sort  of  thing  gives 
some  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  demand  for  news- 
print will  increase. 

PULPWOOD.— There  is  little  .lemand  for  iMil|>wood. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  larger  mills  ar?  alreaily 
amply  stocked — if  not  overstocked.  Most  of  the  cutting 
that  will  take  place  this  fall  will  only  be  for  wood 
actually  requisitioned  by  inills. 

PULP. — Thene  is  little  change  in  the  jiulii  situation 
as  recorded  last  week.  The  demand  is,  on  the  whole, 
sluggish,  and  prices  are  practically  unchanged. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  September  17. —  (Special  Correspondence). 
—  An  a]ipreciahle  advance  in  quotations  on  box  boards 
has  featured  the  markets  in  New  York  this  week.  Mills 
in  tJhe  East  have  raised  prices  on  plain  chip  boards  to 
between  $32.50  and  $35  a  ton  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  some 
are  reported  asking  uji  to  $37.50,  while  news  board  has 
advaiu-(>d  to  between  .$35  and  $40  per  ton.  The.se  prices 
r'.^preseiit  quite  a  rise  over  the  market  levels  of  .$28  a 
ton  on  chip  and  $30  on  news  prevailing  up  to  a  few 
days  ago,  and  it  is  said  that  the  advances  have  attracted 
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Re6l5TERED 

SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite.  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland,  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

— ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 

SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingf  ors,  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood   Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown   and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to   our  qualities  and  prices! 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 
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a  g(Kid  deal  of  additional  demand,  t^iere  being  consid- 
erable specidative  buying  by  box  manufacturers  a.s  a 
result  of  the  liigher  prices. 

Tlie  advance  in  board  values  was  not  unexj)ected. 
Tliis  is  tlie  season  w'iien  consumption  of  board  increases, 
as  paper  box  makers  are  busy  turning  out  l)oxes  for  the 
pre-holiday  trade.  The  basic  rea.son  for  tlie  rise  in 
the  market  on  this  occasion,  however,  has  been  tjiat 
of  a  sharp  increase  in  prices  on  old  waste  paper,  which 
const  if  uti's  the  major  raw  material  used'  by  board  mills. 
Qudtations  on  box  board  for  some  mont.n.s  giadualiy 
moved  down  until  maiuifaelurers  commenced  to  coni- 
l)lain  of  a  lack  of  profit  in  .selling  boaixl  at  the  low 
|)rices  reached.  It  was  therefore  expected  when  pajjer 
stock  costs  mounted  that  board  |)rices  would  rise. 

Another  branch  of  the  market  showing  more  strength 
is  kraft  vvrai)pirig  pa])ers.  Denuuid  for  tliis  kiiid  of 
paper  has  increased  substantially,  and  wit;h  mills  having 
a  gi-eat  ileal  iiKjre  business  on  their  books  they  are  be- 
coming firmer  in  their  attitude  regarding  prices.  Prac- 
tically all  maiuifacturers  have  increased  t;iieir  quotations 
on  No.  1  domestic  kraft  to  6  cents  per  jjouud  f.  o.  b. 
New  York,  and  on  the  No.  2  grade  to  5.50  cents,  and 
.jol)bers  rei)oi-t  mills  as  jiolding  firm  for  these  prices. 
ll:  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  kraft  mills  have  from 
two  to  three  months  orders  on  file,  and  that  in  frequent 
instances  difficulty  is  being  exjicrienced  by  buyers  in 
obtaining  the  deliveries  desired. 

Book  ])apers  continue  (|niet.  While  iiews])rint,  wrap- 
ping, tissue  and  board  mills  are  fairly  well  supplied 
with  ord(n-s,  book  paper  manufacturers  are  still  sorely 
iu  want  of  biusiness.  Naturally  under  the  circum- 
stances prices  rule  easy.  Manufacturers  are  competing 
for  such  business  as  is  available  and  are  often  shading 
([uotatious  in  order  to  land  business.  Instances  are  cited 
by  jobliers  where  they  have  bought  machine  finished 
book  paper  of  a  good  ([uality  down  to  5.75c  a  pound  f.o.b. 
New  York,  though  it  can  be  said  that  a  more  average 
price  today  is  6  cents.  The  cause  of  the  slow  demand 
for  book  i)apei-s  ajiparently  is  the  situation  in  the  print- 
ing trades.  Printing  has  come  down  but  sliglitly,  if 
at  all.  iu  cost,  and  the  industry  con.sequently  is  suffer- 
ing from  inactivity.  The  result  is  that  printing  plants 
are  not  absorbing  anywhere  near  their  normal  volume 
of  book  papers. 

Tissues  are  firm  ami  in  good  demand,  witli  an  es- 
pecially steady  call  for  tissue  specialties  such  as  towels, 
napkins  and  toilet  pajiers.  Prices  on  No.  1  w.'nte  tissue 
range  between  SO  and  90  cents  per  ream  f.o.b.  New 
York,  with  No.  1  manija  and  No.  2  while,  which  are 
of  larger  size  than  No.  1  white,  (pioted  at  about  tlu^ 
same  prices  as  the  latter. 


The  newsprint  situation  exhibits  little  change.  There 
is  a  fairly  go<jd  demand,  with  jjubiishers  seemingly 
showing  more  interest  in  sjiol  purchajses  at  the  moment 
tjian  in  contract  supplies.  This  is  probably  becaase 
.sj)ot  newsi)rint  is  available  at  slightly  cheaper  prices 
at  present  than  paper  bought  on  contract  for  delivery 
jirior  to  October  1st,  when  iJie  re\'i.sed  contract  basis 
at  a  lower  level  becomes  effective.  S]iot  (piotations  range 
around  4.50  '-('uts  per  pound  at  the  mill,  witii  occasion- 
ally sales  re|)orted  at  a  ([uarter  of  a  cent  less,  while 
some  foreign  newsprint  is  being  marketed  in  this  coun- 
try at  even  lower  figures  than  this. 

Fine  papers  show  a  firming  tendency.  Demand  i> 
gradually  inijU'oving  and  i)rices  appear  to  be  settling: 
at  something  like  stabilized  levels.  The  j)urchase  of 
imported  sulp.iiite  at  low  i)riees  has  enabled  some  pro- 
ducers of  writing  papers  to  mark  prices  down  on  their 
product  to  a  point  where  a  good  deal  of  buying  interest 
has  been  stirred  up,  and  indications  are  that  fine  pajjer 
nulls  are  now  securing  a  larger  volume  of  business 
than  in  a    lengbhv  period. 

(iROUND  WOOD. —  The  market  for  ground  wood 
is  steadily  .stiffening  as  available  supplies  appear  to  be 
becoming  lower  and  as  demaiul  gradually  a.ssumes  a 
broader  scope.  Tissue  paper  mills  are  absorbing  good 
amounts  of  ground  wood  in  conjunction  with  fairly 
heavy  buying  by  newsprint  and  board  mills,  ami  the 
situation  as  a  whole  is  characterized  by  considerable 
activity.  No  change  of  note  is  reported  in  quotations, 
which  continue  to  range  around  $29  or  $;iO  per  ton 
al  pulp  mills  for  prime  .spruce  ground  wood,  freshly 
grouiul,  of  domestic  origin,  with  t;ie  delivered  consum- 
ing point  basis  generally  working  out  at  an  average  of 
^'My  a  ton.  Reports  from  producing  centres  tell  of 
grinders  ihaving  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  operating 
because  of  low  water  in  mill  streams,  and  there  are 
no  signs  of  an  end  to  the  drought  as  yet. 

(liKMlC'AL  PULP.  —  In  so  far  as  "regards  domestic 
chemical  ])ulps,  the  nuii'ket  still  iMiles  (piiet.  there  being 
but  a  slight  demand  for  domestic  luilp  except  for  con- 
tract customers,  and  prices  on  such  grades  are  very 
unsettled.  Foreign  pulps,  on  the  other  hand,  are  in 
comparatively  good  denunul.  Paper  and  bojjrd  mill> 
are  placing  orders  for  fair  tmuuige  and  evince  nnu-h 
interest  in  all  the  offerings  made.  Prices  on  some  kinds 
of  imported  pidp  have  stiffened.  Swedish  manufac- 
turers are  quoting  .iiigher  and  seem  more  indeiiendent 
for  their  quest  in  America.  Swedish  bleached  sulphite' 
is  held  for  4  cents  per  ]iouiul  lamled  here.  No.  1  \\n- 
bleached  .s\d]>hite  at  2.75  cents  and  kraft  at  2.25  to 
2.40  cents.  Offei-s  from  German  s<uirees,  however,  con- 
tinue to  come   forward  at    low   i-a1es.   it   being  reported 
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WE  ARE  AT  PRESENT  MANUFACTURING  THE  FOLLOWING 
of  interest  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 


BASIC  COLOURS 


Auramine  O.  cone. 
Acridine  Yellow  R. 
New  Phosphine  R. 
Chrysoidine  Y.  cone. 
Basic  Green  B.  cone. 
Methyl  Violet  2B  ex. 
Methyl  Violet  4R  ex. 
Magenta  Powder. 


Bismarck  Brown  R.  cone. 
Safranine  B.S. 
Safranine  R.F.F. 
Methylene  Violet  2R.  cone. 
Methylene  Violet   2B.  cone. 
Malachite  Green  Crystals. 
Methylene  Blue  B.B.  cone. 
Methylene  Blue  1814. 


SUBSTANTIVE  COLOURS 


Paramine 
Paraniine 
Paramine 
Paramine 
Paramine 
Paramine 
Paramine 


Fast  Pink  B. 
Sky  Blue  F.F- 
Blue  2B. 
Black  B.H. 
Yellow  R. 
Brown  G.  cone. 
Brown  M. 


Paper  Black  3181 
ACIDTCOLOURS 


Paramine  Fast  Bordeaux  B. 
Paramine  Green  G. 
Paramine  Violet  N. 
Paraphenine  Yellow  G. 
Diazamine  Fast  Yellow  H. 
Rosophenine  lOB. 
Benzopurpurine  4B. 


Orange  II. 

Orange  IV. 

Naphthol  Blue  Black  lOB. 

Acid  Prune  V. 

Brilliant  Bordeaux  B. 


Ponceau  G.  cone. 
Ponceau  4R  cone. 
Croceine  Scarlet  5R 
Carmoisine  S. 
Nigrosine  W.S.  • 


--■^  "  ^. 

Product  Samples,  Patterns,  and  all  particulars  from 

^  L.  B.  HOLLIDAY  &   CO.,   LIMITED 

HUDDERSFIELD,  ENGLAND 

Canadian  Office  and  Warehouse  ^^ 

27  ST.  SACRAMENT  ST.      -  MONTREAL  ^ 

Order*  •nppUed  Uxti*  from  Oanadlui  Stock*.  New  Product*  wlU  be  added  from  time  to  Ume 
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that  German  bleached  sulphite  of  No.  1  <<;r.idc  is  avail- 
abl(!  at.  3.70  cents  per  pound  on  the  doeU  here,  un- 
blefKthed  siilpliitc  of  No.  1  quality  at  2.40  (•cuts  and 
No.  2  unblcac)K'fl  sulphite  at  ai-ound  2.25  i-ents.  Im- 
porters are  being  obliged  to  give  a  bond  on  practically 
all  the  pulp  brought  i'rom  Europe  at  i)resent,  and  this 
promotes  caution  in  flhe  bringing  over  of  supplies.  Just 
what  will  be  the  outcome  of  the  anti-dumping  situation 
is  a  cpiestion.  A  good  deal  of  opinion  pro  and  con  on 
the  sul)ject  is  being  advanced  and  printed;  nothijjg  of 
a  definite  character  has  yet  been  reached. 

RAGS.  —  The  papermaking  rag  market  fails  to  show 
the  increased  activity  that  is  apparent  in  ot/ier  branches 
of  the  papermakers'  supply  trade.  While  demand  for 
.some  kinds  of  new  cuttings  ihas  improved  a  bit,  gener- 
ally speaking  the  situation  is  marked  by  quietness,  and 
prices  remain  at  approximately  the  same  levels  that 
have  obtained  for  some  time.  Dealers  are  becoming 
more  bullish  in  their  views  and  are  not  pressing  buyers 
as  much  as  they  were,  yet  consumers  looking  for  rags 
are  mostly  buying  at  such  prices  as  they  choose  to  offer. 
Tfiis  condition  applies  especially  to  roofing  rags.  There 
are  only  two  or  three  felt  mills  buying  in  worthwhile 
volume  and  tlhey  are  securing  No.  1  roofing  stock  at 
about  80  cents  per  hundred  pounds  at  shipping  points 
and  No.  2  packing  at  70  ccMits  or  thereabouts.  Old 
thirds  and  blues,  repacked,  an;  quoted  at  1.50  to  1.75 
cents,  repacked  old  No.  1  whites  at  4.25  to  4.75  cents, 
miscellaneous  old  No.  1  whites  at  3.50  to  3.75  cents, 
black  stockings  at  1.50  cents,  cotton  quilts  at  85  cents, 
and  street  soiled  whites  at  one  cent  per  pound.  New 
No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings  are  rather  firmly  held  by 
dealers  at  8.75  to  !J  cents  a  pound,  fancy  shirt  cuttings 
at  4.75  cents,  new  unbleached  muslin  at  8  cents,  white 
lawns  at  7.75  cents,  blue  overall  cuttings  at  5.75  centi5 
and  new  No.  1  washables  at  3.50  cents. 

I'APKU  ST0(;K.  —  The  advance  in  waste  paper  pri- 
ces ih  as  continued  this  week  and  additional  enhancement 
of  values  on  most  grades  has  been  noted.  Dealers  and 
packers  are  quite  independent  in  their  attitude  and  are 
frequently  nd'using  orders  for  large  tonnage  with  the 
excuse  that  material  is  so  difficult  to  locate  in  sizeable 
volume  that  they  do  not  deem  it  wise  business  judgment 
to  contract  for  large  lots.  Old  books  are  jumping  in 
price  at  a  rapid  rate,  and  some  dealers  are  now  asking 
1.50  cents  a  pound  for  No.  1  heavy  books  and  magazines 
at  shipping  points,  though  most  of  t;ie  wee'lc's  business 
has  been  done  at  around  1.25- cents.  Hard  white  shav- 
ings of  No.  1  grade  are  quoted  at  a  minimum  of  3.25 
cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  No.  1  soft  white 
shavings  at  2.60  cents,  wiliile  old  kraft  paper  is  held 
for  1.90  cents  and  white  news  cuttings  for  1.75  cents. 
Folded  newspapers  have  advanced  to  an  average  of  70 
cents  a  hundred  at  shipping  points,  and  No.  1  mixed 
papers  to  50  cents.  From  all  signs,  there  is  an  actual 
scarcity  of  waste  paper.  Of  course,  t/ie  higher  prices 
have  stimulated  collections  of  low  grades,  but  packers 
declare  that  extra  efforts  to  obtain  larger  quantities  of 
shavings,  books,  and  such  grades  fail  to  bring  results 
owing  to  the  slow  operations  of  printing  establishments. 
OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.  —  Old  manila  rope  is 
firming  in  price  and  there  have  been  sales  to  mills  re- 
ported^at  4.25  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  shipping  points,  al- 
though most  transactions  continue  to  be  at  nearer  the 
4  cents  level.  Old  bagging  is  firmer  in  tone  but  prices 
hold  unchanged,  witli  No.  1  scrap  bagging  cjuoted  at 
from  75  cents  a  hundred  upward,  roofing  bagging  at 
60  cents  and  scrap  gunny  at  90  cents  to  $1. 


ABOUT  BALL  BEARINGS. 

Bearing  performance  and  bearing  life  may  be  said 
to  have  a  highly  important  influence  on  the  output  of 
pulp  and  paper  machinery.  For  it  is  generally  admit- 
ted that  production  depends  on  the  consistency  of  ma- 
chine operation.  And  consistent,  steady  running  can  be 
most  reliably  maintained  on  a  machine  in  which  the 
(dements  of  moving  contact  are  designed  for  the  least 
trouble  and  the  longest  life,  that  is  to  say,  for  least 
friction. 

It  is  for  the  reason  tliat,  in  properly  designed  ball 
bearings,  internal  friction  —  and  t/ierefore  wear  on  the 
bearing  itself — is  reduced  to  a  minimum  that  they  are 
of  such  value,  in  use  at  vital  points  of  wear,  in  securing 
maximum  tonnage  life.  For,  as  soon  as  the  bearings 
on  paper  making  machinery,  from  barkers  to  cutters, 
show  wear,  destructive  vibration  is  set  up,  with  the  re- 
sult that  operating  costs  become  higher  per  unit  of  pro- 
duction and  that  the  machine's  life  is,  almost  always, 
materially  shoi-tened. 

Recognizing  this,  paper-making  machine  manufactur- 
ers are  supplying  t;ie  ball  type  of  bearing  on  their  most 
important  units,  and  at  points  where  greatest  wear 
would  be  shown  with  bearings  on  the  plain  or  sleeve 
type.  Further,  many  of  them  are  turning  to  the  SKF 
marked  ball  bearings,  for  the  purpose  of  building  longer 
life  into  their  product.  The  success  of  these  ball  bear- 
ings is  evidenced  by  their  standardized  use  in  maiiy 
makes  of  pulp  and  paper  machinery,  botli  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad. 

A  i^aper  machine  with  self-aligning  ball  bearings  has 
been  running  at  1,000  feet  per  minute.  Tiiis  record 
making  machine  is  equipped  with  ball  bearings  on  the 
complete  line  and  floor  drives,  table,  wire  and  carrying 
rolls  as  well  as  press  felt  and  dryer  felt  rolls.  It  was 
stated  that  "the  success  of  this  mac;iine  depends  in  no 
small  measure  upon  the  use  of  the  SKF  marked  self- 
aligning  ball  bearings  to  eliminate  friction." 

T/ie  SKF  ball  bearings  are  produced  by  the  Canadian 
SKF  Company,  Ltd.,  of  Mozitreal  and  Toronto. 


WAGES  LOW  IN  THE  WOODS. 

The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  of  Quebec 
makes  the  following  predictions  regarding  the  outlook 
for  lumbering,  and  the  pulp  and  paper  industries : 

"We  expect  that  lumbering  operations  will  be  very- 
good  in  the  Ottawa  district  (where  pine  is  the  feature 
of  the  cut).  Elsewhere  the  cut  will  be  rather  small, 
owing  to  the  poor  demand  for  spruce  and  pulp  wood. 

"The  activity  of  lumbermen  will  be  directed  especi- 
ally towards  the  removal  of  burnt  material.  In  fact, 
during  the  last  five  j-ears  the  utilization  of  the  dead 
material  has  become  so  intense  that  the  total  cut  of 
burnt  trees,  windfall  trees  and  insect-killed  trees,  etc., 
amounted  to  close  to  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  cut 
on  Crown  lands. 

"We  have  no  information  about  the  cut  on  private 
lands,  but  since  there  is  no  demand  to  speak  of  for  pulp 
wood,  the  cut  will  be  rather  small. 

"Wages  as  far  as  can  be  learned  at  this  time,  will 
be  about  $25  to  $40  a  month  for  lumberjacks.  It  is  on 
record  that  in  one  district  men  have  agreed  to  work 
■  for  as  low  a  figure  as  $17  a  month. 


The  dome  of  the  famous  Palace  of  Justice  in  Brussels 
is  made  of  papier-mache. 
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Rogers  Wet 
Machines 

Rogers  Wet  Machines,  for  au- 
tomatically converting  Chemi- 
cal Pulp  into  sheets  47%  dry, 
have  a  capacity  of  at  least  25 
tons  a  day.  The  sheets  are 
33  by  36  inches  and  make  con- 
venient bundles  for  storage,  for 
the  beater  or  for  shipping.  On 
account  of  the  low  cost  of  pow- 
er, labor  and  maintenance  ;  the  high  dry  test  and 
small  amount  of  floor  space  per  ton  of  Pulp 
produced;  these  mach'ines  pay  for  them- 
selves within  a  year  and  yield  a  handsome 
return    on    the  investment.      They   lower 
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We  are    the  sole    Canadian 

Agents  and  will  be  pleased  to 

send  detailed  information. 


The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Limited 

"  Canada's  Departmental  House  for  Mechanical  Goods" 
Halifax  Ottawa  St.  Catharines  Winnipeg  Calgary 

St.  John  Toronto  Windsor  Regina  Edmonton 

Quebec  Hamilton  Fort  William  Saskatoon  Vancouver 

Montreal  Victoria 
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Acid  Tanks 

Blow  Pit  Tanks 

Vomit  Pipes 

Wooden  Water  Pipe 


Manufactured  from  best 
quality  B.  C.  Fir  in  the 
finest  factory  in  Canada 

Canadian  Pipe  Co.,  Limited 
550  Pacific  St.,       .        VANCOUVER.  B.C. 
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Do  You  Require  More   Capital  ? 

For  ten  years,  Royal  Securities  Corporation 
has    been    associated    with    the    development 
and   financing   of   Canada's   most   successful 
pulp  and  paper  enterprises. 
Among  t^em   are : 

Aiitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company. 

Donnacona  Pvlp  and  Paper  Company. 

Eraser  Companies,  Limited. 

Price  Bros,   and  Company. 

Spanish  Bivcr  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills. 
Do  you  desire  to  pay  off  floating  indebted- 
ness; increase  your  plant  capacity;  or  ac- 
quire additional  properties? 
If  so,  why  not  let  us  suggest  ways  of  fin- 
ancing your  requirements?  Our  engineering 
and  Statistical  Departments  are  at  your 
disposal. 

Royal  Securities 

^    ''corporation 

L    I     M    1     -r    E     D 

MONTREAL 

Toronto  Halifax  St.  John  N.B.  WInnlpeC 

Vancouver  New   York  London.   Enf. 
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EDITORIAL 


(IIVE  THEM  A^  (l(H)D  At<  YOU  GOT. 

Thurc  is  iiu  (liffereiu-e  of  opinion  among  leaders  of 
business  and  industry  as  to  the  fundamental  qualifica- 
tion for  tlie  attainment  of  success  in  and  satisfacticn 
from,  life.  It  is  character  that  counts  most.  Wealth, 
health,  education,  social  position,  inheient  ability,  none 
of  these  can,  of  themselves,  possibly  be  con.sidered  as 
the  foundaticn  of  a  worth-while  life.  Ask  any  employer 
of  men  what  lie  most  desires  and,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases,  he  will  name  .some  quality  that  is  but  another 
name  foi-,  or  is  dei)endent  en,  charactc;'.  lie  may  call 
it  honesty,  reliability,  trustworthiness,  or  somethiug-  of 
the  kind,  hut  he  means  character. 

Tjie  men  who  hav(!  done  the  most  for  their  genera- 
tion, who  liave  rendered  faithful  service  in  even  humble 
positions,  who  liaxc  nuide  sacrifices  for  others — they 
have  had  charai'trr.     Wliei-e  did  they  get  it? 

The  biogi'aphy  of  nearly  every  man  of  ])romineiice 
and  aceoni])lislnnent  begins  with  a  few  words  aVioul  his 
father  and  mother  and  a  Inief  di.sc:  ipti(  ii  of  his  carl\- 
home  life.  The  life  story  of  the  criminal  and  the  failure 
usually  begin  the  same  way.  Why?  It  is  because  the  in- 
fluence of  the  father  and  mother  and  the  atmosphere 
of  the  home  are  the  most  potent  influences  on  the  lives 
of  each  succeeding  generation.  It  is  true,  sadly  trre, 
that  all  boys  and  girls  do  net  follow  the  example  and 
precept  of  exemplary  parents;  it  is  happily  true,  aLso. 
that  some  boys  and  girls  rise  above  the  sordid  standard 
of  immoral  and  intemi)erate  homes.  It  is,  nevertheless. 
a  fact  that  plants — and  fhildren — grow  best  when  start- 
ed in  good  soil. 

What  man  will  hesitate  to  ascribe  wliat  gcod  there  is 
in  him  to  the  influence  of  a  Christian  father  or  mother 
or  friend?  What  num  is  getting  any  great  satisfaction 
from  his  life  who  has  not  felt  .such  an  influence?  Cer- 
tainly none  of  our  leaders.  Yet  how  many  of  us  are 
l)a.ssing  on  the  warmth,  the  cheer,  the  encouragement, 
the  inspiration  of  such  an  influence  to  the  younger  ])e(i- 
ple  about  us?  If  we  ai-e  not,  there  is  oiu^  reason;  we 
have  turned  our  backs  and  closed  our  hearts  and  dulled 
our  .senses  to  the  greatest  force  and  faeter  in  the  life  of 
the  world— the  spi' it  of  CIn-ist.  If  we  are  reflecting 
light,  love,  and  life  to  those  around  us,  there  is  one 
reason ;  we  are  living  (dose  to  Him  and  getting  the  i)ower 
that  makes  us  men;  we  are  connected  to  the  .source  of 
ti-ue  character.  We  must,  each  one,  be  of  one  kind  or 
the  othei- — a  sponge  that  soaks  up  and  rots  or  a  chan- 
nel that  carries  the  water  of  life ;  a  black  body  that 
absorbs  every  ray,  or  a  reflector  that  sends  a  beam  of 
light  down  the  pathway  of  this  one  or  that. 

We  all  got  the  benefits  of  character  from  the  elders 


of  our  early  days;  some  at  home,  some  at  sehocl,  some 
at  Sunday  school.  These  are  many  men  today  who  de- 
mand character  in  those  they  employ  and  expect  it  to  be 
devcdoped  in  their  children  and  yet  are  so  living  that 
their  influence  is  mostly  on  the  other  side.  They  call 
for  temperance  and  vote  for  i)rohibition,  and  keep  a 
bottle  on  the. shelf.  They  call  for  honesty  and  put  a 
fellow-man  out  of  business  or  "fix  it"  with  those  in 
a  thority.  They  decry  the  impctenc.y  of  the  Church 
and  play  golf  on  Sunday  and  do  nothing  to  helji 
energize  this  great  instrument  of  God.  They  bewail  the 
failure  of  Christianity  and  ignore  the  Golden  Rule. 

H()w»are  we  to  have  honest,  faithful,  helpful  men  and 
women  if  we  don't  teach  the  child: en,  by  precept  and 
example?  There  are  three  great  agencies  for  develop- 
ing character,  the  home,  the  school  and  the  Sunday 
school.  Each  has  its  own  place  and  all  are  needed.  The 
function  of  the  home  is  principally  to  furnish  the  exam- 
jde;  that  of  the  school  is  to  train  the  mind  to  read,and 
reason ;  that  of  the  Sunday  school  is  to  impart  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  word  of  God  and  to  inculcate  the  fun- 
damental |n-ineiples  of  Christian  character.  Most  of  us 
had  the  benefit  of  all  thi'ee.  Are  we  doing  our  part 
in  passing  along  by  helpiug,  through  personal  se:vice 
or  ( therwise,  as  good  as  we  got? 


A  GOOD   TIME  TO  BEGIS. 

The  year  1921  will  be  remembered  by  those  most  in- 
terested in  forestr\-  operations  as  a  bad  fire  year.  The 
spiing  antl  summer  have  been  unusually  dry  and  the 
loss  of  timber  has  been  great,  partly  in  destruction  of 
natui-e  trees  but  especially  in  the  destruction  of  young 
growth,  the  hope  of  our  mills  10,  20.  30  and  40  years 
from  now.  The  litter  of  slash  from  logguig  operations 
is  largely  responsible  for  the  ccmditions  that  made  it 
possible  for  a  fi;e  to  start  —  a  green  forest  does  not 
take  fire  readily.  Now  is  a  particularly  favorable  time 
to  start  a  properly  planned  system  of  slash  disjxisal. 
Operations  this  year  will  be  on  a  reduced  scale.  Wages 
are  lower  than  for  several  years  and  thei-e  will  not  be 
the  denumd  calling  for  rush  o])erations  with  .small 
crews.  Plenty  of  experienced  woodsmen  will  be  avail- 
ahle,  and,  .with  a  little  inspiration  and  education,  will 
catch  the  spirit  of  conservation  of  their  means  of  liv.'li- 
hcod.  

SECOND  INTERNATIONAL  NUMBER. 

The  second  annual  International  number  of  the  Pulj) 
and  Paper  Magazine  is  now  in  preparation.  Copies 
will  be  sent  to  reg  dar  subscribers  who  send  in  their 
requests  before  Oct.  21.  After  that  date  and  to  non- 
subscribers,  the  price  will  be  $1.00. 
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NEW  BULLETIN  ON  SITKA  SPRUCE. 

The  Fort'.-st.  Pi'uducts  Lalim-utoi-ies  ol'  Canada,  under 
the  Forestry  Branch  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
are  making  a  .systematic  .study  of  the  mechanical  and 
phy.sical  qualitie.s  of  all  of  Canada '.s  commercial  tim- 
bers. As  each  study  is  completed,  the  results  are  is- 
sued in  bulletin  form,  and  these  bulletin  are  sent  free 
to  all  citizens  interested,  upon  application  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  Forestry,  Ottawa.  The  object,  of  cour.se,  is  the 
more  complete  and  efficient  utilization  of  all  Canada's 
native  woods  at  home  and  a  better  appreciation  of  their 
qualities  among  engineers,  builders  and  manufacturers 
abroad,  so  as  to  encourage  export.  The  bulletins  so 
far  issued  in  this  series  are  No.  59,  "Canadian  Woods 
for  Structural  Timbers,"  and  No.  60,  "Canadian  Doug- 
las Fir:  Its  Mechanical  and  Physical  Properties." 
Copies  of  these  bulletins  are  available  for  free  distri- 
bution. 

The  latest  of  the  series  to  be  issued  is  No.  71,  "Can- 
adian Sitka  Spruce:  Its  Mechanical  and  Physical  Pro- 
perties." The  importance  of  this  wood  in  connection 
with  airplane  construction,  and  other  uses  recently  dis- 
covered for  it,  is  the  reason  for  the  issue  of  this  study 
at  this  place  in  the  series.  This  bulletin  will  not  be  is- 
sued for  a  month  or  six  weeks,  but  any  applications  for 
copies  will  be  dealt  with  as  soon  as  tbe  edition  is  re- 
ceived from  the  printer. 

The  author  of  Bulletin  No.  71  is  L.  L.  Brown,  B.Sc, 

A.M.E.I.C.  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Vancouver 

Laboratory,  Forest  Products  Laboratories  of  Canada. 

A  few   paragraphs   from   tlie   advance   proof   of   the 

bulletin  will  be  of  interest. 

Sitka  spruce  is  found  along  the  Pacific  coast  from 
northern  Califoniia  to  Alaska,  seldom  extending  back 
more  than  fifty  miles  from  salt  water  and  reaching  its 
best  growth  in  constantly  moist,  deep,  rich  soils  in  a 
humid  atmosphere. 

"It  is  generally  tlistributed  throughout  the  western 
slope  of  the  coast  mouiitains  and  on  A'aneouver  and 
Queen  Charlotte  islands. 

"Though  Sitka  spruce  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
trees  in  the  province,  it  is  unfortunately  not  very  abun- 
da,nt.  Less  tbaii  7  per  cent  of  the  merchantable  stand 
on  the  coast  is  Sitka  spruce,  most  of  which  is  to  be 
found  in  the  northern  coastal  region  extending  from 
about  the  head  of  Vancouver  island  to  Portland  canal 
and  including  Queen  Charlotte  islands. 

"Sitka  spruce  is  one  of  the  largest  trees  on  the  coast, 
attaining  a  diameter  of  from  8  to  12  feet  and  a  height 
of  from  160  to  ISO  feet.  Ordinarily  it  is  from  :5  to  6 
feet  in  diameter  and  100  to  125  feet  high.  When 
grown  in  fairly  dense  staiuls  the  trunk  is  usually  clear 
for  from  40  feet  to  80  feet  and  tapers  very  little  till 
the  branches  are  reached.  Single  trees  contain  from 
8,000  to  10,000  feet  board  measure  and  occasionally  as 
much  as  15,000  feet  board  measure.  It  seldom  occurs 
in  pure  stands,  but  in  mixture  with  hemlock  and 
balsam,  or  with  cottonwood,  it  freciuenlly  runs  from 
40,000  to  (iO.OOO  feet  board  measure  l^er  acre." 
("Forests  of  British  Colundjia,"  Wliitford  and  Craig.) 
In  the  publication  .iust  mentioned  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  over  foui-teen  billion  feet  board  measure  of 
Sitka  spruce  in  Bi-itish  Columbia. 
Annual  Cut. 
The  annual  cut  of  Sitka  spruce  in  British  Columbia 
for  the  past  few  vears  has  been  as  follows:  in  1916, 
68,263,000  feet  board  measure;  in  1917.  92,963,000  feet 


!)oard  measure;  and  in  1918,  239,787,000  feet  board 
measure.  The  wood,  straiglit-grained,  easil}'  worked, 
aid  very  strong  for  its  weight,  was  greatly  in  de- 
ma 'ul  for  airjjlane  construction  during  the  war,  as  is 
evid  :!.  d  by  the  fact  that  26.124,000  feet  board  meas- 
ure weic  1)1  duced  in  British  Columbia  for  airplane 
])urposes  durli'g  1918,  6,850,000  feet  board  measure  be- 
ing produced  tluriiig  November  of  that  year.* 

Increasing  Ues  of  Sitka  Spruce. 

Sitka  .'•pruce  was  practically  unknown  outside  the 
Pacific  coast  before  the  war,  and  it  owes  its  popularity 
largely  to  the  advertising  it  received  at  that  time,  and 
aj.so  to  the  fact  that  large  stocks  were  left  after  tiie 
war,  which  stocks  were  sold  to  woodworking  factories. 
Of  course,  where  it  was  known  Sitka  spruce  had  long 
been  used  for  cooperage,  boxes,  both  solid  and  veneer, 
ami  for  framing  and  interior  trim  in  house  construc- 
tion and  office  buildings,  but  of  late  eastern  factories 
have  beguni  to  use  it  in  the  manufacture  of  sashes  and 
doors,  ice-cream  tubs,  tank  stock,  kitchen  tables,  bread- 
boards, boats,  spars,  oars,  paddles,  billiard  table 
frames,  and  for  core-stock,  back  posts,  and  sounding- 
boards  for  pianos,  diaphragms  and  horns  for  phdim- 
grai)bs,  wagon  sides  and  bottoms,  car  stock,  and  larlder 
stock. 

Conclusions. 

Sitka  spruce  grown  on  the  Queen  Charlotte  islands  is 
stronger  than  that  grown  on  the  mainland  in  southern 
British  Columbia  (as  represented  by  a  stand  near 
Kings,  British  Columbia")  by  approximately  3  to  14  per 
cent,  based  on  the  former,  in  the  case  of  the  more  im- 
portant tests. 

The  Sitka  spruce  grown  at  Masset  Inlet.  Queen  Char- 
lotte islands,  is  of  nearly  identical  strength  properties 
with  that  grown  at  Thurston  Harbour  in  the  same  is- 
lands, the  slight  difference  being  in  favour  of  spruce 
from  the  latter  place. 

The  variations  from  the  average  results  are  large  in 
this  as  in  other  woods,  and  where  a  definite  strengtli  is 
demanded  it  can  be  established  only  by  determining  the 
den,sity  of  the  piece  in  question. 

The  density  of  Sitka  spruce  is  not  readily  apparent, 
owing  to  the  similarit.v  of  color  of  the  spring-wood  and 
summer-wood  and  to  the  gradual  transition  from  one 
to  the  other,  .so  that  a  visual  method  of  determining 
density  by  esimating  the  proportion  of  summer-wood 
is  not  practicable.  Resort  must  be  had  to  actual  meas- 
urement. 

The  .strength  of  Sitka  spruce  increases  from  the 
pith  to  the  periphery  in  trees  of  the  size  tested  (the 
largest  tree  was  more  than  5  feet  in  diameter),  the 
weakest  wood  being  near  the  centre. 

The  strengtli  of  small  clear  pieces  of  Sitka  spruce  in- 
creases very  rapidly  when  dried  below  the  fibre-satur- 
ation point,  whicli  is  at  approximately  31  per  cent  of 
moisture,  based  on  tlie  liry  weight  of  the  wood.  Any 
increase  of  moisture  above  tlie  fibre-saturation  point 
does  not  influeiu'e  tlie  strength  of  the  piece. 

By  the  use  of  curves,  derived  from  the  results  of 
tests,  showing  the  relation  between  density  and  the 
various  strength  functions,  the  strength  of  any  piece 
of  clear  Sitka  s|)ruce  can  be  verv  closely  estimated  if 
its  densit\'  is  known. 


*  Reports  of  the  Forestry  P>rani-h.  Britisli  Coluiubin. 
for  1916-17-17. 
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Selling  Scientifically  and  Manufacturing  Methodically 


ii\-  'J'.  -).  i;l  li'l\K.  ('.  A.,  SecretarxJ'i'easurer,  Cost 
Assiieiiitidii  of  the  Paper  Industry. 


"The  right  goods  at  the  right  price"  is  a  sign  which 
I  have  noted  frequently  of  late  as  appearing  in  the 
windows  of  many  stores.  It  is  a  notice  that  strikes  at 
the  very  root  of  things.  The  jobbers  and  retailers  ad- 
vert ise  as  having  the  right  goods  at  the  right  price,  but 
what  about  the  manufacturers?  What  steps  do  they 
take  to  make  sure  that  they  have  the  right  goods  at  the 
right  price?  Taking  your  own  case  for  example,  are 
you  satisfied  that  your  products  can  be  considered  to 
be  within  this  category?  Not  onl.v,  are  you  satisfied 
that  they  may  be  so  considered,  but  are  you  absolutely 
sure  that  this  is  the  ea.'^e  ?  In  order  to  be  quite  sure 
you  must  have  reliable  figures,  and  now,  to  come  to  the 
climax  of  the  matter,  have  you  these  reliable  figures? 
What  is  your  policy  regarding  your  (irndufts?  How 
liave  you  formulated  this  policy? 

In  these  days  when  business  has  to  be  stalked  as  cai'e- 
fully  as  one  would  stalk  a  deer,  it  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial that  every  scientific  aid  possible  shall  be  used.  ITp- 
to-date  cost  systems  are  essentially  scientific  aids  to 
business,  their  usefulness  lying  in  the  fact  that  they 
help  manufacturers  to  sell  scientifically  and  to  manu- 
fni'ture  methodically,  by  enabling  him  to  push,  throuirh 
his  sales  department,  those  goods  on  which  lie  makes 
the  most  profit  and  to  control  through  his  production 
department,  his  output,  so  that  it  will  keep  ymoo  with 
the  sales  made. 

Paper  must  certainly  be  considered  one  of  the  so- 
called  fundamental  commodities  today,  and  the  only 
trouble  with  these  commodities  has  been  very  largely 
one  of  price.  Tertainly  the  demand  for  paper  has  fallen 
off.  but  as  stated  above,  it  is  a  fundamental  commoditv 
ami  there  must  always  be  what  might  be  called  a  basic 
demand  which  must  be  supplied.  This  basic  demand 
has  undoubtedly  been  kept  at  its  lowest  possible  ebb, 
maiidy  on  account  of  the  general  distrust  of  prices. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  prospective  purchasers 
be  made  to  feel  that  lU'icew  will  not  go  lower  and  that 
therefore  their  competitors  will  not  gain  any  advantasre 
over  them  by  waiting  a  little  longer.  In  other  words, 
confidence  nmst  be  inspired  in  prospective  buyers.  The 
dictionary  definition  of  "confidence"  is  given  as 
"trust"  or  "reliance."  T  ask  the  question,  how  can 
prospective  purchasers  be  expected  to  put  reliance  in 
the  prices  quoted  when  there  are  such  big  variations 
and  so  many  changes.  TTndonbtedly  some  of  these 
changes  are  due  to  what  may  be  called  fundamental 
reasons,  but  many  of  them  are  due  to  a  desire  to  get 
business  at  any  price  and  therein  lies  the  danger.  To 
build  up  "confidence"  is  one  thing,  to  play  the  "con- 
fidence-game" is  another.  To  go  back  to  the  diction- 
ary, the  definition  given  of  "confdence-game"  is  a 
swindling  scheme  to  get  money.  That's  rathei-  a  strong 
expression  to  use  in  connection  with  the  manufacturers 
who  sell  their  products  below  cost,  but  if  we  give  the 
matter  serious  attention  and  consideration,  it  would 
appear  that  the  term  "confidence-game"  approaches 
very  closely  what  they  are  doing.  They  are  attempt- 
ing to  biiild  up  confidence  by  resorting  to  unfair  meth- 
ods of  business,  for  manufacturers  who  sell  their  pro- 
ducts at  less  than  cost    price    are  resorting  to  unfair 


methods  of  business,  inasmuch  as  they  know  quite  well 
that  there  nuist  come  a  time  when  they  will  no  longer 
be  able  to  sell  on  the  same  basis.  What  they  hope  to 
do  is  to  secure  business  at  the  lower  basi.s,  and  then, 
aftei'  having  lulled  the  purchaser  in  a  feeling  of  secur- 
it\-,  to  gradually  work  on  to  a  high  ])rice  basis. 

That  manufacturers  may  sell  their  products  at  slight- 
ly below  cost  with  the  hope  of  keeinng  their  organiza- 
tion together  and  taking  care  of  their  overhead  thereby 
eliminating  the  heavy  cost  of  shutting  down  is,  of 
course,  perfectly  legitimate,  but  what  might  be  termed 
illegitimate  competition  is  competition  from  manufac- 
turers who  do  it  nevertheless,  sim|)ly  because  they  do 
not  kiH)w  what  they  are  doing.  How  can  they  know, 
since  they  have  to  wait  until  perhaps  the  end  of  a  six 
inonths'  period  before  they  can  state  definitely  whether 
tliey  have  made  a  profit  or  a  loss?  In  the  meantime, 
by  means  of  rule  of  thumb  inethods,  they  endeavor  to 
ascertain  how  things  are  going.  Naturally  such  a 
method  breads  fear,  and  a  man  wlio  is  afraid  of  what 
may  be  in  store  is  not  in  a  position  to  use  his  best  busi- 
ness judgment.  He  generally  decides  that  whatever 
else  he  does,  he  nuist  keep  the  mill  running.  He  feels 
that  as  long  as  there  is  something  to  do,  that  he  nuist 
be  better  off  than  he  would  be  if  he  were  shut  down 
altogether,  because  then  his  equipment  would  be  idle 
and  earning  him  nothing,  whilst  as  long  as  his  machines 
are  running,  even  only  part  time,  be  feels  that  they  are 
earning  something  for  him.  What  he  overlooks  is  the 
fact  that  whilst  he  would  be  losing  his  fixed  charges 
ami  could  not  expect  any  interest  from  his  investment 
whilst  his  mill  was  shut  down,  yet  the  goods  that  he 
manufactures  and  sells  may  mean  a  much  bigger  loss 
to  him  at  the  prices  he  quotes,  inasmuch  as  the  cost  of 
the  raw  material  and  labor  which  he  has  to  put  into 
those  goods  may  not  all  ccnne  back  to  him  but  only  a 
part  thereof  and  his  loss  will  thus  be  increased. 

Knowledge  Is  Power. 

These  are  very  simple  facts  known  to  a  great  many 
and  yet  there  are  still  manufacturers  who  are  not  con- 
vinced of  the  benefits  which  they  would  derive  from 
an  up-to-date  cost  system.  They  much  prefer  to  take 
these  big  I'isks,  because  forsooth  they  might  have  to 
add  the  exjiense  of  two  or  three  extra  clerks  and  one 
good  cost  manager.  Knowledge  is  power,  and  a  proper 
knowledge  of  your  production  costs  must  and  will  mean 
a  better  ability  to  do  business.  Right  here  I  would 
like  to  urge  the  necessity  for  a  really  up-to-date  cost 
system.  Such  methods  for  instaiu'e  as  "distributing 
overhead  expenses  in  accordance  with  the  percentage 
of  direct  labor"  cannot  be  called  scientific  nor  reliable. 
T  therefore  urge  all  manufacturers  of  paper  when  tak- 
ing up  this  cost  question  to  make  a  good  job  of  it  and 
to  get  the  best  possible  advice.  Do  not  employ  a  cost 
man  because  a  friend  told  you  he  was  a  good  book- 
keei^er.  Very  big  strides  have  been  made  by  cost  ac- 
countants in  recent  years  and  the  leaders  amongst  them 
are  very  far-seeing  clever  accountants. 

Strangely  enough,  manufacturers  have  never  had  to 
be  persuaded  very  strongly,  of  the  necessity  for  getting 
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the  best  salesmen  available  aiul  they  liave  always  been 
willing  to  pay  the  salesmen  big  salaries.  Undoubtedly 
the  best  ones  are  worth  the  salaries  they  receive  be- 
cause they  will  supply  the  manufacturer  with  a  lot  of 
useful  information  i-egarding  the  possibilities  for  sell- 
ing his  various  products  in  different  territories.  Now 
if  any  manufacturer  has  a  scientific  cost  system  he  is  in 
a  position  to  work  out,  on  a  scientific  basis,  just  what 
price  he  can  quote  in  various  territories-  for  the  pro- 
ducts likely  to  sell  best  there  and  how  those  prices  com- 
pare with  the  prices  quoted  by  his  competitors.  In  this 
way  he  can  pick  and  choose  the  most  profitable  business 
and  this  is  the  busines;*,  wliich  it  is  all  the  more  desir- 
able and  necessary  to  have,  at  a  lime  when  the  mill  is 
running  below  normal. 

There  never  was  a  time  Avhen  the  profits  to  be  de- 
rived from  a  properly  constructed  and  well  thought 
out  cost  system  were  greater,  ]u)r  could  be  used  to  bet- 
ter advantage.  Such  large  companies  as  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company,  American  Writing  Paper  Com- 
pany and  others  have  been  thoroughly  convinced  on 
this  point  and  have  spent  many  thousands  of  dollars 
in  perfecting  their  cost  organizations.  They  fully  rea- 
lize the  benefits  that  would  accrue  to  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  as  a  whole,  if  all  the  manufacturers  in 
the  industry  could  be  brought  to  a  realization  of  these 
benefits  and  that  is  why  they  are  supporters  of  this 
Association.  1  have  sometimes  had  it  said  to  me  by  a 
small  manufacturer  "Well,  I  can  understand  a  large 
company  like  that  wanting  a  cost  system,  because  it  is 
not  possible  for  them  to  give  the  personal  supervision 
to  their  different  departments  that  I  can  give."  This 
is  the  kind  of  man  who  is  very  difficult  to  convince. 
He  points  to  the  fact  that  he  has  always  made  money, 
or  until  recently,  and  further  states  that  he  expects  to 
do  so  in  the  future.  He  seems  to  overlook  entirely  the 
possibility  that  he  might  have  made  a  good  deal  more 
money  than  he  has  if  he  had  manufactured  on  a  meth- 
odical basis,  so  that  he  produced  .ivist  those  products, 
which  his  salesmen  could  sell  at  the  largest  profit. 

After  all,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  "common  sense," 
and  when  manufacturers  generally  recognize  this,  there 
will  be  less  hesitation  about  realizing  the  importance 
of  tiie  Cost  Department.  Unfortunately,  there  have 
been  failures  amongst  the  cost  men,  .just  as  there  have 
been  failures  in  every  other  line  of  business.  Never- 
theles.s,  the  bulk  of  the  systems  installed  have  been  very 
successful  and  I  can  give  quotations  today  from  a  large 
number  of  presidents  of  well-to-do  companies  clearly 
setting  forth  their  belief  in  cost  systems  and  their  rea- 
sons for  this  belief.  I  know  that  all  these  manufactur- 
ers will  be  represented  at  the  Convention  which  this 
Association  will  hold  at  the  Drake  Hotel  in  Chicago  on 
October  6th  and  7th  next.  They  are  doing  fine  work 
by  spending  their  time  and  money  in  an  endeavour  to 
place  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  on  a  sovuul  economic 
basis,  by  impressing  upon  the  mnnufacturers  within 
that  industry,  the  importance  of  the  cost  question  and 
the  necessity  for  installing  up-to-date  cost  .systems  in 
their  mills.  Instead  of  playing  the  "confidence-game" 
they  are  striving  to  restore  "confidence"  in   general. 

This  confidence  has  been  somewhat  rudely  shaken  by 
the  slashing  of  prices  which  has  taken  place  within  re- 
cent months.  This  cnt-throat  competition  could  be 
eliminated  by  the  adopticm  of  uniform  cost  accou)iting 
systems  such  are  in  use  in  many  associations  tod;iy. 
I  seriously  urge  groups  of  manufiicturerr  nuiking  the 
same  products  to  get  together  ;iiul  tackle  this  problem 


seriously.  Like  a  good  many  other  problems,  it  looks 
much  lai-ger  than  it  really  is.  No  one  questions  now 
the  very  large  benefits  that  have  accrued  to  the  print- 
ers through  the  excellent  uniform  cost  accounting  sys- 
tem which  has  been  adopted  throughout  that  industry. 
Whilst  talking  to  a  gentleman  who  was  connected  with 
the  United  Typotlu^tae  of  America  for  many  years  re- 
cently, 1  learned  that  they  were  expending  over  $2,000,- 
000  a  year  in  giving  service  to  their  membens.  Surely 
the  pulp  and  paper  industrj'^  is  as  big  a  one  as  the  print- 
ing industry,  since  the  latter  could  not  exist  without 
the  foimer.  If  the  printers  can  afford  to  spend  $2,- 
000.000  a  year,  surely  the  pulp  and  paper  manufac- 
turers can  afford  to  spend  the  small  amount  necessary 
to  have  uniform  cost  systems  adoi)ted  by  each  of  the 
different  groups  within  the  industr.y  and  most  certainly 
it  would  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  invest- 
ments possible. 


BATHURST  BUILDING  LIME  KILNS. 

On  or  about  the  first  day  of  October  the  local  pulp 
mill  of  the  Bathurst  Company  Limited,  will  resume 
operation.  This  gratifying  piece  of  news  was  given 
out  for  publication  last  week  by  ]Mr.  Angus  McLean, 
general  manager  of  the  company. 

A  gang  of  men  are  already  at  work  doing  repairs  and 
the  date  of  restarting  the  mill  is  dependent,  to  some  ex- 
tent, upon  the  time  required  to  put  the  plant  in  proper 
working  condition. 

The  re-opening  of  the  mill  will  affect  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  400  men,  Mr.  McLean  also  stated  that  the 
plant  would  resume  on  the  twenty-four  hour  grind, 
which  means  that  from  the  start  it  will  be  working  well 
up  to  capacity. 

While  delighted  to  be  able  to  make  the  announce- 
ment at  this  time  Mr.  McLean  was  obviously  not  im- 
pressed with  the  market  price  of  pulp.  He  pointed  out 
that  there  had  been  distinct  improvement  in  the  de- 
mand for  Canadian  inilp  .during  the  past  few  weeks, 
but  added  that  the  price  remained  at  a  ridiculously 
low  figure.  The  market  however  was  the  main  thing 
at  the  present  time,  he  said.  It  was  something  to  be 
able  to  sell  at  all  after  so  many  months  of  idleneas  dur- 
ing which  they  could  not  sell  at  any  price. 
Constructing  Lime  Kilns. 

While  speaking  with  reference  to  the  re-opening  of 
the  pulp  mill  Mr.  McLean  took  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
construction  by  his  compan.v  of  two  kilns  on  the  wharf 
iibutting  on  the  mill  p"roperty.  ^U\  McLean  made  an 
announcement  of  his  intention  to  undertake  this  work 
several  months  ago.  and  now  the  scheme  is  in  process  of 
execution,  and  as  a  result  of  its  completion  the  rock 
will  be  brought  over  from  the  company's  quarry  at 
Port  Daniel.  Que.,  and  tr;insformed  into  lime  right  on 
the  spot. 

]\Ir.  IVIcLean  predicts  that  the  kilns  will  be  ready  for 
the  manufacture  of  lime  by  Christmas,  and  that  there- 
after, instead  of  shipping  in  lime,  they  will  be  able  to 
produce  their  own.  The  two  kilns  have  a  capacity  of 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  tons  a  day.  Bv  construct- 
ing the  kilns  on  the  wharf  all  unnecessary  labor  in  trans- 
portation will  be  eliminated,  as  the  rock  will  be  shipped 
across  the  Bay  in  Scows  and  dumjied  right  into  the 
kilns. 


Contentment  can  be  either  commendable  or  condemn- 
able. 
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Industrial  Welfare  Work  in  British  Paper  Mills 

(Speeial    t'lom    Our    fioudon    Correspondent.) 


Industrial  Welfare  Work  differs  somewhat  in  Eng- 
land from  that  in  Ameriea.  The  spirit  of  America, 
however,  is  the  spirit  of  England  in  the  movement;  the 
difference  between  Canadian  Welfare  Work  and  that  of 
the  United  Kingdom  is  the  question  of  co-operation  and, 
by  that  I  mean  the  "fine  art"  to  which  it  has  been  de- 
veloped in  the  latter  country.  I  do  know  that  one  or 
two  large  Canadian  firms  do  not  like  the  words  "Indus- 
trial Welfare"  ;  they  prefer  to  know  it  by  another 
name,  and  like  all  good  employers  they  have  a  kind 
spirit:  It  is  their  shyness.  But  the  phases  of  Industrial 
Welfare  Work  are  man.v — and  interesting — and  for  the 
guidance  of  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  men  I  am  giving 
a  brief  and  general  outline  of  what  is  being  done  in 
some  of  the  British  paper  mills  to  cement  a  good  feel- 
ing betweeii  employers  and  workers.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  some  of  the  schemes  in  vogue  today 
in  Canada  are  not  to  be  criticised,  even  although  the.v 
are  not  called  welfare  schemes,  as  they  are  in  England 
and  America.  Conditions  vary — ideas  are  varied — ■ 
and  should  a  firm  go  to  the  extent  of  even  putting  up 
a  shack,  as  a  messing  room,  it  is  a  step  in  Welfare 
Work,  or  the  opening  up  of  a  schenu'  to  help  soiiu»liody. 
I  remonber  in  Germany  many  years  before  war  broke 
out,  the  proprietors  of  a  large  factory  had  cocoa-nut 
fibre  matting  spread  out  in  the  open  so  that  the  work- 
ers could  rest  on  it  after  partaking  their  mid-day  soup. 
It  was  a  concession  in  a  small  way  in  the  direction  of 
Welfare  Work  and  jmlging  by  the  patronage  the  matt- 
ing received  it  was  appreciated. 


The  Movement  in  England. 

Now  in  England — or,  at  least  in  the  Ignited  Kingdom 
— Welfare  Work  is  l)eing  extended  and  develojied  to 
the  highest  degree  in  most  of  the  important  industries, 
including  the  paper,  box-board,  bag,  and  other  mills. 
But  all  schemes  are  not  alike.  Each  mill  has  its  own 
way  of  going  about  things,  or  promoting  its  own 
scheme,  and  in  the  end  they  sjiring  from  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing phases,  grouned  under  six  heads,  in  the  chart  1 
liave  arranged  for  Canadians^  as  follows: 

CIIAK'T   OK 


"Education,"  "Leisure,"  and  "Thrift,"  while  another 
mill  has  a  minor  scheme  covering  only  one  heading. 
But  each  and  all  of  the  phases  mentioned  in  the  chart 
-helps  very  materially  in  cementing  a  good  relationship 
between  Capital  and  Labour  and  there  is  no  great  in- 
dustry in  the  United  Kingdom  but  has  made  the  move- 
ment of  Welfare  Work  part  of  its  organization.  In- 
deed, it  is  recognized  that  industrial  work  can  only  be 
carried  on  at  the  highest  efficiency  when  workers  are 
free  from  all  preoccupations  and  grievances — real  and 
fancied — and  when  the  working  environment  is  healthy. 

The  Works  Committee. 


Successful  welfare  schemes  arc  luaterialh-  helped  by 
a  committee  of  the  mill,  or  works,  elected  by  fellow- 
workers  each  .year,  representative  of  each  department 
— including  Directors  representatives — and  this  body 
is  known  as  a  Works  Committee.  Not  many  miles  from 
Ijondon  there  is  a  ])ai)er  mill,  of  fine  reputation,  which 
has  a  good  energetic  Works  Committee.  Its  main  ob- 
.jeet,  as  a  Committee,  is  to  run  the  six  phases  of  the 
chart,  particularly  No.  1,  without  fear  or  favour  and 
with  success,  and  this  is  done  by  sub-committees  deal- 
ing with  "Progress,"  "Education,"  ■"Health,"  "Leis- 
ure," and  "Thrift,"  who  report  to  the  main  body — 
themselves  as  a  whole — to  work  out  the  salvation  of 
No.  1,  "Efficiency".  A.sa  rule  some  Works  Committee 
have  their  proceedings  reported  in  a  Works  ^Magazine, 
for  mill  workers  only,  and  it  is  sold  at  a  small  cost  to 
cover  expenses,  so  that  the  Labourer  in  the  mill  yard 
can  read  what  is  going  on  in  tlie  Firm,  as  well  as 
amongst  the  travellers,  the  progress  of  work,  sport,  and 
the  health  of  Tom  Jones,  of  No.  2  mill,  if  he  is  on  the 
sick  list.  Some  of  these  Works  Magazines  inside  and 
outside  the  paper  industry  are  very  fair  productions 
and  in  many  cases  beautifully  printed — everything  de- 
pending on  the  subscription  and  the  Firm's  subsidity 
or  advertisement  revenue.  Usually  at  the  beginning 
of  Works  Magazines  the  President,  or  managing  direc- 
tor, on  behalf  of  the  mill  owners,  has  some  straight  talk 
for  the  workers  printei!,  then  the  Editor  follows  with 
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EFFICIENCY 

Kmplo.vrilent 

Engaging 

Tests 

Social 

Psychology 

Physical 

Timekeeping 

Economy 

Co-operation 

Promotions 

Dismissals 

Co-operation    with 
Trade      Union.s 
and  Employers 

Federations 

Reports   on    Chai-ts 

Out-Put 


PROGRESS 

Foremen's 

Rcport.s 
Complaints 
Suggestions 
Charts 
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Moral   Tone 
I'rogress 

Records 
"Esprit     de     Firm" 


EDUCATION 

.Vpprenticeship 

ScheTucs 
Technical 

Worii 
Practical 

Worl< 
Demonstrations 
Debating 
Elocution 
Music 
Industrial 

Histor.v 
Business 
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HEALTH 

Medical 

Examination 
First    Aid 
Safety    First 
Canteen 
Food 

Heat.    Light 
Ventilation 
Sick    Visits 
Cleanliness 


LEISURE 

Lodgings 

Recreation 

Social   Clubs 

Swimming 

Golf.    Etc. 

Sports 
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THRIFT 

Savings   Hank 
Sick  Clubs 
Holiday  Fund 
Convalescent 
Home 


The  infri'cnce  is  not  to  be  drawn  that  any  particular 
l)aper  mill  is  niiiniiig  a  scheme  covering  these  six 
phases.  As  an  instance,  I  know  of  a  mill  which  has  a 
welfare  scheme  covering  some  of  the  snb.iects  mention- 
ed under  the  headings  of  "Efficiency,"  "Progress," 


his  views  on  current  events,  with  reports  on  the  phases 
of  the  charts  following,  interspersed  with  drawings  or 
writings  of  the  humorist's  pen.  And.  last,  but  not  least, 
the  summary  of  the  doings  of  the  Works  Committee — 
the  mill  Parliament — appears. 
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Education. 

Behind  all  this  is  a  simple  i)roi-i'ss  ol'  "Education" — 
eradieating  wron<^  ideas  l).v  edueational  methods.  Take 
the  lieadiiin'  "Education"'  in  the  chart.  I  know  of  a 
])a|)er  mill  where  Technical  Work  is  very  closely  fol- 
lowed and  the  workers  are  helped  in  practical  work,  as 
well  as  music,  dancing,  industrial  history,  and  business 
routine.  Results  are  published  in  the  Works  Majiazine 
and  this  is  what  one  may  often  read,  as  an  examj)le : — 
111  the  sufj:gestion  box  not  more  than  50  sufi'fi'estions, 
dealt'ig  with  various  subjects,  were  received.  The  one 
sent  in  by  "Mr.  So-and-So"  is  an  old  one  and  was  re- 
.jected.  "Mr.  So-and-So 's"  suggestion  for  the  present 
improvement  in  the  machine-room,  which  means  econ- 
omy, is  rewarded  by  a  ])ayment  to  him  of  £20. ''  The 
suggestion  box  makes  the  workers  think  and  incident- 
ally the  mill  reaps  the  benefit,  not  only  of  the  improve- 
ment, but  in  having  a  thoughtful  employee. 

There  is  another  mill,  which  under  the  heading  of 
"Progress,"  has  a  chart  fixed  on  the  wall  of  the  ma- 
chine-room. It  is  closely  scrntinised  by  all  who  work 
in  it  and  from  one  end  of  the  week  to  another  end  the 
policy  of  the  workers  in  that  machine-room  is  to  keep 
the  output  increasing  so  that  each  month  will  .show  an 
increase  on  the  previous  month.  This  chart,  I  am  told, 
works  like  magic  on  the  men.  They  get  interested  in 
it  and  at  the  end  of  3  months  their  figures  on  the  chart 
are  recorded  in  the  Works  Magazine  with  a  comparison 
of  what  was  done  in  the  previous  3  months,  accompanied 
by  a  .statement  explanatory  of  the  rise  or  fall  as  the 
case  may  be.  In  some  mills  where  two  or  more  ma- 
chines are  working  there  is  a  system  of  encouraging 
the  machine-room  with  monetary  jiri/.es  for  increased 
output. 

The  Social  Side. 

Nearly  all  the  British  paper,  board,  :ind  paper  bag 
mills  have  their  own  social  committees,  either  under  the 
Works  Committee,  or,  if  there  is  no  Committee,  a  repre- 
sentative one  of  the  mill  is  elected.  Dancing  is  en- 
couraged, sports  of  all  kinds,  and  various  forms  of  en- 
tertainments. A  summer's  day  outing  at  some  favorite 
country  spot,  where  there  is  plenty  to  eat,  or  at  some 
well-known  watering  resort,  is  one  of  the  year's  fix- 
tures and  many  a  time  T  have  se.en  all  the  mill,  from 
the  highest  official  down  to  humblest  worker,  board  a 
train  bent  on  a  good  da.v's  pleasure,  the  cost  of  which 
might  be  borne  by  the  Committee  collecting  a  small 
weekly  subscription. 

The  Ilolida.v  Fund,  which  comes  under  the  heading 
of  "Thrift,"  is  not  the  oidy  Fund.  Some  mills  have 
Sick-Benefit  clubs,  or  a  fund  to  keep  invalids  in  Con- 
valescent Homes.  The  Sick-Benefit  club  is  run  by  a 
small  committee,  the  members  of  which  collect  each 
week  a  small  amount  of  money  to  help  any  worker  in 
the  mill — by  means  of  weekly  pa.vments — dui'ing  his 
or  her  enforced  absence  from  work.  Then  during  the 
days  of  convalescence  the  invalid  is  sent  awa.v  to  a  con- 
valescent home  for  a  change  of  air  and  further  medical 
treatment.  Th(>se  two  i)hases  of  Welfare  Work  are  in- 
valuable in  the  British  mills. 

Another  social  element  is  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
mill  workers  when  they  sit  round  the  festive  board 
along  with  the  management  and  directors.  But  prob- 
ably the  most  unique  event  is  the  departure  of  Foreign 
Travellers,  who  are  usually  entertained  by  their  Prin- 
cipals before  leaving  England's  shores  to  sell  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  British  Paper  l\Iills.  The  occasion  is 
marked  out  for  friendly  conversation  and  the  clearing 


ii|)  of  any  little  incidentals  appertaining  to  the  visita- 
tion abroad. 

Savings  Bank  and  Health. 

The  Savings  Bank  and  Thrift  are  always  advocated 
in  the  mills.  One  instance  is  worth  recording.  A  cer- 
tain mill  had  a  Savings  Bank  committee  and  each  week 
a  certain  amount  was  paid  by  the  workers  who  desired 
to  i)articii)ate  in  the  Bank.  In  the  course  of  time  the 
millowiiers  were  making  extensions  and  the  workers  |)ut 
their  Bank  to  some  use  bj'  taking  out  over  £8,000  worth 
of  shares.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  workers. 
through  the  'i'hrift  encouraged  by  their  employers,  be- 
came shareholders  and  by  the  .small  weekly  coiitribii- 
tioii  ])aid,  never  missed  from  their  pockets  the  money 
so  invested.  They  are  now  more  interested  in  their 
work  and  feel  they  are  working  for  something  tangible. 
as  well  as  helping  their  employers. 

The  question  of  Health  is  a  big  one  in  the  Fnited 
Kingdom.  All  sorts  of  schemes  are  advocated  because 
it  is  well-known  a  man  or  women  in  poor  health  is  not 
helping  production.  Medical  examinations  are  sug- 
gested and  an  inspection  by  the  Dentist — and  they  a/e 
in  use  in  some  places,  but  not,  to  sa.v  the  least,  uncom- 
mon in  paper  mills.  The  great  point  is  to  find  suitable 
work  for  the  weaklings.  He  may  be  a  good  beaterman 
and  the  firm  cannot  afford  to  lose  him,  or  do  not  like 
to  lose  him  on  account  of  long  service,  and  then  the 
question  often  arises:  What  are  we  to  do  with  him?  It 
is  here  the  Works  Committee  often  does  a  good  turn, 
after  going  fully  into  the  merits  and  demerits  of  his 
case  and  many  a  good  workman  is  saved  for  the  firm. 

Canteens  (caffeterias'i  and  Dining  Kooms,  where  hot 
meals  are  provided,  are  to  be  seen  toda.v  in  the  British 
mills.  I  know  Canada  has  some.  The  British  ones  are 
ver.\"  comfortable  as  a  rule  and  well  looked  after. 

But  notable  features  under  "Health"  are  cleanliness, 
ventilation,  and  visits  to  the  sick.  By  cleanliness,  I 
mean  cleanliness  in  the  mill  itself  and  proper  drainage 
to  keep  down  sickness.  Some  of  the  British  mills  make 
it  a  point  to  report  on  and  visit  their  workers  when  sick 
— and  later  the  sick  club  committee  does  the  rest.  Most 
mills  have  a  First  Aid  party  in  cases  of  accidents  or 
sickness  and  ver.v  often  some  good  results  are  achieved. 

Another  branch  of  Healtli  work  in  Industrial  Wel- 
fare is  the  Institute,  or  Hall,  for  the  workei-s  to  meet 
in.  There  is  one  paper  mill  producing  newsprint  which 
has  a  Hall  containing  refreshment  counter,  billiard 
room,  games  room,  reading  room  and  library,  facilities 
for  a  hot  bath,  and  a  swimming  bath  "lOft.  long.  This  is 
an  instance  of  what  a  Hall  is  like. 

Pensions  and  Other  Benefits. 

A  .survey  of  some  of  the  British  paper  mills  ami  other 
concerns  would  .surprise  one  of  the  remarkable  develop- 
ment of  Welfare  Work.  Some  Firms  emplo.v  an  In- 
dustrial Welfare  (Officer  who  does  nothing  else  but 
stud,v  the  workers,  I'p  to  the  present  I  have  not  heard 
of  one  being  engayed  in  the  paper  industry,  but  I  know 
of  i)lenty  in  the  Textile  industry.  In  the  paper  trade 
the  Works  Committee  takes  hi.*  place,  with  the  help  of 
the  millowners. 

Probably  the  best  scheme  of  all  is  the  Pensions.  One 
of  the  North  of  Encland  mills  has  a  splendid  one  initi- 
ated bv  the  Managing-Director.  Into  the  Pensions 
Scheme  the  workers,  of  a  certain  year's  service  and 
over,  pay,  and  when  they  come  to  a  certain  age  can  re- 
tire on  a  weeklv  allowance  to  en.joy  their  days  of  old 
age.  These  seliemes  vary  in  mills.  Some  have  a  fixed 
retirement  age:  others  have  not.     In  addition  to  pen- 
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sioiis  there  are  Ueatli  Benefit  Funds,  wliich  afford  the 
relatives  of  a  mill  worker  when  he  or  she  dies,  a  certain 
sum  of  money  to  cover  funeral  expenses  a/id  a  good  bit 
over  "to  kecj)  the  wolf  from  the  door." 
Technology  and  Classes. 

Every  young  man  in  a  paper  mill,  oi-  ])api'r  office — 
agent,  dealer,  or  merchant — is  encouraged  to  go  in  for 
classes  and  technical  studj',  particularly  if  he  has  any 
knowledge  of  chemistry.  Sometimes  the  schools  arc 
outside  the  mill  and  sometimes  inside.  In  the  matter 
of  Technical  work  the  British  Paper  Makers  Associa- 
tion has  given  ever}'  encouragement,  financially  and 
otherwise,  and  Education  Authorities  are  always  re- 
minded of  the  fact  that  papermaking  students  want 
tuition,  as  well  as  other  industrial  students.  But  in  the 
paper  mill  the  young  man  gets  his  ground  work  for  the 
setting  and  the  schools  and  colleges  aid  him  in  his  pro- 
gress. 

A  reference  again  to  the  chart,  which  covers  only 
some  of  the  subjects,  M'ill  give  an  idea  of  what  Welfare 
Work  is  like  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  present.  No 
industry  can  do  without  it  and  if  properly  utilized,  mill- 
owners  will  reap  considerable  profit  and  help.  Cana- 
dians know  so  much  about  "Safety  First"  I  have  riot 
dealt  with  the  subject,  neither  have  I  gone  into  ths 
question  of  charts  known  so  well  in  the  Dominion. 

Industrial  Welfare  Work  has  come  to  stay  and  it  is 
going  to  cement  and  i)romote  a  better  feeling  between 
employer  and  employee.  But  to  make  it  workable  the 
mill  Parliament  must  not  be  a  farce,  luir  onesided,  be- 
cause such  vital  subjects  as  dismissals,  economy,  oul 
put,  interviewing  and  engaging  new  hands  must  not 
be  played  with.  It  is  up  to  each  mill  to  have  its  own 
way — but  go  the  right  way  about  it. 


A  COURSE  IN  INDUSTRIAL  METALLOGRAPHY. 

For  several  years  past  there  has  been  given  in  the 
Department  of  Metallurgy,  McGill  University,  an  exten- 
sion course  in  Metallography  which  has  been  attended 
by  Mechanics,  Engineers,  Chemists,  and  those  desii  ing 
a  "Hobby"  or  whose  business  brought  Ihem  in  contact 
with  metals  and  who  desired  to  have  more  knowledge 
of  their  com])ositii)n. 

No  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  assumed  and 
the  course  is  essentially  i)ractical  from  first  to  last. 
Ferrous  and  non-ferrous  metals  are  dealt  with  equally 
and  training  given  in  prepaiing  them  for  examination 
under  the  nncrcscope  and  finally  pliotographing  the 
various  structures  which  develop. 

Anyone  desiring  to  enroll  should  apidy  to  Dr.  Alfred 
Stansf  ield,Department  of  Metallurgy,McGill  University 
or  to  the  lecturers  Harold  J.  Roast  F.C.S.,  F.C.I.C,  or 
Charles  F.  Pascoe,  F.C.I.C,  both  of  whom  also  hold  po- 
sitions with  Manufacturers  of  metal  products  used  in  the 
Pulj)  and  Paper  industrry. 

The  first  class  will  be  held  im  .Monday  e\ening,  Xov- 
cmber  7th,  at  cS.OO  p.m.  in  the  Cliemistry  Building 
McGill  University. 

Fee  for  the  course  of  l.j  iicriods  .$'JO.UO. 

As  on  ly  fifteen  members  can  be  accommodated,  ap- 
plication should  be  made  at  once. 

The  microscopic  equipment  has  been  added  to  con- 
sidenibly  this  year,  particularly  in  regard  to  the  photo- 
graphic end.  If  any  former  members  desire  to  continue 
their  wcu'k,  provision  will  be  made  fm-  ;ni  :idv,-iiiccd  cla.ss 
if  sufficient  members  are  obtained. 


ABANDON  JOINT  MEETING  OF  T.  A.  P.  P.  I.  AND 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Definite  action  was  taken  by  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry  at  a  meeting  held  Thursday,  Septeiid)er  15. 
on  the  question  of  continuing  with  arrangements  for 
holding  the  scheduled  Joint  Fall  Meeting  of  T.  A.  P. 
P.  I.  at  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Superinten- 
dents' Association  at  Wa.shington  and  other  points 
during  the  week  of  October  18.  Word  had  been  re- 
ceived f-rom  representatives  of  the  Superinteiulents 
A.ssociation  and  the  executive  of  the  local  committees 
of  arrangements  indicating  a  lack  of  enthusiasm  for 
the  meeting  as  a  consequence  of  the  business  depres- 
sion. The  Exeeutie  Committee  of  T.  A.  P.  P.  I.  was  in 
complete  agi'eement  with  the  officers  of  the  Sujierin- 
tendents'  Association  in  regard  to  business  conditions 
being  unfavorable  for  a  joint  meeting  at  the  time 
scheduled,  and  on  a  vote  being  taken  at  the  meeting 
on  Thursday,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  cancel 
the  Fall  Meeting.  It  was,  however,  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  all  that  a  joint  meeting  with  the  members 
of  the  American  Puljp  and  Paper  Mill  Superintend- 
ents' Association  was  desirable  and  arrangements  will 
be  made  for  such  a  meeting  at  a  place  and  time  to  be 
announced  later. 

The  Committee  on  Service  to  Members  of  T.A.P.P.T. 
of  which  Fred  C.  Clark  is  chairman,  is  hopeful  for  ob- 
taining for  early  publication  in  the  trade  journals  all 
reports  of  committees  and  papers  that  would  ordinar- 
ily have  been  ]n-esented  at  the  oint  Fall  ]\reeting.  As 
niic  of  the  steps  in  giving  improved  service  to  mem- 
liei-s,  Mr.  ("lark's  committee  has  i.ssued  a  questionnaire 
which  members  are  asked  to  check  according  to  in- 
structions and  return  to  the  Secretary's  office  without 
del  a  v. 


IMarriage  is  a  love  bond ;  divorce  is  a  liberty  bond. 


COST  EXPERTS  TO  MEET  IN  CHICAGO. 

Ill  i-cciigiiit idii  of  tlic  pj'ogressi\-('  activities  of  jiaper 
mill  cost  accountants  in  the  Middle  West.  Chicago  has 
been  .selected  for  the  annual  convention  of  the  Cost  A.s- 
sociation  of  the  Paper  Industry-  on  October  6  and  7. 
It  is  the  first  time  in  two  years  that  the  association 
,has  met  near  the  western  mills,  where  some  of  the  most 
active  local  divisions  are  located. 

At  this  convention  in  Chicago  an  advance  step  is 
])lanned  in  the  e.stablishment  of  groups  for  the  unifica- 
tion of  cost  accounting  procedure  among  those  making 
similar  kinds  of  paper,  such  as  tissue,  writing,  book  and 
the  like. 

Because  of  this  plan  for  the  extension  of  the  activities 
of  the  Cost  Association,  there  vrill  be  a  large  reprcsen- 
t-ition  from  the  east,  from  the  Kalamazoo,  Mich..  l\nami 
Valley,  Ohio  and  other  such  districts  where  there  al- 
i-eady  exist  strong  divisional  organizations. 

"In  times  of  prosperity,"  said  Thomas  .1.  Burke, 
ccreary  of  the  national  association,  "the  need  for  care- 
ful accounting  is  not  so  .strongly  felt.  But  in  times  of 
depression  such  a.s  those  which  are  happily  now  pa.ssing, 
the  cost  accountant  proves  his  value  to  his  employer. 
f(n'  careful  cost  accountancy  may  mean  t/ie  difference 
between  failure  and  success  in  business." 

How  the  TTnited  Typothetae  of  America  through  uni- 
fcrm  cost  accounting,  not  only  standardized  the  print- 
ing industiy,  but  reduced  the  whole  scale  of  printinir 
costs  to  the  con.sumer  will  be  discussed  by  .Joseph  A. 
Borden,  formerly  with  the  Typothetae,  and  other  ad- 
<lresses  along  similar  lines  will  be  given  by  others  of 
e(|nal  prominence. 
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The  Structure  of  Cereal  Straws 

\W  FKANCIS  E.  Ll.OVD.  F.K.S.C.  McGill  University. 


(Coiitiiiued  from  last  issue  i 
THE  INTERNAL  TISSUES. 
The  epidermis  eneloses  a  variety  of  tissues  and  a  still 
greater  variety  of  their  component  cells.  The  latter 
may  be  segrefiated  into  two  groups,  according  to  their 
dimensions;  roughly,  those  which  are  rather  short 
(parenchyma)  and  those  which  are  elongated  (prosen- 
chyma).  These  distinctions  are  made  chiefly  for  the 
purposes  of  description,  and  are  used  as  such.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  lliat  the  epidermis  is  differentiated 
into  longitudinal  zones  ("fluting")  wliich  are  readily 
distinguishable  by  the  character  of  the  cells  composing 
them,  and  most  easily  by  the  presence  or  absence  of 
stoniata  (figures  6-13).  Those  with  stomata  may  be 
called  the  stomatal-zones  for  convenience.  These  dis- 
tinctions hold  for  both  leaf  aiul  stem  and  with  them  in 
mind  we  may  proceed  to  consider  the  arrangement  of 
the  internal  tissues  of  both. 

Internal  Tissues  of  the  Stem. 
The  Chlorenchyma. — Lying  just  beneath  the  pore 
zones  of  the  eiiiderrais  are  to  be  found  corresponding 
zones  of  very  thin  walled  and  loosely  ai'ranged  cells 
which  during  the  life  of  the  plant  contain  green  color- 
ing matter  (chlorophyll)  (figure  5,  ch).  The.se  cells 
constitute  the  chlorenchyma  which  appears  merely  as 
green  color  to  the  eye,  arranged  in  longitudinal  zones. 
The  chlorenchyma  is  the  active  seat  of  starch  forma- 
tion, for  which  pui'pose  carbon  dioxide  is  necessaiy. 
This  finds  its  way  by  diffu.sion  into  the  chlorenchyma 
through  the  stomata  pores.     This  relation  explains  the 


distribution  of  these  pores  in  longitudinal  zones. 

The  chlorenchyma  is  best  developed  in  the  exposed 
upper  part  of  the  internodes,  e.specially  of  the  topmost 
slender  internode  which  bears  the  grain  (figure  4). 
As  one  descends  an  internode,  the  chlorenchj-ma  be- 
comes less  and  less  conspicuous,  until  near  the  base  it 
may  not  be  present  at  all  (figures  2  and  3).  It  has  been 
noted  above  that  there  are  here  verj'  few  stomata,  cor- 
responding with  the  absence  of  chlorenchyma. 

The  "fluting"  can  sometimes  be  seen  e.g.  in  wheat. 
by  the  naked  eye  to  occur  roughly  in  pairs.     This  is 


-  Diagram 


transverse   sec- 


Figuresl5.  • 
tion,   barley. 

brought  out  clearly  in  a  transverse  section  (figure  4). 
in  which  it  is  seen  that  the  chlorenchyma  strips  are 
paired  with  reference  to  certain  groups  of  cells  (vas- 
cular bundles).  Sometimes  the  neighboring  strips  of 
adjacent  pairs  run  together,  making  a  group  of  three; 
in  other  instances  the  spaces  between  the  pairs  are 
equal  to  the  spaces  between  the  members  of  a  pair,  so 
that  the  fluting  is  less  obviously  regular,  but  more  so 
in  some  straws  e.g.,  wheat,  than  in  others. 

The  chlorenchyma   in  the   lower  internodes  is  more 
tangentially  compressed  than   in  the  uppermost,  is  re- 


Pigures  16-19.  —  Sectors   of  trajisverse  section   of  the   terminal    internode    of    barley,    oat,    rye    and    wheat,    resp.    x  146. 
Ch.,   chlorophyll   tissue  space,   the   tissue  disintegrated  in   these  sections. 
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latively  shallower  and  is  more  irregularly  disposed. 
The  topography  as  revealed  in  transverse  sections  is 
fairly  characteristic  for  each  of  the  grains  (figures 
16-19). 

The  Zone  of  Fibres  (bast). — The  longitudinal  zones 
of  epidermis  devoid  of  stomatal  pores  are  on  the  other 
hand  underlain  by  a  mechanical  tissue  composed  of 
much  elongated  cells  (fibres).  To  each  zone,  and  lying 
just  below  the  fibres,  is  a  vascular  bundle  (figure  4). 
According  to  the  age  of  the  stem  and  to  the  vertical 
])osition,  the  extent  of  fibrous  ti.ssue  varies,  it  being  re- 
latively greatest  in  the  lowermost  part  of  the  internode, 
and  bears  an  inverse  relation  to  the  chlorenchyma 
zones.  Here  the  fibrous  ti.ssue  underlies  the  chloren- 
chyma zoiu's,  thus  forming  a  continuous  layer  of  me- 
chanical tissue  around  the  whole  stem,  having  an  aver- 
age depth  of  about  O.-'mim  (50  microns)  (figures  3, 
16-23). 

Embedded  in  this  layer  is  a  tangential  series  of  vas- 
cular bundles,  one  underlying  each  surface  ridge  and 
therefore  between  adjacent  flutings.  This  is  the  zone 
of  fibres,  and  it  is  the  material  which  is  chief Ij'  im- 
portant in  paper  making,  although  the  other  elements 
occur  more  or  less  according  to  the  grade  of  paper. 
The  Pith  (Fundamental  Tissue). 
We  use  this  tei'm  to  embrace  all  the  remaining  tissue 
lying  within  the  zone  of  fibres,  excluding  the  vascular 
bundles.'  The  constituent  cells  are  parenchyma  about 
two  or  four  times  as  long  as  broad  (pa.,  figure  5),  and 
i-elatively  thin  walled.  The  walls  are  for  the  most  part 
however,  quite  rigid  in  the  dry  straw,  and  they  con- 
tribute no  small  share  to  its  mechanical  qualities  in 
I  his  condition.  Only  at  the  innermost  limits  of  the  pith 
they  are  soft  walled  and  lax.  The  condition  is  due  to 
the  dying  off  of  the  innermost  pith  cells  as  the  eavit.v 
of  the  straw  is  formed  during  the  development  of  the 
plant.  The  condition  is  well  illustrated  by  the  oat 
(figure  17). 

Fibro-vascular  Bundles. 
Lying  in  the  pith  is  a  series  of  vascular  i)un(lles  of 
large  size."     These  bundles  are  of  rather  complex  struc- 
ture (figure  24),  and  have  for  their  function  the  trans 
portation  of  water  and  food  materials  up  and  down  the 
.stem  and  leaf  of  the  plant.     The  portion  which  has  to 
do  chiefly  with   the  movements  of  water  is  the  .xyh'iii 
or  wood  (vessels)  and  can  be  recognized  in  the  accom- 
panying  figure   as   four  large    openings   disposed    like 
the  eyes,  nose  and  mouth  of  the  face,  and  surrounded 
by   cells   of    much    smaller    caliber.     The   small    thick 
walled  cells  between   the  e.ves  are   also  wood    vessels. 
Most  of  the  wood  vessels  can  be  recognized  in  imli)  or 
macerated  material  by  the  numerous  slit-like  ])its  in  the 
walls. 

The  wood-cells  are  primaiy  and  secojuhii-y  those 
first  formed  during  the  development  of  the  stem,  and 
those  later  formed.  The  first  formed  have  very  thin 
walls  strengthened  l}y  rings  or  spirals  (figure  5,  x). 
With  the  elongation  of  the  stem  during  growth  the  thin 
walls  are  rujitured,  and  the  rings  are  in  conse(iueiU'c 
spread  apart  longitudinally,  as  are  also  the  turns  of  the 
spirals.  In  jiulp,  rings  and  spirals  may  both  be  seen 
The  secondary  wood  cells  are  thick  walled,  but  iiene- 
trated  by  pits  \\liir'h  are  more  or  less  oval  or  slit-like 
in  form  and  reg\ilarly  disposed  in  longitudinal  series. 


suggesting  the  rungs  of  a  ladder  (figure  5).  The  ends 
of  the  wood  cells  are  transverse  or  more  or  less  oblique 
— at  an  angle  of  scarcely  more  than  45  degrees  and 
are  usually  open,  so  that  a  series  of  cells  make  a  con- 
tinuous tube.  Between  the  wood-cells  with  pitted  walls 
and  those  which  have  only  ring  thickenings,  there  are 
various  intermediate  stages.  On  the  two  sides  of  the 
primary  wood  there  are  some  very  thin  walled  elon- 
gated wood  cells  with  transverse  or  slightly  oblique 
walls.  These  elements  are  of  very  delicate  structure, 
and  disappear  readily  under  chemical  treatment  in  mak- 
uig  pulj). 

Wood  cells  form  but  a  very  insignificant  part  of 
pulp,  due  to  their  originally  small  proportion  and  to  the 
breaking  up  of  the  primary  cells  into  the  minute  frag- 
ments in  the  shape  of  the  aforesaid  rings  and  spirals. 
The  large  wood  cells  (vessels)  are  about  40  microns  in 
dmmeter  (micron  =  0.001  millimeter),  while  the  small 
ones  are  about  7  to  8  microns,  or  thereabout,  in  dia- 
meter, roughly  about  one-fifth  the  diameter  of  the  large 
vessels. 

Placed  radially  and  on  the  outside  of  the  wood,  form- 
ing as  it  were  the  forehead  of  the  fase,  is  a  small  group 
of  very  thin  walled  cells  with  very  narrow  lumina  (ph. 
figure  24).  This  is  the  phloem,  concerned  chiefly  in 
the  movement  of  food  materials.  The  cells  are  of  two 
kinds,  seive  tubes,  which  have  thickened  end  walls,  and 
more  .slender  cells  lying  alongside  them,  the  companion 
cells.  Like  the  wood  cells,  they  are  elongated  elements, 
very  slender  and  delicate,  and  usually  disappear  dur- 
ing pulping,  and  contribute  not  at  all  to  the  final  pro- 
duct. 

Surrounding  the  wood  and  phloem  is  a  narrow  layer 
of  fibres  f,  figure  24),  or  rather  fiber-like  cells,  with 
pitted  walls  and  somewhat  oblique  (about  45  degrees) 
or  transverse  end  walls.  The  fibers  on  the  outside  of 
the  phloem  (between  it  and  the  epidermis)  are  numer- 
ous enough  to  form  a  small  bundle.  This  is  the  case 
also  on  the  inside  of  the  xylem  (toward  the  center  of 
the  stem).     The  lateral  walls  when  seen  longitudinally 


^W»w^^"   -^^  2/ 


°  There  is  strictly  speaking  more  than  one  .series,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  this  description  it  is  unnecessary  to 
distinguish  between  them. 


Figures  20-23. — ectors  of  transverse  sections  of  the  middle 
legion  of  the  lower  internode  of  barley,  oat.  rye  and  wheat, 
resp.   X  97. 
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are  irregular  when  they  impinge  on  the  surouiiding 
parenchyma.  While  contributing  to  the  "fibers"  of 
pulp,  they  constitute  only  a  small  proportion  of  shorter 
elements. 


•nt  fiscal  year,  the  eompara- 


Kigiire  24.  —  Transverse  septum  of  a  single  bundle  fi-om 
the  stem  of  wheat,  x  232.  f.,  fibers;  ph.,  phloem:  s.,  cavity 
formed  by  splitting  of  the  tissues  away  from  the  primary 
wood  trachea;  x,..  primary  wood  vessels  (tracheae);  x„.,  sec- 
ondary   wood   vessels. 

(To  be  cdiitiiiued.) 


CANADIAN  EXPORTS  INCREASE. 

CaiiadiiUi  pulp  ami  paper  ('xi)(irts  lor  August  reached 
a  total  value  of  $f),:3f)5,391,  a  decline  of  $8,863,::?36  as 
compared  with  August,  1920,  but  an  increase  of  $2,628, 
835  over  the  preceding  month  of  July.  They  were  the 
highest  for  any  month  of  the  current  fiscal  year  and 
ai)i>car  to  confirm  the  view  that  the  tide  has  definitely 
turned  in  an  upward  direction.  The  shrinkage  under 
last  year's  figiires  is  more  apparent  in  values  than  in 
volume  as  tjie  following  statement  shows: 

August  1920. 
Book    paper    ..     ..     cwts.         5,994         $      64.293 

Newsprint 1.419,028  7.301,605 

Other  paper 1,380,919 


Book  jjaper 
Newsprint  . 
Oilier  paper 


cwts. 


961 
1,306,429 


$8,746,817 

August  1921. 

$      11,349 

6,015,305 

223,683 


$6,250,337 
A  comparison  of  pulp  exports  for  the  2  months  shows 


Sulphate cwts. 

Bleached  Sulphite  .  . 
Unbleached  Sulphite 
Groundwood 


Sulphate cwts. 

Bleached  Sulphite  . . 
Unbleached  Sulphite 
Groundwood 


267.418 
191.690 
574,343 
816,081 

1,849,532 

152.674 
187.945 
144,518 
435,955 


August  1920. 

$1 ,284.365 

1,. 598,001 

3,820,278 

2,809,266 

$9,511,910 

August  1921. 

$    587,664 

834,445 

489,261 

1,233.684 


921.092         $3,145,054 


States,  $1,909,491;   other  countries,  $356,209.     For  the 
first  5  months  of  tjic  curr 
tive  figures  are: 

Paper 

1921    .  .    ..    $27,604,901 

1920    ....      35.170,271 

lit  19    ..    ..     22.531,667 


Countries  of  destination  wei-e :  Paper.  United  King- 
dom, $79,511:  United  States,  $5,641,274;  other  coun- 
tries, $529,552.    Pulp  :  United  Kindom,  $879,354  :  United 


Pulp 
$12,121,739 
35,582,503 

12,883,748 


Total 
.$:!9,726.640 
70,752,774 
35,415,415 


Pul])wood  to  the  amount  of  87.379  cords,  valued  at 
$1,178,038,  was  shipijed  to  the  United  States  during 
.\ugust,  comiiared  with  133,464  cords,  valued  at  $1,695,- 
(I3S.  ill  August,  1920.  During  the  5  months  period  the 
volume  and  value  of  pulpwood  ex])orted  to  the  United 
States  wa,s  as  follows:  1921,  371,780  cords,  valued  at 
.$4,882,365;  1920,  502,315  cords,  valued  at  $5,756,464: 
1919.  425.974  cords,  valued  at  $4,205,118. 


"I  DUNNO." 

"I  Dunno."  a  new  hand,  came  on  one  night.  They 
put  him  next  to  me  in  the  pulp  room.  I  asked  him  a 
couple  of  questions  about  what  he  was  supposed  to  do. 

"I  dunno,"  says  he.  He  had  the  biggest  grin  I've 
ever  seen.  It  must  have  been  fourteen  inches  from  tip 
to  tip. 

The  next  night  I  asked  him  how  he  was  getting  on. 

"T  dunno,"  says  he. 

I  says  to  m.vself:  "Well,  it's  all  right  for  YOU  not 
to  know,  but  somebod.v's  got  to  know,  and  I  hope  for  the 
sake  of  that  cjieereo  double-X  grin  that  it's  not  the 
boss." 

After  a  week  of  the  grin  and  the  "dunno"  I.  for 
just  one  buddy  on  that  .iob.  wished  one  or  the  other  of 
them  would  disappear. 

It   did  —  I  mean  they  both  did. 

I  saw 'em  go. 

And  1  heard  the  boss,  say:  "If  he'd  said  '  1  DO 
KNOW'  once,  we  could  have  kept  him — ^  just  for  the 
grin." 

I  got  to  thinking.  And  I  wondered  jiow  many  times 
in  iiiv  life  I'd  said  'I  DUNNO'  when  it  might  have 
lurn'T  DO  KNOW.' 

"I  DUNNO"  means:  No  money— No  job  —  Failure 

—  Disajipointment  —  Unhappy  families. 

"I  DO  KNOW"  means:  Leadership  —  IVfoney  in  the 
bank  —  Owning  your  home  —  Steady  work  in  dull  times 

—  Happiness  and    Contentment. 

—  Copr.  1921  Babson  Institute. 
The  liesl  way  to  know  about  pulp  and  paper,  is  to 
add  to  your  own  experience  the  concentrated  knowledge 
of  the  ablest  practical  men  in  North  America,  as  pre- 
sented in  the  Textbooks  ]n-epared  by  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Associations.  There  are  five  volumes;  two  are  ready 
for  delivery,  the  others  are  in  preparation.  It  is  wise 
to  order  now.  ITse  tjiis  form.  Remittance  must  be 
enclosed. 


ORDER  FORM 
J.  N.  Stephenson..  Editor 

Pvlp  and  Paper  Magazine  of  Canada, 

Gardenvale.  Qne. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  for  sets  Text 

Jiool-s  on  the  Manufacture  of  Pulp  and  Paper  and  find 

hereirith  remittance  for  $  coverinei  copies 

each  of  the  first  tu-o  volumes  at  $5.00  each,  now  ready. 

Sifjnature 

Company 

Address • 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 
A-3.  "Ashi"  Fiber.  .M.  ISillKAWA,  Kogyo  Kwag- 
aku  Zasshi  (J.  Chem.  Ind.  Tokyo)  xxiii,  115Li-7  (1920) ; 
J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xl,  113 A  (Feb.  28,  1921.  "Ashi" 
reed  fiber  resemljles  .straw  in  regard  to  the  kind  of 
cells,  chemical  composition,  and  reactions.  It  gave  the 
following  analytical  results :  moisture  11.2  percent, 
water-soluble  matter  8.78  percent,  ash  1.24  percent,  fat 
and  wax  0.96  percent,  lignin  14.7  percent,  cellulose 
49.8  percent,  and  pectin,  etc.,  18.32  percent. — A.  P.-C. 

A 14.  Groundwood  Pulp  Determination.  M.  G. 
KOTlIillASKKK.  J.  Soc.  Dyers  and  Col.,  xxxvii, 
11-3  (1921)  ;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xl,  113A  (Feb.  28, 
1921).  The  adsorption  of  para-nitraniline  by  mechan- 
ical woodpidp  is  constant  under  defined  conditions, 
experiment  indicating  that  pure  mechanical  woodpidp 
in  thin  slices  treated  with  the  reagent  in  the  proportion 
of  2  Gm.  to  40  to  60  Cc.  of  an  approximately  0.1  per 
cent  solution  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  shows  in  6  to 
24  hours  a  constant  adsorption  of  0.56  to  0.57  per  cent. 
Tbe  excess  of  para-nitraniline  is  determined  by  adding 
a  known  excess  of  titanous  chloride  to  an  aliquot  por- 
tion of  the  solution,  say  10  Cc,  boiling  to  effect  reduc- 
tion, and  titrating  back  the  excess  of  titanous  salt  with 
standard  solution  of  iron  alum.  By  this  means  the 
mechanical  woodpulp  in  an  unknown  sample  can  be 
tletermined  with  an  error  of  not  more  than  about  2 
]ier  cent.  The  adsorption  of  para-nitraniline  b^v  jute 
also  shows  a  constant  figure  of  0.35  to  0.37  percent. 
—A.  P.-C. 

A-15.  Fermentation  of  Cellulose.  '  G.  J.  POWLER 
and  (J.  V.  -lOSIH.  J.  Indian  Inst.  Sci.,  39-60  (1920); 
J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xl,  22A  (Jan.  15,  1921).  The  con- 
ditions most  favorable  for  the  most  rapid  formation 
of  the  largest  possible  quantities  of  methane  and  hyd- 
rogen by  the  anaerobic  fermentation  of  cellulose  were 
studied  with  the  object  of  making  economic  use  of  this 
form  of  potential  fuel  occurring  in  the  form  of  waste 
paper  and  vegetable  debris.  The  ferment  employed 
was  used  in  the  form  of  a  "bacterial  emulsion"  prep- 
ared from  the  sludge  taken  from  the  bottom  of  the 
septic  taidv  of  a  sewage  works.  Normal  celluloses  were 
found  to  be  most  resistant,  eelhiiosc  from  lignified 
fibers  were  more  readily,  and  hemicelluloses  such  as 
banana  skins  or  plaintain  skins  most  readily  attacked. 
Schweitzer's  reagent  can  be  employed  as  a  rapid  test 
of  the  suitability  of  a  cellulose  material  for  fermenta- 
tion. The  efficiency  and  speed  of  the  fermentation  is 
a  maximum  only  at  a  temperature  near  the  <^iptimum 
(55°  Cent.),  with  a  certain  ratio  of  cellulose  material 
and  inoeulant,  and  if  the  acid  products  of  the  ferment- 
ation ai'e  kept  below  1  percent  by  fractional  displace- 
ment of  the  liquor  from  time  to  time.  By  gradually 
"building  up'"  tlie  bacterial  emulsion  a  daily  vohnne  of 
combustible  gas  equal  to  30  percent  of  the  volume  of 
the  fermenting  material  can  be  obtained  with  hemi- 
celluloses. Small  quantities  of  lead,  copper,  and  zinc 
salts  iidiibit  the  fermentation.  The  gaseous  products 
of  the  fermentation  contain  80  to  85  percent  of  methane 


A^OCIATION:- 


and  have  a  calorific  value  about  1.45  times  that  of  coal 
gas.  The  only  soluble  by-product  that  could  be  detect- 
ed in  the  hemicellulose  fermentation  was  acetic  acid 
It  IS  suggested  that  the  fermentation  of  cellulose  waste 
l)roducts  might  probably  be  used  as  an  economic 
source  of  i>ower  in  such  places  as  the  western  coast  of 
India  where  coal  is  scarce. A.  P.-C. 

A  15.  Conversion  of  CeUulose  into  Glucose:  Consti- 
tution of  i)olysaccharides.  II.  J.  C.  IRVINE  and 
(;.  W.  SOI 'TAR.  Chem.  Soc.  Trans.,  xcvii,  1489-1500 
(1920)  ;  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xl,  76A  (Feb.  15,  1921).  In 
previous  researches  on  the  hydrolysis  of  cellulose  the 
yields  of  dextrose  which  have  been  claimed  have  not 
been  ba.sed  on  the  quantity  of  the  sugar  or  of  a  char- 
acteristic derivative  actually  isolated,  and  the  state- 
ments madelare  unreliable.  With  the  object  of  ascertain- 
jng  whether  cellulose  is  really  essentially  a  polyglucose 
anhydride  yielding  the  theoretical  quantity  "olf  dex- 
trose on  hydrolysis,  a  normal  cotton  cellulose  was  hyd- 
rolyzed  by  means  of  acetic  anhydride  and  sulphuric 
acid.  The  product  was  poured  into  water  and  the  pre- 
cipitate of  polysaccharide  acetates  simultaneon.slv 
hydrolyzed  and  converted  into  niethylglueo.side  by 
heating  in  an  autoclave  with  0.5  percent  methyl- 
alcoholic  hydrogen  chloride.  About  25  percent  of  the 
material  resisted  hydrolysis  by  this  method  and  was 
hydrolyzed  with  dilute  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  and 
the  product  again  brought  into  reaction  with  acid 
methyl  alcohol.  The  water-soluble  products  first  ob- 
tained M-ei'c  also  converted  into  methyl  glucoside,  and 
in  this  way  a  total  yield  of  pure  crystalline  metliyl- 
glucoside  was  obtained  in  three  distinct  stages  of  pro- 
gressively increasing  difficulty,  amounting  to  85  per- 
cent of  the  quantity  theoretically  po.ssible  if  cellu- 
lo.se  consisted  entirely  of  dextro.se  residues.  Evidence 
of  the  non-uniformity  of  the  dextrose  linkages  in  cellu- 
loses is  thus  afforded  by  the  variation  in  the  case  with 
which  the  dextrose  residues  are  eliminated  from  tlie 
iwlysaccharide  by  acid  hydrolysis.  The  proportion  of 
the  cellulose  molecule  which  is  most  resistant  to  hydni- 
lysis  agrees  closely  with  that  corresponding  with  the 
maximum  yield  of  cellobiose  octa-aeetate  obtained 
from  cellulose,  and  this  disaecharide  apparently  re- 
presents the  most  resistant  jwrtion  of  the  cellulose 
molecule. — A.  P.-C. 

A-15.  Decomposition  of  Cellulose  by  Aerobic  Bact- 
eria. .1.  (iROE.WVEGE.  Med.  Geneesk.  Lab  Weltc- 
vreden,  163-269  (1920).-  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xl.  76A 
(Feb.  15,  1921).  There  are  two  views  as  to  the  decom- 
position of  cellulose  in  nature :  one  that  it  is  anaerobic 
and  brought  about  by  organisms  which  are  not  positiv- 
ely determined:  the  other  that  it  is  aerobic  and  brought 
about  by  two  groups  of  organisms,  one  group  decom- 
posing cellulose  directly,  the  other  group  being  deni- 
trifying organisms.  Extensive  experiments  were  car- 
ried out  from  the  second  point  of  view,  all  the  cultures 
l)eing  made  aerobieally.  A  septic  tank  liquid  and  earth 
were  used  as  the  sources  of  the  organisms.  The  culture 
medium  consisted  of  tap  water  to  which  were  added 
2  iiercent  of   filter  paper,  0.25  percent  of  potassium 
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nitrate,  and  0.05  percent  of  dipotassium  phosphate. 
When  this  medium  was  inoculated  with  either  of  the 
substances  mentioned  and  incubated  at  37°  Cent,  gas 
was  given  off,  the  nitrate  was  reduced  to  nitrite  and 
to  nitric  oxide,  and  the  paper  was  reduced  to  a  pulp; 
if  at  this  stage  the  solution  was  poured  off  from  the 
pulp  and  fresh  medium  (without  filter  paper)  added, 
reduction  of  nitrate  again  took  place,  and  the  ])ulp  was 
gradually  dissolved.  The  organisms  in  these  cultures 
were  sub-cultivated  on  agar  plates  and  pure  cultures 
obtained.  These  were  found  to  fall  into  three  groups: 
those  M-hich  effected  denitrification  but  did  not  attack 
celhdose;  those  which  did  not  denitrify  but  attacked 
cellulose:  and  those  which  did  neither.  The  first  group 
contained  Bacillus  viscosus  and  B.  opalescens,  and  the 
second  groiij)  B.  Cellaresolvens  alpha,  beta  and  gamma. 
Cultivations  of  each  member  of  one  group  with  each 
member  of  the  other  group  were  made  and  full  details 
of  the  results  are  given.  It  is  concluded  that  the  three 
varieties  of  these  cellaresolvens  attack  cellulose,  and 
that  the  decomposition  products  serve  as  food  for  the 
denitrifying  organisms,  B.  Opalescens  and  B.  viscosus, 
the  complete  process  being  thus  a  symbiotic  one.  The 
end  products  of  cellulose  decomposition  are  acetic, 
butyric,  and  lactic  acids,  which  are  oxidized  to  carbon 
dioxide  and  water  by  the  denitrifying  organisms.  It 
is  suggested  that  the  decomposition  of  the  cellulose 
may  be  brought  about  by  an  enzyme,  cellulose. — A. 
P.-C. 

K-0.  Perishing  of  Paper  in  Indian  Libraries.  J.  J. 
STDliOKOUGIl  and  M.  M.  ]\IETAH.  J.  Indian  Inst. 
Sci.,  iii,  119-226  (1920)  :  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xl,  76A 
(Feb.  15,  1921).  Paper  in  Indian  libraries,  especially 
in  plains  stations  such  as  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bom- 
bay, will  not  withstand  the  climate  and  perishes  very 
rapidly.  This  is  more  noticeable  with  papers  prepared 
from  "woodpulp,  and  especially  those  in  which  the^ 
fibers  have  been  weakened  because  of  the  different 
treatments  to  which  they  have  been  subjected.  The 
addition  of  arsenic  trisulphide  as  a  preservative  is  use- 
less, because  although  it  preserves  paper  from  the  rav- 
ages of  insects,  it  accelerates  the  decay  of  the  fibers. 
Paper  used  for  books  which  have  to  be  preserved  in 
stations  like  those  of  the  Indian  Plams  should  be  pre- 
pared only  from  strong  rag  fibers,  should  have  no 
distinct  acidity,  and  should  withstand  a  severe  test  in 
the  folding  machine.  Its  contents  of  rosin  and  filling 
material  should  be  below  certain  fixed  values.  The 
i-ag  fibers  should  not  l)e  weakened  by  prolonged  diges- 
tion with  alkali  or  by  over-bleaching,  and  care  should 
be  taken  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  bleaching  agent 
and  of  free  acid. — A.  P.-C. 

L  5  Production  of  Cellulose  Acetate.  W.  LEIGH 
I'.AKNETT,  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xl,  S-IOT  (-Ian.  81, 
1921).  The  use  of  a  mixed  catalyst  of  chlorine  and 
sulphur  dioxide  gives  satisfactory  results  with  the 
minimum  amount  of  change  in  the  parent  complex.  By 
suitably  choosing  the  eoiulitions  for  the  reaction  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  a  great  variety  of  pure  esters,  pos- 
pessLng  valuable  properties  of  strength,  film  flexibd- 
ity,  transparency  and  solubility.  Acetylation  proceeds 
at  any  temperatui-e,  and  as  no  signs  of  discoloration 
occur,  owing  to  the  great  ease  of  control  of  the  reac- 
tion, no  special  precautions  are  necessary.  The  com- 
bined use  of  chlorine  and  sulphur  dioxide  is  equally 
efficient  in  producing  other  esters,  such  as  the  butyr- 
ate,  the  benzoate  (using  benzoyl  chloride  in  acetic 
acid),  etc.— A.  P.-C. 


L  7.  Apparatus  for  Spinning  Artificial  Silk.  Can. 
patent  No.  21],(i78,  THE  Vl.SCO.SK  COMPANY, 
Marcus  Hook,  Pa.,  U.S.A.,  assignee  of  JAMES  CLAY- 
TON, Coventry,  Warwick,  England,  May  17,  1921. 
Claims  allowed  4.  Also  Can.  patent  No.  211,679,  claims 
allowed  4.— A.  P.-C. 

L-7.  Machine  for  Spinning  Strips  of  Paper.  Can. 
patent  No.  211,716.  THOMAS  ALEXANDER  BOYD 
and  HAROLD  xVKTHUR  BOYD,  co-inventors,  both  of 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  May  24,  1921.  Claims  allowed  4. 
—A.  P.-C. 

L-O.  Paper  Spool,  (an.  patent  No.  211.325,  ROBERT 
S.  BOLGER,  Richmond  Hill,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A.,  May  10, 
1921.     Claims  allowed  31.— A.  P.-C. 

M-0.  Apparatus  for  Indicating  the  Level  of  Liquids. 

Can.  patent  No,  210,476,  GUISEPPE  RATTI  and 
PIETRO  (iERVASONI,  both  of  Turin,  Italy,  April  12. 
1921.     Claims  allowed  3.— A.  P.-C. 

M-0.  Apparatus  for  Analyzing  Flue  Gases.  Can. 
patent  No.  211,201,  HERBERT  MEDILL  SHARP, 
Buffalo,  NeAv  York,  U.S.A.,  May  3,  1921.  Claims 
allowed  7.— A.  P.-C. 

N-6.  Use  of  Fuel   Oil.     Monit.   Papeterie.   Hi,   36-7 

(Jan.  1.'),  1921J,.  66-8  (Feb.  1,  1921),  96-8  (Feb.  15, 
1921).  Brief  review  of  the  necessity  for  using  fuel 
oil,  its  principal  uses  and  properties,  comparison  with 
eoal  firing,  methods  of  transportation  and  equipment 
used  for  burning  it. — A.  P.-C. 

0-2.  Rotary  Suction  Filter.  Can.  patent  No.  211,270, 
THE  UNITED  FILTER  CORPORATION,  New  York. 
assignee  of  ORANGE  JAMES  SALISBURY,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah,  both  in  the  U.S.A.,  May  31,  1921.  Claims 
allowed  17.— A.  P.-C. 

R-1  To  Make  Paper  Pulp  in  Portuguese  East  Afri- 
ca. J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xl,  ."■)2R  ,Feb.  15,1921 1.  A  ct,n 
cession  has  been  granted  to  the  Cia.  Portuguesa  de 
Papel  Mocambique  giving  it  the  exclusive  right  to  pre- 
pare pulp  from  native  and  foreign  vegetable  matter, 
and  to  manufacture  paper  and  parchment  in  the  i)ro- 
vinee  of  Mozambique  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  The 
company  is  to  erect  a  mill  at  Ressano  Garcia,  near  the 
Transvaal  frontier,  and  utilize  Tambuki  grass,  and 
possibly  wood,  as  raw  material.  The  syndicate  which 
holds  the  concession  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp  fi-om 
baobab  trees  in  the  Quilimane  and  Tete  districts  has 
been  unable  to  sell  its  products  to  paper  manufactu- 
rers in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  spite  of  favorable  tech- 
nical reports.  '  Some  time  ago  it  contracted  to  supply 
a  Norwegian  i)ulp  company  with  40,000  tons  of  mat- 
erial on  a  royalty  basis,  and  since  it  has  received  num- 
erous inquiries  from  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
—A,  P.-C. 

R-7.  Winning  Employees'  Loyalty.  WARFIELD 
WEBB.  Paper,  xxvii,  24  (Feb.  16,  1921).  Description 
of  the  wclf:ire  work  of  the  Champion  Fibre  Company 
at  Canton,  N.  C.— A.  P.-C. 

R-9  Woodpulp  Tariff  Hearings,  Paper,  xxvii,  24 
(Fei).  16,  1921).  .\rgumcnts  brought  forward  by  the 
American  Paper  aiul  Bulp  Association  in  favor  of  a 
tariff  of  0.1  cent  per  lb.  on  a  mechanical  pulp.  0.2  cent 
per  lb.  on  unbleached  chemical  pulp,  and  0.3  cent  per 
Ih.  on  bleached  chemical  pulp,  together  with  those 
br(night  forward  by  the  Association  of  American 
Woodpulp  Importers,  asking  for  a  continuation  of  free 
pulp." A.  P.-C. 
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It  seems  proljulile,  as  has  been  previously  indicated 
in  these  columns  that  the  striking  printers  in  Toronto, 
who  belong  to  Local  91,  International  Typographical 
Union,  will  give  its  support  to  the  Canadian  Labor 
party,  at  the  forthcoming  general  election.  Indeed, 
these  is  some  prospec^t  of  the  Union's  financing  a  daily 
newspaper,  to  support  the  Labor  candidates.  The 
strikers  regard  the  situation  which  faces  their  Union 
as  one  which  was  created  by  the  Canadian  Manufac- 
turers' Association.  This  last  mentioned  body  is  giving 
its  support  to  the  Meighen  government,  and  the 
strikers,  accordingly,  declare  that  it  is  up  to  them  to 
help  to  defeat  the  government.  Entliusiastic  supporters 
of  the  Labor  party  in  the  Typograpliical  Union  assert 
that  Local  91  will  give  apponents  to  Labor  candidates 
a  hard  row  to  hoe. 

It  is  reported  that  several  concerns  have  taken  legal 
action  against  the  Riordon  Company  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  the  Kipawa  Plant. 

The  Courtena  B.C.  "Review"  prints  a  report  from 
Campbell  River,  B.C.,  to  the  effect  that  a  prominent 
English  firm  intends  to  actjuire  water  rights  and  build 
a  pulp  mill  within  a  reasonably  short  time  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  Campbell  River.  Several  Vancouver  business 
men  are  said  to  be  interested. 

The  rossing  plant  at  Murray,  St.  Ann's,  C.B.  are 
closed  down,  although,  if  there  is  water  enough  in  the 
river,  a  fall  drive  is  expected.  (This  plant  is  almost 
invariably  referred  to  by  newspapers  as  a  Pulp  Mill. 
It  is  a  cutting  up  and  rossing  plant  installed  by  Cana- 
dian Ingersoll  Rand.  There  is  no  pulp  mill  on  the  is- 
land of  Cape  Breton. — Ed.) 

The  Sorting  Gap  aiul  Slashei-'  Mill  activities  of  the 
Belgian  Industrial  Comjjany  have  closed  down  for  the 
season. 

Plants  are  to  be  erected  in  Vancouver  and  Victoria 
by  the  Canadian  Producers"  Corporation,  which  has 
been  organized  for  the  purpose  of  handling:  lumber 
and  its  by-products.  The  orders  received  by  the  Cor- 
poration will  be  distrilnited  to  local  mills  to  fill,  and 
iJiipment  will  be  made  from  the  Corporation's  plants. 

Mr.  Edward  Beck,  in  charge  of  publicity  of  the  Can- 
adian Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  last  week  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  press,  supplementing  a  previous  com- 
munication from  him  on  the  same  subject,  relative  to 
the  Australian  tariff  preference  on  British  paper.  As 
Mr.  Beck  indicates,  the  British  government,  in  obtain- 
ing this  preference,  have  practically  destroyed  the 
Canadian  export  trade  to  Canada — and  it  certainly 
does  not  transgress  the  proprieties  of  fair  comment 
when  contrasting  their  action  in  this  regard  with  the 
lioneyed  words  of  Mr.  Ben  A.  Morgan,  the  missionary 
in  Canada  of  inter-Imperial  trade.  But  after  all,  it  is 
against  the  Canadian  government  that  the  paper  man- 
ufacturers of  Canada  have  their  main  cause  of  com- 
plaint. Mr.  Beck's  recent  letter  clearly  demonstrates 
Ihat  the  Dominion  governnuMit  received  amjile  warning 
that  this  great  Canadian  industry  was  in  danger  of 
losing  its  Australian  market.  But  it  did  not  make 
any  adequate  effort  to  reach  such  a  trade  agreement 
with  Australia  as  it  would  have  sufficed  to  protect 
Caiuidian  interests.  The  liill  which  will  <rive  legislative 


form  to  the  I'esolution  discriminatory,  in  favor  of  Great 
Britain,  against  Canadian  paper  imports,  has  passed 
the  Australian  House  of  Commons  and  next  month,  will 
be  taken  into  consideration  by  the  Australian  Senate. 
It  is  true  that  when  the  bill  was  passing  through  to 
Australian  House  of  Commons,  the  Canadian  pa])er 
manufacturers  took  steps  to  acquaint  that  body  with 
the  effect  which  its  passage  would  have  on  their  export 
trade.  But-  inevitably,  their  intervention  lacked  the 
weight  that  would  have  attached  to  intervention  from 
the  Canadian  government — for  this  reason,  among 
others,  that  the  necessary  authority  to  negotiate  such 
a  trade  agreement  as  would  have  safeguarded  the  in- 
terests of  the  Canadian  export  paper  trade  did  not 
reside  in  them.  For  its  policy  of  "laissez  faire,"  the 
Canadian  government  merits  little  thanks  at  the  bonds 
of  Canadian  paper  manufacturers — and  especially  at 
this  .juncture  when  the  need  for  every  possible  outlet 
for  the  products  of  Canadian  paper  mills  is  being  in- 
creasingly felt  by  the  industry  at  large. 

The  anniud  meeting  of  the  United  Typothetae  of 
America  (Toronto  branch)  was  held  last  week.  It 
reappointed  the  members  of  the  Defence  Committee 
which  Avas  organized  to  combat  the  strike.  But  it  was 
announced  that,  beyond  a  casual  reference  to  the 
strike,  no  discussion  of  the  present  trouble  took  place 
at  the  meeting. 

At  the  invitation  of  the  pastor  of  Perth  Avenue 
Methodist  Church,  Toronto,  Mr.  James  Simpson,  the 
Socialist  leader,  who  acts  as  a  spokesman  for  the  strik- 
ing printers,  stated  the  latter 's  case  to  the  members 
of  that  church,  last  week.  He  asserted  that  the  Typo- 
thetae has  consistently  lied  in  their  advertisements  in 
public  press  about  the  conditions  of  the  present  strike 
of  members  of  the  Typographical  Union.  "  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Typographical  Union  at  present  on  strike," 
said  Mr.  Simpson,  "are  out  because  they  believe  the 
promise  of  the  masterjirinters  that  the  forty-four  hour 
M'cck  would  go  into  operation  on  the  1st  of  June  1921. 
T1h>  master-printers  broke  faith,  and  the  strike  is  a 
residt  of  that." 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  "W.  A.  Sutherland,  the  secre- 
tary of  the  Toronto  Typothetae,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  W. 
Fallis,  stcAvard  of  the  Methodist  Bookroom  and  chair- 
man of  the  Defence  Committee  of  the  Toronto  Typo- 
thetae, flatly  deny  this  charge  of  broken  faith.  Said 
Dr.  S.  W.  Fallis,  last  Saturday:  "That  is  not  true.  We 
have  stated  again  and  again  in  the  press  that  the  only 
undertaking  in  the  direction  of  forty-four  hours  for 
the  1st  of  June  1921  was  made  by  a  small  section  of 
the  Ty])othetae.'"  In  substantiation  of  his  statement. 
Dr.  Fallis  proceeded  to  quote  the  following  from  "Tin- 
Living  Church,"  of  Milwaukee,  a  church  paper  which, 
he  said  had  found  itself  involved  in  the  same  struggle 
as  the  Toronto  Typothetae:  "A  grouj)  of  elo.sed  shop 
employers,  chiefly  from  New  York  and  Chicago,  meet- 
ing a]>art  from  the  organization,  and  not  representinir 
the  whole  organization,  agreed  that  they  would  estab 
lish  the  forty-four  hour  Aveek  in  their  respective  shops 
in  the  spring  of  1921.  Those  who  thus  agreed  un- 
doubtedly committed  themselves  to  that  policy,  and 
there  were  enough  of  them  to  secure  a  fairly  general 
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adoption  of  tlie  shorter  week,  last  .spring  in  these  two 
cities.  Closed  shops  in  New  York  and  Chicago  have, 
theroCore,  not  become  involved  in 'the  strike.  But  that 
the  ci'al't  generall.y  was  not  committed  to  that  policy 
was  made  clear  by  a  resolution  of  the  Typothetae  itself 
at  a  subsequent  annual  meeting.  The  shorler  week  was 
not  acceptable  to  employers  generally.  These  hold, 
with  experts  in  social  economies  generally  that  forty- 
eight  hours  a  week  constitutes  the  standard  working 
period  that  should  be  retained.  Thus,  scarcely  any 
employer  outside  those  two  cities  and  not  nearly  all 
within  them,  was  committed  to  tlie  forty-four  hour 
week."  Dr.  Fallis  added  that  the  allegation  "that  any 
such  promise  was  made  in  1919  by  the  negotiating  com- 
mittee of  the  Toronto  Master  Printers  'Association  has 
been  denied  again  and  again  in  the  form  of  a  declara- 
tion to  which  is  attached  the  signature  of  every  nu>m- 
ber  of  that  committee,  all  of  whom  have  signified  their 
willingness  to  make  an  affidavit  if  necessary." 

Damage  estimated  at  between  $75,000  and  >H  00,000 
was  caused  by  a  fire  which  broke  out  on  Wedjiesday 
of  last  week  at  Ste.  Cecile,  about  nine  miles  from  Lake 
Megantic.  It  is  stated  that  the  fire  was  evidently  the 
deliberate  work  of  incendiaries,  fcr  the  flames  are  said 
to  have  broken  out  at  four  different  places  at  almost 
the  same  time.  Several  thousand  cords  of  cedar 
shingles,  four  hundred  cords  of  pulpwood  and  several 
thonsand  feet  of  hardwood  were  destroyed,  while  a 
sMW-inill  and  nine  houses  were  badly  damaged. 

Wliile.  ju-etty  genei'ally,  in  spite  of  the  much  lower 
wages  being  offered  this  .year  than  last  year,  for  work 
in  the  woods,  there  has  been  little  difficulty  in  getting 
labor,  on  account  of  the  prevalent  unemployment,  this 
has  not  been  the  invariable  experience  everywhere.  For 
instance,  work  in  the  North  Ba.y  district  recently 
offered  for  350  bushmen,  and  it  was  found  necessary 
to  seek  the  help  from  Sudbury,  as  it  was  not  forth- 
coming from  North  Bay. 

There  is  an  expectation  that  some  of  tlie  larger  news- 
pai)ers  in  Ontario  nmy  redaice  their  price  noAV  that 
newsprint  will  cost  them  less.  There  is  certainly  no 
reason  why  they  should  not.  The.y  were  quick  enough 
to  ".iack  up"  the  price  as  soon  as  they  got  an  excuse 
for  it.  And  two  cents  coupled  with  the  increased  price 
(as  compared  with  that  of  a  very  little  while  ago,  which 
these  newspapers  are  charging  the  advertiser,  has  made 
any  properly  run  newspaper,  with  a  good  circulation, 
a  very  paying  proposition — particularly  as  the  M'eaker 
sisters  are,  many  of  them,  getting  out  of  a  game  which, 
lacking  adequate  financial  backing  and  (very  often) 
horse  sense  as  well,  they  should  never  have  got  into. 
Papers  iiin  propei'ly  are  proving  regular  gold  nnnes — 
and  one  does  not  have  to  go  a  hundred  miles  from 
Toronto  to  verify  this.  But  few  of  them  are  worth 
two  cents.  And,  anywa.v,  a  reduction  in  price  would 
unquestionably  inakc  for  an  iiu'rease  in  consunipt  ion 
of  newsprint. 

Mr.  A.  Ij.  Dawe,  Secretaiy  of  the  ('anadian  i'ulp  and 
Paper  Association,  spent  a  I'ew  days  in  New  ^'nrk  last 
week. 

Supt.  R.  Muir  of  the  Bromiiton  Kraft  mill  fractured 
his  leg  in  a  fall  down  stairs  at  the  mill.  Edniond  Roi 
was  injured  b.v  being  hit  by  the  coal  unloading  bucket. 

Some  time  ago  we  printed  a  cartoon  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Both- 
well  as  a  horseman.  That  was  no  ,ioke :  the  Belgian 
and  Clydesdale  horses  of  the  Bi'ompton  Pulp  and  Paper 
Co.  won  26  prizes,  including  a  championship,  at  the 
Sherbrooke  and  Quebec  Exhibitions. 


After  jjcing  .•shut  down  for  two  weeks  on  account  of 
repairs,  the  No.  1  paper  machine  of  the  Belgian  Indus- 
trial Co.  is  humming  again.  No.  3  machine  has  also  been 
down  a  week  for  the  same  reason. 


QUARTER  MILLION  CORDS  FOR  SALE. 

"We  icarii "  .says  the  St.  Jolurs,  Xfd.,  Telegram, 
■'that  the  quarter  of  a  nullion  dollars  worth  of  pulp 
wood  whiidi  was  the  cause  of  so  much  discussion  during 
the  last  session  of  the  Legislature,  and  which  the  Gov- 
ernment announced  as  sold  to  a  West  Coast  firm,  is  .still 
lying  on  the  banks,  the  purchasers  evidently  falling  down 
on  the  deal.  Only  a  small  portion  of  this  wood,  which 
was  cut  last  winter  in  relief  account,  has  been  sold,  al- 
though the  Government  had  good  offers  for  it.  It  is 
said  that  our  Commissioner  at  New  York  has  for  s<^)me 
time  been  trying  to  find  a  purchaser,  but  getting  in  the 
market  too  late  to  make  a  sale  it  seems  now  that  the 
country  will  have  to  saddle  a  heavy  loss." 

Here  is  a  chance  for  Mr.  Bellew  to  pick  up  a  couple 
of  years  requirements  on  that  contract  for  Holland  that 
he  exi)ected  to  cut  in  Labrador. 


BRISTOL  BOARDS  AND  PASTED   COVERS. 

A  significant  announcement  made  this  week  is  the 
advice  that  the  Cornwall  plant  of  the  Howard  Smith 
Paper  Mills  has  completed  the  installation  of  a  new 
pasting  macdiiiie,  which  will  be  in  full  operation  this 
week.  Not  onlj-  will  the  output  of  the  mill  be  some- 
what increased,  but  what  is  more  important,  there  will 
be  available  in  Canada  a  line  of  Canadian  made  covers 
and  Bristol  boards  of  high  grade  and  in  sufficient  var- 
iety for  the  high  standard  of  catalogs,  plates,  etc.. 
wlijeh  advertisers  and  other  users  now  demand.  The 
recent  completion  of  their  sulphite  mill  will  enable  the 
company  to  manufacture  this  product  economically  and 
to  command  a  supply  of  specially  prepared  pulp. 


TEN  PAPER  POINTERS. 

In  1920  there  were  l,(i5:{  pai)er  juachines  in  opera- 
tion in  the  United  States.  In  1921  there  are  1,7()(),  and 
in  1922  there  will  be  at  least  1,710  machines. 

There  are  818  paper  and  322  |>ulp  juiUs  in  the  Cnited 
States. 

In  1920  the  paper  industiy  in  the  United  States  pass- 
ed the  billion  dollar  jjoint  in  value  of  output. 

Book  pa])ei'  leads  the  industry  in  value  of  output,  with 
a  product  worth  $220,000,000 "in  1920,  and  Boai-d  and 
Wrapping  had  a  close  race  for  second  i)lace. 

Additional  pulp  capacity  is  projected  by  twenty- 
three  United  States  manufacturers  and  sixteen  in  Can- 
ada. 

The  tonnage  of  paper  pi'oduced  in  1920  was  7,334,(il4, 
with  Board  leading,  the  total  being  2,313.449  tons 
News,  Book  and  Wrapping  following  in  order. 

Motion  pictures  showing  the  manufacture  of  paper  are 
being  made  available  fm-  distribution  by  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulj)  Association,  to  educate  the  public  to  the 
importance  of  the  industry. 

Pajier  nulls  for  the  first  six  nmntlis  of  1921  averaged 
57  per  cent  of  capacit.\-. 

A  German  paper  machine  tender  receives  7  cents  an 
Imur.  figuring  the  German  mark  as  being  worth  1,4 
cents.  Othei-  employes  receive  about  mie  tentli  of  the 
,\merican  wage. 

The  capacity  of  American  pai)er  mills  in  192U22  will 
show  an  ini"rt>as(i  of  9.6  jier  cent  over  1920. 
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UMTED  STATES  T^OTES 


Federal  Lalioi-  Department  reports  from  51  paper 
mills  showinu;  the  eiiiploynieiit  and  wages  paid  in  these 
mills  during  the  months  of  August  1920,  and  August 
1921,  give  the  following  index  of  conditions  in  the  in- 
dustry. In  August,  1920,  there  were  26,246  persons 
employed  in  these  miills,  dropping  off  to  17,387  in 
August  of  this  year,  or  a  decrease  of  33.8  per  cent. 
August,  1920,  as  compared  with  $428,404  in  August, 
1921,  a  decrease  of  46.9  [)er  cent.  Figures  bearing  on 
a  comparison  between  the  months  of  July  and  August 
of  this  year  indicate  a  1.7  per  cent  increase  in  employ- 
ment in  August  over  July  and  4.1  per  cent  wage  in- 
crease. 

Trouble  is  again  being  experienced  by  plants  at  Hol- 
yoke,  Mass.,  due  to  low  water  in  the  Connecticut  River. 
The  headgates  of  the  Holyoke  dam  have  had  to  be 
closed  on  several  occasions  recently,  causing  paper 
mill's  and  other  manufacturing  plants  to  suspend  opera- 
tions temporarily. 

S.  L.  Biish,  president  of  the  Cost  Association  of  the 
Paper  Industry,  is  at  work  on  the  revision  of  the  re- 
port issued  by  the  Cost  Committee  at  the  conclusion 
of  its  investigations  started  in  1918.  This  is  being 
done  with  a  view  to  making  the  findings  available  in 
comprehensive  form  for  the  coining  convention  of  the 
Association  at  Chicago.  It  will  be  issued  under  the 
title  of  "A  Budget  Cost  System  for  Paper  Mills,"  and 
cost  men  in  general  may  obtain  valuable  suggestions 
from  its  pages.  Copies  of  the  report  will  be  issued  to 
members  of  the  Cost  Association  free  of  charge,  while 
the  charge  to  non-members  will  be  $10  a  copy.  Every 
effort  is  being  made  to  insure  delivery  of  this  report 
in  time  for  the  convention.  Mr.  Busli  is  scheduled 
there  for  a  detailed  talk  concerning  the  work. 

Support  of  a  tax  revision  program  involving  repeal 
of  the  special  discriminatory  war  taxes  on  man.v  lines 
of  business,  and  the  substitution  of  a  flat  tax  on  all 
finished  commodities  sold  or  leased  by  manufacturers, 
producers  or  importers,  was  voted  by  representatives 
of  United  States  manufacturing  interests  who  con- 
ferred last  week  at  Washington.  No  specific  rate  for 
this  manufacturers"  tax  was  [iro])ose(l  formally,  bnt 
discussion  revolved  around  a  maximum  of  three  per 
cent.  Spokesmen  for  the  conference  extjlained  that 
the  i)roposed  tax  is  not  a  general  sales  tax,  iiiasmueli 
as  it  does  not  bear  on  retail  or  middlemen's  sales.  It 
would  be  imjiosed  at  only  one  point  in  the  process  of 
l>foduetion,  that  is.  when  the  maniifaettirinu-  process 
is  completed,  consequently  the  tax  could  not  be  pyra- 
mided or  passed  on  in  expanded  form.  The  proarram 
endorsed  represents  substantially  the  i)roposals  of 
Senator  Smoot,  who  will  soon  introduce  a  new  tax  bill 
as  a  substitute  for  the  measure  which  has  been  iiassed 
by  the  House  and  is  now  ])ending  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee. 

The  Connecticut  Valley  local  division  of  the  Cost 
Assocliation  of  the  Paper  Industry  at  its  recent  Fall 
meeting  in  Holyoke,  elected  the  following  officers  for 
the  ensuing  term:  R'.'lph  IF.  ^lorrill,  Ciiemieal  Paper 
Manufacturing  Company,  President,  John  X.  Hazen, 
Taylor-Logan  Company,  Papermakers,  vice-president; 


and  Joseph  T.  Daly,  American  Writing  Paper  Com- 
pany, secretai-y-treasurer.  J.  A.  Reilly,  the  retiring 
president,  reported  a  very  succes.sful  year.  S.  E.  Sea- 
man, of  the  Stamsoeott  Company,  manufacturers  of 
cotton  linters,  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  the  methods 
of  preparing  this  raw  material  for  use  in  the  paper  in- 
dustry, the  advantages  of  manufacture  to  be  obtained 
from  its  use,  and  particularly  the  advantages  of  cost. 

Oscar  II.  Retts,  Ezra  A.  Doster  and  Arthur  J.  Buss 
were  elected  to  the  executive  posts  of  president,  vice- 
president  and  secretary-treasurer  respectively  of  the 
Bethlehem  Paper  Company  at  a  meeting  of  stockhold- 
ers held  recently  at  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 

A  horizontal  wage  reduction  of  10  cents  an  hour 
and  changes  in  working  hours,  substituting  two  shifts 
for  three,  were  among  retrenchment  measures  recently 
put  into  effect  by  the  Continental  Paper  Company, 
Bogota,  New  Jersey. 

Paper  salesmen  of  New  England  had  a  very  success- 
ful get  together  at  Bostou  recently  on  the  occasion  of 
their  first  formal  gathering  since  "the  formation  of  the 
New  England  branch  of  the  Salesmen's  Association  of 
the  Paper  Industries.  President  H.  II.  Reynolds  of 
the  division.  Dr.  Hugh  Baker,  secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Paper  and  Pulp  Association  and  other  well  known 
paper  men  delivered  adres.ses..  While  the  main  topic 
was  .salesmanhip,  optimism  as  to  future  conditions  in 
the  industry  was  expre.ssed  by  most  of  the  speakers. 

Denials  have  agalin  been  entered  by  the  Internationa] 
Paper  Company  officials  of  reports' that  the  company 
will  deal  with  the  union  members  who  have  failed 
to  resume  on  the  basis  of  terms  announced  by  the  com- 
pany May  24.  At  the  Orono,  Maine,  mill,  a  notice  to 
this  effect  was  posted  last  week  after  it  had  been 
stated  that  the  company  had  something  to  offer  to 
strikers  in  the  way  of  negotiations  or  offers. 


RESIGNATION  OF  SECRETARY  KEENAN. 

Thomas  J.  Keenan  has  announced  his  resignation  as 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Association  in  order  to  ac- 
cept the  position  of  editor  of  "Paper,"  in  the  reorgan- 
ization of  which  he  becomes  an  officer  and  stockholder. 
As  a  few  weeks  may  elapse  before  a  successor  to  him 
as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  Association  can  be 
chosen,  I\lr.  Keenan  will  carry  on  the  work  of  the  As- 
sociation in  the  interval.  Mr.  Keenan  has  been  the 
ke.vstone  of  the  organization  since  it  inception. 

The  question  of  a  reduction  of  the  annual  dues  of 
Active  and  Associate  members  from  $25  to  $15  was  dis- 
cussed at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee 
and  a  motion  was  adopted  by  which  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  will  be  instructed  to  bill  Active  and  Associ- 
ate members  for  next  year's  dues  at  $15.  The  dues  of 
Junior  members  will  remain  at  $5. 

Announcement  ha.'^  already  been  made  of  the  re-: 
moval  of  the  Secretary's  office  to  18  East  .41st  St.,  so 
as  to  facilitate  co-operation  between  the  Technical  men 
and  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association.  The 
elosenes.<i  of  the  Technical  Section  to  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association  has  been  shown  to  have  many 
distinct  advantages  and  largely  accounts  for  its  great 
success. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  24th  Sept. — It  is  a  long  lane  that  has  no 
turning:.  And  it  now  looks  as  though  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry,  so  far  as  its  export  trade  is  concerned, 
had  turned  the  corner  of  the  long  lane  of  depression 
which  it  has  been  traversing  since  the  begining  of  the 
year.  Last  month's  exports  were  higher  than  those  of 
any  month  in  the  current  fiscal  year.  The  value  of 
last  month's  exports  of  pulp  and  paper  was  $9,895,391, 
being  an  increase  of  $2,628,8.35  over  those  for  the 
month  preceding.  As  compared  with  August  of  last 
year,  however,  there  was  a  large  decrease.  But,  of 
course,  last  year  was  the  boom  year.  And  in  any  case, 
the  shrinkage  in  last  month's  figures,  as  compared  with 
those  of  Augiist,  1920,  was  really  more  in  value  than  in 
volume.  In  the  case  of  newsprint  for  example,  the 
volume  exported  last  month  was  1,306,429  cwts,  as 
against  1,419,628  cwts.,  exported  in  August  of  last 
year.  But  the  value  of  the  newsprint  exported  last 
"month  was  $6,015,305  as  compared  with  $7,301,605 
which  was  the  value  of  the  newsprint  exported  in 
August,  1920.  As  regards  pulp,  there  was  a  marked 
decrease  last  month,  as  compared  with  the  same  month 
last  year,  in  the  exports  of  sulphate  and  both  bleached 
and  unbleached  sulphite,  while  there  was  also  a  falling- 
off  in  the  exports  of  groundwdod. 

The  tone  of  the  industry  generally  is,  too,  improving, 
so  far  as  the  domestic  trade  is  concerned.  This  is 
attributable  in  part  to  the  improvement  in  tone,  although 
as  yet  insufficiently  substantial  and  of  far  from 
assured  permanence,  which  is  being  exhibited  in  busi- 
lu'ss  as  a  whole.  Several  industries,  which  nuike  con- 
siderable demands  on  paper  of  various  kinds,  are 
brisking  up  appreciably.  Then  too,  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional Exhibition  undoubtedly  had  a  stimulating  effect 
on  business  generally  which  has  indirectly  reacted 
beneficially  on  the  paper  industry  in  addition  to  which 
it  directly  helped  that  industry  by  bringing  many 
buyers  to  Toronto.  These  placed  many  orders  which, 
in  the  aggregate,  made  up  a  fair  volume,  though  one 
has  frequently  heard  a  little  disappointment  expressed 
that  the  orders  in  question  were  not  as  big  as  thex' 
might  have  been.  Nearly  all  the  orders  being  placed 
are  "hurry"  orders,  from  which  it  may  be  deduced 
— as,  indeed,  is  notoriou.sly  the  case — that  stocks,  in 
the  hands  of  wholesaler  and  consumer  alike,  have  been 
allowed  to  get  unusually  low.  One  reason  that  may 
account  for  the  orders  that  are  being  placed  not  being 
as  large  as  the  mills  could  do  with,  is  probably  to  be 
found  in  the  reductions  that  are  taking  place  in  price. 
In  several  lines  there  have  been  reductions  and  no- 
body knows  what  a  day  may  bring  forth  in  this  way. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this  state  of  affairs, 
which  has  been  brought  about  by  a  rather  curious  com- 
bination of  eireumstanees,  militates  against  the  giving 
of  orders  of  the  desired  magnitude.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  unquestionable  that,  along  with  falling  prices, 
orders  are  increasing  in  number.  This  is  a  further 
proof  that,  in  most  lines,  stocks  have  been  suffered  to 
become  inconveniently  depleted.  For.  as  a  rule,  it  is 
when  the  price  is  rising  that  buyers  are  apt  to  come 
into  the  market  iu  large  numbers. 


On  the  wJKjle,  it  may  be  said  with  truth  that  condi- 
tions look  a  good  deal  better,  and  prospects  brighter, 
than  they  have  done  for  some  months.  The  circum- 
stances which  have  combined  to  bring  about  price  re- 
ductions— such  as  American  competition  of  a  rather 
\inusnal  kind — are  of  a  more  or  less  temporary  char- 
acter. The  mills  are  busier  than  they  have  been  for 
quite  a  while.  A  better  tone  is  in  evidence.  And  a 
trade  that  may  be  described  as  "from  fair  to  good" 
is  being  anticipated,  with  some  confidence,  for  the 
fall. 

PULPWOOD. — In  spite  of  a  fair  volume  of  enquirers, 
the  orders  in  contemplation  for  pulpwood  are  not  like- 
ly to  bulk  big.  Of  real  demand  there  is  very  little  evi- 
dence. Nearly  all  the  mills  have  sufficient  stocks  on 
hand  to  meet  their  requirements  for  the  coming  season. 
As  regard  prices,  these  vary  immensely  according  to 
the  location.  Above  North  Bay  the  price  for  peeled 
spruce  is  $9  a  cord,  while  south  of  that  point  a  third  as 
much  again  and  more  is  being  asked. 

PULP. — There  is  little  demand  for  pulp,  although 
there  have  been  some  evidences,  within  the  last  few 
days,  of  increasing  activity.  As  regards  both  chemical 
and  groundwood  pulp,  prices  are  not  changed,  but  ex- 
hibit some  small  tendency  to  the  development  of  a 
firmer  tone.  In  this  line,  too,  the  orders  that  are  com- 
ing forward  are  only  for  immediate  requirements. 

NEWSPRINT.— With  the  price  of  newsprint  fixed 
at  $80  per  ton  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  there 
is  a  better  feeling  in  the  newsprint  market.  There 
.seems  a  general  impression  that  business  will  go  on  im- 
proving from  now  on.  Newspapers,  in  some  cases,  are 
contemplating  a  big  drive  for  increased  circulation 
wiiich  will  no  doubt,  be  productive  of  increased  con- 
sumption of  newsprint.  So  far  as  Toronto  is  concern- 
ed, the  continued  circulation  of  its  four  daily  news- 
papers is  almost  sufficient  to  provide  a  paper  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  the  city.  But,  of  course,  they 
have  a  circulation  outside  the  city — in  the  ca.se  of  one 
of  them,  at  any  rate,  a  large  circulation  right  through 
rural  Ontario.  An  then,  of  course,  very  many  households 
fake  both  a  morning  and  an  evening  paper.  Moreover. 
if  the  increasing  improvement,  which  is  being  predicted 
in  general  husiiu'ss,  materializes,  this,  as  resulting  in 
expansion  of  advertising,  will  also  help  to  ensure  an 
increased  consumption  of  newsprint.  Mills  for  the 
most 'part,  have  a  satisfactory  volume  of  bu.siness  both 
on  hand  and  in  sight. 

BOOK  PAPERS.— Orders  are  coming  in  fairly  well 
— very  well  as  regards  number,  if  still  too  slender  in 
size.  In  many  lines  of  book,  writing  and  local  papers 
tliere  has  been  a  general  reduction,  due  in  part  to  Amer- 
ican competition,  and  in  part  to  urgent  demand  for  re- 
duction put  forward  by  the  Canadian  consumer.  On 
papers  up  to  ten  cents  the  price  iu  effect  is  now  reduced 
by  half  a  cent  a  lb.  There  is  a  reduction  of  one  cent  a 
lb.  on  papers  above  ten  cents  to  fifteen  cents.  And, 
above  fifteen  cents,  there  is  a  drop  of  one  and  a  half 
cents  a  lb.  With  both  enquiries  and  orders  on  the  in- 
crease, as  they  are.  these  price  reductions  should  re- 
sult in    a  substantial  improvement. 
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TRADE-nARK- 
SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish    Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland,  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

— ALSO- 


Trade  Mark 

SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union^  Helsingf  ors,  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown  and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to   our  qualities  and  prices  I 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 


CHICAGO  OFFICE: 


18  East  41st  Street.  1932  Conway  Building. 

Telephone  :  Murray  Hill  4246-47  Telephone:  Main  1770-71. 

INQUIRIES  SOLICITED  : 
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TOILETS  AND  TISSUES.— The  ten  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion on  toilets  and  tis.siies,  which  was  largely  due  to  ex- 
ternal competition,  has  had  no  deti'iniental  effect  on 
business  in  these  lines.  Indeed,  quite  the  opposite 
would  seem  to  be  the  case,  for  the  mills  report  that  they 
are  busy  and  that  the  orders  ahead  are  .satisfactory. 
There  has  also  been  a  reduction  of  ten  per  cent,  in  the 
])rice  of  paper  bags. 

WRAPPING  PAPKKS.— Orders  continue  to  come  in 
with  gratifying  improvement  for  wrapping  papers,  par- 
ticularly for  kraft.  The  business  done  in  kraft  has 
been  on  the  mend  for  .s()me  time,  and  it  gives  every 
])romise  of  exjjanding  largely.  But  purchasers  would 
do  well  to  get  their  orders  in  early.  For  tliere  is  a  risk 
lest  holding  off  too  long  should  prejudice  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  orders,  should  a  multitude  come  in  simul- 
taneously. At  Chri.stmas,  last  year,  this  was  the  case, 
and  a  repetition  of  this  mistake  should  now  be  avoided. 
It  is  true  that  usually  at  this  time  of  year  there  is  an 
increase  in  the  demand  for  wrapping  papers,  but,  unless 
those  in  a  position  to  judge  are  greatly  in  error,  the 
]u-esent  jump  in  demand  is  but  the  precursor  of  a  busier 
season. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  September  24 — (Special  Correspondence) 
— Activity  in  the  paper  market  is  steadily  on  the  in- 
crease. Reports  coming  to  hand  this  week  from  vari- 
ous sources  have  been  very  encouraging  and  indicate 
that  matters  in  the  manufacturing,  distributing  and 
consuming  divisions  of  the  industry  are  showing  con- 
sistent improvement.  Buyers  are  gradually  broaden- 
ing the  sicope  of  theii'  operations,  and  mills  generally 
state  that  they  are  booking  a  greater  number  and  vol- 
ume of  orders  than  in  a  long  time.  A  significant  feat- 
ure is  that  demand  for  those  several  kinds  of  paper 
which  have  advanced  somewhat  in  price  recentl.y  has 
undei'gonc  quite  a  spurt,  indicating  that  buyers  in  nu- 
merous cases  have  held  off  in  absorbing  supplies  simply 
because  of  the  trend  of  prices,  the  strengthening  of 
values  therefore  bringing  them  again  into  action. 

Kraft  papers  are  showing  considerable  life  and  ap- 
pear to  be  moving  in  larger  amounts  almost  every  da.v. 
Tt  is  a  fact,  according  to  reliable  reports,  that  some 
kraft  wrapping  mills  have  sufficient  orders  on  their 
books  to  keep  them  fully  engaged  for  a  ])eriod  of  two 
months  or  longer,  while  others  are  securing  enough 
business  to  warrant  maximum  production  for  the  pres- 
ent at  least.  Prices  on  kraft  wrappings  evince  an  up- 
ward tendency  not  withstanding  that  a  advance  of  half 
a  cent  per  jiound  \\as  put  into  effect  a  few  days  ago. 
No.  1  diunestic  kraft   is  ([uoted  fii-mly  at  ti  cents  f.o.b. 


New  York,  and  tiie  No.  2  grade  at  5.50  eent.s,  and  job- 
bers say  that  mills  are  reluctant  to  make  promises  re- 
garding near  deliveries  owing  to  their  sold  up  condi- 
tion. It  is  not  uncommon  for  demand  for  kraft  wrap- 
pings to  broaden  sub.stantially  at  just  this  time  of  the 
year  when  department  stores  and  retail  merchants  in 
general  lay  in  stocks  to  carry  them  over  the  pre-holi- 
day  shopping  season,  when  consumption  of  wrapping 
pajjer  is  at  its  height,  but  the  pick  up  in  demand  this 
year  was  more  welcome  than  ordinarily  because  of  the 
long-drawn  out  period  of  didlness  which  manufacturers 
have  jjassed  through. 

The  news))rint  market  seems  to  be  holding  it.s  own. 
The  new  contract  basis  is  due  to  become  effective  the 
end  of  next  week,  and  is  expected  to  lead  to  increased 
buying  by  publishers.  Proof  is  not  wanting  that  con- 
sumption of  ])rint  paper  is  on  the  rise  throughout  the 
States.  Here  in  New  York  practically-  all  of  the  daily 
newspapers  are  printing  larger  issues  than  in  .some 
months,  which  shows  that  advertising  is  increasing  and 
that  more  newsprint  is  being  used.  Another  factor  that 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  is  that  newspapers  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  are  reducing  their  prices  from 
three  to  two  cents,  and  even  to  a  penny  in  come  cases, 
and  this  will  lead  to  an  appreciably  larger  consumption 
of  newsprint.  When  New  York  newspapers  jumped 
from  two  to  thi'ee  cents  last  year,  circulation  of  the 
combined  afternoon  dailies  fell  off  well  up  into  the 
hundred  thousands.  With  prices  back  to  where  they 
were,  the  probabilities  are  that  circulation  will  also  re- 
turn to  its  former  level. 

A  report  issued  this  week  states  that  the  Internation- 
al Paper  Company  is  now  producing  500  tons  of  paper 
daily,  of  which  about  one-half  is  newsprint.  The  com- 
\)-A\\y  expects  to  increase  its  output  to  about  700  tons 
per  day  within  the  next  week.  It  is  said  that  the  eom- 
l)any  is  getting  very  close  to  the  point  where  it  is  pro- 
ducing enough  paper  to  meet  its  requirements,  having 
had  to  buy  some  paper  to  meet  contracts  since  the  strike 
in  its  mills,  thus  indicating  that  the  labor  difficult.v  is 
being  smoothed  over  very  nicely.  Evidently  inspired 
by  the  example  set  by  the  LP.,  another  paper  company 
in  the  U.S.  is  reported  to  have  withdrawn  its  recogni- 
tion of  the  union  and  declared  for  the  open  shop.  The 
International  is  said  to  be  pa.ving  higher  wages  than 
an,v  other  group  of  pa|)er  mills  in  the  country,  with  the 
exception  of  a  single  newsprint  compan.v  and  one  or 
two  small  concerns,  special  conditions  jirevailing  at 
these  places.  Demand  for  bag  paper  is  increasing  and 
the  LP. 's  big  bag  jiaper  mill  at  Kuinford  \\ill  pi-obably 
soon  be  jnit  in  operation. 

Tissues  are  quotably  firm  and  are  in  good  demand. 


Scandinavian    American  Trading  Co, 


50  E.  42nd  STREET 
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Have  an  extensive 
and  steady  market 
for 


KRAFT  PULP 


When  you  have 
any  surplus  to 
offer  write  us 
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"WORLD" 

ACID  RESISTING  BRONZE 

Contains  only  those  elements  that  assure  it's  being 
the  best  bronze  for  its  purpose  obtainable.  These 
elements  are  combined  scientifically  with  the  prac- 
tice of  most  up-to-date  foundry  methods  and  the 
product  receivesclean-finished  and  accurate  machining 

It  Pays  to  Specify  "World." 
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Pine  papers  are  steadily  working  into  a  firmer  market 
position  and  are  moving  into  consuming  channels  in 
much  larger  amounts  than  in  a  long  time.  iJook  papers 
are  in  comparatively  quiet  demand.  Printers  arc  tak- 
ing supjilies  in  small  lots,  owing  to  dullness  in  the 
printing  trade,  and  magazine  and  periodical  publishers 
are  still  experiencing  slow  times  and  are  consuming  less 
paper  than  usually.  Manufactui'ers  of  book  pa])crs  are 
leaving  no  stone  unturned  in  their  cfl'orts  to  olitain  as 
large  a  jiart  as  possible  of  such  busines.s  as  is  to  be  had, 
and  this  condition  obviously  makes  for  an  easy  price 
tone.  Sales  of  machine  finished  book  paper  at  5.75 
cents  per  pound  f.o.b.,  New  York  are  reported,  from 
time  to  time,  and  })uyers  are  having  little  difficulty  in 
securing  .supplies  at  6  cents. 

Box  boards  continue  to  move  up  in  price  and  the  mar- 
ket is  acquiring  strength  every  day.  Some  mills  in  the 
East  are  now  quoting  up  to  $40  per  ton  f.o.b.  New 
York  on  ])lain  cliiii  board  and  $45  on  news  board, 
though  the  bulk  of  business  current  is  at  slightly  under 
these  figures.  On  the  other  hand,  $35  is  about  the 
minimum  price  named  on  chip  and  $40  the  lowest  on 
news  board. 

GROUND  WOOD.— Mechanical  wood  pulp  is  quot- 
ably  firm  between  $29  and  $30  per  ton  f.o.b.  pulp  mill 
the  figures  commonly  named  by  large  domestic  and 
Canadian  grinders  for  prime  spruce  ground  wood 
fresldy  ground.  Once  in  a  while  a  sale  is  reported  at 
a  trifle  uiuler  these  prices  but  not  much  pulp  is  to  be 
had  for  less;  in  fact,  most  producers  are  disposed_to 
ask  $30  or  higher  for  sizeable  tonnage  for  prompt  ship- 
ment. Some  rather  cheap  lots  of  foreign  ground  wood 
have  been  reported  placed  on  the  market,  the  prices 
mentioned  ranging  down  to  $23  a  ton  ex  the  dock,  but 
it  is  declared  that  pulji  available  at  such  prices  is  un- 
usually dry  and  therefore  is  not  of  as  good  quality  as 
moist  ground  wood.  Reports  state  that  production  has 
increased  but  little,  if  any,  and  that  mill  stocks  are 
diminishing.  Water  conditions  are  scarcely  improved, 
it  is  said,  and  some  grinders  are  compelled  to  run  on  a 
very  low  schedule. 

CHEMK'ATj  PT^LP.— There  is  a  tendency  toward 
firmness  in  the  chemical  wood  pulp  market.  Prices, 
aside  from  those  on  kraft  pulp,  have  shown  no  advance 
of  consequence,  but  sellers — including  both  domestic 
producers  and  importers — are  firmer  in  their  attitude 
and  are  not  exerting  as  much  pressure  on  customers  as 
formeidy.  Kraft  pulp  is  unmistakably  stronger  in 
price.  Domestic  manufacturers  are  quoting  2.50  cents 
per  pound  or  higher  on  No.  1  kraft  f.o.b.  pulp  mills, 
and  Scandinavian  kraft  is  held  for  2.25  to  2.40  cents  a 
pound  on  the  dock  here.  The  anti-dumping  agitation 
appears  to  have  had  more  influence  on  kraft  pulp  than 
on  any  other  division  of  the  trade,  though  it  has  served 
to  stiffen  (|uotation,s  on  foreign  sulphite  as  well. 

Pi'ices  on  domestic  ]ndps  hold  at  about  previous 
levels.  No.  1  bleached  .sulphite  is  cpioted  at  4.25  cents 
per  pound  at  pulp  mills,  soda  pulp  at  4.25  cents,  un- 
bleached No.  1  sulphite  at  about  2.75  cents;  and  news 
grade  sulphite  at  2,50  cents,  or  a  trifle  less.  A  sale  of 
1,000  tons  of  news  sulphite  by  a  (^anadian  mill  to  a 
ne\A-sprint  concern  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York  at 
slightly  luider  2.50  cents  was  reported  several  days  ago, 
this  pulp  to  be  transported  by  M-ater. 

RAGS. — For  the  first  time  in  months,  slight  advances 
in  prices  on  some  kinds  of  papermaking  rags  were  re- 
corded this  week.  Roofing  rags  have  moved  up  a  bit 
in  value,  sales  to  felt  mills  at  90  cents  per  hundred 


jjounds  f.o.b.  New  York  No.  1  roofing  and  80  cents 
for  No.  2  packing  being  reported,  while  in  the  West 
mills  are  reported  paying  1.10  cents  for  No.,  1  roofing 
Nlock.  New  cuttings  are  firming,  with  white  shirt  cut- 
lings  held  by  dealers  at  9  cents  a  i)ound  at  shipping 
points,  unbleached  muslins  at  8  cents,  white  lawns  at 
7.75  cents,  washables  at  3.50  cents  and  blue  overall  cut- 
tings  at  6  cents.  Old  whites  and  blues  continue  rela- 
tively quiet  and  unchanged  in  value. 

PAPER  STOCK.— Old  j)ai)er  ])rices  are  .still  hopping 
u[)ward  ill  a  fairly  rapid  rate.  It  is  openly  acknowl- 
edged by  tlcaleis  that  consuming  mills  in  frequent 
cases  are  refusing  to  meet  the  advanced  prices  asked, 
but  nevertheless  the  market  is  clindiing.  which  would 
infei-  tluit  other  mills  are  paying  the  higher  prices  de- 
manded. Old  books  and  magazines  have  sold  this  week 
at  1.50  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  this  is 
about  the  lowest  price  now  named  by  dealers.  Old 
kraft  papei-  has  realized  2  cents  a  pound  at  shipping 
points,  with  blank  news  cuttings  at  1.75  cents,  folded 
newspapers  70  cents.  No.  1  mixed  papers  50  to  55  cents, 
box  board  cuttings  60  to  65  cents,  ledger  stock  1.65 
cents,  and  No.  1  manilas  1.10  cents.  Shavings  are  held 
with  such  firmness  and  at  such  a  wide  range  of  prices 
that  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  definite  market  values 
are.  It  appears  probable,  however,  that  mills  can  buy 
strictly  No.  1  packing  of  soft  white  shavings  at  2.75  to 
3  cents  a  pound  at  shipping  points,  and  No.  1  hard  white 
shavings  at  3.25  to  3.50  cents.  Shavings  are  unmistak- 
ably scarce,  and  this  is  one  of  the  factors  helping  to 
"bull"  the  market. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.— The  market  price  of 
old  manila  rope  has  become  firmly  established  at  4.25 
cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  .shipping  points,  and  some  mills  are 
.said  to  have  paid  slightly  in  excess  of  this  price.  There 
is  a  steady  demand  for  rope,  and  dealers  complain  of 
the  small  supplies  coming  forward  from  producing 
sources.  Old  bagging  shows  a  firming  tendency  thougli 
quotations  are  unchanged  at  about  75  cents  a  hundred 
for  No.  1  scrap  bagging  f.o.b.  New  York,  $1  a  hundred 
for  gunny  and  60  cents  for  roofing. 


HOWARD  SMITH  DIVIDEND. 

The  directors  of  Howard-Smith  Paper  Mills,  Ltd., 
have  declared  the  regular  quarterly  dividends  of  2  per 
cent  on  both  common  and  preferred  stock.  Officials 
report  business  distinctly  improving.  Orders  for 
the  better  grades  of  book  and  other  paper  are  larger 
and  more  frequent  than  they  have  been  for  some  time, 
and  they  are  usually  accompanied  by  demands  for  rush 
shipment  which  is  taken  to  be  an  excellent  indication 
that  stocks  through  the  country  are  low.  It  is  their 
opinion,  too,  that  prices  are  likely  to  hold  up  unless 
unexpected  declines  in  the  cost  of  prodiu'tion  should 
nuike  it  possible  for  the  manufactui'ers  to  announce  re- 
ductions. 


A  new  couii)any,  to  be  known  as  the  Ajax  Paper 
C-ompany.  capitalized  at  $10,000  has  been  formed  in 
Chicago  with  the  object  of  engaging  in  paper  stock 
jcibliinu'  and  manufacture.  The  incorporators  are: 
Louis  Ros'nberg,  Victor  W,  Grossman  ami  George  Ro- 
senberg. The  concern  will  locate  at  2143  Soutli  Loomis 
Street. 


Tli(>    difference    between    one    man    and    another    is 
not    mere  ability  —  it   is  energy. 


CTOSs-secllon  oj  a  Banell 
Specification  Roof.  Note 
the  uniform  distribution  of 
Pitch  between  the  layers 
of  Felt. 
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The  bond  behind 
the  Barrett 


Specification  Roof — 


^^If-^^-^.'^'^mc.^^ 


EVERYONE  admits    that    a  bond    issued    by    the    United    States    Fidelity    &    Guaranty 
Company  is  surer  protection  against  roof  repair  expense  than  ciny  guarantee. 
"But,"  owners  and  arc  itects  sometimes  say,  "I  don't  care  so  much  about  the  cost  of  repairs. 
What  I  want  to  avoid  is  leaks — and  even  your  Surety  Company  Bond  can't  keep  the  roof 
from  leaking." 


"hey 're  wrong!  The  bond  does  keep  the  roof 
from  leaking.  For  the  bond  behind  The  Barrett 
Specification  Roof  is  more  than  insurance  against 
maintenance  expense — 

It  is  positive  proof  that  the  roof  was  laid  by  a 
roofing  contractor  who  has  earned  a  reputation  for 
honest,  dependable  work.  For  -only  such  roofers 
are  permitted  to  lay  Barrett  Specification  Bonded 
Roofs. 

It  is  positive  proof  that  a  Barrett  Inspector  was 
present  on  the  job — present  to  see  that  the  highest 
j;rade  pitcli  and  felt  were  used  in  quantities  suffi- 
cient to  give  maximum  strength  and  durability — 
present  to  see  that  the  heavy  top  coat  of  pitch  was 
poured  and  in  it  the  gravel  or  slag  surface  was 
properly  imbedded  to  insure  as  high  a  degree  of  fire 
protection  as  any  roof  can  possibly  provide.  Barrett 


Specification    Roofs    take    the    base    rate    of    fire 
insurance. 

When  a  roof  is  built  by  a  reliable  roofer  and  in 
strict  conformance  with  The  Barrett  Specification, 
it  is  practically  impossible  for  leaks  or  other  roof 
troubles  to  develop  until  long  after  the  expiration 
of  the  20  or  10  year  bonded  period. 

This  is  why  The  Barrett  Specification  Bonded 
Roof  costs  less  per  year  of  service  than  any  other 
kind  of  flat  roof. 

Ftdl  details  regarding  these  bonded  roofs  and  copies 
of  The  Barrett  Specification   sent   free   on   request. 


Company 
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PULP  POSSIBILITIES  IN  THE  KOOTENAYS. 


Hy  Ll'KIX  .lOllNSTON,  in  tlu 
Lunibcrinaii. 


J'iicifie  (yoast 


Soiiu-  luoiillis  ago,  at  llic  i-<'i|uest  (if  the  Nelson  Board 
of  Trade,  Mr.  Heimiiig  Ilcliii.  flie  wcllUnown  general 
manager  of  the  Western  Canada  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, visited  til e  "West  Kootenay  district  in  order  to 
report  on  the  prospects  and  possibilities  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  pulp  and  paper  industry  at  or  near 
Nelson.  This  was  in  Octoberlast,  and  while,  since  that 
date,  conditions  in  the  pulp  and  paper  world  have  be- 
(H)me  highly  disorganized,  yet  the  estalilishment  of  the 
industry  in  that  section  of  the  country  in  due  course 
seems  certain. 

Mr.  Helin  thoroughly  investigated  the  matter  from 
all  angles.  He  inspected  sections  of  timber  which  would 
furnish  the  raw  material  for  the  industry,  investigated 
vai-ions  sites  and  went  carefully  into  cpiestions  of  trans- 
portation which  wbuld  have  a  bearing  on  the  industry. 
His  report  is  highly  favorable  tind  is  worthy  of  some 
notice,  for,  as  time  goes  on,  the  attention  of  the  industry 
will  fasten  on  those  portions  of  British  Columbia  where 
there  are  still  large  reserves  of  timber  suitable  for 
pulp  making  and  where  water-jiower  and  other  con- 
ditions are  favorable. 

On  the  11,200  scpiare  miles  of  territory  triiiutary  to 
Nelson  from  Avhich  supplies  of  timber  cindd  be  drawn, 
there  are  estimated  to  be  more  than  5,000,000,000  feet 
of  pulpwood.  If  the  lakes  and  valleys  within  a  dis- 
tance of  40  miles  are  taken  into  consideration,  the 
amount  would  be  much  greater.  The  figures  of  the 
Forestry  Department,  liacked  up  by  independent 
cruises,  show  50  to  60  per  cent,  of  hemlock,  spruce  and 
white  pine.  The  rest  consists  of  balsam,  larch,  cedar 
and  fir.  Hemlock,  spruce  and  white  pine,  of  course, 
form  the  principal  raw  material  for  sulphite  or  ground- 
wood  pulp.  The  spruce  in  the  Kootenay  valley  runs 
al)Out  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  and  for  this  reason 
only  easy  blcMciiing.  bleached  or  news  sulphite  pulp 
was  considered. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Helin  stated  that  there  were  ample 
supplies  of  raw  material  available  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  a  100-ton  sulphite,  a  150-ton  sidphate  mill  or 
a  200-ton  groundwood  or  newsprint  mill. 

Considering  also  that  ti'aiisportation  of  sup|iliesfrom 
the  Arrow  Lakes  would  be  a  simple  matter.  Nelson 
appears  to  be  as  well  situated  as  any  town  in  western 
Canada  for  the  purpose. 

An  important  point  in  connection  with  the  trans- 
portation of  the  ra\V  material  is  that  logs  from  the 
Kootenay  lake  district  would  be  rafted  and  towed  to 
the  mill  at  very  low  cost.  The  danger  of  losing  logs 
through  storms  would  be  negligible,  for  the  waters  are 
all  well  skeltered. .  l^y  the  mountains.  Logs  could  be 
brought  to  the  water  from  the  hills  economically  by 
means  of  flumes. 

With  the  existing  railroad  service,  sulphur  or  salt 
cake  could  be  brought  to  Nelson  cheai)ei'  than  to  the 
coast,  for  all  these  s\ii)i)lies  come  by  rail  and  the  West 
Kootenay  is  nearer  than  the  coast  to  the  source  of 
supi)ly. 

As  far  as  markets  arcv  concerned  the  West  Kootenay 
would  have  an  undoubted  advantage,  for  several  hun- 
dred miles  would  be  saved  in  reaching  the  middle 
western  states,  while  for  export  overseas  the  freiglit 
rates  would  be  very  little  higher  than  at  the  coast. 
Sulphate  of  sodium  and  lime  necessary  in  manufactui-- 
ing  l<raft  or    sulphate    |)idp,  the    sulphur,  pyrites  and 


liiric  or  limer()ck  would  be  more  easily  obtained  in  the 
interioi'  than  on  tlie  coast  for  the  sulphur  used  in  coast 
mills  is  brought  in  by  rail  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
Tiimerock  of  exceptionally  good  quality  is  obtainable 
on  the  Kootenay  lake. 

Coal,  the  most  suitable  fuel  for  the  purpose,  could 
be  obtained  at  satisfactory  figures  in  the  interior. 

Twelve  hundred  hoi-sepower,  sufficient  to  operate  a 
lCK)-ton  sulphite  mill,  could  be  obtained  at  the  present 
moment  from  the  Nelson  City  plant,  while  the  5,000 
additional  horsepower  necessary  for  a  groundwood  mill 
coidd  be  nuide  available  bv  installing  two  moi'e  units 
of  2,.500  K.W.  each. 

Witliin  a  mile  of  Nelson  itself  there  ai'e  several  sites 
which  are  considered  suitable  for  a  mill  and  in  this  re- 
spect there  would  be  the  advantage  that  it  would  not 
be  necessary  to  tie  up  large  amounts  of  capital  in  houses 
and  buildings  for  employees.       , 

Summing  up  the  i-onditions  existing  at  Nelson,  Mr. 
Ilelin  states : 

"With  regard  to  raw  materials,  chemicals,  cost  of 
power  and  fuel  and  labor  conditions,  Nelson  can  offer 
better  conditions  than  now  exist  at  most  i)ul])  plants 
in  western  ('anada. 

"Excellent  mill  sites  can  be  found  neai'  X.'Isoii  foi- 
a  svdijhite  pulj)  and  paper  manufacturing  i)lant. 

"Market  conditions  are  in  favor  of  Nelson  for  any 
kind  of  pulp,  with  the  exception  of  groundwood.  which 
can  be  put  on  the  market  for  less  cost  from  a  plant  lo- 
cated on  tidewater.  For  a  pajier  mill  there  is,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  export  market,  a  good  home  mai-ket  witli- 
in easy  reach  of  the  West  Kooteiuiy. 

"Every  favorable  local  condition  can  be  utilizeil  by 
erecting  a  sulphite  pulp  mill  or  newsprint  paper  mill, 
but  as  the  market  conditions  are  most  favorable  for 
paper  I  recommend  the  installation  of  a  pajier  mill." 
In  concluding  his  report  Mr.  Helin  quotes  j\Ir.  L.  Jacob- 
sen,  engineer  of  Minneapolis,  who  estimates  tliat  a  75- 
ton  newsprint  mill  could  be  built  at  Nelson  for  .i<975,000 
and  a  75-ton  groundwood  mill  for  $375,000.  This,  he 
estimates,  would  require  a  total  capital  of  about  $1,- 
500,000  for  a  75-ton  paper  mill,  including  working  capi- 
tal, or  about  $2,000,000  if  a  30-year  supjily  of  timber 
were  to  be  secured  for  the  plant. 


AS  CLEAR  AS  MUD. 

A  man  had  .iust  informed  the  Ticket  Agent  that  he 
wanted  a  Pullman  berth. 

"Upper  or  lower"  asked  the  agent. 

"Whafs  the  difference?"  asked  the  man. 

"A  difference  of  fifty  cents  in  this  case,"  replied  the 
agent.  "The  lower  is  higher  than  the  upper.  The 
higher  price  i.s  for  the  lower.  If  you  want  it  lower 
you'll  have  to  go  higher.  We  sell  the  upper  lower 
than  the  higher.  In  other  words  .the  higher  the 
lower.  Most  people  don't  like  the  upper,  althoug/i 
it  is  lower  ,on  account  o  fits  being  higher.  When 
you  occupy  an  upper  you  have  to  get  up  to  go  to  bed 
and  get  down  when  you  get  u]).  You  can  have  the 
lower  if  you  i>ay  higher.  The  upper  is  lower  than  the 
lower  because  it  is  higher.  If  you  are  willing  to  go 
higher,  it  will  be  lower."  But  the  poor  man  had  fainted. 

The  moral  is,  let  the  Secretary  make  arrangements 
for  you.  The  technical  section  trip  proved  his  ability 
in  this  line. 


Courage  strengthens.     Fear  weakens.  Courage  wins. 
Fear  loses. 
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Lessen  maintenance  costs 
with  Pratt  &  Cady  Valves 

You  can  insert  a  new  set  of  seat  rings  for  about  10  per  cent  of  the 
cost  of  a  new  valve.  This  is  why  Pratt  and  Cady  Valves  are  so  economi- 
cal. And  you  can  put  in  new  rings  without  removing  the  valve  from 
the  line.  Pratt  and  Cady  Valves  are  double  seated  so  that  pressure  can 
be  applied  at  either  end.  They  stand  the  hardest  service.  Write  our 
nearest  branch  for  further  information  and  prices. 


The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Limited 

"  Canada's  Departmental  House  for  Mechanical  Goods" 

Halifax  Ottawa  St.  Catharines  Winnipeg  Calgary 

St.  John  Toronto  Windsor  Regina  Edmonton 

Quebec  Hamilton  Fort  William  Saskatoon  Vancouver 

Montreal  Victoria 
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This  Big  Plant  Is  Equipped  With 
JENKINS  VALVES 

Above  is  pictured  the  Kipawa  plant  of  the  Riordon  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 
and  at  the  right  is  shown  a  Jenkins  Extra  Heavy  Cast  Steel  Gate  Valve — one 
of  the  many  Jenkins  Valves  with  which  with  this  plant  is  equipped. 


This  valve  has  spindles,  seat 
rings  and  wedge  faces  of  Mcnel 
Metal  rendering  it  admirably 
suited  for  superheated  steam  serv- 
ice. 


Jenkins  Catalog  No.  8  shows 
a  type  and  a  size  of  Jenkins 
Valve  for  every  service  every- 
where.    Write  for  free  copy. 
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HEAVY  TIMBER  IN  LABRADOR   (  .') 

The  editor  lias  received  an  iuvilation  to  subscribe  to 
au  offering  of  $3UU,0()0  8%  One  Year  Secured  Notes, 
redeemable  at  par  and  interest.  The  security  is  stated 
to  be  an  absolute  assignment  of  a  99  year  renewable 
crown  lease  of  a  timber  and  i)ulpwood  area  of  2,00(i 
square  miles.  The  invitation  states  that  this  property 
is  situated  in  the  most  densely  wooded  ]3art  of  New- 
foundland— on  the  Hamilton  River,  and  is  not  subject 
to  local  legislation  on  regards  to  future  taxes,  stumpage, 
restrictions  etc.,  and  llial  llic  Mnniial  cari-ying  charge  is 
definitely  fixed  at  only  $4, ()()()  pei'  year.  The  piii-i)ose 
of  the  issue  is,  ostensibly,  "to  pay  off  in  full,  certain 
charges,  interests,  etc.,"'  pertaining  to  sale  of  this  pro- 
perty to  British  inteiests.  In  the  event  of  default  of 
payment  of  the  notes  it  is  stated  that  the  trustees  ■will 
have  reserved  an  amount,  tiie  interest  of  which  will  he 
sufficient  to  pay  the  rental  on  ])ropcrty  so  that  the  se- 
curity is  equivalent  to  a  first  mortgage,  and  a  defaidt 
Mould  make  the  note  holders,  through  the  appointed 
trustee,  owner  of  tlic  jiropeity. 

We  note  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  all  the  titles, 
etc.,  pertaining  to  this  issue  have  been  examined  and 
passed  by  a  fii-m  in  Montreal,  one  member  of  which  has 
the  same  surname  as  a  joint  trustee  of  the  fund  and  we 
note  that  the  other  trustee  is  the  present  lessee  of  the 
l)ropei-ty. 

The  notice  of  the  offering  is  iiei-feetly  plain  hut.  in 
support  of  the  contention  that  the  tiinb(>-  and  ]ndp- 
wood  lands  which  form  the  security  are  worth  iiiillioiis 
of  dollars,  the  notice  is  accompanied  b\'  a  "report  on 
2,000  square  miles  of  Hamilton  River  projKM-ty,  situated 
in  Newfoundland.'"  We  shall  mention  a  few  of  the  high 
spots  in  this  report. 

It  is  a  copy  of  a  repoiM  prepa cd  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  Newfoundhnid  by  a  gentleman  whose  titles  are 
represented  by  the  initials  J.  P.,  D.S.l.C.  and  the  re- 
port is  dated  December.  1912.  Reference  is  nuule  to  ;i 
map  showing  the  Orand  River  with  its  numerous  tribut- 
aries and  branches  which  drain  the  |)i'ope;ty  and  fui'uish 
the  finest  logging  facilities. 

The  principal  growth  is  estimated  at  SO','^-  Spruce, 
10%  Fir,  and  the  balance  Juniiier  and  Aspen. 

Tli(>  lu'xt  two  paragraphs  we  (piote  \-ei'batim. 

"The  bulU  of  (he  tiudier  follows  the  water  ways  whei-e 
the  stand  is  very  large,  averaging  ten  cords  and  uji- 
wards  to  the  acre.  Saw  logs  above  the  10  inch  measure 
will  cut  4000  feet  to  the  acre.  The  tind)er  is  excejition- 
ally  sound,  straight,  cleail  and  free  from  under  brush. 


having  a  diaineter  of  from  10  inclu's  to  (2^/4)  ['2^/2)  leet 
and  comnundy  reaching  a  height  of  from  50  to  75  feet. 
Three  16  feet  logs  from  a  single  tree  are  in  abundance. 
About  25  per  cent  will  make  deals  10  to  12  inches  in 
width  and  40  per  cent  will  make  deals  7  to  9  inches  in 
V.  idih  and  the  balance  may  be  sawn  into  scantling  or 
cut  into  street  paving  blocks;  slabs  from  the  largest 
timber  amy  be  cut  into  lath  ;  and  exported  to  the  Amer- 
ican market,  the  Tiud)er  is  strictly  virgin  and  grows 
well  np  tlu'  hillside  and  can  be  easily  drawn  to  the 
River.  On  some  of  the  smaller  rivers,  I  came  across 
acres  that  will  cut  from  10,000  feet  B..M.  to  the  acre. 
The  average  diameter  of  S|)ruce  trees  10  inches  and  ii') 
on  the  whole  ])ro|)ei'ty  is  IB  to  17  inches." 

The  i-ejioi-t  states  that  at  (I rami  Falls  is  a  water 
l)ower  capable  of  deveh)i)ing  1,200,000  H.P.  with  the 
flow  estimated  at  50,000  cu.  ft.  pe:-  second.  Tiie  time 
when  measured  is  not  mentitmed.  In  addition  there  are 
several  falls  whii-h  might  develop  15.000  II.P. 

Mention  is  nuule  of  many  sites  suitable  for  the  loca 
tion  of  a  mill  and  that  the  river  is  suitable  for  the  de 
livei'y  aiul   storage  of  logs  and  that   thei'e   is  sufficient 
flow  of  water  to  di'ive  at   a»i/   time  during  the  year. 
(Italics  are  ours).    The  shipping  facilities  of  the  <!  ;nid 
River  are  described  as  good. 

A  rather  astonishing  paragraph  is  that  which  says 
that  the  thermometer  rarely  registers  20  below  zero,  tiuit 
logging  is  ])ossible  fi'om  October  until  the  end  of  April, 
and  that  at  no  place  will  the  log  haul  be  greater  than 
two  miles.  In  this  ])arag)-aph,  we  luite  for  the  first 
time  the  word  Labrador,  where  it  is  incidently  men- 
tioned that  the  southern  j)rint  of  Labrador  is  in  the  same 
latitude  as  Tjondon.  that  summers  are  fine  and  warm, 
when  the  tempe:ature  averages  about  80  degrees  F. 

The  report  states  that  any  quantity  of  skilled  labor 
may  be  obtained  in  Newfoundland  from  the  axeman  to 
th(>  millman,  and  adds  that  hundreds  go  every  spring  to 
wcnk  for  the  steel  ami  coal  com])anies,  at  Sydney.  (".R. 

The  following  tables  are  so  importjuit  and  at  the 
sanu'  time,  to  our  mind,  .so  ridiculous,  as  having  any 
present  value,  that  they  are  given  in  full. 

Timber  Limits. 

The  limits  contain  free  and  clear  of  waterways  2,000 
square  miles  or  1,280,000  acres.     Placing  the  pulpwood 
at  10  cords  t«  the  acre,  a  most  conservative  estimate, 
the  limits  would  cut : 
Saw  Logs  above  the  10  inch  Measure: 

Spruce 4.096.000.000  feet 

Fir 512,000.000     " 

Hirch.  .hmiper  and  Aspen.  .    ..         512,000,000     " 


Total  quantity  Feet  P..M 5.120.000.000     " 

Pulpwood  above  the  4  inch  measure         12,800.000  Cords 
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Cost  of  Lumber  C.  I.  F.  New  York.  chance,  the  writer  assume.s  that  the  men  who  read  the 

Cost   of   ciiltiiij;-,   iliiviiiti',    rc|)air    In    river    per  report   will   have   forgotten   the   interesting   account    in 

1000  feet 'H.OO  their  geography  of  the  wariiiing  influence  of  the  Gulf 

Sawing  and  i)iling ^-00  ,^^,.(.3,,,    on    the   climate    of    England    and    the    chilling 

Loading  from  mdls  .   ••••■•  ■■■■,■■■  V,  ;•             ''  effect  of  the  Labrador  (•ur:ent  on  Newfoundland  and 

Rovaltv   or   Stumpnig   to   Newfoundland   (»o\-  .          .       ,                                     ,../-, 

■   ,.,.!, iiient                                                                        •"•'^  Labrador.     1  his  region  happens  to  come  under  the  Gov- 

Frei^ht    covering  insurance -^-'^  ernnient  of  the  Island   ('(dony  although  its  geographic 

Duty    in    the     United    States    Ports     (Payne-   •  and  climatic  conditions  are  not  exactly  identical.  Fur- 

.'Mdrich   tariff) l-'J^  thermore,   to  comi)arc   sliipping  facilities  of  Hamilton 

",.-,,,  n-  Inlet  with  St.  Lawrence  or  other  Canadian  ports  and 

Total  C    I.  K.,  New  York $10.9o  •.,,,.,,,                            t      .■  •.     ■     ■ 

,,.    ,  ,•          ,  •     T^      1-  1    i>     *     u       ^,cf  ...rr^^iri  give  them  both  the  same  span  ot  activity  is  incorrect. 

(If  delivered  HI  English  Ports,  tlie  cost  would  ^       ,        ,           ,.         ,            •               ,  ,     .      ^    ,       ■. 

be  $11  7oi  ^^'^  '^^^  "^^'^  lound  to  give  trouble  m  Labrador  rivers 

Cost  Ground  Wood  Pulp  Per  Ton  C.  I.  F.  New  York.  i"  July-     How  is  it  possible,  then,  to  ship  goods  for  7 

(!ost  of  cutting,  driving,  etc.,  at  $2.40  per  cord,  months  and  drive  logs  the  year  round? 

aHowing  I'/i   cords  of  wood  to  one  ton  of  The  statement  with  regard  to  timber  su])ply  appears 

pulp $:5.00  to  have  been  made  with  the  optimistic  abandon  and  dis- 

Rossing  and  grinding •  •         •^■'^y  regard  for  accuracy  which  seems  to  have  been  typical  of 

Labour,  including  depreciation   011  machinery         1.2|3  „  number  of  reports  made  a  decade  or  so  ago.    An  acre 

Freight,  covei'ing  insurance "-  ^^.j^j^j^  ^^.-jj  p,^^  ^g  qqq  j-^^^  ^j^ard  measure  will  furnish 

Diitv  to  rnited  States  Ports l-t>'  •       .,     .        ,            ,          ^                    -in 

approximately  twenty  cords  and  any  considerable  area 

Cost  C.  1.  F.  I'liitcd  States  Ports  ]ier  ton   ....      $11.60  wliicli   will   furnish    10  (-(n'ds   to  the  acre   is  not  to  be 

(ir  licliNcred  in  English  Ports  the  cost  would  found  east   of  the  Rocky   .Mountains.     To  say  that   an 

he  $10.2:)).  average  diameter  of  Spruce  among  the  larger  trees  is 

Comparative  Advantages.  16"  or  more,  is  very  likely  overstating  the  l)est  growth 

Canada         Newfoundland  ^^,^  .^^^^.  j.ulpwood  lands  now  operated  bv  Canadian  puli) 

rioveriinicnt  Licenses  .   .   .   .21  years         99  years  with  " 

iio\einnuin  un  rnsci                     j                   .oiit    t  ^"     paper  companies. 

,.p^p^y  Perhaiis  it  is  a  foolish  waste  of  time,  jiaper,  and  ink, 

,     A           ,    n,.,.  .    J..7  (\n   ,^.>,.        *'' no  ner  f'"'  "^  t"  study  and  <-oinnient  on  such   matters  as  this 

(JovernnienI    Annual    Keiits.  .t<.00   per        !h-.uu  pei  ,,,,,,> 

square    mile  square    mile  but  the  Pulp  and   Paper  Magazine  would  not  be  doing 

Government   Duty 60e  per  cordNothing  the   right   thing  to   permit  such   a  matter  to   pass   un- 

l)nlp  wood  noticed. 

Resliiction   to   cut   Logs    .    .Nothing           No    such    re-  The  figures  given  for  groundwood  pulj)  for  instance, 

under    eight  strictions  were  low,  probably  50%  low,  even  for  1912,  as  respects 

inches                              _  the  major  items  in  the  table. 

Estimated   time  for  refores-  The  cost  of  cutting,  driving,  etc.,  is  placed  at  $2.40  a 

tation 40  years         40  years  ^.^^.^l     Apparently  this  costs  a  company  absolutely  nofh- 

Ijabour  per  month .$41.r)0              .$18  to  $25  ing  except  the  wages  (without  board)  of  the  men.  Labor 

_                      „  is  given  at  $18  to  $25  ]wr  niontli.  Nothing  seems  to  have 

•"^hiPP'"*? "  ^"'                  ^"  '  been  added  however,  for  the  cost  of  supplies,  food  and 

months    per   months  per  .                       .                          '  ' 

^.,..,,.                 y(,jj,,  shelter,  certainly  a  man  is  not  going  to  pay  his  board 

1   value   the  timber  as  standing   I  iml.er' $:5.00  per  ""^  "^  ^^^  "  "'"""'■     ''^''ere  are^  several  other  items  in 
1000  feet  P>.  .M."  tiiis  table  which  will  no  doubt  surprise  Canadian  man- 
Comment,  ufactnrers   and   may  eventually  start   a   stampede   for 

The  above  is  an  abstract  of  the  r(>po!t  of  a  man  who  Lai)ra(ior.      It    may   be   that   this  table   along   with   the 

had  been  for  two  years  in  the  Engineering  Department  other  parts  of  the  report  refer  to  conditions  iiKU-e  than 

and  twenty  years  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  iiincyears  ago. 

Mines   for  the    Colony   of   Newfoundland,     with    .seven  Perhaps  we  should  not  he  cynical,  but  to  he  perfectly 

years  experience  surveying  limi)cr  lands  on  the  Labra-  frank,  we  believe  it  uneiliicai  to  mislead  by  giving  in- 

dor.  complete  information.  .\o  mention  is  made  whatever  of 

It  is  difficult  to  comment   with  i)roper  restraint   on  a  the  possibility  of  changes  in  circumstances  both  as  to 

report   of  this  kind   and   on    the   acticn   of   a    financial  lalnu' costs,  manufacturing  costs,  timber  values,  damage 

agent  in  issuing  it,  nine  years  late,  as  a  basis  for  collect-  by  insects,  fire  and  storm,  or  changes  in  markets.    There 

ing  money  on  the  security  of  the  ijrojierty  supposed  to  are  a  number  of  apparent   exaggerations  in  the  report 

be  therein  described.     The  first  evidence  of  unreliability  that  we  have  not  definitely  mentioned.    We  do  not  want 

is  the  apparently  studied  care  that  has  been  taken  to  to  discourage  legitimate  exidoitatiou,  on  any  property 

avoid  the  u.se  of  the  word  "Fjabradcr".     It  is  nowhere  or  possibility,  but  this  thing  looks  to  ns  a  bit  fishy.     It 

definitely    stated    that    the    pioperty    referred    to    is    in  would  mean  that   the  iioud  holders  are  buying  rights  to 

Labrador,     This  being  so,  the  comparison  of  the  latitude  what    may    now    lie   a    vast    wilderness   for   all    anybody 

of  Hamilton  Inlet   with  Londim  is  childish  unless,  per-  knows  from  the  intomiation  given. 


October  (3,  1921. 
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We  know  tlefiiiitely  tluit  .siiiiic  (if  (he  stateiiieut.s  in 
tliis  repoiT-  eaiuiot  be  suljstantiatcd  at  the  present  time, 
even  if  they  wei'e  eoi-i-eet  nine  years  w^o.  It  is  bigh  time 
that  offeiings  of  sueh  securities  were  based  on  aeeurate 


SECOND  L\rEl{\A'UO.\AL  MMBER. 

Tiie  seeoiui  annual  International  number  of  tlie  Pulp 
ami  Paper  Magazine  is  now  in  |>reparation.  Copies 
will  be  sent  to   rej^ular  sub.s(Til)ers   who  send   in   their 


-"o"  --  '^"-^ v.^.,,^.ui^..  ..^.^  .^„,jv.^i  „.i  uiv.v,t.iu..v,       ..iii  ui-  ociiu   HI   icj^uicii    .MU).M-i  locrs   WHO  sena   m  tiiei; 

reports  by  disinterested  parties  and  sufficiently  recent      requests  before  Oct.  L'l.     After  tiiat  date  and  to  non 
to  be  of  some  slight  value  in  making-  estimates.  siiliscrilu-rs.  the  |)rice  will  be  $1.(10. 


Impressions  of  a  Canadian  T 


our 


By  PAUL  JOUANNEAU,  Papeteries  de  Vendorae, 
Loiret  Cher,  Prance. 


First  of  all  I  consider  it  my  duty  to  state  that  1  was 
delighted  witii  the  reception  which  I  was  accorded  by 
the  Canadian  paper  industry.  I  was  allowed  free  ac- 
cess to  all  the  mills  and  was  able  to  obtain  all  the  in- 
formation which  I  desired  from  the  mills  which  I  visit- 
ed, without  being  subjects  to  such  restrictions  as  are  im- 
jjosed  on  visitors  in  certain  European  mills.  I'nfort- 
unately  1  must  admit  that  Canadian  mills  are  easier  of 
access  than  certain  Frencli  jjaper  )iiiils,  wiiich  is  one  of 
the  reasons  which  induced  me  to  continue  my  study  of 
paper  making  abroad  rather  than  in  my  own  country.  I 
was  greatly  surprised  to  see  the  eo-operation  whicii 
exists  between  most  of  the  large  Canadian  mills.  These 
mills  keep  contiiuially  in  touch  with  one  another,  ex- 
changing new  discoveiies  as  well  as  improvements  ef- 
fected in  tlie  equipment,  even  going  so  far  as  to  ex- 
cliange  costs.  By  means  of  frequent  technical  meetings, 
their  teclmical  men  have  a  chance  to  discuss  all  sorts  of 
problems  which  make  for  a  reduction  in  costs,  increase 
in  output,  and  improvements  in  the  quality  of  tlie  paper. 
Owing  to  this  close  co-operation,  of  wliich  the  Can- 
adian Pulp  and  Paper  Association  is  tlie  moving  spirit, 
the  Caiuidian  paper  industry  has  grown  in  a  hitherto 
unheard-of  manner,  developing  its  ecpiipment  to  the  ut- 
most, ami  succeeding  in  making  a  very  good  grade  of 
paper  at  stupendous  speeds  and  relatively  low-  costs.  It 
is  very  regrettab](>  that  in  France  -we  lack  this  spirit  of 
tcchnk'ul  association,  witliout  wliicli  an  industry  cannot 
develop  to  tlie  best  advantage.  We  have  merely  a  few 
small  coinmercial  associations,  known  as  "syndicates", 
the  main  function  of  wiiich  is  to  keej?  jirices  uniform, 
but  which  exert  no  influence  on  the  industrial  processes 
themselves. 

T  naturally  wished  to  start  my  duties  in  this  country 
with  tlie  fotuidatiou  of  the  paper  industry,  namely,  tiu^ 
manufactui-e  of  cliemical  and  mechanical  jiulps.  For 
this  reason,  and  also  to  begin  my  investigations  at  one 
end  of  the  country,!  went  to  Chandler,Que.,(St.  Lawrence 
Pulp  and  Lumber  Co.)  where,  for  a  month  and  a  half. 
I  was  able  to  study  the  manufactui-e  of  sulphite  as  it  is 
carried  out  in  most  Canadian  mills.  I  saw  there  that  the 
cooking  of  the  pulp  is  no  longer  left  to  the  mere  skill  of 
the  cook,  but  that  it  is  being  conducted  more  and  more 
by  strictly  scientific  methods,  such  as  laboratory  tests 
and  aualyse.f  of  the  pulps.  I  have  even  come  aci-oss  an- 
other piece  of  equipment  *,  after  I  had  left  Chandler, 
which  eliminates  all  intervention  by  the  cook  during  the 
cooking  pi'ocess.  This  is  controlled  automatically  from 
start  to  finish,  so  that  when  the  cook  readies  the" end  of 
the  standard  curve  he  merely  has  to  blow  his  digester. 
In  France  wood  is  so  scarce  tliat  cliemical  pulp  mills  are 
few  and  far  between.  As  I  never  had  the  chance  to 
study  this  aspect  of  the  industry  in  my  home  country,  I 
am  not  in  position  to  compare  the  methods  we  use  with 


the 


Allen  automatic  control  for  pulp  digesters, 


tliose  in  u.se  in  the  Canadian  mills:  but  I  am  under 
im|)ression  they  are  about  the  same. 

As  to  mechanical  pulj),  I  visited  the  magnificent  mill 
of  the  Chieoutimi  Pulp  Co.  The  quality  of  the  pulp 
turned  out  appeared  to  me  to  be  higlier  than  that  of  tiie 
groundwood  wiiich  wc  import  from  Scandinavia;  it  is 
white,  strong,  and  exceiitionally  clean.  I  was  informed 
;is  to  the  "Hall  process",  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  manufacturers  who  wish  to  reduce  the  proportion  of 
sulpiiite  in  news  print  wouhl  lie  well  advised  to  look  more 
closely  into  this  process.  1  was  also  much  interested  in 
tiie  new  grinders'  built  by  the  Chieoutimi  Pulp  Co.  It  is 
easy  to  see  that  down  to  the  smallest  details  tiiey  are 
the  I'esult  of  a  long  experience  in  the  manufacture  of 
groundwood.  One  point  that  surprised  me  somewhat  is 
the  fact  that  second  grade  pulps  are  not  refined  in  most 
of  tlie  mills  which  I  visited.  But  as  this  grade  of  ])ulp 
can  doubtless  be  jnit  to  .soi^e  other  use,  I  understand 
quite  readily  that  it  is  useless  to  waste  power  in  i-efin- 
ii'K  it.  The  few  mills  which  do  refine  it  use  conical, 
knife  refinei-s.  while  in  France  kollergangs  are  mo.stly 
used,  and  I  think  the  latter  are  better  as  they  are  easier 
on  tlie  fiber.s.  I  have  not  much  to  say  about  magazine 
grinders,  wliicli  I  .saw  in  operation  in  France  some  years 
ago.  They  are  gluttons  for  work,  and  have  a  i)heno- 
menal  output;  but  the(|uality  of  the  product  necessarily 
suffers,  for  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  grindernian 
cannot  give  such,  a  monster  the  same  attention  that  he 
can  give  to  a  smaller  stone. 

Let  us  now  come  to  i)aper  making  itself.  Wlieu  I 
fir.st  entered  the  machine  room  of  a  large  Canadian 
pajier  mill  T  was  rather  bewildered  at  the  i)rodigious 
speed  with  which  the  paper  was  w(uuid  off  at  the  end 
of  the  machine.  The  greatest  speeils  whicii  I  had  seen 
in  Fiance  were  left  far  behind.  My  fir.st  thought  was: 
"Canadians  turti  out  paper,  they  are  not  paper  wakcrs." 
My  idea  of  the  paper  maker  was  the  workman  of  olden 
days,  who  handled  and  nursed  liis  stock  in  tlie  beaters, 
watcliing  over  it  continually,  even  when  it  was  on  tjie 
paper  machine.  In  a  word.  1  thought  that  iiaper  made 
at  siicli  sjieeds  could  be  of  but  indifferent  quality.  I 
was  thei-el'ore  all  the  more  surprised  to  find  out  that  tiie 
paper  that  was  being  reeled  so  fast  was,  to  say  the 
least,  equal  to  European  ncAvs  print.  Whether  it  be 
made  in  France  or  in  Canada,  news  print  is  never  a 
thing  of  beauty:  but  you  Canadians  have  the  advant- 
age of  producing  enormous  (luantities  of  it  on  a  single 
machine.  This  first  mill  which  I  saw  was  that  of  Price 
Brothers  and  Co..  at  Kenogami.  I  theie  admired  the 
five  splendid  Walmsley  machines,  each  of  them  the 
exact  counterpart  of  its  neighbor  and  running  at  700 
feet  a  minute,  a  speed  which  is  as  yet  unknown  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  But  this  speed  has  been 
considerably  bettered,  and  it  is  far  behind  the  s()eed  of 
1.000  feet  a  minute  whicii  has  been  attained  by  some 
more  recent  machines.    Here  I  must  say  I  experienced  a 
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slifiht  disappoiiitmciit,  Ixith  in  ("aiiada  and  the;  United 
States,  for,  when  I  saw  them,  the  famous  machines 
whieli  had  run  <u'  were  to  run  at  UDOO  feet  a  minute, 
were  only  niniiin-;'  at  «()()  feet.  This  was  due  to  various 
reasons,  such  as  lack  of  sufficient  ordei-s,  the  machines 
had  not  been  jji-ope:  ly  tuned  ui).  excessive  power  con- 
sumption, etc.  I  think  that  these  hifrh  speed  machines 
have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  |)erfected,  that  they  have 
caused  a  certain  amount  of  di.sappointment,  and  that 
the  ver\'  wide  machines  which  turn  out  the  same  amount 
of  i)apei'  i)er  24  hours  have  f;iveii  less  trouble  and  are 
^iviiiii'  entire  satisfaction,  liut,  nevertheless,  I  would 
have  liked  to  see  with  my  own  eyes  a  machine  I'unning 
at  this  phenomenal  speed  of  1000  feet  a  minute,  before 
leavinf,'  the  New  World.  (Kunniiif-'  at  1000'  i-egularly. 
—Ed.) 

With  regard  to  the  ]iaper  machines,  I  must  admit  I 
was  rather  taken  aback  by  the  formidable  slope  f^iven 
to  the  Fourdrinier  wire.  Put  evidently  the  stock  must 
be  given  a  speed  in  ])ro])<)i'tion  to  that  of  the  wire,  I 
have  learned  since  then,  however,  thai  machine  builders 
are  beginning  to  dc  away  with  this  slope  in  new  mach- 
ines. At  the  present  time,  a  back  slope  (about  2  inches 
between  the  breast  and  couch  rolls)  seems  to  be  pre- 
feri-etl,  and  the  reipni-ed  s])eed  of  the  stock  is  (}l)tained 
by  increasing  the  head  of  stock  behind  the  slice,  which 
may  be  as  high  as  about  50  inches.  The  merits  of  this 
system  are  easy  to  see.  The  chief  one  is  the  ease  with 
which  the  machine  tender  can  i-egulate  his  sheet  to  suit 
the  speed  cf  his  machine  by  increasing  or  deci'easing  the 
head  of  the  stock  back  of  the  slice.  1  saw  one  such  mach- 
ine (Bagley  and  Sewall)  at  the  Ontario  Paper  Co.'s 
mill  at  Thorold.  In  France  there  a:e  several  machines 
(Mjuii^iied  with  suspended  Fourdriniers,  allowing  of  a 
([uick  regulation  of  the  sloi)e  of  the  table  according  to 
the  paper  which  is  to  be  turned  out. 

The  enquiry  w-hich  I  conducted  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  suction  rolls  gave  me  a  very  favorable  im- 
pression of  these  i-clls.  They  are  in  use  in  a  few  French 
mills;  but  the  use  of  a  suction  :oll  for  the  bottom  roll 
of  the  first  press  was  entirely  new  to  me.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  arrangement  i)resents  great  advantages, 
the  chief  of  which  is  certainly  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  breaks,  which  occur  most  often  at  the  couch  roll  and 
at  the  first  press.  These  rolls  also  effect  a  considerable 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  clothing,  which  laigely  offsets 
the  increa.sed  jiowei-  consumption.  All  mills  will  cer- 
taiidy  be  e(iui|)i)ed  with  these  rolls  in  the  near  future, 
with  the  possible  exce|)tion  of  those  mills  which  make 
colored  ])apers  exclusively. 

Rubber  washing  rolls  on  the  jackets  are  much  used  in 
France  instead  of  the  wooden  doctors.  I  was  somewhat 
surprised  at  not  finding  any  of  these  rolls,  which  seem 
to  be  complelely  uidjiiown  to  t'aiuidian  and  American 
])aper  makers.  1  think  they  possess  certain  advantages 
ovei'  wooden  doctors  which  were  tried  out  in  our  mills 
but  did  not  give  satisfactory  results. 

I  had  always  been  puzzled  to  know  whei'e  tlie  Can- 
adian mills  could  find  the  acrobats  required  to  handle 
the  paper  en  their  high  speed  machines.  The  jiroblem 
has  been  solved  by  the  use  of  automatic  paiier  cari-iers : 
this  imp:  ovement  was  entirely  new  to  me,  and  I  had  the 
jileasure  of  admiring  with  what  perfection  it  does  the 
work  for  which  it  was  designed. 

I  was  greatly  interested  in  the  fascinating  problem  of 
electric  drives  for  paper  machines.  In  my  opinion  the 
sectional  drive,  such  as  the  ones  which  I  saw  at  the  Lau- 
rentide  Co.,  the  Ontario  Paper  Co.,  the  Interlake  Tissue 
Mills  Co.,  and  several  mills  in  the  United  States,  is  cer- 
tainly the  drive  of  the  future,  especially  for  high  speed 
machines.  It  is  evident  that  in  spite  of  the  high  initial 
cost  it  soon  pays  for  itself  by  the  reduction  in  the  powei- 


consumption,  in  lubiicatiin,  in  cc.st  of  upkeep,  in  belt- 
ing, etc.  At  the  present  time  there  are  three  competinir 
systems,  the  Ilarland  drive,  the  Westingliouse  drive,  and 
the  (General  Electric  drive.  I  have  .studietl  two  of  them 
ve:y  carefully,  and  it  is  exti-emely  difficult  to  decide 
in  favor  of  one  rather  than  the  other.  It  is  only  through 
extensive  exi)erience  that  .judgment  will  be  passed  on 
the.se  new  inventions;  but  it  is  certain  that  both  these 
systems,  which  are  entirely  different  from  each  other, 
are  quite  curious.  The  .starting  point  of  these  electric 
drives  is  what  is  known  in  France  as  the  "Leonard 
group"",  which  we  use  extensively  for  driving  paper 
machines  from  one  large  motor. 

The  liird  screens  and  the  Xash  vacuum  pumps  also 
attracted  my  attention.  I  consider  them  perfect,  in  spite 
of  their  high  cost. 

The  pulj)  preparation  department  was  a  revelation. 
Where  a:e  the  beaters,  the  puli)ers,  the  kollergangs  ?  All 
this  is  done  away  with !  Chests,  huge  chests,  coutaming 
the  pulj)  from  the  digesters  or  from  the  grinders,  and  a 
cabin,  similar  to  a  railway  switchman's  cabin,  replace 
all  the  apparatus  foi-merly  used.  A  single  man  who 
manipulates  a  few  levers  does  the  work  formerly  done 
by  twenty  men.  These  levers  operate,  either  pneu- 
matically or  liydraulically,  vai'ious  valves  which  con- 
trol the  flow  of  the  pulps  into  the  nuxing  cliests.  Pumps 
then  send  the  mixed  pulps  to  the  paper  machines.  How 
wonderfully  simple !  Certain  mills  have  even  done  away 
with  the  Jordans.  Of  course,  controllers  and  regulators 
are  required  in  various  ])laces,  but  eve:ything  is  auto- 
matic, and  nothing  is  touched  by  hand.  The  Belgian  In- 
du.strial  Co.,  at  Shawinigan  Falls,  has  recently  installed 
a  first  class  equipment  of  this  kind.  A  few  French 
mills  are  beginning  to  adojit  this  system ;  but  naturally 
it  can  only  be  the  ones  which  make  their  own  chemical 
and  mechanical  pulps,  so  that  they  cannot  be  numerous. 

At  the  Belgian  Industrial  Co.  I  had  a  chance  to  get  a 
close  insight  into,  and  to  admire  the  wonderful  organisii- 
tion  of  the  statistics  departments  of  the  large  Canadian 
mills.  The  records,  reports,  and  archives  are  drawn  up 
and  ke]it  in  such  a  sirajile  manner  that  a  single  glance 
will  show  the  operations  of  any  deiiartment  or  of  the 
whole  mill.  Comparisons  can  be  drawn  for  several  suc- 
cessive .vears,  inventories  can  be  drawn  up,  or  expenses 
determined,  etc.,  in  a  very  short  time  without  having  to 
go  through  endless  registers. 

The  innumerable  pieces  of  control  aiiparatus  and  of 
automatic  recorder.'*  to  be  found  everywhere  and  for 
every  i)urpose.  even  to  the  break  recorders  on  the  pai)er 
machines,  also  excited  my  curiosity.  I  shall  not  dwell  on 
all  the  practical  devices  which  I  saw  for  the  handling 
of  paper  and  other  materials:  conveyors  of  all  descrip- 
tions, electric  trucks,  ci'anes,  compressed  air  hoists, 
weighing  machines,  etc.,  everything  was  designed  for 
a  s])ecial  purpcsp  and  fulfilled  tlu'  function  for  which 
it  was  meant,  effecting  appreciable  savings  in  the  cost 
of  labor.  There  are  some  cases,  however,  where  tiiis  has 
]>erhaps  been  pushed  a  little  too  fa:';  and,  in  an  attempt 
to  cut  down  the  cost  of  labor,  the  ujikeep  was  increased 
to  such  a  iKiint  that  it  exceeded  the  former  cost  of  labor. 
Moderation  is  good  in  all  things,  even  in  the  use  of 
automatic  devices. 

.\  great  factor  in  the  large  ]n-oduction  of  Caiui  Uan 
news  iH'int  is  the  standardisation  of  this  grade  rf  paper. 
All  the  mills  turn  out  jiajier  of  the  same  we'ght,  color, 
width,  aaid  composition,  or  nearly  so.  Less  color  to  buy 
and  to  handle,  no  troublesome  changes  in  size  and  speed 
to  be  made,  simple  devices  for  the  automatic  r"gidation 
of  the  stock  consistency  and  of  the  drying,  simplifica- 
tion of  the  work  of  the  machine  tendei-s  in  controlling 
the  quality  of  the  paper,  such  are  a  few  of  the  Duujerous 
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advantages  of  this  method  of  working.  Moreover  the 
machines  are  easily  classified  into  two,  two  and  a  half, 
and  three  roll  machines,  which  greatly  simplifies  the 
choice  of  machines  and  also  the  work  of' the  machine 
builder  who  can  manufacture  parts  on  a  largei-  scale. 
When  shall  we  in  France  standardise  our  news  print  f 
Of  course  it  is  impossible  to  change  the  size  of  all  the 
paper  machines  all  at  once,  but  the  standardisation  of 
weight  and  color  alone  would  be  a  great  help.  At  the 
present  time  eacli  one  of  our  newsjjapers  has  its  own 
size,  weight,  and  color,  a  fact  which  is  not  conducive  to 
large  output.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  day  our  pub- 
lishers will  follow  the  lead  of  their  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  thereby  relieving'  tiie  French  news 
print  manufacturers  of  many  of  their  troubles  and  mak- 
ing for  a  more  uniform,  and  consequently  better,  papei'. 

The  belief  is  quite  current  in  France  that  Canada  has 
devoted  the  whole  of  its  energy  to  tlu»  pi'oducticn  of 
news  print  and  has  neglected  the  finer  grades  of  paper. 
T  have  seen  for  myself  that  we  are  mistaken  in  this  res- 
pect, and  that  Canada  produces  fine  papers  of  very  high 
quality.  I  had  occasion  to  visit  the  two  mills  of  the 
Holland  Paper  Co.,  at  St.  Jerome  and  at  Ste.  Adele,  and 
1  there  admired  the  (|ualities  of  the  Linen  Bontl  turned 
(lut  at  these  mills,  which  will  stand  favorable  comparison 
with  any  pure  rag  paper  turned  out  by  the  oldest  French 
paper  mills. 

In  (^losing  I  must  mention  how  interesting  I  found  the 
kraft  mills  which  I  had  a  chance  to  visit.  This  kind  of 
l)ulp  is  almost  unknown  in  France,  always  for  the  reason 
that  France  is  not  a  wood  producing  country.  It  was 
during  my  visit  at  the  mill  of  the  Wausau  Sulphate 
Fiber  Co.,  Mosinee,  Wis.,  that  I  realised  the  advantages 
of  this  process  and  the  superiority  of  the  papci'  made  in 
this  manner  as  a  wrapping  paper. 

Of  course  esparto  pulp  is  unknown  in  Canada ;  and 
it  is  one  of  the  advantages  which  France  possesses  to  be 
able  to  utilize  this  material  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
bettor  grades  of  print  paper.  It  is  undeniable  that 
print  ])apers  made  from  wood  \n\\p  are  not  comjjarablc 
with  those  made  from  esparto. 

In  the  United  States  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  visit 
many  Wisconsin  mills,  each  of  which  presented  some 
new  features  of  interest.  I  am  finishing  my  to"r  by 
going  through  the  mills  in  the  neighborhood  of  Water- 
town,  whence  I  shall  go  to  the  Holyokc  district.  One 
could  doubtless  sj)end  his  whole  life  visiting  paper 
mills,  and  in  each  one  there  woidd  be  some  new  and  in- 
teresting feature  to  observe.  But  the  best  of  things 
must  come  to  an  end.  In  a  few  days  I  siuill  sail  tVi' 
France,  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  mass  of  data  whicli 
1  iiave  collected,  my  head  cramnunl  with  new  and 
practical  ideas,  and  taking  witii  uu'  the  very  best  im- 
pression of  the  warm  welcome  whicii  1  found  cvim'vw  here 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 


At  the  dance  held  at  Iroipiois  Falls  during  the  vi.sit 
of  the  Directors  last  nmnth,  says  the  Broke  Hustler, 
"one  of  the  features  of  the  dance  was  the  |)resence  of 
Mrs.  Anson  the  mother  of  the  President.  The  young 
people  took  it  as  a  great  compliment  that  the  lady  of 
four  score  had  .sufficient  interest  to  go,  and  smile  her 
pleasure  as  the  youngsters  of  a  mere  score  of  years 
circled  past  her.  Many  were  the  eyes  turned  towards 
her  with  real  respect  and  affection  showing  plainly  the 
pleasure  it  gave  the  dancers  to  have  her  with  them," 


Golf  has  taken  hold  of  the  folks  at  the  Abltibi  milj 
^)nc]  a  tournament  is  jn  progress. 


Why  Cost  Keeping  is  Necessary 

Extract  from  articles  appearing  in  the  'American 
Magazinij",  by  Edward  N.  Hurley,  late  Chairman  of 
tire  Federal  Trade  Commission,  prepared  for  the  Cost 
Association  of  the  Paper  Industry  by  .1.  T.  Burke, 
Secretary. 

Do  you  know  that  out  of  250,000  business  corpora- 
tions that  reported  to  thy  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
100,000  showed  no  net  income  at  all?  Only  60.000 
earned  over  $5,000  a  year,  and  90.000  earned  less  than 
$5,000  a  year.  These  figures  are  founded  on  the  reports 
of  the  owners  of  the  businesses  themselves  and  mean 
that  nineteen  out  of  'every  twenty-five  corporations  in 
busineiK  either  earn  nothing  at  all,  or  earn  on]}-  the 
fair  sized  salary-  of  one  good  man. 

One  half  of  all  the  people  in  bu.sineLSs  in  tiiis  country 
today  do  not  know  whether  they  are  making  money 
or  not.  They  may  think  they  know.  Tiiey  may  tell 
you  they  are  making  money,  or  they  nuiy  tell  you  they 
are  falling  behind.  But  in  either  ea.se  they  will  be 
only  guessing.  They  cannot  know  accurately,  for  they 
have  no  cost  books  and  thus  no  way  of  detisrmining 
costs.     They  frankly  work  by  rule  of  thuud). 

Fort.v  per  cent  of  business  men  go  a  little  further 
and  have  some  rough  way  of  estimating  co.sts.  They 
are  just  as  apt  to  be  wrong  as  right,  and  are  perhaps 
worse  off  than  the  first  group  becaus!-  a  bad  system 
is  worse  than  none  at  all.  The  remaining  ten  per  cent 
aetuall.v  know  what  it  costs  them  to  do  business. 

Most  manufactui^ers  do  have  bookkeeping  systems; 
but  many  of  them  simpl.v  keep  the  actual  cost  of  ma- 
terial and  labor  used ;  they  seldom  account  for  mate- 
rials wa-sted  or  lost  in  the  jjrocess  of  manufacture,  or 
for  bad  debts.  The  lexpenses  over  and  above  labor 
and  materials  are  known  as  "overhead"  and  are  highly 
important.  This  "overhead"  expense  often  equals  the 
cost  of  labor  and  matte  rial. 

Business  men  sometimes  make  a  careful  study  of  what 
an  article  costs  during  a  certain  period,  and.  then 
taking  the  resulting  figures  as  a  standard,  use  them 
for  years  without  ch'.'cking  uj).  I  know  one  firm  ttiat 
thought  it  cost  a  dollar  a  day.  over  and  above  wages, 
to  send  out  a  mechanic  and  helper  on  jobbing  work. 
For  a  long  time,  they  made  that  charge.  An  accountant, 
analyzing  the  costs,  discovered  that  th'a.se  two  men. 
exclusive  of  wages  or  any  profit,  actually  cost  in  over- 
liead  e.\i)enses  an  average  of  $2.16  a  day! 

A  manufacturer  of  shirts  establislii?d  by  test  a  cost, 
and  used  the  same  figure  for  nearly  two  years.  When 
he  checked  up  by  an  inventory-  he  found  he  had  lost 
$20,000  Wi^cause  the  standard  cost  had  not  taken  into 
account  wa.ste  of  materials.  A  firm  doing  a  business 
of  around  $100,000  a  year  kept  only  the  cost  of  labor 
and  materials.  They  put  in  a  new  system  whicli  dis- 
closed that  twenty-five  per  cent  of  their  business  had 
been  done  at  a  loss,  that  another  tAventy-five  per  cent, 
purely  by  luck,  was  done  at  a  iirofit  sufficient  to 
cover  that  loss,  and  that  theii-  net  profit,  came  otit  of 
the  remaining  $50,000  worth  of  business.  A  business 
iif  half  the  size,  well  managed,  would  have  been  more 
profitable. 

No  man  has  a  right  to  be  in  business  unless  he  knows 
his  costs.  Installing  a  system,  or  keeping  up  the 
liooks.  is  not  an  ?xpense.  It  is  insurance  money.  The 
price  of  an  adequate  cost  s.vstem  is  paid  over  ami 
over  again  every  month. 

No  man  has  a  right  to  ask  for  credit  unless  he  knows 
what  he  his  doing:  and  he  caimot  know  this  unless  he 
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not  only  knows  costs,  but  is  abl©  to  relalt;  tliciu  lu  in- 
come. Before  attempting  to  get  expenses  in  shape  it 
is  necessary  to  find  out  not  only  what  your  expense 
are,  but  also  what  they  should  be. 

There  is  always  the  question  wh&tlier  tin-  dollar  one 
is  asked  to  spend  should  be  spent— whet iu-r  it  wdl  trivc 
a  return  or  whether  it  is  waste.  It  is  not  the  great 
sum.s  that  matter,  one  catches  these  at  once.  It  is  the 
little  sums  that  are  paid  out  in  the  course  ot  the  day  s 
work  that  freque.ntly  siiell  the  difference^  between 
profit  and  loss,  between  success  and  failure.  Tlie  larger 
the  business,  the  larger  the  opportunities  for  waste, 
although  thia  proportion  is  not  as  large  in  big  as  in 
little  business. 

This  is  the  method  that  we  finally  worked  out  and 
which  1  think  will  apply  equally  well  to  any  kind  of 
business,  irrespective  of  size.  It  may  also  be  applied 
to  onia's  private  affair.?:  ,      ,    . 

First,  we  took  the  year's  business  and  planned  what 
the  next  year's  business  ought  to  be;  that  is,  set  a 
definite  task.  The  figure  was  not  the  highest  possible, 
but  a  good  conservative  estimate,  made  up  by  going 
over  each  territorv  and  finding  the  amount  that  could 
reasoTKiblv  be  sold.  Anyone  can  arrive  at  a  similar 
figure  in  "his  own  affairs;  the  corner  store  can  work 
oilt  from  the  books  how  much  has  been  sold  in  the 
past  and  can  then  calculate  a  <iuota  for  the  next 
twel'vi?!  months.  The  amount  to  be  fixed  should  not  be 
limited  onlv  by  hope;  i't  should  be  liuiited  by  experi- 
ence, and  "then  regarded  as  a  iniiiimum  and  not  a 
maximum. 

That  figure  represisiiLts  the  gross  income.  We  then 
deducted  "from  that  the  profit  that  we  calculated  to 
make.  That  profit  will  depend  upon  the  nature  and 
risks  of  the  business.  It  is  practically  impossibl,^  for 
other  than  very  large  concerns  selling  enormous 
amounts  of  goods  to  work  on  less  than  fifteen  per  cent 
profit  on  gross  salesi;  the  ordiinMry  man  will  hav^'  to 
allow  at  least  twenty  per  cent.  (Remember,  T  am 
speaking  of  sales  —  not  invested  capital).  First  cal- 
culating the  profit  seisnis  to  be  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse,  but  unless  this  profit  is  first  reckoned,  so 
that  a  minimum  figure  of  expense  is  had,  one  cannot 
know  whether  the  spending  is  from  what  was  cal- 
culated as  expense  or  from  what  was  going  to  be  the 
profit  margin. 

Say  the  profit  is  to  be  twenty  per  cent  and  the 
wholi"'!  sum  of  the  business  is  to  be  .$100,000.  Then  we 
know  that  we  cannot  spend  more  than  $S0,000  without 
cutting  into  the  planned  profit. 

Next,  we  go  back  over  our  cxpcnises  auil  find  luit 
how  much  Ave  were  spending  in  tli!,'i  past  and.  separat- 
ing all  the  exjienses,  get  ths  absolute  limits  that  must 
no*!,  be  crossed  if  we  are  to  carry  out  our  plans.  We 
shall  have  to  pare  down  a  lot  of  items  in  order  to  get 
within  thl?i  limit.  We  shall  begin  to  find  out  what  we 
can  afford,  and  the  experience  is  very  illuminating. 
If  expenses  have  not  been  closely  watched,  no  end  of 
usl?ilessly  spent  money  will  be  uncovered.  Any  man 
going  back  over  his  last  year's  accounts  can  pick  out 
items  which  'are  not  supported  by  reason.  The  dis- 
covery may  be  made  (and  probably  will  be)  that  the 
business  cannot  be  run  on  the  arbitrary  basis  of 
profit.  That  will  bis;  the  first  impression.  A  further 
study  may  develop  that  furtliur  cuts  must  be  made, 
or  that  a  larger  volume  of  busiiu'ss  will  have  to  be 
done  in  order  to  keep  within  the  expl'-nse  minimum. 
Or,  again,  a  lower  profit  may  have  to  be  fixed.  Rut 
do  n'ot  imagine  that  you  can  do  bu^inieiss  on  five  or 


ten  per  i-cnt.  The  big-volume,  small-profit  way  of 
doing  bu.siness  allows  no  margin  for  doing  less  than 
the  calculated  volume.  The  thing  is  to  plan  what  you 
can  do,  and  not  what  you  might  do. 

We  know  that  if  we  do  the  full  amount  of  busimess, 
and  do  not  spend  beyond  the  figures  that  wc  have  set, 
we  will  make  the  full  profit. 

We  have  limit  figurkS  of  what  we  can  spend  in  each 
division  of  the  business  and  how  much  we  must  take 
in  to  justify  the  amount.  W^e  know  that  if  we  spend 
what  we  calculate,  but  do  only  seventy-five  per  cent 
of  the  i)laniied  busiiieiss,  we  are  neither  losing  nor 
making  money.  We  can  thus  give  to  ours'elves  a 
"passinginark""  of  7.");  if  we  do  ninety  per  cent  of  the 
amount  of  business  estimated  as  reasonable,  we 
know  that  we  are  doing  fairly  well,  while  if  we  score 
one  hundred  p»r  cent  we  have  done  all  that  we  started 
out  to  do.  Because  one  cannot  to  make  perfect  scores 
all  the  while  is  the  reason  that  it  is  dangerous  to  try 
to  do  business  on  ton  narrow  a  margin  of  profit. 

On  thei  other  hand,  if  we  exceed  our  expense  bud- 
gets in  one  item,  unless  we  can  cover  that  overdraft  in 
another  item  we  know  that  we  are  cutting  into  profit. 
If  we  keep  up  the  cxi)enses.  and  do  only  fifty  per  cent 
of  the  business,  we  know  that  we  are  running  at  a  loss, 
and  can  take  immediate  steps  to  boost  the  business, 
or  to  close  it  out.  Every  business  now  and  again  will 
I'un  at  a  loss;  but  thi?  ])roprietor  ought  to  know  his 
losses  as  they  occur,  and  decide  how  long  his  sur])lus 
will  permit  the  loss  to  continue.  If  it  appears  that 
the  losses  are  due  to  temporary  conditions,  tlien  the 
busini?iss  lives  "on  it,s  hump"  until  that  condition 
changes:  but  if  the  condition  is  not  temi)orary,  then 
the  serious  matter  of  winding  up  must  be  considered. 
There  is  no  ])oint  in  staying  in  business  at  a  continued 
loss. 


WASTE  PAPER  STOCK  SCARCE. 

Increased  demand  and  an  upward  trend  in  prices 
have  marked  the  wrapi)ing  paper  and  board  market 
the  past  week  according  to  reports  reaching  the  Can- 
adian Pulji  &  Paper  Association.  The  market  for  these 
commodities  which  has  been  more  or  less  stationary 
for  some  months  has  become  suddenly  active.  Paper 
stock  from  which  boards  are  made  and  which  was  re- 
centl.v  selling  at  so  low  a  price  that  collectors  refused 
to  make  their  customary  collections  is  now  ((noted  at 
fi'om  -1^16  to  .+18  a  t(ui  ami  in  brisk  demand,  both  locally 
and  for  export.  Canadian  collectors  are  shipping  pari 
of  their  accumulations  to  the  States  and  profiting  by 
the  increased  price  and  the  exchange  premium.  This 
is  making  a  shortage  of  paper  waste  in  Canada  and 
indicates  a  higher  price  for  boards.  The  improved 
tone  in  the  market  for  these  grades  of  paper  is  said  to 
i-eflect  the  general  tendency. 


WILLIAM  WHYTE  WITH  WALMSLEYS. 

William  tBiliyi  White  has  been  appointed  Canadien 
Representative  for  "Walmsleys"  of  England  builders 
of  Paper  Machines.  Steam  Engines.  Ro'l  Grinders, 
Super  Calenders,  Stone  Press  Rolls,  etc.  He  is  leaving 
for  England,  Norway  and  Sweden  this  week  in  connec- 
tion with  the  export  business  of  '"Ayers  Pelts"  and 
"Niagara"  Wires. 


Think  of  good,  useful  and  beautiful  things,  thereby 
toning  up  your  mind  to  a  high  level,  and  improve 
every  opportunity  to  uplift  yourself. 


October  6,  1921. 
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The  Structure  of  Cereal  Straws 


By  FRANCIS  E.  LLOVU, 

(Coiitiiiucd  fiMjiii  last  isjsuf ) 
Internal  Structure  of  the  Leaf  Sheath. 
The  leaf  is  composed  of  elements  which  are  quite 
similar  to  those  above  described  for  the  stem,  but  ar- 
ranged somewhat  dit'ferentiy,  due  to  the  fact  that  tiic 
leaf  is  a  flattened  or<rHn,  the  upper  surface  (whicli  lies 
against  the  stem)  being  smootli,  and  the  lower  ribbed. 
In  a  transverse  section  it  is  seen  to  be  (figure  25)  seg- 
mented into  .similar  areas  of  loose  parenchyma  which 
behaves  quite  as  does  the  pith  in  the  stem,  lireaking 
down  early  to  leave  cavities.  Each  ))artitioii  is  com- 
posed of  a  vascular  bundle,  having  bundle  of  fibers 
(mechanical  tissue)  between  it  and  the  lower  (outer) 
epidermis,  and  a  group  or  bundle  of  larger,  much  elon- 
gated and  fiber-like  cells  between  it  and  the  uppei- 
(inner)  epidermis.  The  iiareiudiyma  which  fills  the 
ribs  just  below  the  lower  (outer)  epidermis  is  coni- 
posed  of  smaller,  chlorophyll  bearing  cells,  through 
which  a  small  bundle  and  a  group  of  fibers  run.  pai'aliel 
to  the  larger  liundh's  just  noticed.  The  amount  of 
fibrous  material  is  not  inconsiderable,  foi'miiig  aiijn-ox- 
imately  one-fourth  to  one-tiiird  of  the  total  aininiiit 
of  fiber  of  an  equal  length  of  stem.  A  peculiar  ana- 
tomical feature  of  the  leaf-sheath  is  the  occurence  of  n 
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highly  elastic  wall!*,  seen  as  darker  groups  of  cells  in 
figure  20. 

Chemical  Characters  of  the  Tissues. 

When  the  cell-walls  are  first  formed,  they  are  com- 
posed of  cellulo-se,  with  a  layer  (the  primary  mem- 
branej  of  pectose  between  the  adjacent  walls.  As  de- 
velopment proceeds,  additional  substances  (lignin- 
bodies)  the  chief  of  whicii  passes  under  the  term  lignin 
are  added  to  the  Malls. 

Stem. — In  the  mature  straw,  all  the  cell-walls  become 
strongly  lignified  with  the  exception  only  of  the 
phloem,  the  thin-walled  xylem  (wood)  lying  on  either 
side  of  the  ])rinuiry  wood,  the  collapsed  i)ith  cells,  and 
the  ehlorenchyma.  The  lignified  tissues  tiierefore  are 
the  epidermis,"  all  the  fibers,  all  the  wood  vessels. 
(tracheids)  and  the  parenchyma  (.save  the  inner  pith 
i-eiis  and  ehlorenchyma)  (figure  4).  On  account  of  the 
completeness  of  lignification  the  cellulose  of  straws 
(grain  straws)  are  regarded  chemically  as  lignoceliu- 
loses. 


Figure  25.  —  Portion  of  a  tian.sverse  section  of  the  leaf 
slieatii  of  wlieat.  N.ote  the  wide  (1,  1)  thin  walled  cells  just 
above   the   bundles,      u.   epid..    upijer    (inner)    epidermis,     x  130. 

very  long,  thin  walled  tubular  cells,  (1,  figure  25), 
forming  a  small  group  of  fiber.s  between  the  large 
bundles  and  the  upper  (inner)  epidermis.  They  can 
hardly  be  classed  as  fibers — or  at  an,v  rate  they  cannot 
be  compared  with  fiber.s  in  point  of  strength,  since  the 
walls  are  thin  and  tiie  lumen  large,  measuring  (iO  mic- 
rons, more  or  less.  The  end  walls  are  transverse, 
slightl.v  oblique,  or  forked.  They  are  relatively  few  in 
number,  but  can  nsuall.v  be  found  in  jiulp  or  straw 
paper. 

False  Nodes. — The  above  described  structure  fails 
almost  entirely  at  the  base  of  the  leaf-sheath,  where 
the  motile  organ  or  false  node  occurs.  There  is  an  en- 
tire absence  of  sjjecializcd  ehlorenchyma,  and  the  par- 
ench.vma  is  thick  walled.  The  walls,  however,  in  com- 
mon with  those  of  the  bundles  of  fibers,  which  form  a 
very  consiiicuous  feature  in  a  transverse  section  (figure 
26)  are  soft  and  yielding  during  the  growing  period. 
The  bundles  in  question  accompany  the  Fibro-vascnlar 
bundles,  and  the  component  cells  arc  filuM-liko,  with 


KiKure  If). — Sector  of  a  transverse  section  of  a  false  node 

(leaf    base)    of    wheat       .x  105. 

Leaf  Sheath. — In  the  ba.sal  region  the  fibers  between 
the  bundles  and  the  lower  epidermis  are  wholly  ligni- 
fied. Of  the  long  cells  (1,1,  figure  2o)  some,  but  not  all. 
are  lignified,  those  namely  which  lie  near  the  middle 
vertical  plane  of  the  bundle.  The  true  fibers  occur, 
as  they  do  next  the  upper  ejiidermis  in  the  left  hand 
(the  larger;)  bundle  in  figures  2.j.  these  are  lignified. 
The  lower  (outer)  epidermis  is  weakly  lignified  only. 
the  inner  not  at  all.  The  fiber  and  x.vlem  (except  the 
Mift  .\ylem)  are  also  lignified.     The  parenchyma  is  not. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  leaf  sheath  only  the  fibers 
between  the  bundles  and  the  outer  epidermi.s,  are  ligni- 
fied, as  also  the  fibers  and  xylem  vessels  of  the  bundles. 
The  thin  papery  leaf  margin  is  unlignified  for  some 
distance  from  the  edge,  probably  as  a  result  of  early 
dessiceation. 


'  The  lignin  reaction  proceeds  very  slowly  in  the  out- 
ermost fibers  and  in  the  epidermal  cells.  This  seems 
to  be  due  to  other  substances  possibly  of  the  same  na- 
ture as  that  which  renders  the  cuticle  waxy.  A  light 
yellow  color  is  noticeable  in  these  tissues. 
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In  the  false  node  there  is  no  liguilicatiou  at  all,  ex- 
cepting oiil.y  the  xylem  (wood)  vessels. 

The  epidermis  is  clothed  by  a  very  delicate  mem- 
brane which  extends  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
pla2it,  the  cuticle.  This  membrane  is  impregnated  with 
a  wax-like  sul)stance  which  renders  it  very  hard  and 
I'esistant,  and  gives  it  a  highly  glossy  finish  character- 
istic of  straw.  It  rejiels  even  hot  water  after  con.sider- 
able  boiling.  There  is  some  evidence  also  that  the  in- 
ner cells  of  the  parenchyma  and  the  associated  cells 
are  more  or  less  impregnated  with  wax-like  materials, 
since  their  primary  walls  are  very  resistant  to  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  even  after  twenty-four  hours 
treatment.  This  may  be  due  simpl.v  to  a  high  degree 
of  lignification  however. 

There  is  furthermore  a  coiisiderabh'  degree  of  silici- 
fication  of  both  cutii^lc;  and  more  of  less  of  the  tissue 
beneath.  The  presence  of  silica  gives  to  the  straw  a 
corresponding  degree  of  hardness  and  smooth  finish. 
The  amount  of  silica  is  sufficient  in  many  cases  to  pre- 
serve the  form  of  the  cells  even  after  the  complete  ex- 
traction of  the  cellulose  and  other  materials  by  suitable 
reagcnt^s.  An  analysis  of  four  samples  of  straw  for 
silica  gave  the  following  percentages  of  the  total  dry 
matter. 

Barley 2.07     Bve 2.18 

1.78  2.14 

Oats 3.46     Wheat 2.30 

3.46  2.44 

It  is  the  amount  of  silica  in  the  superficial  tissites 
which  renders  the  surface  so  very  hard  and  resistant. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  same  result  is  seen  in  the  sur- 
face tissues  especially  of  bamboo,  rattan,  and  the  like.' 

Zacaton  (Elieampes  macroura)  according  to  Brand 
and  Murrill  (1915)  contains  silica  to  the  amount  of  6.5 
to  7.5  on  the  total  straw.     This  is  "very  high."" 

In  the  preparation  of  pap;'r  indji  the  peetose  is  al- 
tered, setting  the  cells  free  from  each  other,  and  the 
cells  are  more  or  less  delignified.  The  delignifieation 
is  carried  on  much  further  in  bleached  pulp  than  in 
the  unbleached  jiulps.  Papers  sub.jected  in  manufac- 
ture to  a  20  per  cent  and  to  a  15  per  cent  lime  cook,  and 
a  "Kraft"  paper  all  showed  i)ronounced  lignin  reac- 
tions with  the  Klason  and  with  the  Cross  and  Bevan 
methods,  while  bleached  papers  frcm  wheat  straw  sub- 
jected to  a  6  and  a  10  hour  soda  cook,  and  from  oat,  gave 
only  very  slight  lignin  reactions.  An  unbleached  oat 
gave  a  distinctly  stronger  lignin  reaction. 


'The  following  figures  ai-c  .irfni-diMl  h\-  ( '.  Wehnier 
(1911): 

Total  awli.  of  wliicli  silicn 

constitutes 

Barlev 5-7  9^ 50-60  parts 

Oat 50-66      " 

Rye 5-10     60-70      " 

Wheat 3-5      50-60      " 

These  figures  are  much  highei'  than  'the  jirevious 
given,  but  of  course  no  ade(piatc  comparison  may  be 
instituted  without  due  I'cgard  1o  plac(>  effect  and  other 
pos.sible  conditions. 

(To  be  continued.) 


U.S.  PAPER  INDUSTRY  CONVALESCENT. 

Fedei'al  Ti'adc  Commission  statistics  covering  the 
American  paper  indu.sti-y  for  August  indicate  a  con- 
siderable improvement  in  the  I'elative  position  at  the 
end  of  the  month  compared  with  its  beginning.  Pro- 
duction of  all  grades  of  paper  by  the  mills  covered  in 
the  report  totalled  442,519  ton.s  while  shipments 
a.'nounted  to  448,054  tons,  shipnuMits  exceeding  ]>ro- 
duction  by  6,535.  Stocks  on  hand  at  mills  amounted 
to  274,009  tons  at  the  end  of  the  month  compared  with 
279,544  tons  at  the  beginning,  a  reduction  of  5,535  tons. 
Every  kind  of  paper  showed  a  decrease  in  stocks  on 
hand  except  newsprint,  of  which  stocks  had  increased 
by  1,609  tons.  Book  pajx'r  stocks  decrea.sed  2.409  tons, 
paj^er  hoard  1,444;  boxboard  2,257;  wra])ping  1.101: 
bag  309;  fine  paper  1,482;  tissue  634;  hanging  667; 
felts  1,481;  miscellaneous,  1,153.  Newsprint  stocks 
equalled  six  days'  average  output  of  all  mills;  book 
paper,  11  days';  paper  board,  9  days';  wrapi)ing  paper 
26  days';  bag  pa^je;',  5  days';  fine  paper.  :i2  days": 
tissue  paper,  14  days";  hanging  paper,  33  days';  felt 
and  building  pajier.  9  days" ;  and  miscellaneous  22  days" 
average  output. 

Shipments  of  pulp  of  all  kinds  for  the  month  totalled 
39,544  tons,  which  added  to  186.362  tons  used  by  the 
protlucing  mills  made  a  total  of  225,906  tons  used  or 
shipped  again.st  a  total  production  of  195,176  tons,  an 
excess  of  used  and  shipped  over  production  of  30,530 
tons.  Stocks  on  hand  showed  a  decrease  of  30.730  dur- 
ing the  month.  Groundwood  pulp  stocks  at  the  end 
of  the  month  equalled  35  days'  average  output  of  re- 
porting mills;  News  .sulphite,  9  days';  bleached  sul- 
phite, 2  days';  mitseherlieh  sulphite,  9  days';  .sulphate. 
15  days';  soda  pulp,  7  days',  and  mill  stocks  of  other 
than  wood  pulp,  4  days'  average  output.  The  total 
mill  stocks  of  all  grades  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the 
month  equalled  20  days'  average  output. 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  these  figures  is  that 
increased  activity  in  all  pulp  and  paper  mills  is  im- 
minent. With  shipments  exceeding  production  in  prac- 
tically all  lines  and  stocks  on  hand  showing  serious  de- 
pletion it  is  inevitable  that  an  exhausted  market  must 
shortly  re.sult  in  increased  demand  and  a  general  bet- 
terment of  the  industry's  situation.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  the  inerea.sed  demand  is  already  making  it- 
self manifest. 


The  Iroiiuois  Falls  Baseball  Club  has  won  the  Hamil- 
ton B.  Mills  cup  twice  in  succession  in  the  Northern 
Ontario  Baseball  As.sociation.  and  now  has  permanent 
possession  of  the  trophy. 


T.  &  N.  0.  GOING  NORTH. 

T.  and  N,  0.  Railway  extension  work  will  be  eom- 
menced  this  winter  upon  a  seventy  mile  right  of  wa>' 
noi'thward  out  of  Cochrane  to  Smoky  Falls.  The  es- 
timated cost  of  the  extension  is  .^3. 500.000.  This  deci 
sioii  of  the  (Tovernment  to  go  ahead  with  clearance  and 
construction  was  announced  yesterday  by  Premier 
Drury  upon  his  return  to  Toronto,  following  a  confer 
ence  with  members  of  ilic  T.  and  N.  O.  Commission  in 
rnirthern  Ontario. 

Besides  tapping  a  count  ly  of  woiulerful  agricultural, 
lumbering  and  miiun-al  possibilities,  the  new  line  will 
pass  the  big  power  development  on  the  Frederick  House 
River. 

W^hile  the  extension  has  long  been  urgently  pres.sed 
by  north  countrymen  as  necessary  to  the  developnn^nt  of 
northern  Ontario,  the  Premier  .said  that  the  early  com- 
mencement was  partially  with  a  view  to  relieving  mi- 
employment  conditions. 


The  plant  of  W.  H.  White,  tank  m^ker,  Montreal  way 
destroyed  by  fire  last  Mondflv  night. 


October  6,  1921. 
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PROTECTING  WOOD  PILES  WITH  SPRINKLERS. 

Through  the  kiuduess  of  Mv.  A.  L.  l);i\ve,  we  have 
been  fortunate  in  obtaininji'  the  aeeompanyiiig  photo- 
graphs showing  tlie  efieient  manner  in  wliieh  the  giant 
wood  pih^  of  the  Spanisli  River  Pulp  and  Paper  JMills 
at  the  Soo  is  protected  from  fire.  It  has  been  shown 
that  a  fire  once  started  in  such  a  pile  cannot  be  ex- 
tinguished with  ordinary  e<(ui|)m('nt  and  water  supply. 


Hoiv  the  Pile  Looks  j'nnti   llic  ('niinl. 

and  even  under  tlie  most  favorable  conditions  for  fight- 
ing, the  fire  must  be  discovered  and  fouglit  within  the 
first  fifteen  minutes  of  the  bhize. 

Figure  1  sliows  tlie  wood  pile  as  it  appears  from  the 
canal. 

Figure  2  shows  a  ehise  view  of  an  individual  nozzle. 

Fiffure  3  shows  the  verv  effective  manner  in  which 


Closc-iip  of  (I   Spniii   Nozzle. 

the  water  is  distributed  over  the  whole  sui-face  of  the 
pile  and  is  proof  of  tlie  efficiency  of  this  .system  as  in- 
surance against  a  disastrous  fire.  It  will  not  be  diffi- 
cult to  understand  why,  during  the  past  summer,  the 
mist  enveloping  the  wood  pile  so  resembled  smoke  that 


the  comjiany  was  repeatedly  advised  by  passing  steam- 
ers that  the  log  pile  was  on  fire. 

Aftei'  considerable  investigation  of  nozzles  for  tlie 
purjiose,  it  was  decided  to  use  the  No.  :5B  and  41)  sizes 
made  by  tlie  Spra.v  p]ngine  Company  of  lioston.  The 
])ressure  of  108  pounds  per  .s(iiiare  inch  is  maintained 
on  tlie  lines.  Tlie  method  of  carrying  feeders  with 
short  stand  pipes  to  the  nozzles  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
illustrations. 

The  introduction  of  this  sy.stem  of  ju-otectioii,  and  in 
fact  the  arousing  of  the  industry  in  general  to  the  wis- 
dom of  preventing  fires  as  the  best  insurancf,  is  largely 
due  to  the  educational  efforts  along  this  line  by  Mr. 
F.  J.  Iloxie  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association, 
P)Oston.  Several  excellent  articles  b.v  Mr.  Hoxie  have 
a])peared  during  the  last  couple  of  years  in  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine. 


■HARD  TIMES"  SOFTENED  BY  PUBLIC  WORKS. 

There  is  notliing  novel  in  the  suggesti(ni  that  in 
■"hard  times"'  there  should  be  liberal  exjienditures  for 
for  juiblic  woi'ks.  All  economists  agree  as  to  the  wis- 
dom of  swell  action  liut  it  has  not  been  sufficiently 
emphasized  that  the  only  class  of  employer  capable  of 
"saying  it  with  jobs""  is  the  public;  for  the  public,  un- 
like the  average  individual  or  stock  company,  i.s  able  to 
make  an  investment  without  .securing  an  immediate  re- 
turn upn  it. 

That  investments  in  most  public  works  are  ultimately 
profitable  to  the  public  there  is  little  doubt.  That  pub- 
lic improvements  have  been  subnormal  for  six  years 
is  beyond  (juestion.  The  immediate  beginning  of 
cnougli  public'  improvements  to  catch  up  with  the  six- 
year  deficiency  will  do  more,  I  believe,  to  start  a  gen- 
eral l)iisiness  revival  than  can  be  accom|ilislied  in  any 
other  way. 

It  should  l)e  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  money  si)e'Ut 
for  imblic  iniprovements  during  1916  to  1920  should  be 
divided  by  two,  in  order  to  make  comparisons  with  pre- 
war expenditures,  for  construction  costs  were  approxi- 
mately doubled  throughout  that  period.  Common  la- 
bor is  now  only  ")0  jier  cent,  and  skilled  const  ruction 
labor  is  about  60  per  cent  above  the  prewar  level.  Per 
capita  money  is  60  per  cent  above  the  prewar  level  and 
will  probably  not  vary  much  fi'om  its  new  level  for 
several  .vears.  During  the  past  80  years — as  far  back 
as  reliable  data  exist.s — the  wage  level  in  America  has 
moved  in  harmony  with  the  per  cajiita  money.  Ilenee 
it  is  safe  to  assume  that  construction  wages  are  now, 
in  most  cities,  and  in  90  days  will  be  in  nearly  every 
eit.v,  at  a  relatively  permanent  level. 

Hence  the   public  has  little  or  nothing  to   gain   by 

waiting  for  the  lower  construction  wages,  whereas  it 

has  much  to  gain  by  starting  a  business  revival  such  as 

will  follow  a  l)ig  era  of  construction. 

Halbert  P.  Gillette. 

Editor.  ENGINEERING  AND  rONTKACTING. 


i\lr.  R.  S.  Kellogg,  Secretary  of  the  News|u-int  Ser- 
vice Bureau,  was  a  visitor  in  ]\Iontreal,  Toronto  and 
Thorold.  this  week.  While  in  Canada,  ]\Ir.  Kellogg, 
\v  ho  is  also  secretary  of  the  International  Committee 
on  Textbooks,  conferred  with  the  Education  com- 
mittee of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  re- 
garding plans  for  educational  work  in  the  industry. 


.1  Perpetual  Fog  Envelopes  the  Wood. 


It  may  be  no  disgrace  to  be  defeated, 
grace  to  stay  defeated. 


It  is  a  di.s 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 
A-1;  C-5.  Molds  and  Wood  Destroyers.  Paper,  x.wii, 
(Mareh  2,  1921).  In  tlic  early  stages  of  their  growth 
iiKilds  and  wood  destroying  fungi  sometimes  liave  a 
similar  appearance  and  there  is  no  simple  means  by 
wliieli  the  iumlK-rmaii  and  wood  users  ean  separate 
them  at  sight.  The  eharacteristie  feature  of  niold 
growth  on  wood  is  thei  fact  that  the  minute  tli reads 
whieli  enter  tin-  wood  do  not  bore  into  th5  wood  fibers 
or  dissolve  them  away;  but  pass  through  the  spaces 
between  the  fibers  or  enter  them  through  the  natural 
openings,  or  pits,  which  are  found  in  the  walls  of  cer- 
tain cells.  The  wood  destroying  fungi  are  able  to  send 
their  threads  right  through  the  wood  fibers,  breaking 
down  the  cell  walls  and  utilizing  portions  of  this  de- 
eonvposed  matei'ial  as  food.  This  action  produces  I'ot 
or  decay.  The  principal  economic  loss  caused  by  molds 
is  through  the  staining  or  discoloration  of  the  wood. 
No  greater  in,jury  may  be  caused  by  the  wood  des- 
troyers in  their  early  stages. — A.P.-C. 

A-6.  Substitutes  for  Coal.  EMILIO  DAMOUR. 
Chimie  et  Industrie,  v,  11-7  (Jan.  1921).  The  main 
ciiaracteristic  common  to  wood,  peat  and  lignite  which 
are  named  as  substitutes  for  coal,  is  the  high  content  of 
moisture  or  combined  water,  which  may  reach  85  to  90 
percent  in  the  case  of  freshly  extracted  peat.  This 
greatly  decreases  the  ■■industrial  calorific  value" 
(defined  as  the  calorific  vulue  obtained  by  means  of  a 
constant  pressure  bomb  calorimeter  in  which  tlie  air 
is  introduced  at  lo"  Cent,  and  the  products  of  combus- 
tion taken  out  at  100"  Cent.)  and  the  temperature  of 
combustion;  so  that  in  many  cases  under  ordinary  con- 
diti(nis  it  is  not  possible  to  obtaiji  more  than  40  per- 
cent of  the  utilizaliU"  energy  of  the  fuel.  The  most 
obvious  remedy  is  to  dry  the  material.  Methods  are 
discussed  for  gasifying  and  recovering  by-products. 
Though  tlic  problem  of  the  utilization  of  these  lower 
grades  of  fuels  cannot  be  considered  as  completely 
solved,  very  ai)i)reciable  progress  has  been  made,  and 
several  plants  in  France  are  now  working  quite  satis- 
factorily without  any  coal.  By  combining  scientific 
foresti-y  and  cutting  methods  with  modern  furnace 
equipment,  the  saving  effected  can  be  raised  from  10 
to  l.')  percent  to  40  to  TjO  percent. — A.  P.-C. 

A-12  Elastic  Properties  of  Gelatin  Jellies.  S.  ]<]. 
SIIEPPAKI)  and  S.  S.  SWKKT.  J.  Am.  Chem.  Soc, 
xliii,  539-47  (March  1921).  Measurements  of  the  rigid- 
ity of  gelatin  jellies  are  given,  showing  that  the  jellies 
follow  Uooke's  law  nearly  up  to  the  breaking  point. 
—A.  P.-C. 

A-15.  Action  of  Dilute  Mineral  Acids  on  Cellulose. 
A.  WOIIL  and  K.  BLl'MKICH.  Z.  angew.  Chem.,  xxxiv, 
17-18  (1921).  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xl,  158  A  (March  15, 
1921).  The  in.soluble  residue  (hydro-cellulos-e)  remain- 
ing .»fter  prolonged  heating  of  cellulose  with  dilute 
acids  is  of  thei  natin-e  of  a  reversion  product  rather 
than  an  intermediate  degradation  jiroduct;  such  resi- 
dues are  often  more  resistant  to  hydrolysis  than  the 
original  cellulose,  and  unsuitable  for  fodder  owing  to 
their  indigestibility.  In  the  hydrolysis  of  cotton  cellu- 
lose by  0.5-3  per  cent  hydrochloric  acid  at  100°  Cent., 


A■^^(;>^lATlON  , 


th,'  cuiiric  reducing  powers  of  the  residue  and  the  solu- 
tion were  determined  at  different  stages.  When,  after 
a  certain  period  of  heating,  the  solution  was  separated 
from  the  residue  and  both  were  further  heated  separ- 
ately with  acid  of  the  same  eoucentration,  more  total 
rediu^ting  sugar  was  formed  than  when  the  heating  was 
continued  without  any  such  separation.  It  is  concluded 
that  reducing  sugars  which  have  already  passed  into 
solution  interact,  on  continued  heating, with  the  residue 
in  the  colloidal  phase,  and  form  reversion  products. — 
A.P.-C. 

B-4.  Gasification  of  Wood  and  Wood  Waste  in  Pro- 
ducers. CWOSDZ.  Bremstoff-Chem.,  ii  (1920:  J.  Soc. 
Chem.  Ind.,  xl,  137A  (March  15,  1921).  It  is  necessary 
to  remove  moisture  from  wood  gas  to  secure  high  flame 
temperatures,  and  tarry  matter  if  the  wood  gas  is  to 
be  used  in  gas  engines.  The  latter  is  specially  impor- 
tant and  the  methods  employed  in  gas  producers  o!' 
English,  Frencli  and  American  types  are  described  in 
more  detail.  One  consists  of  a  producer  into  which  air 
is  below  a  horizontal  grate,  and  fitted  with  a  ball  and 
charging  hopper.  Cooling  and  partial  separation  of 
tar  and  dust  are  effected  in  a  vertical  tower  fitted  with 
a  water  spray.  Purification  is  completed  in  a  centrifugal 
gas  cleaner  followed  by  an  impact  tar  separator.  The 
charge  of  wood  waste  must  be  well  mixed  if  the  degree 
of  coarseness  varies,  and  a  proportion  of  fines  is  ad- 
vantageous. Another  producer  has  superposed  a  tall 
distillation  shaft  and  is  capable  of  dealing  with  wood 
waste  above  20  mm.  size  if  containing  not  more  tiian 
25  percent  of  water. — A.  P.-C. 

E-2.  Extraction  of  Sulphite  Waste  Liquors  with 
Ether  and  Benzene.  B.  Ilol,:\lBER(;.  Sventk.  Kem. 
Tidskr.,  xxxii.  5(i-67  (1920)  ;  Chem.  Zentr.,  ixc.  IW  75:! 
(1920);  J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xxxii,  113-4A  (Feb.  28, 
1921).  The  extraction  of  sulphite  liquor  with  ether 
yields  a  tarry  substance  and  a  white,  crystalline  com- 
pound, termed  sulphite  liquor  lactone  (CglliOo.OCII.t)- 
The  latter  forms  square  plates  or  flat  prisms,  melting- 
|)oint  250-225°  Cent.,  soluble  in  ether,  alcohol,  and 
meth,\"l  alcohol,  very  soluble  in  acetone,  but  only 
slightly  solul)le  in  water.  Sulphuric  acid  converts  the 
lactone  into  a  monosulphonic  acid:  on  subsequent  treat- 
ment with  water  a  h.vdroxy-acid  is  formed.  The  lactone 
is  only  slowly  dissolveil  by  sodium  carbonate  solutiou. 
but  is  readily  dissolved  in  sodium  oi-  potassium  iiydrox- 
idc,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  bv  carl)(ni  dioxide 
—A.  P.-C. 

E-2.  Action  of  Sulphurous  Acid  on  Fermentation  by 
Yeast.  R.  HACCLrXD,  Biochem.  Z.,  ciii  299-305 
(April  15,  1920);  Chimie  et  Industrie,  v,  158  (Feb. 
1921'!.  The  toxic  action  exerted  by  sulphurous  acid  on 
ihe  fermenting  power  of  yeast  must  be  attributed  to  the 
undissoeiated  portion  of  the  acid.  The  inhibitory- 
jiower  reaches  a  raaxin;nm  for  a  0.007  normal  solution 
of  SO,  fori  Gm.  of  yeast  in  25  Cc.  of  liquid.  At  a  con- 
centration of  0.001  normal  fcrnu'nting  ]iower  of  the 
veast  is  increascil.  The  inhibitory  action  of  sodium 
sulphite  is  comparable  to  that  of  potassium  sulphate. 
The  inhibitory  action  exhibited  by  sodium  sulphite 
when   added  to  yeast   is  but   temporary.     Potassium 
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sulphate  favors  fermeutatiou,  which  increases  25  per- 
cent in  a  0.2  normal  solution  of  potassium  sulphate. 
Aecordiuf;'  to  Euler,  there  is  ;iii  adsorption  phe- 
nomenon (Eulei-  and  Cassel,  Z.  Physiol.  Chem.,  Ixxxvi, 
122,  191:^).— A.  I'.-C. 

E-5.  Uniform  Digester  Chip  Charges.  Paper,  xxviii, 
1  (.\lar(di  9,  1921  )  ;  Chem.  Met.  Eng.,  xxiv,  612  (April 
t),  1921  j  ;  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  382  (April  7,  1921).  Data 
obtained  in  ii.  niill-scide  study  by  the  U.  8.  Forest  Pro- 
ducts Laboratorj-  indicate  that  the  digester  charge  is, 
in  most  instances,  a  reliable  unit  for  pulp  mill  opera- 
tions, provided  the  operation  is  uninterrupted  and  the 
soundness  and  species  of  wood  do  not  vary. — A.  P.-C. 

E  0;  F-0.  New  Wood  Digestion  Process.  Dr.  BRUNO 
POSSANER.  Wochenblatt  fur  Papierfabrikation,  Hi. 
26  (.June  :iO,  1921  i.  (Translated  by  West  in  Paper 
Trade  Journal,  Aug.  18,  1921.).  Possauer  in  a  lecture 
mentioned  a  large  number  of  patents  which  have  lately 
been  secured  with  a  view  to  protecting  new  features  in 
pulping  operations  for  the  preparation  of  pure  fiber 
for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  cellulose  esters,  photo- 
graphic paper  and  textiles.  Lignocellulose  and  similar 
compounds  are  colloidal  absorption  entities  which  do 
not  obey  the  laws  of  simple  chemical  compounds  and 
these  views  are  at  the  bottom  of  new  processes  for  tlie 
digestion  of  wood  by  step-wise  processes  and  by  the 
successive  use  of  specific  solvents  and  chemical  re- 
agents. One  group  of  investigators  suggests  the  alter- 
nate action  of  alkalies  and  acids  and  in  this  way  more 
dilute  solution  can  be  used  and  better  cellulose  results 
and  larger  yields  are  obtained.  Step-wise  digestion 
with  dilute  and  then  with  concentrated  solutions  has 
been  tried  and  also  the  digestion  of  wood  with  mild 
I'cageids  with  either  a  prelimiuary  or  simultaneous 
treatment  with  liydrolyzing  reagents.  Both  organic 
and  inorganic  reagents  have  been  used.  Fifteen  per- 
cent of  the  impurities  in  pulp  have  been  removed  by 
treating  the  pulj)  with  enzynu'S;  acid  chloi'ides  have 
also  been  emi)loyed  as  well  as  oxidizing  reagents  as 
bydi'ogen  peroxide,  oxigen  and  air.  Mention  is  made 
of  bagasse  as  a  source  of  fiber  as  well  as  of  a  by-pro- 
duct which  may  have  some  value  as  a  foodstuff  for 
cattle.  In  the  preparation  of  fiber  for  text'le  purposes, 
fibers  of  less  than  10  mm.  leii<itli  are  useless,  and  the 
fiber  muftt  be  of  uniform  length.  Consequently  the 
digestion  process  must  be  carefully  carried  out  and  a 
mild  treatment  is  necessary.  Mention  is  made  of  the 
impi-egnation  of  wood  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  The 
wood  retains  tiie  acid  but  the  bast  of  tin;  wood  may  ho 
freed  from  the  acid  by  washing  and  is  not  injured.  A 
process  which  may  be  applied  to  the  linen  industry,  in 
place  of  the  present  strong  alkaline  treatment  may  be 
Ijeneficial.  Many  plants,  as  hemp,  contain  only  a  small 
]iercentage  of  bast  fiber  suitable  for  spinning,  but  a 
large  proportion  of  fibers  fitted  for  papermaking.  In 
some  instances,  the  short  fibei's  liavie  been  separated 
from  the  long.— II.  K.  W. 

F-4.  Uniform  Cooking  Acid.  Paper,  xxviii,  1  (March 
9,  1921).  \'ery  luii-r  description  of  a  series  of  satisfac- 
tory controls  for  obtaining  a  uniform  cooking  acid: 
Crandon  melted  sulphur  feed  attachment  for  rotary 
sulphur  burners,  autmnatic  draft  control  for  the  pre- 
pention  of  snlilinial  inn  dI'  snipluir.  Crandon  acid  con- 
trol.—A.  I'.-C. 

F-5.  Improved  Process  for  Cooking  Sulphate  and 
Soda  Pulp.  UEK.M.WX  (!E^■^:KS.  V.  S.  patent,  num- 
ber not  given.  Paper  Trade  Journal,  Sept.  1.  1921. 
page  '54.  The  direct  injection  of  steam  into  the  diges- 
ters in  the  soda  and  sulphate  process  dilutes  the  licpior. 


The  objection  is  avoided  in  the  indirect  method  of  heat- 
ing, but  the  heat  of  the  steam  is  not  as  efficiently  util- 
ized. In  the  present  i)rocess,  the  digestion  liquor  is 
heated  in  a  direct  fired  boiler.  Chips  and  a  part  of  the 
liquor  used  for  the  digestion  are  introduced  into  the 
digester  and  the  rest  of  the  liquor,  preheated  in  the 
boiler,  is  forced  by  its  own  steam  pressure  either  into 
the  top  or  bottom  of  the  digester.  Steam  from  the 
boiler  is  used  to  conk  the  chips.  The  improved  process 
and  apparatus  avoids  the  necessity  of  employing  a 
water  fed  boiler  to  supply  steam  for  the  digestion.  The 
cooking  liquor  is  concentrated  by  the  heating  in  the 
boiler  and  can  be  introduced  as  a'dilnte  solution.  The 
liquor  in  the  digester  can  be  kept  at  such  a  concentra- 
tion that  expensive  steam  evaporation  and  extra  fuel 
are  not  required  for  the  recovery  of  the  alkali  from 
the  resulting  black  liquor.  The  introduction  of  highlv 
preheated  liquor  into  the  freshly  charged  digester  re- 
duces the  cooking  time.  No  circulating  ])ump  is  re- 
(luired  as  the  liquor  can  be  forced  into  the  digester  by 
means  of  the  steam  pressure  in  the  boiler. — H.  E.  W. 

G-8.  Decker  Rolls  for  Pulp.  Gei man  patent  338.699, 
class  r)5l);  Wochenblatt  fur  Papierfab.,  xxxiii,  267-i 
(August  20,  1921).  In  the  case  of  some  rolls  used  for 
jiressing  the  water  from  pulp,  the  canals  which  have 
been  inserted  with  a  view  to  aiding  in  removing  the 
water,  have  aUowed  it  to  run  through  and  again 
moisten  the  pressed  sheet.  The  roll  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  aforementioned  patent  is  said  to  be  free 
from  this  disadvantage,  for  it  is  provided  with  flanges 
which  hold  in  place  several  rings  separated  from  eaeii 
othi.M'  by  him  disks  of  a  diameter  smaller  than  that  of 
the  rings.  There  are  thus  slits  between  the  rings  and 
the  slit  is  deeper  than  it  is  wide.  The  pidp  does  not 
become  pressed  into  the  slit  and  the  water  which  is 
pressed  out  of  it  is  cari-ied  away  from  the  seat  of  jiress- 
\ii-e  as  the  i-i)Il  turns.  — II.  ]•].  \\". 

HO.  Notes  on  Bleach  and  Bleaching.  FKA.XK  1). 
LIBHV.  Paper,  xxvii.  26  (March  2,  1921).  Brief  out- 
line of  the  development  of  the  u.se  of  chlorine  as  bleach- 
agent  in  the  pulj)  and  pai)er  industry,  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  th-  method  of  use  of  bleaching  jiivwder.  li(|uid 
chlorine,  and  electrolytic  bleach,  aiuf  the  comparison 
of  th  l)leai-liinii-  df  rags  and  of  sulphite. — A. P.-C. 

K-6.  Re-covering  Newsprint.  CIIAKLES  BASKKK- 
VILLE  ami  KKSTOX  STKVEXSOX.  J.  Ind  &  Eng 
Chem.  xiii.  213-4  (March  19211  Paper,  xxviii,  4  i.Mar.-h 
30,  1921).  For  every  ton  of  old  newspapers  to  be  treat- 
ed about  6011)  of  caustic  soda  uv  2001b  of  soda  ash  with 
about  10011)  of  AnuM-ican  fuller's  earth,  are  placed  in 
the  pulping  machine  ami  heated  to  50°  Cent.  The 
paper  should  be  ])erfectly  pulped,  and  thorough! v 
washed,  requiring  about  one-fourth  less  water  than  for 
bookstock.  The  product  may  be  bleached  by  treat- 
ment with  a  solution  of  SO.,  which  gives  a  product  as 
white  as.  if  not  whiter  than,  the  original  unprinted 
paper.  In  practice  the  bleaching  has  been  acconipli.sh- 
ed  in  fifteen  minutes  in  the  cold  with  a  consumption  of 
2011)  of  SO,,  per  ton  of  old  (lapcrs — A.  P.-C. 

K-6.  Regenerating  Book  Paper.  CIl.ARLES  BASK- 
KKVILLE  an, I  ( '.  :\I.  JOYiK.  J.  Ind.  &  Eng.  Chem., 
xiii.  214-r)  u'^lar.-h  1921);  Paper,  xxviii,  4  (March  3o! 
1921).  In  reclaiming  bookstock  an  alkaline  solution 
is  required  to  saponify  the  sajxinifiable  oil  in  the  vehi- 
cle of  the  printers  ink:  certain  solvents,  such  as  kero- 
seiu'  or  gazoline  teml  to  loosen  the  ink  by  dissolving 
the  binder,  aiul  a  solvent,  e,g.,  pine  oil,  for  the  rosin 
used  in  sizing  the  paper.  The  authors  u.se  borax(lOlb), 
(Continued  on  page  1032.) 
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CHEMICAL    CONTROL    FOR    DE-INKING    PAPER. 

l;y  ('.  .M.  J0V(;K. 
(Repi-iutc.l   IroiTi  {."heiiiical  and  Metallurgical  En- 

friiicoring,  Vol.  25,  No.  6. 
During  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  yenrs,  iiuiii  tous 
methods  for  de-inking  waste  paper  have  heen  proposed. 
Many  of  these  have  been  tried  on  a  large  scale  in  vol  v- 
ing  great  expenditure  for  equipment  ami  mulenals. 
The  net  res\ilt  of  all  this  effort,  however-,  may  h;-  ex- 
pressed by  saying  that  most  mill>»  are  just  where  they 
started.  The  paper  maker  of  today  has  little  faith  in 
new  di?-inking  processes;  he  is  not  inclined  to  spend 
any  time  or  money  trying  them.  For  this  reason  lie 
is  called  narrow  and  nnprogressive. 

A  careful  study  of  the  causes  of  these  failures  wouhl 
justify  the  paper  maker  in  his  attitude.  Many  of  those 
'who  have  pro^rosed  de-inking  methods  have  never  seen 
a  mill  at  all,  do  not  have  the  working  knowledge  to 
take  account  of  the  int:'rrelations  of  the  market  for 
raw  materials  and  finished  paper,  cost  of  chemicals, 
and  special  mill  conditions.  There  is  no  need  for  extra 
refinement  in  de-inking  newsprint  wlnen  the,  ou\y  use 
for  the  finished  pulp  is  box  board  and  cardboard  filler. 
There  is  no  use  in  recommending  chemicals  worth  more 
than  the  pulp. 

A  valuable  proosss  for  recovering  newsprint,  dis- 
covered by  Baskerville  and  Stevenson\  has  not  re- 
ceived the  attention  it  des.3rve.s  becaiise  it  has  not  pro- 
vided for  the  mill  difficulties  in  handling  slack  sized 
paper.  Mill  superintendents  immediately  raised  the 
quiestion  whether  newsprint  can  be  used  successfully 
in  quantity  on  account  of  its  rapid  absoriition  of  water 
and  tendency  to  form  bunches  difficult  to  disintegrate. 
A  mass  of  n'cwsprint  introduced  rapidly  into  a  de-mk- 
ing  bath  accumulates  near  the  top,  forming  an  unwieldy 
wet  mass  which  will  obten  break  a  paddle  b?:fore  it 
disintegrates.  Without  waiting  to  see  how  this  trouble 
may  be  overcome,  mill  men,  with  recollections  of  previ- 
ous failures,  do  not  car.a  to  consider  the  process.  So  the 
old  soda  boil,  followed  by  washing  of  the  resultant 
steaming,  bad  smelling,  yellow  mass,  persists  while 
chemists  look  on  with  disgust  at  the  primitive  mill 
methods  which  are  being  used. 

After  such  a  ps.ssimistic  beginning,  the  reader  of 
this  paper  will  not  expect  a  solution  of  this  important 
problem  and  the  writer  will  not  be  sanguine  enough 
even  to  attempt  to  propose  on?.  However,  a  few  gen- 
eral principles  have  been  developed  out  of  years  of 
wide  effort  with  small  results,  and  these  will  be  set 
forth  in  the  hope  that  they  will  suggest  improvements 
which  some  mill  men  may  find  adapted  to  their  con- 
ditions. 

Apparatus  and  Treatment. 
In  preparing  book  stock  and  iK'Wsprint.  it  is  highly 
desirable  to  loosen  the  ink  before  subjecting  the  stock 
to  any  pulping  process^  which  imbeds  the  ink  in  the 
fiber  in  such  a  way  that  its  removal  is  impossible.  It 
is  also  desirabLei  to  use  the  mildest  possible  chemical 
treatment,  best  accomplished  by  adjusting  the  amount 
of  soda  ash  to  a  minimum  quantity.  A  temi)eratiire 
somewhat  less  than  boiling  is  an  undoubted  advantage 
as  it  makes  it  possible  to  turn  out  a  pulp  less  tendered 
and  less  yellow. 

Had  the  outside  chemist  not  already  discredited 
himself  by  pro])osing  chemicals  whose  price  is  out  of 
reason,   and   apparatus  too   expensive   or   unwieldy   to 


handle,  he  might  make  a  I'eal  impruveiiient  in  the  aver- 
age mill  by  painstaking  adjustment  of  the  factors 
mentioned. 

For  de-inking  hath,  a  holier  can  be  fitt'd  up  for 
external  circulation  by  connecting  it  at  tiie  bottom  to 
the  intake  of  a  rotary  pump  which  discharges  tan- 
gentially  near  the  top  of  the  boiler.  By  means  of  a 
V-valve  connection,  the  contents  of  the  boiler  can  be 
l)umped  to  the  washer  with  de-inking  chemicals  in  an 
ordinary  heater  used  with  the  roll  Ifted  clear  of  the 
bed  plate  (so  that  tlie  ink  will  not  be  ground  into  the 
fiber),  with  a  steam  supply  to  raise  the  temperature  of 
the  contents  nearly  to  boiling.  If  the  beater  has  been 
used  only  for  cold  water  previously,  the  wooden  filler 
between  the  roll  knives  .should  be  treated  to  withstand 
hot  water.  For  removing  the  loosened  ink  a  Lancaster 
washei-  has  hecii  used  successfully  by  maii\-  mills. 
Chemical  Control  Required. 

The  form  of  ap|)aratus  used  is  less  important  than 
the  careful  chemical  control  of  the  process.  To  obtain 
the  desired  quality  of  product,  maximum  production 
and  minimum  cost  of  chemicals  the  following  factoi-s 
must  be  considered:  (1)  Watio  of  watr-r  to  weight  of 
paper  treated,  (2)  amount  and  kind  of  chemicals  used. 
(3)  rate  of  circulation  of  alkaline  bath,  (4)  tempera- 
ture, and  (5)  time.  Increasing  proportions  of  water 
make  the  pulp  flow  more  freely  so  that  the  ink  is  more 
readily  loosened  by  the  chemical  treatment.  The  amount 
is  of  course  limited  inasmuch  as  too  large  a  jiroportion 
of  water  curtails  the  production.  The  more  freely  the 
pulp  flows  and  the  greater  the  agitation,  the  smaller 
the  amount  of  chemicals  required,  because  they  will 
more  readily  come  in  contact  with  the  pulp.  It  is  im- 
portant to  have  perfect  circulation  in  order  to  avoid 
the  possibility  of  a  bunch  of  paper  lodging  somewhere 
until  the  chemical  treatment  is  ended  and  then  becom- 
ing free  and  distributing  ink  specks  throhghout  the 
whole  mass.  Not  infrequently  excess  chemicals  are 
added  to  overcome  defects  in  reality  caused  by  i)oor 
circulation,  a  practice  which  adds  to  the  expense  and 
tenders  and  yellows  the  fiber.  The  adjustment  of  the 
temperature  is  also  important  as  too  little  heat  impairs 
the  chemical  action  and  too  much  heat  degrades  the 
fiber.  The  time  of  treatment  should  be  determined  by 
taking  sami)les  every  lo  minutes  and  washing  them  on 
a  screen  and  continuing  the  treatment  until  no  more 
ink  specks  appear. 

The  sueoess  of  the  chemical  control  depends  on  the 
intelligent  co-operation  of  the  chemist  with  the  mill 
superintendent,  a  condition  which  now  seems  to  exist 
oiil\-  in  the  largest  mills. 


The  completion  of  the  trial  run  of  the  Premier  Paper 
Mills  at  Klip  River,  (Jermiston,  near  Johannesburg, 
marks  the  iiiceiifion  of  iiaper  manufacture  in  the  Fnion 
of  South  Africa.  At  iiresent  the  |)roduction  i^  confin- 
ed to  wrapping  paper,  but  it. is  intended  to  manufacture 
other  grades  of  paper  as  the  position  of  tlie  enterprise 
becomes  consolidated.     (S.  Afr.  J.  Ind..  -lune  lifJI.')     , 
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The  Town  Council  at  Iroquois  Falls  is  planning  a 
public  market.  The  one  at  Ilaileybury  has  proved  such 
a  great  sncces.s,  both  as  giving  farmers  a  chance  to 
market  their  products  efficiently,  and  housekee]iers  to 
buy  fresh  goods  at  fair  prices  that  the  hig  paper  town 
wants  to  do  the  same.  The  townsite  Office  has  an- 
nounced ]u-ices  of  stove  wood  for  the  winter  as  .i<9.00 
per  cord  for  tamarack  and  -tlO  for  hii-ch.  all  cut  Ki  inch 
lengths. 
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As  slatfd  ediloriHlly  last  week,  llic  year,  1921,  will 
be  remembered  as  a  bad  fire  year.  It  was  brouirlit  out 
at  a  meeting  of  tlie  I)omiiiio!i  Fire  Prevention  Associa- 
tion held  in  Ottawa,  on  Thursday  last,  that  the  fire  loss 
ill  Canada  to  the  end  of  Auf^'ust  last  was  about  iCe.OOO,- 
000  in  excess  of  last  year.  This  is  a  highly  discourag- 
ing fact,  in  view  of  the  earnest  effort  that  have  been 
made  to  bring  the  vital  importance  of  fire  prevention 
before  the  community  at  large.  In  Ontario,  by  the 
way,  the  loss  showed  no  iiu-rease. 

Commencing  the  l.st  instant,  the  Spanish  River  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.  has  effected  a  general  reduction 
ot  wages.  According  to  a  statement  made,  last  week, 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Company,  by  the  presi- 
dent, Mr.  George  H.  Mead,  it  has  been  decided  that  all 
those  on  the  pay-roll,  from  the  president  downwards, 
shall  accept  a  ten  per  cent,  reduction  in  salaries  oi- 
wage.s.  as  the  ease  may  be.  There  is,  no  doubt,  that  this 
is  tlie  right  way  to  go  about  a  wage  reduction.  When 
mill  hands  are  asked  to  accept  a  cut,  and  find  that  high- 
salaried  company  officials  are  not  asked  to  make  a 
similar  sacrifice,  they,  not  unnatui-ally.  regard  the  jiro- 
ceeding  as  inequitable  and  high-handed.  But.  when 
the  reduction  is  made  universal,  as  the  Spanish  Kiver 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  is  making  it,  the  mill 
workers  have  no  reason  to  complain  or  unfair  or  dis- 
ci'iminating  treatment. 

We  have  been  asked  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Macdonald,  secre- 
tary of  the  Engineering  Alumni  Association,  University 
of  Toronto  to  announce  that  preparations  are  under 
way  for  the  third  annual  gathering  of  School  of  Science 
men,  which  will  be  held  in  Toronto  on  the  4th  and  •ith 
of  next  month.  Arrangements,  this  year,  are  being 
made  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  in  previous  years, 
and  it  is  expected  that,  among  the  long  list  of  distin- 
guished guests,  will  be  some  of  international  re|)uta- 
tion.  The  graduates  are  coming  from  all  parts  of  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  up- 
wards of  1,000  will  attend  the  reunion.  The  program 
embraces  the  opening  of  the  new  Science  liuilding  at 
the  ITniversity  of  Toronto,  a  dinner  dance  at  the  King 
Edward  Hotel,  many  class  reunion  lunch(>ons,  a  Queens 
vs  'Varsity  Rugby  game,  and  finally  one  of  the  long- 
famous  "School"  dinners  on  Saturday  niglit.  At  the 
annual  meeting  on  Saturday  morning,  broad  (|uestions 
relating  to  University  policy,  technical  education  and 
professional  matters  will  be  discussed. 

The  faculty  of  Forestry  at  the  Cniversity  of  Toronto 
is  next  in  line  on  the  building  ;ind  extension  schenu'  of 
of  that  organization,  according  to  a  statenuMit  made, 
last  Saturday,  by  Dr.  Howe,  the  dean.  The  converted 
residence  at  present  in  use  on  Queen's  Park  is  now  in- 
sufficient to  meet  the  combined  needs  of  the  faculty  and 
of  the  department  of  botany  which  share  in  the  space 
there.  Further,  the  greenhouse  is  now  quite  inade- 
quate to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it.  while  the  ex- 
perimental garden  was  recently  cut  in  half,  to  make 
space  for  the  new  Psychiatric  hos|)ital.  Several  sites 
have  been  considered  for  the  Forestry  department 
added  Dr.  Howe,  but  no  action  has  been  taken  so  far. 

As  has  been  stated    previously  in    fliis    <Milunin.  the 


striking  |)rinters  in  Toronto  are  disposed  to  be  very 
active  in  the  forthcoming  general  election.  They  seem 
now  to  be  exhibiting  a  very  critical  spirit  with  respect 
to  the  contention  that  a  tariff  results  in  high  wages 
and  satisfactorj-  employment  for  the  working-man.  In 
fact,  Mr.  Andrew  Gerrard,  the  president  of  the  local 
Typographical  Union,  made  the  statement  last  week 
that  the  only  benefit  which  could  be  derived  from  the 
tariff  was  by  the  employers.  He  said  that  his  Union 
luul  never  taken  a  .stand  on  the  tariff,  but  that,  if  the 
empoyers  were  in.sisteut  upon  the  open  shop  or  free 
trade  in  labor,  the  Union  would  also  insist  upon  free 
trade.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Gerrard.  addressing  one 
of  the  daily  meetings  of  the  striking  printers  at  the 
Toronto  Labor  Temple,  the  other  day,  told  a  .story  of 
Sir  Henry  Drayton  and  a  remark  that  he  made  when 
flic  Tariff  Commission  was  sitting,  and  the  employers 
ap|)eared  before  it  in  search  of  protection  for  their  in- 
dustry. "I  remember."  said  Mr.  Gerrard,  "that  Sir 
Hcnr_\-  asked  the  employers  what  wages  were  being 
I)aid  in  Toronto,  and  what  were  the  wages  in  cities  in 
t  he  United  States.  He  was  told  that  the  difference  was 
as  high  as  if^lO  or  %\1  a  week.  His  answer  to  the  em- 
jiloyers  was:  'What  do  you  want  a  tariff  for  ?  '  " 

The  Rionlon  Company,  last  Friday,  .secured  an  order 
from  the  Bankruptcy  Court  staying  proceedings  which 
have  been  taken  against  it  on  two  judgments  .in  the 
Superior  Court.  This  will  prevent  further  steps  by  the 
Brunett  Saw  Mills,  Ltd..  of  New  Westminster,  B.C.,  to 
realize  on  a  .judgment  of  $3,939,  and  by  the  W.  A. 
Marshall  and  Com|)any,  of  Montreal,  for  $S,794.  The 
contention  put  forward  by  the  Company  was  that,  at 
the  meeting  of  th(>  creditors  a  month  ago,  an  extension 
was  granted  by  the  ma.iority  of  the  creditors,  and.  de- 
spite this,  the  two  companies  named  took  action.  It 
is  reported  that  another  meeting  of  the  Kiordon  credi- 
tors is  scheduled  to  take  place  soon. 

A  propos  of  the  Riordon  Company,  a  good  deal  of 
comment  is  going  on  in  the  press  .ju.st  now  with  regard 
to  the  fact  that  its  published  balance  sheet  showed  it  as 
owing  .$S.')S,419  Dominion  Government  and  business 
profits  tax,  income  tax  and  interest,  while,  as  it  is  be- 
ing forcibly  pointed  out  the  average  individual  is  clo.se- 
ly  watched  and  threatened  .should  he  fall  behind  in  his 
income  tax.  "The  complaint  in  regard  to  the  Riordon 
Company,"  comments  the  Toronto  Globe,  on  its  fin- 
ancial page,  "makes  the  woi-se  showing  because  of  the 
serious  financial  po.sition  of  the  Company  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  when  strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  with 
a  view  to  saving  the  Company  from  liquidation.  The 
Kiordon  Company  had  a  long  and  enviable  career  as  an 
industrial,  and  during  the  years  1917-20.  and.  in  fact, 
until  the  l.'jth  February  last,  paid  a  dividend  of  10  per 
cent,  on  common  and  7  on  preferred."' 

It  is  expected  that  an  announcement  as  to  the  resump- 
tion of  activities  at  the  plant  of  the  Kaministiquia  Pulp 
&  Paper  Co.  of  Port  Arthur,  Out.,  will  .shortly  be  made. 

A  federal  charter  of  incorporation  has  been  granted 
to  iMacDoiuiId  and  Conyers.  Ltd.,  a  new  company  with 
headquarters  at  Ottawa.  The  new  company  is  author- 
ized to  carry  on  a  lumber,  timber  and  pulpwood  busi- 
ness, in  all  its  branches.     The  capital  stock  is  $100,000. 
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(Contimu'ii  from  page  1029.) 
soap  (1011)),  kerosciic  (2  }?als.),  and  i)iiie  oil  (2  fzals. , 
to  2,00011)  of  hooksfock  in  water  to  make  a  ^i  to  fi  per 
cent  pul]).  The  stock  is  soaked  and  gently  pulled  apan 
in  a  beater  thu.s  reducing  the  mechanical  injury  to  the 
fibers  to  a  minimum.  Time  is  saved  by  heating  up  the 
mixture  to  75"  to  90"  CJent.  by  ijitroducing  live  steam. 
After  pulping,  which  requires  one  houi'  or  less,  depend- 
ing upon  the  machine  used;  the  ink  and  ciiemicals  are 
washed  away  by  one  of  several  well-known  washers. 
The  pulp  may  then  he  bleached  or  tinted  as  ilesired.  A 
selected  combination  of  the  chemicals  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  all  four  with  selected  lots  of  waste  paper  when 
the  composition  (including  ink  and  binder)  is  known. 
A  supei'ioi-  |)roduct  of  desired  strength,  length  of  fiber 
and  cleanliness  has  been  obtained  1)\'  this  process. (U.S. 
patent  No.  1,851,092.)— A.  P.-C. 

K-7.  Papermaking'  from  an  Eng-ineering  Point  of 
View.  T.  I).  XUTTALL,  Paper,  xxvii,  20,  (March  2. 
1921).  Description  of  the  development  of  the  beating 
engine,  with  a  brief  discussion  of  the  advantages  of  a 
good  circulating  liollander,  of  the  effects  of  cutting 
and  rubbing  action,  and  of  power  consumption  of 
beaters. — A.  P.-C. 

K-8.  Ultramarine  Blue  in  Papermaking.  LOUIS  P. 
SCllWKITZEH,  Paper,  .xxvii,  20  (.March  2,  1921). 
Brief  description  of  the  composition  and  properties  of, 
and  methods  of  testing  tilti'amai'ine. — A.  P.-(". 

K-10.  Preparation  of  Highly  Sized  Paper,  (rcrman 
Patent  ;5;i9,r)94,  addition  to  a38,:i9r).  Papierfabrikant, 
xxxii,  .S49  (August  12,  1921).  The  patent  rovers  the 
use  of  products  prei)ai-e(l  by  condensing  aljjha  and  beta 
naphtols  and  other  naphthalene  derivatives  with 
fonnaldehyde  as  in  the  case  of  phenol  and  cresol.  in 
acid  or  alkaline  solution.  The  products  are  soluble  in 
alkalis  and  are  excellent  sizing  materials.  Naphtols  is 
an  indifferent  solvent,  as  acetone,  is  ti'eated  with  1 
percent  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  formaldehyde 
is  then  added,  the  resin  being  precipitated.  Li  sizing 
with  this  product,  a  solution  containing  10  to  50  grams 
per  liter  of  the  resin  is  added  to  the  stock  in  the  beater 
and  alum  or  other  acid  product  is  then  introduced.  It 
has  been  shown  that  an  addition  of  2  percent  of  a  35 
to  40  jiercent  solution  of  the  alkaline  naphthol-formal- 
(lehyde  resin  is  sufficient  to  size  paper  completely  and 
3.5  percent  rosin  size  containing  60  to  70  pei'cent  rosin 
must  be  used  to  obtain  results  similar  to  those  secured 
with  this  resin.— II.  E.  W. 

K-12.  Ventilation  of  Machine  Rooms  in  the  Paper 
Mill.  H.  S.  TAYLOIL  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  1S3-S  iFeb. 
17  1921);  Paper,  xxviii,  1  (March  9,  1921).  Address 
delivered  at  the  meeting  of  thiei  Technical  Section  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association.  Montreal, 
Jan.  20,  1921.  Discussion  in  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  299- 
300  (March  17,  192L).  The  lu-oblcni  of  the  ventilation 
of  ])apei'  mill  machine  rooms  consists  essentially  in  first 
rcjnoving  the  volume  of  moisture-laden  air  rising  from 
the  machines  and  repacing  the  volume  removed  from 
outside  sources,  and,  sec^oudly,  insidating  the  under 
side  of  the  roof  slab  with  air  of  a  temjjeratui'c  that 
will  be  above  its  dew  point.  Two  methods  can  be  used 
for  removal  of  the  air;  natural  draft  and  positive  ex- 
haust. Thie  former  is  serviceable  in  machine  rooms 
where  production  is  low,  but  has  not  the  capacity  for 
the  removal  of  large  volumes  required  under  modern 
practice.  Two  methods  can  also  be  used  for  supplying 
replaceniipnt  air:  thi-ough  doors,  wintlows  or  other  spe- 
cially designed  openings,  or  else  through  a  jiroperly 
designed  blower  system.     For  raising  the  temptM'atui-e 


at  the  under  side  of  slab,  roof  structure,  and  walls, 
there  are  two  methods  available:  through  direct  radia- 
tion suspended  from  theslab,  or  through  heating  the 
rc|)l;icem('iit  ;iir.  The  relativ.-  merits  and  estimated 
iMist  of  installing  and  operating  (in  a  2-machine,  100  t. 
roomj  positive  removal  and  replacement  .system  with 
heat  sujjplied  through  the  incoming  air  and  from  direct 
radiation,  r'spectively,  are  discussed,  and  the  superior- 
ity of  the  former  is  shown.  For  the  proper  removal 
of  the  moisture-laden  air  a  hoo<l  of  proper  design  is 
absolutely  necessary.  For  a  room  housing  more  than 
two  machines,  vertical  uptakes  must  be  used;  and  even 
with  a  two-machine  mill  the  vertical  uptakes  are  pre- 
ferable as  the  discharge  is  direct  and  cost  of  installa- 
tion less.  Each  hood  should  have  three  uptakes,  each 
fi  ft.  in  diameter,  the  two  nearer  the  wet  end  of  the 
niachiiip  being  provided  with  fans,  while  the  onie  at 
the  di-ier  end  of  the  hood  can  be  designed  for  natural 
draft.  The  exhaust  and  rei)lacement  fans  should  be 
so  adjusted  that  the  latter  f\irnish  a  little  more  air  than 
the  former  eliminate,  so  as  to  keep  the  machine  room 
under  a  .slight  pressure.  In  this  way  openings  in  floor 
and  walls  cannot  in  any  way  cause  any  interference 
with  proper  operation  of  the  ventilating  equipment. 
whcn?as,  should  this  condition  of  pressure  be  changed 
to  one  of  i)artial  vacuuc,  through  the  capacity 
of  the  exhaust  fans  being  greater  than  the  eapicity 
of  the  d'elivery  fans,  a  rush  of  air  through  any  opening 
will  result.  This  inrushing  air  during  the  winter  season 
will  be  of  extremely  low  temperature  if  from  the  out- 
side, and  if  from  the  basement  will  be  laden  with 
inoistuie  in  addition  to  its  low  temperature.  The  more 
insulated  the  building  structure  itself  is  against  o\it- 
side  temperatuii?,  the  less  steam  is  re(|uii'ed  from  the 
ventilating  system,  and  the  lower  the  cost  of  operation. 
With  a  system  of  blowing  heated  air  dii'ectly  Avithin 
the  driei'  section,  tli^  volume  of  air  distributed  by  such 
a  system  can  be  deducted  from  the  volume  re(|uired  for 
machine  room  ventilation,  as  the  volume  of  replaeement 
air  is  simply  a  total  of  that  distributed  through  a 
simple  or  multiple  system. — A. P.-C. 

K-22.  Characteristics  of  Cigarette  Papers.  LOUIS 
SCHWKITZKH,  Paper,  xxvii,  27  (.March  16,  1921). 
Brief  description  of  the  different  varieties  of  cigarette 
papers,  of  the  properties  required  of  a  good  paper 
(nature  of  rags  to  be  employed,  appearance,  combust- 
ibility) and  of  the  methods  of  increasing  the  combust- 
ibility of  the  paper.— A.P.-C. 

Ml.  CO  and  Combustible  Gas  Recorder.  ROLAND 
MOELLEH,  Paper,  xxvii,  24  i  Feb.  16,  1921).  Furnace 
efficiency,  as  distinct  from  boiler  efficiency,  can  he 
properly  tested  only  by  continuous  gas  analysis  which 
not  only  measures  the  excess  air  pi-esent  at  all  times, 
but  also  promptly  detects  and  measures  the  presence 
of  combustible  gases  in  the  flue  Mhenever  they  appear. 
It  is  important  to  have  not  only  a  record  of  the  CO. 
content  of  the  flu?  gases,  but  also  a  means  of  detect- 
ing combustible  ga.ses  practically  as  soon  as  they  foi-in. 
The  Duplex  Mono  Gas  Aiudyzing  histrument,  by  means 
of  which  this  object  can  be  obtained,  is  described,  and 
the  accurac\-  and  \alue  of  the  reconls  arc  discussed. — 
A.P.-C 

P-4.  Prompt  Care  of  Minor  Injuries.  National  Safety 
News  (.Ian.  24,  1921  i  ;  Paper,  xxviii.  2  (March  16.  1921). 
Suggestions  for  an  intensive  caminiign  showing  the 
necessity  for  the  men  to  come  to  the  hospital  or  first 
aid  room  with  minor  injuries,  which  in  many  plants  is 
more  difficult  to  impress  on  the  men  than  accident 
piipvention. — A.P.-C. 
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SPANISH  RIVER  OUTLOOK  GOOD. 

Toronto,  September  28. — An  encouraging  statement 
ot  the  condition  of  the  Canadian  paper  indu.stry  was 
presented  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Spanish  River 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  held  here  today.  This 
statement,  which  was  offered  by  President  George  H. 
Mead,  brought  good  cheer  to  the  meeting  of  share- 
liolders  and  was  supplemented  by  Mr.  Mead  later  when 
lie  stated  that  the  Espanola  mill,  wliich  had  been  closed 
only  temporaiy,  resumed  operations  on  Tuesday. 

It  was  also  announced  at  the  meeting  that,  conform- 
ing to  the  tendency  of  the  time,  the  company  had  made 
a  reduction  of  at  least  "ten  per  cent,  in  the  remuneration 
of  all  salaried  employees  from  the  president  down. 

Another  question  as  to  whether  he  considered  the 
l)rice  of  newsprint  as  nearly  stabilized  Mr.  Mead  an- 
swered by  .saying:  "1  think  it  is  veiy  rapidly  getting 
to  a  stable  condition.  Costs  may  not  be  down  to  bed 
rock,  for  we  feel  that  there  will  be  continual  reduction 
in  this  direction." 

Regarding  market  conditions,  Mr.  Mead  said:  "I 
think  the  consumption  of  newsjirint  is  on  the  upgrade, 
and  with  a  gradual  return  to  normal  conditions  .such  as 
we  are  having  in  the  United  States,  which  appears  to 
be  on  the  way  in  Canada,  the  newsprint  industry  is  re- 
flecting that  improvement.  The  newspaper  is  the  best 
medium  for  bringing  to  the  public  attention  the  sale 
of  any  commodity  or  article,  and,  therefore,  I  tliink,  as 
business  conditions  improve  the  newspapers  must  au- 
tomatically obtain  a  reflection  of  that  improving  busi- 
ness. United  States  paper  mills  that  turned  from  spec- 
ial kinds  to  making  newsprint  when  business  became 
dull  in  their  lines  are  now  returning  to  their  own  spec- 
ialties, and  thus  improving  thi'  position  of  the  mills 
that  make  newsprint  alone." 

In  his  remarks  to  the  shareholders  Mr.  Mead  made 
this  general  reference  to  tlie  industry  as  a  whole:  "T 
have  been  astonished  at  the  lack  of  confidence  that 
seems  to  have  been  displayed  by  the  public  in  the 
paper  industi'y  of  Canada.  To  my  knowledge  there 
has  been  no  paper  compan\-  in  Canada  or  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time  in  the  United  States  that  has  found  any  diffi- 
culty in  meeting  all  its  obligations.  The  paper  indus- 
try of  both  countries  has  Iteen  operating  upon  larger 
percentage  of  production  than  jierhaps  anj'  other  in- 
dustry of  anything  like  the  same  magnitude  tliat  we 
have.  I  consider  that  Canada  is  very  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing for  one  of  its  greatest  and  one  of  its  basic  indus- 
tries the  newsprint  paper  business. 

"Through  a  time  of  exceeding  dcpres.sion,  perhaps 
greater  than  any  before  known  by  the  present  genera- 
tion, the  newsprint  industry  has  been  operating  on  a 
production  of  approximately  SO  per  cent,  of  capacity 
and  any  industry  tluit  can  operate  upon  such  a  basis, 
if  the  plants  are  ]iroperly  managed,  and  the  business  is 
given  the  right  amount  of  care  by  a  conscientious  board 
of  directors  should  be  able  to  meet  every  fair  and  jn'o- 
per  obligation." 

Temporary  Shutdown. 

Concerning  the  shutdown  of  the  mill  at  Espanola  for 
the  past  week  ^Mr.  I\Iead  explained  that  there  had  evi- 
dently been  a  misunderstanding  as  the  management 
merely  took  occasion  in  a  time  of  operations  under  ca- 
pacity to  close  down  for  a  few  days  to  carry  out  some 
improvements.  The  company's  plants  had  operated  at 
IH'acticnlly  full  capacity  during  July  and  August  fol- 
lowing the  shutdown  from  labor  troubles  in  May  and 
June.     Owing  to  low  stocks  of  customers,  the  demand 


had  been  increased  for  some  Aveeks  after  the  end  of  the 
strike,  and  operations  now  were  around  80  per  cent,  of 
capacity. 

The  directors  were  authorized  whenever  they  may 
see  fit,  to  purchase  or  acquire  shares  or  other  securities 
"in  any  other  corporation  or  corporations  having  ob- 
jects or  in  part  similar  to  those  of  the  company,  or  car- 
rying on  aray  bu.siness  capable  of  being  conducted  so 
as  directly  or  indirectly  to  benefit  the  company,  and  to 
u.se  the  funds  of  the  company  for  such  purpose."  Pre- 
sident Mead  explained  that  the  passing  of  this  bye-law 
merely  restored  to  the  company  the  right  it  possessed 
under  its  charter  as  a  provincial  company  until  two 
years  ago,  when  that  right  was  removed  from  all  com- 
panies by  an  amendment  to  the  general  law.  "It  is 
necessary  in  the  carrying  on  of  our  business, ' '  said  Mr. 
Mead,  "that  certain  driving  companies  and  river  com- 
panies and  pulpAvood  eom])anies  and  .sometimes  others 
be  held  in  a  small  or  larger  intei-est,  by  the  Spanish 
Company." 

Mr.  Scott  commented  on  the  fact  that  he  had  re- 
cently returned  from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and, 
while  in  the  South  Pacific  he  had  seen  the  business 
effoi-ts  of  competitors,  he  had  heard  nothing  of  the 
Spanish. 

President  i\lead  replied  by  saying  that  in  the  export 
trade  from  Canada  the  Australian  field  wa.s  cultivated 
by  the  mills  with  the  lower  freight  charges,  while  the 
mills  in  the  interior  looked  after  the  market  in  the 
middle  states  which  was  the  largest  consuming  area. 

A  lu-arty  vote  of  appreciation  to  the  directors  was 
l)assed  at  the  meeting  and  the  former  board  was  re- 
elected as  follows: 

George  II.  Mead,  i)resident:  P.  B.  Wilson.  Thomas 
Gilison,  C.  E.  Read.  T.  Watson  Sime.  0.  R  Grav  and 
T.  IT.  Watson. 

The  former  officers  were  also  re-appointed  as  follows : 
President,  George  H.  Mead;  vice-presidents,  P.  B.  Wil- 
son and  Thomas  Gibson ;  .secretary,  J.  G.  Gibson ;  treas- 
urer, A.  H.  Chitty;  manager  of  manufacturing,  C.  H. 
L.  Jones:  and  manager  of  woods,  G.  K.  Grav. 


THE  PAPER  INDUSTRY  IN  LATVIA. 

Tbe  ()uti)ut  of  the  five  chief  pajier  mills  in  Latvia 
prior  to  the  war  was  27,4()8  long  tons  of  paper,  includ- 
ing 21,774  tons  of  best  and  medium-grade  paper,  of 
which  85  per  cent  was  exported  to  Ru.ssia  and  Poland. 
The  most  important  mills  were  at  Ligat  and  Sloka,  the 
former  making  writing  and  drawing  paper  from  rags 
and  the  latter  stained  papers  for  albums,  envelopes, 
etc.  Both  mills  .suffered  during  the  war,  but  recon- 
struction is  in  progress  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
Sloka  mill  will  soon  restart  operations,  thereby  obviat- 
ing the  need  for  importing  cellulose  from  Finland, 
Esthonia,  and  Germany.  There  is  a  large  mill,  owned 
by  E.  Bruhns  &  Co.,  on  Lake  Jngla,  and  brown  wrap- 
liing  paper  is  made  at  Staizele  and  Litene :  the  Staizele 
mill  alone  can  supply  the  Latvian  requirements  for 
wrapping  paper  (about  4000  tons)  and  at  Litene  about 
1613  tons  of  mechanical  wood  pulp  can  be  produced 
and  made  into  printing  paper.  The  entire  paper  con- 
sumption of  Latvia  amounts  to  about  6613  tons  per 
annum,  and  if  further  wood  pulp  machinery  were  in- 
stalled, the  counti-y  would  be  capable  of  exporting  in 
largo  quantities.     (U.S.  Com.  Rep.,  May  1921.) 


Until  you  fill  the  job  you  now  have,  it  will  be  hard 
to  convince  the  boss  that  yon  can  fill  a  bigger  one. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  1st  Oct. — The  improvement,  which  has  been 
noted  th«  la.st  fcAv  weeks,  in  most  lines  of  the  paper 
industry,  is  still  being  maintained.  In  fact,  in  many 
branches'  of  the  trade,  biKiness  done  during  the 
last  week  or  two  has  been  very  satisfactory.  And 
not  only  has  the  business  been  satisfactory,  but  the  en- 
quiries'that  are  coming  along  in  steadily  increasing 
volume  seem  to  presage  still  better  things  in  store. 
The  general  tone,  in  short,  is  one  of  increasing  firm- 
ness. 

An  adverse  factor  is  the  continuance  of  the  long- 
drawn-out  printers'  strike  in  Toronto.  This  ha.s  had, 
during  the  four  months  which  it  has  already  lasted,  a 
detrimental  effect,  of  both  a  direct  and  an  indirect 
kind,  on  the  paper  business  generally.  One  hears  it 
frequgntly  said  by  paper  men  that,  were  this  dispute 
satisfactorily  tei'minated,  business  would  take  a  sharp 
turn  for  the  better.  It  is  because  of  the  detrimental 
effect  that  the  strike  has  had,  and  is  still  having,  on 
busin3ss  —  a  detrimental  effect  of  a  more  pronounced 
kind  than  might  have  been  previously  anticipated — 
that  an  attempt  has  been  made,  in  these  columns,  to 
keep  readers  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  very 
fully  informed  alike  as  to  the  merits  of  the  struggle 
and  as  to  its  developments,  from  time  to  time.  Un- 
happily, thus  far  such  developments  as  have  occurred 
have  been  rather  in  the  direction  of  widening,  than  of 
closing,  the  breach  between  the  employers  and  the 
strikers.  Tlve  progress  that  has  hitherto  been  made 
has  been  all  in  the  wrong  direction  —  if  such  an  Irish- 
ism may  be  pardoned.  On  the  most  important  phase 
of  the  dispute  the  issue  has  been  definitely  joined  and 
the  lie  given,  without  any  necessary  beating  about  the 
bush,  by  each  side.  Tba  men  claim  that  the  master 
printers  promised  that  the  forty-four  hour  week  should 
come  into  operation  on  the  1st  June,  1921,  and  that 
they  have  gone  back  on  their  word.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  organization  of  the  master  printers,  through 
Mr.  Sntherland,  its  .secretary,  and  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Falls, 
chairman  of  its  Defence  Committee,  flatly  denies  that 
the  promise  of  a  forty-four  hour  week  was  made. 

Whilp  it  is  generally  thought  that  logging  operations 
in  the  woods  this  season  will  be  on  a  much  more  res- 
tricted scale  than  usual,  and  while  the  market  for  pulp- 
wood  at  the  present  time  is  unusually  listless,  there 
are,  of  course,  much  reduced,  for  whereas,  last  year,  a 
significance  a  little  later,  of  a  stimulation  in  the  pro- 
duction of  lumber.  The  Riordon  Company  is  still  cut- 
tings logs  in  the  vicinity  of  Hawkesbnry,  though  its 
operations  may  soon  cease  by  reason  of  low  water. 
The  mills  at  Kenora  and  The.ssalon  are  still  operating, 
those  at  the  latter  being  on  a  twelve-hour  shift,  with 
prospects  of  continuing  until  qiiite  late  in  the  fall.  A 
lumberman  with  important  interests  in  Nortbern  On- 
tario, said,  last  week,  that  his  Company  proposed  to 
operate  actively  in  the  woods  during  tlie  coming  win- 
ter. He  has  secured  a  good  mnrket,  he  added,  in  Great 
Britain  and  United  States.  Operating  costs  in  the  woods 
are,  of  course,  much  reduced,  for  whereas,  last  year,  a 
man  could  command  ^10  and  $75  a  month  with  board, 


this  year  he  is  glad  to  get  anything  over  $26  a  month 
and  board.  Announcement  is  made  that  the  Shevlin- 
Clarke  Lumber  Company.  Ltd.,  in  order  to  provide 
against  unemployment  in  the  Kainy  River  district, 
during  the  coming  winter,  has  come  to  an  arrangement 
with  the  CroAvn.  relative  to  certain  matters  in  dispute, 
which  will  ensure  its  cutting  on  its  limits  this  winter. 

PULPWOOD.— Notwithstanding  what  has  just  been 
said,  however,  it  is  generally  believed  that  operations 
in  the  woods  this  winter  will  be  on  a  greatly  reduced 
scale.  In  the  matter  of  demand  for  pulpwood,  there 
is  no  imju-ovement  to  chronicle.  Most  of  the  mills  are 
^;o  stocked  up  with  pulpAvoo<l  that  they  will  not  need 
to  come  into  the  market,  to  an  appreciable  extent,  till 
this  time  next  year.  Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  price 
of  newsprint  was  on  the  toboggan  has  introduced  an 
added  element  of  caution  into  theii-  buying. 

NEWSPRINT.— On  the  whole,  the  newsprint  out- 
look must  be  pronounced  to  be  satisfactory.  Quite  a 
few  mills  are  running  at  80  per  cent,  capacity  and 
over,  with  the  majority  of  them  running  at  75  per  cent, 
capacity.  A  good  fall  demand  for  newsprint  is  anti- 
cipated, but  it  is  fairly  certain  that  the  demand  for 
some  time  yet  is  not  going  to  be  e(|ual  to  the  full  capa- 
city of  the  mills.  It  must  be  remembered  that  several 
mills  have,  within  the  last  year,  very  largely  increased 
their  total  newsprint  capacity.  At  the  present  moment, 
there  seems  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  price  of 
newsprint  wliich  has  been  set  at  $80  a  ton  for  the  cur- 
rent quarter  of  this  year  will  actually  pr?vail  during 
the  whole  of  the  period  named. 

BOOK  PAPERS.— There  can  be  little  question  but 
that  the  recent  reductions  in  book,  writing  and  bond 
papers  has  encouraged  buying.  Orders  are  coming  in 
satisfactorily  as  regards  number,  and  —  what  is  not 
less  gratifying  —  they  are  showing  a  tendency  tcwards 
beeoming  larger  in  individual  bulk.  These  reductions 
were  a  distinct  surprise,  arid  there  are  "wise  guys"  who 
say  that  they  will  be  followed  by  further  reductions 
yet  in  the  near  future.  This,  however,  is  stoutl.v  denied 
by  manufacturers,  who  sa.v  that  prices  are  now  on  a 
definite  basis  which  will  hold  for  the  remainder  of  the 
.vear. 

KRAFT. — ^^Tlie  representative  of  one  of  the  large 
kraft  mills  told  the  writer  toda.v  that  the  business  done 
in  Seiitcmber  considerably  exceeded  that  in  August 
which,  in  its  tui'u,  was  a  good  deal  in  excess  of  the 
July  business.  He  added  that,  as  regards  the  future. 
"The  outlook  is  verv  promising."  Moreover,  he  men- 
tioned that  far  more  en((uii'ies  were  being  received 
from  Great  Britain,  and  this  fact  he  considered,  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  reports  of  improvement 
which  were  being  received  as  regards  the  kraft  possi- 
bilities in  that  country,  augured  well  for  the  prospects 
of  export  trade. 

WASTE  PAPERS.— The  market  in  waste  j.apers  has 
been  lifeless  and  listless  for  a  very  long  while.  But, 
within  the  last  two  or  three  weeks,  demand  has  sub- 
stantially increased,  and,  in  response,  there  have  been 
some  few  advances  in  price.  Orders  for  domestic  rags 
are  coming  in  more  freely,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of 
an  increase  in  prices  in  this  line,  before  long. 
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TRADE-nARK- 

Re6l5TERED 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish    Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite.  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland,  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites.  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

—ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingfors,  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown   and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to   our  qualities  and  prices  I 

WOOD  (§)    PULP 

Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 

^^K^^^Y^  OFFICE:  CHICAGO  OFFICE: 

18  East  4lst  Street.  1932  Conway  Building. 

Telephone  :  Murray  Hill  4246-47  Telephone:  Main  1770-71 

INQUIRIES  SOLICITED  : 
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BOX  HOARDS.— Owin-,'  lar-rcly  to  the  iucreased  de- 
mand of  the  paper  box  industry,  there  is  a  gratifying 
increase  of  activity  in  the  movement  of  board  which  is 
keei)inij:  the  mills  busier  than  they  have  been  in  a  long 

whih'. 

TOIBKTS  AND  TiSSlTKS.— P>usiiiess  in  todets  and 
tissues  continues  to  be  of  a  satisfactory  l\ind. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  ()cto}>;-r  1.— (Si)ecial  (!orres])ondence)- — 
All  indications  jxiint  to  eoutinued  growth  in  activity 
in  the  paper  industry.  Demand  for  practically  all 
grades  of  paper  is  on  the  rise,  with  both  consumers 
and  jobbers  buying  in  appreciably  larger  f|uantities. 
Jobbers  are  once  again  filling  their  shelves  with  paper, 
indicating  that  they  are  of  opinion  that  prices  have 
about  touched  bottom,  and  that  snpjdies  acquired  at 
prevailing  market  levels  will  soon  prove  to  be  a  profit- 
able property. 

A  pleasing  development  of  the  week  in  New  Yoi'k  is 
the  settlement  of  the  tlifficulty  in  the  i)rinting  trades 
locally.  U])  to  last  Thursday  it  appeared  as  if  another 
strike  woidd  occur  in  the  book  printing  branch  of  the 
trade,  but  the  printers'  nnion  has  agreed  to  arbitrate 
the  question  of  wages  to  prevail  over  the  coming  year 
and  all  danger  of  a  walk-out  seems  past.  Printers  are 
asking  for  an  increase  of  >(;5  per  week  in  wag3s  while 
I'mploying  printers  have  proposed  a  cut  of  ^10  a  week, 
ai'guing  that  whereas  virtually  all  other  industries  have 
this  ysar  rednced  wages,  the  pay  of  printers  has  ad- 
vanced, an  increase  of  $5  a  week  being  granted  last 
January,  it  lias  been  agreed  to  submit  the  matter  to 
Hrbitration,  and  in  the  meantime  th^i'  wage  scale  will  be 
I'ontiiuH'd  unchanged. 

Some  of  the  reports  received  in  connection  with  tli' 
newsprint  trade  are  fairly  bullish;  others  tend  to  have 
a  depi'essing  influence.  An  official  of  one  of  tlie  lai'ge 
newspriid  producing  concerns  in  this  country  eon- 
tends  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  higher  prices -on 
lu'wsprint  b,v  the  end  of  the  year. 

Otlier  reports,  of  a  bearish  eliaraeter,  say  that  in- 
tei'ests  representi'ng  Hugo  Stinnes,  the  German  indus- 
trial magnate,  will  invade  the  TTnited  States  market 
with  2i/.-ccnt  newspi'int.  'I'll''  jiajjcr  to  be  sold  at  this 
price  liasis  is  said  to  be  of  standai'd  specifications  and 
will  be  delivered  c.i.f.  Atlantic  or  Gulf  ports  on  30-day 
terms.  Offerings  are  expected  to  be  made  at  one?  iu 
New  York  by  a  representative  of  the  German  papei' 
interests,  the  price  mentioned  being  11/^  cents  a  ponnd 
und(M'  the  prevailing  domestic  price  aiul  one  cent  per 
pound  below  the  present  quotation  of  Norwegian, 
Danisli  and  Finnish  manuracturers. 


The  newsprint  market  locally  is  fairly  active.  Pub- 
lishers are  buying  in  comparatively  good  volume,  and 
the  movement  of  supplies  into  contract  clianiicls  con- 
tinnes  at  a  regular  pace.  Consumption  of  newsprint 
is  certainly  on  the  ri.se.  Newspapers  in  New  York  are 
jjrinting  large  issues  almost  every  day,  advertising 
I)ickin<.'  up  at  a  rate  necessitating  larger-sized  papers. 
Today  inaugurates  the  new  contract  ]irice  Itasis  (d'  4 
cents  per  pound,  or  $tiQ  per  ton,  f.o.b.  mills  on  standaril 
newsprint  in  rolls,  and  expectations  in  the  trade  are 
that  the  lower  price  will  serve  to  stimulate  demand 
considerably. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Federal  Commission  in  its 
Angust  report  on  the  paper  industry  go  to  sliow  that 
matters  are  appreciably  improving  in  the  paper  trade. 
A  total  of  442,519  net  tons  of  paper  of  all  grades  was 
produced  by  United  States  mills  in  August,  showing 
an  increase  of  72,090  tons  over  the  July  outi)Ut.  Despite 
this  sharp  increase  in  i)roduction  null  stocks  decreased 
during  August,  amounting  to  274,009  tons  at  the  end 
of  the  month  in  contrast  with  279,544  tons  at  the 
beginning  of  August.  This  indicates  that  manufacturers 
are  shipping  out  nnich  larger  (piantities  of  j)aper  and 
that  they  are  gradually  liquidating  a  part  of  their 
holdings  notwithstanding  that  they  are  eidarging  their 
output.  Doubtless  the  figures  for  September  wi|l  sliow 
an  even  more  encouraging  statistical  position  because 
it  is  freely  acknowledged  that  business  in  paper  of 
various  kinds  showed  greater  improvement  during  tbi' 
past  montli  thaiv  i:elatively  in  any  month  thus  far  this 
year. 

"Wrappings  are  firm  in  price  and  are  moving  in  in- 
offering  up  to  3  cents*  a  pound  for  Scandinavian  kraft 
kraft  wrapping  )nills  have  enough  business  to  keep 
them  engaged  for  two  months  or  longei'.  and  pi'iees 
are  trending  upward  as  a  result  of  the  larger  demand 
and  tlie  strengthening  of  raw  material  costs.  Tissues 
are  steady  and  undei-  good  inquiry.  Fine  papers  are 
moving  in  better  amounts  every  day,  with  jobbers 
taking  a  good  portion  of  sui)plies  for  stocking-u|)  |>ur- 
poses.  Box  boards  are  in  a  liealthy  and  fairly  lively 
market  position  and  ])rices  are  firm.  Plain  chip  is 
.l!42.50  to  $45. 

GROUND  WOOD.— An  indication  of  the  strong  sta- 
tistical ])osition  of  ground  wood  can  be  had  from  the 
Federal  Trade  Comnussion"s  rejiort  of  August,  whieli 
sliows  that  production  during  that  month  was  below 
that  in  the  preceding  month,  amounting  to  73,666  net 
tons,  against  75,405  tons  in  July,  and  that  null  stock 
decreased  sharply,  totalling  166.601  tons  at  tlie  end  of 
August.  comf)ared  with  196.088  tons  at  the  beginning 
of  that  nu)nth.     Tlii'  pi-obabilities  are  that  mill  holdings 
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We  Are 
Resuming  Production 

Early  in  September  we  started  operating 
our  Naval  Stores  plant  at  Brunswick, 
Georgia,  on  part  time. 

Many  manufacturers  rely  on  Yaryan 
rosin  and  pure  wood  turpentine  because 
our  rosin  is  cleaner  and  more  uniform, 
and  because  our  turpentine  meets  higher 
specifications  than  the  general  run  of 
naval  stores  products;  it  would  entail  a 
real  hardship  if  these  manufacturers  were 
forced  to  return  to  other  and  less  stand- 
ardized materials. 

Yaryan  pine  oil  is  so  pre-eminently  the  leader  in 
its  field  that  a  serious  shortage  would  bring  about 
wide-spread  inconvenience  and  loss  among  users. 

We  are  re-opening  this  plant  now,  when  it  can 
only  be  operated  at  a  loss,  because  we  recognize 
an  obligation  to  keep  our  customers  supplied. 
In  the  long  run,  we  believe  this  service  will  bring 
returns  commensurate  with  the  high  quality  of 
our  Naval  Stores  products. 

HERjCULES  POWDER  CO, 

NavalStores  Division, Wilmington,  Del. 
SALES  OFFICES 
120  Broadway        332  S.  Michigan  Ayenue         Chronicle   Building 
New  York  City  Chicago  San  l'"rancisco 

HERCULES 
Naval  Stores 

Produced  Under  Chemical  Conirol 
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have  been  further  reduced  in  September,  as  reports 
generally  stat.-  that  grinders  have  been  unable  to  in- 
crease their  operations  owing  to  low  water  m  mill 
streams. 

The  market  is  i(uite  firm  in  tone  and  most  of  the 
oround  wood  l)eing  offered  out  is  finding  ready  buyers. 
Demand  is  ireneral  in  eiiaraeter,  coming  not  alone  from 
newsprint  mils  but  also  from  tissue,  wrap])mg  and 
board  mamifacturers,  who  aiv  absorbing  relatively 
large  amounts  of  mechanical  i)uli).  Prices  hold  .steady 
at  an  average  quotable  basis  of  between  $29  and  *30 
per  ton  f.o.b.  producing  plants,  with  some  sales  re- 
ported figuring  out  at  as  high  as  $40  a  ton  delivered 
consuming  points. 

CIIEMTCAL  PULl'. —Thers  lias  been  a  sharp  ad- 
vance in  kraf t  pulp  ■  prices.  Sales  of  Scandinavian 
kraft  on  the  spot  in  New  York  have  been  recorded  at 
2.75  cents  a  pound  ex  dock  or  warehouse,  denoting  a 
rise  of  fully  half  a  osut  from  the  low  levels  touched  by 
the  market  recently,  and  buyers  are  now  reported 
offering  up  to  3  cents  a  pound  for  Schandinavian  kraft 
for  spot  shipment  without  finding  pulp  available.  In- 
dications are  that  spot  stocks  of  foreign  kraft  have 
bean  comi)ietely  liquidated  by  importers,  and  higher 
prices  are  named  by  manufacturers  for  pulp  for  for- 
ward shipments  from  primary  sources,  around  2.75 
cents  being  the  minimum  quoted  by  the  Swedes  at 
present. 

The  advanc?  in  kraft  is  viewed  in  a  very  bullish 
light  by  members  of  the  pulp  trade  who  say  that  the 
increased  demand  and  higher  prices  for  kraft  are 
forerunners  of  greater  activity  and  better  prices  on 
sulphite.  Prices  on  the  latter  are  firmer  in  tone  and 
display  an  upward  tendency  though  no  actual  ad- 
vances have  been  noted.  Demand  appears  to  be  slowly 
but  surely  expanding  and  the  market  is  characterized 
by  more  trade  activity  than  has  been  evident  in  some 
time. 

rACtS.— The  rag  market  is  at  last  beginning  to 
evince  a  stronger  tone.  Dealers  are  holding  rags  with 
considerable  more  firmness  and  the  prices  quoted  are 
mostly  on  higher  levels  than  have  been  prevailing.  In 
fact,  sentiment  is  so  strongly  in  favor  of  a  rise  in 
values  that  a  majority  of  dealers  and  jiackers  are  hold- 
ing off  in  selling,  being  satisfied  to  wait  for  a  while 
in  anticipation  of  higher  prices.  Roofing  rags  are  mov- 
ing upward  in  value  in  a  fairly  spectacular  manner. 
Sales  in  the  Middle  West  have  been  reported  at  as  much 
as  1.25  cents  per  pound  at  dealers'  points,  while 
mixed  satinets  of  No.  2  roofing  stock  have  sold  in 
New  York  at  85  to  90  cents  a  litindred  pounds  f.o.b. 
this  city.  Old  whites  are  higher,  with  dealers  quoting 
4.50  to  4.75  cents  a  pound  on  No.  1  repacked,  3.75  tO'  4 
cents  on  No.  1  miscellaneous  and  2.25  to  2.5')  cents  on 
No.  2  miscellaneous  whites.  Old  thirds  and  blues  are 
firming,  with  sale's  of  repacked  material  rejiorted  at 
2  to  2.25  cents  a  pound  at  shipping  points.  New  cut- 
tings are  very  firmly  held.  Packers  -want  9  cents  and 
more  for  No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings,  5.25  cents  for 
fancy  shirt  cultings.  3.50  cents  for  No.  1  washables. 
5.75  cents  for  blue  overall  cuttings  and  7.75  cents  for 
unbleaeliiei!  muslins. 

PAPER  STOCK.— High  grades  of  ol,l  paper  have 
scored  further  price  advancement  this  week  and  are 
still  going  strong,  with  demand  fiMuii  consuming  quart- 
ers quite  brisk  and  with  dealers  c(niiplaining  of  diffi- 
culty in  locating  all  th-e  supply  wanted.  No.  1  soft 
Miiite  -shavings  have  sold  at  3.25  cents  per  pound  f.o.b. 


New  York,  hard  white  shavings  of  No.  1  quality  at 
3.85  cent,  old  book  stock  at  1.50  cents,  overissue  maga- 
zines at  1.75  cents,  ledger  stock  at  1.75  cents,  old  kraft 
paper  at  2.15  cents,  folded  newspapers  at  65  cents  and 
No.  1  mixed  at  50  to  55  cents.  Mills  have  let  up  in 
their  buying  of  h)w  grades  to  an  extent  but  this  has 
had  little  influence  on  prices,  packers  viewing  the  quiet- 
ness as  a  temporal y  affair  and  not  pres.sing  matters. 
On  the  other  hand,  demand  for  the  better  grad:-s  is 
steadily  expanding,  with  an  especially  strong  inquiry 
for  soft  shavings  and  l)0(d\  stock. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  STRINGS.— OKI  ro])e  is  firm  at  a 
market  basis  of  around  4.25  cents  a  pound  for  domestic 
Mumila  rope  of  No.  1  grade.  Old  bagging  is  quiet  but 
steadier  in  tone,  with  dealers  asking  75  cents  per  hun- 
dred pounds  for  No.  1  scrap. 


SAY  IT  WITH  PUBLIC  JOBS. 

(Editorial  from  Engineering  and  Contracting,  Chicago, 
Sept.  7,  1921). 
In  his  Labor  Day  address  Secretary  Davis  of  the  De- 
partment of  Laboi"  urged  an  immediate  increase  of  pub- 
lie  works  expenditures.  Pointing  out  that  fully  six 
million  workers  are  jobless  he  said:  "This  year  Labor 
Day  must  be  dedicated  first  of  all  to  meeting  this  im- 
perative human  need  of  the  idle." 

Many  newspapers  have  been  using  the  headline. 
"Say  It  with  Jobs,"  in  urging  employers  to  give  work 
to  ex-anny  men.  But  the  advice  can  not  be  folowed 
by  many  employers,  without  danger  of  bankruptcy, 
until  there  is  assurance  that  there  will  be  a  demand  for 
the  products  of  the  men  they  hire.  However,  there  is 
one  class  of  employer  than  can  and  should  act  upon  the 
■"Say  It  with  Jobs"  slogan.  We  refer  to  cities,  coun- 
ties, states  and  the  Federal  Government.  The  govern- 
ments are  employers  who  need  fear  no  bankruptcy,  for 
It  is  not  necessary  that  their  products  be  sold.  Roads, 
streets,  waterworks,  sewer.9,  school  buildings,  and  all 
that  cla.ss  of  construction  known  as  public  works,  are 
the  products  of  the  employing  public.  The  economic 
demand  for  these  products  are  never  filled,  for  the  pub- 
lic is  never  as  alert  to  meet  economic  demands  as  are 
the  private  corporations.  There  have  been  six  years 
of  subnormal  construction  of  public  works  in  America, 
folowing  centuries  of  inadequate  appropriations  for 
public  works. 

If  the  last  clause  is  questioned,  consitler  the  signific- 
ance of  the  fact  that  scarcely  15  per  cent  of  the  total 
mileage  of  country  i-oads  have  a  surface  that  is  gravel- 
ed, macadamized  or  paved!  l\Iore  tlian  half  the  streets 
and  alleys  of  our  cities  remain  unpaved,  and,  of  those 
that  are  paved,  fully  half  hould  be  repaved  in  order  to 
reduce  the  wear  and  tear  on  automobiles  and  motor 
trucks.  Only  a  small  fraction  of  our  city  water  sup- 
ply is  filtered.  We  have  next  to  no  sewage  disposal 
l)lants.  Our  waterworks  pumping  plants  are  largely 
i>lisolete  ami  inadeipiate  in  capacity.  Our  schools  are 
crowded  to  a  disgraceful  limit.  Our  city  children  lack 
adequate  playgrounds  and  our  city  adults  have  almost 
have  almost  no  playground  at  all!  These  are  but  a 
few  of  th.e  outstanding  facts  that  indicate  the  woeful 
inadequacy  of  our  jiublic  works. 

We  mention  such  inadeciuaey  because  there  are  many 
local  complaints  whenever  increa.sed  taxation  for  public 
works  is  i>roposed.  It  is.  in  fact,  tiiis  never  ceasing 
oiqiosition  by  taxjiayers  that  has  always  resulted  in  less 
than  ade(|uate  expt-nditures  for  luiblic  works.  We  be- 
lieve the  time  has  eonu-  to  brush  aside  all  such  selfish 
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WE  ARE  AT  PRESENT  MANUFACTURING  THE  FOLLOWING 
of  interest  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 


BASIC  COLOURS 


Auramine  O.  cone. 
Acridine  Yellow  R. 
New  Phosphine  R. 
Ghrysoidine  Y,  cone. 
Basic  Green  B.  cone. 
Methyl  Violet  2B  ex. 
Methyl  Violet  4R  ex. 
Magenta  Powder. 


Bismarck  Brown  R.  cone. 
Safranine  B.S. 
Safranine  R.F.F. 
Methylene  Violet  2R.  cone. 
Methylene  Violet   2B.  cone. 
Malachite  Green  Crystals. 
Methylene  Blue  B.B.  cone. 
Methylene  Blue  1814. 


SUBSTANTIVE  COLOURS 


Paramine  Fast  Pink  B. 
Paramine  Sky  Blue  F.F 
Paramine  Blue  2B. 
Paramine  Black  B.H. 
Paramine  Yellow  R. 
Paramine  Brown  G.  cone. 
Paramine  Brown  M. 

Paper 


Paramine  Fast  Bordeaux  B, 
Paramine  Green  G. 
Paramine  Violet  N. 
Paraphenine  Yellow  G. 
Diazamine  Fast  Yellow  H. 
Rosophenine  lOB. 
Benzopurpurine  4B. 
Black  3181 


ACID   COLOURS 


Orange  II. 

Orange  IV. 

Naphthol  Blue  Black  lOB. 

Acid  Prune  V. 

Brilliant  Bordeaux  B. 


Ponceau  G.  cone. 
Ponceau  4R  cone. 
Croceine  Scarlet  5R. 
Carmoisine  S. 
Nigrosine  W.S. 


T-iS.    - 


^ 


Product  Samples,   Pattefiia,  and  all  particulars  from  Wjlf' 

L.  B.  HOLLIDAY  &   CO.,   LIMITED  H 

HUDDERSFIELD,  ENGLAND 

Canadian  Office  and  Warehouse  »^i 

27  ST.  SACRAMENT  ST.      -  MONTREAL  ^!^ 

/A, 


Ord*n  suppUcd  dlraet  from  Cuiadl&n  Stooki. 


IT«w  Prodnota  will  b*  addad  from  time  to  tlin*. 
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opposition  1()  public  iiiiprovemeiils,  not  merely  because 
Ihc  i7ii])r()V('mcii1s  are  needed  but  ))eeause  there  are 
millions  of  idle  men  who  need  the  work  that  can  be 
given  them  by  the  public.  It  is  cheaper,  in  fact,  to 
•support  men  bv  driving  them  work  than  to  support  them 
by  oiviiig  them  charity.     In  any  event  they  must  be 

supported. 

Let  it  not  he  overlooked  that  every  man  tlnis  jriven 
a  job  automatically  creates  a  job  for  at  least  two  more 
men.  Work  begets  work.  The  wages  that  are  paid 
to  the  construction  worker,  quickly  are  pas.'^ed  along  to 
the  textile  worker,  the  food  producer,  the  moving  pic- 
ture actor,  etc.  Yes,  we  include  the  "movie  man," 
the  producer  of  ])leasure— and  why  not?  Why  do  we 
work  but  to  add  to  our  luxuries'?  There  are  many  men 
of  such  myopic  vision  as  to  things  economic  that  they 
see  no  useful  work  save  that  adds  "necessities."  Hea- 
ven lielp  tlu'ir  shortness  of  sight !  It  is  more  than  120 
years  since  Americans  ceased  working  merely  for  neces- 
sities. In  Engineering  and  (Contracting  of  August  3  it 
was  shown  that  the  buying  power  of  the  average  wfU'k- 
er  is  five  times  as  great  today  as  in  the  year  1800.  But 
in  the  year  1800  our  forbears  were  not  without  the 
"necessities."  Thev  had  their  log  houses,  their  home- 
spun  clothes,    their  "three    squares,"   and— precious 

little  else.  ,,    v    <^ 

On  day's  work  in  a  week  would  now  buy  all  that  a 
Daniel  Boone  earned  in  five  days,  and  with  8  hours' 
work  instead  of  12,  at  that.  So,  four-fifths  of  all  that 
we  buy  is  purely  luxury,  measured  by  the  standards  of 
early  nineteenth  century. 

It  is  true  that  all  the  men  and  women  now  outot 
jobs  form  only  15  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  in- 
come earners  and  this  is  about  the  maximum  percent- 
age of  idle  that  every  "hard  times"  since  1893  have 
produced;  but,  like  Mercutio's  wound,  "It  is  enough' 
—enough  to  kill  happiness  for  thre<-  times  six  mdlion 
people  Happiness  for  these  idle  people  and  then- 
families  is  fortunately  to  be  had  at  no  distant  day  and 
at  no  ultimate  cost,  if  the  public  will  rouse  itself  to  its 
dutv.  Bonds  for  all  needed  public  works  can  be  sold 
in  every  American  city,  provided  tlie  newspapers  and 
magazines  will  support  such  a  project  as  whole-heart- 
edly as  they  supported  the  Liberty  Bond  issues.  Let 
n-  "call  these  new  loans  Prosperity  Bonds,  and  let  us 
throw  all  our  enthusiasm  into  the  campaign  to  sell 
enough  of  them  this  fall  and  winter  to  insure  a  general 
revival  of  business. 

MOISTURE  TESTING  ;  WHAT  ABOUT  THE  MAN  ? 

By  T.  LINSEY  CKOSSLKY. 

In  seeking  to  establish  a  standard  for  moisture  test- 
ing, are  we  not  focusing  too  much  on  the  method  and 
too'little  on  the  man  ?  .      .   ., 

Can  it  not  be  truthfully  said  that  most  ot  the 
troubles  in  moisture  testing  have  arisen  because  the 
Avork  was  left  in  the  hands  of  umiualified  persons? 
First,  persons  in  mills  with  no  idea  of  the  importance 
of  th'eir  office,  and  employed  by  people,  who  had  no 
idea  of  such  im|)ortance,  and,  secondly,  persons  with 
scientific  training,  but  no  idea  of  pulp  mill  conditions, 
suddenly  asked  to  act  as  referees. 

Reeeiit  trend  toward  excessively  finii'ky  detail  is 
not  likely  to  improve  the  conditions. 

The  form  of  test  that  can  be  made  in  the  simplest 
and  quickest  way,  and  get  correct  r;^sults  in  the  short- 
est possible  time  should  be  the  aim  , not  the  perpetuation 
of  any  particular  rm-ni  of  t<'st. 


Tlie  idea  of  limiting  the  making  of  referee  tests  to 
individuals  with  certain  qualifications  is  good,  but 
among  those  qualifications  should  be  that  of  actual 
experience  in  mills. 

The  attitude  should  be  that  of  the  surgeon  approach- 
ing an  operation  for  which  there  is  a  well  known  teeh- 
ni(}ue,  but  which  is  always  governed  by  the  circura- 
.stances  and  by  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  patient.  No 
surgeon  would  agree  to  standardize  an  operation,  and 
no  referes  should  be  required  to  make  standardized 
tests,  but  all  referees  should  be  informed  as  to  previous 
work  on  tlie  subject  and  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  ca.se,  otherwise  they  become  mere  machines, 
and  the  mills  would  save  by  employing  any  honest 
handy  man. 

The  case  is  different  where  no  referee  is  called  in, 
but  in   these  again  tlie  facts  are  wanted  and   may  be 
obscured  by  a  dictum  as  to  the  use  of  this  or  that 
form  of  test.  In  such  a  dispute  the  agreement  in  result 
of  two  differing  forms  of  test  would  tend  more  to  a 
satisfactory  settlement  than  concordant  figures  obtain- 
ed by  repetition  of  an  identical  procedure. 
An  instance  in  each  case  can  be  cited. 
In  the  first  example,  that  of  an  unqualified  referee, 
the  material  was  in  500-pound  bales  of  dry  sheets.  They 
were  tested  by  the  usual  man  and  found  short.     The 
mill's  chemist  then  tested  in  a  different  way  with  the 
same  result.    A  claim  was  made  and  the  shipping  mill 
•sent  a  man  from  a  firm  of  analysts  who  had  no  mill 
experience.    He  arrived  without  notice  in  the  absence 
of  the  chemist,  broke  a  number  of  bales  over  the  room, 
cut  wedges  with  bases  four  to  eight  inches  wide,  and, 
ignoring    the    fact    that    the    pulp    liad    been    shipped 
two  months  before  and  had  stood  for  some  weeks  in  a 
well  ventilated  ■vvare-room,  did  not  reweigh  any  part 
of  the  shipment  but  based  his  calculations  on  the  ship- 
per's gross  and  claimed  to  have  confirmed  the  invoice. 
The  consignee  accepted  his  results  and  paid  his  fees 
and    expenses   to   avoid   fiu'ther   trouble    because    the 
referee  had  made  a  "standard  wedge  test."     If  the 
chemist's   advice  to   fight  it  out  had  been  taken,  it 
would  have  been  brought  out  that  the  wedge  method 
was  not  standard  for  dr.v  pulp  in  sheets,  and  had  been 
found  faulty  for  this  work  by  one  of  its  originators,* 
who  had  devised  the  method  for  a  very  different  class 
of  pulp  and  package. 

In  the  case  in  point  the  referee  prejudiced  his  whole 
case  by  not  weighing  his  test  bales  or  reweighing  the 
earlot,  which  had  stood  in  an  open  room  for  weeks  in 
which  case  the  bases  of  his  wiedges  would  represent  the 
portion  most  likely  to  be  affected,  as  being  tlie  exposed 
edges  of  sheets. 

A  case  of  the  other  kind  can  be  cited  in  which  two 
mills  made  tests  in  the  same  way  and  were  quite  satis- 
fied until  a  third  mill  made  the  test  in  a  different  way 
and  Avas  able  to  demonstrate  the  weakness  of  the  test 
made  by  both  other  mills  and  incidentally  made  good 
ion  a  heavy  claim. 

By  all  means  let  us  get  at  the  facts  regarding  the 
moisture  test,  and  put  them  on  record  for  guidane<>, 
but  let  us  not  be  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  shackle  our 
referees. 


*R.  W.  Sindall,  "The  Sampling  of  Wood  Pulp." 
pamphlet,  published  by  Thomas  Poulter  and  Sons,  Lon- 
don. On  page  10,  referring  to  tests  on  dry  pulp  in 
sheets,  is  the  following:  "It  was  found  that  the  first 
metliod,  of  cutting  wedge-shaped  pieces,  invariably 
gave  too  low  a  percentage." 
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KNOCKING  OUT  THE  PROPS. 

Tlio  export  of  pulijwood  from  Canada  is  knocking  tlic 
jii-ops  from  iuhIci-  the  i)ulp  and  paper  industry  in  the 
Dominion.  In  the  first  place  it  is  reducing  the  reserves 
in  Canada  while  at  the  same  time  tending  to  lengthen 
tiie  life  of  present  stands  in  a  country  to  which  the  wood 
is  exported  and  ])rovidins'  a  eovei-  under  whi(!h  re- 
forestated  areas  will  have  an  oi)porliuiity  to  arrive  at  a 
jiroduetive  age.  Our  foi'est,  then,  may  be  likened  to  a 
tree  which  is  being  chopped  at  on  two  sides.  The  tree 
will  fall  jiisl  thai  much  sooner  and  our  forest  industries 
will  collapse  prematurely  because  of  the  undermining 
influence  of  excessive  exports.  It  is  (|uite  obvious  that, 
by  shortening  the  i)roductive  i)eriod  of  our  staiulinji' 
forests  through  excessive  exports,  and  at  the  same  time 
assuming  that  our  neighbouis  are  awake  to  the  neces- 
sity of  refore.station,  there  will  necessarily  come  a  time 
when  they  will  be  producing  Jtulp  from  conveniently 
situated  areas  in  competition  with  the  product  that  we 
shall  have  to  make  from  wood  cut  and  transpoi-ted  at  an 
expense  I  hat  will  have  continually  grown  greater  until 
its  cost  will  be  a  serious  disadvantage  to  the  Canadian 
mill.  We  are  not  argueing  for  an  artificial  situation 
that  will  falsely  encourage  dependence  on  present 
stands  of  timber  for  futui'e  operations.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  jiresent  stand  is  no  more  than  we  require  to 
keep  our  mills  going  until  projierly  protected  re-growth 
becomes  available.  I5y  cutting  into  this  maigin  we  arc 
simply  inviting  a  i)ei'iod  of  inai'tivity  foi-  our  wood  using 
industries. 

The  imjiortance  of  some  protective  measure  becomes 
apparent  when  one  stops  to  consider  the  character  of 
the  country  that  is  ])roducing  the  timber  used  in  our 
mills  today.  The  larger  proportion  of  land  logged  over 
is  purely  non-agricultural  forest  soil  and  must  be  main- 
tained as  a  forest,  not  only  to  maintain  timber  growth 
but  to  prevent  the  disappearance  of  the  very  soil  itself. 
Doubtless  most  of  the  wood  which  is  cxjjorted  is  taken 
from  land  which  is  properly  classified  as  agi-icultural 
anil  which  will  in  time  be  cleared  and  cullixated.  It  is 
very  likely  that  some  of  this  wood  is  taken  fi-om  non- 
agricultiu-al  lands  and  it  is  possible  that  some  of  it  is 
sold  by  seltlres  who  have  taken  it  tVoiii  lands  which  they 
did  not  intend  to  settle  or  which  border  on  their  own 
establishments.  The  wood  which  is  so  marketed  does  not 
contribute  through  taxes,  stumpage  or  assessments  to 
the  expense  of  protecting  the  standing  forest  and  in- 
cidently  the  homestead  of  the  settler.  It  is  time  that  the 
million  cords  or  so  which  we  export  should  bear  its 
share  of  this  necessary  burden.  In  fact,  this  wood  should 
contribute  enough  to  l)ring  our  forest  protective  agen- 
cies pi-aetieally  to  a  100  per  cent  efficiency  basis.    We 


are  very  far  from  that  at  the  present  time.  The  wood 
which  is  cut  from  crown  lands  and  necessarily  used  in 
Canatla  pays  not  only  for  the  protection  of  what  is  left 
but  has  to  cover  also  the  protection  of  the  wood  which  is 
permitted  to  be  freely  exported.  The  situation  is  not 
fair  to  the  domestic  consumer  of  Canadian  wood.  He 
is  paying  fire  insurance  on  his  competitor's  property, 
as  it  were. 

Another  point  w^iich  might  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection is  that  the  cutting  of  the  wood  which  is  exported 
contributes  probably  a  larger  proportion  of  the  fire  haz- 
ard than  the  lumbering  of  wood  on  crown  lands  and,  as 
has  been  remarked,  without  contributing  to  the  expense 
of  protection. 

The  troubles  outlined  above  could  be  at  least  partly 
corrected  by  an  (export  tax,  the  proceeds  of  which  should 
be  expended  entirely  in  the  protection  and  conservation 
of  the  forest.  There  are  several  possible  effects  of  such 
action  to  be  considered.  First,  but  not  necessarily  most 
important,  is  the  effect  on  the  American  manufacturer. 
Such  a  tax  will  undoubtedly  make  his  wood  cost  more 
and  might  result  in  a  slightly  less  volume  of  exported 
wood.  If  this  volume  is  decreased  it  will  very  likely  be 
because  the  extra  cost  to  the  mill  will  jiermit  a  greater 
haul  of  wood  harvested  in  other  i)arts  of  the  United 
States  or  possibly  even  brought  from  other  countries. 
This  of  course,  would  prolong  the  life  of  our  own 
forests.  It  might  bi-ing  in  a  little  less  United  States 
money  temporarily,  but  in  the  long  run  would  result  in 
a  greater  aggregate  of  payments  to  the  Canadian  pro- 
ducers. It  would  mean  a  little  more  mining  of  Am- 
erican wood  and  a  little  more  conservation  of  Canadian 
wood.  There  would  doubtless  be  fewer  fake  settlers 
who  squat  on  an  area  with  the  sole  purpose  of  clearing 
and  selling  the  timber.  There  would  be  more  wood  sold 
by  farmers  and  settlers  to  the  Canadian  mills.  The  de- 
mand by  the  Canadian  mills  is  uneiuestionably  suffi- 
cient to  use  the  wood  that  a  settler  could  take  from  as 
much  land  as  he  can  clear  and  cultivate  in  any  .season. 
The  complaiiit  of  the  settler  will  be  heard  to  the  effect 
that  an  export  tax  will  I'estrict  his  market  and  i^ut  him 
at  the  mercy  of  the  pidp  wood  buyer  for  the  Canadian 
mill.  A  moderate  tax  however,  would  still  leave  suffi- 
cient demand  for  export  wood  to  assure  him  of  a  com- 
pcitive  market  and  a  fair  return.  There  is  no  doubt 
but  that  the  farmer  can  produce  wood  more  economic- 
ally than  the  mill.  In  the  first  place  by  doing  his  own 
work  he  works  most  efficiently.  He  does  not  have  to 
maintain  a  camp,  he  has  no  expensive  overhead,  admi- 
nistration, and  supplies  and  for  the  most  part  he  is  con- 
suming his  own  ]H-oduce  and  has  an  opportunitj-  of 
using  his  own  labor  that  would  otherwise  be  wast«d. 
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There  is  no  (lnubl  hut  tlial  in  times  past  the  mills  liav- 
iii^-  a  iiKinopoly  of  certain  districts  have  squeezed  the 
fanner  until  he  did  not  get  a  decent  day's  wages  for 
his  wood  cutting  operations  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
mills  in  their  own  interest,  to  give  fair  treatment,  even 
generous  treatment,  to  the  settler. 

With  provision  i)rotecting  the  .settler  against  unfaii' 
exploitation,  there  seems  no  question  but  that  an  export 
tax  of  i)ulpwoo(l  will  result  in  better  protection  and  con- 
.servation  of  our  forest,  which  is  a  problem  which  deeply 
concerns  every  Canadian  citizen  and  whidi  is  a  factor 
of  greatest  importance  in  the  future  developmciit  and 
])nispcrity   of  the  Dominion. 


portance  to  the  trade  mark.  It  may  be  that  they  a;e 
turning  out  a  product  that  tiiey  are  not  j)articularly 
proud  of  or  it  may  be  simply  a  matter  of  indifferen<'e. 
We  know  one  (concern  that  has  spent  some  money  and 
a  lot  of  thought  on  the  design  of  an  appropriate  trade 
mark  and  one  which  would  carry  not  only  a  me.ssage 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  product  but  of  confidence  in  the 
(juality.  It  is  a  matter  that  is  certainly  worth  consi- 
deration and  a  problem  which  every  mill  will  have  to 
meet  if  we  are  to  get  the  fullest  benefit  from  the  dis- 
tribution of  <nir  pulp  and  paper.  It  will  mean  then  that 
each  package  is  a  .salesman  aiul  considered  in  that  light 
it  is  just  as  iinportant  that  tlie  jiackage  cany  a  trade 
mark  as  that  a  salesman  carry  and  present  his  card. 


TRADE    MARKS    WANTED. 

There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  appropi'iate  and  dis- 
tinguishing trade  marks  for  individual  makes  of  Can- 
adian i)ulp  and  paper.  A  few  firms  are  using  dis- 
tinctive marks  on  some  of  their  product,  but  there  are 
many  which  do  not  even  present  their  name  on  the  in- 
dividual |)ackage.  If  tlu>  purchasei'  is  jiatriotic  enough 
to  a.sk  for  a  Canadian  product  and  mo.st  of  them  will  at 
least  be  attracted  liy  some  token  that  the  article  is  a 
Canadian  product,  we  should  think  it  worth  while  for 
the  numufacturer  to  use  a  ial)el  which  would  convey 
the  idea  in  attractive  form.  An  instance  came  to  the 
attention  of  the  editor  not  long  ago  wlicii  in  jiurchasing 
some  paper  napkins  the  clerk  was  asked  whether  they 
were  made  in  Canada.  The  clerk  did  not  know  and 
there  was  nothing  on  the  package  to  indicate  the  coun- 
try of  their  origin.  To  one  who  did  not  know  the  name 
of  the  mill,  which  fortunately  did  appear,  the  chances 
are  at  least  even  that  a  customer  not  particularly  in- 
terested in  the  Canadian  paper  indu.stry  would  have 
taken  the  imported  uapkiu.  shown  liy  the  side  of  the 
Canadian  product. 

It  is  noticeable  also  in  the  shipping  rooms  of  the 
paper  mills  that  the  trade  mark  of  the  Association  is 
not  as  much  in  evidence  as  it  should  lie,  but  even  with 
tiie  Association  mark  in  tiic  outside  of  llie  package 
there  should  l)c  some  way  of  knowing  the  manufacturer 
of  the  i)apei-.  In  the  case  of  a  watermarked  product, 
it  is  possible'  for  one  knowing  tiie  manufacturers  of  the 
])aper  to  tell  at  once  whether  it  is  Canadian  paper  and 
in  probably  the  nui.iority  of  our  watermarked  papers 
there  is  now  to  lie  found  the  words  ".Made  in  Caiuida'' 
but  the  outside  of  the  package  usually  does  not  carry 
such  a  message. 

We  do  not  often  see  an  unopened  package  of  wrap- 
ping paper  but  the  chances  are  that  a  good  deal  of  it  is 
not  labelled,  either  as  to  the  country  or  mill  of  origin.  In 
the  case  of  most  toilet  papers  there  is  generally  a  name 
for  the  particular  type  of  package  but  nothing  to  in- 
dicate the  maiuifacturer. 

A  short  time  ago  the  editor  attempted  to  get  some  in- 
formation on  the  origin  and  significance  of  trade  marks 
but  we  succeeded  in  getting  reiilies  from  only  a  very 
small  percentage  of  Canailian  mills.  This  would  in- 
dicate  that    some   companies   do    not    attacli    much    im- 


A   GOVERNMENT   RAILWAY   GIVING   GOOD 
SERVICE. 

At  this  time  when  so  much  is  heard  of  the  general  in- 
efficiency of  (iovernment  operated  services,  an  oppor- 
tunity for  complimenting  such  organizations  should  be 
improved.  Last  we^  the  editor  had  occasion  to  travel 
Irotpiois  Falls  by  way  of  the  Grand  Trunk  to  Toionto, 
tlu-  T.  and  N.  0.  to  Iroquois  Falls  and  back  by  the  .same 
i-oad  lo  North  Bay  and  then  by  the  Old  Canadian  Nortli- 
ern  to  Ottawa  and  iiome  from  there  Ity  Grand  Trunk. 
The  return  %\as  nuide  on  the  Continental  Limited  and 
anyone  who  thinks  the  Goveimmeut  cannot  give  as  good 
service  as  will  be  found  anywhere,  has  a  surpiise  in 
store  by  taking  a  trip  on  this  excellent  train.  For  easy, 
comfortable  riding,  aecui-ate  schedule  and  general 
courtesy  and  thoughtfulness  of  the  service,  there  is 
reall\-  nothing  left  to  be  desired. 


BUYING  CANADIAN  PULP  IN  TIIE  UNITED 
STATES  FOR  CANADA. 

A  curious  situation  is  coming  to  light  with  regard  to 
the  purchase  of  pulp  from  certain  Canadian  mills  for 
Canadian  consumption.  It  appears  that  some  manu- 
facturers have  offices  on  the  other  side  of  the  line  and 
an  Older  for  pulp  must  go  through  tiuit  office,  and,  to 
add  insult  to  in.jui-y,  ])aymeut  is  demanded  in  American 
funds.  This  is  certainly  a  very  curious  arrangement 
and  a  policy  which  we  should  call  shortsighted  to  say 
the  least.  At  a  time  when  it  is  urged  witii  good  reason 
that  Canadian  mills  should  (juote  in  Canadian  dollars 
in  foreign  markets,  it  seems  almost  unbelievablj-  ridi- 
culous for  a  Canadian  mill  to  a.sk  its  neighbor  to  go  to 
New  York  or  some  other  American  city  for  its  own  pro- 
duct. We  should  hardly  call  that  the  acme  of  co- 
operation. 


The  experience  of  the  i)ast  summer  has  shown  the 
futility  of  trying  to  fight  a  fire  that  has  gained  head- 
way. Slash  debris  adds  to  the  hazard  of  fire  and  the 
difficulty  of  getting  at  and  fighting  it.  The  rebate  on 
stumpage  the  Quebec  government  is  making  to  encour- 
age employment  in  tlie  woods  will  pay  for  slash  disposal. 

Now  is  the  {mw  to  begin. 


October  13,  1921. 
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A  Trip  to  La  Loutre— -The  Gouin  Dam. 


Seldiiin  lias  tlie  editor  more  greatly  eiijoyed  a  few 
days  respite  fi-om  work  at  the  desk,  tlian  was  the  ease 
a  few  weeks  ago  wlieii,  in  coinjiany  with  Mr.  P.  J.  D. 
Hariijuiu  of  Annapolis  Royal,  N.S.  and  a  few  other 
friends,  a  trip  was  made  to  the  (ronin  Dam  at  La  Loutre 
on  tile  St.  Maurice  River.  Few  people  realize  the 
enormous  importance  of  the  potential  influence  of 
this  dam  on  the  industrial  possibilities  of  the  Province. 
But  this  is  gettin<r  a  little  ahead  of  our  story  and  will 
he  referred  to  agraiu  later  on. 

Thincrs  often  happen  quickly.  In  tiiis  ease  a  tele- 
gram from  St.  Johns  asked  for  an  immediate  reply  as 
to  whether  the  editor  could  join  the  party  the  next  day 
in  Quebec  ready  for  a  trip  to  the  woods.  An  affirm- 
ative reply  was  dispatched  in  a  very  few  minutes. 
Leaving  Montreal  on  Friday  morning,  the  afternoon, 
was  spent  visiting  the  Quebec  Industrial  and  Agricult- 
ural Exposition  where  a  surprising  variety  of  pro- 
ducts of  the  industry  of  the  Province  were  shown.  It 
seemed  however,  that  more  attention  might  have  been 
given  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  success  of  the  Brompton  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company  in  their  carrying  away  prizes  with 
their  Belgian    and    Clydesdale    horses,    the    pulji    and 


Venetian   Methods  adopted   by  Indians. 

])apei'  companies  were  not  in  evidence.  It  might  be 
worth  while  for  the  Association  to  consider  the  pre- 
jiaration  of  an  educational  exhibit  which  could  be 
shown  on  such  occasions  in  order  to  acquaint  the  thou- 
sands of  spectators  with  the  importance  of  the  jiriiicipal 
features  of  our  industry. 

Leaving  on  the  evening  train  ol'  the  National  Rail- 
ways on  which  an  excellent  dinner  was  served,  we  were 
able  to  get  a  few  winks  of  sleep  before  being  dejiosited 
at  two  in  the  morning  at  the  wrong  station.  Our 
tickets  read  to  Manouan  where  th?  local  engineer  of 
the  Streams  Commission  is  located,  but  as  Manouan  is 
a  flag  station  and  Sanmaur,  the  next  preceeding  sta- 
tion is  a  regular  stop,  the  colored  gentleman  removed 
our  baggage  and  assisted  us  to  alight  at  the  wrong 
lilace.  The  porter  gave  the  signal  for  the  train  to  stop 
and  pick  us  aboard  again  but  no  attention  was  paid  to 
it  and  the  train  rumbled  on.  "With  the  aid  of  a  flash 
light,  we  made  our  way  up  the  track  towards  I\Ianouan 
station  which  fortunately  was  but  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  distant  and  as  it  was  no  longer  raining,  the 
iourney  was  not  as  unpleasant  as  it  might  have  been. 
It  cannot  be  said  however,  that  we  entertained  parti- 
cularly friendly  feelings  for  the  conductor  and  engineer 
of  that  train. 


It  might,  be  remarked  that  we  met  a  stranger,  while 
waiting  at  J\Ianouan  for  the  train  home,  who  had  been 
served  with  about  the  same  treatment  as  ourselves  by 
the  train  crew,  only  in  his  case,  instead  of  being  put 
off  at  Sanmaur,  he  was  carried  .past  Manouan  and 
dropped  in  the  middle  of  the  night  in  the  middle  of  the 


Old  Hudson   Bay  Post    at    Weymontachigue. 

woods  and  was  incorrectly  advised  tliat  his  station  was 
still  further  along  the  line.  We  trust  that  this  kind  of 
treatment  is  not  typical  of  the  usual  service  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Government  railwa.vs  but  .such  inci 
dents  certainly  do  not  improve  the  reputation  of  the 
road  nor  the  desire  of  people  to  patronize  it.  "While 
roinmentiiig  on  the  railway,  it  might  be  suggested  that 
a  buffet  service  between  Montreal  and  Hervey  Junc- 
tion would  be  greatly  appreciated  by  travellers  and 
ought  to  be  a  paying  proposition. 

^Ir.  L.  ]\I.  Mathis  of  the  Quebec  Streams  Commis- 
sion had  been  expecting  us  and  was  good  enough  to 
come  down  the  track  with  a  lantern  and  escort  the 
part.v  to  his  house  where  a  cordial  reception  and  most 
hospitable  entertainment  wa.s  accorded  us.  It  is  a  very 
iiiiliortant  although  probably  little  appreciated  asset 
of  a  (iovernment  de|iartiiieiit  to  have  such  generous 
Mild  good  heai'tetl  people  in  their  emplo.v  and  we  wisii 
to  eiiipliMsize  the  kindness  of  both  ^fr.  and  Mrs.  Mathis 


An  In  I 


•ivas  Home. 


in  the  trouble  they  took  to  make  our  visit  pleasant  and 
worth  while. 

A  friend  of  Mr.  Mathis,  Mr.  Angus  Hodgson  of  Mont- 
real, who  is  known  to  a  good  many  pulp  and  paper 
men  went  up  on  the  same  train  to  spend  a  few  days 
hunting  and  in  the  morning  two  of  us  went  along  with 
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I''iill  IJlooded  Indian  Building  Log  House. 

Mr.  Hodgson  and  his  guide  when  our  host  took  tlieni 
part  way  up  the  Manouan  River  to  start  him  ou  iiis 
journey.  Thi.s  was  on  Saturday  morning.  On  Satur- 
day afternoon  we  all  went  over  to  the  Indian  Settle- 
ment at  the  Hudson  Bay  Post  and  .some  of  the  sights 
we  saw  are  shown  in  the  accompanying  pictures.  Per- 
hai)s  the  most  interesting  was  the  method  of  convey- 
ing a  hiiy  stack  I'l'om  the  meadows  several  miles  up 
the  ^lanouan  River.  A  raft  was  made  by  constructing 
a  platform  across  two  canoes  and  towing  this  with  its 
burden  of  liay  by  means  of  a  motor  boat.  The  oper- 
ation seemed  to  be  very  successful.  The  Hudson  P>ay 
Post  is  considerabl.y  more  than  100  years  old  and  tlie 
old  headquarters  are  shown  in  one  of  the  pictures. 
Quite  a  number  of  Indians  make  their  headquarters  at. 
the  post  but  most  of  them  at  the  time  of  our  visit  had 
left  for  the  fall  liunting.  While  there  are  a  number 
of  substantial  wooden  houses,  some  of  them  very  com- 
fortable and  attractive,  there  are  also  a  number  of 
tents  in  which  the  families  live  the  year  round.  The 
idea  of  a  canvas  Avail  foi'  shelter  M^ith  the  thermomcMcr 
i)0  below,  did  not  appeal  to  us  as  the  height  of  comf(ui 
but  tlic  Aboi'igincs  seem  (o  thrive  on  their  mode  of 
living  if  plump  and  x^heerful  children  is  any  indication. 
There  is  a  Catholic  Church  at  the  Post,  apparently  large 
enough  to  accommodate  the  entire  settlement  and  ser- 
vices are  held  periodically.  The  Indians  make  excel- 
h'nt  bai'k  baskets  and  some  mocassins  which  ai-e  dis- 


posed of  through  the  store  at  the  post  and  the  store  at 
^lanouan.  There  seemed  to  be  almost  no  gardening  at 
the  India)i  village. 

Througli  the  courtesy  of  the  Brown  Corporation,  a 
special  trip  was  made  up  the  river  on  Sunday.  It  is 
about  fifty  miles  from  Sanmaur  to  tlie  dam.  The  first 
thirty  miles  are  covered  liy  an  excellent  motor  driven 
scow  which  has  a  caimcity  of  about  7  tons  of  freight. 
The  cargo  space  was  pretty  well  taken  up  with  stores 
for  the  Brown  Company's  camp  and  the  canoes  and 
luggage  of  Indians  going  up  the  river.  The  start  was 
made  about  9  o'clock  and  the  .ioui'iiey  uj)  this  swift 
flowing  stream  was  a  most  ijiterestiug  exjjerience. 
Both  sides  of  the  river  had  been  logged  off  for  saw 
timber  and  pulpwood  and  after  repeated  fires,  contain 
now  i)raetically  nothing  but  hardwootl  growth, 
although  there  are  evidences  in  patches  of  a  struggling 
uiulcrgrowth  of  young  conifers.  Here  and  there  we 
could  see  dead  spruce  and  fir.  victims  of  the  bud  worm, 
and  there  was  an  occasional  Jack  Pine  wliich  was  be- 
ing attacked  by  an  enemy  unrecognized  by  us.  Quite 
a  number  of  trees  have  been  blown  down,  particularly 
in  places  where  thei'e  is  only  from  6"  to  1  foot  of  soil 
covering  the  ledges.  This  sliallowiu'.>,s  of  soil  makes  it 
p;irt ii'ubirly   inqjerative  that  logging  operations  along 


From   the   Papoose  up. 


Unloading  Works  at  Rail  Head. 

our  Canadian  streams  be  carried  on  Avith  the  utuiost 
care  in  order  that  the  ground  sliall  not  be  laid  bare 
and  thus  exi)osed  to  the  sure  and  certain  erosion  that 
will  follow  and  wash  the  ledges  completely  bare. 

Several  rather  swift  rapids  had  to  be  negotiated  ami 
at  one  place  we  found  an  Indian  family  awaiting  the 
approach  of  the  boat  and  signalling  to  be  taken 
aboard.  When  this  had  been  accomplished,  our  jour- 
ney was  resumed  and  the  Indians  landed  further  U)> 
the  river,  Avhere  a  camp  site  had  been  picked  out  and 
some  of  their  luggage  previously  deposited.  This  fam- 
ily furnished  a  rather  novel  bit  of  entertainment  in 
the  ability  of  a  young  brav(>  of  about  3  oi-  4  years  of 
age  who  exhibited  ciuisiderable  ability  as  a  dancer  and 
showed  a  clever  little  step  Avhich  none  of  us  were  able 
to  imitate.  The  nickels  he  gathcreil  in  have  iirobably 
since  bought  him  some  allday  suckers  or  jierhaps  some 
bright  trinket  to  store  away  in  his  pocket.  We  should 
also  mention  that  on  the  boat  was  the  owner  and  driver 
of  the  dog  team  that  won  the  big  race  at  IJerlin.  \,1I, 
last  winter. 

The  landing  was  reached  about  tiiree  in  the  after- 
noon and  there  we  found  the  woods  trolley  Availing. 
The  huge  dei-ricks  used  for  iinloading  the  tons  of  sup- 
plies required  for  building  the  dam  Avere  not  required 
to  get  us  ashore.     Wc  were  soon  on  our  Avav  in  the 
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novel  conveyuiiee  .slu)\\ii  in  one  •if  oiir  piclui-i's  along 
the  20  miles  of  rail  to  the  ilani.  We  travelled  iu  a  Ford 
truck  fitted  with  flanged  wheels  and  eapable  of 
making  about  12  miles  an  liour.  For  haavier  goods 
there  is  a  huge  Knight  ear  which  is  equipped  with  a 
trailer.  Tins  Mas  used  for  transporting  the  Indians 
and  their  .supi)lies.  It  should  be  stated  that  there  is 
an  arrangement  l>etween  the  Brown  Corporatiou  and 
the  Quebec  Streams  Commission  whereby  members  of 
the  latter  and  llieir  guests  are  transported  over  this 
route  without  cliarge,  an  arraugement  and  a  conve- 
nience which  was  greatly  a|)preciated  l)y  our  jiarty. 

We  have  not  yet  seen  the  famous  Tooiierville  trolley 
credited  with  some  events  related  and  witnessed  on 
oui-  trip.  The  skipper  who  guided  1he  car  and  who  is 
also  in  charge  of  the  Brown  Corjinration's  fleet  of 
scows  and  tugs,  told  of  cliasing  a  moose  for  more  than 
a  mile  along  the  ti-ack  without  being  able  to  ovcrtak.,' 


of  gears  and  sus|)ension  chains  makes  it  possible  to 
raise  and  lower  the  mouth  of  the  chute  according  to 
the  water  level  in  the  lake.  A  provision  is  made  in  the 
dam  for  a  second  log  chute  if  this  is  necessary,  on  the 
ojiposite  side  of  the  dam  fr<im  the  one  now  installed. 
When  the  gates  were  elo.sed  the  water  began  backing 
up  in  the  valley  but  the  basin  was  not  filled  to  the 
ovei-flow  level  of  the  dam  for  two  years,  during  which 
time  tlie  water  backed  up  approximately  a  distance  of 
140  miles,  thus  fonning  the  greatest  volume  of  artifi- 
cially stored  water  anywhere  in  the  world.  By  the 
opening  of  the  gates  any  volume  of  water  that  may  be 
required  can  be  passed  througli  and  at  the  time'  we 
were  there  two  gates  were  partly  oi)en  so  that  water 
at  the  rate  of  5,000  cu.  ft.  per  second  was  permitted  to 
escape  from  the  lake.  In  order  to  furnisii  additional 
water  because  of  the  dr3'-  season  this  year,  the  level  in 
the   lake   drojiped   about   IS".     If  the  gates  were  all 


orammATios 


The  Big"  Dam,  up-river  side,  showing"  g'ate  liu.; 


him  ('.\ccpt  to  get  a  blurred  snap  shot  with  the  caiiifra. 
We  noticed  undei'  the  seat  of  the  conveyance,  crow- 
bars, axes,  jackscrews,  etc.,  for  replacing  the  cai'  mi 
the  track  as  de-railing  is  by  no  means  an  infrequent 
occun-ence.  The  wonder  is  in  some  places  why  the  car 
stays  on  the  track  at  all.  A  close  ajiproach  however, 
to  the  roughness  of  the  .journey  can  be  luid  by  travel- 
ling b,y  trolley  in  Canada's  second  largest  city  over 
certain  parts  of  the  lines. 

On  arrival,  at  the  dam  about  five  we  found  ita  very 
interesting  ]ilacc.  There  wa.s  tinu'  before  supper  to 
insi)ect  the  dam  and  the  gate  house  and  to  have  Mr. 
.Matliis  explain  the  purpose  of  the  structure  and  the 
operation  of  the  gates.  The  dam  is  ],70t)  fcvH  wide 
and  SO  feet  from  the  bed  of  the  river  below  the  dam  to 
the  water  level  behind  it.  A  sluice  way  pernuls  the 
passage  of  logs,  without  danmging  the  ends,  from  the 
lake  to  the  river  below.     A  counterpoise  and  a.  syslem 


opened  a\  ide,  the  rush  of  water  would  cause  a  flood  in 
the  valley  equivalent  to  a  cloud  burst.  Even  -with 
normal  fi-eshets  in  the  spring  the  river  level  rises  from 
•1  to  7  feet.  The  danger  of  flood  is  therefore,  enorm- 
ously minimised  by  the  presence  of  this  great  mass  of 
concrete  which  holds  back  such  a  vast  volume  of 
water.  A  portable  motor,  with  belt  connection  to  the 
gate  ad.justing  gears,  serves  for  the  raising  and  loAver- 
ing  of  these  gi-eat  steel  plates  which  close  the  openings 
in  the  dam.  In  addition  to  these  gates,  there  are  re- 
cesses for  two  sets  of  stop  logs  in  the  upper  face  of 
the  dam.  Sometime  ago.  the  editor  saw  a  complete 
series  of  photographs  wliich  showed  tiie  progress  of 
construction  as  it  was  carried  forward  by  the  con- 
tractoi's,  Fraser  Brace  and  Co..  of  Montreal. 

The  significance  of  the  dam  in  the  development  of 
the  industries  of  Quebec  is  but  little  understood  and 
very  imperfectly  appreciated   by  those  who  have  not 
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Looking  South  from   Iihii.ui    \  inm.',   -^iiuwint;   Transcoiitiiieiital 

Bridge  over  tlie  Mannan  River  near  its  Junction  witli 

the  St.  Maurice. 

(^oiiie  (lii'ectly  in  c-ontact  with  its  benefits.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  present  summer  is  but  an  intimation  of  the 
wonderful  possibilities  of  this  great  project  and  fur- 
nished proof  of  the  foresight  of  those  in  the  Provincial 
{Jovernment  in  undertaking  this  enorniou.'*  piece  of 
work.  We  understand  that  the  agreement  of  the  Que- 
bec Streams  Commission  with  the  Power  Comiianies  at 
Shawinigan  Falls,  is  that  the  flow  of  tjie  St.  Maurice 
River  shall  be  maintained  at  a  minimum  rate  of  12,000 
cu.  ft.  per  second.  It  was  mentioned  above  that  at  the 
time  of  our  visit,  the  gates  were  open  to  permit  the 
escape  of  5000  cu.  ft.  per  second  This  means  that  the 
natural  flow  at  Shawinigan  Falls  would  have  been  only 
7000  or  8000  feet  per  second  if  the  normal  volume  of 
the  river  were  available;  thus  the  power  output  of  the 
hydro-electric  stations  at  that  point  has  been  increased 
this  year  by  practically  70  per  cent.  Mr.  Mathis  a.s- 
sured  us  that  a  mneli  greater  volume  of  flow  could  be 
maintained  if  required.  During  some  other  .reason  pos- 
sibly a  mueh  smaller  amount  would  have  to  be  supplied 
by  the  dam  to  maintain  the  minimum  flow  but  tlic  rain- 
fall this  vear  ha.s  been  about  as  small  as  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect.  Uriefly:  4()(),000  TT.  P.  is  added  to  the 
mininnim  jtower  of  the  St.  Maurice. 

While  Shawinigan  Falls  has  been  mentioned  as  the 
criterion  for  the  estimate  of  stream  flow  and  conse- 
((uently  the  calculation  of  power  out])u1.  it  must  be  rc- 
mcmlicred  that  every  power  station  on  the  rivei'  bene- 
fits in  the  same  proportion.  It  should  l)e  remembered 
also,  and  this  point  has  not  been  made  sufficiently  pro- 
minent to  the  ptiblic,  that  there  are  probably  as  great 
|)ower  ]iossibilities  yet  to  be  developed  as  are  harnessed 
on  this  river  and  everyone  that  is  established  will  de- 
rive the  benefit  of  the  dam.  This  is  now  called  the 
rrouin  dam  in  honor  of  the  Premier  of  Quebec  whose 
foresight  was  largely  responsible  for  its  erection,  but 
which  was  originally  named  La  Loutre  after  the  name 
of  the  rapids  at  that  point  of  the  river. 

The  time  will  come  when  the  Trans-Continental  Kail- 
way  will  be  electrified  and  the  St.  Maurice  Ixivcr  will 
probably  drive  the  trains  running  between  Quebec  and 
Montreal  and  points  as  far  west,  possibly,  as  Amos. 
The  contribution  of  the  enormous  water  storage  re- 
servoir behind  the  (!onin  dani  will  then  begin  to  be 
appreciated. 

The  Streams  Commission  Engineer  has  very  comfort- 
able offices  and  quarters  and  the  camp,  which  is  really 
a  little  village,  has  many  comforts  and  conveniences 
unknown  in  villages  much  nearer  civilization.  It  wa-S 
surprising  to  find  in  the  heart  of  the  woods  a  water 
and  sewei'age  system,  bath  tubs,  electric  light.s,  tele- 
phone and  even  <a  trolley,     The  writer  is  ashamed  to 


record  the  number  of  fine  trout  which  he  consumed 
during  his  stay  at  the  dam,  but  we  would  defy  any 
reader  to  have  stopjied  short  of  his  cajjacity  when  con- 
fronted with  the  delicious  meals  prei)ared  t)y  the  camp 
chef. 

On  Moiida\-  mcjniinjr  .Mr.  liarnjuni  and  the  editor 
went  uj)  into  the  woods  on  the  ridge  back  of  the  dam 
and  measured  a  few  of  the  trees  and  stumps  to  get  an 
idea  of  the  age  and  the  rate  of  growth.  We  found  a 
14  in.  aiid  a  (tVi;  in.  tree  each  140  years  old  and  13  in.  tree 
111  yeai's  old.  A  noticeable  feature  of  these  trees, 
which  evidently  were  taken  off  but  a  few  years  ago, 
was  thai  the  rate  of  growth  was  fairly  rapid  and  uni- 
form for  about  SO  yeai-s  but  after  that  time  tlie  annual 
iiH-rement  was  very  slight  indeed.  In  fact,  these  trees 
added  less  than  2  in.  in  diameter  in  the  last  forty  years. 
A  measurement  of  some  young  growth  showed  that 
trees  which  came  up  in  the  shelter  of  old  forest  de- 
veloped very  slowly.  For  instance,  a  fir  17  years  old  wa-s 
only  4  feet  in  height  and  a  spruce  35  yeai's  old  was  only 
6i/>  feet  high  and  IVa  in.  in  diameter.  The  more  rapid 
growth  in  the  early  years  of  the  older  trees  however, 
will  seem  to  indicate  that  with  the  application  of  proper 
forestry  methods,  the  St.  Maurice  valley  could  be  kept 
in  a  state  of  continual  production.  If  however,  fire  is 
permitted  repeatedly  to  burn  up  the  young  growth  as 
soon  as  it  gets  a  fair  start,  there  will  never  again  be 
commercial  lumbering  along  this  river  or  in  fact  any- 
where else  in  this  north  country  once  the  original  forest 
is  takeji  off  and  present  methods  leave  the  woods 
sti'cwn  with  slash,  blow  downs  and  dead  timber  to  in- 
vite the  fii'st  match,  cigarette  butt,  camp  fire  or  light- 
ning bdlt  to  ignite  and  destro.v  a  township  or  more. 

The  start  for  the  return  journey  was  matle  after 
luiu'li  on  Monday  and  the  twenty  mile  trip  with  Capt. 
Rowell  in  his  flivver  Avas  made  very  interesting  by  the 
shooting  of  several  nice  fat  partridge.  The  captain's 
eagle  e.ve  spied  the  birds  some  distance  ahead  as  they 
sat  on  the  rails  or  walked  the  track  and  they  had  not 
got  out  of  sight  befoie  the  car  was  stojijied  and  Mr. 
]\lathis  with  his  one  good  arm  and  2S  bore  shot  gun 
had  blown  their  heads  off.  Four  partridge  with  four 
shots  by  a  one  armed  man,  and  that  his  left,  we  call 
|)rctty  good  shooting.  The  editor  was  especially  pleased 
to  be  favored  with  the  bag. 

The  trip  down  the  river  was  pleasant  and  uneventful. 
Tlie  next  morning  at  four,  we  took  leave  of  our  hospit- 
able frieiuls  and  returned  to  the  routine  work  of  get- 
ting out  a  weekly  magazine. 

In  conclusion,  if  anybody  has  the  luition  that  Can- 
ada's forests  are  illimitable,  or  not  in  every  way  deserv- 
ing of  minute  care  from  now  on,  he  will  be  converted  to 
a  different  faitli  by  a  triji  to  what  once  was  woods. 


The  TVoods  Trolley — Tf  Henry  could  see  this! 
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The  Structure  of  Cereal  Straws 


I  <  'mil  iiiih-,|    fi'iiiii    hist    issiir.  - 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  VARIOUS  STRAWS  BASED 
UPON  STRUCTURAL  DIFFERENCES. 

External  Gross  Character. 
Tlie  t'diii-  straw.s  uiuKt  fxaininalioii  inuy,  if  cutirc. 
be  readily  distiiignislied  by  tliei:'  stature,  thickness,  and 
the  sliapes  of  the  iiidividuHl  inteniodes  and  the  minor 
but  nevertheless  diagnostic  eharacters  offered  by  the 
false  nodes,  by  tlin  shape  of  the  upyiei-  i)ar1  of  tli(!  inter- 
node  ju.st  below  the  ncdes,  tlie"  sub-nodal  eonstrietions, 
and  claws.  The  keys  <>iven  below,  as  beinj?  the  briefest 
methods  of  description  and  at  the  same  time  most 
easily  usable,  present  the  contrast  of  structure  in 
summaiy  form.  It  will  lie  nndei-stood  that  such  keys 
are  useful  only  as  dcsci-iptixc  of  the  toui-  straws  in- 
cluded, and  would  I'equire  mcdificat  ion  and  exicnsion 
if  other  straws  had  to  be  considered  (*).  A  pos.sible  qua- 
lification might  be  forced  even  by  races  within  tlie  spe- 
cies, and  even  by  the  age  of  the  individual.  Thus  Car- 
rier e.g.  bases  his  cla.ssification  of  grain  seedlings  on 
the  presence  or  absence  of  claws,  finding  them  present 


FRANCIS  E.  Ll.dVI).  F.R.S.G.  MeGill  University. 

Identification  Keys  Based  Upon  External  Characters. 


Klgure  27. —  Epidermis  of  wheat  to  show  the  crown  ceUs. 
The  dwarf  cells  are  al.so  in  evidence  by  the  black  outlines, 
due  to  included  air.  The  cells  are  somewhat  separated  from 
each   other   by   macerati/m.     x  310.  ( 

in  all  the  grains  but  oat.  It  was  difficult  to  find  evid- 
ence of  claws  in  tlie  sample  of  wheat  straw  supplied  for 
this  work,  but  other  samples  showed  them  to  be  present, 
but  (piite  in-egularly.  Thus  they  ma,v  be  present  on  one 
side  only,  or  totall.v  absent,  or,  when  ])resent,  they  may 
•sliow  much  difference  in  size  on  the  two  sides  of  the  leaf. 
Rye,  in  common  with  wlu>at,  betrays  a  considerable 
amount  of  variation  in  this  respect. 

The  (rharacters  used  in  the  keys  are  for  the  most  pai't 
such  as  may  be  detected  readily  even  if  the  .straw  is 
broken,  and  when  the  fragments  are  small.  When 
pulped  however,  identification  must  rest  upon  minute 
anatomical  characters  which  offer  greater  difficulties 
of  clioice  and  ai)plication.  8uch  characters  are  the 
length  of  fibers,  si/.cs  of  stomata,  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence_  of  trichomes  ("comma  cells,"  Wei.sner.  1865.) 
characters  of  epidermal  walls,  and  the  like. 


Inteiiior  face  of  leaf  siu^ath  smooth;  ligule  long  u<(. 
i  mm.)  ;  claws  absent:  false  nodes  usually  nnicli  shorter 
than  broad;  terminal  internode  2  or  more  nun.  in  dia- 
meter near  tip — oat.  Interior  face  of  leaf  sheath  rougii, 
more  or  less,  with  upwardly  directed  short,  stiff  tri- 
chomes (comma  cells);  ligules  short  (1  mm.)  Upper 
part  of  terminal  internode  pubescent  or  hirsute,  the  in- 
ternode tapering  to  slender  dimensions  (1  mm.  dia- 
meter)— rye.  Upper  part  of  terminal  internode  smooth 
thick  toward  apex.  Claws  prominent,  always  pre.sent 
— barley.  Claws  sometimes  absent,  small  or  varifuis 
in  size — wheat. 

The  dimensions  of  the  false  nodes  when  wet  and  dr\- 
afford  a  means  of  identification  of  some  vahie,  though 
more  difficult  of  ai)|)lication.     The  following  tables  are. 
examples  of  such  measui-enients. 

Measiii-enieiits    (diameter  and  length  i   of  false  nodes  of 

barlc>-.  (jat.  rye  and  wh(>at  in  swollen  condition. 

ill  millimeters. 


Basal 

Middle 

Top 

Diam. 

Length 

Diam. 

Length 

Diam 

Length 

Barley  ■ 

5 

4.6 

3  5 
4 

4.8 
4.5 

4 
5.3 

4.2 
3.7 

5  4 
7 

Oats 

5.5 
4.H 

2.5 
•> 

5.5 
4.5 
5.4 

2.(j 
2.7 

2.8 

5.3 

4 

5 

3.2 
2.ti 
3.5 

Rye 

4.5 
4.5 

5.2 

3 

2.5    • 
3.S 

4.4 
4.4 
5 

4 
4 

4.7 

3.5 
3  6 

4 

5.2 
4.5 

4.5 

Wheat 

4 
4.5 

3.5 

4 
4.5 

4 
3.8 

.Measurements   (diameter  and  length)   of  false  nodes  of 

barley,  oat.  rye  and  wheat,  to  the  nearest 

half-millimeter,  when  drj'. 


(*)  See  the  bulletin  li\-  LAinan  Carrier.  1917. 


3rd 

2nd. 

Top 

Diam. 

Length 

Diam, 

.    Length 

Diam. 

Length 

Barlev 

2.5 

3 

2.5 

4 

o 

1.5 

2  5 

2  5 

2.5 

3.5 

2 

4 

3.0 

3.5 

2.5 

4.5 

2.0 

2.5 

*> 

3.5 

•> 

4 

2 

3.5 

2 

4.5 

Oats 

4 

1.5 

3 

9 

4 

o 

3.5 

O 

4 

■> 

3.5 

9 

-t 

o 

3 

•> 

3.5 

2 

3 

3.5 

Rye 

3 

3.5 

3 

4 

2 

4 

3.5 

2.5 

3.5 

3 

2.5 

3.5 

3 

2 

2.5 

3 

•> 

3.5 

4 

3.5 

3.5 

4 

.3 

4 

3.5 

3 

3 

3.5 

2  5 

4 

Wheat 

3.5 

3 

3 

3 

3.5 

2.5 

2.5 

3.5 

3 

2.5 

2.5 

3.5 

3 

2.5 

2 

3 

3 

3 

2.5 

3.5 
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COMPARATVE    ANATOMICAL    CHARACTERS    OF 
STRAWS. 

Comparison  of  Distribution  and  Characters  of  Tissues 
ae  Seen  in  Sections. 

L  Traiisvcisi'  sei-tidii  ol'  the  tcriniiial  iiilcniode 
(figures  16-19).  Tliere  is  little  that  can  be  regarded  as 
suffieieiitly  charactei'lstic  in  the  structure  as  seen  in 
transvei-se  section  to  .se:ve  as  diagnostic.  Of  two 
rather  obviou.s  points,  that  of  size  has  already  been 
made  use  of  in  one  of  the  preceeding  ke.ys.  It  i)ia\-  be 
added  here  that  the  thickness  of  the  wall  of  the  tei-minal 
internode  near  the  tij)  is  e(iually  ciiaracteristic,  aiul  is 
for  til 


different  straws  as  follows: — 
Thickne.ss 
of  wall 
1 


Diameter 
of  straw 

(i 

8 
3—4 

4 


wheat  may  be  dis- 
iiumber  of  cliloi-eii- 


liarlcv 

Oat 1 

Rve 1 

Wheat 1 

On  this  |)oint  thcreroi-e,  rye  and 
ti)iguis]ied  from  oat  and  barley. 

Tlie  second  point  is  found  in  the 
cliyma  sjjaces  which  may  be  counted  in  the  total  t ;  ans- 
verse  .section.  Rye  has  by  far  the  fewest,  namely,  al)out 
18  to  20,  while  tiie  other  species  have  from  30  to  3(), 
barley  having  32.  wlieat  34  to  3fi,  and  oat  3(i  to  38. 
These  numbers  are  approximately  twice  the  numbers  of 
bundles  in  the  innermost  series.  The  fact  that  thechlor- 
enchyma  spaces  may  be  double  instead  of  in  pairs  sep- 
arated by  a  small  bundle  may  make  it  necessary  to  re- 
gard a  single  one  as  two,  ()r  to  i  ely  rather  on  a  count  of 
the  large  i)undles  wiiich  lie  free  in  the  iiarenchynia. 
Thus,  the  stem  in  figure  4  has  37  linndles,  wiiicli  is.  Iiow- 
ever,  not  a  terminal   internode. 

A  tlur-(l  feature  is  the  chai'acter  of  the  lining  of  the 
fi.stula  formed  by  tlu'  deal  parenchyma.  It  is  thickest 
and  pavement-like  in  tlie  oat  (figure  17),  well  defined 
in  all  but  the  wlieat.  in  wiiich  it  is  loose  and  itl-defiiied 
in  te.xt'ire,  not  forming  a  smooth  lining. 

Summaiizing  these  characters  in  the  form  of  a  kej' 
we  have  the  following: — 

A.  Thickness  of  wall  of  fistula  (terminal  internode, 
near  its  apex)  one-fourth  to  one-third  the  total 
diameter 

a)  Collapsed  pith  cells  forming  a  clear  cut  ]»;n\'- 
ment ;  or 

b)  Number  of  bundles  in  imi(>rmo.st  scries  abiuit 
12 rye 

aa)    ('.oUapsed    pilli    cells   loose,      not    forming    a 

pavement;  or 
bb)    Number  of  bundles  in  innermost  scries  about 

18 wheat 

B.  Thickness  of  wall  of  fistuhi  oiu'-sixth  to  one-eighth 

that   of  total  diaiiietei'. 

a)  Pavement  formed  by   pith-cells  thick;  or  i 

b)  Parenchyma  cells  large oat  • 

aa)    Pavement  formed  by  ])itli-eells  thin  ;  or 

bb)  Parenchyma  cells,  one-half  the  diameter  of 
tlio.se  in  oat barley. 

The  amount  and  disposition  of  the  fibers  (mechanical 
tissue,  ba.st)  is  correlated  with  the  chlorenehyma.  there 
being  relatively  more  fibers  toward  the  base  of  the  (top) 
internode,  and  relatively  fewer  toward  the  apex.  In  re- 
lation, however,  to  the  area  of  the  transverse  .section  the 
fibrous  tissue  is  greater  toward  the  apex,  this  being  ap- 
parently c(;rrelated  with  the  mechanical  conditions  as- 
sociated with  the  reduced  diameter.  Concerning  the 
character  of  the  fibers  we  shall  speak  beyond. 

2.  Transverse  section  of  basal  intei-node.  If  anything, 
the   lower   internodes  offer  less  to  seize  U]ion   for  ]nir- 


poses  of  identification  than  the  terminal.  Bearing  in 
mind  the  difference  of  structuie  as  between  the  upper 
and  nether  pai'ts  rtf  the  internode,  the  middle  portion 
ha.s  been  taken  as  a  standard  <if  comparison.  Of  the 
four  straws,  the  oat  stands  out  idearly  on  account  of  the 
small   nnndier  of   parenelnma   cells,  and  of  their  large 


--leafj/iealh 


Figure  28.  —  Barley,     .Juncture  of  the  leaf  slieath  and   blade. 

to    show    the    claws   and    ligule. 


Figure  29. — Stomata  and  trichomcs  inner  (upper)  epidermis 
of  the  leaf  sheath  of  (a)  barley  (b)  oat,  (c)  rye  and 
uU  wheat;  also  the  trichomes  of  le)  rye  and  (f)  wheat: 
g.,  guard  cells:  ac,  outliiie  of  aocessory  cells.  Drawn  to 
the   accompanying   scale 
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size.  As  in  the  terminal  iuternodes,  the  collapsed  pith 
cells  make  a  tliiek  pavement  lining  the  fistula.  In  the 
oat  also  there  are  only  about  20  large  bundles  free  from 
the  fibre  layei',  while  in  the  others  the  number  is 
greater,  from  24  (wheat,  rye)  to  28  (barley). 

Comparison  of  the  individual  tissues  and  of  their  ele- 
ments. Epidermis  (lignrcs  (i-i;^).  Of  all  the  tissue  sys- 
tems, the  epidermis  lends  itself  most  readily  to  identi- 
fication, since   it   is  more  distinctive   of  the   genus. 

Wiesner's  (1900)  findings  are  f)f  interest  at  this 
point.  Pie  says  that  the  bast  cells  of  the  four  cereal 
straws  (here  under  consideration)  are  so  similar  as  to 
afford  no  characters  for  certain  differentiation,  while 
the  .size  and  form  of  the  epidermal  cells  are  quite  dis- 
tinctive. Those  in  rye,  wheat  and  oat  he  continues,  have 
a  pi'ctty  regular  rectangular  general  outline.  Those  of 
rye  have  strongly  sinuous  limiting  outline,  whih;  those 
of  wheat  are  .straight.  Oat  on  the  other  hand  has  ei)i- 
dermal  cells  with  a  gently  wavy  outline.  Those  of  barley 
are  rhomboidal  or  trapezoidal  in  contoui-.  The  writer 
in  view  of  tlu;  facts  below  presented  feels  that  Wiesimr's 
description   is  (piite   inadequate. 

Kragments  of  the  epidermis,  or  at  least  iiulividual 
cells  are  easily  found  in  paper  pulp,  and  since  they  of 
all  I  he  elements  show  the  lea.st  amount  of  distortion, 
their  characters  can  be  seized  upon  with  corresponding 
readiness  and  certaint.y.  Of  the  individual  elenuuits 
(cells)  it  is  difficult  or  impossible  to  find  those  of  stom- 
ata  and  the  dwarf  cells  in  blea(^hed  papei-s,  since  in 
these  the  tieatnu^nt  complete  dissociates  the  cells  in 
(|ue.stion,  while  their  snuill  size  allows  them  to  be  wash- 
ed   away.      In    unbleached    pa|)ers.    on    tl ther    hand, 

fi'agnients  of  ejiidermis  sufficiently  big  to  I'arry  all  the 
kinds  of  cells  composing  it  can  be  found,  thus  permitting 
identification. 

The  epidermis  of  the  ontci-  sui-face  of  the  leal'-slirath 
differs  from  that  of  the  stem  in  certain  details,  and,  in- 
asmu<di  as  for  constant  length  of  straw  then;  will  be 
miMi'  leaf  I'pidcniis  present  in  pulp,  it  is  quite  as  im- 
))ortant  an  element  to  be  considered  as  the  stem  epi- 
dermis, if  lint  mere  so.  The  leaf  blades  are  in  minor 
quantity  and  arc  almost  negligible- in  this  icspeet. 

As  has  already  been  said  above,  the  ejiidermis  is  not 
unifoi-m  in  structure,  but  consists  of  alternate  longitu- 
dinal zones;  those  roofing  over  the  chlorenehynui  sji.ices. 
and  ceognizalile  liy  the  stonuita  (stonuital  zones),  and 
those  undei-laid  by  fibrous  tissues,  devoid  rif  stomat.i 
(non-porous  zones).  The  latter,  excej)!  in  wheal,  do 
not  afford  readily  difterentiable  cliai'acfers.  The  com- 
jxment  cells  are  straight-walled  (except  in  the  leaf  of 
wheat)  and  narrow,  roughly  about  one-half  the  trans- 
verse diameter  of  the  cells  of  the  stomatal  zones.  These 
altei-nate,  in  a  lougitu<linal  sense,  with  the  minute 
dwaif  cells,  whii'h  are  either  single,  or  in  pairs.  In  the 
former  ca.se  the  dwarf  cell  is  fi-om  the  point  of  view  of 
meri)hology  a  trichome  of  small  size.  When  two  are 
l)resent,  the  upper  (distal)  oiu'  is  a  trichome.  In  the 
wheat  in  addition  to  the  dwarf  cells,  there  is  a  |)ecnliar 
cell,  I'oughly  circular  ira  'SO  microns  in  diameter)  in 
outline  en  fdcr.  and  lound  or  (|uadrangulai-  in  the  stem, 
which,  (m  account  of  the  large  amount  of  unmodified 
cellulo.se  present,  take  up  .stains  (magenta,  Bisnuirck 
Brown,  safranin,  etc.)  more  readily  than  the  remain- 
ing epidei'mal  cells,  excepthig  only"  the  accessory  ceils 
of  the  stomata.  By  their  eon.sequent  darkei'  staining 
reactiou.s,  they  are  more  readily  seen  in  suitalily  stain- 
ed preparations,  as  seen  in  figures  !)  and  13,  and  es- 
pecially in  figure  27.  In  the  leaf  they  assume  the  form 
of  triehomes. 

On  aceount  of  their  shape   1   call  these  cells  ■croioi' 


cclln.  Since  they  are  absent  from  the  other  grakis  which 
we  are  considering,  the  presence  of  crown  cells  definitely 
identifies  wheat. 

In  barley  wheat  and  rye,  trichomas  are  present.  They 
are  especially  developed  on  the  terminal  internode  of 
r\e,  and,  in  fragments  of  epidermis, their  bases  are  seen 
as  large  oval  cells  in  the  positions  of  dwarf  cells.  Smaller 
ones  sometimes  occur  on  the  leaf  sheath  (outer  surface) 
in  wheat. 

They  aie  al).seu1  from  the  oat  excepting  only  that 
they  are  ))i-e.sent  on  the  uppei-  surface  of  the  leaf-blade 
and  its  margins.  Their  form  is  such  that  the  sharp 
claw-like  end  lies  for  the  most  part  iiaraliel  with  the 
leaf-surface  and  so  the  roughness  produced  is  not  mark- 
ed. This  permits  their  recognition  Avith  some  ceitaiuty. 
In  the  epidermis  of  the  stem  and  outer  (lower  or  dorsal) 
surface  of  the  leaf  sheath,  we  note  the  following : 

The  cells  (exclusive  of  stomata  and  dwarf  cells)  have 
much  more  strongly  (1)  wavy  or  siiuious  longitudinal 
walls  in  the  leaf-sheath.  In  the  .stem  they  are  only  .slight- 
ly undulating,  or,  in  oat,  straight,  or'  nearly  so.  ^Ar- 
i-anged  iji  series  based  on  wavine.ss  both  in  5eaf-slieath 
and  stem  the  ft)ur  straws  are  as  follows:  Wbeat=rye : 
barley ;  oat . 

It  is  difficult  to  Judge  on  this  ])oint  as  between  wheat 
and  rye,  since  the  walls  are  thinner  in  the  latter  and  so 
the  waviness  is  masked.  The  wavine.ss  is  most  ii-regular 
in  wdieat  and  least  so  in  oat,,  the  four  .straws  falling,  as 
rc-.i^ards  this  feature,  in  the  same  order  as  the  aiiove.' 

The  waviness  and  irregularity  in  the  wheat  ai-e  very 
characteri.stie,  and  enable  one  to  identify  it  with  con- 
siderable ease.  The  cat  is  ecpially  distinctive  by  virtue 
of  the  relative  oi-  entire  ab.sence  of  undulati.:ns  from  the 
cell  walls  of  the  middle  of  the  stomatal  zones  of  the 
upper  region  of  the  leaf-sheath  (H)  the  sinuosities  in- 
cieasing  in  amplitude  toward  the  non-]Hu-ous  zones  and 
toward  the  base  of  the  sheath.  When  isolated,  the 
straight  walled  cells  are  indistinguishable  from  the  epi- 
dei-iiial  cells  fnmi  the  inner  (u|)|)er)  surface  of  the  leaf- 
sheath  and  fnmi  the  outer  surface  of  the  papery  leaf 
margin,  so  that,  unless  lewf-fragments  of  .sufficient  size 
are  available,  i)ositive  evidence  can  be  gained  only  from 
the  sinuous  cell-walls.  The  character  of  these  siniiosities 
is  well  .shown  in  figure  11,  which  however  is  from  a  part 
of  the  leaf  shivith  which  does  not  show  the  straight  cell 
walls,  that   is,  aiTju-oximately,  the  middle  region."' 

live  and  barle\-  can  be  distinguished  readily  enough 
from  wheat  or  oat,  but  not  easily  as  between  themselves, 
if  the  character  of  the  uiuUdations  is  depended  upon 
(figures  11.  13).  They  are  however  easily  separable 
l).\-  the  absence  or  presence  of  tr-icliomes  at  least  as  far 
as  the  lower  part  of  the  leaf-sheath  is  concerned  unil  by 
the  character  of  their  walls,  which  itw  much  thicker  treii- 
erally  in  the  wheat. 

The  character  of  the  undulations  is  more  difficult  to 
.judge  when  the  cells  are  isolated,  siiu-e  the  lateral  jiro- 
ce.sses  of  the  cell,  corresponding  to  the  undulations  but 
lying  below  the  surface,  are  much  more  i)ronomiced.  It 
is  therefore  necessai-y  to  obtain  a  microscopic  image  of 
the  outline  of  the  upper  tace  of  the  outer  cell  wall,  (see 
figure  14)  that  namely  to  which  the  cuticle  is  applied. 

(1)  That  is  as  to  dei)tli,  but  not  as  to  the  number  of 
undulations  per  unit  of  length. 

(•'i)  Wiesner's  description  of  the  epidermal  cells  of 
oat  has  already  been  cited.  It  is  evident  that  he  had 
regard  only  to  the  eiiidermis  of  the  stem.  The  wavine.ss 
of  the  walls  of  the  leaf  sheath  epidermis  is  so  evident, 
and  it  is  so  certain  that  the  leaf-sheath  contributes  large- 
ly to  the  fiber  in  paper  that    it    is    quite  necessary'^to 
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have  legai'd  to  tlie  t'lia;acter  of  its  epidermal  cells.  palp,  (-..iitaiiiiiij^  at  least  oO  i)er  cent  water   L    1  00   drv 

All  effort  has  been  made  to  base  distinctions  upon  the  pulp,  ],.  2.00,  cellulose,  L.  2.00.    Paper,  white  or  dved 

thieknes.s  ot  the  epideunis  cell  walls,  but  this  is  ditfi-  i„  the  pulp,  and  not  si.ed  :  not   ruled.  L.  18.75,  ruled, 

,  cult^    Ihe  thiekness  vanes  with  the  level,  the  extreme  ,,.  22.75.  envelopes  L.  33.75.     Paper,  white  or  dyed  in' 

thickness  being  found  at  the  base  (6  microns  for  oat)^  tl„>  pulp  sized    L   4-^00 

XwZl^'"^'"^'''  "^'  J''"'  n  ''^''"Sreat.'t,  and  the  least  a  point'  of  interesT  to  our  own  makers  of  hij^h-class 

thickness    2  microns  lor  oat)  lust  below  tne  li"ule       is  u            m  •      i-             .                       >    ■ 

Character  varies  also  with  the  maturity  of  the '"plant  ""'"'           'T       Z     ?^         TT  p  '^"''  '"'"'  T'' 

general- however,  the  .series  seems  1o   be  the   to  h"vin."  ""f-w    'n         '!          '.   ''Vi!'            "^  Government   Spe- 

in  order  of  thiekness  oF  cell  wall  'l''''.    ^'""  I>^Pa»-tin^"t  for  the  supply  of  paper  to  the 

daily  press.     This  department  made  a  profit,  whieli  is 

being:  spent  on  setting:  up  experimental  esparto  pulp 

ITALY'S  PULP  AND  PAPER  IMPORTS.  macliincry 

From  the  Anglo-Italian  Review  for  September,  1921.  Imported  during  the  Year  1920  and  the  First  Quarter 

Ever  since  1919  paper  intended  for  newspaper  has  Of  1^21    (Amounts  in  Metric  Tons  Except 

been  exempted'fi'om  Italian  import  dutv.     The  period  Where   Otherwise   Indicated) 

of  exemption  has  been  len-ilhened  from  time  to  time  Amounts  Imported  From                 All           British 

and  a  recent  law  has  ajraiii  Rraiiled  exemption  up  to  the  Countries.    Empire. 

1st  December  1921.  Rags  (except  wool) (5.900             l.'ji' 

Were    it   not    for   this   exemption    Ihc    import    dntv  ^^^'P-   '•<'11"1"«';    • ■;;2.907               x 

would  be  L.  12.00  i)er  riuintal.                                              '  Paper,  not  ruled 16.500             201 

"t               J  i    xi                 •                ■.,,,,,  Paper  colored,   gilt    painted    .  .    ,  .           619               82 

Iniyardtothepaperunportsnitollaly,  ihetollow-  Wall  Paper   ..   ^ .    ..    ..■ 561              105 

.ing  (jfnajls  arc  wortin-  lit  studv :  „,    ,         ^  ,.     „                                                -nn              ioa 

Imports  in  Metric  Tons  (2204.6  I  hot^ographie  Paper .oOO             134 

lb.)  during \.  ..  1913    1920   1921  ' "'''^''''''''' '  ^^^ '. r .:::..    ^^       .5?. 

Rags,     cliiefly     from     France.  pj,-^p                                           500               87 

I'lr^'^    '"     "*"''"■    ^^"""^"'>'  Prints.  Lithographs.  Show  Cards.          589              68 

<25  1       Switzcrlan.l     66/ T,  Paper  and  Cardboard  Goods  ...  .           414               38 

Tripoli    286  T.    but    only  23  Books 194               46 

tons  from  the  Ignited  King-  

'^""' 7-400       5.950          950  ^  The  volume  of  trade  with  the   Hritish  Empire  is 

Pul))      and      Cellulose       (dry  small,  therefore  figures  are  not  published  separatel.v. 

weight)    c-hieflv    from    Swe-  

den.  39.500  T  in   1920.  Nor- 
way  9.300  T.   Austria    7,155  CORRESPONDENCE. 
T,   Czeeho-Slovakia   3.600  T.  '     ^'^1'   September.    1921. 
whilst  in  1921  Austria  takes  Editor  l'ul|.  and  Paper  Magazme. 
first     place.     4,000  T     in     3  Ciardenvale.  Quebec. 

months,    followed    bv    Swe-  ^•''""    ^"■—1    ^^as    interested    in    the    diseus.siou    of 

den    3,400  'i'    ami    Germany  L°"f-'  P'^i'^e**  i"  .^'""i"  Sept.  15th  number,  partly  because 

3,200  T                                             95  950     70  000     12  600  I  have  had  so  little  experience  with  anything  that  might 

r>i   ■                   1  ■  ti     !•           »                                            ""  1>P  considered  a  short  price. 

riain  paper  chietlv  ji'om  Aus-  .                •             ,.                             .         •     i      u       t 

.   •      -J /\nn  rn    •       i  n.in     /^  An  exi)erieiu'e  ot  mv  own  came  to  mind  when  1  saw 

tria    ••1.000  T    in    1920,    Ger-  .i  •          i                ■  ".              i-                    v. 

.)  nnn  T     u    -i       i      ■,  sometliiiio-  about    ui'inters  making    a    profit  on  paper 

inaiiv    .5.000  1.    Switzerland               ^  ,  ■      ,    •           i                               <-          i                   i    i 

1  '>r\i\    'p        i<       I     ^n       1  •                 •  used  in  their  work. 

1,-OU       I,           (   ZeC'ho-Slovakia  mi        i       i   i     .l       r  l    **          r          1                                i-        1   ■    1.    .u-      1    * 

1  (u\n'v     II   ■.   J    c'i^  4-       rr,i\  ibp  last  lot  ot  letter  heads,  on  one  ot  which  this  let- 

1,000  1.    United    States    600  ^      .         .^^                  ,  .,,    ,  .              .  a,^oo^,      *i.            j 

-n        \  ■)  t   e       -7           ti        1-  ter  is  written,  were  billed  to  me  at  $18.20  a  thousand. 

1.     whilst     for     3     llHinths     ot  -nn            t                             i                i           tt      t          l     -J     -r    iV            1,      1 

,u.,i    ^                   ^       1      i"     *  When  1   recovered  mv  breath  I  asked   it  there  had 
19.il    trermaiu-    stands    first  ,                      •  .,   ,            i  li  •     •        i    *              u     > 
with    3.600  T,'    Austria  1.600  ''^^"  ""•''  '"Intake,  and  this  is  what  came  back.- 
T    and     the    I'nited    States  •■Replying  to  your  enquiry  regarding  our  charges 
4t,n  T                                               •)  rnn       n  <inr.       f  r■,^r^  ^OT  vour  rcccnt  order  of  letterheads  would  sav  that 
.  the  cost  of  stock  was  $9.81  plus  a  1  per  ce.nt  tax. 
Ihe    points    ol    interest    to    our    merchants    are    the  When  vou  add  to  this  the  cost  of  printing  the  order 
absence  of  Cana.la  trom  this  list  (,f  countries  that  sell  „f  !|;4.00  we  think  our  charge  of  $18.20  is  quite  fair.'' 
pulp  and  cellulose  to    taly  and  the  great  increase  dur-  ^ow  his  overhead  was  taken  care  of  in  the  $4.00  be- 
ing   1921    of    the    Italian    demand    for    manufactured  t.,,use  that  was  what  he  quoted  me  to  print  from  die  if 
paper.    During  the  first  quarter  of  1921  Italy  imported  j  supplied  the  paper,  so  he  made  $4.30  on  ordering  and 
much  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  1920  whole-.vear  im-  trimmino-  the  paper 

ports  of  the  ravv  materials  for  paper,  but  she  imported  Mv  paper  cost  me' $14.20  and  as  it  is  20  lb.  stuff  that 

two-thirds   of   the   quantity    of   paper   which   she   had  was  "$1.42  a  pound,  which  is  T  should  sav  a  verv  long 

imported   during  the  preceding  twelve   months.     The  .j,,.      ,,,ttv  near  the  elastic  limit, 

present    would    seem,    therefore,    to    be    a    favorable  '                           Yours  verv  trulv 

moment  for  offering  British  pulp  fi-om  Canada  to  the  "The  Short  of  It  " 

Italian  paper  makers.     The  local  production  of  mecli-  ^ 

anical    pulp    (chiefly    poplar)    is    only    about    10,000  T  'Hie    n,ew    motion    picture    service    of   the    American 

short  of  the  local  requirements,  but  Italy  is  backward  i>.,pp,.  (,„^   p.^i,  Association  had  its  first  'trv-out  re- 

as  regards  the  home  production  of  cellulose.  ,.,.ntly  i„   Margaret.   Ala.,   a   small   mininu'  town.   The 

The   customs   duty   on   pulp  and    paper,   other   than  purpose   of   the   service    is   to   distribute    films   on    the 

paper  for  the  press,   is.  per  quintal    (220.4  lbs)  :  Wet  paper  industry- 
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A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Rosin  Size. 


Trauslatec!  by  JESSIE  E.   MINOR,  Emerson 
Laboratorj'.  Springfield,  Mass. 


The  following  notes  are  the  result  of  several  years 
of  study  of  the  sub.ject  of  paper  sizing  both  in  the  mill 
and  in  the  laboratory.  While  the  experimental  results 
are  very  interesting,  the  data  given  is  insufficient  U> 
establish  or  dispute  the  theories  suggested.  Mori- 
experimental  work  is  needed  before  the  subject  can 
receive  discussion. 

For  the  sizing  of  ])aper  there  is  need  of  a  rosin  solu- 
tion containing  at  least  a  part  of  the  rosin  in  a  fi"ee 
state.  This  may  have  been  left  free  in  the  making  of 
the  soap  or  may  be  the  result  of  the  h.ydrolysis  of  the 
sodium  resinate  when  the  size  is  diluted  to  a  milk. 
Prom  the  standpoint  of  colloidal  chemistry,  size  milk 
may  be  considered  as  a  fine  susi)ension  of  free  particles 
of  rosin.  Suspensions  of  this  kind  are  very  sensitive  to 
the  addition  of  electrolytes  which  change  the  suspen- 
sion to  a  two  phase  system  of  precipitate  and  watery 
liquid,  but  the  details  of  this  process,  with  reference  to 
rosin  size,  have  not  been  studied. 

In  the  following  experiments  pure  rosin  solutions 
were  used  instead  of  the  usual  size  milk.  While  the 
conditions  in  the  two  cases  are  not  exactly  the  same, 
yet  conclusions  obtained  with  the  use  of  a  solution  of 
pure  rosin  may  lead  to  an  explanation  of  the  pheno- 
mena associated  with  rosin  size  solutions. 

The  first  point  of  interest  is  the  effect  of  an  alumin- 
ium sulphate  solution  upon  a  free  rosin  suspension, 
since  this  electrolyte  and  related  salts  are  used  exclu- 
sively in  practice  for  the  precipitation  of  size  milk.  In 
order  to  study  this,  the  following  experiments  were 
carried  out :  The  solutions  used  were  chemicall.v  pure 
aluminium  sulphate  of  definite  concentration  and  a 
free  rosin  suspension  made  by  dissolving  pure  coin- 
phony  in  alcohol  and  then  pouriiLg-  the  solution  in  a 
thm  stream  from  a  pipette  into  distilled  water.  This 
solution  was  allowed  to  stand  for  24  hours  in  order  to 
give  the  larger  particles  time  to  settle.  20  cc  portions 
of  this  rosin  suspension  were  then  put  into  large 
beakers  and  mixed  with  decreasing  amounts  of  alum- 
inium sulphate  solution,  in  each  case  maintaining  the 
same  volume  of  liquid.  For  example,  the  first  beaker 
contained  20  cc  of  rosin  solution  and  20  ce  of  alumin- 
ium sulphate  solution,  the  second  beaker  contained  the 
same  amount  of  rosin  but  10  cc  of  ahiminium  sulphate 
and  10  cc  of  distilled  water,  etc.  The  beakers  were 
covered  and  allowed  to  stand  for  2  hours  at  20°C.  From 
results  shown  in  table  I  it  is  apparent  that  limiting 
values  occur  beyond  which  no  precipitation  occurs. 
The  lower  value  is  0.08  millimols,  the  upper  about  0.6 
millimols  of  aluminium  sulphate  in  one  liter.  In  the 
zone  which  lies  between  the  two  limiting  values,  pre- 
cipitation begins  during  24  hours  and  is  complete  after 
36  houi-s.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  flocculating  zone 
whether  upper  or  lower,  precipitation  occurs  quickly 
and  evenly. 

This  phenomenon  is  not  limited  1o  any  special  rosin 
but  can  be  observed  in  widely  different  kinds.  Mastic 
gum,  which  was  studied  by  Neisser  and  Friedemann, 
acts  similarh'. 


Tills  phenomenon  may  be  explained  as  follows:  Free 
rosin  suspension  forms  a  negatively  charged  colloidal 
solution,  Init  this  charge  is  discharged  by  the  addition 
of  an  electrolyte  resulting  in  coagulation  and  precipit- 
ation. In  the  lower  precipitation  zone  the  ciiai-ging 
oi-  discharging  of  the  disperse  phase  is  brought  abt)ul 
1).\'  the  absorption  of  positively  charged  aluminium 
hydroxide  which  exists  in  the  electrolyte  solution  as  a 
result  of  hydrolytic  splitting.  If  sufficient  aluminium 
hydroxide  is  present,  the  rosin  particles  may  be  com- 
pletely covered  over  with  a  layer  of  positive  aluminium 
is  a  positive  solution.  If  now  more  of  the  electrolyte 
is  added  so  that  the  adsorption  of  sulphate  ions  occurs, 
coagulation  again  results  and  wc  hae  the  upper  preci- 
pitation zone. 

F'roni  these  consitleralions  it  is  a])parent  that  the 
limiting  value  is  that  annnint  of  electrolyte  which  just 
removes  the  charge  from  the  particles  in  suspension. 

Analyses  of  these  precipitates  show  that  for  the 
upper  zone  both  aluminium  hydroxide  and  sulphates 
are  present,  but  while  the  aluminium  hydroxide  con- 
tent is  measurable,  amount  to  from  0.008  to  0.012  ])er 
rent,  that  of  sulphate  is  only  a  trace.  These  precipit- 
ates ai-e  different  in  appearance  from  those  obtained 
fiiiiii  size  milk,  the  latter  being  much  more  granular 
in   strnrtui'c. 

Table  II. 
>chavior  of 
the  Rosin 

in  the 

Suspension. 

Complete  prec. 


Remarks. 
Upper  prec.  zone. 


Upper  non-prec.  zone. 
Lower  prec.  zone. 
Lower   non-prec.   zone. 


*  The  original  of  this  artic 
Kramsfors,  appeared  in  the 
Zellstoff  u.  Papier. 


le,  liy  Dr.  Rudolf  Sieber, 
A|n-il.    11121,    number   of 


( 'oncentration 

Millimols  of 

AL(SO,), 

pel'  litei'. 

20.90 

10.45 

0.32 

2.61 

1.31  Slight 

0.6r>3       \'ery  slight 

0.327       No 

0.163 

0.082       Complete 

0.041       Slight 

0.020       Xo 

0.010 

0.005 
Calculating  from  these  solutions,  in  order  to  effect 
precipitation  in  the  upper  zone  when  using  pure  rosin 
solution,  there  would  be  needed  for  100  grams  of  pulp 
2  grams  of  rosin  and  0.66  grams  of  alum  which  is  more 
alum  than  is  required  for  a  rosin  milk  with  40  per  cent 
free  rosin.  With  the  accepted  acid  number  of  11.8,  only 
0.19  grams  of  alum  are  required  for  the  precipitation  of 
2  grams  of  rosin. 

There  is  in  the  literature  considerable  data  as  to  the 
effect  of  other  electrolytes  upcm  rosin  solution  and  this 
would  be  interesting  for  comparison.  From  the  valen- 
ce rule,  which  apparently  does  not  apply  in  some  cnses 
at  all  and  is  only  an  approximation  in  the  remaining 
cases,  the  ability  of  an  ion  to  precipitate  a  colloid  in 
suspension  depends  upon  its  valence.  The  larger  the 
valence,  the  less  of  it  is  needed  to  precipitate  the 
colloid.  For  a  negative  colloid,  it  is  the  valence  of  the 
cation,  for  a  positive  colloid  that  of  the  anion  M-bich 
is   determinative.      Since   the   above   mentioned   msin 
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suspeiisiou  carries  only  negative  charges,  its  behaviour 
can  easily  be  predicted. 

In  table  II  are  given  the  observed  limits*  for  different 
electrolytes.  The  experiment.s  were  carried  out  in  the 
same  way  as  were  those  with  aluminium  sulphate,  de- 
scribed above. 

Table  I. 

Precipitation  value 
Electrolyte.  in  inillimols  Ki'inarks. 

per  liter. 

NaCl 1100 

KCl 1200 

CaCl 27 

CaSd, 10  liuMiiniilcte. 

Bad., 22 

MgSO, 15 

PeCl, 0.04) 

AU(S0,)3 )      Lower  zone. 

— 0.04) 

2 
Prom  table  II  it  is  apparent  that  the  trivaleui 
ions  (Pe,  Al,)  are  stronger  than  the  monovalent  ones. 
In  table  III  are  recoi-ded  the  results  of  the  varying 
concentrations  of  ferric  chloride  upon  rosin  size  under 
the  same  conditions  jis  were  used  for  the  work  recorded 
in  t;dilp  T. 

Table  III. 
Concentration     Behavious  of 
Millimols  of       the  Rosin 

PeCI.,  in  the  Remarks, 

per  liter  Suspension. 

50.00         (Viuiplete  prec.     Upper  prec  zone. 
25.00         Almost  c()m])lete  prec. 
12.50         Xo  prec.  Upper   nou-prec.    zone. 

6.25  "     " 

:^.12        "    " 
1 M         "     " 

().7W3        "     " 

().:{!»0       "     " 

0.195        "     " 

W.09S       Very  little  prec.    Lower  prec.  zone. 
0.044       Complete  prec. 

0.022       No  prec.  Lower   uon-prec.    zone. 

0.011        "     " 
The  differences  between  the  series  of  Tables  I  and  II 
are  not  great  and  both  salts  approximately  follow  the 
valence  rule.     The  precipitation  in  the  lower  zone  is 
brouglit    about  by   the   positive   hj^droxide.   Which    ex- 
plains why  the  lower  limiting  value  occurs  at  about 
equivalent     concentrations,     i.e.,     0.041     millimols     of 
AL(S0,)3  and  0.044  millimols  of  PeClj.    For  precipit- 
ation in  the  upper  zone  it  is  the  anion  which  is  effect- 
tive  ami  the  divalent  sulphate  ion  is  stronger  than  the 
)nonovalent  chloride  ion,  the  former  reaching  its  limit- 
ing value  at  1.03  millimols,  the  latter  at  25.00  millimols. 
The  rate  of  ])recipitation  increases  vapidly  with  the 
temperature,  as  can  be  seen  from  Table  IV. 
Table  IV. 
Klcctrolytc  Tinir  in  !\iiiiutes  for  Complete 

Precipitation  at 
18"C    28"0    35"C    40  °C 

NaCl 120        40        30        30 

MgSO, 120        30        20        20 

CaSO 190        40        30        30 

AL(S0.)3 100         20         20         L5 

PfeGls 90         20         20         15 

Average  lime  recpiired     124         50         24         22 


The  greatest  change  in  the  velocity  seems  to  occur 
between  20"  and  35"C.  An  examination  of  the  iirecip- 
itate  in  each  ca.se  showed  that  both  cations  and  anions 
were  present. 

A  few  experiments  were  carried  out  to  determine  the 
effect  of  the  addition  of  several  electrolytes  at  the  same 
time.  The  effect  of  the  simultaneous  aildition  of  .sev- 
eral electrolytes  to  the  same  suspension  was  found  to 
l)e  not  additive  and  the  total  effect  is  le.ss  than  the 
sum  of  the  separate  effects.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  hard  water  can  cause  coagulation  without  the 
amount  of  any  one  salt  overreaching  the  limiting  value. 
Prom  the  above  Table  it  may  be  noted  that  calcium 
salts  cause  precipitation  at  a  concentration  of  approx- 
imately 25  millimols  to  a  liter  and  the  corresponding 
value  for  magnesium  salts  is  about  15  millimols  per  liter. 
These  figures  woidd  correspond  to  a  German  hardness 
of  about  140  or  84"  (V  of  German  hardness  is  due  to 
the  ])i-esenee  of  gram  or  17.8  millimols  of  CaO  in  100 
liters  of  water.)  It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  a  pure 
rosin  suspension  is  stable  to  a  very  hard  water. 

In  conclusion  it  nught  be  said  that  the  use  of  a  free 
rosin  suspension,  with  reference  to  the  amount  of 
alum  required  for  ])recipitation  is  not  more  favorable 
than  is  the  rosin  size  which  is  now  used,  but  that  with 
reference  to  precipitation  through  hardne.s.s  of  water 
it  would  he  verv  much  safer. 


GENERAL    CHEMICALS. 

Current    Wholesale    Prices    in    New   York    Market.    Week    of 
October  5,    1921. 

('allots       Less  CarloL-s 
Al'IU,    Acetic    56';r liMllbs.        5.50-5.7.5  6.00-6.50 

•  Glacial    99Vi%    carboy.s   1 00  lbs.     10.50-11.00     11.25-10.50 

"      Hydrochloric 100  lbs.       1.25-1.50         1.60-1.75 

"     Suliihuric,    667t    carboys    ..ton        ....-..•■  ......... 

"     Sulphuric.    66'?     drums    ,.   ton     21.00-22.00     22.50-23.00 

ALCOHOL.    Ethyl gal 4.65-4.90 

"     denatured     188    proof    ..     gal -....  .35-. 36 

ALUMINll'M  Sulphate,  commerc.  lb.  .02-.02»i,      .02Vi-.02?i 

"     sulphate,    iron    free     ..     ..      lb.  .03-. 03V,      .03%-. 04 

AMMONIUM   Chloride,   granular, 

wiiilp    salamoniac.    normal)       lb.  .06-. 06^4      .06%i-.07 

AMMOXIITM    Chloride,    granular 

(gray    salamoniac) lb.      .06%-. 07  .07>4-.0S 

IJARIUM    SULPHATE    (precip.) 

(blanc   fixe)    ..    .       lb.  .04-.04',.i      .04^4 -.05 

1;LE.A.CHL\G    powder    (see 
(Calc.    l)yp(>chlorite) 

CALCIUM    hypochlorite    (Bleaching 

Powder) 100  lbs.       2.75-2.80         2.90-3.50 

CAUSTIC   SODA    (see   Sodium   hydro,\ide) 

CHLORINE,   gas.   liquid   cylin- 
ders          100  lbs.  .08-. 09  .09Vi-.U1 

C.LYCERIXE,   C.l'..  drums  extra     lb - 14%-.lo 

LITHARGE lb.      .07%-. OS  .0814-. 09 

SALT    cake ton        - 20.00-25.00 

SODA   ASH.   light 100  Ihs.       2.10-2.15         2.20-2.50 

den.se 100  lbs.       2.35-2.40         2.45-2.70 

SODIUM    Borate    (Borax)     ..    ..      lb.      .05% -.06  .06% -.07 

•  Carbonate    (Sal    Soda)     100  lbs.        1.90-2.00         2.10-2.40 
■"     hydroxide  (Caustic  Soda)    "  4.00-4.10  4.15-4.75 

SULPHUR.   Crude ton     18.00-20.00        ....- 

"     Dioxide,    liquid,    (cylinders 

extra) lb.  .08-. 08%  .09-. 10 

In  tl)e  New  York  Chemical  market,  several  of  those  close 
to  tl)e  pulse  of  trading  believe  that  the  last  quarter  will  prove 
to  be  tlie  briglitest  of  the.  year,  and  that  tlie  improvement 
in  business  will  be  gradual  until  after  New  Year's,  when  it 
will  be   brought  to   its   former  normal  state. 

There  has  been  very  little  heard  of  imported  soda  ash 
during  the  past  few  weeks.  A  stiffening  market  in  cyanide 
of  soda,  prussiate  of  soda  and  soda  ash  has  been  the  principal 
factor  in  the  week's  activities.  There  has  been  a  marked 
shortage  of  supplies  on  the  two  latter  items,  especially  from 
imjioj-lors. 

There  have  been  reductions  made  by  manufacturers  of  sul- 
pliiu'ic  and   nitric   acids. 
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British  Trade  News 

(kspeeial  from  our  London  Correspondent.) 

London,   Sept.   27t4i,   192L 

"Shooking!"  This  simple  woi'd  — t;iou<jh  with  a  dread- 
ful meaning'  —  sums  up  the  state  of  trade  in  i)aper  and 
pulp  circles  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Peoplt>  say  tiuM-e 
is  a  good  outlook  at  times  antl  tilings  cannot  last  as 
they  are  going  at  present;  Irat  the  fact  renuiins  business 
is  in  a  "topsy-tiirvy"  condition  and  tlie  rates  of  (ex- 
change, amongst  other  elements,  are  blamed  for  trade's 
discord.  This  is  not  new  history;  it  is  old.  As  far  back 
as  April  1st,  Mr.  Stanley  Cousins,  who  wrote  a  sensible 
and  business-like  letter  to  the  London  "Times",  warned 
the  Government  and  the  })aper  makers  that  depreciated 
currencies  were  responsible  and  would  b.>  I'esponsiblc 
for  bad  trade  unemployment,  and  eheaj)  dumped  goods 
in  England,  and  it  is  only  today  the  Government  in 
"tackling"  the  unemployed  question  have  laid  the  root 
of  all  evils  on  the  predictions  of  Mr.  Cousins.  Readers 
of  the  "Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine"'  will  recollect  t.'iat 
I  gave  considerable  attention  to  the  dictum  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Cousins  in  April  and  one  may  ask  where  are 
his  opponents  to-day,  who  at  the  time  told  him,  prac- 
ticallj',  that  he  was  talking-  uonscnsc.  Dcjireciated  cur- 
rencies undoubtedly  prevail,  British  indp  and  ])ai)e:-  are 
down  in  exports  and  imports,  unem|)loyment  is  .startling 
and  now  we  have  set  up  a  committee  under  the  Safe- 
Guarding  Industries  Act  ("Key"  industries  Act)  be 
fore  which  papermakei's  will  have  the  opportunity  ol' 
ajiplying  for  jirotection — as  advocated  by  Mr.  Cousins 
in  Api'il  last.  Tlie  mo:e  one  looks  into  the  present 
econonnc  and  iiidustrial  position  the  greater  become 
the  problems.  Therefore,  I  have  selected  the  name  ol' 
Stanley  Cousins  as  a  theme,  because,  as  far  back  as 
March  last  h<'  i)i'edicted  what  was  to  be  expected.  We 
are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  trouble  aiul  the  only  re- 
compease  is  to  fly  to  the  Board  of  Ti-ad:-  and  see  what 
their  figures  sii'ow  as  a  barometer  of  trade  i)ast  and 
jtresent. 

The  Pulp  Imports  For  August. 

The  latest  figui-cs  are  foi-  Angnsl.  All  kinds  of  pul|) 
was  imported  to  the  extent  of  101, ()89  tons,  compare. 1 
with  55,971  tons  in  July — due  largely  to  large  ship- 
ments from  Sweden — but  the  figures  for  the  8  months, 
January  to  August,  are  poor  reading  as  they  show  oidy 
.336,252  tons  compai'ed  with  742,324  tons  for  the  same 
period  in  1920 — less  than  one  half.  These  returns  tell 
a  story;  they  relate  the  facts  that  the  Bi-itish  mills  are 
not  making  their  full  supplies  of  ])apers  aiul  that  "all 
is  not  well"  with  them  in  tlus  trying  ])ost-war  jieriod. 
Turning  to  the  (countries  of  sujtply  an  eight  months  com- 
]-)arison  is  interesting  for  1921  and  1920: 

Goundwood:  From  Sweden,  5,1.38  tons  (()0,824  tons 
in  li)2())  ;  Norway,  120,305  tons,  (223,248  tons)  ;  Canada, 
58,5()0  tons,  (47,193  tons)  ;  other  places,  6,342  tons 
(12,489  tens)— a  total  of  190,345  tons,  as  against  343,- 
754  tons  in  1920.  The  increase  in  the  nonunion  fig- 
ures should  be  noted  and,  if  possible,  maintained. 
•  Unbleached  Chemical  (Drv)  :  Fi-om  Eiidand,  3,564 
tons,  (30,915  tons  in  19201  ;  Sweden,  91,955  tons  (220,- 
288  tons)  ;  Noi'way.  26,416  tons  (67,329  tons)  :  Germanv, 
4,604  tons  (4,200  tons)  ;  other  places,  6,843  tons  (26,606 
tons) — a  total  of  133,382  tons  as  against  349,338  tons 
in  1920. 

Bleached  Chemical  (Drv):  Fmni  Piidand,  51  tons 
(nil  in  1920)  ;  Sweden,  1,190  tons  (2,919  tons)  ;  Norway, 
(),967  tons  (11,464  tons)  ;  Germany,  140  tons  (505  tonsi  ; 
other  places,  895  terns  (5,185  tons)— a  total  of  9.243 
tons  as  against  20,073  tons  in  1920. 


Taking  all  raw  materials  into  account,  rags,  esparto 
and  pulp,  the  total  fo:-  the  eight  months  reached  391,- 
664  tons,  as  against  879.061  tons  for  the  sams  period  in 
1920.  This  falling-off  is  a  very  serious  matter  and  is 
indicative  of  the  trade  passing. 

Exports  of  Papers. 

The  exports  of  paper,  boards,  bags,  playing  cards,  etc.. 
for  August  are  below  those  of  July — a  month  that  was 
hami^ered  by  the  coal  crisis.  August  figures  are  84,957 
cwts  (932,180  ewts  for  the  eight  months  as  aaain.st  1,- 
377,821  CM'ts  in  1920)  and  for  July  94,616.  f  lie  coun- 
tries exported  to  during  January  to  Augu.st  were  as 
follows: 

Printings:  To  France,  5,855  cwts  (58,594  cwts  in 
1920) ;  U.S.A.,  5,496  cwts  (4,456  cwts)  ;  other  foreign 
places,  88,508  ewts  (170.933  cwts) ;  Soutli  Africa.  51.- 
005  cwts,  (40,550  cwts)  ;  India,  67,312  cwts  (154,824 
ewts)  ;  Straits  Settlements,  7,080  cwt*^  (8,002  ewts)  ; 
Ceylon,  9,983  cwts  (13,146  cwtsi;  Australia  194.141 
ewts,  (60,331  cwts);  New  Zealand  32,470  cwts  (19,212 
cwts) ;  Canada  1,855  cwts  (1,119  cwts) ;  other  British 
Pcssessions  23,705  cwts  (36,883  cwts).  Total  487,410 
cwts,  as  against  568,030  cwts  iu  1920.  The  increased 
supplies  to  Canada  should  be  noted. 

Wi-iting  paper:  To  France,  1,312  cwts  (^17,752  cwts 
in  1920);  U.S.A.  591  cwts  (766  cwts);  other  foreiirn 
places  16,158  cwts  (25,908  cwts);  Soutli  Africa,  5,159 
cwts  (4,909  cwts) :  India.  20,508  ewts  (40.194  cwts) : 
Straits  Settlements  2,160  cwts  (3,391  cwts)  ;  Cevlon, 
1,086  cwts  (2,546  cwts)  ;  Australia  22,804  ewts  (25,476 
cwts)  ;  New  Zealand  10,293  ewts  (7,330  cwts)  ;  Canada 
894  cwts  (411  cAVts)  other  British  po.ssessions,  6,f)15 
i-wts  (7,675  cwts).  A  total  of  86,980  cwts  as  against 
1.36,358  cwts  in  1920. 

In  August  packing  and  wrapping  ])aper  was  shipped 
to  the  extent  of  10,280  cwts  and  in  July  11,243     cwts. 
Tissues  are  down  to  the  hnvest  ebb. 
Imports  of  Paper. 

The  imp<irts  of  paper  for  August  were  696,303  cwts 
compared  with  522,724  ewts  in  July.  For  the  eight 
months  they  are  about  one-third  tho.se  of  1920.  Tlie 
principal  imports  are  for  the  eight  months: — 

Printing  |)aper:  From  Sweden,  362,486  cwts  (321,985 
fo-  1920):  Norway,  156,437  cwts  (-146,066  cwts);  Ger- 
man\-,  40,545  cwt.s,  (84,505  cwts)  ;  Belgium  52,506  ewts 
(11.880  cwts);  U.S.A.  5,064  cwts  (54,504  cwts);  Can- 
ada, 5,203  cwts  (130,126  cwts);  Newfoundland,  410.1.50 
cwts  (629,305  ewts)  ;  other  places,  690,284  cwts  (557,384 
cwts).  A  total  of  1,722,675  cwts,  as  asjainst  2,235  645 
cwts,  in  1920.         '  -^  , 

Packings  and  Wrappings:  From  Finland  104,920  ewts 
(340.440  cwts  in  1920):  Sweden,  .300,400  tons  (1,502,- 
000  cwts);  Norway  145,062  cwts  (732,343  cwts);'Ger- 
nuniy,  91,(i61  cwts  (151,500  cwts) ;  Belgium,  49,726  ewts 
(68,072  cwts) ;  Canada,  10,863  cwts  (93,270  cwts) ;  othei- 
places  85,517  cwts  (177,332  ewts).  A  total  of  788,149 
ewts  as  against  3,065,159  cwts  in  1920. 

The  imports  from  Newfoundland  show  an  increase 
over  July.  Packing  and  Wraiiping  papers  from  Can- 
ada also  increased  above  July. 

Judging  by  the  imports  they  are  more  liealthy  look- 
ing than  the  exports  and  the  supplies  fiom     Germain- 
and  Finland  increased  dui-iug  August. 
Paper  Mills  Close. 

A  notice  has  been  issued  stating  tiiat  the  papei-  mills 
at  St.  Paul's  Cray,  iu  Kent— close  to  London— have 
closed  for  an  indefinite  period.  Arrangements  have  been 
nuide  to  pay  the  workers  unemployment  benefit  on  tlic 
premises.  Depression  in  trade  is"  attributalde  for  the 
closing  down  of  the  mill,  no  orders  coming  iu  to  keep 
tlie  macliiuiMv  and  bauds  goincr. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW   OF   RECENT   LITERATURE. 

A-1.  Estimation  of  Cellulose  in  Wood.  J.  Ind.  &  Eng. 
Chem.,  xiii  (April  19-21).  Johnson  assorts  that  Dore's 
sliitciiiciit  to  tlie  effect  fliat  "all  processes  involviug 
preliminary  hydrolysis  result  in  a  diniinislied  yield  of 
cellulose  as  well  as  total  cellulose  y)r()cesses"'  (J.Ind.  & 
Eng.  Chem.,  xii,  264,  1920),  and  Mahood's  statement  to 
the  effect  that  "modification  of  the  Cross  and  Bevan 
nietliod  proposed  by  Johnsen  and  Hovcy  appears  to  be 
of  doubtful  value  "since  the  cellulose,  as  well  as  the 
-hemicelluloses  and  furfural-yielding:  constituents,  are 
attacked"  (J.  Ind.  &  Eng.  Chem.,  xii,  873,  1920),  are 
not  backed  by  convincing  experimental  data,  are  based 
up(ui  insufficiently  analytical  data  and  upon  statements 
which  are  misleading  and  partly  incorrect.  Mahood 
retorts  that  "Johnson  offers  no  new  experimental  data 
in  support  of  this  rather  sweeping  statement,"  and 
proceeds  to  prove  that  his  results  and  conclusions  are 
in  agreement  with  those  of  most  other  investigators 
with  the  exception  of  Sieber  and  Walter  and  of  John- 
sen  and  Ilovey.  Dore  maintains  his  original  contention 
that  "all  processes  (for  the  determination  of  cellulose 
in  woods)  involving  preliminary  hydrolysis  result  in 
a,  diminished  yield  of  alpha-cellulose  as  well  as  total 
cellulose,"  that  the  total  cellulose  and  alpha-cellulose 
ai'c  destroyer  in  the  same  proportion,  that  at  most  only 
a  trifling  reduction  in  furfural  yield  of  the  cellulose 
obtained  is  accomplished  by  the  Johnsen  and  Hovey 
method,  and  that  the  method  is  unsuitable  for  .scientific 
investigations  on  the  chemical  nature  of  woods  or  other. 
cellnlosic  materials. — A.P.-O. 

A-3.  Phragmites  Reed  for  Pulp.  Cellulosechemie,  i, 
7  (Nov.  12,  1920),  8  Dec  10,  1921)).  9  (Dec.  24,  1920)  ; 
Paper,  xxviii,  1  (March  9,  1!)21),  2  (March  16,  1921), 
3  (March  23,  1921).  Abridged  translation  by  CLAR- 
ENCE JAY  WEST.  Detailed  report  of  a  complete  la- 
borat(n-y  scale  and  semi-commercial  scale  study  of  the 
use  of  reed  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  ])ulp.  The 
soda  process  of  cooking  was  used,  and  the  pulj)  ccudd 
be  bleached  to  a  good  white;  but  the  process  is  as  yet 
too  complicated  for  practical  purposes.  Handmade 
sheets  prepared  from  the  pulp  indicated  a  satisfactory 
strength.  Further  investigations  are  under  way  relat- 
ing to  the  botanical  pro])crties  and  il  is  hojjcd  to  sys- 
tematically solve  the  many  problem.s  which  have  arisen 
(hiring  the  course  of  the  present  work. — A.P.-C. 

B-2,  Conservation  of  Timber  in  British  Columbia,  li. 
W.  IIIBBERSON.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  32.")-7  (.March 
24,  1921).  An  analysis  of  the  timber  supply  of  B.C., 
showing  the  danger  of  its  exhaustion  in  a  relatively 
early  future,  and  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  conserva- 
tion and  of  adopting  less  wasteful  methods  of  logging. 
—A.P.-C. 

B-2.  Planting  for  Pulp  and  Lumber.  Pulp  and 
Paper,  xix,  193  (Feb.  17,  1921),  Brief  description  of 
the  planting  of  loblolly  oldfield,  and  longleaf  pines  seed 
by  the  Great  Southern  Lumber  Company  on  a  2,800 
acre  tract  of  cutover  land. — A,  P.-C. 

B-9.  Tax  or  Embargo  on  Canadian  Pulpwood, 
FRANK  J.  D,  BARNJUM.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xi\ 
(March  3,  1921").  A  "partial  picture  of  destnu'tiou "' 
wrought  by  the  budworm  and  fires  iu  Quebec  and  New 


I'.runswick,  with  a  discussion  of  the  resulting  immi- 
nent shortage  of  ])ul])wood  to  show  the  necessity  of  thi- 
government's  putting  a  heavy  export  tax  or  embargo 
0)1   fee  hind  wood. — A.  i'.-C 

BO,  Canadian  Woodlands  Section.  Pulp  and  Paper, 
xix,  209-14  (Feb.  24,  1921).  An  account  of  the  meet- 
ing held  in  Monti'eal,  January  19,  1921,  including 
address  by  O.  JM.  Porter,  representative  of  the  Amer- 
ican Woodlands  Section,  and  papers  by  G.  H.  Anson 
on  the  organization  of  a  M'oods  experiment  station, 
and  b.v  G.  C.  Piche  (chief  forester  of  the  Province  of 
Quebec)  on  the  establishment  of  a  forest  rangers' 
school.— A.  P.-C. 

C-7.  Thome  Barking  System.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix, 
174-6  (Feb.  10,  l!t21;.  The  barker  consists  essentially 
of  three  trough-.shaped  pockets  made  of  steel  plate.  In 
the  bottom  of  the  pockets  are  slots  through  which  the 
wings  of  the  double-ended  cams  act  on  the  logs  to  give 
them  a  rolling  and  rubbing  action  on  each  other,  which 
effectively  removes  the  bark.  A  heavy  spray  of  water 
is  played  on  the  logs  in  the  pockets,  which  washes  the 
loose  bark  out  of  the  machine  through  the  cam  slots 
into  troughs  below  which  carry  it  away.  By  feeding 
at  the  normal  capacity  of  the  machine  the  percentage 
of  overbarked  logs  is  negligible,  and  those  which  are 
discharged  before  being  fully  barked  are  dropped 
through  a  gap  in  the  conveyer  carrying  them  from  the 
barkers  and  returned  for  another  passage  through  the 
machine.  The  machine  was  developed  with  the  follow- 
ing ends  in  view,  (1)  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible 
uKinual  handling  of  the  logs  from  the  time  they  are 
placed  on  the  haul-up  until  they  are  delivered  to  the 
chipjiers;  (2)  to  abolish  slashing  and  avoid  the  needless 
loss  ill  sawdust:  (3)  to  bark  the  logs  clean  without  loss 
of  juilpwood  and  at  the  same  time  avoid  brooming  the 
ends;  (4)  to  stock-pile  the  logs  in  such  a  way  that  the 
maximum  drying  effect  could  be  obtained.  A  feature 
of  con.siderable  importance  is  the  exceptionally  low- 
nmintenance  cost  on  the  machine.  (This  system  is 
covered  bv  Can.  patent  No.  201,846.  Julv  13,  1920. 
Abs.)— A.P.-C. 

E-2.  Alcohol  and  Fuel  from  Sulphite  Waste  Liquor. 
N.  E.  CLEMENTSON.  representative  in  Canada  and 
the  Tnited  States  for  A.  B.  Ethvl.  Stockholm.  Sweden. 
Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  317-22  (March  24.  1921).  De- 
serijition  of  the  new  methods  of  the  Ethyl  comiiany  for 
the  recovery  of  alcohol  and  solid  fuel  from  waste  sul- 
phite licjuors,  of  the  extent  to  which  the  process  is  used 
in  Europe  and  America,  and  of  the  uses  to  which  the 
alcohol  can  be  put.  Comparative  aual.\'tical  data  are 
given  to  show  that  the  {piality  of  siil]ihite  spirits  is 
e(|ual  to  that  of  grain  or  potato  alcohol.  Tlie  cost  of 
production  in  a  70-ton  sulphite  mill  would  be  21,4  cents 
per  gallon  of  95  per  cent  alcohol  and  4^.1.13  for  an 
amount  of  sulphite  "coal"  having  a  heat'ng  value  equal 
to  one  ton  of  the  best  steam  coal  (6,.')00  kcr.  Cal.). — 
A.P.-C. 

E-4.  Calcium  Analysis  of  Fresh  Sulfite  Liquors. 
KTDOLPH  SIEBER.  Zellstoffchemische  Abhand- 
lungen,  i,  7  (June  lii,  1920i;  Paper,  xxviii.  :i  i  .Alareli 
23.   1921V      Translation   bv   Clarence   Jav   West,     The 
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results  of  a  comparative  investigation  of  the  well- 
known  methods  of  analysis  of  the  sulphite  liquor  and 
the  Sander's  method  as  used  by  Dieckman  afe  given. 
Sander's  method  is  briefly  as  follows:  The  original 
solution  is  diluted  tenfold  and  10  Cc  of  the  diluted 
solution  are  titrated  in  the  usual  manner  with  tenth 
normal  iodine  and  starch  to  blue  color;  then  5  Cc  of 
3  percent  potassium  iodate  (KIO3)  solution  (an  excess 
must  be  present)  is  added,  and  the  iodine  which  is 
liberated  is  titrated  with  tenth  normal  thiosulphate 
solution.  The  method  has  proven  entirely  suitable  for 
practical  use  and  will  give  correct  values  for  the  lime 
content  of  the  liquors.  It  appears  to  be  independent 
of  those  factors  which  influence  the  results  obtained 
by  Winkler's  and  Hohn's  methods,  and  it  is  believed 
the  method  will  prove  suitable  for  general  introduction 
in  the  industry. — A.  P.-C. 

H-5.  Liquid  Chrorine  for  Bleaching.  L.  N.  GOEBEL, 
Paper,  xxvii,  2  (March  16,  1921).  Desci-iption  of  the 
containers  used  for  the  transportation  of  liquid  chlor- 
ine and  of  the  equipment  used  for  the  preparation  of 
bleaching  solutions  from  liquid  chlorine. — A.  P.-C. 

H-0.  Electrolytic  Bleach  in  India.  K.  SIT  ARAM  A 
RAO.  Pulp  and  Paper,  276  (March  10,  1921).  Brief 
analysis  of  the  possibilities  of  making  electrolytic 
bleach  in  various  parts  of  India. — A. P.-C. 

K-10.  Chemical  Reactions  in  Sizing  Paper.  W.  E. 
P.YRON  BAKER.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  215-6  (Feb. 
24,  1921).  See  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  K-10  (April  7, 
1!)21).— A.  P.-C. 

K-12.  Electrical  Association  Discusses  Paper  Machine 
Drive.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  247-S  (March  3,  1921). 
lirief  outline  of  paper  by  F.  G.  Warburton  on  the  Har- 
hmd  Speed  Inter-Lock  as  applied  to  paper  machine 
(Cf.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  59-64,  Jan.  2,  1921)  at  the 
meeting  of  the  St.  Maurice  Valley  brancli  of  the  Cana- 
dian Electrical  Association,  Feb.  23,  1921.  and  of  the 
ensuing  discussion. — A. P.-C. 

K-14.  Accessory  for  Newsprint  Rewrinders  and  Calen- 
ders. E.  MARGUET.  Papcterie,  xlii,  691-3  (Aug.  10, 
1920)  ;  Paper;  xxviii,  2  (March  16,  1921).  Translation 
liy  A.  Papincau-Couture. — A. P.-C. 

K-0.  Papers  used  in  China.  -I.  W.  ROSS,  Canadian 
Tratlc  Commissioner.  Paper,  xxviii,  3  (Marcli  23, 
1921).  i^>rief  discription  of  the  various  kinds  of  papers 
ri'(|uiriMl  by  the  Cliiiiesc  trade. —  A.  V.-C. 

K-0.  Cotton  Linters  for  Papermaking.  11.  A.  LIN 
DENBERG.  Paper,  xxviii,  2  (March  16,  1921).  Out- 
line of  the  future  outlook  for  cotton  linters  in  the  paper 
manufacturing  field,  with  special  reference  to  their 
utili/ation  for  the  manufacture  of  bond  jiapers,  roofing 
felt,  and  filler  board.— A. P.-C. 

K-0.  Paper  Standardization.  Paper,  xxviii  (March 
9,  1921).  Discussion  empliasizing  llic  need  of  stan- 
dardization of  sizes  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. — 
A.P.-C. 

K-0.  Paper  Standardization  from  Printer's  Standpoint. 
H.  J.  WEKNER,  American  Printer  (  Feb.  1921 )  ;  Paper, 
xxviii,  2  (March  16,  1921).  Reasons  are  given  in  favor 
of  the  following  sizes:  19  x  27  for  writings,  bonds,  etc. ; 
22.5  X  32  for  writings,  bonds,  cardboards,  etc. ;  27  x  38 
for  book  jiapiers  and  double  size  writugs;  38  x  54  for 
double  size  book  ])apers ;  45  x  64  foi-  double  size  book 
paper;  and  of  the  gradual  elimination  of  the  undesir- 
able sizes  so  as  to  cause  the  f(>wcst  manufacturing 
changes. — A.P.-C. 


M-4.  Belt  Transmission  for  Paper  Machines. 
VINCENT  HAZARD,  Paper,  xxviii,  1  (March  9,  1912). 
A  description  of  the  power  transmission  features  of 
the  fourdrinier  book  machine  illustrated  in  Paper,  for 
November  10,  1921.— A.  P.-C. 

M-0.  Laboratory  Thermometers.  \V.  D.  COLLINS, 
J.  Ind.  &  Eng.  Chem.,  xiii,  240-1  (March  1921).  Spe- 
cifications ])ropos(;d  by  the  Committee  on  Guaranteed 
Reagents  an^l  Standard  Apparatus  of  the  American 
Chemical  Society  for  three  standard  thermometers  (20" 
to  150"  Cent,  in  1"  intervals;  —10"  to  360'  Cent,  in  1° 
intervals;  — 5'^  to  105"  Cent,  in  0.2°  intervals)  are 
given,  together  with  a  few  comments  on  the  reasons 
which  prompted  the  choice  of  these  thermometers  as 
standard  apparatus  and  on  a  few  of  the  details  of  the 
specificatins. — A.  P.-C. 

M-0.    R  13.     Canadian  Mechanical  Standards,  Paper 

xxvii,  26  (March  2,  1921).  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Mechanical  Standards  of  the  Technical  Section  of  the 
(Janadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  presented  at  the 
annual  meeting  at  Montreal,  -lanuarv  19-20  1921  — 
A.P.-C. 

N-5.  Safe  Storage  of  Coal.     H.  H.  STOEK.     Paper, 

xxviii,  3  (March  23,  1921).  Hints  on  the  proper  meth- 
ods of  stoi-ing  coal  as  given  in  the  U.S.  Bur.  of  Mines 
Technical  Paper  235.— A.P.-C. 

R-5.  Reasons  for  a  Cost  System.  T.  J.  BURKE. 
Paper,  xxvii.  26  (March  2,  1921j.  The  two  main 
i-casoiis  foi-  which  a  cost  system  should  be  in.stalled  are 
(1)  U)  ascertain  true  nuinufacturing  costs  to  sei've  as 
a  basis  foi-  fixing  selling  prices;  and  (2)  to  eliminate 
waste  by  finding  where  it  occurs. — A.  P.-C. 

0-3.  Water  Purification  by  Continuoui;'  Blov?-off. 
G.  PARIS.  Chimie  et  Industrie,  iv,  ri)eccml)er,  1920)  ; 
Pulp  and  Paper,  xix  (April  7,  1921).  Description  of 
the  continuous  blow-off  method  of  boiler  M-ater  purifi- 
cation and  of  its  merits  and  advantages  over  other 
processes.  The  method  consists  essentially  in  allowing 
a  certain  pi'oportion  of  the  water  in  the  boiler  to  blow 
off  ijito  a  steam  separator.  The  .separated  steam  is 
made  to  bubble  up  through  the  raw  make  up  water 
which  has  been  mixed  with  sufficient  soda  ash  to  pre- 
cipitate the  noncarbonate-inerusting  solids  in  the 
water,  while  the  separated  blow-off  water  travels 
slowly  enough  to  allow  the  sludge  to  settle  out.  and 
then  mixes  with  the  raw  water  which  also  travels  slow- 
ly enough  to  allow  the  precipitated  incrusting  .solids 
to  separate  out.  The  principal  advantages  are  low 
consumption  of  purifying  chemical,  high  temperature 
for  the  feed  water,  and  small  and  compact  equipment 
which  can  easilv  be  made  practicallv  self-reo-tdatiu"- 
—A.  P.-C. 

R-1.  Japanese  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry.     Pulp  and 

Paper  Association  and  the  Technical  .Section  of  llieC.l'. 
status  of  the  Japanese  pulp  and  paper  industry  and  of 
some  of  the  contemplated  developments,  more" particu- 
larly of  greater  utilization  of  the  forest  resources  of 
Manchuria  and  Korea.     A.P.-C. 

R-11.  Use  of  Microscope  in  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill. 

I.  L.  (lAKTLAXn.  Paper,  xxvii,  26  (March  2,  1921); 
Pulp  and  Paper,  xix  (March  31  and  April  7,  1921). 
General  description  of  the  construction  and  uses  of 
the  c(nuiiound  microscope  (lenses,  accessories,  types 
of  instruments,  etc.).  followed  by  a  few  comments  by 

II.  N.  Lee,  Hammermill  Paper  Company,  Erie,  Pa.,  on 
specific  uses  of  the  microscope  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry. — A.  P.-C. 
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A  arcat  future  for  tlie  timber  and  allied  industries 
of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  predicted  by  W.  Cameron 
Forbes,  former  Governor-General  of  the  islands,  and 
General  Leonard  Wood,  the  new  Governor-General. 
General  Wood,  folloAving  a  recent  tour  of  the  archi- 
pelago, staled  that  there  is  enough  timber  in  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  to  take  care  of  most  of  the  lumber  and 
wood  using  industries  of  the  Far  East.  He  said  that 
nearly  230^000,000  feet  of  lumber  was  cut  in  1920,  of 
which  in  Ihe  neigliliorhood  of  1.'j,000,000  was  exported. 
Gen.  Wood  favors  the  immediate  initiation  of  wise 
forestry  measures  so  as  to  assure  replacement  of  trees 
cut.  The  Philippine  forests,  he  pointed  out,  are  full 
of  tlie  most  valuable  woods,  and  tliere  is  a  possibility 
of  great  development  in  tlie  production  of  rubber, 
eainphor,  etc.,  also  an  enormous  amount  of  other  forest 
and  .jungle  jiroducts.  A.  F.  Fischer,  director  of  forestry 
of  tiie  Philii)])iues  estimates  tiiere  are  72,224  square 
miles  of  .standing  timber  in  the  islands,  and  that  on 
tliis  area  the  stand  of  timber  is  200,000,000,000  board 
feet.  This  timber,  which  is  owned  by  the  government, 
is  estimated  to  be  worth  .$400,000,000. 

The  Hummel-Ross  Fibre  Corporation,  Hopewell,  Va., 
manufacturers  of  Kraft  pulp  and  paper,  annoiuice  that 
Walter  Clifford  lias  been  engaged  for  the  place  of 
general  superintendent  of  tlieir  plant.  Mr.  Clifford 
resigned  as  head  of  the  sulphite  department  for  the 
Champion  Fibre  Company  at  Canton,  N.C.,  to  go  with 
the  Hummel-Ross  company.  During  the  two  and  a 
half  years  he  served  tlie  Cliampion  Company,  Mr.  Clif- 
ford "rebuilt  the  sulphite  mill  from  2.5  tons  per  day  to 
a  daily  capacity  of  7.5  tons  of  bleached  sulphite  pulp. 

Despite  tlie  efforts  of  a  huge  force  of  fighters,  flames 
from  a  forest  fire  near  Los  Angeles,  California,  last 
Saturday  swejit  into  San  Franeisquito  canyon  and 
threatened  to  destroy  much  property  iii  tliat  section 
of  the  mountains.  The  most  dangerous  of  several  fires 
near  Santa  Barbara  were  reported  under  control  after 
they  had  burned  since  early  in  the  week.  Fires  that 
caused  considerable  damage  were  raging  in  several 
localities  in  Colorado  toward  the  early  part  of  this 
week  and,  according  to  latest  reports,  are  not  yet  under 
control. 

Tlie  ambitious  forest  ac(|uireinent  project  planned 
.  in  the  main  by  Gifford  Pinchot,  Pennsylvania  State 
Forester,  was  halted,  and  probably  side-tracked  for  at 
least  four  years,  when  Pennsylvania  voters  rejected 
recently  to  the  jiroposal  for  a  convention  to  revise  the 
State  constitution.  The  convention,  if  one  had  been 
held,  would  liave  considered  tlie  authorization  of  a 
state  bond  issue  of  $2:5,000,000,  the  money  to  be  used 
for  the  acr|uir?ment  of  denuded  lands  by  the  com- 
monwealth for  reforestation  purposes.  This  proposi- 
tion inigjit  have  been  I'ejeeted  if  other  issues  had  not 
been  involved  in  tlie  calling  of  tlie  constitutional  eou- 
vention,  as  it  was  apparent  that  sentiment  in  favor  of 
the  forest  bond  issue  was  rather  widespread.  Authoriza- 
tion of  the  bonds  must  now  be  sought  through  amend- 
ment to  the  old  constitution,  a  time-consuming  Inisi- 
ness. 


For  some  time  it  has  been  a  rather  open  secret  that 
Porester  Pinchot  contemplates  resigning  his  state  of f ice 
in  Pennsylvania  at  no  very  distant  date  and  concen- 
trating his  energies  on  national  conservation  work, 
which  he  had  to  suspend  to  a  large  extent  when  Gov- 
ernor Sproiil  persuaded  him  to  give  his  services  to  the 
commonwealth.  He  recently  closed  his  private  offices 
in  Pliihidelphia  and  opined  quarters  in  Washington. 
When  he  retires  as  state  forester  he  will  leave  a  depart- 
ment thoroughly  reorganized,  in  good  running  order, 
with  a  definite  progi-am  of  work  and  manned  by  com- 
petent iieople. 

Of  approximately  6.01)0,000  acres  of  land  in  Pennsyl- 
vania suitable  only  for  the  growing  of  timber,  the 
state  now  holds  slightly  more  than  1,(100,000.  Another 
million  acres  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Alleghany  river 
in  the  nortlnvestern  part  of  the  state  eventually  will 
be  taken  over  by  the  United  States  government  for  a 
national  forest,  the  creation  of  which  has  been  author- 
ized. This  leaves  4.000,000  acres  which  the  state  may 
take  into  its  forest  system  still  to  be  ac<|uired. 

The  Bag  and  Textile  Products  Corporation  was  in- 
coi-porated  at  Springfield,  111.,  recently  \\-ith  a  capital 
stock  of  $50,000.  The  company  Mali  engage  in  the 
manufacture  and  jobbing  of  pai)er  and  textile  special- 
ties, bags,  etc..  Company  offices  have  been  opened  at 
68  S.  Dearborn  street.  Chicago.  The  incorporators  are: 
James  C.  Mastin,  M.  M.  P^ehringer  and  B.  Yrooman. 

The  amount  of  envelopes  used  yearly  in  advertising 
is  staggering,  according  to  officials  of  the  Orgler  En- 
velope Company,  New  York  City,  Avho  put  the  ninnber 
at  several  billions.  The  efficacy  of  the  envelope  as  an 
advertising  medium  has  been  fully  demonstrated  and 
septics  to  zebra  hides.  The  folding  envelope  contain- 
ing a  printed  story  on  the  inside  is  a  particular  favorite 
and  combines  economy  with  efficiency. 

In  a  current  number  of  "The  Nation's  Business"  is 
contained  an  interesting  article  bearing  on  paper  made 
from  grass  and  sevei-al  unheard  oi  raw  materials  for 
pu]p.  It  recounts  tlu'  endeavors  of  the  Imperial  Insit- 
.tute  of  Great  Britain,  which  has  had  more  or  less  suc- 
cess in  paper  making  from  grasses  and  trees  indigenous 
to  Africa  and  India.  I\fore  than  thirty  plants  on  which 
thousands  are  used  to  sell  every  commodity  from  anti- 
experiments  have  been  made  in  the  last  eight  years 
are  listed  in  a  recent  publication  of  the  Institute,  says 
•'Nation's  Business."  Rice  straw  and  husks,  linseed 
stalks,  sunflower  stems,  these  are  familiar  sounding, 
and  baobab  and  bfimboo.  are  not  entirely  novel,  but 
wliat  of  miigiigyboya  bark  or  tamhookie  grass?  Not 
much  of  mngugyboya,  but  of  tambookie  we  are  told 
that  "it  is  well  adapted  for  paper  making  and  in  nor- 
mal times  the  crude  material  would  be  worth  about 
$20  a  ton  in  the  United  Kingdom."  Our  grocer  born  in 
Greece  or  Italy  may  yet  wrap  our  t  'a  grown  in  China 
in  pajier  made  from  grass  grown  in  South  Africa. 

C.  F.  Diitcher,  who  for  many  years  has  been  the 
executive  head  of  the  Interstate  Tablet  Company,  Chi- 
cago, has  sold  out  his  active  interest  in  the  firm.  Mr. 
Dutcher  -was  the  founder  of  the  company,  and  while  he 
will  no  longer  be  interested  financially,  he  will  con- 
tinue in  its  employ  as  general  manager. 
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Till'  Doiiiiiiioti  ti'encfMl  election  will,  it  has  now  been 
definitely  decided,  take  place  on  the  6th  instant.  This 
will  give  time  fof  an  unusually  lon-i'  electoi-al  eampaiR-n. 
in  the  course  of  which  it  should  he  jiossihle  for  the  is- 
sues to  be  put  before  tiie  electorate  bolli  extensively 
and  intellif?ently  by  the  spokesmen  of  the  three  parties 
that  are  contending  for  po-wer.  The  position  of  the 
three  respective  parties  on  the  vital  tiuestions  of  the 
liour  will  be  impartially  summarized  in  an  early  issue 
of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.  Meanwhile,  it  is  of 
direct  interest  to  the  trade  to  learn  that  the  electoral 
campaign,  besides  being  unusually  lengthy,  will  be  on 
an  exceptionally  elahorate  scale.  Posters,  pamjihlets, 
newspaper  advertising,  augmented  ne\\'s])aiier  circula- 
tion— all  will  make  an  increascfl,  and  assuredly  a  wcl- 
eome,  demand  on  the  products  of  the  industry. 

Wliile  touching  on  matters  political,  mcution  .shi)iiM 
not  be  omitted  of  the  action  that  has  been  taken  by  the 
Hon.  H.  H.  Stevens,  the  new  Minister  of  Trade  and 
C'ommerce,  in  connection  with  the  detrimental  effect  on 
the  newsprint  export  branch  of  the  Canadian  paper  in- 
dustry by  the  recent  establishment  by  the  Australian 
Government  of  a  duty  of  some  -tla  a  ton  on  newsprint 
paper  entering  the  Australian  Comnionwealth  from  all 
other  countries  than  Great  Britain.  Reference  has  been 
made  in  these  column.'?,  before  now,  to  the  apparent 
supineness  hitherto  exhibited  by  the  Donunion  Govern- 
ment in  this  matter.  Rut  Mr.  Stevens — acting,  per- 
haps, on  the  principle  that  '"new  brooms  sweep  clean" 
— has  now  announced  that  his  department  is  nuiking 
special  efforts  to  have  the  Austral iaji  preference  tariff, 
accorded  to  Great  Bi'itain,  on  paper  extended  to  Can- 
ada. Since  assuming  office,  the  new  Minister  has 
opened  up  fresh  negotiations  witli  the  Australian  Gov- 
ernment in  behalf  of  improved  trade  relations  between 
the  two  count ri(>s.  May  his  efforts  in  this  direction — 
and  especially  in  the  matter  of  newsprint — be  crowned 
with  success  ! 

After  being  shut  dnwu  for  (piite  a  ^^■hile.  the  plant 
of  the  Bathurst  Company  at  Bathurst.  .New  Brunswick, 
has  resumed  operations  with  the  result  of  affording 
employnuMit  to  sonu>  hundreds  df  hands. 

Fire  losses  during  last  month,  according  to  the  Mone- 
tary Times  estinuite,  reached  a  total  of  .$2,410.:}()0. 
which  is  almost  $60().()()0  less  than  the  total  of  August, 
and  -+70,001)  less  than  that  of  Septend}er  in  last  year, 
liut,  although  there  are  three  months  yet  to  go  in  this 
year,  the  total  fire  loss  for  the  nine  months  of  this  yeai- 
that  have  so  far  elapsed,  is  only  $:{,()0!).()00  short  of  the 
entii'c  total  of  last  year's  fire  loss.  So  that  it  is  prac- 
tically certain  that  the  total  fire  loss  for  this  year  will 
exceed  the  1920  record. 

Tlie  plant  of  the  Nipigon  Fibre  aiul  Paper  Company, 
of  Nipigon,  Out.,  has  resumed  operations,  after  being 
closed  down  for  a  short  time.  A  large  increase  in  ca- 
pacity and,  later  the  erection  of  a  new.sprint  mill  are 
in  contemplation.  Indeed,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
daily  capacity  of  the  plant  Mill  shortly  be  increased 
from  fifty  tons  to  a  hundred  tons  of  groundwood  pulp. 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  .Mlied  Pi-intiug  Trades 


is  to  meet  in  Toronto  this  mouth,  ll  .so  luippens  that 
the  meeting  will  take  place  while  the  United  Typo- 
thetae  of  America  is  in  session. 

The  distribution  of  a  supply  of  coal,  or  a  bonus  in 
lieu  thereof,  to  the  striking  printers  in  Toronto,  and 
elsewhere  in  Canada,  was  decided  upon,  .several  weeks 
ago,  by  the  lieadquarters  of  the  International  Typogra- 
phical Fnion  which  jiossesses  a  strike  fund  greater  than 
is  requisite  for  the  financing  of  the  strikes  in  progress 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Arrangements  have 
now  been  made  b.v  the  Strike  Committee  of  Local  01. 
International  Typogra]>hical  Union,  for  the  distribution 
of  fuel  to  the  married  men  among  the  Toronto  striking 
]irinters,  or.  in  cases  where  the  members  may  reside  in 
apartment.s,  to  grant  them  pecuniary  allowances  equal 
in  value  to  the  l)onnses  being  distributed  in  coal  to 
other  mend)ei's. 

.\t  a  recent  meeting  of  the  striking  printers  of  Tor- 
onto, Superintendent  E.  J.  Hoperoft,  of  Donlands 
i\Iethodist  Church  in  that  city,  quoted  a  reference  to 
the  Union  made  by  the  Rev.  H.' D.  Meyer,  Methodist 
Minister  at  (ioderich,  Ont.  The  latter 's  remarks  com- 
mended the  action  of  the  Toronto  Typographical  Union 
at  a  meeting,  a  short  while  back,  which  resorted  to 
])rayer  for  the  Divine  blessing  on  the  striking  printers' 
cause.  "When  we  consider,"'  he  said,  "that  the  typo- 
graphers of  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  added 
ten  years  to  the  lives  of  oO.OOO  people,  have  established 
a  home  for  the  sick  and  aged,  raised  wages,  sliortened 
hours,  rai.sed  j}!!, 000,000  for  old  age  pensions,  and  main- 
tained a  great  sy.stem  of  education,  whether  they 
realize  it  or  not,  they  are  making  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  building  of  God's  kingdom  aTid  something 
definitely  spiritual  in  character.  What  is  more  na- 
tural than  that,  sooner  or  later,  they  should  seek  the 
conscious  fellowship  of  Him  Who  gave  His  life  for  the 
Kingdom?  Were  Jesus  Christ  to  come  back  to  earth 
today,  T  think  He  would  feel  more  at  home  in  some  of 
the  Labor  Unions  than  in  some  of  our  cliurehes.''  The 
fact  that  both  the  ^linisters  who  spoke  in  this  sense  are 
^lethndist  ^Ministers  gives  a  certain  emphasis  to  the 
situation  in  Toronto,  in  view  of  the  circumstance  that 
the  Kev.  Dr.  S.  W.  Fallis,  who  is  chairman  of  the  De- 
fence Committee  of  the  Toronto  Typothetae,  is  also  the 
steward  of  the  Methodist  Bookrooin. 

The  master  printers  in  Montreal,  by  the  way.  have 
followed  the  example  of  the  ma.ster  printers  in  Toronto 
in  establishing  a  school  for  the  training  of  compositors. 

Action  has  been  entered  by  tiie  Ontario  Provincial 
Government  against  W.  II.  L'ussell,  o\'  Port  Arthur. 
Ont.,  in  respect  of  reimbursement  of  timber  alleged  to 
have  been  illegally  taken  by  the  latter.  It  is  alleged 
tliaf  large  quantities  of  pulpwood  have  been  taken  off 
mining  location.^,  without  compliance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Mining  Act,  and  that  quantities  of  pulp- 
wood  have  been  wrongfully  cut  from  Crown  lauds. 


The  most  needed  equalization  is  not  tliat  of  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  but  that  of  the  over-eaters  and  the  under- 
eaters. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  8th  Oct.— While  the  general  situation  in  the 
industry  i's  unquestionably  improving,  it  is  yet  not 
without  special  difficulties  of  its  own  at  the  moment. 
In  conversation  with  various  men  prominent  in  the 
industry,  it  luis  been  borne  in  upon  the  writer  that 
tiiese  difficulties  are  greatly  accentuated  and  aggra- 
vated bv  the  fact  that  jobbers,  iu  practically  every 
paper  liiic,  are  going  in  for  price-cutting.  It  is  possible 
that  the  extent  to  which  this  practice  is  going  on  maybe 
magnified  by  some  who  conceive  themselves  to  have 
been  injui'io'usly  affected  by  one  or  two  particularly 
glaring  instances  whicli  one  hears  of.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  notorious  that  this  price-cutting  is  going  on, 
and  tliose  who  suffer  thereby— or  some  of  them— have, 
more  than  once,  told  the  writer  that,  in  tbeir  view,  a 
little  judicious  publicity  would  be  beneficial  in  stop- 
ping, or,  at  any  rate  checking,  the  practice.  It  is  cer- 
tainly one  which  strikes  at  tlie  root  of  proper  method 
and  system.  It  lunnpers  and  hinders  due  stabilization. 
Kor  tiu'  situation  could  be  stabilized  a  good  deal  more 
readily  ami  easily  of  this  undercutting  of  pi'ices— and, 
in  one'or  two  recent  instances  within  tiie  writei''s  knowl- 
edge, it  ha.s  been  of  a  rathei'  indiscriminate  kind — 
were  non-exi.stent.  The  truth  i)robably  is  that  individual 
jobbers  need  to  have  more  confidence  in  each  other 
than  they  always  evince.  The  manufacturer  is  certain- 
ly doing  his  part.  He  is  endeavoring— and,  in  most 
cases,  to  the  utmost  of  his  power— to  co-ojierate  with 
the  wholesaler  with  the  object  of  stabilizing  prices. 
And  it  is  beyond  dispute  that  if  all  wholesalers  would 
do  their  part — which,  in  certain  individual  instances, 
they  are  not  doing — and  would  lie  loyal  to  re-sale 
prices,  much  good,  in  the  direction  of  stabilization, 
could  be  accomplished. 

The  recent  improvement  i"  llie  deuuind  for  many 
kinds  of  paper  continues  to  be  maintained.  This,  no 
doubt,  is  ])art  of  the  general  improvement  in  tlie  tone 
of  business  conditions.  According  to  sf)  high  and  well- 
informed  an  autliority  on  the  subject  of  business  as 
Lord  Shaughnessy,  "the  business  outlook  in  Canada" 
can  be  regarded  as  "promising."  This  is  partly  due, 
as  he  indicated,  to  the  fact  tliat  "the  greatest  crop, 
about  27r),000,000  bushels,  is  the  greatest  ever  harvest- 
ed." This  has  had  a  very  favorable  stimulus  on  Can- 
adian business  generally.  It  is  especially  fortimate,  in 
this  connection,  that,  as  Lord  Shaughnessy  pointed  out, 
the  United  States  tariff  against  Caiuidian  wheat  has 
had  no  unfavorable  effect — in  fiii-l,  wheat  is  even 
moving  into  Canada  from  that  cdunlis. 

Altogether,  there  is  no  doubt  that  thei'c  is  a  tone  of 
distinct,  if  tempered,  optimism  to  the  industry.  In 
these  eolums,  the  recovery,  wliicli  is  i)rocess,  has  several 
times  been  predicted  as  almost  certain  to  occur  at  the 
time  at  which,  as  events  have  transpired,  it  did,  iu 
fact,  commence  to  take  place.  And  it  may,  with  equal 
confidence,  be  prophesied  that.  fr(uu  now  on,  there  will 
be  a  progressive  betterment  pronounced  in  nearly  all 
lines.  Particularly  is  optimism  pronouiu-ed  in  the  "West. 
PUTjPWOOD.-^There  is  little  cliange  in  the  pulp- 
wood  situation.  Nor  is  ther(>  any  to  be  anticipated  as 
has  previously  been  stated  iu  these  columns,  for  a  con- 


siderable time.  Canadian  mills,  for  the  most  part,  have 
large  stocks  on  liand.  And  the  same  thing  is  true  of 
many  mills  in  the  United  States.  Consequently,  log- 
ging o])erations  will  be  on  a  much  more  limited  scale 
tlian  usual.  As  regards  prices,  there  is  not  likely  to 
be  much  change  for  some  long  time  yet. 

PXTLP.— The  market  for  pulp  has  been  showing  some 
improvement  in  the  last  week  or  two.  But  it  is  the 
contention  of  manufacturers  that  prices  are  still  verj' 
low. 

NEWSPRINT.— There  is  a  distinct  increase  in  the 
demand  for  newsprint.  A  good  many  contracts  have 
been  closed  u])  at  the  fixed  price  of  -iSO  per  ton._  But 
many  attempts  are  ))eing  made  to  secure  newsprint  at 
less  than  that  figure,  and  it  is  likely  that  a  number 
of  prospective  piirehasers  are,  for  the  present,  post- 
poning the  closing  up  of  contracts  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  do  so  a  little  later  on.  It  is  somewhat  of  a  de- 
triment tluit  a  considerable  amount  of  uncertainty  as  to 
wliether  or  not  tlie  set  price  of  .i>80  a  ton  ^vill  obtain 
for  the  full  current  quarter  still  seems  to  iirevail.  Why 
there  should  be  such  uncertainty  is  not  very  readily 
exi)]icablc.  If  trade  has  now  turned  the  corner,  and 
is  on  the  up  grade,  as  the  best  informed  opinion  un- 
doubtedly inclines  to  think,  then  there  wonhl  seem 
no  reason  for  apprehending  that  a  price  less  than  $80  a 
ton  is  likely  in  the  cui'rent  quarter. 

MANUFACTURING  STATIONERY.  —  There  is  a 
very  encouraging  improvement  iu  the  demand  for 
manufacturing  stationery.  Oi'ders  are  coming  iu  in 
greater  volume  and  of  larger  size  tlian  bad  been  the 
case  for  a  long  while. 

WRAPPING  PAPERS.  —  Business  in  wrapping 
papers  continues  to  jiick  u]).  Prices  are  now  at  rock- 
bottom.  Such,  at  an\-  rate,  is  the  veiy  general  eon- 
census  of  opinion  among  mainifacturers. 

WASTE  PAl'KHS.— As  was  mentioned  last  week  the 
denuuul  for  waste  ])apers  has  substantially  increased., 
and  this  improvenuMit  in  conditions  is  still  maintained. 
In  fact,  the  situation,  as  regards  both  rags  and  waste 
papers,  is  visibly  strengtliening — a  result  which  was 
really  inevitable  from  tlie  fact  that  many  mills  had 
allowed  theii-  stocks  to  l)ecome  unusually  depleted. 

BOOK  PAPERS. — The  situation  in  book  papers  con- 
tinues to  afford  considerable  ground  for  gratification. 
The  demand  appears  to  be  on  a  reallv  progressive  scale. 

TOILETS  AND  TISSUES.  —  As  with  wrapping 
papers,  manufacturers  generally  are  agreed  that  prices 
are  now  definitely  at  rock  bottom  in  toilets  and  tissues 
and  pajier  hags. 

PARCHMENT. -In  this  line  also  business  is  satis- 
factory, and  here,  too,  manufacturers  assert  that  there 
is  11(1  prosjiect  of  a  diminution  in  price. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  Octol)er  S — ^Special  Correspondence). — 
Increasing  activity  continues  to  characterize  the  paper 
market.  Reports  from  all  directions  tell  of  business 
picking  up  at  a  satisfying  rate;  maiiufacturei-s  are 
busier  than  they  have  been  in  months  and  are  booking 
order.s  involving  large  amounts  of  (lajier,  while  jobbers 
in  New  York  and  various  other  centres  tell  of  con- 
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TRADE-MARK- 

REOlST€Tt£D 

SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish    Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland,  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

— ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingf  ors,  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown   and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to   our  qualities  and  prices! 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE: 


CHICAGO  OFFICE: 


18  East  41st  Street.  1932  Conway  Building. 

Telephone  :  Murray  Hill  4246-47  Telephone:  Main  1770-71. 

INQUIRIES  SOLICITED  : 
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sumers  consistuntly  broadening  their  buying?,  with  tlie 
obvious  result  distributing  concerns  are  finding  more 
to  do  than  in  a  long  time.  The  situation  as  a  whole  is 
(luite  gratifying.  .  Consumers  are  buying  carefully 
though  in  heavier  volume,  showing  that  consumption 
of  paper  is  on  the  rise,  thus  making  for  a  healthy  tone 
to  the  market.  Prices  are  becoming  well  stabilized. 
Instead  of  the  trend  being  downward,  as  it  has  been 
for  a  period  of  a  year  or  longer,  most  grades  of  paper 
exhibit  an  upward  tendency,  as  prices  are  strengthen- 
ing under  increased  trade  activity. 

A  feeling  of  confidence  permeates  the  trade  that  the 
improvement  thus  far  scored  will  continue.  It  is  more 
or  less  proverbial  that  the  fall  of  the  year  is  a  lively 
period  for  the  jjaper  industry,  and  producers  and  deal- 
ers believe  that  tlie  improved  demand  that  has  set  in 
will  not  react  during  the  next  several  months.  Opinion 
is  general  timt  the  situation  will  steadily  grow  better, 
and  that  between  now  and  the  first  of  the  new  year 
will  prove  a  busy  time  for  the  paper  trade. 

Newsprint  demand  is  gradually  expanding.  j\Iill  re- 
presentatTves  are  practically  a  unit  in  reporting  a 
larger  movement  of  supplijs  to  publishers,  and  anyone 
watching  the  daily  newspapers  in  New  York  City  alone 
can  readily  see  the  reason  for  this.  Local  publishers 
are  printing  larger  issues  almost  every  day.  Defiart- 
ment  stores  in  this  locality  are  making  a  drive  to  stim- 
ulate retail  buying  and  are  using  an  immense  amount 
of  printers'  ink  and  advertising  space  in  the  morning 
and  afternoon  papers  to  help  along  the  good  work. 
What  is  happening  here  is  being  duplicated  all  over  the 
States,  which  means  that  consumption  of  newsprint  is 
sharply  on  the  increase. 

Pi-ices  on  newsprint  have  steadied  perceptibly  since 
the  first  of  the  current  month,  when  the  new  contract 
basis  of  4  p.c.  per  pound  on  roll  news  went  into  effect. 
Publishers  are  freely  entering  commitments  on  this 
basis,  and  are  also  j^urchasing  considerable  tonnage  in 
the  oi)eu  market.  Spot  prices  are  steadier  than  in  some 
time  at  around  3.50  to  3.75  cents  per  pound,  with  some 
mills  demanding  and  receiving  the  same  price  on  spot 
deliveries  as  on  contracts.  Were  it  not  for  the  influ- 
ence of  offerings  of  imported  newsprint  at  low  prices 
there  seems  little  reason  to  doubt  that  spot  prices  would 
rise  beyond  the  contract  level — where  they  rightfully 
belong — and  indications  are  that  if  present  market  con- 
ditions continue  to  obtain,  spot  prices  will  assume  their 
iu)rnial  position  a  little  in  excess  of  the  contract  basis. 

Improvement  in  book  paper  demand  is  quite  mai'ked. 
Since  the  patching  up  of  the  wage  difficulty  betAveen 
employing  jn-inters  and  their  employes  activity  in  the 
printing  trades  has  shown  a  steady  increase,  and  the 


eonsumption  of  lioolc  papers  is  injproving  accordingly. 

Trade   publications,    magazines   and   other   periodicals 

are  getting  back  to  normal  size  and  are  requiring  more 

|)aper,   which   situation   is  reflected  by  a  broader  de- 
mand for  book  paper.     Prices  are  .steadied  though  gen- 
erally unchanged,  with  machine  finished  book  bringing 
an  average  of  6.25  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  New  York  and 
super  book  around  6.75  cents. 

Wrapping  papers  are  enjoying  a  good  demand  and 
are  firm  in  price;  in  fact,  kraft  wrappings  display  a 
decided  upward  tendency  at  a  quotable  basis  of  around 
6  to  6.25  cents  f.o.b.  delivery  points  on  No.  1  domestic 
ki-aft.  Tissues  continue  active,  and  the  ri.sing  trend 
of  ground  wood  seems  likely  to  carry  on  eoar.se  tissues 
up  in  the  near  future.  Fine  papers  are  moving  in 
larger  volume  right  along,  the  imjirovement  in  business 
generally  being  clearly  reflected  in  this  branch  of  the 
paper  market. 

Hoards  are  firming  and  are  moving  well.  Some  mills 
in  the  East  are  quoting  .$40  a  ton  f.o.b.  New  York  on 
jilain  chip  and  $45  on  news  lioard  though  the  bulk  of 
business  at  present  is  being  consummated  at  .slightly 
lower  figures,  around  $37.50  on  ehi])  and  $40  on  news 
being  prevailing  market  values.  A  majority  of  board 
plants  are  reliably  said  to  have  enough  orders  on  file 
to  keej)  them  engaged  for  two  months  and  longer,  and 
snlistantial  im]irovement  in  the  paper  box  industry  is 
a  strong  factor. 

GROUND  WOOD.— The  ground  wood  market  is  firm 
and  characterized  by  considerable  trade  activity.  If 
anythhig,  demand  is 'expanding,  there  being  numerous 
buyers  among  newsprint,  tissue  and  other  paper  manu- 
facturers and  board  producers  in  action,  and  offerings 
-of  pulp  are  finding  ready  takers.  Many  grinders  seem 
disposed  to  ask  higher  prices.  Quotations  of  domestic 
manufacturers  range  as  a  rule  around  $30  per  ton  at 
grinding  plants,  but  higher  figui'es  are  named  in  some 
quarters,  u|)  to  $35  being  asked  in  certain  cases.  A 
strong  feature  of  the  situation  is  tliat  European  pro- 
ducers are  naming  higher  quotations,  it  being  stated 
that  about  the  lowest  at  which  mechanical  pulp  can  be 
bought  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  now  is  .$30 
landed  here,  with  offerings  even  at  the  advanced  level 
of  smaller  volume  than  recently.  From  all  indications 
stocks  of  domestic  mills  are  declining,  which  adds  to 
the  market  firmness. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.— There  is  a  fairly  good  demand 
for  most  kinds  of  chemical  pulp  and  quotations  either 
are  holding  steady  or  are  gradually  win-king  upward, 
yet  it  is  said  that  paper  mills  are  still  absorbing  in  the 
aggregate  but  a  comparativel.v  small  tonnage  of  pulp. 
Evidently  the  anti-dumping  agitation  is  causing  some 
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We  are  always  in  the  mar- 
ket and  ready  to  pay  good 
prices  for 


SULPHITES 


NEW  YORK 

Bleached  and  unbleached 
of  Canadian  manufacture. 
Write  and  let  us  show 
vou  what  we  can  do. 
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consumers  of  pulp  to  remain  alool'  as  buyers  owing  to 
the  uncertaintj'  tluit  this  factor  naturally  gives  rise  to. 
importers  in  New  York  held  a  meeting  on  Thursday  at 
which  the  subject  ol  (lumping  was  discussed  at  great 
length,  following  which  it  was  announced  that  proof 
of  a  documentary  charilcter  was  submitted  showing 
that  none  of  the  European  countries  is  dumping  pulp 
into  America.  This  proof,  it  was  said,  would  not  be 
made  public  at  present,  but,  it  was  stated,  when  it  is 
made  known  will  show  that  the  anti-dumping  agitation 
is  unfair  and  uncalled  for  and  tliat  its  origin  is  prac- 
tically entirely  among  a  handful  of  ilomestic  pulp  man- 
ufacturers who  take  a  selfish  view  of  liie  situation. 

(Quotations  on  foreign  sulpliitc  an'  hardening,  and 
bleached  sulpliite  of  imported  variety  is  generally  held 
at  a  minimum  of  -1  cents  per  pound  on  the  dock  for  No. 
1  grade,  and  No.  1  unbleached  at  from  2.75  cents  up- 
ward. Kraft  pulp  is  quotably  firm,  with  but  small 
supplies  offered  at  2.75  cents  a  pouiul,  both  domestic 
and  Scandinavian  kraft  being  held  at  this  price  basis. 
Domestic  news  grade  is  steady  at  ai'ound  2.50  cents  a 
poiuid  at  pulp  mills,  and  soda  pulp  at  4.25  cents. 

RAGS.— While  signs  point  to  paper  manufacturers 
buying  rags  in  rather  limited  volume,  the  tone  of  the 
market  is  steadily  growing  stronger,  and  dealers  view 
conditions  in  such  a'bullish  light  that  many  of  them  are 
not  endeavoring  to  effect  sales  at  present,  choosing  to 
hold  stocks  for  higher  prices  which  they  contend  will 
be  obtainable  in  the  near  future.  Roofing  rags  are 
decidedly  firm  in  price.  Felt  mills  in  the  Midle  West 
are  buying  actively  and  have  paid  up  to  1.35  cents  a 
pound  at  shipjiing  points  for  No.  1  roofing  stock,  while 
eastern  mills  are  beginning  to  evince  more  interest  and 
are  offering  around  $1  per  hundred  pounds  f.o.b  New 
York  for  No.  1  packing  and  between  S5  and  90  osnts  for 
No.  2  satinets.  Dealers  assert  that  roofing  rags  are 
held  in  light  supply  and  that  they  are  coming  in  from 
collecting  sources  in  small  amounts,  and  predict  a 
steady  rise  in  prices.  New  white  .shirt  cuttings  also 
are  a  firm  item.  Bids  of  S)  cents  a  pound  for  No  1  cut- 
tings at  shii)piug  points  frequently  arc  lurned  down  by 
dealers,  who  want  a  half  cent  or  more  higher.  Old 
whites  are  strengthening  in  ])rice,  as  are  old  blues. 

PAPER  STOCK. — Waste  papers  coutinm^  to  mount 
in  price  and  there  is  no  sign  of  any  impending  easiness 
in  the  market.  Instead,  dealers  and  jiaekers  are  re- 
peatedly naming  higher  figures  to  mills,  and  are  flatly 
refusing  to  book  orders  for  large  tonnage  while  claim- 
ing to  be  having  much  difficulty  in  locating  usual 
amounts  of  material.  On  the  other  hand,  prices  have 
shot  up  with  such  rajjidity  that  mills  are  letting  up  in 
their  buying  to  an  extent  and  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  as  large  a  demand  for  some  grades  as  recently.  No. 
1  soft  white  shavings,  which  are  especially  wanted  by 
mills,  are  held  at  a  minimum  of  3.25  cents  a  pound  at 
shipping  ,points,  and  some  dealers  are  asking  higher 
than  this  price.  Hard  white  shavings  are  (pioted  at 
between  75  and  4  cents  a  pound,  old  No.  1  heavy 
books  m  magazines  at  1.50  to  1.60  cents,  white  blank 
news  mf'  igs  at  1.90  to  2  cents,  old  No.  1  kraft  at  2.20 
to  2,3  o5f  ts,  folded  newspapers  at  65  to  70  cents  a 
hundrd;  nd  No,  1  mixed  papers  at  50  to  55  cents. 
Such  ^  es  as  new  kraft  and  manila  cuttings  are  said 
to  be  pt  ctically  unobtainable  in  sizable  amounts  in 
New  York  and  vicinity. 

OLD  ROPE  AN'l)  BAGGlX(i.— Prices  on  old  manila 
rope  have  strengthened  to  a  point  where  dealers  are 
insistent  on  at  least  4.50  cents  per  ])oun(l  for  rope  in 
No.  1  condition.     There  is  a  §:ood  demand,  with  avail- 


able stocks  of  rope  appearing  light.  Old  bagging  is 
quiet  but  displaying  a  firmer  tone  at  a  quotable  basis 
of  around  75  cents  per  hundred  pounds  at  shipping 
points  on  No.  1  scrap  l)agging. 


MEETING  OF  SECTION  OF  CELLULOSE 
CHEMISTRY. 

The  New  York  i\leeting  was  the  f(Hirth  consecutive 
meeting  at  which  a  s])ecial  time  and  place  has  been  set 
ajtart  for  the  consideration  of  the  cliemistry  of  cellu- 
lose. The  first  two  were  symposia^  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Industrial  Division  and  the  other  two  regular 
meetings  of  the  Cellulose  Section.  The  interest  at  the 
present  session  was  well  sustained  and  the  discussions 
free  and  valuable.  There  seemed  to  be  general  appreci- 
tion  of  the  fact  that  in  view  of  the  very  considerable 
amount  of  work  on  cellulose  chemistry  which  is  being 
done  abroad  we  in  this  country  will  have  to  put  special 
emphasis  on  this  important  field  if  our  nianj'  cellulose 
industries  are  not  to  be  left  woefully  behind  in  the  race. 

In  an  interesting  paper  Dr.  Hibbert,  chairman  of  the 
Section,  outlined  the  results  which  have  appeared  since 
the  last  meeting  bearing  on  the  constitution  of  cellulose. 
Dr.  Hawley  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  told  of 
some  of  the  research  of  that  institution  which  has  con- 
siderably increased  the  yield  of  methanol  in  wood  dis- 
tillation. The  paper  by  Dr.  Tingle  on  the  "Alleged 
Absorption  of  Alumina  from  Solutions  of  Aluminium 
Sulfate  by  Cellulose"  aroused  much  discussion,  both 
among  paper  men  and  manufacture  of  aluminium  sul- 
fate. 

Professor  Hibbert  presented  the  report  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Preparation  of  Standard  Cellulose.  At 
the  recommendation  of  the  committee  it  was  voted  that 
Dr.  Johnsen  be  requested  to  present  for  publication 
a  proposed  method  for  the  ]n-eparation  of  the  standard 
sample  of  cellulose  and  that  a  copy  be  sent  b.v  the 
Secretary  to  each  member  of  the  Section  with  the  re- 
quest that  criticisms  be  .sent  direct  to  Dr.  Johnsen,  e/o 
Ilammermill  Paper  Compan.v,  Erie,  Pa. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Viscosity  Standards 
was  presented  by  Dr.  Esselen,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee. By  means  of  a  questionnaire  sent  to  the  man- 
ufacturers and  users  of  cellulose  ester  solutions  the 
Committee  had  found  that  the  number  of  laboratories 
using  the  falling  ball  method  for  determining  viscosi- 
ties was  in  large  ma.jority.  They  therefore  recom- 
mended that  they  be  authorized  to  ]n-oceed  to  draw  n]i 
a  set  of  standard  ccuiditions  for  carrying  out  this  me- 
thod. A  vote  of  the  Section  autiiorized  that  this  be 
done. 

The  paper  by  Professor  L.  E.  Wise  on  the  Reiiuire- 
ments  of  a  Brief  Critical  Monograph  on  the  Chemistry 
of  Cellulose  excited  much  discussion.  It  was  finally 
voted  that  a  copy  of  the  paper  be  sent  to  Dr.  John 
Johnston  and  that  he  be  advised  that  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  Section  that  a  textbook  on  cellulose  should  be 
first  prepared,  to  be  followed  after  b.v  monographs  on 
specialized  phases  of  the  subject. 

The  Section  voted  to  petition  the  proper  authorities 
to  form  the  Section  into  a  regular  Division. 

The  same  officers  were  recommended  for  appoint- 
ment for  another  term. 


You  will  find  as  yon  look  back  upon  your  life  that 
the  moments  that  stand  out  are  the  moments  when  you 
have  done  things  in  the  spirit  of  love. 


October  13,  ]921. 
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UNCERTAIN  ADVANTAGE   OF   CHEAP  FOREIGN 
PAPER. 

Ciiiuuliaii  |)i-iKlui-t  imi  nf  iirwsiirinl  |i;i|H_'r  incri'ascd 
from  15(),()()()  lens  in  1!JU!)  to  over  «.j(),()()0  in  .IDliO.  To- 
day the  Caiiadiaii  newsprint  mills  are  e(|ui|)pe(l  to  pro- 
duce about  1, ()()(), ()()()  tons  of  paper  a  \ear.  'fliey  are 
supported  by  what  is  admitted  to  i)e  Hie  j;i-eatest  p<i 
teutial  pulpwood  reserves  in  the  woi'Jd. 

7\bout  iSO  p.  e.  of  the  output  of  these  mills  is  market- 
ed in  the  rnitetl  States.  I)urin<r  the  twelve  months  end- 
ed August  31st  American  newspapei-  publisliers  pui'- 
chased  and  used  no  les.s  tiuui  (i37,l!(i(i  tons  of  Canadian 
newsprint,  exceeding  the  recoi-d  of  the  preceding  twelve 
months  whicli  included  the  i)eriod  of  the  greatest  de- 
mand for  newspriirt  ever  known. 

Contracts  for  next  year's  supplies  of  newsprint  are 
now  being  negotiated.  They  show  no  diminution  in  the 
American  demand  for  Caiuulian  paper. 

The  Canadian  newsprint  manufacturers,  while  ap- 
preciating fully  these  evidences  of  confidence  and  good- 
will upon  the  part  of  theii-  American  customers,  real- 
ize at  the  same  time  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
them  to  hold  this  confidence  and  goodwill  if  it  were 
not  to  the  advantage  of  the  Amei'ican  publisher  to  buy 
his  paper  in  Canada. 

They  believe  that  the  (juality  of  the  papei-  tliey  su|i- 
|)ly,  the  service  they  are  able  to  render  to  their  cu.stom- 
crs,  the  advantage  they  are  able  to  offer  thi-ough  the 
proximity  of  theii'  mills  to  the  .\iiie  icaii  publishing 
centres,  their  fair  <lealing  and  reasi  liable  jjrices,  are 
the  factors  which  have  brought  I  hem  and  will  ciintiniie 
to  bring  them  their  American  trade. 

They  take  i)ride  in  the  fact  that  their  long  cdiinei-- 
tion,  with  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the  American  pub- 
lishers' requirements  enable  them  to  supply  paper  best 
adapted  to  their  ueeds  and  with  a  variation  in  weight 
and  quality  not  greater  than  VU  of  1  p.c.  They  main- 
tain expert  traffic  departments  to  c(]iitr(i|  shipments 
from  the  mills  to  the  ciistonuM's'  warehouses,  which 
obviate  irritating  delays  and  other  shipping  annoyances. 
Their  situation  enables  them  to  ship  at  short  notices,  re- 
lieving their  custcmiers  of  the  necessity  of  nuiintaining 
large  reserve  stocks  and  of  tieing  up  large  amounts  of 
capital,  a  distinct  advantage  in  a  market  whose  normal 
reserve  stocks  do  not  exceed  70  days'  sujjply  and  fre- 
quently dro])  to  less  "then  half  that  amount.  They  re- 
cognize that  the  exigencies  if  the  newspajjer  publishing 
business  lequire  the  elimination,  so  far  as  is  humanly 
[)ossible,  of  all  risks  of  non  or  uncertain  deliveries.  They 
believe  it  is  of  benefit  to  the-  i)nl)lislier  to  be  in  close 
communication  with  his  source  of  sujiply  so  that  errors 
may  be  checked  up  and  re])arations  secured,  when  due, 
without  delay. 

The  Canadian  newsprint  manufacturers  are  confident 
that  these  factors  outweigh  in  the  long,  run  the  mere 
question  of  cheai)ness,  and  paiticularly  so  when  cheap- 
ness is  dependent  upon  the  accident  of  a  debased  cur- 
rency which,  at  best,  can  only  be  of  temporary  duration. 
Tlie.\  do  not  doubt  that  sensible  American  newsjiaper 
publishers  realize  fully  their  dependence  upon  a  per- 
iiiaiieiit  supjily  of  ne\\s])riiit,  produced  on  the  Amei'iean 
continent,  whatex'cr  temporary  ailvantage  nuiy  be  ol'- 
fei'ed  by  a  tiaiisietit  su|>ply  of  low  jiriced  paper  which 
will  disappear  with  the  causes  that  now  alone  make  it 
possible. 

They  give  the  American  publislu>r  I'ull  cr(>dit  for  the 
ability  and  the  willingness  to  exainine  the  newsprint 
question  on  its  merits  in  its  broadest  aspects  both  as  to 
immediate  expediency  and  future  recpiirements  and  they 
entertain  no  ajqu'chension  as  to  his  ultimate  aiul  intel- 
ligent judgment.     Caiiadiaii  Pulp  and  Paper  Assn. 


FIRE   PROTECTION 


I^ea-Courtenay  Centrifugal  Fire  Pumps  are  built 
to  insurance  standards  and  accepted  by  all  In- 
surance boards,  Ench  pump,  before  shipment.  Is 
subject  to  rigid  inspection,  and  tested  under  the 
Identical  conditions  it  must  meet  in  actual   service. 

Tlie  dependability  of  Lea-Courtenay  Fire  Pumps 
— with  their  low  cost  of  installation,  small  main- 
tenance, and  big  savings  in  motive  power — makes 
tliem  the  most  reliable  and  economical  units  for 
fire  protection  in  individual  buildings  and  Isolated 
plants. 

The  unit  illustrated  is  a  Lea-Courtenav  1.000 
(Gallon  Fire  Pump  complete  with  all  Underwriters 
fittings.  Engine  Is  of  the  self-starter  type,  water- 
cooled  direct  from  pump.  Ignition  system  self- 
contained. 
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Gould    Pumps 

Vast  numbers  of  Goulds  Pumps  are  work- 
ing perfectly,  day  and  night,  in  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills  and  thousands  of  industrial 
plants  great  and  small.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  successful  performance.  Their 
reliability  is  fully  guaranteed. 

If  you  are  interested  in  pumping,  and  let 
us  know  your  requirements  we  will  be 
glad  to  send  interesting  data.  Our  Ser- 
vice Department  will  be  glad  to  render 
assistance  on  any  pumping  problem.  Sim- 
ply write  our  nearest  branch. 
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EDITORIAL 


WHAT  IS  PROSPERITY? 

One  of  the  expressions  most  frequently  heard  during 
the  past  six  months,  is,  "normal  times,"  or  "normal 
conditions."  President  Harding  has  attempted  to  de- 
scribe the  whole  situation  by  coining  the  word  "nor- 
malcy." There  is  a  little  uncertainty  as  to  just  how  this 
word  would  be  defined  but  it  evidently  i-epreseuts  a 
condition  of  affaii-s  which  people  generally  are  hoping 
will  develop.  It  can  hardly  represent  something  to 
which  we  are  going,  in  the  sense  of  an  approach  to  an 
established  place  or  condition,  nor  can  there  be  such 
an  event  as  a  return  to  conditions  which  existed  in 
times  past.  The  clock  cannot  be  turned  back  nor  can 
the  wheels  of  progress  be  reversed.  Busine.ss,  society, 
polities  and  individuals  are  continually  going  forward 
and  what  is  to  come  is  not  sometliing  that  has  gone  be- 
fore but  something  which  we  are  building,  shaping,  and 
developing,  every  day  and  every  week.  We  believe 
that  prosperity  is  a  better  expression  for  the  condition 
that  we  hope  and  work  for  than  the  word  normalcy ; 
it  matters  not  whether  the  circumstances  whieli  are  to 
surround  us  are  like  or  uidike  those  in  wliiel:  we  have 
lived  and  worked. 

To  bring  about  again,  even  were  it  possible,  such  con- 
ditions as  we  had  two  j'ears  ago  or  six  years  ago,  would 
not  bi'ing  any  great  degree  of  general  satisfaction. 
Every  set  of  conditions  brings  with  it  it.s  own  oppor- 
tunities for  happiness  as  well  as  its  own  difficulties  and 
problems.  The  principal  thing  is  that  we  should  en- 
joy our  op])ortunities  generously  and  that  we  should 
meet  our  problems  bravely  and  tackle  our  problems 
confidently-  It  i.s  by  making  the  best  of  the  ein-um- 
stances  in  whicii  we  find  ourselves  each  day  that  we 
are  pre])ared  for  a  better  toiiioi'row. 

We  do  not  want  to  go  backward,  we  must  go  forward. 
We  do  not  want  the  big  earnings,  the  artificial  living, 
the  wasted  opportunities  an<l  ])r()fits  of  yesterday,  we 
want  the  happiness  and  prosi)erity  that  awaits  u.'i  to- 
morrow. Prosperity  and  not  normalcy  is  the  object 
of  our  efforts  and  oui-  hojx's.  The  ([uestion  then,  is, 
"What  is  Prosperity?" 

Prosperity  cannot  be  expressed  in  terms  of  wages. 
nor  in  terms  of  profits,  nor  in  terms  of  dividends.  It 
can  be  expressed  in  terms  of  work  for  everyone  with  a 
sufficient  return  to  provide  for  all  of  the  necessities 
and  a  fair  share  of  what  may  he  called  luxuries.  The 
relief  from  worry  wliieh  comes  from  the  assurance  of 
a  steady  job,  thus  bringing  the  opportunity  to  labor 
without  anxiety,  brings  enjoyment  and  satisfaction  to 
all  who  labor  for  those  Ihev  love.     This  is  the  essence 


of  prosperity.    No  matter  what  wages  may  be  nor  what 

profits  may  be,  a  nation,  a  community,  or  an  individual 
is  not  prosperous  in  the  true  sense  of  tJie  word  unless 
there  be  satisfaction  of  accomplishment.  An  idle  pop- 
ulation cannot  have  this  satisfaction.  Profits  taken  at 
the  expense  of  employment  cannot  bring  this  satisfac- 
tion. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  great  concern  that,  es- 
l)ecially  at  this  time,  every  possible  step  be  taken  to 
maintain  production  on  a  basis  which  will  give  the 
widest  possible  employment.  It  seems  a  mistake  and 
a  pity  that,  as  soon  as  there  is  evidence  of  greater  de- 
mand for  a  product  at  this  time,  the  situation  is  made 
an  opportunity  for  increasing  the  price  of  the  article 
rather  than  extending  activities  of  production  which 
by  all  the  laws  of  economics  should  result  in  decreased 
unit  cost  and  therefore,  approximately  the  same  gross 
profit  in  the  long  run  as  is  obtained  by  the  perhaps 
(piicker  and  easier  way  of  immediate  boosting  of  the 
price. 

There  are  apparently  two  reasons  why  prices  are 
boosted  under  .such  conditions  as  we  find  today.  One 
is  that  such  a  course  may  bring  investors  a  higher  pro- 
fit in  dividends,  .somewhat  commensurate  with  the  fre- 
quently unusual  earnings  of  the  past  couple  of  years, 
and  the  second  is  that  some  concerns  are  so  financially 
pressed  that  every  opportunity  must  be  taken  to  con- 
vert their  ])roducts  into  the  maximum  amount  of  cash 
in  order  to  liquidate  their  obligations.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  little  reasoning  will  show  that  apart  all  together 
Troni  the  concern's  obligation  and  responsibility  to 
maintain  workinjr  forces  at  maximum  strength  from 
a  purely  hunumitarian  point  of  view,  it  is  good  business 
to  sell  the  greatest  possible  volume  at  a  fair  profit. 

One  of  the  puzzling  situations  which  confronts  our 
iiulustry  at  the  present  time,  is  competition  with  coun- 
tries that  aie  selling  at  a  lower  price  than  it  may  be  po.s- 
sible  to  meet.  This  may  be  because  other  countries 
are  satisfied  with  a  smaller  margin  of  profit  or  it  may 
111  that  their  costs  are  enormously  lower  than  manu- 
facturing costs  here.  Our  point  is  that  by  keeping  the 
selling  price  at  such  a  point  that  but  a  fair  margin  of 
profit  is  obtained  and  with  the  confidence  of  the  con- 
sumer that  this  is  the  case,  there  will  be  a  constantly 
increasing  demand  and  a  consequently  firmer  hold  on 
the  market  by  manufacturers  who  follow  such  a  course 
To  follow  such  a  policy  will  mean  that  many  firms  will 
be  obliged  to  make  rather  drastic  cuts  in  the  value  of 
raw  materials.  Such  action  has  been  fairly  widely 
taken  by  many  manufacturers  alreadv  and  no  doubt 
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iIk'  ligiircs  used  ;ii  tli''  pi-cst'iit  liiin'  arc  fairly  near  the 
f.ost  of  rcjiiacciuciil  al  i-nrri'ut  values.  For  a  number 
(if  years  some  of  (nir  Jiiills  were  preveuted  from  mark- 
iii>?  up  tlie  ])riees  of  their  priidud  in  liai-m<iMy  with  in- 
creased costs  of  jiro(luclii)ii  and  tliere  is  some  question 
as  to  whether  when  the  opportunity  came  to  do  so,  they 
took  sufficient  advantafje  of  it  to  completely  recover 
the  ground  previously  lost.  This  handicap  was  suffer- 
ed principally  by  one  branch  of  the  industry  while  other 
liranches  should  have  benefited  enormously  by  the  un- 
usual eireumstances.  If  the  present  were  a  case  of  or- 
dinary slackness  of  business,  there  would  doubtless 
have  been  more  prompt  i-eflection  of  lowered  costs  and 
a  wider  drop  in  prices  than  has  taken  place. 

The  period  of  inactivity  has,  in  some  cases,  it  is 
stated,  completely  wiped  out  the  profits  made  during 
the  period  of  high  prices.  But  even  taking  that  un- 
fortunate circumstance  into  consideration  it  seems  that 
the  best  and  perhaps  the  only  way  of  developing  a  pros- 
perous condition  of  affairs  is  to  readjust  prices  to  pres- 
ent costs,  to  reduce  prices  still  further  as  cost  of  pro- 
duction may  be  lowered  and  thus  while  making  a  fair 
margin  of  profit,  maintain  the  maximum  production 
and  consequently  the  maximum  employment.  By  thus 
employing  the  greatest  number  it  means  that  a  greater 
number  of  people  are  spending  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  there  would  be  a  more  immediate  reflection  on 
busines.s  conditions  by  distributing  a  large  proportion 
of  money  received  from  goods  among  the  employees 
who  will  immediately  spend  it  for  necessaries  than  to 
distribute  a  larger  share  of  a  smaller  total  return  from 
limited  production  to  a  few  stock  holders  who  will  be 
less  likely  to  give  sneli  money  an  immediate  re-circu- 
lation. 


Mr.  MILLEN  IS  83. 
Four  years  ago  the  editor  first  met  Mr.  George  H. 
Millen,  President  of  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Company.  From 
Mr.  Milieu's  keen  observations  and  his  bright,  interest- 
ing conversation  and  the  unusual  activity  with  which 
he  was  known  to  carry  on  the  affairs  of  this  great  com- 
pany, we  took  him  to  be  a  man  in  the  early  seventies; 
in  fact,  many  a  one  with  fewer  years  appears  older,  but 
as  Mr.  Millen  wears  the  little  bronze  button  that  marks 
him  as  veteran  of  the  American  Civil  war,  we  knew  be 
must  be  at  least  as  old  as  the  editor's  father  who  had 
been  his  comrade-in-arms- 
It  is,  howevi'i',  not  so  niueh  Mi'.  Milieu's  marked  abil- 
ity as  a  great  industrial  leader  which  marks  his  post 
tion  in  Canada,  as  thi'  kindly  character  of  the  man 
which  endears  him  to  all  of  those  with  whom  he  eomes 
in  contact.  This  happy  faculty  of  his  for  kindlin(>ss 
and  cordiality  was  shown  by  an  incident  of  our  fii-st 
meeting  when,  on  remarking  how  much  one  of  the  little 
samples  of  Eddy's  fibre  wash  boards,  noticed  in  tiie 
office,  would  please  the  editor's  niece,  Mr.  Milieu's  eyes 
immediately  lighted  uj)  witli  appreciation  of  the  ]ili'as- 


ure  that  auch  a  gill  would  bring  and  proceeded  to  have 
one  of  those  little  boards  wrapped  up. 

When  Mr.  Millen  wakes  on  Sunday  to  begiu  his 
eight \-fourtli  year,  he  will  be  aide  to  look  back  on  a  life 
longer  than  the  average  by  a  good  many  years  and  a 
far  nujre  active  oiu;  than  of  many  younger  men.  Ife 
can,  if  his  natural  modesty  jjcrmits  him,  recall  many 
kindly  words  and  acts  and  worth  while  accomplish- 
ments and  he  will  certainly  he  assured  of  the  friend- 
ship, the  fellowship,  the  respect  and  the  love  of  thou- 
sands who  have  come  in  contact  with  him  and  under 
the  influence  of  his  kindly  personality.  But  Mr.  Millen 
will  probably  not  look  back  on  the  years  past  but  will 
look  forward,  planning  keenly  for  tomorrow 's  work  and 
the  developments  to  be  accomplished  in  the  years  to 


come. 


"^^ 


roR  I'M  JUST  A3  youNc 

AS      I     USED    -TO    -BE.  . 
0-^ 


^J^    % 


U/Ao    15  it  P 


OTHER  FOLK'S  GERMS. 

May  get  on  you  if  you  wipe  your  hands  and  face  on 
a  towel  that  they  have  used.  Trachoma,  gonorrhea. 
syphilis,  and  many  serious  diseases  of  the  eyes  and  skin 
are  often  spread  in  this  wa3^ 

Get  a  towel  for  your  own  use,  keep  it  in  a  clean 
place,  and  do  not  lend  it  to  othei'S. 

Paper  towels  are  safe ;  beware  of  the  roller  towel. 


FIRE  ! 

Most  fii-es  are  caused  by  lack  of  care.  Scraps  of 
material — wood,  paper,  cloth,  etc. — should  not  be  allow- 
ed to  accumulate. 

Oily  waste  or  rags  .should  be  kept  in  metal  waste 
cans  with  self  closing  covers. 

No  smoking!  Clean  up  or  rei)ort  eonditicms  which 
mav  cause  fires. 
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Fundamental  Chemistry  in  Paper  Making 


l\y  .T.  ],.  A.  :^rACDONALD,  D.S.O.,  D.Sc. 


The  Present  Position  of  Chemistry  in  Papermaking. 

"What  i)art  docs  cliciiiistry  t)iiiy  in  the  paper  iiidus- 
try  to-day?  Is  there  a  fiehl  for  riiiidaiueiital  elieinical 
rcseareh,  or  is  there  none? 

It  is  true  that  chemistry  is  doing  much  for  i)ai)er- 
making,  but  it  is  no  less  true  to  say  that  the  industry- 
is  a  reahu  largely  unexplored  by  the  chemist,  mostly 
for  lack  of  incentive  or  opportunity.  It  is  only  natural 
in  an  industry  that  tiuit  side  of  it  which  is  of  obvious 
importance  should  i-eeeive  a  greater  part  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  manufacturer.  In  papermaking,  the  prin- 
cipal process  being  the  formation  of  the  web,  it  is  only 
to  be  expected  that  the  lion's  share  of  thought  and 
energy  should  be  devoted  to  development  of  tlie  en- 
gineering or  physical  side  of  the  industry.  This  is  just 
and  right,  but  it  is  altogether  unfortunate  that  the 
latent  possibilities  of  other  sciences  slujuld  have  been 
overlooked  as  they  undoubtedly  have  been. 

The  view  is  commonly  taken  that  tlie  practical  ap- 
plication of  eliemistry^  is  limited  to  those  cases  in  wliieh 
tlie  products  are=  the  final  result  of  a  series  of  more  or 
less  well-defined  chemical  reactions.  But  this  is  far 
from  being  the  ease.  In  practically  all  industries  chem- 
ical knowledge  is  of  value  for  purposes  of  control,  and 
it  is  i)robably  the  case  that  the  causes  underlying  the 
majority  of  the  troubles,  giving  rise  to  customers'  com- 
plaints, can  be  traced  in  most  iiulustries  to  a  "chem- 
ical" origin. 

There  are  many  directions  in  which  chemistry  is  of 
obvious  importance  in  the  paper  mill.  For  example,  the 
benefits  which  result  from  a  knowledge  of  the  "chem- 
ical quality"  of  incoming  raw  materials  as  ascertained 
by  analysis  are  probably^  so  well  known  a.s  to  require 
little  comment.  The  production  of  caustic  soda  and 
resin  size  involve  processes  of -chemical  change,  and 
even  the  preparation  of  alum,  bleaching  powder,  and 
dye-stuff  sohitions  lose  notjiing  from  tlie  attentions  of 
a  chemist. 

The  digestion  of  rags  and  esparto,  and  the  bleacliing 
of  these  and  other  fibres  are  chemical  processes  which 
have  received  a  considerable  amount  of  attention  from 
the  mill  chemist,  but  most  of  the  investigation  has  been 
of  a  directly  teclinieal  kind,  and  little  progress  has  been 
made  towards  advancement  of  our  knowledge  of  the 
ultimate  mechanism  of  the  changes  which  are  involved. 
Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  apparently  not  been  worth 
wliile  to  investigate  these  processes  more  closely,  prob- 
ably because  a  sufficiently  good  result  is  got  without 
difficulty  or  much  attention  to  detail.  Day  by  day  it  is 
becoming  forced  upon  us  more  and  more  clearly  that 
existence  upon  our  export  trade.  Competition  is  rapidly 
increasing  in  our  foreign  markets,  and  it  therefore  be- 
comes more  and  more  important  that  no  avenue  which 
may  lead  to  the  production  of  cheaper  or  better  quality 
goods  should  be  left  unexplored.  T  suggest  that  the 
papermaker  again  give  his  careful  consideration  to 
the  advisability  or  otherwise  of  instituting  further 
scientific  hiquiry  into  the  many  unsolved  and  contro- 
versial problems  of  digestion  and  bleaching. 

Chemistry  i-ecoguises  two  principal  lypes  of  matter. 
Matter  which  cannot  be  split  up  into  anything  simpler 
except  by  chemical  agency  it  regards  as  a  compound. 


•Read   at    the   Ediiduirgh    meeting   of   the    British 
Technical  Section. 


Typical  examples  of  such  compounds  are  cane  sugar 
and  common  salt.  On  the  other  hand,  two  or  more 
"compounds"  may  be  so  intimately  mixed  together  as 
to  present  all  the  external  chai'acteristic.s  and  qualities 
of  a  pure  simple  compound,  but  yet  such  material  may 
be  separated  into  its  constituent  compounds  by  physical 
means.  Such  matter  is  described  as  a  "mixture."  Com- 
l)Ounds  are  built  up  of  atoms  of  two  or  more  different 
kinds,  the  proportion  in  which  the  several  kinds  appear 
lieing  quite  definite  for  eacli  particular  compound.  One 
of  the  most  important  functions  of  chemistry  is  to  as- 
certain what  atoms  are  present  in  a  compound,  and 
how  they  are  linked  up  together  one  to  another,  since 
it  is  these  two  conditions  which  largely  control  the 
chemical  behaviour  of  the  compoundecl  .substance. 

A  very  common  method  of  cheiiiical  inquiry  is  there- 
fore to  ascertain  what  is  known  as  the  "constitution" 
of  the  substances  involved.  By  the  knowledge  so  ob- 
tained the  chemist  is  often  able  to  exert  better  control 
over  the  chemical  activity  of  the  substance  and  so  pro- 
duce better  yields,  purer  substances,  and  new  products. 

For  these  reasons  it  is  not  a  little  surprising  that 
there  has  been  so  little  organised  attempt  to  elucidate 
some  of  the  many  problems  of  pa|)ermaking  on  a 
"constitutional"  basis.  It  stands  to  reason  that  unless 
tlie  manufacturer  knows  .something  aboui  the  chemical 
structure  of  the  compounds  he  has  to  handle,  he  must 
be  to  some  extent  handicapped  in  carrying  out  the 
methods  of  his  process.  Such  investigations  relating  to 
the  atomic  structure  or  constitutiou  of  material  are 
typical  examjiles  of  fundamental  research,  and  in  them 
we  have  a  field  of  imiiiiry  holding  much  promise  of 
profit  for  the  investigator. 

The  basis  of  a  sheet  of  paper  is  a  film  of  innumerable 
vegetable  fibres;  many  kinds  of  fibres  are  used  and  we 
are  content  to  include  them  all  in  the  comprehensive 
term  of  "cellulose":  it  is  recognised  that  different 
fibres  possess  different  papermaking  properties,  but 
we  have  no  very  clear  idea  why  this  should  be  so.  Here 
then,  surely,  we  have  an  outstanding  example  of  a  case 
where  investigation  into  the  con.stitntional  character  of 
of  the  different  celluloses  sliould  prove  of  prime  im- 
portance. 

Consideration  of  the  import  and  production  figures 
only  serves  to  emphasi.se  this  view.  In  191!)  over  1,000.000 
tons  of  crude  fibre  were  imported  in  various  forms, 
which  it  is  calculated  represented  at  least  600,000  tons 
of  •cellulose."  The  unofficial  estimate  of  the  Paper- 
iirikers'  Association  of  the  pre-war  production  of  paper 
in  C.reat  Britain  and  Ireland  is  1,092.000  tons  a  year, 
which  means  that,  roughly,  750.000  tons  of  "cellulose'' 
are  put  through  the  papermaking  process  annnallv. 
Clearly  it  should  hi"  Mortii  while  to  know  something 
mcu-e  ^d).Mit  tlic  ch  Mnical  (■(.iistifuliou  ,,f  thi>  rellulose.s". 
The  Fundamental  Chemistry  of  Cellulose. 

It  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  chemist  inquir- 
ing into  the  constitution  of  a  compound  finds  it  more 
convenient  to  turn  his  attention  to  derivatives  of  the 
parent  .substance  in  the  first  instance.  Knowledge  may 
often  thus  be  gained  which  is  sufficient  to  enable  the 
invesfigntor  to  sunnount  obstacles  which  previon.sly 
barred  liis  direct  attack  of  the  problem.  Information 
upon  the  chemical  nature  of  derivatives  of  the  cellu- 
loses is,  therefore,  also  likely  to  prove  of  no  little  value 
to  the  papermaker,  in  spite  of  the  contention  that  the 
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basis  of  paper  is  cellulose,  and  not  its  derivatives.  Such 
knowledge  must  particularly  appeal  to  the  esparto 
"papprnuiker,  be'cause  the  first  step  of  his  process  is  the 
removal  of  tlir  noii-fibrows  elements  of  the  raw  material 
by  a  somewiiat  drastic  chemical  treatment.  It  is  com- 
monly accepted  that  if  the  apjjropriate  amount  of 
caustic  soda  be  used,  a  sharp  separation  of  the  non- 
fibrous  portion  by  a  process  of  srtlution  takes  place, 
leavintr  the  true  fibrous  ccllulos?  unattacked.  Let  us 
see  what  light  tiie  f)resent  state  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  chemical  constitution  of  cellulose  throws  upon  (his 
problem. 

A  considerable  nuniber  of  years  ago,  Ost  and  other 
chemists  formulated  the  opinioii_  that  cotton  cellulose 
consisted  of  a  condensed  aggregate  of  gi-ai)e  sugar 
(glucose)  molecules.  Thi,s  conelusio'n  was  hardly  .justi- 
fied by  the  experimental  evidence  available,  and  the 
question  has  recently  been  reopened  by  Irvine,  who  has 
succeeded  in  preparing  a  large  proportion  of  glucose 
(85  per  cent,  theoretical  on  above  assumption)  from 
cellulose  with  full  proof  of  its  identity  (as  glucose). 
This  work  received  further  confirmation  no  later  than 
last  montli  (Williams).  Esparto  cellulose  differs  in 
several  respects  from  cotton  cellulose,  a  noteworthy 
feature  being  that  it  is  not  nearly  so  inert  towards 
chemical  change,  but  there  are  reasons  for  believing 
that  glucose  or  some  closely  related  sngar  forms  a  con- 
stituent part  of  the  molecule.  It  is  therefore  of  some 
interest  to  notice  the  behaviour  of  sugars  towards  al- 
kalis such  as  caustic  soda,  as  it  is  not  unlikely  that  any 
reaction  between  the  two  may  have  considerable  bear- 
ing upon  the  removal  of  the  non-fibrous  materials  of 
esparto  grass  by  caustic  digestion.  The  reaction  be- 
tween alkalis  and  sugars  is  a  most  remarkable  one,  but 
it  is  of  so  complex  a  character  that  I  can  make  no 
attempt  to  describe  it  here.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that 
in  a  long  series  of  fundamental  researches  spread  over 
his  whole  life  Nef  demonstrated  that  if  caustic  soda  be 
allowed  to  n'net  with  any  one  sugar,  profound  changes 
take  place,  and  so  deep  seated  is  the  reaction  that  more 
than  two  hundred  different  chemical  compounds  are 
produced.  This  is  indeed  a  startling  result,  and  makes 
it  clear  that  a  most  careful  ■watch  requii-es  to  be  kept 
upon  the  alkaline  digestion  of  all  cellulose  fibres.  In 
point  of  fact,  we  know  that  celluloses  are  profoundly 
modified  by  the  action  of  alkalis,  but  it  is  far  from 
being  appreciated  in  the  industry  that,  not  only  may 
serious  losses  of  cellulose  take  place  from  this  cause, 
but  also  that  the  modifed  cellulose  so  formed  may  pro- 
duce effects  which  persist  even  in  the  finished  sheet. 
Further  information  of  the  precise  effect  of  alkalis 
upon  cellulose  can  only  be  obtained  by  carefully  guided 
fundamental  research,  but  it  is  to  be  devoutly  hoped 
that  results  may  be  obtained  in  a  .shorter  period  of  time 
than  has  been  required  to  establish  our  present  knowl- 
edge. 

A  further  problem  of  paramount  interest  to  the  es- 
parto papermaker  is  the  utilisation  of  the  fifty  per  cent, 
so-called  "non-cellulose"  matter  present  in  the  grass. 

To-day  we  are  content  to  look  upon  this  as  a  neces- 
sary evil,  and  in  some  cases  to  make  use  of  it  to  pre- 
heat the  lye  for  evaporation  or  to  generate  steam.  Rut 
it  seems  a  pity  in  a  country  like  our  own,  which  is  rich 
in  coal,  to  use  a  material  which  we  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  bring  all  the  way  from  Africa  merely  as  a 
fuel.  Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  extract  useful 
products  from  this  material,  but  none  have  jiroved  alto- 
gether successful.  In  the  discu.ssion  on  a  paper  recently 
read  by  Raitt  in  London  on  the  subject  of  Bamboo 


l)apermaking  in  India,  Sindall  raised  the  question  of 
Rinman's  patented  method  of  treating  the  soda  lyes, 
which  ajjparently  aroused  some  interest.  By  this  method 
the  lyes  are  concentrated  and  finally  heated  in  presence 
of  lime,  whereby  acetone,  methyl  alcohol  and  metiiyl- 
ethyl-ketone  are  produced  and  di.stil  over.  These  are 
valuable  products,  and  if  obtained  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity, might  make  the  process  a  practical  one.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  the  problem  will  be  satisfactorily 
solved  as  far  as  esparto  lyes  are  conwrned  until  much 
fundanu'utal  work  has  been  done  upon  the  chemical 
character  and  constitution  of  the  bodies  composing  the 
"non-cellulose"  portion  of  the  "complex" — esparto 
grass.  Once  the  chemical  indentity  of  these  components^ 
has  been  proved,  then  we  shall  be  ready  to  go  ahead 
with  the  recovery  of  useful  by-products  on  sound  scien- 
tific and  practical  lines. 

I  trust  I  have  produced  sufficient  evidence  to  justify 
my  contention  that  the  prosecution  of  fundamental 
chemical  research  merits  the  early  attention  of  the 
papermaker.  Germany,  the  United  States  of  America, 
('anada,  and  Japan  are  working  tooth  and  nail  to  devel- 
op the  scientific  side  of  papermaking;  it  is  going  to  be 
a  race  for  the  markets  of  the  world  and  the  winner 
must  inevitably  be  the  vendor  at  the  lowest  price  and 
of  the  highest  quality. 

A  Note  on  the  Chemistry  of  the  Beating  Process. 

The  reaction.s  which  take  place  in  the  beating  engine 
are  conveniently  considered  under  four  headings — 
first,  the  separation  of  the  fibres  by  the  action  of  the 
roll,  whereby  felting  quality  is  obtained;  secondly,  th? 
cutting  of  the  fibres  to  the  required  length,  asrain  by 
action  of  the  roll ;  thirdly,  the  incorporation  of  water 
with  the  fibre,  which  produces  "wetness"  or  hydra- 
tion ;  and,  lastly,  the  treatment  of  the  fibre  with  resin 
soaps  and  dye-stuffs,  by  which  means  sizing  and  colour- 
ing the  web  are  effected. 

The  first  three  of  these  reactions  are  commonly  re- 
garded as  the  result  of  the  mechanical  action  of  the 
roll  and  are  therefore  deemed  physical  processes,  while 
the  fourth  is  usually  considered  to  depend  upon  the 
coHodial  character  of  cellulose  and  therefore  to  be 
within  the  domain  of  colloidal  physics.  It  is  notable 
that  chemistry  as  such  is  not  held  to  play  any  very  im- 
]u)rtant  part  in  beating  reactions. 

If  we  trace  the  development  of  the  beating  process 
proper,  apart  from  sizing  and  dyeing,  we  find  that  pro- 
gress has  been  in  direct  proportion  to  development  in 
beater  design,  at  all  events  within  recent  years.  As  a 
result,  we  have  many  excellent  types  of  highly  efficient 
beaters  to  choose  from,  but  at  the  same  time  we  have 
made  comparatively  little  progress  in  our  conception 
of  "cause  and  effect"  in  the  beating  process. 

It  therefore  ai)pears  to  be  of  interest  to  consider  some 
recent  fundamental  work  and  to  examine  what  influ- 
ence it  may  have  upon  our  ideas  of  beating. 

In  the  short  space  of  time  available  it  is  not  possible 
to  attempt  a  review  of  recent  inquiry,  and  I  have,  in 
consequence,  selected  two  lines  of  investigation  which 
well  serve  (1)  to  draw  attention  to  the  po.ssiblc  value 
of  fundamental  research,  and  (2)  as  a  reminder  that 
beating  prohlem.s  are  not  necessarily  confined  to  the 
mechanical  sciences. 

The  first  case  to  which  I  wish  to  refer  has  reference 
to  the  mechanism  of  the  sizing  process.  All  paper- 
makers  at  some  time  or  another  encounter  mysterious 
sizing  difficulties;  either  the  sheet  suddenly  becomes 
too  hard  or.  what  is  more  usual,  the  hardness  no  less 
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.suddenly  drops  away,  and  nothing  that  is  done  seems 
to  have  any  beneficial  effect. 

I  do  not  propose  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  un- 
derlying mechanism  of  the  sizing  reaction,  btit  I  believe 
all  .win  agree  that  it  is  far  from  being  properly  un- 
derstood. With  regard  to  methods,  each  papermaker 
has  his  own  preference,  but,  on  the  whole,  today  acid 
sizes  seem  to  be  the  most  popular.  That  is  to  say,  sizes 
which  contain  a  relatively  large  proportion  of  free 
resin  are  in  a  majority.  The  recent  work  of  Dr.  Sieber, 
of  Kramfors  ("ZelLstoff  und  Papier,"  ]\)2\,  p.  15),  is 
of  special  interest,  since  this  investigator  has  re-opened 
the  problem  by  a  study  of  the  behaviour  of  colloidal 
-suspensions  of  pure  resin,  particularly  with  regard  to 
the  effect  upon  them  of  aluminium  sulphate  ( — paper- 
marker's  "alum").  The  details  of  the  work  can  be  ol)- 
tained  from  the  original  accounts,  but,  briefly  put,  the 
experimeiitei-  examined  the  effect  of  the  addition  of 
the  aluminium  sulphate  in  increasing  amounts  upon 
the  resin  suspension  after  the  lapse  of  a  certain  period 
of  time.  Dr.  Siebei-  finds  that  the  addition  of  very  small 
amounts  of  aluminium  sulphate  produces  no  effects; 
as  the  (piantity  added  is  increased,  cohiplete  precipita- 
tion of  the  resin  occurs,  but,  on  further  increasing  the 
quantity  of  aluminium  sulphate  added,  no  effect  is  pro- 
duced, while,  on  still  further  increasing  the  amount  of 
alum,  complete  precipitation  again  takes  place.  (See 
translation,  Pulp  &  Paper,  Oct.  13,  1921.) 

The  author  puts  forward  one  explanation  which  at 
least  serves  as  a  working  hypothesis :  those  interested 
should  consult  the  original  paper.  The  author  also 
examines  the  effect  of  the  salts  which  commonly  pro- 
duce hardness  in  water  with  somewhat  similar  results, 
and  as  the  result  of  experiments  conducted  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  several  salts  .iointly,  the  conclusion 
is  reached  that  hard  waters  may  produce  precipitation 
without  the  quantity  of  each  individual  salt  present 
exceeding  the  minimum  (critical)  value.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  finds  that  a  suspension  of  pure  free  resin  is 
stable  to  even  very  hai'd  water,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  the  ordinary  resin  "milks"  as  used. in  the  pajier 
mill.  Pi-om  further  considerations  the  author  argues 
that  the  object  of  the  papermaker  should  be  to  obtain 
the  largest  possible  surface  area  in  the  free  resin  por- 
tion of  his  size,  which  means  that  the  smaller  the  part- 
icles of  precipitated  resin  are,  the  harder  will  the 
sizing  be. 

Experiments  were  also  carried  out  to  determine  how 
resin  is  affected  by  cellulose  fibres.  Although  not 
directly  conclusive,  absorption  appeared  to  take  place 
on  the  boundary  surface  of  the  fibre,  but  the  interest- 
ing fact  ai)pears  that  the  storage  of  free  resin  on  the 
fibre  does  not  give  the  fii)re  any  ink-resisting  prop- 
erties. 

Experimental  work  is  apparently  still  in  progress, 
and  one  looks  forward  witii  interest  to  the  further  re- 
sults which  Dr.  Sieber  nuiy  obtain.  In  the  meantime  it 
is  too  early  to  attempt  any  criticism,  but  it  does  not 
seem  too  much  to  hope  that  this  fundamental  research 
will  lead  to  results  which  may  do  much  to  clear  away 
the  uncertainty  and  ignorance  which  still  surround  the 
engine-sizing  process. 

Hydrocellulose  and  Oxycellulose. 

The  second  instance  to  whicli  I  wish  to  draw  atten- 
tion concerns  our  third  subdivision  of  the  beating  pro- 
cess, namely,  the  production  of  "hydration"  or  wet- 
ness. 

The  view  is  usually  held  that  hydration  is  the  out- 


come of  the  combination  of  the  cellulose  with  water  as 
the  direct  result  of  the  mechanical  bruising  action  of 
the  roll.  It  is  well  known  that  certain  types  of  colloidal 
substances  possess  the  power  to  take  up  water  in  semi- 
combination  to  a  remarkable  degree,  and  as  applied  to 
the  beating  problcTu  in  question  such  a  hypothesis 
offers  a  convenient  explanation  of  the  production  of 
wetness. 

Of  considerable  interest  in  this  connection  are  the 
investigations  of  Schwalbe.  Professor  Schwalbe  has 
carried  out  a  long  series  of  researches  extending  over 
many  years  upon  the  decomposition  products  of  cellu- 
loses (particularly  wood-cellulose).  His  results  lead 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  the  cellulose  as  such 
which  is  the  direct  cause  of  "wetness,"  but  that  pro- 
ducts formed  by  the  chemical  decomposition  of  cellu- 
lose ai-e  the  reactive  bodies  in  the  production  of  hydra- 
tion. This  investigator  concludes  that  hydro-cellulose 
aiul  oxycellulose  are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  process, 
and  he  seems  to  incline  to  the  view  that  the  latter  is 
all-important,  since  he  has  taken  out  a  German  patent 
(D.R.P,  1920,  303,305)  for  the  production  of  wet  stock, 
the  basis  of  which  is  tlie  formation  of  oxycellulose  by 
chemical  agency  prior  to  the  beating  proper;  by  this 
means  he  achieves  very  rapid  hydration. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  chemical  constitution 
of  hydrocellulose  and  of  oxycellulose  is  unknown,  and 
also  that  their  relationships  one  to  another  and  to  the 
jiarent  cellulose  are  not  properly  uiulerstood.  Professor 
Schwalbe,  realising  the  importance  of  gaining  informa- 
tion upon  these  points,  has  undertaken  further  funda- 
mental inquiry  into  this  problem,  and  his  published 
results  are  of  considerable  interest. 

We  may  also  note  tluit  on  the  o"ther  side  of  the 
Atlantic  the  hydration  pi-oblem  is  also  receiving  atten- 
tion. In  U.  S.  A.  Seibert  and  Minor,  as  the  result  of 
their  researches  upon  chemical  reactions  in  the  beater, 
have  also  i-eached  the  conclusion  that  a  substance  which 
tlu'v  designate  "liydrocellidose"'  is  the  i-eaj  medium  by 
which  hydration  is  effected,. 

We  have  therefore  to  face  the  fact  tliat  two  inde- 
pendent authorities  have  both  reached  the  same  con- 
clusions— firstly,  that  hydration  of  cellulose  is  not  the 
simple  combination  of  the  cellulose  with  water  which 
is  usually  assumed,  and.  secondly,  that  the  effect  of 
tlie  mechanical  Itruising  action  of  the  roll  is  to  produce 
profound  chemical  changes  of  a  somewhat  unexpected 
character. 

It  is  too  early  to  attempt  useful  criticism  of  this  view. 
but  it  would  appear  that  in  the  near  future  not  only 
may  we  have  to  modify  seriously  our  views  of  the  beat- 
ing process,  liut  that  tlie  distinct  |>ossibility  exists  that 
we  may  before  long  have  radically  to  alter  our  beating 
practice. 

The  important  point  about  these  investigations,  upon 
which  I  wish  to  lay  special  emphasis,  is  that  they  are 
essentially  the  outcome  of  fundamental  experimental 
research.  Much  further  work  of  the  same  character  re- 
tpiires  to  be  done  before  technical  results  can  be  ex- 
]>ec1ed,  but  the  interesting  fact  is  patent  that  funda- 
mental  chemical  research  may  find  application  in  a 
totally  unexpected  direction. 

Conclusion. 
Germany,  the  United  States  and  Canada  are  actively- 
prosecuting  chemical  inquiry  into  papermaking  prob- 
lems. 

If  the  British  paper  industrj^  is  to  maintain  its  place 
in  the  world's  markets,  it  would  appear  unwise  to 
neglect  this  avenue  to  progress. 
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Prospects  Brighter  in*Belguim 

JJclgium,  yeptember  1921. 
The  general  crisis,  which  since  nearly  one  year  has 
lic(>n   causiiifi  the   ntmost   inactivity   in   practically   all 
l.ranchcs  of  business,  has  not  been  without  badly  affeet- 
inij  also  the  P.clp;ian  Paper  Industry. 

The  importance  of  the  decline  is  expressed  in  the 
folhiwing  table  of  total  imports  and.  exports  of  pulp, 
papei'  and  board,  for  the  first  Jialf  of  this  year,  as 
compared  with  pi-evious  periods  since  the  armistice. 

Iiiipoi'ts         (Net  in  gross  tons)       Exports 
6  I'irst  Whole  6  first  Wliole 

months  year  months  year 

Wood  Pulp  — 

1919  14,.576  54,979  ....  1,475 

1920  57,fifil         117,235  7,:iHH  15,681 

1921  15,091  ....  2,288 
Wall  ])aper  — 

1919  972  1,889  1  533 

1920  1,183  2,002  1,033  2,240 

1921  l.OOfi  ....  I.n74 
News  Print  — 

lit!  9            4,083             8,155  15                 99 

1920  2,721             5,406  109               960 

1921  1,710              ....  1,529 
Board  and  non-denominated  paper 


5,175 

12,604 

6,230 


15,226 


21,714 


426 

8,187 

10,290 


3,523 
24,612 


4,156 

27,813 


1919 

1920 

1921 

Totals 

1919  10,231  25,266  442 

1920  16,509  29,124  9,331 

1921  8,947  ....  12,894 

The  im])orts  of  wood  pulp  for  the  six  first  mouths 
of  1921  amounted  only  to  26  per  cent  of  t^ose  for  the 
corresponding  period   in  1920. 

In  detail  they  were  as  follows  for  the  first  six  mouths 
of  1920  and  1921  respectively,  in  gross  tons:— 

Imports  of  wood  pulp  (total),  57,661  (1920),  15,091 
(1921)  ;  from  Finland,  1,297,  1,286;  Germany,  267,  6.54; 
Norway,  31,273,  8,436;  Sweden,  22,698,  3,241:  other 
countries,  2,125,  1,472. 

In  the  quantities  "From  other  Countries"  are  in- 
cluded 347  and  214  tons,  for  the  comparative  periods 
of  1920  and  1921  respectively,  exported  by  Canada. 

As  only  relatively  small  quantities  of  i)uip  are  manu- 
factured in  Belgium,  the  anumnt  of  tlie  i)ul])  imports 
constitutes  a  more  or  less  exact  indication  oF  the  dejiree 
of  activity  in  tlie  paper  trade.  In  the  present  ease, 
it  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  that  the  past 
year  left  an  excessive  surplus  of  pulp. 

Imports   and    exports   of   board    and    paper    were    as 
folk)Ws,   in   gross  tons,   for  t/ie   first  six   months,   1920 
and   1921   respectively: — 
Wall  Paper. 

Imports  (l(.tal),  1,183,  1,006;  from  Prance,  378,  224; 
from  Germany,  188,  602;  fi-om  Great  Bi'itain,  534,  77; 
from  Holland,  79,  85;  from   other  countries,  2,   16, 

Exports   (total),  1,033,  1,074;  to  Prance,   691,  633; 
to  other  countries,  342,  440. 
News  Print  — 

Imports  (total),  2,721,  1,710;  from  Germany,  31,  697; 
from  llolhuul,  2,365,  951;  from  Sweden,  189,  20;  from 
other  counti'ies,  135,  41. 

Exports  (total),  109.  1,529;  to  France,  68,  746;  to 
Great  Britain.  .....  579;  to  other  countries,  41,  203. 


Board  and  non  denoviinated  Paper  — 

Imports  (total),  12,604;  6,230;  from  France,  1,128, 
524;  from  Germany,  3,823,  3,412;  from  Great  Britain, 
2,398,  353;  from  Holland,  2,501,  1,286;  from  Norway, 
564,  34;  from  Sweden  1,191,  326;  from  other  countries, 
996,  292. 

Exports  (total).  8.187.  10.290;  to  Argentine.  34.  568; 
to  Prance,  3.813,  1,539;  to  Great  Britain,  2,235,  3,644; 
to  Turkey,  51,  404;  to  United  States.  121,  434;  to  other 
countries,  1,213,  3,123. 

In  "to  other  countries"  are  included  exports  to  Ar-- 
gentine,  Brazil,  Egy])t,  British  India,  Spain  and  IJru- 
guav,  amounting  respectivelv  to  0.3.  0.05,  1.1.  0.9,  0.2 
and"  0.03  per  cent  for  1920,  and  2,7,  1.1,  2.0.  3.4.  1.7  and 
2.5  per  cent  for  1921,  of  the  total  exports. 

The  fluctuations  in  the  imports  and  exports  during 
the  comparative  periods,  dealt  with  in  the  prece<lini.' 
tabulations,  are  condensed  in  tiie  following  statement: 
Wall  paper,  imports  decreased  14.9  jkt  cent :  exports 
increased  3  per  cent.  News  Print,  imports  decrea.sed 
37.1  per  cent;  exports  increased  13.02  per  cent.  Board 
and  non  denominated  paper,  imports  decrea.sed  50.5 
per  cent ;  exports  increased  27.4  per  cent. 

Comi)ared  with  tlie  average  imports  for  the  whole 
year  of  1920  tlie  figures  are  as  follows: — 

Wall  paper,  imports  increased  0.5  per  cent;  exports 
increased  4.1  per  cent ;  News  print,  imports  decreased 
36.7  per  cent;  exports  increased  218.4  per  cent.  Board 
and  iioii  denominated  paper,  impoi'ts  decrea.sed  62.7  per 
cent;  exports  decreased  7.8  per  cent. 

In  fact,  the  import  and  export  trade  has  been  ruled 
for  a  great  deal  by  the  exchange  factors  and  it  is  worth 
mentioning  that  im])orts  have  decreased  from  tho.se  eoun- 
trits  witli  a  favorable  exchange  (Great  Britain.  Hol- 
land, Sweden  and  have  increased  from  countries  with 
a  depreciated  exchange  (Germany)  while  on  the  other 
hand  exports  have  been  principally  directed'  to  coun- 
tries with  a  favorable  exchange. 

Exjxirts  to  France  came  i)ractically  to  a  stand-still 
tlirough  two  successive  increases  of  the  im])ort  dutie.'- 
viz.  in  March  and  July. 

Then,  since  the  second  ,half  of  1920  accumulated  stocks 
of  pulp  and  paper,  purchased  at  high  prices,  have  been 
pi'oving  a  serious  impediment  to  normal  transactions 
and  under  the  influence  of  unfavorable  circumstances 
—  German  cutting  of  prices,  lack  of  confidence  of  buy- 
ers and  their  destructive  policy  of  holding  back  in  the 
falling  market  in  the  expectation  of  juMgressive  reduc- 
tions to  an  a|)])roxinuitcly  ])r(>-war  level  —  owners  have 
liad  to  dispose  of  tiiem  at  lieavy  sacrifices,  absorbing 
in  most  cases  the  lietter  i)art  of  earlier  i)rofits.  A 
typical  illustration  of  sucli  financial  adversity  is  t.iie 
following:  the  profits  of  a  certain  paper-mill  amimnted 
for  tlie  year  1919  to  601,729  frs.  and  418.556  frs.  were 
distributed  in  dividends;  the  ]>rofits  for  the  year  1920 
auKuinted  ti>  3,294,856  frs..  and  after  provision  in  tlie 
evaluation  of  .stocks  of  raw  materials  tlirougli  a  fall  in 
prices,  only  266,906  frs.  were  distributed  in  dividends. 
Some  tem])orary  revivals  were  noticed  after  the  Lon- 
don Keparatious  Conference.  The  prospect  of  the  ap- 
plication on  Germany  of  "sanctions",  stopped  for  some 
time  tlie  imports  from  tliis  country,  prices  grew  firmer, 
buyers  were  more  decided  and  even  a  very  satisfactory 
export  trade,  especially  with  England,  occurred;  but  in 
no  one  of  tliese  periods  of  recovery  did  the  output  exceed 
more  t.han  60  per  cent  i>f  the  average  paper  production 
in  1920.  UiiiMn]do\nienl  has  not  been  very  extensive, 
(Continued  on  page  1078) 
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The  Structure  of  Cereal  Straws 

\',y  FKANCIS'E.  LLOYD,    F.li.S.C;.  McUill  University. 


(Concluded  from  hi«t  issue.) 

Leaf  sheath,  near  ligule :  wheat  =  oat  =  barley ;  rye 
near  base:  wheat;  rye  =  barley;  oat. 
Wheat  has  the  stiffest  leaf  sheath  throughout  its 
length,  M'hile  rye  and  oat  show  the  greatest  change 
from  base  to  apex.  When  all  is  said  however,  from  the 
point  of  view  here  taken,  tliis  feature  is  of  perhaps 
least  value. 

There  are  similar  but  not  so  great  differences  in  the 
thickness  of  the  cell  walls  of  the  epidermis  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  internode.  coupled  with  the  absence, 
at  the  base,  of  stomata  and  stonuital  zones.  In  all  the 
straws,  the  thickness  of  the  walls  decreases  toward 
the  base,  their  sinuosities  arc  entirely  absent,  and 
their  caliber  becomes  much  reduced.  Indeed,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  lower  part  of  an  internode  are  so  slisht 
as  to  be  practically  negligible,  although,  in  unmacer- 
ated  epidermis,  the  oat  can  be  distinguished  from  the 
others  by  the  thicker  walls.  The  series  are,  in  order 
of  thickness  of  cell  wall  as  follows : 

Lower  internode:  near  top:  wheat    (9  microns);  oat 
(6  microns)   =--  barley  ^  rye. 

near    base:    oat    (3-6    microns);    wheat    (2-3 
microns  =  barley  =  rye. 

The  width  of  the  epidermal  cells  of  the  storaatal 
zones  affords  an  additional  criterion  of  distinction 
which  is  Qf  some  help.  The  following  measurements 
were  made  on  five  different  leaves  and  five  diffei'ent 
stems,  the  leaf  specimens  taken  near  the  ligule,  and 
from  the  internode  correspondingly  near  its  apex. 
About  150  measurements  of  each  species  were  made, 
each  measurement  being  the  total  width  of  from  five 
to  twelve  cells,  taken  transversely.  Two  sets  of  meas- 
urements were  made  several  days  apart,  and  they  were 
found  to  check,  this  also  in  the  case  of  the  stomatal 
measurements  just  beyond. 

Minimum,  mean  and  maximum  width  of  epidermal 
cells    (with    wavy    outlines)    of    stomatal    zones,    (in 

microns)  : — 

Leaf  sheath  Stem 

Barlev IG   -   20   -   2.".  15-17   -.18 

Oat 25-27-31  19-21-23 

Rye 22-24-28  18-20-22 

Wheat 24-27-32  20  -   21.5    -   24 

These  measurements  may  not  of  course  be  taken  as  a 
single  expression  of  unvarying  size  for  each  kind  of 
straw,  but  they  apjiear  however  to  express  with  fair 
accuracy  the  relative  values  of  the  different  Idnds. 
The  order  of  the  series  for  both  leaf  and  stem  is  there- 
for: Wheat:  oat;  rye;  barley,  there  being  less  dif- 
ference for  the  stem  than  the  leaf.  In  the  former  the 
differences  are  too  slight  for  practical  purposes,  and 
therefor  can  scarcely  lie  used  to  advantage. 

Measuremeiils  of  length  of  the  epidermal  cells  appear 
to  be  of  less  value  that  those  of  width.  Wiesner(19001 
gives  the  following  dimensions  determined  by  him. 

Length  Width 

(■microns)  (microns'! 

Barlev 10,'?-224  12-14 

Oat ISt;-44S  12-17 

Rye .  .     .  .  S6-34r,  12-lfi   (\4) 

Wheat    .. 152-449  lS-24 

(14)  Hoehnel  gives  36-90  as  Wiesnor's  fipnros  (from  Wies- 
ner  1S67).  In  Wiesner  1900  they  are  given  as  12-16,  as 
abovp  quoted. 


Weisner  does  not  tell  us  what  epidermal  cells  they 
are  that  he  measured,  and  it  has  become  quite  evident 
from  my  own  observations  that  it  is  important  to  know 
this.  That  his  data  are  of  restricted  value  appears  at 
once  when  they  are  compared  with  the  following  made 
by  me  on  the  epidermis  which  yielded  mj'-  own  meas- 
urements of  cell  width,  given  above. 

Epidermis. —  Length   of  cells   in   microns. 
Species  Stem  (lower  internode)     Leaf-sheath 

Upper  part     Lower  part 
Barley     ..     ..     ..  39-270  450  30-186 

Oat 45-405  240  225-2100   (15) 

Rye 30-270  630  45-300 

Wheat 60-300  585  30-330 

(.15)  The  epidermal  cells  with  straight  (non-sinuous)  walls 
are  by  far  the  longest,  those  having  lengths  of  1.000  to 
1,500  microns  being  frequent. 

The  length  of  the  cells  varies  very  much  with  the 
position,  the  shortest  occurring  in  the  vertical  series 
which  include  the  stomata,  the  longest  in  the  non- 
stomatal  zones,  where  the  outlines  are  either  less  Avavy 
or  not  at  all.  In  macerations,  the  latter  might  easily 
be  overlooked.  At  all  events,  with  such  wide  limits, 
and  we  note  in  passing  especially  the  oat,  the  applica- 
tion of  these  measurements  would  have  only  an  equi- 
vocal value. 

The  stomata  show  very  considerable  differences  in 
size  when  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  measure- 
ments are  taken  separately.  Measurements  of  100  to 
200  stomata  taken  from  five  specimens  of  upper  part 
of  leaf  and  of  a  lower  internode  gave  the  following 
data. 

Measurements   of  stomata    (in    microns). 

Leaf  sheath  Internode 

Length         Width       Length         Width 

Barley     50  26  47  26 

Oat 63  25  55  29 

Rye     .......         56  29  58  31 

"rnieat 56  37  56  34 

It  has  been  seen  that  wheat  has  by  far  the  widest 
stomata*  while  in  the  leaf  sheath  the  oat  has  the  longest. 
There  is  however  considerable  variation  in  the  size  of 
the  stomata,  especially  from  different  regions  of  tlie 
organs  which  carry  them.  This  offers  a  difficulty  of 
course  in  view  of  the  fact  that  in  macerations  the 
stomata  from  these  regions  are  mixed  together.  The 
variation  due  to  this  alone  is  indicated  in  a  general 
way  l)y  the  following  comparative  measurements. 

Stomata  of  internode. 

Basal  internode  Terminal  internode 

(upper  end) 

Length         Width  Length        Width 

Barley 45                 33  48                 33 

Oat 60                 45  55                 33 

Rye 57                  36  60                 30 

Wheat 55                 45  .'■."i                  33 

Stomata  of  leaf  sheath. 

New  ligule                 Xear  base 

Length         Width  Length  Width 

Barley 43                  24                 51  19 

Oat 60                 27                49  30 

Rye 54                 24                 62  31 

Wheat 54                 35                 59  35 

The  discrepancies  which  are  ajiparent  in  the  above 
tables  both  for  the  stomata  in  similar  regions  and  for 
different  regions  teacli  iis  that  measurements  must  be 

(*)  The  width  does  not  include  the  thickness  of  the  wall 
of  the  two  adjacent  cells.  The  length  is  "over  all" — that  is, 
includes  the  total  thickness  of  the  end  walls. 
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used  with  caution  and,  beyond  a  very  general  purpose 
of  distinguishing  between  one  straw  and  all  the  rest, 
only  when  a  sufficient  number  of  measurements  can  be 
made,  a  caution  whicli  applies  also  to  the  other  meas- 
urements given  above. 

Keys  based  upon  the  foregoing  characters. 

A.  Epidermal  cells  with  strongly  undulating  walls,  at 
least  toward  the  sides  of  the  stomatal  zones 

leaf-sheath  epidermis  upper  part. 

Walls  along  the  middle  of  stomatal  zones  thin 

and  straight oat 

Walls  of   nearly   t|ie  same  thickness   and   degree 

of    sinuosity    through    the    whole    stomatal 

zone. 

Sinuosities   very  irregular,   stomata  very  broad 

(about    35    microns)     crown    cells    present 

wheat 

Sinuosities  regular,  crown  cells  absent. 
Stomata     with     average     width     of     about     50 

microns barlew 

Stomata    wider,    average    width    of    about    5(1 

microns ryt', 

8.  Epidermal  cells  with  straight,  thick  and  only  slight 
ly  undulating  walls,  or  straight 

epidermis  of  internode. 

Crown    cells    present,    stomata    very    wide    (3'' 

microns) wheat 

Crown  cells  absent. 

Wall  straight oat 

Walls  sliffhtlv  undulating. 


Cells  15 — 18  microns  wide,  walls  very  slight);, 
undulating,  stomata  small barlei 

Cells   18 — 22   microns  wide,   walls  slightly   un 

dulating,  stomata  large rye 

1 1  must  be  admitted  to  be  difficult  to  apply  the  abov 
"i-iteria,  but  Ihey  .seem  to  be  the  only  ones  available 
It  is  more  difficult  to  distinguish  rye  and  barley,  if 
ime  makes  use  only  of  the  above  marks,  though  eas.v 
lo  separate  them  from  oat  and  wheat.  The  following 
paragraphs  will  however  show  that  rj-e  and  barley  av 
easily  separable  by  other  characters. 

The  preceding  description  of  the  epidermis  does  no) 
include  the  epidermis  of  the  inner  face  of  the  lea! 
sheath,  that  namely  which  lies  in  contact  with  the  sur 
face  of  the  stem  (internode).  Although  in  most  re 
gards  the  structure  is  very  uniform  in  all  the  straw* 
there  are  certain  differences  w-hich  stand  out  pro- 
minently. In  general,  the  walls  of  the  long  cells  are 
very  thin  and  straight,  there  being  no  suggestion  of 
undulations,  and  they  are  very  similar  to  each  other 
in  all  the  kinds  of  straw.  The  stomata  and  the  dwarf 
cells  however  are  distinctive. 

The  dwarf  cells  in  wheat  and  rye  are  for  the  most 
part  in  the  form  of  minute  trichomes  (figures  29  e-f). 
They  are  three  or  four  times  as  numerous  in  rye  than 
in  wheat,  and  are  so  small  that  it  requires  either  mi- 
croscopic observation,  or  a  sense  of  touch  equal  to  that 
of  the  tip  of  the  tongue  to  detect  them.  For  this  reason 
the  latter  method  has  been  indicated  in  a  previously 
given  kev.    Thev  are  absent  from  the  oat. 


Figures    30-33.  ■ 


■  Maceration    products    of    barley,    oat,    rye 
and  wheat  resp,  x  23, 
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The  .stomata  in  rye  and  wheat  (figure  29,  c,  d)  are 
similar  in  that  the  guard  cells  taken  together,  are  as 
broad  as  the  long  cells  where  tJhey  articulate  with  the 
guard  cells,  while  in  the  oat  and  barley  (figure  29, 
a,  b)  they  are  usually  much  narrower.  In  barley  the 
fore-pore  (the  vestibule,  or  outer  entrance)  is  small 
and  well  marked,  while  in  oat  it  is  not.  Summarizing 
in  the, form  of  a  key  we  have  a 

Key  based  on  the  characters  of  the  inner  epidermis  of 
the  leaf  sheath. 

A.  Guard  cells  as  wide  as  long  cells.    Minute  trichomes 
present : 

Stomata  large  (60 — 70  microns  long)   .  .   .  .wheat 
Stomata  small  (about  50  microns  long)  .    .  .  rye 

B.  Long  cells  wider  t^ian  the  guard  cells;  no  trichomes 
in  oat. 

Vestibule  short  and  narrow,  rectangular  (figure 
29a) barley 

Vestibule  nearly  as  long  as  the  guard  cells 

(figure  29b) ' oat 


Figures  34-35.  —  Fibers  and  otlier  maceration  products  from 
straw-pulp    papers.      Figure    34,    oat;    figure    35.    wlieat.      x  20. 

In  studying  the  stomata  in  the  iniuM'  epidermis  of  the 
leaf  sheath,  it  is  necessary  to  observe  the  precaution 
of  excluding  those  along  the  thin,  papery  margin,  as 
here  they  are  narrow  and  hardly  characteristic. 

In  evaluating  these  measurements,  too  iiiueh  weight 
must  not  l)e  attached  to  the  averages.  The  short  and 
slender  fibers  (fi-lO  microns  in  diameter)  are  reduced 
ill  iiiiiiiber — at  least  they  are  not  to  be  readily  found — 
ill  bleached  puli),  so  that  the  ch;iriu'ter  of  the  pulp  is 
determined  by  the  survival  of  the  longer  and  the 
thicker  (10-30  microns)  fibers. 


Barley   .  .    . 

40 

Oat    .    ..    . 

110-40 

Rye    .    . .    . 

40 

Wheat    ..    . 

5--20 

Leaf  sheath 

ave. 

max. 

min.    ave 

0.9 

1.7 

0.5       1.0 

1.8 

1.9 

0.5       1.2 

1.8 

3.9 

0.6       1.3 

1.6 

1.7 

0.5       1.2 

2.  The  mechanical  tissues  (fibers).     (Figures  30-33). 

The  nieehanieal  tissues  are  made  up  of  bast  fibers 
composed  of  single  cells  with  thick  walls,  and  gradu- 
ally ta]>erin<r  toward  either  end.  The  ends  of  the  fibers 
are  usually  abruptly  Iriincated  by  an  oblique  wall, 
or  may  be  very  blunt  or  even  bifurcated. 

There  is  little  uniformity  in  length,  as  can  be  .judged 
by  inspecting  the  figures  herewith  (figures  30-33), 
;nid  the  thickness  of  the  wall  varies  accordingly. 

Table    of    fiber    length     (in    millimeters). 
Number  of  Stem 

counts  max.    min. 

1.:.       0.3 
4.6       0.6 

3.3  0.7 

2.4  0.7 

lii  making  the  above  iiieasureiiients.  certain  long 
cells  found  in  the  leaf  sheath  were  purposely  avoided. 
These  are  the  cells  (some  of  which  are  marked  1,  in 
figure  25),  whio'h  occur  along  the  ventral  (upper) 
edge  of  the  bundles  and  are  especially  long  and  thin 
walled,  the  walls  with  minute  pores.  Preparations  were 
made  so  as  to  include  these  fibers  only,  excluding  as 
far  as  possible  the  fibers  from  between  the  bundles 
and  the  lower  epidermis.  The  lengths  of  the  longer 
i.solated  cells  (some  are  quite  short)  are: 

Barley about  1.7  mm. 

Oat 5  to      8  mm. 

Rye about      4  mm. 

Wheat 2  to  4.5  mm. 

That  is  to  say,  these  fibers,  or  rather  fiber-like  cells, 
are  roughly  twice  as  long  as  the  true  fibers  in  barley, 
and  three  times  as  long  as  in  others,  reaching  the 
greatest  length  in  the  oat.  They  are  rather  readily 
found  in  paper  pulp,  forming  but  a  small  fraction  of 
the  whole. 

An  interesting  and  theoretically  impoi-tant  question 
always  comes  up  in  regard  to  fiber  length  and  its 
relation  to  position  in  the  plant  .  Specifically  stated, 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  long  internodes  will 
have  longer  fibers  than  shorter  ones?  or  will  taller 
straw  have  longer  fibers  than  shorter  ones? 

Rye  is  the  tallest  straw.  The  average  length  of  fiber 
is  little  if  at  all  greater  than  in  wheat  and  oat.  Meas- 
urements of  fiber  length  for  the  terminal  internode  in 
rye,  this  internode  being  the  longest,  showed  that  the 
longest  fibers  were  about  1.4mm  long,  whereas  in  the 
lowest  basal  internode  they  were  2..'}iiini  long.  There 
seems  therefore  to  be  no  direct  relation  between  lenjrth 
of  stra-vv  and  length  of  fiber. 

It  is  of  course  very  difficult  to  apply  fiber  measure- 
ments to  pulped  straw,  since  the  working  and  the  sofl- 
riiing  effect  of  the  chemicals  used  result  in  bending 
and  twisting  of  the  fiber.s  (figures  34  and  35).  For 
critical  determinations  therefore,  it  is  on  the  whole 
•ulvisable  to  depend  on  the  chnracters  afforded  by  the 
epidermal  cells. 

These,  together  with  wood  vessels  (tracheids)  and 
parenchyma  cells  are  always  to  be  found  in  varying 
nuinhers.  and  more  or  less  distorted.  ac<-ordiiig  to  the 
length  aiul  character  of  the  chemical  treatment  which 
may  have  been  used.  But  of  all  the  elements,  the 
epidermal  cells  are  the  most  resistant,  and  hold  their 
orisrinal  characters  the  best  on  account  of  their  thick 
walls. 

3.  Xylem.  phloem,  and  associated  cells;  parenchyma. 

The  impression  is  scarcely  to  be  avoided  that  the 
structure  of  the  straws  of  the  various  grains  is  re- 
markably uniform,  a  result  to  be  expected  from  what 
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we  know  of  the  general  liomogeneity  of  the  group 
which  they  represent.  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
tissues  which  we  liave  not  examined  in  detail  for  dif- 
fer(>nces,  namely  the  tissues  of  the  fibro-vascular 
bundles  and  ])areM(;liynux.  Onl\-  the  most  general  state- 
ments may  be  made  with  safety,  and  these  do  not  lead 
very  far.  For  example,  we  may  say  that  in  general 
the  stature  of  the  cells  of  all  tissues  is  in  barley  (fig- 
ure 30)  less  than  in  the  ot/ier  grains,  and  we  have 
seen  evidence  of  this  in  tlie  measurements  alreadj- 
given.  Beyond  this,  only  extreme  minuteac,  such  as 
the  shape  and  size  of  the  pits  in  the  wood  (xylem), 
seem  to  offer  any  appreciable  differences,  and  these 
are  of  very  UJicertain  value.  It  would  seem  that,  from 
the  practical  point  of  view,  with  the  purpose  in  mind 
of  seizing  on  differences  which  can  be  made  use  of  for 
ideutifieation  without  too  great  difficulty,  the  features 
•which  have  been  presented  above  will  meet  the  need. 

The.  Chaff,  (Glumes  and  paleits.) 

In  the  preceding  account  there  has  been  no  attempt 
to  give  any  description  of  the  chaff.  This  term  is  a 
loose  one  and  includes  two  kinds  of  chaff,  that  M'hich 
immediately  encloses  the  grain  (grain-chaff,  pa-lets) 
and  that  the  glumes  which  subtends  the  grain  with  its 
•grain-chaff.  This  distinction  may  be  readily  under- 
stood by  a  comparison  of  oat  and  wheat.  In  the  oat 
the  grain-chaff  (palets)  permanently  invests  the  grahi, 
so  that  after  threshing,  the  "grain"  consists  of  the 
grain  proper  plus  its  chaffy  covering  of  two  parts,  one 
larger  (outer  palet)  inclosing  the  grain,  and  the  other 
smaller,  (the  inner  palet).  The  grain  of  wheat,  on  the 
other  hand,  shells  out  of  the  grain-chaff,  in  which 
respect  rye  behaves  similarly.  Some  varieties  of 
barley  are  like  the  oat,  differing  only  in  the  fact  that 
the  grain-chaff  is  firmly  attached  to  the  grain. 
(Harlan,  1918).  The  structure  of  these  various  kinds 
of  chaff  differs  very  widely,  so  that  a  full  account  of 
all  the  details  would  occupy  much  space.  We  may 
note  particularly  the  thin  papery  character  of  the  inner 
palet  in  wheat  and  rye.  Inasmuch  as  the  contribu- 
tion of  chaff  to  straw  is  in  any  event  very  small,  such 
an  account  is  unnecessary.  At  the  same  time,  since  a 
certain,  if  small,  amount  of  chaff  is  bound  to  remain 
attached  to  straw,  and  hence  may  be  found  in  paper, 
although  in  exceedingly  small  proportion,  it  is  advis- 
able to  indicate  the  general  character  of  the  structures 
which  ina.\'  be  foTind. 

In  addition  to  the  chaff,  the  rachis  or  that  portion 
of  tlie  steam  which  bears  the  grain,  will  contribute  a 
similarly  snuill  projiortion  to  straw  pulp.  The  rachis 
i)res('nts  equally  sjiecial  conditions  of  structure,  and 
woidd  call  for  nuich  detail  of  description.  For  this 
reason  ;ilso,  the  following  summary  of  structural  char- 
acters is  confined  to  very  general  terms. 

Barley.  The  chaff  consists  of  slender  loose  parts 
(glumes)  and  the  bead  of  the  outer  palet  (lemma), 
llotli  i)alets  would  be  included  in  straw  of  hulled 
varieties.  Numerous  very  tluck  walled  trichoraes, 
strongly  ol)li((uc  in  form,  giving  the  characteristic 
roughness  of  the  head  of  barley.  The  triehomes  of  the 
inner  or  upper  face  of  the  beard  are  small  and  thin 
walled.  Cells  resembling  crown  cells  occur  near  the 
l)ase  of  the  glumes.  Ci'own  cells  occur  locally  in  small 
nnmbers  near  the  apex  of  the  outer  palet  (lemma), 
which  when  adherent,  contribute  but  little  to  pulp. 

In  all  the  cereals  according  to  Hohnel  (1875)  the 
liyi)odermal  cells  (bast  cells  immediately  beneath  the 
epidermis)  of  the  thick  palets  have  teeth  which  arti- 


culate with  corresponding  depressions  in  the  epidermal 
cell  walls,  and  I  have  verified  this.  I  have  not  found 
this  condition  in  the  beard. 

Oat.  Chaff  consisting  normally  of  glumes  only. 
These  are  thin  and  leaf-like.  The  epidermal  cell  walls 
are  wavy  except  in  the  thin  papery  marginal  regions, 
the  cells  themselves  much  shorter  than  in  the  leaf.  The 
bearded  varieties  will  contribute  trichome  cells. 

The  ])alets  of  unfilled  grain  and  of  course  an  occa- 
sional filled  grain  will  find  their  waj-  into  pulp.  The 
epidermis  is  very  sinuous  and  thick  walled.  There  are 
a  few  crown  cells,  which  are  evidently  undeveloped 
triehomes.  They  are  distinct  in  appearance  from  those 
of  wheat  because'  of  their  somewhat  irregular  or 
oblique  form.  They  are  quite  infrequent.  Short,  very 
thick  walled  triehomes  on  the  (uiter  palet  and,  along 
the  fold  of  the  inner  palet,  very  mimerons  triehomes 
which  can  be  distinguished  b\-  their  lack  of  obliquity, 
standing  out  as  they  do  at  right  angles(or  nearly  so) to 
the  folded  edge  whence  they  spring. 

Rye.  Glumes  and  palets,  with  beard,  constitute  the 
chaff.  The  glumes  and  outer  palet  are  similar  in 
structure,  characterized  chiefly  by  large  thick  walled 
curved  ti-ichomes  placed  along  the  fold.  The  inner  palet 
papery,  the  epidermal  cells  thin  walled  except  toward 
the  base,  and  thin  walled  crown  cells  numerous.  These 
are  readily  distinguishable.  The  walls  of  the  epider- 
mal cells,  especially  those  betM'een  the  stomata  very 
sinuous. 

Wheat.  Glumes  and  palets  are  the  chaff.  Very 
thick  walled  epidermis  and  triehomes  characterize  the 
glumes  and  outer  palet.  The  thin  papery  margins  of 
the  inner  palet  has  numerous  rather  .slender  triehomes 
arising  from  cells,  which,  as  such,  are  very  numerous 
and  have  the  same  appearance  as  those  of  the  leaf. 

The  dwarf  cells  in  all  the  foregoing  generally  con- 
sist as  elsewhere  of  a  larger  crescentic  thinner  walled 
cell  and  a  smaller  very  thick-walled  cell.  More  ex- 
ceptionally the  dwarf  cells  occur  singly,  especially. 
for  example,  in  the  epidermis  of  the  beard  of  barle.v. 
These  do  not  in  anj-  event  afford  distinguishing  char- 
acters. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  crown  cells,  which  would 
occur  only  in  wheat  straw  pulp  if  the  chaff  were  ex- 
cluded, ma.y  otherwise  be  found  also  in  oat  and  rye 
straw  pulp.  Even  barley  is  not  certainly  excluded  on 
this  score,  Triehomes,  which  would  be  found  only  in 
rye  and  wheat  straw  pulp,  chaff  excluded,  may  other- 
wise be  found  in  all.  The  chief  purpose  of  these  addi- 
tional notes  therefor  is  to  show  the  necessity  of  close 
study  in  the  event  that  strict  identification  is  desired. 
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FALL  PAPER  CONFERENCE  PLANS. 

Chicago,  111.,  Oct.  17.— Following  the  decision  of  the 
Salesmen's  Association  of  the  Paper  Industry  to  hold 
the  semi-annual  meeting  of  that  association  during  the 
Fall  Business  Conference  of  tlie  paper  industry  at 
Chicago,  the  Chicago  members  of  the  association  have 
been  rushing  plans  to  make  this  a  notable  meeting. 
The  date  has  been  definitely  set  for  Nov.  1  at  the  Drake 
Hotel,  and  following  the  men's  meeting  there  will  be 
entertainment  whieli  will  include  the  ladies  attending 
the  convention. 

President  H.  H.  Reynolds  of  the  Salesmen  attended 
the  preliminary  meeting  with  twelve  salesmen  of  the 
Chicago  district,  including  J.  L.  Fearing,  vice-president 
for  the  Chicago  distriiet,  and  George  K.  Gibson,  former 
pi'esident. 

All  meetings  of  the  Salesmen's  Association  will  be 
held  in  the  Grill  Room,  and  the  meeting  will  be  called 
to  order  promptly  at  11  o'clock,  instead  of  11.30  as 
originally  suggested.  This  will  be  the  bu.siness  meeting 
of  the  association,  and  at  12  o'clock  Dr.  Craig  Stewarl, 
the  chaplain  of  the  Association,  will  make  his  address. 
At  12.30  there  will  be  a  luncheon,  followed  by  a  formal 
program  at  2  o'clock.  11.  S.  Kellogg,  secretary  of  the 
Nsws  Print  Service  Bureau,  will  discuss  ini])ort  con- 
ditions, and  other  speakers  will  be  selected  to  discuss 
the  financial  situation,  and  the  advertising  and  general 
business  conditions.  At  3.30  the  meeting  will  ad.ionrn 
for  the  social  feature,  which  will  be  a  reception  to  mem- 
bers and  their  ladies.  There  will  be  music  with  dancing 
until  5.30  or  6  o'clock. 

This  is  the  latest  development  of  the  plans  for  llic 
Chicago  business  conference  wliicli  now  ])romises  to 
be  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  industry.  Many 
of  the  speakers  liavc  been  selected,  and  ])lans  are  going 
forward  rapidly  for  the  closing  of  details  for  the  con- 
vention. The  holding  of  the  s.vmposium  in  the  spring, 
as  a  cross  section  of  the  industry  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  various  manufacturers,  was  nu't  with  such  favor, 
lliiit   il    was   decided    to   extend    the    id(\')    to   the   entire 


industry  for  the  fall  conference  with  the  mainifacturers, 
merchants  and  consumers  all  represented. 

The  merchants'  side  of  the  program  has  been  coiu- 
pleted  by  the  acceptance  of  the  invitation  to  si)cak  hv 
O.  A.  Miller,  of  Columbus,  O.,  President  Edward  F, 
Herrliuger,  of  the  National  Paper  Trade  Association, 
having  been  announced  earlier  as  the  oth?r  of  the  two 
merchants  on  the  program. 

The  combined  programs  follow: 

American  Pulp  ajid  Paper  Association. 

Program  of  the  Third  Fall  P.usiness  Coni'erence  of 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association.  The  Drake 
Hotel,  Chicago,  111.  General  subject:  "The  Paper  In- 
dustry as  seen  by  manufacturer,  merchant  and  con- 
sumer."   Thursday,  November  3,  1921. 

10.30  a.m. — General  .session  of  American  Paper  and 
Pul])  A.ssoeiation.  Addresses  by  representatives  of 
manufacturers  of  paper,  merchants  and  consumers. 

1.00  p.m. — Joint  luncheon  with  National  Paper  Trade 
Association.  Addres.ses  by  two  leading  business  men 
on  the  Paper  Industry  and  business  in  general. 


Program  of  Affiliated  Associations  of  the  Paper  In- 
dustry during  Fall  Business  Conference  Week  of  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  Chicago    111 
November  1  to  4,  1921. 

Tuesday,  November  1. 
10.00  a.m.— Book  Pai)er  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Blackstone  Hotel. 

10.00  a.m.— Card  Board  Manufacturers'  Association 
Drake  Hotel. 

10.00  a.m.— Pulp  Manufacturers'  Association,  Drake 
Hotel. 

11.30  a.m.— Sale.smen's  Association  of  the  Paper  In- 
dustry, Chicago  District,  followed  bv  luncheon  and 
afternoon  progi-am,  Drake  Hotel. 

2.30  p.m.—Cover  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association, 
Blackstone  Hotel. 

7.00  p.m.— Higli  Grade  Paper  Conference  with  Mer- 
chants, Blackstone  Hotel. 

Wednesday,  November  2. 

10.00  a.m.— Gummed  Paper  :\Iaiiuracturers'  Associa- 
tion, Drake  Hotel. 

10.00  a.m.— Board  Section  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association,  Drake  Hotel. 

10.00  a.m.— Waxed  Paper  Manufactures  Association 
Drake  Hotel. 

10.00  a.m.— Writing  Paper  Manufacturers'  Assoeia- 
tion,  Blackstone  Hotel. 

10.30  a.m.— Wrapping  Paper  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, followed  by  luncheon    and    afternoon    program 
Drake  Hotel. 

2.00  p.m.— Woodlands  Section.  Drake  Hotel. 

2.30  p.m.— Sulj.ldte  Bond  Division,  Blackstone  Hotel. 

S.OO  i>.m.— Vegetable  Parchment  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation, Drake  Hotel. 

Thursday,  November  3. 
7.30  a.m.— Breakfast  of  the  Glassine  &  Greaseproof 
.Manutacturers'  Association,  Drake  Hotel. 

10.30  a.m.— Third   Fall  Business   Conference   of  the 
.\merican  Paper  ami  Pulp  As.sociation. 
Friday,  November  4. 
10.00  a.m.— Tissue    Paper    Manufacturers'    Associa- 
tion, Blackstone  Hotel. 

2.00  p.m._Toiiet  Paper  Converters'  Association, 
Hlackstoiu'  Hotel. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 
A-3.  Isolating  the  Fibers  of  Seaweed  ("Sugano", 
Pliyllospadix  Seoiileri  Hook).  Fv.  ijiiteiit  No.  510,373 
V()IlA{'liIKO  HASHIMOTO,  Japan,  Sept.  4,  1920. 
Papier,  69  (Feb.  1921).  The  "siigamo"  is  harvested, 
(Irietl  if  necessary,  cut  into  pieces  of  suitable  length, 
boiled  for  half  to  one  hour  on  a  10  percent  milk  of  lime 
(keeping  it  e()nii)letely  immersed  by  suitable  means), 
removed  from  the  lime,  washed,  and  boiled  for  20  to 
50  minutes  in  a  1°  Be'  sodium  hisulpliite  solution.  This 
treatment  softens  the  peel,  which  can  then  be  very 
easily  .separated  from  the  fibrous  portions  of  the  stalk. 
—A."  V.-C. 

E  2.  Use  for  Sulphite.  Waste  Liquor.  Fr.  patent  No. 
505,264,  Strehlenert,  April  17,  1917.  L'lndustrie 
Chimique,  viii,  26  (Jan.  1921).  According  to  U.  S. 
patent  No.  1,149,420  the  SO,  of  the  waste  liquor  is  con- 
verted into  SO,,  and  the  calcium  lignosulfonateis  de- 
comi)o.sed  and  precipitated  by  introducing  air  into  the 
receiitacle  to  i-aise  the  pressure  and  insure  oxidation. 
In  certain  eases  there  is  but  very  little  free  SO.  and  for 
the  manufacture  of  alcohol  it  is  necessary  to  add  0.1  to 
0.5  |)ei'  cent  of  sulfuric  acid.  This  patent  covers  a  special 
manner  of  adding  this  acid.  When  the  digester  is  re- 
lieved to  lower  pressure,  the  relieved  gases,  which  are 
acid,  are  led  into  an  autoclave  used  for  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  waste  liquor  at  a  pressure  of  one  atmos- 
phere. The  liquor  is  then  heated,  and  the  pressure 
rapidlv  rises  above  the  boiling  pressure  at  the  prevail- 
ing temperature.  At  about  200°  Cent,  the  SO,  is  im- 
mediately transformed  into  SO,,  and  free  sulphur  is 
deposited.  Sulphurous  acid  does  not  act  alone  to  de- 
compose the  calcium  lignosulplionate ;  for  formic  and 
acetic  acids,  and  other  organic  compounds  present  in 
the  gases  also  take  part  in  the  reaction.  Atmospheric 
oxygen,  or  other  oxidizing  agent,  may  be  introduced 
if  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a  stronger  acid  mixture.  — 
A.  VA\ 

E-2.  Deacidification  of  Sulphite  Waste  Liquors.  Fr. 
patent  .No.  .5()(;,2;U,  P..  GRATZ,  November  13,  1919. 
L'lndustrie  Chimique  400  (November  1920).  Same  as 
Hr.  patent  No.  150,.571.  November  26,  1919.  See  Pulp 
and  Pa|)cr,  xix,  42  (  Jan.  13.  1921).— A.  P.-(\ 

F-2 ;  MO.  Evaporated  Feed  and  Overflow  Regiilator. 
Can.  patent  No.  209,100,  THE  (UilSCOM  RUSSELL 
CO.,  assignee  of  JOSEPH  PRICE,  both  of  New  York 
City,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.,  March  1,  1921.  The  inlet  valve  of 
the'  evaporator  is  controlled  so  as  to  iiuiintain  a  con- 
stant level  in  the  evaporator;  and  the  discharge  valve 
is  automatically  regulated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  main- 
tain the  discharge  at  a  imit'orni  .-oiu'entration,  not- 
withstanding variations  in  llic  rate  of  evaiioration. 
Claims  allowed  17. ~A.  P.-C. 

F  2.  Eliminating  Bad  Odors  from  Soda  Pulp  Mills. 
Fr.  Patent  No.  506,629,  EKIK  SlXTEN  SANDBEKU 
and  (JUNNAR  SHNDBLAD.  Sweden,  November  26, 
1919.  Papeterie,  109-10  (Feb.  10,  1921).  Malodorous 
substances  in  soda  pulp  mills  are  formed  in  the  follow- 
ing manners:  (1)  In  the  digesters  during  cooking, 
whence  they  escape  with  the  vapors  from  tinu'  to  time; 
(2)  during  evaporation  of  the  liquor,  the  CO,,  and  SO.., 


c<jntaiijed  in  the  hot  gases  of  combustion  reacting  with 
the  liquor  t<i  form  various  malodorous  substances, 
mainly  hytli'ogen  sulphide  and  methyl  mereaptan; 
(3)  when  treating  the  condensates  obtained  from  (1) 
and  (2)  and  when  purifying  the  by-products  obtained 
from  the  condensates.  According  to  the  present  in- 
vention these  sidjstances  are  all  collected  in  the  one 
place  and  burned  either  in  the  recovery  or  the  smelt- 
ing furnace  as  follows:  (a)  malodorous  substances 
formed  as  indicated  under  (1)  and  (3)  are  introduced 
into  the  smelting  furnace  mixed  with  the  air  that  is 
supplied  to  tlu!  furnace;  (b)  the  production  of  the 
malodorous  substances  formed  as  indicated  under  (2) 
is  prevented  as  far  as  po.ssible  bj-  concentrating  the 
liquor  in  indirectly  heated  evaporators  (i.  e.,  without 
direct  contact  of  the  hot  gases  with  the  liquor)  a.s  far 
as  possible,  and  then  introducing  the  concentrated 
liqiH)rs  directly  into  the  furnace  to  furnish  the  evapor- 
ation and  burn  the  residue.  This  makes  it  possible  to 
maintain  a  higher  temperature  in  the  ftirnaee,  which 
in  turn  makes  it  possible  to  burn  the  malodorous  sub- 
stances. As  the  gases  coming  from  the  digesters, 
differs,  evaporators,  etc.,  contain  a  large  amount  of 
water  vapor,  which  makes  them  very  difficult  to  burn, 
they  are  first  passed  through  a  condenser  which  eon- 
tlenses  a  large  part  of  the  water  vapor,  and  the  remain- 
ing gases  are  then  washed  thorougldy  with  cold  water, 
and  the  malodorous  .substances  are  condensed. — A. 
P.-C. 

F-5.  Extraction  of  Fibrous  Material  from  Plants. 
Fr.  patent  No.  504,036,  J.  BOFDOX.  France,  March  31, 
1920.  Chimie  et  Industrie  VI.  206  (Feb.  1921).  The 
Tnaterial  is  treated  with  caustic  soda  in  its  nascent  state 
(produced  by  means  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  lime, 
electrolysis,  etc.)  The  action  is  quicker  than  with 
ordinary  caustic  .soda,  the  consumption  of  soda  is  re- 
duced by  30  i)ercent  the  strength  of  the  cellulo.se  is  not 
impaired,  ami  the  loss  of  cellulose  is  reduced  20  per- 
cent. The  treatment  of  the  plants  varies  with  their 
nature  and  moisture  content. — A.  P.-C. 

F  0.  Pulp  Process.  Can.  Patent  No.  208,927.  GON- 
ZALO  JOSE  BCSTAMANTA,  South  Hadley,  Mass., 
IT.  S.  A.,  March  1st.  1921.  The  vegetable  matter  is 
dried,  immersed  in  cold  water,  separated  into  coarse 
fibers  which  are  deposited  in  a  receptacle  containing 
quicklime,  and  treated  .successively  with  a  cold  alkal- 
ine solution,  a  bleaching  agent,  and  a  solution  of  vola- 
tile alkali.  The  bath  thus  fonned  is  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  and  suliihuric  acids,  and  the  fibers  are 
washed  and  comminuted.  Claims  allowed  4. — A.  P.-C. 
G  8.  Machine  for  Dehydrating  Paper  Pulp.  Fr. 
patent  No.  511,007.  JACOl!  LENCiEN UACEH.  Austria. 
Sei)t.  17.  1921.  Papier,  69-72  (Feb.  1921);  Monit.  Pa- 
peterie, 130  (Mar.il  1.  1921  i.     A    P.-C. 

H-4.  Hypochlorite  Solutions  by  Electrolysis.  Fr. 
l)atent  No.  505,874,  Pestolizza.  Nov.  8.  1919.  L'lndus- 
trie Chimique,  viii.  59  (Feb.  1921).  The  conditions 
under  which  the  eleetrol.vsis  is  conducted  (circulation, 
temperature,  concentration')  are  such  that  the  products 
which  are  set  free  at  the  anode  and  at  tlie  cathode  com- 
bine to   form  hypochlorites.     The  apparatus  in   which 
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the  electrolysis  is  carried  out  is  divided  into  several  cells 
by  means  of  graphite  plates  arranged  transversely 
which  constitute  the  electrodes.  Each  of  ^these  elec- 
trodes acts  on  either  side  as  an  anode  and  cathode  respec- 
tively. The  cells  communicate  by  means  of  openings  in 
-the  graphite  electi-odes.  The  electrolyte  is  thus  forced 
to  follow  a  zig-zag  path  through  the  cells  and  issues  as 
a  hypochlorite  solution. — A.  P.-C. 

H-4.  Manufacture  of  Sodium  Hj^pochlorite  Solu- 
tions. ■  Fr.  patent  No.  oOS.fJGO,  Socii'te  1/Air  Jjiquidc. 
April  19,  1919.  L 'Industrie  Chimique,  viii,  .'59  (Feb. 
1921).  The  chlorine  and  tlie  caustic  sod;i  which  come 
from  electrolytic  cells  are  recombined  to  form  hypo- 
chlorite. The  liquor  can  very  easily  be  cooled  to  prevent 
the  formation  of  chlorates.  To  obtain  a  perfectly 
stable  product  in  which  the  soda  has  been  perfectly 
neutralized  by  the  chloi-iue,  a  constant  pi-oportion  of 
the  chlorine  formed,  say  1/15,  must  be  continually  re- 
moved.— 9.  P.-C. 

H-4.  Improvement  in  Manufacture  of  Bleaching 
Powder.  Fr.  Patent  No.  488,594,  (JASTNEK-KELL- 
NER  ALKALI  CO.,  LTD.,  and  J.  W.  MOORE,  January 
24,  1918.  L'Industrie  Chimique,  88  (March,  1919). 
•Slaked  lime  is  ti'cated  witli  chlorine  gas  in  a  long 
slightly  inclined  cylindrical  chamber,  which  is  given  a 
rotary  motion.  The  inside  of  the  reaction  chamber  is 
provided  with  bai-s  which  serve  to  raise  the  powdenMl 
lime  and  allow  it  to  fall  through  the  chlorine-lndcn 
atmosphere,  so  that  the  contact  of  the  i)ovvder  witli  tlic 
gas  is  much  more  thorough.  The  counter-current  prin- 
ciple of  absorption  is  utilized,  and  the  chlorine  is  pre- 
vented from  going  through  too  rapidly  by  the  incliiui- 
tion  of  the  chamber.  The  chloriiu'  is  kept  under  a 
slight  vacuum  to  prevent  escape  tiirough  the  leaks 
\\liicli  ai'e  aliiKist  siii'c  to  be  present. — A.  P.-C. 

K-7.  Improved  Beater.  Fr.  patent  No.  512,707, 
GRILEY-UNKLE  ENGINEERING  CO.,  U.S.A.  Monit. 
Papeterie,  160-2  (March  15,  1921).  The  hood,  back  uf 
the  cylinder,  is  perforated  to  allow  of  the  continuous 
removal  of  ])art  of  the  stuff  as  soo'n  as  it  is  sufficient- 
ly beaten,  without  waiting  foi-  all  the  stuff  to  be  ironi- 
pletely  beaten,  which  would  result  in  some  of  it  being 
overbeaten.  The  perforations  in  the  hood  ai-e  kept 
clear  by  means  of  a  spray  and  also  of  blades  slowly 
moving  back  and  forth  against  the  hood.  A  rag  catcher 
is  also  provided. — A.  P.-C. 

K-10.  Process  for  Sizing  Paper.  Fr.  jiatent  No.  512,- 
124,  RUDOLF  LENDER,  Gemuiny.  Monit.  Papeterie, 
129-30  (March  1,  1921).  Artificial  resins  obtained  by 
the  polymerization  of  coumarone  (t'sll,;0)  and  of  in- 
dene(C„II,,)are  mixed  with  various  saponifiable  resins, 
such  iis  colophony,  rosin,  etc.,  or  with  various  saponi- 
fiable vegelabie,  aninuil,  or  mineral  oils  or  fats  and  ai'c 
then  emulsified  with  alkalis,  ammonia,  or  potassium 
silicate  solution,  the  ])roportion  of  alkali  determining 
the  consistencv  of  the  resulting  soap. — A.  P.-C. 

K-11.  Screen  for  Rag  Stock.  Fr.  i)atent  No.  511,518, 
.lOSEl'il  llENHV  CllAKVET,  (Isere),  France.  Pape- 
terie, 210-:i  (March  10,  1921).  The  unbeaten  half-stutf 
at  a  consistence  of  0.2  i)crcent  is  sent  through  suitably 
arranged  blades  or  rods  which  stop  the  longer  fibers, 
but  allow  the  shorter  ones  to  go  through  along  with 
any  dirt  or  impurities.  These  .shorter  fibers  are  then 
sci'eeiUMl  through  one  of  the  usual  screens,  thus  elimin- 
ating the  inipui'it  ies. — A.  P.-C. 

K-12.  Responsibility  for  High  Newsprint  Prices. 
W.  .1.  PAl'K,  president  of  the  Pulilishers"  Buying  Corp- 
oration, Paper,  xxviii,  3  (March  23.  1921).  Analysis 
of  the  causes  which  made  the  price  of  newsprint  go  so 


high  in  1919  and  1920,  showing  that  production  was 
greater  than  it  had  ever  been  before,  that  manufact- 
urers were  doing  all  in  their  power  to  turn  out  as 
much  paper  as  they  could,  and  that  the  excessive  prices 
were  due  to  panic,  speculation  and  hoarding  on  the 
])art  of  the  ne\\si)riut  consumers. — A.  P.-C. 

K-12.  Ball  Bearings  in  Paper  Machines.  Papeterie> 
xliii  (March  10.  1921).  Brief  outline  of  the  advantages 
of  using  bail  bi'Mriii'rs  on   paper  ?nachines.   -.\.  P.-C. 

K-14.  Instrument  for  Testing  Tearing  Resistance  of 
Paper.  Fr.  patent  No.  .509,276,  S1DNT<;Y  D.  WELLS 
ami  ROBERT  J.  MARX,  England.  Aug.  12,  1920. 
Papier,  66-7  (Feb.  1921) ;  also  Papeterie,  110  (Feb.  10, 
1921).  The  patent  covers  a  device  for  measuring  the 
resistance  of  pajjcr  to  continuation  of  a  tear  that  has 
already  been  started.  The  paper  is  firmly  clamped  in 
a  suitable  device  and  is  pressed  down  against  a  dulled 
blade  which  has  a  sharp  projecting  point  to  start  the 
tar.  The  blade  is  rigidly  connected  to  a  s])ring,  and 
the  pressure  is  transmitted  to  a  suitable  indicating  or 
registering  device.  —  A.  ]'.-('. 

K-14.  Slitting  and  "Revnnding  Machine.  I>'r  patent 
\o.  463,440.  I'.M'KTEKIK  l)K  .NWNTEKKK.  Papeterie, 
7  (May  25,  1919),  Paper,  xxvii,  26  (March  2,  1921). 
Translation  by  A.  Papiiu'au-Couture.  See  Pulp  and 
Paper  X\'1I  826.  K-14  (Sept.  25,  1919).— A.  P.-C. 

K-16.  Extensible  Wrapping  Paper.  Fr.  Patent  No. 
.508.293,  AHLELL  SAFETY  BAG  CO.,  U.  S.  A.,  Jan. 
10.  1920.  Papeterie,  160-2  (Feb.  25.  1921).  The  paper 
is  made  from  one  or  more  thicknesses  of  paper,  crepeii 
in  two  directions  and  glued  together  with  some  water- 
proofing adhesive  substance,  such  as  asphalt,  which 
remains  soft  and  pliable. — A.  P.-C. 

K-18.  Corrugated  Cardboard.  Fr.  jiatcnt  .\o.  .509,319. 
VV.  G.  BISKE,  Englauil.  Monit.  Papeterie,  Hi.  100-1. 
(Feb.  15.  1921).  Same  as  Br.  patent  No.  145,854,  June 
29,  1920.    -A.  P.-(\ 

K-21.  Tarred  Roofing  Paper.  A..  LAMBRETTE. 
Papeterie,  xliii  (.March  10.  1921).  I5rief  description  of 
the  I'Cjuiptnent  and  i)rocess  used  industriall\-. — A.  P.-C. 

K  23.  Reenforced,  Waterproof  and  Translucent 
Paper.  I'l.  patent  No.  513.139,  MARIE  l.ol'ls  I'All, 
XOUETTE-DELORME,  (Seine),  France.  Monit.  Pa- 
peterie, iii.  129  (March  1.  1921).— The  paper  is  reen- 
forced by  means  of  a  more  or  less  closely  woven  fabric 
of  suitable  matei'ial  (vegetable  or  otherwise),  or  by 
means  of  a  wire  gauze,  which  is  incorporated  into  the 
pulp  during  its  transformation  ijito  paper  before  it 
goes  through  the  presses.  It  is  rendered  waterproof 
ami  transparent  by  sizing  with  rosin,  linseed  oil.  nmn- 
ganese  resinate.  and  spirits  of  turpentine  (in  the  pro- 
portions of  100  parts,  to  80,  to  15.  to  25  respectively). 
This  sizing  process  may  also  be  used  with  non-reen- 
forced   ]iapers. — A.  P.-C. 

K-23  Manufacture  of  Insulating  Plastic  Composi- 
tion. Fr.  patent  No.  501. 03S,  .MOTT.X.  KM  (MA  an. I 
\ILLA1X.  March  31.  1920.  Technique  Modeme,  .544 
(Dec.  1920i  :  Papeterie,  11.30  (Feb.  10.  1921).  Compo- 
sition obtained  by  mixing  a  given  quantity  of  unsized 
paper  pulp  with  an  equal  weight  of  a  mixture  of  equal 
volume  of  calcium  carboiuite  and  nuignesiuni  silicate: 
or  else  by  ap|)lying  the  carbonate  and  silicate  to  a  suit- 
able elastic  base  such  as  paper,  cardboard,  etc..  instead 
of  incoi|)oratinar  them  into  the  mass  of  file  pulp. — 
A.  P.-C. 

K-23.  Manufacture  of  Mottled  Paper.  Fr.  patent 
No.  506,i;32.  CHARLES  CLARK  ORCUTT,  U.  S.  A. 
Papeterie,  xliii.  205  9  Ulareh  10.  1921.— A.  P.-C. 
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(Continued  from  page  1070.) 
as  heside.s  diff('ivii1  means  of  occwp.vin'i  ttieii-  men, 
nearly  all  mills  liavc  ii'dnced  also  the  wnrkinjr  time,  by 
introduciiijr  the  S  lioiii'  sliil'l,  wliieli  accnnliii};'  to  a 
recently  adopted  bill  is  to  vmiw.  lejrally  into  i'oree  on 
the  first  of  next  month  in  all  the  Bolg:ian  industries. 

With  the  end  of  the  holiday  season,  pleasure  of  busi- 
ness seems  to  jhave  revived.  Since  a  few  weeks  there 
is  a  steady  improvement  in  the  paper  trade  as  in  all 
industries  generally,  and  although  there  have  been  no 
changes  in  prices  of  paper  as  they  have  existed  during 
the  past  three  months,  most  of  the  inills  have  now  or- 
ders enough  ahead  to  keep  their  mac/iines  running  for 
more  than  a  month. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  year  paper  prices  went 
doAvn  about  35  per  cent.  'I'hey  ai-e  at  |)resent  as  follows, 
per  100  kg.  and  in  francs: 

Strawboard,  45-55;  Ordinary  wrapping,  80;  Strong, 
120-1.30;  Butchers  parchment.  150-165;  News  print.  90- 
110;  Wood  free  printing,  205-225. 

During  the  same  period  prices  of  pulp  went  down  to 
a  greater  extent,  they  are  now  about  as  follows  f.o.b. 
Antwerp,  per  100  kg.  in  francs : 

Mechanical,  dry.  38-45;  Strong  sulphite,  60-65;  Easy 
bleaching   sulpjiite,    65-72;   Bleached    sulphite,    85-90. 

The  prices  of  pulp  already  show  a  tendency  of  going 
up  again,  owing  to  the  renewed  activity  in  the  paper 
trade  and  to  the  reports  that  Scandinavian  stocks  are 
exhausted  and  pulp  mills  are  still  working  at  reduced 
output. 

Generally  speaking,  ju-ospects  are  decidedly  optimistic 
and  the  prevailing  opinion  in  autliorized  paper  circles 
is  that  the  market  is  likely  to  remain  firm  at  least  for 
the  balance  of  the  year. 

A  dark  cloud  on  this  bright  horizon  is  t.lie  handicap- 
jiing  of  the  exjjoi't  trade,  by  the  continually  increasing 
nund)er  of  counti-ies  whicji  are  putting,  or  advancing, 
protecting  tariffs  on  imported  paper.  Till  now,  Belgian 
paper  makers  are  not  taking  the  matter  very  tragically, 
as  they  feel  confident  that  the  fiscal  isolation  to  which 
former  customers  have  decided,  will  induce  the  govern- 
ment to  devise  some  reasonable  form  of  protection,  that 
will  make  it  im])ossible  to  (lermaiiy  to  undermine  the 
market  in  our  own  country. 


FEW  NEW  PAPER  MACHINES  ORDERED  FOR 
NEXT  YEAR. 

New  York,  Oct.  15. — Significant  figures  as  to  the 
future  growth  of  the  paper  irulustry  are  made  public 
by  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  which 
finds  that  only  four  new  machines  are  schednded  for 
installation  in  the  entire  industry  for  1922,  as  compared 
with  the  53  machines  being  installed  in  1921. 

The  record  year  of  1920,  when  such  mills  as  the 
newsprint  mills  were  producing  at  more  than  their 
registered  capacity  to  meet  the  demands  of  piiblishers, 
was  accompanied  by  the  placing  of  contracts  for  much 
additional  machinerj'.  The  year  of  1921,  however, 
with  an  influx  of  cheap  foreign  paper,  in  the  absence 
of  tariff  legislation  to  protect  manufacture  in  the 
United  States,  has  seen  contracts  for  little  new 
capaeit.v. 

Figures  just  compiled  show  a  total  of  53  machines 
scheduled  for  this  year,  and  oidy  four  for  1922.  Of 
the  new  machines  sieheduled  this  year,  eight  are  for 
newsprint,  ten  each  for  book  and  board,  five  for  wrap- 
ping, six  for  writing,  seven  for  tissue,  two  each  for 
roofing  felt,  glassiue  and  specialties  and  one  for  blot- 


ing.  The  1922  installations  are  one  for  l)Ook  and  three 
'or  board.  The  increase  for  the  two  years  over  1920 
IS  largest  in  felts  and  building  with  12.5  per  cent,  board 
lieing  ni'xl  witli  12.4  per  cent  and  book  fliird  witii  11 
per  ccni.  .Vewsjirint  siiows  an  increased  scliedule  of 
■  K2  percent,  tissue  of  9,  fine  papers  of  6.2  percent  and 
wi-apping  of  4.7  percent. 


foi 


NO  PRIVATE  PAPERS  IN  RUSSIA. 

A  big  factor  in  the  world's  paper  market  conditions 
for  many  months  past  has  been  the  abstention  of 
Russia  as  a  paper  consumer.  In  normal  times  Russia 
imported  large  quantities  of  pulp  and  paper  from 
Finland,  Sweden,  Norway  and  Germany.  Her  in- 
ability or  unwillingness  since  the  resolution  to  buy  from 
these  countries  has  been  i-esponsible  in  a  large  measure 
for  their  turning  to  the  trans-Atlantic  market  where 
they  compete  with  Canadian  and  American  producers. 

At  the  present  time  the  Soviet  Government  of  Russia 
is  making  extensive  purchases  of  Finnish,  Scandin- 
avian and  German  paper.  According  to  a  report  made 
by  U.S.  Consul  Leslie  A.  Davis,  of  Ilelsingfors,  Finland, 
and  published  in  the  current  issue  of  the  Washington 
Commerce  reports,  Russian  purchases  of  Finnish  paper 
and  other  commodities  have  amounted  to  40,000,000 
Finnish  marks  (normally  about  $7,600,000  in  LL  S. 
dollars).  Russia,  according  to  the  report,  is  practically 
out  of  paper.  Russian  paper  mills  have  ceased  to  oper- 
ate. The  Government  has  seized  all  stocks  of  paper. 
leaving  but  a  limited  quantity  in  the  free  market. 

Private  individuals  get  no  paper  at  all.  Theatres, 
opera  houses  and  other  places  of  amusement  use  old 
forms  for  tickets.  Newspapers  vary  their  circulation 
according  to  the  paper  supplies  allotted  to  them,  some- 
times issuing  small  and  sometimes  larger  editions. 

Books  for  propaganda  purposes  are  given  the  prefer- 
ence, and  when  their  requirements  are  satisfied  no 
paper  remains  for  educational  works.  In  Petrograd 
five  daily  newspapers  maintain  an  existence  in  spite 
of  the  paper  famine.  In  Moscow  there  are  also  five. 
All  are  government  owned,  there  being  no  private 
newspapers  in  existence. 

Next  to  Finland,  Germany  .seems  to  be  forcing  the 
Russian  paper  market.  "Large  lots  of  German  rota- 
tion and  mouth-piece  paper  and  different  sorts  of  sheet 
paper  were  stored  in  the  customs  houses  at  Moscow," 
reports  the  delegate  of  the  Finnish  Paper  Mill  Asso- 
ciation who  recently  returned  from  Russia  and  who  is 
quQted  by  the  American  Consul.  "Writing  paper  with 
German  watermarks  could  be  seen  everywhere  in  the 
government  offices.  The  German  business  men  made 
satisfactory  deliveries  and  the  prices  were  very  favor- 
able. The  Soviet  representative  has  been  staying  in 
Berlin,  where  he  made  large  purchases." 

Ordiimrily,  Russia  is  capable  of  absorbing  practic- 
ally the  entire  export  ontimt  of  Finnish  and  German 
jiaper  and  the  fact  that  Russian  importations  of  paper 
from  those  countries  are  now  resumed,  with  the  prob- 
ability of  being  progressively  increased,  indicates  that 
there  will  be  less  Finnish  and  German  paper  for  Amer- 
ican buyers  as  time  goes  on. 


Mr.  William  II.  Parsons,  President  of  Parsons  & 
Whittemore,  Inc.,  sailed  from  New  "Vork  on  the  Mun- 
son  Line's  new  steamer  "Southern  Cross"  on  October 
1st.  for  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil.  Mr.  Parsons  expects  to.- 
visit  the  River  Platte  countries  as  well  as  Brazil. 
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British  Trade  News 

I  I<'|-(iiii    (liir    Liiiidoii    CoD'cspoiiili'iit). 


l/(iihlnii,  Oct.  S,  1921.— When  llir  I'niicc  of  Wales 
visited  Mcs.srs.  Wiggins,  Teapc  i.t  Co.,  Ltd.,  Devon 
Valley  PaiiL'i-  .AUll,  at  Hclc,  a  film  was  made  as  he 
l)assed  tlirougli  I  he  v:irioiis  deparl  meiits.  Tlie  film  is 
now  being  exiiihited  lo  priidei's  and  others  assoeiated 
witli  the  pajier  induslry  and  it  foiaiis  a  most  exeellent 
advertisemeni  for  Messrs.  Wiggins,  Teape  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
who,  at  the  chose  of  the  show,  usually  extend  a  hearty 
invitation  to  thos?  present  to  eall  in  and  inspeet  any 
of  the  firms'  mills  when  in  the  vicinity  of  tlieiri. 
How  Government  Methods  Hinder  Firms. 

The  necessity  of  business-like  (ioverniaent  is  aHi))l.v 
denionstrat'ad  in  the  reports  of  some  of  tlie  British 
paper  mills  and  firms.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  pi'esent 
rnle-of-thumh  methods  of  the  Imperial  Goverment  have 
lieeii  ]int  in  the  seak's  and  are  found  "wanting,"  so 
much  so,  "that  the  Wall-Paper  manufacturers  state  that 
although  it  ha.s  been  usual  to  pay  their  final  dividend 
on  the  preference  shares  on  November  1st.  in  view, 
this  year,  of  tlie  depreciation  of  stock  values  during 
the  past  year  and  the  difficulty  in'  asse.ssiug  their  re- 
claim from  the  State  under  the  Excess  Profits  Duty, 
they  have  deferred  consideration  of  this  dividend  until 
tile  completed  accounts  are  presented.  It  will  be  re- 
collected that  under  tlu'  Excess  Profits  Duty  Tiiaimfae- 
turers  had  to  hand  over  surplus  profits  made.  In  other 
words  M'hen  they  wei'e  making  a  Tlecent  profit  and 
putting  a  bit  by  foi-  a  rainy  day  the  Government  grab- 
bed all  .surplus  money — and  more  than  th?ir  share. 
Now  reclaims  are  order  of  the  day.  The  St.  Neots 
Paper  Mill  Co.  Ltd.  have  also  issued  the  following  an- 
nouncement: "Owing  to  tlie  fact  that  in  th  ■  ease  of 
this  company  the  yar  ending  April  30th,  1921  .is  the 
last  of  the  seven  years  fixed  by  the  Governnunil  foi- 
ad.justing  Exces.s  Profits  Duty,  and  two  or  tlife  im- 
portant questions  in  connection  therewith  remain  un- 
settled, the  directors  deem  it  desirable  to  postpone  the 
issu'3  of  their  annual  report  and  accounts  until  these 
questions  have  been  disi)osed  of.  but  have  decided  to 
pay  a  second  interim  dividend  of  2'/o  li.e.  (free  of  tax) 
and  enclose  warrant  tlier'for  on  amount  of  your  hold- 
ing." What  woidd  Caiuulians  say  if  their  accounts 
and  annuiil  re|>ort  \\as  held  up  by.  say,  the  short- 
sightedness of  the  Canadian  Government?  They  cer- 
tainly woidd  not  take  it  lying-down  like  thiir  Uritish 
confreres.  Since  the  close  of  the  war  England  lias 
been  a  land  of  waste  and  blunderers,  and  toda\-  mill 
owners  do  not  really  know  wlier-  tlie\-  stand  with  the 
Government  and  Laluu-  elements. 

Financial  Reports. 

Some  of  the  mills  are  now  announcing  facts  relating 
to  their  progi'ess.  .Tohn  Di(d<inson  i.^  Co.  are  d 'daring 
an  interim  dividend  of  2V':;  pe..  less  tax,  on  their  or- 
dinary shares.  The  Burnley  Paper  Works  announce  a 
dividend  of  9d.  per  the  £1  shares.  For  1919-20  a 
dividend  of  35  p.c,  free  of  tax  was  declared  and  in 
October  1920  a  bonus  of  100  i).c.  in  shares  was  distri- 
buted. The  well-known  firm  of  ^lessrs  C.  Davidson  & 
Sons.  Ltd.,  state  that  their  disposal  balance  of  profit 
for  th;'  year  ending  July  31st  last,  after  making  allow- 
ances for  repaynu'ut  of  Excess  Profits  Duty,  is  £4.823 
of  which  £2,209.  Ss.  was  distributed  per  interim  divi- 
dend in  Ajiril  last  ami  th-  directors  recommend  that 
th(>  remainder  be  disposed  of  as  foUow.s: —  (a)  By 
writing  off  depreciation  the  sum   of    £1.(100;    (b)    by 


leaving  the  remainder  £1,613  18s.  at  the  credit  of  profit 
and  loss  account.  This  year  has  been  an  abnonnal  year 
in  every  respect.  At  the  coinmencem;'nt.  in  accordance 
with  an  agreement  made  between  the  Employ.'rs' 
Fedei-ation  of  Papermakers  and  tlie  Workers'  Unions, 
a  large  increase  of  wages  had  to  be  given.  Towards  the 
end  of  1920  a  .steady  falling  off  in  business  took  place 
generally,  which  culminated  later  in  a  comjilete  slnmj) 
in  the  pajier  ti'ade  of  th?  country.  From  these  causes 
and  from  the  coal  strike  tlie  comi)auy  has  suffered 
considerably,  but  the  directors  consider  that  the  results 
shown  are  satisfactoi-y  in  face  of  th?  difficulties  en- 
countered. While  regretting  that  they  cannot  recom- 
mend the  payment  of  a  further  dividend,  the  directors 
believe  that  a  better  tone  is  evident  in  the  trade,  and 
having  fully  jirovided  for  the  losses  of  the  i)ast  year. 
they  are  hopeful  that  with  care  and  strict  economy 
improveij  results  should  be  obtained. 

The  Exhibition  at  Toronto. 
A  certain  amount  of  interest  is  being  manifestcil 
in  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition,  at  Toronto. 
.Messrs.  John  Oakey  &  Sons,  of  London,  are  exhibiting 
emery  i)aper.  glass  and  flint  [laper.  Other  are  likely 
to  follow. 

Technical  Section. 

The  British  Technical  Section  of  the  Papermakers' 
Association  has  held  a  very  successful  conference  in 
Edinburgh  in  the  Heriot  Watt  College.  Mr.  Charles 
Baker  (the  chaLrman)  presided  and  there  was  a  good 
attendance.  Several  papers  were  read,  one  of  whicli 
appears  in  this  number  in  the  "Pidp  &  Paper  Mag- 
azine.'" But  one  of  the  great  attractions  of  the  con- 
ference was  the  limelight  exhibition  showing  how  the 
(^anadians  made  ne-(vsprint.  It  opened  the  eyes  of  the 
I'.ritish  Technical  men  and  they  are  now  appealing  for 
the  film  to  be  shown  in  Manchester  and  other  centres. 
During  the  conference,  Messrs.  Bertram's  engineering 
works  were  visited  and  tlie  uji-to-date  methods  adopted 
by  iJritish  engineers  in  papermaking  machinerv  ware 
studied  with  interest.  The  conference  was  a  great  suc- 
cess, instructive,  and  Edinburgh  Avas  .iust  the  right 
centre  for  true  Scottish  ho,si)itality. 

Imports  of  Boards. 

Dni-ing  the  last  couple  of  montlis  there  is  a  notable 
iHllmg-off  in  the  imiiorts  of  boards  from  Canada.  No 
doulit  the  demand  is  not  great  on  this  side,  but  still 
tile  market  must  not  be  lo.st  sight  of.  The  following 
show  the  returns  for  August— the  latest  return: 

Jhllboards:  Germanv.  3,756  cwt.s. :  Sweden,  6  510 
cwts.:  Norwa.v,  3.415  cwts. ;  Finland,  3,348  cwts. ;  Can- 
ada. 6.240  cwts. ;  U.  S.  A..  486  cwts. 

Strawboards:  Belgium,  880  cwts.;  Netherlands  143- 
263  cwts.;  Germany.  201  cwts.:  Sweden.  78  cwts- 
Prance,  35  cwts.  ' 

Leatherboards:  Finland,  380  cwts.;  Sweden  681 
cwts.;  Czecho-Slovakia.  240  ewts. 

Cardboards  and  Pasteboard:  France,  16  cwts.-  Ger- 
many, S6S  cwts.;  Netherlands.  107  e^rts. ;  Sweden  11- 
083  ewts.;  Noi"way.  461  ewts.;  Denmark.  474  ewts- 
U.  S.  A.,  563  cwts. :  France,  4  cwt^rTtalv,  6  cwts  • 
Switzerland,  24  cwts. 

The  Pulp  Market. 

The  market  for  grouudwood  palp  is  lifeless  and  the 
same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  chemical  pulps 
market.  It  is  realised  that  until  the  paper  industry 
can  get  out  of  its  present  dormant  condition  there 
will  be  no  great  movement  in  pulps. 

Prices  are  about  as  follows:  Bleached  sulphite,  £20- 
Easy  Bleaching  (No.  1)  £17.  10s.:  Sulphite  newsprint 
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(strong)  £16.  5;  Unbleached  Soda  No.  1  )  X.W.  5s.;  Soda 
kraft,  £14.  10s.;  Groundwood  (prompt  delivery) 
£4.  10s;  Groundwood  (dry)  £8  per  ton  |)roiiipt  delivery. 

Chemical  Research. 

A  significant  remark  ai>iirars  in  the  paper  ••Funda- 
mental Chemistry  in  Papermaking,"  by  Mr.  J.  Mac- 
donald,  D.  Sc,  read  at  the  Teehnieal  S.'ction  Confer- 
ence, it  is;  "Germany,  the  United  States,  and  Canada, 
are  actively  pro.secuting  chemical  inquiry  into  ]>aper- 
making  problems.  If  the  British  industry  is  to  main- 
tain its  place  in  the  world's  markets,  it  would  appear 
unwise  to  neglect  this  avenue  to  prof^ress. " ' 

We  have  always  been  told  that  the  British  paper  in- 
dustiy  can  hold  its  own  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
No  doubt  it  can,  but  it  wants  to  take  a  few  examples 
from  the  countries  named  by  Mr.  Macdonald  in  chemis- 
try. If  the  Technical  Section  is  doing  nothing  else  it 
is  certainly  opening  up  new  "avenues"  and  placing  the 
British  paper  industry  on  a  higher,  and  more  intellec- 
tual level.  Wc  are  living  in  a  new  area;  tiu'  principles 
of  the  Victorian  days  are  over — we  are  now  in  an  age  of 
Science. 


IMPORTANT  DISCUSSION  FOR  FORESTERS. 

Editor,  Uwip  &  Paper  Magazine. 

The  need  for  technically  trained  men  lo  handle  tlie 
many  technical  problems  involved  in  the  efficient  uti- 
lization of  forest  ])roducts  is  becoming  more  and  more 
generally  recognized.  The  scope  and  character  of  the 
training  which  should  be  received  by  men  planning  to 
specialize  in  this  field  are  discussed  in  the  report  pre- 
sented at  the  Second  National  Conference  on  Educa- 
tion in  Forestry  and  should  be  of  interest  not  onl>-  to 
educators  but  to  all  wood  users. 

Since  the  entire  sid)jeet  is  to  receive  furtlier  consid- 
eration at  the  annual  meeting  of  tlie  Society  of  Amer- 
ican Foresters  in  Tormito  ne.\t  Decembei-,  comments  by 
your  readers  with  particular  reference  to  following 
points  will  be  welcome  : 

1.  What  openings  are  there  now  and  what  openings 
will  there  be  in  the  comparatively  near  future,  in  speci- 
fic industries,  for  men  particularly  trained  to  specialize 
in  the  field  of  forest  products? 

2.  Exactly  what  will  be  the  character  of  their  work? 
:J.  Just  what  training  will  best  fit  them  for  it? 

4.  What  salaries  can  they  expect  both  at  entrance 
and  after  several  years'  experience: 

5.  IIow  can  ade((uate  opportunities  for  the  training 
of  such  men  l)est  be  provided? 

Comnu'uts  on  these  and  related  points  may  be  sent  to 
any  of  the  undersigned,  who  eon.stitute  a  sub-committee 
of  the  Educational  Committee  of  the  Socitity  of  Amer- 
ican Foresters  on  the  training  of  specialists  in  forest 
products. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Chairman,  S.T.  Dana, 

Forest  Commissioner,  Augusta,  Maine. 

Hugo  Winkenwerder.  Dean, 

College  of  I'orestry,  University  of  Washington, 

Seattle,  Wash. 

0.  'S\.  Butler,  Assistant   Director, 

Forest  Products  Laboratory, 

Madison,  Wis. 


PAPER   TRADE    BETTERMENT    CONTINUES. 

Evidences,  of  betterment  in  the  puljj  and  paper  in- 
dustry continue  to  multiply.  American  newspapers, 
the  largest  consumers  of  newsprint  in  the  world,  are 
daily  increasing  their  use  of  paj)er  from  the  low  level 
of  tiie  past  few  months.  A  decided  expansion  in  daily 
newspaper  adverfising,  much  of  which  is  of  course 
merely  seasonal,  is  apparent  and  is  likely  to  continue 
at  any  rate  until  the  close  of  the  year.  The  40-page 
daily  and  the  12(J-page  Sunday  j)aper.  which  disappear- 
etl  altogether  early  in  the  Summer,  are  again  in  tise. 
Newspaper  circulation,  dormant  for  months,  has  start- 
ed to  grow. 

One  New  York  daily  reports  an  increase  of  100,000 
over  last  yeai-.  The  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  and  its 
auxiliary  puldications  are  reported  to  be  using  30  tons 
more  newsprint  daily  than  is  being  produced  in  their 
Canadian  mills,  which  normally  exceeds  their  require- 
ments. The  "United  States  Service,"  a  business  men's, 
Aveekly  barometer,  sent  out  from  Washington,  after 
months  of  "bearish""  advice  on  tiie  paper  situation,  is 
now  ailvising  its  clients  to  purchase  and  hoard  paper 
against  lessened  supply  and  higher  prices  which  it  fore- 
sees in  the  uear  future.  The  prices  of  pulp  of  all  grades 
and  of  other  paper  making  materials  are  stiffening. 
.Mills  idle  for  some  time  are  coming  back  into  opera- 
tion. 

While  these  developments  still  leave  the  industry 
some  distance  from  the  peak  of  activity  it  enjoyed  a 
year  ago  they  are  looked  upon  as  indicating  a  much 
more  stable  condition  of  trade  in  the  near  future  and 
will,  no  doubt,  if  they  continue,  have  a  bearing  wh;  n 
it  comes  to  deciding  upon  next  year"s  ))i-ices  which  may 
not  be  much  before  the  end  of  November. 

In  regard  to  European  paper  and  its  effect  on  tlie 
American  market,  neither  American  nor  Canadian  pro- 
ducers look  upon  it  as  a  really  serious  factor.  They 
i-ecall  that  normally  tiiis  continent  is  not  a  natural 
market  for  European  ])aper  and  that  even  as  recently 
as  a  year  ago,  such  impoi-ts  were  negligible.  They 
assert  that  in  the  paper  business  conditions  are  sub- 
.ject  to  reversal  almost  over-night  and  say  that  it  would 
not  be  surprising  to  see  Etiropean  paper  disappear  from 
the  American  nuirket  with  the  same  suddenness  with 
wlii<'h  it  made  its  appearance  a  few  montlis  ago.  A 
revival  of  ])aper  consumption  in  Europe,  whicli  many 
believe  to  be  imminent,  would,  they  say.  go  a  long  way 
towards  bringing  it  about. 


Where  there  is  a  brighter,  warmer  spot  than  in  the 
sunshine  we  create  for  others?  It  is  the  secret  of 
happiness. 


GIBBS-BROWER  COMPANY  OPEN  ENGINEERING 
DEPARTMENT. 
Gibbs-Brower  Company,  261  Broatlway.  New  York 
City,  who  are  well  known  in  the  Canadian  pulp  and 
paper  field  as  general  agents  for  American  and  Euro- 
pean paper  and  pidp  null  maehiner.v  and  as  pulp  and 
pa|)er  mill  brokers,  announce  that  they  have  organized 
an  engineering  deitartnu'ut  to  enable  Ihem  to  take  care 
of  the  needs  of  different  mills  for  special  machinery. 
They  are  prepared  to  investigate  any  problem  of  manu- 
facturing or  machinery  which  the  mills  may  have  and 
give  them  a  rejiort  on  this  without  au.v  obligation  what- 
ever. They  will  then  invent,  design  and  build  suitable 
e(|uipment  to  take  care  of  requirements.  For  this 
work  they  have  associated  with  them  a  consulting 
engineer  of  high  standing  and  broad  experience  in 
paper  working  machinery  and  paper  products. 


"The  best  time  to  hold  on  is  -when  you  reach  the 
point    where    the    average    fellow    woidd    quit."' 
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The  tliirty-fifth  auiiual  convention  of  tlie  United 
Typothetae  of  America  opened  at  the  Kin^^  Edward 
hotel,  Toronto,  on  Monday  last.  Monday's  program 
comprised  a  complimentary  dinner  to  the  U.T.A.  secret- 
aries, a  conference  of  secretaries,  and  a  deiiionstration 
of  the  local  Typothetae  Bureau  services.  The  business 
convention  opened  on  Tuesdaj',  and  included  in  its  pro- 
ceedings were  meetings  of  the  Educational  Round 
Table  and  the  various  branches  and  divisions  operat- 
ing under  specialized  departments.  Mr.  William  J. 
Eyon  of  Washington,  D.C.  assisted  by  the  five  vice- 
[iresidents,  is  presiding  over  tlie  convention,  which  is 
still  in  session  as  this  goes  to  i)ress.  The  Toronto  re- 
presentation is  headed  by  Mr.  Douglas  Murray. 

An  especially  gratifying  feature  of  this  year's  con- 
vention of  the  Typothetae  is  that  it  is  on  an  exception- 
ally hirge  scale.  In  other  resix-cts,  too,  it  bids  fair,  by 
the  time  it  has  closed,  to  be  pronounced  the  most  suc- 
cessful in  the  history  of  the  organization.  Several 
hundred  of  delegates  are  in  attendance,  representing 
the  5,000  members  of  the  organization.  The  Typothetae 
of  New  York  City  luivi;  sent  100  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention, and  other  centres  are  represented  by  a  delega- 
tion of  generous  size. 

The  United  Typothetae  of  America  was  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  standards  in  the  printing  in- 
dustry. It  has  dealt  with  many  i)roblems  affecting  it, 
and  branches  of  the  organization  have  been  established 
on  all  the  large  centres  of  the  continent.  It  is  an- 
nounced that  it  will  continue  its  work  along  these 
lines  and  will  endeavor  to  lay  suclr  plans  as  will  create 
a  demand  for  more  and  better  i)rinting.  In  addition 
to  its  membershi])  of  ai)j)roximately  ,5,000  in  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  it  posseses  members  in  i\lexico, 
Australia  and  South  Africa. 

What  gives  unusiuU  interest  t(j  this  year's  conven- 
tion of  the  Typothetae  in  Toronto  is  that  it  is  i)eing 
held  in  that  city  while  the  strike  in  the  printing  trade, 
which  has  already  lasted  nearly  five  months,  still  con- 
tinues and  with  no  obvious  signs  of  its  early  termina- 
tion. The  poli(ry  on  the  side  of  the  employing  printers 
is  being  shaped  by  the  Defence  (Committee  of  the  To- 
ronto Tyitothetaeof  which  Dr.  S.  W.  Fallis,  steward 
of  the  Methodist  liookroom,  is  chairman.  Tlie  men's 
organization.  Local  No.  91,  International  Typograpli- 
ical  Union,  is  taking  advantage  of  the  assembling  of 
the  Typothetae  in  convention  to  issue  some  very  effect- 
ively-written and  strikingly-printed  advertisements  in 
the  Toronto  pa|)ers. giving  reasons  for  the  men's  demand 
for  a  forty-four  hour  working  week,  -whic^h  accord- 
ing to  one  advertisement,  will  result  in  (among  other 
good  things)  "further  improved  printing  at  no  added 
cost".  Of  course  it  is  on  this  very  point  that  the 
Toronto  Typothet&e  .join  issue  with  the  strikers. 

Mention  was  recently  made  in  these  columns  of  tlu' 
action  entered  by  the  Ontario  Provincial  Government 
against  the  Russell  Timber  Company,  of  Port  Arthur, 
Ont.,  in  respect  of  reimbursement  for  timber  alleged 
to  have  been  wrongfully  taken  by  the  latter.  The  ease 
has  now  been  settled  out  of  court,  the  terms  of  settle- 


ment including  the  payment  into  court  by  the  Companx 
of  a  sum  of  .$37,500  together  with  interest  to  date  from 
the  date  of  the  Timber  Commission's  findings,  and  the 
sale  by  auction  of  2,000  coi-ds  of  pulpwood,  from  the 
proceeds  of  which  sale,  $17,500  is  to  be  paid  to  the 
Government  and  the  lialauce  to  be  retained  bj'  the  Com- 
pany. 

The  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  which  recently 
declared  the  regular  quarterly  dividends  of  two  per 
cent,  on  both  common  and  preferred  stock,  has  opened 
its  own  pulp  mill  at  Cornwall,  Ont.,  which  step,  it  an- 
nounces, will  enable  it  "to  control  the  development  of 
our  product  from  standing  timber  to  the  finished  sheet 
of  paper."  The  Company  adds:  "The  mill  itself  is  of 
the  most  modern  construction,  and  contains  the  last 
word  in  equii)ment  necessary  for  the  i)roduction  of  a 
standardized  quality  of  high-grade  pulj).  In  addition 
to  the  mill,  our  own  electrolytic  bleach  plant  will  soon 
be  producing  our  own  bleacli.  A  further  addition  is 
nuide  in  a  filtration  plant,  whicli  will  ensure  for  the 
l)roduction  of  Beaver  S  |)apers,  a  purity  of  water  sup- 
))ly  unsurpassed  in  quality.  The  very  source  of  our 
water,  the  St.  Lawrence  i-iver,  is  one  of  the  purest  cour- 
ses of  water  in  the  world  for  this  gi'ade  of  stock." 

A  large  area  of  pulp  timber  is  being  offered  for  sale 
by  tender  by  the  British  Columbia  Government.  It  is 
situated  near  Prince  George,  B.C..  and  a  proviso 
attached  to  the  sale  is  that  at  least  $350,000  must  be 
expended  within  three  years  of  purchase. 

It  is  believed  that  the  United  States  Commission  to 
visit  Canada  respective  what  is  termed  the  i)ulpwooil 
"embargo"  will  shortly  be  appointed  by  President 
Harding.  Sir  George  Poster,  the  out-going  Minister 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  gave  assurances,  before  quit- 
ting office,  that  everything  should  be  done  to  facilitate 
the  woi'k  of  the  Commission.  Hut  it  seems  tiiat  the 
conferences  which  the  Commission  will  hold  in  this 
country  will  be  with  lepreseutatives  of  the  Dominion 
Government.  It  is  certain  that  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ments, in  Ontario  and  Quebc,  are  the  bodies  most 
intimately  concerned  with  the  question.  For  it  is 
regulations  fif  the  Governments  of  those  Provinces 
which  prohibit  the  export  of  pulpwood  in  unmanufact- 
ureil  form  from  Crown  lands  situate  therein.  In  any 
case  there  is  a  strong  sentiment  that  these  Provincial 
regulations  should  not  be  abrogated,  or  even  modified, 
in  the  circumstances  in  which  Canada  finds  herself  to- 
day in  the  matter  of  the  depletion  of  her  forest  resour- 
ces. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Paper 
Trade  Association  was  held  in  Montreal  on  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  of  last  week.     The  meeting  was  impor 
tant   and  interesting  and  the  attendance  was  gratify- 
iiigly  representative. 

Mr.  John  Wolstenholme  is  visiting  Canada  in  the 
interest  of  Charles  Walmsley  &  Co.,  of  whicli  lie  i-« 
managing  director. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Dawe,  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Association  made  a  business  trip  to  Chicago  this 
week,  Mhen  he  delivered  an  address. 
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UMTED  STATES  T^OTES 


Acconli7ig:  to  a.  hiillctiii  rroiii  the  Wasliiiitrton,  D.('. 
.  lieadqiiarters  of  the  Xatiniial  (ifof,'rai)lii('al  Society, 
Siaiii,  as  indicali'd  liy  tlii'  rctuMit  sliipmciit  of  i)aper 
making-  iiiafliimM'y  from  tlic  Ihiifcd  States,  is  ])r('par- 
iii};  to  cntor  tlic  ])appr  iiiainifactiiriiiy  field.  Tiie  jilaiit 
siiipped  to  liaiifik(d<  is  intended  for  experimentation 
with  siu'h  raw  materials  as  rice  straw  and  native 
sjTasses  and,  in  the  view  of  the  Geographic  Society,  this 
progressive  step  is  more  eliaracteristic  of  Siam's  civil- 
ization than  the  white  elephants  or  little  boys  smoking 
big  cigars  popularly  associated  with  the  Asiatic  king- 
dom. 

l^ailway  projjosals  to  increase  transcontinental 
freight  rates  on  Jnniber  and  forest  prodnets  moving 
from  Oregon,  Washington,  Utah  and  Idaho  to  El  Paso, 
Texas,  by  25  per  cent,  were  held  not  justified  in  a  find- 
ing of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The  com- 
mission declined  also  to  consider  a  request  for  an  in- 
crease in  lumber  freight  rates  from  intermediate  points, 
amounting  to  ;«  1/3  per  cent.  The  rates  never  have 
been  in  effect,  having  been  proposed  by  railroads  June 
1.  and  suspended  by  the  commission. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  in  a  recent  issue  carries  a 
report  from  Perth,  Australia,  telling  of  the  making  of 
a  good  grade  of  paper  from  the  common  eucalyptus 
tree,  the  result  of  successful  experiments  in  West  Aus- 
tralia. Various  state  governments  and  private  inter- 
ests, the  report  says,  have  contributed  upwards  of 
$100,000  for  the  erection  of  plants,  for  the  installation 
of  machinery,  and  for  further  investigation  into  tlie 
matter. 

Many  of  Chicago's  printing  firms  have  indicated 
their  belief  that  there  will  be' an  increased  demand  for 
printing  Avith  the  approach  of  the  Christmas  season. 
Quite  a  little  advertising  matter  is  expected  by  the 
printing  trades  in  Chicago  and  as  but  few  of  them  have 
any  amoiuit  of  pajier  stock  on  hand,  this  demand  should 
be  reflected  in  increased  i)aper  orders. 

U.  M.  Waite,  president  of  the  Argo  Paper  Mills  Com- 
I)any  at  Gloucester,  N.  .]..  is  personally  supervising 
slrnctural  changes  in  the  old  (iloucester  plant.  The 
mill  is  being  remodelled  foi'  tlie  iiroduetion  of  news- 
print for  the  "North  American"  and  "Record,''  Phi- 
ladelphia dailies,  and  present  plans  call  for  the  install- 
ation of  machinery  by  mid-November  so  that  operations 
nuiy  be  begun  at  the  earliest  date  possible. 

The  Caleo  Chemical  Company  has  secured  the  ser 
i(;es  of  Charles  E.  Foster  to  take  charge  of  its  New 
England  sales  department.  Mr.  Foster,  who  has  had 
wide  experience  in  both  mill  and  sales  work,  has  assum- 
ed his  duties  at  the  Boston  office  of  the  company  where 
a  slock  of  the  entire  line  of  Calco  colors  is  carried  for 
tlie  convenience  of  the  New  England  trade. 

Recent  changes  in  personnel  announced  by  the  Amer- 
ican Writing  Paper  Company,  TTolyoke.  Mass.,  have 
brought  to  that  ciuieern's  forces  R.  P.  Wood,  formerly 
of  the  R.  P.  Wood  Advertising  Agency,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  Mr.  Wood  will  be  located  in  the  Philadelphia 
territoi\y  where  he  will  co-operate  with  the  Garrett- 
Buchanan  Company,  the  Philadelphia  Eagle-A  ser\-ice 


de])ai'tnu'nt  of  general  service  of  the  American  Writing 
Pajici*  Compan.A'.  lias  been  transferi'cd  from  Philadcl- 
j>liia  to  Albaii>. 

(rcrmans  in  .South  American  countries  arc  said  to  l>c 
selling  sul|)liite  bond  |)a])er  for  about  6  cents  a  pound. 
-Most  of  the  high  grade  companies  in  America  can  sell 
the  same  material  there  at  no  less  than  11.5  to  12.5 
cents  a  pound.  This  news  is  contained  in  a  letter  re- 
ceived b.v  a  large  New  York  concern  from  a  correspond- 
ent in  Rio  De  Janeiro. 

The  Babbitt-Kelley  Company,  Inc.,  recently  organiz- 
ed in  Vermont  to  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  papei-. 
luis  acquired  th  emanila  mill  and  manila  manufactur- 
ing dcjjartment  of  the  Robertson  Paj^er  Comj)any.  a 
firm  that  has  operated  in  Bellows  Falls.  \'t.  for  the  past 
twenty  years.  Frederick  H.  Babbitt,  its  head,  has 
gradimlly  improved  the  Robertson  Company's  equip- 
ment during  the  term  of  his  control.  lie  is  president 
of  the  new  Habbitt-Kelley  Company,  and  associated 
with  him  is  Herbert  T.  Kelley  who  is  secretary-treas- 
ui-er. 

J.  W.  Quiml)y  has  been  appointed  Eastern  sales 
manager  for  tlic  liardeen  Pajier  C(nnpany.  of  Otsego. 
Mich.  An  office  has  been  opened  by  ilr.  Quimby  at 
200  Fifth  Aenue,  New  York,  from  which  he  will  handle 
coated  and  uncoated  book  and  lithograph  paper,  litho- 
graph blanks,  post-card  and  translni-ent.  together  witii 
clay-coated  box  board. 

The  \'alatie.  N.  Y.  proi)crty  known  as  the  Centennial 
Mills  has  been  taken  over  by  Mr.  Robert  P.  Richmond, 
who  will  again  take  up  the  manufacture  of  liglit  straw 
ivrapping  jjajiei-  for  the  export  and  domestic  use,  ]iro- 
ducing  the  same  quality  paper  he  has  nuidc  for  over 
fifty  years. 

The  recently  failed  American  Papcrboard  ('(unpan.v. 
Inc.,  successor  to  the  Natioual  Folding  Box  and  Pajier 
Comjiany,  of  Albany  and  Ballston  Sjia.,  N.Y.,  carrieil 
liabilities  of  .^193.759.69  as  against  assets  of  .$1.59,779, 
according  to  the  schedule  in  bankrupte.v  filed  with  the 
Federal  court  in  Utica,  N.Y.  The  business  of  the  Na- 
tional Folding  Box  and  Paper  ('ompan.\-  was  taken  over 
b.v  the  Anu'rican  Papcrboard  Compan\-.  -lune  lli.  1920. 
with  a  capital  of  .$2.50,000. 


Among  Canadian  mills  which  have  recently  increas- 
ed their  eapacit.\",  nienti(ni  sliould  be  made  of  the  Kin- 
Icith  Paper  ^lills,  whose  plant  at  St.  Catharine's  Ont.. 
has  been  increased  in  capacit.v  to  twenty-five  tons  a 
da.v  of  book  and  writing  papers.  The  concern  has  add- 
ed twelve  new  dryers  and  another  set  of  press  rolls  to 
its  No.  2  machine. 

A  pulpwood  loader,  owned  by  !Mr.  C.  -T.  Bliss,  en- 
gaged in  loading  a  steamer  with  pul4iwood  in  Nipigon 
Harbor,  was  destroyed  by  fire,  Oct.  6. 

Mend)ers  recently  elected  by  the  Technical  Section 
of  the  Canadian  Pulp  &  Paper  .\ssociation  are  : 
William  J.  Bolger,  Brompton  Pulp  i*c  Paper  Co. ;  George 
Robertson,  Beaver  Board  Co..  and  Herbert  Kennedy, 
Ru-ber-oid  Felt  Co. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  15th  Oct. — Progre.ssive  betterment  has  eoii- 
timicd  to  ck'scribc  tlu'  coiiditioii  oi'  the  paper  iiulusti'v. 
in  nearly  all  its  lines  and  branches,  during  the  i)ast 
week.  TJiei'e  were  some  who  were  inclined  to  view  the 
improvement  which  is  now  in  prog^ress,  when  its  first 
sijirns  were  manifested  some  weeks  ago,  as  a  mere 
"fhirry" — a  "flash  in  the  pan",  as  it  were.  P>ut  from 
the  outset,  that  was  nofl  the  view  taken  of  it  in  these 
columns.  Its  very  slowness,  in  its  early  stages,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  it  was  remarkabl.y  wide  in  its  scope, 
seemed  to  point  to  the  fact  that  it  was  destined  to  be 
sure.  Moreover,  this  view  received  confirmation  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  betterment  of  conditions  in 
the  paper  industry  was  coincident  with  an  imjirove- 
ment  in  genei'al  commercial  conditions.  For  stress  has, 
in  tlicse  (■(iliiiinis,  persistently  and  consistently  been 
hiid  on  the  fact  that,  until  business  generally  picked 
up,  no  rclialilc  betterment  could  be  looked  for  in  the 
jiaper  iiulustry,  and  if  ami  when  it  did  exhibit  signs 
of  impi-ovement.  as  jiart  and  parcel  of  a  general  trade 
i-evival  then  such  improvement  would  be  marked  by 
stability',  if  also  by  a  certain  slowness.  At  the  same 
linn',  while  it  was  essential,  in  order  to  acquire  the 
)iecded  stability,  that  the  paper  trade  revival  should 
accompany  ami  form  part  of  a  general  trade  revival, 
it  was  obvious  that  there  were  reasons  such  as  the  de- 
pletion of  stocks,  in  the  hands  of  consumers  and  job- 
bers, in  so  many  lines  of  paper,  which  would  cause  the 
betterment  in  the  paper  industry,  once  it  set  in,  to 
assume  larger  proportionate  dimensions  than  the 
betterment  in  many  other  lines  of  commerce  and  manu- 
facture. Such  reasons  ai'e,  i)lainl\',  operating  now. 
Xcai'ly  all  industries  are  showing  signs  of  climbing 
upwards  again  to  the  normal  standards  of  a  sane  and 
stable  commercial  life  —  ami  the  ])a|)('r  industry  is 
climbing  faster  than  many. 

Buying  generally  is  by  no  nu>ans  of  the  "hand  to 
month"  description  which  characterized  it  a  couple  of 
nmntlis  ago.  But,  even  now,  in  too  many  lines,  orders 
arc  not  as  satisfactory  as  they  should  be  in  point  of 
magnitude.  One  realizes  that,  ,just  here,  the  human 
(Mpiatiou  enters  into  the  matter.  The  reason  why 
orders  are  not  larger  is  because  absolute  confidence  in 
the  market  has  not  yet  been  fully  regained.  In  con- 
nection with  this  question  of  confidence  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  emphasize  what  was  said  last  week  with  re- 
gai-d  to  under-cutting  of  prices  by  .jobbers.  The  con- 
dition of  stabilization,  wliich  is  so  eminently  desirable, 
is  essential  to  the  full  I'estoration  of  confidence,  and 
loyalty,  on  the  part  of  wholesalers,  to  re-sale  prices, 
■>v()uld  do  a  whole  lot  in  the  direction  of  bringing  aliout 
stai)ilization. 

PUIjP. — The  pulp  market  has  disi)layed  a  little  more 
liveliness  latel.v.  An  increasing  firmness  in  prices  also 
gives  ground  for  a  little  more  satisfaction.  There  has 
certainly  been  sonu'  stiffening  iii  the  demand  for  chem- 
ical pidp.  Some  consumers  are  showing  a  tendency 
to  lay  in  stocks  for  future  use.  Quite  a  demand  has 
been  exhibited  for  kraft  ])ul])  at  $().")  a  ton. 

NKWSI'KIXT.      Tlic    demand    for    newsprint    is    ex- 


panding. The  reason  f<n-  tliis  is  to  be  found  in  the  im- 
provement in  general  trade  conditions  which  is  making 
a  larger  demand  on  newspaper  space  for  advertising, 
and  the  approaching  electoral  camj)aign  will  do  some- 
thing considei'able  to  increase  the  consumption  of 
newsprint.  Were  it  not  for  the  uncertainty  as  to 
future  price,  as  to  which  something  was  said  last  week, 
and  which  will  ))robably  cease  to  manifest  itself  ere 
long,  there  would  be  less  hesitation  in  placing  orders 
of  magnitude  As  it  is,  consumption  of  newsprint  is 
unmistakably  on  the  increase — and  will  be  sharply  so 
before  many  moons.  On  the  whole,  the  newsprint  in- 
dustry of  Canada  has  great  cause  to  pride  itself  on  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  ])assed  through  a  critical  period 
of  acute  depression.  As  Mr.  (Jeorge  II.  ilead,  president 
of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  ^lills,  Ltd.,  justly 
said  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  directors  of  that 
Company,  the  other  day,  Canada  is  fortunate  in  having 
for  one  of  its  basic  and  greatest  industries  the  news- 
print paper  busine.s.s.  It  has  operated  throughout  the 
period  of  depi'ession,  at  a  production  of  something  like 
eighty  per  cent,  capacity — a  larger  percentage  of  pro- 
ituction  than  any  other  industry  comparable  with  it  in 
size. 

BOOK  PAPKKS.— The  improvement  in  the  demand 
in  book  pajjcrs  is  now  a  clearly  defined  one.  Particu- 
larly is  this  improvement  noticeable  as  regards  the 
superior  grades.  Orders  are  coming  in  in  greater 
numbers  than  for  some  time,  and  many  of  these  are 
considerably  largTr  in  individual  size  than  had  form- 
erly been  the  case  for  a  long  while.  ]\Iany  orders  are 
for  immediate  delivery  which  seems  to  argue  that 
stocks  have  bt^come  unusually  de])leted.  If  this  be  the 
case  (and  there  are  many  reasons  for  judging  that  it 
is)  then  the  outlook  in  the  near  future  must  be  reganl- 
ed  as  highly  eiu-ouragiug.  It  is  said  that  present  prices 
will  bold. 

COATED  PAPER.— Manufacturers  are  increasing 
their  output  of  coated  paper  in  response  to  an  increas- 
ing demand.  The  outlook  is  considered  to  liave  dis- 
tinctlv  improed. 

WRAPPING  PAPERS.— The  demand  for  wrapping 
papers  continues  to  exi)and.  In  its  kraft  aspect,  the 
situation  is  excellent.  More  than  once,  recently,  the 
writer  has  heard  the  representative  of  one  large  mill 
emphasize  the  necessity  of  ordering  now  and  avoiding 
the  Christmas  rush.  The  outlook  for  domestic  trade  is 
good,  and  the  prospects  for  export  trade  are  decidedly 
tinctlv  improved. 

TISSUES  AX!)  TOILETS.— Ti.ssues  and  toilets  are 
still  in  fairly  satisfactory  demand.  That  for  tissues, 
which  is  on  the  increase,  is  significant  as  showing  evi- 
dence of  a  betterment  in  general  trade  conditions.  For 
it  means  that  trade  in  textiles  and  so  forth  is  looking 
up.  Of  the  same  satisfactory  nature  is  the  volume  of 
trade  that  persists  in  pai)er  boxes. 

BOARD. — The  board  situation  is  reported  a.s  being 
a  good  deal  better  now  than  it  has  been  for  a  long  time. 
Orders  are  coming  in  much  better  and  this  has  had  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  demand  on  paper  stock  and 
sending  up  the  jirice  of  the  latter.     A  higher  price  for 
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board  is  pretty  sure  to  obtain  shortly.  The  better 
flemand  for  all  grades  of  waste  paper  which  has  been 
exiiibited,  and  of  which  mention  was  made  last  week, 
continues  to  be  e.xhiiiited.  Altofiether,  it  looks  as 
though  there  should  be  some  prood  Ijusiuess  doing  in 
the  ensuing  months,  as  regards  hoard  and  papi'r  waste. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  October  15. —  (Special  Correspondence). 

Activity  in  the  papei'  industry  is  steadily  on  the 
climb,  aud  business  has  undergone  further  expansion 
this  week.  Practically  every  report  received,  whether 
from  manufacturer,  jobber  or  dealer  in  papermaking 
raw  material,  is  of  an  encouraging  character,  and  the 
market  seems  to  be  getting  into  a  livelier  condition 
each  day.  Mills  which  have  been  ninniug  at  greatly 
reduced  schedule  for  many  months  are  gradually  in- 
creasing their  operations  until  a  fair  percentage  are 
now  working  full,  and  a  bullish  feature  of  the  situa- 
ation  is  that  manufacturers  are  finding  a  ready  outlet 
for  virtually  all  the  paper  they  are  producing.  In- 
formation gleaned  from  the  jobbing  trade  is  generally 
that  consumers  are  placing  orders  for  the  various 
grades  of  paper  in  by  far  larger  number  than  in  a 
long  time  and  that  the  volume  of  orders  is  constantly 
increasing.  Printers,  publishers,  paper  box  manufac- 
turers, and  numerous  other  large  consumers  of  paper 
and  paper  board  are  once  again  replenishing  stocks, 
being  attracted  into  the  market  both  by  the  turn  in  the 
trend  of  paper  prices  from  downward  to  upward  and 
also  by  the  necessity  of  larger  supplies. 

Improvement  in  the  book  paper  trade  during  the 
past  few  days  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding  market 
features.  Book  paper  mills  are  said  to  be  obtaining  a 
large  volume  of  business  than  in  a  lengthy  period,  and 
the  gradual  upswing  in  quotations  is  bringing  buyers 
more  actively  into  view,  as  would  be  expected  under 
the  ruling  circumstances.  There  is  little  question  that 
the  downtrend  in  book  paper  prices  up  to  a  short  while 
ago  kept  many  publishers  and  printers  from  buying, 
and  now  that  mill  quotations  are  firndy  on  the  rise, 
consumers  are  flocking  into  the  market  to  lay  in  stocks 
and  to  otherwise  cover  requirements.  A  well  known 
mill  agent  in  New  York  who  represents  several  of  the 
largest  producers  of  book  paper  in  the  States  yester- 
day asserted  that  the  last  two  weeks  have  been  the 
busiest  he  has  experienced  this  year,  and  that  the 
amount  of  business  he  had  done  in  this  time  easily 
exceeded  that  of  a  two-months'  period  during  the  .sum- 
mer. This  is  cited  as  illustrating  how  matters  in  the 
book  paper  trade  have  improved. 

Prices  on  l)ook  papers  are  higher.  A  majority  of 
mills  are  quoting  6.25  cents  per  pound  on  machine 
finished  book  f.o.b.  mill,  Mhich  brings  the  average  cost 
delivered  New  York  up  to  around  (!.7.')  cents,  ("oated 
and  enameled  Ivook  is  quoted  at  8..'i0  cents  at  the  mill, 
with  some  nuuiufacturers  asking  more  on  better 
grades,  while  supei'  book  paper  is  quoted  at  (i.Tf)  cents 
at  the  mill. 

Wrapping  papers  are  enjoying  a  tirisU  demand.  The 
volume  of  business  is  below  normal,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  is  a  snap  to  the  denuind  that  makes  for  a 
lively  market  condition,  and  in  the  aggregate  con- 
sumers are  absorbing  large  amounts  of  paper,  especial- 
ly kraft  wrapping.  Prices  are  firm  with  an  upward 
tendency.  No.  1  domestic  kraft  is  freely  bringing  6.25 
cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  some  mills  are 
securing    better    than    this    price,    particularly    those 


situated  a  good  way  off  from  this  consuming  centre 
and  who  have  to  shoulder  a  heavier  freight  rate.. 

Fine  papers  are  steadily  picking  up  in  demand. 
Jobbers  are  buying  in  a  consistent  manner,  and  the 
upward  trend  of  mill  quotations  is  attracting  a  good 
deal  of  speculative  buying,  .speculative  in  the  sen.se  of 
consumers  and  jobbers  anticipating  forward  needs  and 
l)lacing  ordei's  accordingly.  Tissue  pa|)ers  are  in  good 
demand  and  firm  in  price,  with  .\o.  1  white  tissue 
quoted  by  Tuills  at  an  average  of  90  cents  per  ream 
f.o.b.  New  York.  Coarse  tissues  are  in  relatively  larger 
demand  than  fine  tissue,  and  mills  making  these  grades 
of  paper  are  busily  engaged  filling  commitments. 

The  newsprint  situation  is  firm  but  without  fresh 
feature.  Demand  from  publishers  is  consistent  and  is 
slowly  but  surely  growing,  and  is  likely  to  continue 
so  until  the  end  of  the  year,  as  between  now  and  New 
Years  is  ordinarily  the  period  of  hea\He.st  consuiu]itiou 
of  pi-int  paper.  Spot  newsprint  in  standard  rolls  is 
.selling  at  4.25  to  4.50  cents  per  pound  at  mills,  with 
foreign  paper  offered  at  lower  levels. 

Box  boards  of  all  varieties  are  moving  well  and  at 
firming  prices.  Plain  chip  is  fetching  between  $37.50 
and  $40  per  ton  f.o.b.  New  York  and  filled  new  board 
between  $40  and  $42.50,  with  box  manufacturers  buy- 
ing in  a  fairly  regular  way.  Leading  producers  have 
announced  an  advance  of  10  per  cent  in  prices  on  clay 
coated  folding  box  boards  this  week,  and  patent  coated 
boards  are  up  about  $5  a  ton  from  former  j)rices  levels. 

GROUND  WOOD.— There  is  a  steady  demand  for 
ground  wood  and  prices  hold  firm.  Various  consumers 
are  in  the  market  for  supplies — newsprint  manufact- 
urers are  absorbing  comparatively  large  tonnages,  tissue 
paper  mills  are  buying  in  good  volume,  and  wrapping 
and  board  producers  also  are  taking  their  usual  pro- 
portion of  mechanical  pulp.  Considerable  talk  is 
heard  in  the  trade  anent  the  decreasing  stocks  at 
grinding  mills,  it  being  stated  that  the  average  grinder 
is  shipping  out  more  pulp  today  that  he  is  making,  and 
this  has  a  strengthening  influence  on  the  market.  How- 
ever, the  real  sustaining  factor  is  that  consuniei"s  are 
buj^iug,  and  indications  aie  that  should  demand  fur- 
ther broaden,  pulp  values  would  undergo  additional  en- 
hancement. 

Around  $30  per  ton  at  grinding  plants  is  the  price 
commonly  named  by  domestic  producers,  with  some  re- 
ported asking  higher  figures.  Now  and  then  an  offer- 
ing of  imported  ground  wood  at  $28  a  ton  or  there- 
abouts ex  the  dock  at  American  Atlantic  ports  is  noted, 
but  there  docs  not  appear  to  be  very  much  foreign 
ground  wood  available.  Moreover,  it  is  stated  that 
lu'oducers  on  the  other  side  have  marked  uii  their  quo- 
tations to  a  point  where  importers  cannot  afford  to 
book  orders  at  under  $30  on  the  dock  here. 

CIIEMIC.Mi  PULP.— Th.'  chemical  wood  pulp  mar- 
ket has  developed  little  or  no  new  feature  this  week. 
There  is  a  moderate  amount  of  business  current ;  paper 
manufacturers  are  generally  reported  as  absorbing  fair 
lots  of  different  grades  of  puli>.  but  conservative  mem- 
bers of  the  trade  frankly  say  that  the  movement  into 
consuming  channels  is  still  considerably  below  normal 
volume.  Prices  are  holding  steady,  with  an  incdiuation 
toward  higher  levels,  though,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
]iorts  are  received  off  and  on  of  a  lot  of  this  or  that 
gi-ade  of  pulp  being  placed  on  the  market  at  conces- 
sions in  price.  Kraft  continues  to  be  the  firmest  item, 
with  sellers  of  both  tlomestic  and  foreign  kraft  wanting 
at  least  2.75  cents  per  pound  for  No.   1  quality  ki-aft. 
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TRAD  E-/n  ARK- 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose  Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite.  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Fmland.  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites.  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

— ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingfors,  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kmds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown  and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 
Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to  our  qualities  and  prices! 


WOOD 


TAAOC 


MARK 


v™/ 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 

Nf.^JORK  OFFICE:  ^  ClflCAGO  OFFICE: 

18  East  41st  Street.  1932  Conway  Building. 

Telephone  :  Murray  Hill  4246-47  Telephone:  Main  1770-71. 
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Bleached  sulphite  is  quoted  at  around  4  ceuts  a  pound 
f.o.b.  domestic  pulp  mills  or  ex  dock,  although  one  New- 
York  importing  concern  is  said  to  be  offering  strictlj- 
No.  1  foreign  bleached  at  ;5.8n  cents.  Unbleached  sul- 
phite of  foreign  origin  and  No.  1  (piality  is  quoted  at 
'2.50  cents,  domestic  soda  liulj)  at  4.25  cents  and  news 
grade  sulphite  at  from  2.50  cents  upwards,  depending 
on  the  quality  of  the  pulp  involved, 

RAGS. — Papermaking  rags  continue  to  advance  in 
price.  Signs  are  not  wanting  that  the  rise  of  i)rices  is 
due  in  a  large  measure  to  trading  among  dealers,  near- 
ly eveiyone  of  whom  is  very  bullishly  inclined  and  who 
looks  for  higher  nuirket  levels,  yet  it  must  be  said  that 
mills  have  increased  their  buying,  particularly  of  cer- 
tain grades.  Roofing  rags  are  moving  freely  toward 
mills  at  1  to  1.10  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  shipping  points 
for  No.  1  packing  in  the  East  and  at  as  high  as  1.35 
cents  at  dealers'  point  in  the  Middle  West.  Old  whites 
are  stiffening  in  price,  with  repacked  No.  1  whites  held 
at  around  5.50  cents  at  shipping  points,  and  No.  2  re- 
packed at  3.25  to  3.50  cents.  New  white  shirt  cuttings 
also  are  a  strong  item,  and  dealers  in  New  York  are 
reported  demanding  11  cents  a  pound  and  higher  for 
No.  1  ])acking.  In  fact,  all  grades,  of  new  cuttings  are 
firmly  held  at  prices  which  paper  mills  in  frequent 
cases  decline  to  pay.  The  bulk  of  demand  from  mills 
is  for  bleachable  rags,  and  it  is  understood  that  much 
flifficulty  is  being  experienced  with  some  rags  which 
are  being  shipped  in  by  dealers  containing  German 
dyes  M-hich  hold  so  fast  that  the  rags  do  not  bleach 
properly  for  consumers'  purposes. 

PAPER  STOCK.— The  mild  boom  in  <ild  |)apcr  con- 
tinues and  prices  are  still  strongly  on  the  uptrend. 
Dealers  and  packers  are  quoting  all  manner  of  prices 
to  mills  and  in  many  cases  seem  to  have  forgotten  all 
about  the  proportion  of  values,  naming  such  figures 
that  paper  and  board  mills  are  declared  to  be  turning 
to  wood  pulp.  As  an  example,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
mills  can  buy  a  sizeable  tonnage  of  No.  1  soft  white 
shavings  in  New  York  at  less  than  3.75  cents  a  pound 
f.o.b.  this  city.  Siinilai'ly,  hard  white  shavings  are 
held  at  a  very  high  levels,  most  dealers  asking  4.25 
cents,  or  but  a  trifle  less,  for  No.  1  packing  in  round 
lots.  Old  books  and  magazines  are  quoted  at  1.60 
cents,  folded  newspapers  at  70  to  75  cents  a  hundred 
pounds.  No.  1  mixed  paper  at  50  to  55  cents,  white 
blank  news  cuttings  at  2  cents,  old  No.  1  kraft  paper  at 
2.25  cents,  and  dump  mixed  paper  at  40  cents.  Dealers 
contend  that  they  are  not  beginning  to  get  usual 
amounts  of  old  paper  from  print  shops  and  other  sour- 
ces of  sup]ily,  and  assert  that  the  active  demand  from 
mills  warrants  their  getting  the  high  prices  asked. 


Old)  liOl'K  AND  lUGGING.— The  old  rope  market 
is  firm  and  No.  1  manila  rope  is  readily  selling  to  paper 
mills  at  around  4.50  cents  per  pound  at  shipping  points, 
with  some  dealers  reporting  receiving  slightl.v  higher 
prices.  Old  bagging  is  in  somewhat  better  demand 
and  No.  1  scrap  bagging  is  generally  lield  by  sellers  at 
around  a  cent  per  pound,  with  No.  1  scrap  gunny 
quoted  at  1.10  to  1.15  cents  aiul  roofing  bagging  at  60 
to  65  cents  a  hundred. 


PAPER  AND  PRINT  AT  LEIPZIG  FAIR. 

Business  in  the  paper  .section  of  the  Leipzig  Fair  is 
described  as  only  moderate.  The  two  principal  build- 
ings devoted  to  tlie  jiajjcr  industry  were  fully  occupied. 
At  numerous  places  worked-up  paper  of  the  most  vari- 
ed shapes  could  be  .'ieen.  In  the  cardboard  and  pack- 
ing material  .sections  a  large  choice  of  cardboard  arti- 
cles, ranging  from  the  plain  hard  paper  roll  to  sweet 
boxes  lined  with  velvet  and  silk,  were  exhibited.  There 
is  a  general  tendency  to  manufacture  folding  boxes  for 
articles  allowing  of  easy  transport-.  Several  tj'pes  were 
displayed,  among  others  the  "Dowa  Box"  and  the 
•'Patent  K  Box." 

In  the  letter  jiaper  cassettes  a  brisk  business  was 
done,  preference  being  given  to  articles  of  first  class 
quality  paper.  Among  accotuitants"  books,  the  so  cal- 
led American  daybooks  were  in  particular  demand,  but 
but  lower  priced  books  also  met  with  a  ready  sale- 

Among  decorations  for  tables,  walls,  lamps,  etc., 
there  were  lamp-shades  of  crepe-paper,  flower  jiot  cov- 
ers of  plaited  crepe  bands,  sweet  bags,  travelling  bags 
and  all  kinds  of  imitation  stuffs,  such  as  tablecover.s, 
napkins,  etc.,  in  coloured  crepe-paper;  it  is  true  that 
the  large  transactions  expected  were  not  effected,  but 
the  business  done  was  satisfactory. 

In  block  calendars  business  was  good,  and  a  parti- 
cularly lively  trade  was  done  in  artistic  advertising 
calendars.  Business  in  view-cards,  writing  materials,- 
and  school  requisites  was  slow.  For  foi-eign  countries 
stylish  notepaper,  blotting-pads,  i)icture  post-cards,  and 
artistic  prints  met  with  a  good  sale. — World's  Paper 
Trade  IJeview. 


Jlr.  John  ^latth?w.s,  ])rominenfly  identified  with  the 
exjiort  gaper  business  for  a  number  of  years  lias  asso- 
ciated himself  with  Parsons  &  Whitteniore,  Inc..  com- 
mencing October  17th.  ilr.  iMatthews"  experience  in 
the  export  paper  trade  is  well  known  and  his  associa- 
tion with  Parsons  i^t  Whittemore  should  further 
strengthen  their  world  wide  sales  organization. 


Scandinavian    American  Trading  Co. 

!i311 

50  E.  42nd  STREET  telephones  8312  murray  hill  NEW   YORK 

lolo 

Ground  Wood 


Write  us  when' 
you  ha-ve  any 
surplus  of 


Bleached  or  Un- 
bleached. We  are 
always  in  the  mar- 
ket. 
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Durabla  Asbestos  Sheet  Packing  effects  big  econo- 
mies because  it  meets  every  packing  requirement. 
With  Durabla,  only  half  the  usual  thickness  is  requir- 
ed. It  does  not  deteriorate  in  stock,  and  when  pro- 
perly fitted  may  be  used  again.  Durabla  is  not  af- 
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excessive  vibration.  You  save  money  by  using 
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DIiAWINd    BLOOD. 


There  is  the  old  adage  that  one  cannot  get  blood  from 
a  stone,  but  we  know  from  experience  that  one  can  draw 
blood  with  a  stone  if  the  aim  is  good  enough.  These 
few  lines  are  frankly  intended  to  be  a  stone  thi'own  with 
the  deliberate  intention  of  drawing  blood.  The  blood 
we  want  in  tliis  ease  is  life  blood  for  the  Technical  Sec- 
tion and  by  this  we  mean  interesting  papeis  and  lively 
discussion  for  the  annual  meeting  that  will  take  place 
in  January. 

There  are  a  number  of  members  who  ai-e  known  to 
have  solved,  or  to  be  working  on,  |)roblems  that  ai'e  of 
importance  and  interest  to  the  wliole  industry  and  it 
would  be  comparatively  easy  for  tiiese  gentlemen  tn 
put  their  lesults  in  the  form  of  papers  tf)  be  read  at  the 
meeting.  The  vigor  and  the  success  of  the  Canadian 
Technical  Section  arc  directly  dependent  upon  the  in- 
terest taken  in  the  regular  meetings  and  the  work  done 
between  times  by  faithful  {-ommittees.  It  might  be  said 
that  the  committee  work  is  the  bone  and  the  papers  and 
discussions  the  blcod  of  the  Section.  Both  are  required. 
The. success  of  our  Canadian  Technical  Section  is  some- 
what envied  by  our  confreres  in  otluM'  count:  ies  ami 
the  fellowship  and  coi-diality  of  oui-  meetings  are  widel.v 
known.  In  s))ite  of  the  high  staiulard  that  is  being 
maintained,  it  is  possible  to  improve  even  upon  the  good 
record  already  set.  To  do  so,  in  fact,  even  id  inainlain 
our  place  as  a  scientific  organization,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  the  active  co-operation  of  every  member. 

Those  who  have  a  subject  which  can  be  treated  in  ;i 
paper,  whether  brief  or  long,  should  communicate  at 
once  with  the  secretary  so  that  a  practically  complete 
program  can  be  prepared  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Council,  which  will  take  place  in  a  few  weeks.  Let  no 
one  think  that  because  liis  work  resulted  simi)ly  as  a  part 
of  his  regular  duties,  that  the  sub.iect  would  not  be  an 
interesting  one  to  discuss  witii  the  section.  The  gathering 
of  a  few  extra  ideas  from  the  other  members  will  well 
repay  anyone  for  the  trouble  of  pre)iaring  a  paper  and, 
more  than  that,  it  shows  tiie  author  to  l)e  a  man  who 
appreciates  liis  obligation  to  tiic  (jtiu'r  nu'mbers  and  is 
willing  to  express  it  by  contributing  his  part  to  the 
general  fund  of  iufoinuitidn  on  whicli  he  himself  has 
the  privilege  of  drawing. 

If  this  stone  of  tlie  editor's  fails  to  hit  its  mark,  it 
will  simi)ly  nuMii  thiit  tiie  secretary  will  have  to  go  gun- 
ning with  a  wca])ou  of  liighcr  power  and  greater  ac- 
curacy ;  so  come  across. 


CALENDAR   TIME. 


This  significant   remark   was  recently   over-heard   on 
the  train,  "if  at  first  you  do  succeed — look  out !"' 


Just  as  sure  as  the  leaves  fall  in  the  Autumn,  is  the 
advent  of  a  number  of  calendars.  Most  of  them  come 
along  about  the  first  week  in  January  but  there  are 
two  which  appear  in  October,  and  wiiich  we  always  look 
for  with  great  interest.  They  are  the  calendar  of  the 
Ontario  Pulp  and  Paper  Makers  Safety  Association  and 
the  calendar  of  the  National  Safety  Council.  The  reason 
we  look  forward  to  the  receipt  of  these  calendars  is  be- 
cause it  gives  us  an  opportunity  of  doing  a  little  bit  in 
tile  ever  present  campaign  of  Accident  Prevention  which 
is  such  an  important  factor  in  pulp  and  paper  mill 
operation. 

The  receipt  of  these  calendars  and  the  request  for  the 
prompt  placing  of  orders  for  them  siiould  awaken  a  new 
interest  in  the  safety-  battle  and  suggest  new  ideas  for 
the  campaign.  The  election  of  a  new  Government  is  a 
matter  of  no  greater  ])ublic  obligation  than  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  whole  and  healthy  nation  of  individuals. 

The  two  calendars,  while  on  the  same  general  sul)- 
ject,  are  so  entirely  different  in  their  conception  and 
execution  that  there  is  really  no  overla])ping  but  it  is 
rathei'  like  two  sledges  pounding  one?  after  the  other 
on  tlie  same  spike.  Reports  indicate  that  this  continual 
lianuuering,  occasioned  by  the  daily  consulted  message 
of  the  calendar,  brings  results.  I'erhaps  the  most  im- 
portant feature  of  the  calendar  is  that  it  carries  the  mes- 
sage of  Safety  First  into  the  home  which  is  I'eally  the 
liirth  place  of  worth  while  ideas  and  good  habits.  It 
teaches  a  lesson  to  the  children  and  it  arouses  in  them  an 
interest  in  the  dangers  that  surround  the  father  or  older 
brotiiei-  at  work  and  by  so  doing,  increa.ses  the  sense  of 
obligation  on  the  elders'  part,  through  the  comments  ami 
((uestions  of  the  little  ones,  to  be  careful.  It  emphasizes 
too,  dangers  of  the  street  and  the  home,  which  are  beyond 
the  I'each  of  the  Workmans"  Comjjeusation  Act  and 
which  yet  cause  probably  a  far  greater  aggregate  of  suf- 
fering than  do  industrial  accidents. 

The  very  demonstration  of  the  goodwill  on  tiu'  ])ai-t 
of  a  company  to  its  employees  should  be  a  weighty  argu- 
iiuMit  in  favor  of  the  distributicm  of  calendars.  It  sug- 
gests personal  thought  on  the  part  of  the  management 
ami  it  could  be  made  an  ojjpoi-tunity  for  a  personal  mes- 
sage to  each  employee.  Apart  from  this  happy  result, 
there  is  also  the  economic  side  aiul  there  is  no  doubt  but 
tluit  it  i)ays  the  conii)any  in  the  saving  of  accident  in- 
demnities and  d'^crea.sed  lost  production,  to  place  a  cal- 
eiular  in  the  ^lome  of  every  employee. 

Proofs  recently  sent  out  by  the  office  of  the  Ontario 
Pulp  and  Pa|ier  Makers'  Safety  Association.  Room  14, 
Manning  Arcade,  Toronto,  show  constant   imjirovement 
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in  the  quality  of  the  calendar.  The  pictures  are  at- 
tractive, they  are  interesting,  and  tliey  carry  a  mes.sage. 
The  following  is  the  schedule  of  prices  F.O.B.  Toronto  :  1 
Id  10  copies,  25c  eadi :  11  to  1(10  coijies  22c  each;  100  to 
.')()(),  20c  each;  over  .')()(),  18c  each.  With  orders  for  300 
or  more,  the  name  and  address  of  the  company  will  he 
|)i-in1cd  iin  each  calciiilai'  and,  if  desired,  the  text  will  he 
printed  in  ixith  En!.;lish  and  Frcncii.  If  this  service  is 
desired  on  orders  of  less  than  .100,  a  charge  cf  $5.00  is 
necessary  to  cover  the  initial  extra  cost.  It  is  particularly 
important  tiiat  the  secretary  i  eceive  orders  promptly. 

Information  regarding  the  N.  8.  ('.  calendar  can  he 
ohiaincd  from  The  .National  Safety  Coiiiii'il,  1  ()8  No. 
Michigan  Ave.  Chicago. 


CANADIANS  ORGANIZED  FOR  TRADE. 

In  the  British  Trade  News  on  another  i)age  of  this 
magazine  will  he  found  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  a 
Canadian  Chamher  of  Commerce  has  heen  organized  in 
Ijondcn.  It  is  not  so  sur])rising  that  this  Chamher  has 
iiecn  oi'gani/.ed  as  that  it  has  not  been  organized  sooner. 
Smaller  countries  than  Canada  and  with  a  smaller  export 
trade,  have  profited  very  considerably  by  estahlishing 
sucii  bureaus  which  may  serve  as  collectors  of  reliable 
information  on  trade  prospects,  reliability  of  prospective 
customers  and  as  a  rendez-vous  foi-  representatives  of 
exporters  when  abroad.  Such  an  organization  is  part- 
icularly needful  where  it  is  so  necessary  for  countries  to 
keep  in  close  touch  with  one  another  as  is  the  ease  with 
Canada  and  the  Mother  Country.  Canadian  fi'ras  are 
already  doing  a  fail'  bnsiness  with  British  concerns  bnt 
there  is  no  doubt  but  a  far  greater  volume  of  trade 
would  be  accomplished  if  ;ill  of  those  interested  in  it 
would  take  a  livelier  interest  and  cooperate  more  vigor- 
ously in  going  aftei-  what  business  theie  is.  The  time 
has  gone  by  when  orders  ;ire  handed  out  on  a  silver 
l)latter.  Nowadays,  they  have  to  be  dug  up  with  a  iioe 
and  a  good  deal  of  iioeing  is  sometimes  necessary  before 
there  is  nnich  to  show  for  i1,  liul  the  cultivalion  of  the 
ground  hi'ings  its  own  reward  ami  the  assiduous  ex- 
l)orter  is  the  one  who  will  reaj)  the  benefits. 

During  the  wai"  the  (iovernmcnt  Trade  Ciinmissioner 
did  excellent  service  and  Canadian  trade  rei)resentatives 
are  still  doing  good  work.  Thei-(>  a|)pears  to  be.  how- 
ever, a  particular  I'iebl  whirh  ncilhcr  llie  private  indi- 
vidual oi'  the  Go\i'i-nment  Commissioner  can  effectively 
cover.  It  is  here  that  an  ogani/ation  of  manufacturers 
themselves  can  i)esl  sei've  Ihcii-  owii  interests  hy  estab- 
lishing such  a  cooperative  bureau  as  a  (^hamher  of  Com- 
mei'ce.  There  are  manv  lu-opei'  functions  for  such  an 
organization  i)nl  one  of  the  great  benefits  that  should 
nut  be  overlooked  is  the  i)riiiiiiiii'nc<'  and  cdiiridence  that 
would  thus  be  given  to  Cana<lian  goods  in  luif  of  our 
most  important  and  most  natural  nmrkets.  It  is  to  he 
hoped  that  the  iiewh-  fornK'd  Chamber  of  Conuuerce  in 
Ijondon  w-ill  have  tiie  heart\'  sipport  and  enthusiastic 
cooperation  of  those  who  have  a  market  in  (treat  Brit- 
ain or  coidd  su|>ply  such  a  market  were  the\-  to  assist 
in  developing  it. 


COBWEBS. 

We  heard  once  of  a  penui'ious  Yankee  in  Vermont 
who  put  off  dying  in  order  to  save  funeral  expen.ses  dur- 
ing the  recent  high  cost  period.  The  people  of  East 
Angus  go  him  one  better,  in  order  to  accommodate  the 
edit(;r  of  Brompton  News.  According  to  the  last  is.sue 
"Owing  to  the  overcrowded  condition  of  our  columns,  a 
number  of  births  and  deaths  are  unavoidably  postponed 
this  month. " 


GOOD  WILL. 

(From  The  Crest). 
When    you    walk    past    the    first    newsboy    in    order 
to  buy  of  another  a  block  away — you  give  an  example 
of  the  value  of  good  will. 

When  your  note  is  renewed  without  debate  you  are 
enjoying  the  ci-cdit  advantage  arising  from  your  asset, 
good  will. 

When  someone  insists  that  a  dealer  supi)ly  your  jtro- 
duct  as  nanu^d,  that  is  good  will. 

When  rei>utation  carries  a  man  far  in  the  front  of 
the  general  line — good  will  has  been  one  of  the  forces 
at  work  in  his  brain. 

In  all  our  human  relation.ship  there  is  in  existence 
an  invisible  and  intangible  radiation,  a  heart  wave  or 
a  brain  thought  or  conviction  which  is  called  Good 
Will. 

Endless  it  is  in  its  ramifications  and  multiplications. 
the  first  few  links,  truly  forged,  are  added  to  link  by 
link  in  an  endless  chain.  The  growth  goes  on  without 
end  as  long  as  hammer  and  anvil  continue  to  ring  with 
the  so\ind  of  honest  work,  reputation  and  endeavour. 
What  is  it  worth? 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Victor  Talking  JIachine 
carry  th?  good  will  item  on  their  books  at  two  dollars. 
but  you  couldn't  buy  it  for  two  million.  Others  value 
it  in  vai'ious  amounts,  tnd.v  ami  otherwise. 

Sometimes  a  competitor  values  good  will  at  greater 
than  oi?  does  ones  self,  lie  has  to  make  progress 
against  it  and  knows  the  hold  it  has  upon  the  market. 
Christmas  day  spread  the  idea  of  good  will  and 
Christmas  is  the  most  extensively  advertised  holiday 
tliroiighout  the  world.  It  brings  more  money  returns 
and  more  names  to  dotted  lines  than  all  the  other  holi- 
days put  together. 

.\dv.rtising  alone  won't  make  "good  will."  No 
siree  !  !  But  no  good  product  will  ever  reacii  its  high 
point  of  good  will  value  without  continuous  and  far- 
reaching  advertising  of  some  kind. 

From  the  lioyal  Hank  magazine  we  read: 
A  .judge  of  one  of  the  United  States  courts,  in  a 
carefully-written  opinion  regarding  a  company  which 
manufactured  a  popular  and  widely  advertised  pro- 
duct, declared  that,  on  account  of  the  good  will  of  the 
juihlic  towards  its  trade-name,  "  ....  if  some  mighty 
■"catastroiilie  should  destroy  every  vestige  of  the  coni- 
"l>any's  tangible  property,  it  couhl  go  on  again  to- 
■' morrow.  .And  therein  lies  the  great  security  of  the 
"company's  position.  Good  will  is  beyond  the  reach 
"of  fire,  or  flood,  or  earthquake. 

"Only  the  -slow  process  of  neglect  can  destroy  it." 


A  Steel  Company  gives  prominenee  to  special  fea- 
tures which  are  announced  from  month  to  month  by 
tipjiing  a  slij)  on  the  covers  of  the  house  organs  in 
which  their  announcement  is  made. 
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Some  time  ago  there  was  considerable  comment  on 
a  newspaper  article  that  was  apparently  inspired  by 
the  publication  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  of  a 
contribution  l>y  Mr.  Frank  Hitchie  of  the  Wayagamack 
Co.  Mr.  Ritchie  gave  the  results  of  an  investigation 
into  the  use  of  Jack  Pine  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp ; 
these  indicated  a  possibility  of  wider  use  than  is  made 
of  this  wood  at  present. 

The  newspaper  article  is  by  "T.K.D."  As  some  people 
intei-ested  in  pulp  and  paper  thought  "T.K.D."  a  bit 
too  optimistic  regarding  the  actual  qualities  of  Jack 
Pine  as  to  length  of  fibre,  etc.,  Mr.  H.  B.  Stokes  of  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratories  of  Canada  was  asked  for 
further  information. 

The  effective  utilization  of  this  wood  is  an  important 
matter  and  should  be  the  subject  of  careful  investiga- 
tion and  well  worth  the  attention  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion as  a  National  Research  Institute. 

"T.K.D."  writes  as  follows: — 


Who  is  Jack  Pins 


What  is  Jack  Pine?     Where  is 


Jack  Pine? 

From  the  investors'  standpoint,  from  the  i)ulp  and 
paper  producers'  standpoint  and  from  the  national 
standpoint,  Jack  Pine  is  quite  a  big  fellow  in  his  own 
particular  way. 

For  generations  of  tree  life,  jack  pine  has  been  a  sort 
of  poor  relation.  It  has  been  the  weakling  of  the  tim- 
ber breed.  But  henceforth  it  will  be  quite  an  import- 
ant member  of  the  forestry  family.  Hitherto,  jack  pine 
has  had  a  very  indifferent  place  in  the  assets  of  the 
producing  companies;  it  has  had  practically  no  place 
at  all  in  the  active  operations.  It  has  been  used 
for  the  extraction  of  certain  chemical  properties,  for 
railway  ties,  and  for  kraft  wrapping  paper — not  a  big 
market  as  timber  markets  go.  Alid  there  are  scores 
of  millions  of  cords  of  jack  pine.  The  woods  are  full 
of  them,  so  to  speak. 

Jack  pine,  alias  Banksian,  alias  Cypress,  in  the  past 
has  been  a  stubborn  and  reluctant  servant  of  the  pulp 
and  paper  mill;  so  much  so  that  the  expert  woodsmen 
and  mill  operators  deliberately  ignored  it  as  a  means 
towards  the  end  of  pulp  and  paper  making.  Operators 
occasionally,  inadvertently  or  with  afore-thought,  put 
jack  pine  into  the  .stewing  pot  with  the  more  respect- 
able spruce  and  balsam,  and  always  there  was  trouble 
— mostly  pitch  troul)le.  Jack  pine,  being  a  self-con- 
fe.ssed  culpi'it,  was  I'elegated  again  and  again  to  tln'  tall 
timbers. 

Jack  pine,  it  will  be  observed,  has  had  a  very  bad 
name,  and  as  a  consequence  was  not  invited  to  the  daily 
dance  of  the  wood-chip.s,  or  the  jamboree  in  the  mill 
digesters.  Now  we  find  that  jack  pine  is  not  at  all 
the  sort  of  chap  we  thought  he  was.  He  has  been  ex- 
clusive, that  is  all.  He  can  go  into  the  digester,  un- 
accompanied, and  come  forth  a  one-hundred  per  cent 
specimen  of  sulphite  pulp,  equal  to  the  best  composi- 
tion requisite  for  the  making  of  good  and  sturdy  news- 
print. 

And  this  is  the  point  :  Most  of  tlie  companies  in  which 
investors  are  interestetl  have  supplies  of  jack  pine  to  the 
extent  of  15  to  35  per  cent  of  their  standing  timber 
areas.  Most  of  these  companies,  in  appraising  the 
value  of  their  physical  assets,  write  the  jack  pine  tim- 
ber at,  perhaps,  less  than  one-half  the  value  placed  upon 


the  timbers  ordinarily  used  for  the  manufacture  of  pulp 
and  paper. 

My  information  is  to  the  effect  that  in  the  Abitibi 
and  the  Mattagami  companies'  areas,  for  instance,  jack 
pine  rei)resents  over  15  per  cent  of  the  standing  timber. 
Riordon,  Price  Bros.,  and  North  American  Pulp  run 
from  10  to  1.")  per  cent.  Brompton  appears  to  have  none. 
The  Si.  Maurice  Kivcr  territory  has  20  to  25  per  cent 
nf  jack  i)ine.  while  Ibis  timber  on  the  Spanish  River 
properties  predominates  all  other  classes  of  standing 
pulpwood.  In  the  Upper  Ottawa  district,  there  are 
some  20  million  cords  of  pulpwood,  with  jack  pine  giv- 
ing an  additional  8  to  4  million  cords. 

Thus,  the  available  sujiplies  of  timber  for  newsprint 
production  is  sonii-  15  to  25  per  cent  greater  than  has 
been  estimated  by  the  t-ompanies  operating  the  areas. 
To  put  it  another  way,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the 
Province  of  Quebec  has  155  million  cords  of  paper- 
nuiking  timber.  With  the  addition  of  jack  pine  the 
availalile  resources  will  be  incrcaseil  to  185  million 
cords. 

From  experiments  recently  made,  and  successfully 
concluded  by  commercial  as  well  as  laboratory  practice, 
the  fibi-e  fiom  jack  i)ine  was  found  to  be  about  25  mm. 
longer  than  that  of  spruce  fibre,  which'  makes  it  par- 
ticularly suitable  for  newsprint.  The  pulp  made  from 
jack  i)ine  proved  to  be  as  good  as,  if  not  better  than, 
anything  that  can  be  purchased  on  the  market. 

It  has  long  been  an  estidtlisbed  fact  that  if  jack  pine 
•is  cooked  in  a  mixture  with  oth(>r  wood,  trouble  will 
result,  owing  to  the  fact  that  jack  pine  requires  a 
stronger  acid  and  a  longer  time  for  cooking  than  is  re- 
quired for  other  woods. 

It  is  now  an  estal)lished  fact  that  jack  pine,  cooked 
alone,  will  make  a  newsprint  product  equal  to  the  best 
that  has  been  coming  from  the  Canadian  mills. 

Therefore,  it  is  possible  for  those  companies  which 
in  the  past  have  been  compelled  to  leave  large  areas  of 
standing  jack  pine  and  cut  further  afield  from  their 
mills,  to  begin  afresh  near  the  .source  of  manufacture, 
with  several  seasons"  run  of  the  near-by  product,  and 
thus  reduce  the  average  of  the  cost  ratio  by  a  very  sub- 
stantial and  profitable  margin.  The  clearing  of  tho.se 
areas  will  also  make  available  the  shut-in  bal.sam  and 
spruce  not  economically  workable  in  the  past. 

The  additional  advantage  in  respect  to  jack  ])ine  as 
a  ncwspi'int  producer,  is  in  the  fact  that  the  tree  grows 
more  rajiidly  than  any  other  conifer.  As  a  rule,  it  is 
peculiar  to  dry  and  sandy  soil.  Its  powers  of  natural 
refore.station,  after  fire,  are  greater  than  any  other  con- 
ifer. On  the  average,  jack  pine  attains  twelve  inches 
diameter,  whilst  a  spruce  grows  six  inches  in  the  same 
period  of  growth.  There  are  more  cords  per  acre,  on 
a  given  area  of  jack  pine,  than  there  would  be  even  in 
black  spruce,  which  probably  has  the  .speed  record  to 
date. 

Incidentally,  besides  those  companies  already  men- 
tioned. Laurentide  is  high  in  jack  pine  holdings.  The 
Provincial  Mills  and  the  Belgo  Canadian  have  a  high 
percentage  of  jack  pine. 

The  causes  which  have  kept  this  valuable  timber 
from  practical  consideration  are :  a  remarkable  degree 
of  ignorance:  much  prejudice;  a  modicum  of  laziness, 
and  no  doubt  the  fact  that  only  too  often  is  invention 
still-born  when  necessity  has  no  need  to  function. 
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Clearly,  the  scientific  and  chemical  resource  which 
has  brought  jack  pine  within  the  scope  of  the  paper- 
maker,  has  given  to  Canada's  forests  a  renewed  lease 
of  life;  while. to  investors  has  accrued  aniunexpected  in- 
ereiueiit  in  the  shape  of  increased  physical  assets,  where 
a  tlecreaw'  might  reasonably  be  expected  through  sea- 
sonable depletion  of  the  reserves  of  what  to  date  have 
been  considered  the  only  timbers  suitable  for  paper 
production. 

I  am  indebted  to  an  article  which  appeared  in  a  tech- 
nical journal,  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Frank  Ritchie  of  the 
Wayagamack  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  which  article  prompt- 
ed my  investigation  of  the  subject. 


Mr.  W.  B.  Stokes  says ; 

During  the  past  few  months  an  article  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Jack  pine  as  a  pulp-wood  has  appeared  in  a 
number  of  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  and  technical 
journals  published  in  all  parts  of  the  Dominion.  T  re- 
fer to  the  article  entitled  "The  House  Jack-Pine  Built'' 
written  by  T.K.D.  which  made  its  most  recent  appear- 
ance in  the  May  issue  of  the  Illustrated  Canadian  For- 
estry Magazine.  Of  course  all  Canadian  subscribers  to 
tlie  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  are  also  members  of  the 
Canadian  Forestry  Association  and  can  refer  to  the 
article  referred  to.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  spite  of 
the  light  facetioiis  manner  in  which  the  article  is 
written  it  contains  a  great  truth.  Undoubtedly  Jack 
pine  is  a  pulpwood  of  considerable  importance  in  Can- 
ada and  can  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  the  manu- 
facture of  sulphite  as  well  as  sulphate  pulp.  A  visit 
to  some  of  the  largest  newsprint  mills  of  Canada  will 
reveal  the  fact  that  they  are  using  vei'y  high  percent- 
ages of  jack  pine  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  pulp. 

in  all  the  editions  of  the  article  by  T.K.D.  a  curious 
slip  is  repeated.  It  is  stated  that  "the  fibre  from  jack 
pine  was  found  to  be  25  mm.  longer  than  that  of 
spruce."  This  is  probably  an  uncorrected  printer's 
error  and  intended  for  25  per  cent.  The  determina- 
tion of  fire-length  is  a  very  long  and  rather  complex 
operation  and  much  work  has  yet  to  be  done  before  such 
such  a  definite  statement  sliQuld  be  made.  Something 
has  been  done,  however,  and  reference  to  the  files  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  and  elsewhere  give  some 
idea  of  the  true  state  of  affairs. 

in  the  issue  of  this  magazine  foi'  ]\Iay  16,  1918  Lee 
aiul  Ilovey  stated  that  the  fibi-e-lcngths  of  jack  pine 
and  white  spruce  were  as  follows: 

Jack  pine  4.00  mm. 
White  spruce  3.10  "  . 
I  do  not  know  their  authority  for  the  fibre-length  of 
jack  pine  but  the  fibre-length  of  the  white  spruce  was 
determined  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories  under 
the  direction  of  11.  N.  Lee.  In  view  of  subsequent 
woi'k  the  value  given  above  for  jack  pine  should  be 
ignored. 

In    the    Pulp    and    Paper    Magazine  for  October  2, 
1919,  Kress,  Wells  and  Vance  give  the  following  values: 
Jack  pine         2.5  mm. 
White  spruce  2.8     " 

In  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  for  October  28, 
1920  Ritchie  quotes  values  obtained  by  A.  D.  Little,  Inc. 
as  follows : 

Jack  pine         2.26  mm. 
White  spruce  1.92    " 

About  25,000  measurement.s  of  fibres  of  various  Can- 
adian trees  have  been  under  supervision  of  H.  N.  Lee 
at  the  Forest   Products   Laboratories  of    Canada  but 


have  not  yet  been  published.     A  reference  to  the  re- 
sults reveals  the  following  average  fibre-lengths: 
Jack  pine         2.37  mm. 
White  spruce  2.87     " 
The  value  given  for  white  spruce  is  an  average  for 
three  trees  and  includes  the  tree  from  which  the  value 
3.10  mm.  was  obtained  in  1918  as  already  mentioned. 

It  would  appear  from  these  more  extensive  determin- 
ations, therefore,  that  the  fibre-length  of  jack  pine  is 
somewhat  less  than  that  of  white  spruce.  The  differ- 
ence is  not  sufficient  however  to  justify  any  remark  to 
the  effect  that  jack  pine  is  on  that  account  unsuitable 
for  sulphite  pulj).  The  practice  of  some  of  the  largest 
Canadian  mills  demonstrates  that  jack  pine  is  most 
valuable  for  the  purpose. 

While  still  on  the  subject  of  jack  pine  I  would  like 
to  add  something  to  T.K.D. 's  eulogy  of  this  peculiarly 
Canadian  timber.  Jack  pine  is  of  very  great  import- 
ance for  railway  ties.  The  proper  methods  of  creosot- 
ing  ties  of  this  wood  have  been  determined  at  the  For- 
est Products  Laboratories  of  Canada.  The  u.se  of  this 
tree  for  mine  timbers  has  made  it  important  to  test  its 
strength  in  that  form  and  its  use  as  lumber,  which  is 
increasing,  makes  the  results  of  tests  on  small  clear 
specimens  of  considerable  value.  Such  tests  on  mine 
timbers  and  on  small  specimens  have  been  made  by  the 
Division  of  Timber  Tests  at  the  Forest  Products  Labor- 
atories of  Canada  and  the  results  show  that  the  strength 
of  jack  pine  has  been  geiicraly  underestimated.  Jack 
pine  was,  of  cour.se,  shoM'u  at  the  J^mpire  Timber  Ex- 
hibition held  in  London  last  July  and  the  writer  found 
that,  although  some  Canadians  affect  to  despise  it,  yet 
it  had  already  made  many  friends  in  Great  Britain. 

In  addition  to  the  contributions  to  the  subject,  the 
folowing  is  an  account  of  jack  pine  as  given  in  a  work 
issued  from  the  Forest  Products  Lal)oratory  of  Madi- 
son, Wis.,  in  regard  to  the  suital)ility  of  various  species 
of  American  woods  for  pulp  and  pajier  production:— 
JACK  PINE— Pinus    divaricata.     Wt.    24    il)s.    Fibre 
2.5  mm.     Range — New  Brunswick  to  New  Hamp- 
shire and  west   through  Great   Lake  and  Hud.son 
Bay  (Southern  shores)  region  to  Great  Bear  Lake, 
Mackenzie  river,  and  Rocky  Mountains;  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  and  central  ilinnesota. 
Common  Names — Scrub    Pine   (Me.    Vt.,    N.Y.,    Wis., 
Mich.,  Minn.,  Ont.) ;  Gray  Pine  (Vt.  Minn.,  Ont.) ; 
•Jack  Pine  (IMich..  Minn..  Canada)  ;  Princess  Pine 
(Out.);    Black    Jack    Pine    (Wi.s.) ;    Black    Pine 
(Minn.)  ;  Cypress  (Quebec  to  Hudson  Bay) ;  Can- 
ada Horn-Cone  Pine   (Cal.  Lit.);  Chek  Pine;  Sir 
.Toseph  Bank's  Pine  (Eng.)  :  "Juniper"  (Canada); 
Banksian  Pine  (lit.). 
Sulphite  Pulp — 

Yield  1,080  lbs.     Very  difficult  to  bleach. 
Not  easily  pulped — fair  strength — poor  color. 
Pulp  shivey  and  full  of  pitch. 

Possible   uses— Jleehanieal   difficulties  when   run- 
ning this  pulp  over  the  paper  machine  prevent  its 
use. 
Sulphate  Pulp — 
Yield  1.150  lbs. 

Character — very  strong  tough  fibre. 
Possible  Uses — Similar  to  white  spniee. 
Mechanical  Pulp- 
Yield  2.130  lbs. 

Character — Gray,   somewhat  soft,   good   strength,' 
pitchy,  poor  finish. 
Possible  uses — iMedium  grades  of  groundwood. 
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The  Cornish  China  Clay  Industry 


Bv  W.  TRETHEWEY. 


Tlie  revival  of  business  on  this  side  of  tlie  Atlantic 
and  particularly  the  China  flay  industry  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall  should  be  of  profound  interest  to  all  who 
are  eagerly  contemplating  the  return  to  former  com- 
mercial activity.  For  months  past  the  great  world- 
wide slump  and  complicated,  industrial  unrest,  had 
about  devoured  th?  great  energising  acumen  of  the 
British  business  race  that  trade  became  dull  and  mo- 
tionless generally.  Instead  of  subordinating  their  de- 
mands with  the  exigency  that  had  arisen  in  most  of 
the  trades  if  not  in  all,  and  particularly  the  coal-fields, 
the  workers  were  sinii)ly  out  to  intensify  the  blow 
which  our  country  had  sustained  by  a  great  re-acti(Mi 
of  trade.  Fortunately  better  counsel  prevailed  in  our 
China  Clay  industry  and  th,e  workers  have  accepted 
the  inevitable  change  of  lower  wages  with  a  sang-fi'oid 
that  is  both  eomiiiendable  and  characteristic  and  worthy 
of  emulation. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Associated  China  Clay  Ltd. 
there  was  a  most  significant  gathi?ring  of  all  those 
engaged  in  the  pi-odnclion  ol"  China  Clay,  whicji  na- 
turally gives  the  town  of  St.  Austell  the  prestige  of  being 
the  clay-opolis  of  the  world.  A  .similar  si)irit  of  optim- 
ism appeared  to  have  to  have  been  i)revailing  among 
those  magnates  whom  I  met,  at  the  improved  prospects. 
Mr.  McDonald,  the  manager  of  the  ('ontinental  Branch 
of  the  West  Carclaze  China  Clay  Co.  at  St.  Au.stell  was 
till?  first  to  accost  me  on  the  sub.ject.  lie  said  "Well, 
trade  is  looking  better,"  and  informed  me  that  the 
Induction  just  made  by  the  producers  would  have  a  big 
effect  upon  the  continental  markets  and  ordiers  as  well 
as  enquiries  were  already  flowing  in  quit?  satisfac- 
torily with  a  reduction  in  the  jjricc  of  bags,  casks  and 
freightage  there  was  every  iinlueeiiient  for  the  eon- 
sumiers  in  all  countries  to  turn  to  Cornwall  for  require- 
ments. 

I  was  also  fortunate  in  having  a  few  moments  chat 
with  Mr.  Walter  Sessions,  one  of  the  gi'eat  magnates 
of  the  industry  and  one  of  the  three  managing  Direc- 
tors of  th?  English  China  Clay's  Ltd.,  a  firm  with  an 
enormous  capacity  of  500.000  tons  per  annum,  who 
also  endorsed  the  prevailing  opinion  that  trade,  though 
for  the  present  somewhat  dull,  showed  signs  of  keener 
activity.  The  coal  strike  had  been  a  great  obstacle  in 
the  resncitation  of  the  clay  trade,  but  now  tliat  wavS 
removed  there  was  no  reason  why  there  should  not  be 
a  gradual  return  to  normal  conditions.  The  prices  had 
gone,  but  in  common  with  other  industries  that  did  a 
large  export  trade  they  were  feeling  the  effects  of  the 
abnormal  rates  of  exchange  which  operated  against 
them  and  was  such  a  factor  in  the  curtailment  of  trade. 
Manufacturers  in  all  countries  had,  or  as  least  the 
majority  of  them,  large  stocks  which  were  made  to 
eke  out  until  the  cost  of  clay  became  more  stabilised. 
Throughout  the  United  States  of  America  and  Canada 
the  Paper-makers  and  the  Potters  had  experienced 
great  labour  difficulties  which  prolonged  the  situation 
but  he  considered  the  markets  were  now  recovering 
and  the  prospects  of  a  restoration  of  trade  in  Canada 
was  very  encouraging.  The  English  China  Clays  Ltd. 
were  quite  prepared  for  the  accession  of  trade  to  any 
extent  and  several  kilns  which  were  closed  down  dur- 
ing the  Coal  Strike  have  been  re-started.  Mr,  Sessions 
expressed  the   opinion   that   there   would   be   a   corres- 


ponding decline  of  unemployment  as  the  prospects  of 
trade  materialised  which  would  be  a  good  thing  for  all 
concerned  in  the  welfare  of  their  country. 

It  was  my  very  great  pleasure  to  meet  ilr.  C.  H. 
Knight,  President  of  the  Paper  Makers  Importing  Co. 
of  Easton,  Pa.,  who  had  been  on  a  rather  extended  visit 
to  the  Cornish  Clay  fields  in  company  with  Mr.  George 
liryan,  of  the  Sales  Department  of  that  firm.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Knight  succeeded  to  the  head  of  this  firm  on  the  death 
of  his  fathei-  whom  it  was  my  pi-ivilege  to  know  and 
with  vvliom  I  have  the  happiest  recollection  of  a  visit 
we  made  to  the  North  Cornwall  China  Clay  Works  a 
few  years  ago.  The  interesting  nai-ratives  he  gave  me 
of  his  early  pioneer  days  with  the  Cornish  China  Clay 
iiidu.stry  and  the  United  States  as  well  as  Canada,  will 
remain  fragrant  for  many  years  to  come.  Mr.  C.  H. 
Knight,  the  jiresent  administrator  of  the  firm,  is  a 
native  of  Lancashire,  England,  and  me  informed  me 
that  he  was  born  at  Newton-le-Willows,  but  his  connec- 
tions with  America  have  almo.st  eliminated  his  English 
accent  and  to  the  uninitiated  he  is  a  characteristic 
American. 

Discussing  the  prospects  of  an  early  revival  of  trade 
witli  America  and  Canada  Mr.  Knight  informed  me 
that  there  had  been  such  a  large  number  of  strikes 
among  the  employers  of  all  classes  of  manufacture  that 
it  was  well  nigh  impossible  to  do  business  to  any  great 
extent  for  the  ])reseut.  Fortunately  the  resolute  atti- 
tude of  the  employers,  had  in  evei-y  in.stanee,  opposed 
the  pernicious  policy  of  the  labor  unions.  About  the 
middle  of  last  May  some  firms  resolved  to  pay  Certain 
reduced  wages  which  the  men  were  told  they  could 
either  accept  or  reject.  The  men  rejected  the  terms 
and  i)lunged  into  a  strike  but  eventually  discerning 
the  resolution  of  their  employers  the  men  "accepted  the 
proffei-ed  terms  with  a  result  that  the  settlement  came 
too  late  to  help  trade  this  year  as  the  foundations  of 
their  business  were  laid  in  the  Spring  of  the  year.  In 
the  paper  mills  there  had  been  a  great  slump  since 
October  last,  attributable  to  the  large  increase  of  new 
mills  erected  during  the  war  and  also  the  considerable 
expansion  of  the  capacity  of  old  mills  resulting  in  the 
creation  of  large  stocks  for  depletion.  The  reduction 
of  the  tariff  that  came  into  force  during  the  democratic 
regime  of  President  Wilson,  ope..ed  valves  for  a  large 
importation  of  foreign  paper  wnich,  instead  of  restor- 
ing trade,  precipitated  a  general  depression  that  fol- 
lowed, as  a  result  of  such  an  innovation.  Only  those 
new  mills  which  were  erected  upon  stringent  econom- 
ical lines  and  modern  principles,  and  those  mills  that 
had  undergone  a  thorough  modern  reconstruction  were 
enabled  to  survive  the  great  commercial  crisis  that  had 
overtaken  them.  The  International  Paper  Company  of 
America,  one  of  the  v.ery  largest  manufacturing  firms 
of  newsprint,  were  forced  to  close  down  through  a 
strike  but  after  a  lockout  many  protagonists  accepted 
a  I'eduction  of  wages. 

In  the  Potteries,  notices  had  been  served  for  a  genaral 
leduction  of  20  per  cent,  on  Oct  1st,  because  the  men 
had  not  hitherto  realised  that  wages  had  to  go  down 
and  it  was  felt  better  for  all  firms  to  get  the  wages 
question  settled  before  they  get  into  their  autumn 
stride.  This  ultimatum  the  men  rejected  and  a  general 
strike   was   proclaimed.     The    employers   had   won   all 
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along  the  line  in  their  various  disputes  with  the  em- 
ployess  and  it  was  <|uit('  apparent  that  this  dispute 
would  end  in  a  similar  way.  Whilst  we  were  thus  dis- 
cussing, Mr.  Knight  received  intelligence  that  such  a 
result  had  been  achieved  and  in  his  opinion  there 
would  be  a  gradual  increase  from  now  onwards.  The 
whole  country  was  so  short  of  buildings  that  there 
was  certain  to  be  a  boom  in  the  building  trade  which 
would  h?  but  a  reflex  of  other  industries. 

Regaiding  the  future  of  the  China  Clay  trade  of 
America  and  Canada  atul  our  English  producers,  Mr. 
Knight  was  very  optimistic  and  he  was  very  hopeful 
tiiat  we  were  on  th?  eve  of  a  20  year  period  of  down- 
right good  business.  The  Senate  had  introduced  a  new 
measure  called  the  Fordney  Bill  which  proposes  the 
raising  of  the  duty  on  China  Clay  from  l^A  dollars 
enacted  by  the  Democratic  regime  to  2V2  dollars  per 
ton  and  1  dollar  on  Ball  Clay,  instead  of  50  cents. 

Among  the  very  first  to  feel  the  effect  of  the  strike 
disease,  were  the  silk  manufacturers,  but  now  with 
peace  restored  to  the  mills  they  are  doing  quite  a  nor- 
mal trad?.  Other  trades  are  rapidly  recovering  from 
their  labor  troid)les  and  the  indications  are  that  they 
will  soon  be  entering  u]ton  quite  a  new  anil  interesting 
era  of  activity. 

Mr.  Knight  informed  me  that  the  firm  ha.  represented 
had  made  great  extensions  recently  and  one  of  the 
new  avenues  of  business  was  the  manufactur?  of  their 
own  rosin.  They  were  extracting  this  product  from 
their  own  plantations  in  its  crude  liquid  form  and  by 
their  own  plant,  were  manufacturing  it  into  paper  size 
which  not  only  (eliminated  the  necessity  of  cumbrous 
barrels  but  enabled  them  to  transport  the  I'efined 
article  to  any  part  of  the  world  at  a  considerable 
saving  to  the  consumer. 

On  the  same  day  I  met  Mr.  D.  T.  Taylor,  th?  energetic 
business  manager  of  Messrs.  H.  D.  Pochin  &  Co.,  of 
Manchester  and  St.  Anstell,  affirm  that  has  several 
famous  mines  in  the  county  with  capacity  of  over 
200,000  tons  annually.  Between  his  mutifarious  calls 
from  tlie  teleiihone  and  other  pressing  official  enq>iiries 
previous  to  his  leaving  for  Manchester,  Mr.  Taylor  was 
kind  enough  to  remind  me,  of  the  opinion  he  expressed 
a  month  ago  "that  as  soon  as  the  strike  was  over  there 
would  be  a  great  change  from  the  depression  which  had 
overshadowed  them  For  s 'veral  months.  Whilst  waiting 
at  the  firm's  commodious  official  quai'tersat  St.  Anstell, 
the  telephone  operator  was  quite  busy  receiving  en- 
quiries and  fixing  up  th.e  arrangements  for  the  des- 
patchdf  orders.  The  firm  had  restarted  the  three  large 
chemical  nuuiufactories,  remarked  Mr.  Taylor,  which 
was  taken  to  imjily  that  business  was  once  more  getting 
brisk  and  the  same  thing  applied  to  the  China  Clay 
trade.  The  markets  of  Canada  and  America  had  been 
very  good  to  them  and  there  was  an  exceptionally  good 
demand  for  their  clay  in  India. 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 

Lew  gave  her  classes  a  test  in  which  she  asked  them 
to  name  five  of  Shakespeare's  plays.  Among  the  titles 
received  were  these : 

King  Liar. 

A  ]\Ierehant  of  Venus. 

Old  Fellow. 

McBath. 

Omelet. 

Which  reminds  one  of  the  high-school  pupil  who  said 
that  Shakespeare's  most  famous  poem  was  "Venice  and 
Adenoids." 


THE  MONTREAL  PAPER  CLUB. 
An  interesting  recent  development  in  organizations 
interested  in  pulp  and  paper,  is  the  formation  of  the 
Paper  Club  at  Montreal.  This  was  organized  yast  year 
with  a  purpose  of  bringing  together  the  salesmen  of  the 
city  who  are  connected  with  this  business.  The  pur- 
po.se  of  the  club  is  as  outlined  in  the  by-laws  (a)  to 
bring  about  wider  acquaintance  amongst  those  engaged 
in  selling  of  paper  and  paper  products. 

(b)  To  assist  in  raising  the  efficiency  of  selling 
methods. 

(c)  To  |)romote  development  of  the  highest  sales 
ethics  among  its  members. 

(d)  To  increase  the  use  and  sales  of  paper  and  paper 
jiroduets. 

The  club  got  a  good  start  last  spring  before  the  Sum- 
mer holidays  and  has  just  now  resumed  activities.  The 
lively  interest  that  is  shown  at  the  meetings,  the  spirit 
of  good  fellowship  which  prevails  and  the  opportuni- 
ties afforded  for  learning  about  the  manufacture  and 
use  of  paper  no.t  only  make  for  greater  interest  and  ef- 
ficiency on  the  part  of  the  member.ship,  but  promise  to 
make  the  club  an  important  factor  in  the  appreciation 
and  the  more  general  use  of  paper  by  the  community 
which  is  .served  by  its  members.  There  is  room  for  a 
similar  club  in  every  city  in  Canada. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  club  which  was  held  on  Friday 
last,  more  than  forty  members  met  for  luncheon  at  the 
Queen's  Hotel  and  listened  to  a  very  interesting  ad- 
dress by  ]Mr.  E.  D.  Ring,  an  advertising  expei't  who 
appreciates  the  intimate  connection  between  advertis- 
ing and  paper  making.  The  subject  of  his  talk  was 
"How  Direct  Advertising  helps  the  Paper  Salesman'' 
Mr.  Ring  is  well  qualified  to  talk  on  direct  advertising, 
having  had  a  long  and  extensive  experience.  Mr.  Ring 
also  thoroughly  understands  printing  and  engraving, 
and  very  ably  told  the  ])aper  salesmen  how  they  could 
increase  their  own  interests  by  understanding  Direct 
Advertising.  Being  in  a  position  to  suggest  the  proper 
stocks  to  be  used  on  the  different  campaigns,  this  ktiowl- 
edge,  Mr.  Ring  pointed  out.  would  gain  the  customer's 
goodwill  for  the  salesmen  .and  further  Direct  Adver- 
tising, which  boiled  down  means  the  more  Direct  Ad- 
vertising used,  the  more  paper  used.  Mr.  Ring  also 
touched  on  magazine  and  newspaper  advertising,  and 
did  not  wi.sh  his  talk  to  discount  these  mediums;  they 
had  a  place  of  tlieir  own  which  he  clearly  defined  and 
supported.  To  the  interest  of  the  coar.se  paper  sales- 
men present.  Mr.  Ring  said  that  Direct  Advertising 
also  meant  more  business  for  them  in  as  much  as  Direct 
Advertising-  \mis  iilanned  and  launched  to  sell  more 
goods,  and  the  more  goods  sold  the  mm-e  had  to  be 
wrajiped  u]). 

Mr.  Reynolds,  the  president  presided,  and  called  the 
next  meeting  for  Tuesday,  November  liith.  when  he  ex- 
pected to  see  many  more  new  members,  a  great  many 
can  yet  be  recruited  from  the  coarse  paprr  section  said 
Mr,  Reynolds.  The  club  membership  is  now  54,  watch 
it  srow ! 

ThefoUowing  firms  were  represented: — 

Victoria  Paper  &  Twine  Co.;  National  Paper  Goods 
Co.:  Federal  Paper  Comnanv.  Ltd.:  E.  B.  Eddy  Com- 
pany; W.  V.  Dawson,  Ltd.;  Dominion  Paper  Compan.v; 
Beveridge  Papei-  Co.:  Holland  Paper  Company:  Mc- 
Fai-lane  Son  i!t  Ilodirson;  Havill  Paper  Company;  How- 
ard Smith  Paper  Mills;  Harrisson  &  Crosfield,  Ltd. 


Every  man's  destiny  is  largely  of  his  own  making. 
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Determination  of  Available  Chlorine  in  Bleach  Liquor 

TBy  MORRIS  SCHRERO. 
Research  Laboratory,  American  Writing  Paper  Co.,   Holyoke,  Mass. 


In  a  contribution  to  the  Journal  of  Industrial  and 
Engineering  Chcmlsfrg  for  July,  192L  Morris  Sehrero 
iecommeuds  a  different  method  of  determining  the  avail- 
able chlorine  in  bleach  liquor  from  that  usually  follow- 
ed in  paper  mill  labin-atories. 

The  usual  paper  mill  practice  is  described  by  Ross 
Campbell  in  Paper,  xx,  14.  A  serious  objection  to  this, 
which  provides  for  the  use  of  a  hydrometer,  is  that  there 
is  no  definite  relation  between  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
solution  and  the  available  chlorine. 

The  new  method  proposed  by  Sehrero  was  .suggested 
by  an  article  by  W.  H.  Chapin  in  the  Journal  of  Indus- 
trial and  Engineering  Chemistry,  x  (1915),  527,  des- 
cribing a  rapid  pressure  method  for  the  determination 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  carbonates,  and  depends  upon  the 
mea.surement  of  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  oxygen 
generated  when  hydrogen  peroxide  reacts  with  hypo- 
chlorites in  alkaline  solution  according  to  the  following 
equation  : 

CaOCL+H.,0.,=CaCl.,-fH,0+0, 
The  method  has  been  used  in  the  American  Writing 
Paper  Company's  mill  at  Holyoke  for  nearly  a  year 
with  satisfactoi-y  results;  while  the  method  cannot  be 
regarded  as  equal  in  accuracy  to  the  customary  labni-- 
atory  methods  of  titrating  bleach  liquor,  the  results  are 
said  by  the  author  not  to  vary  more  than  0.02  lb.  of  35 
per  cent  bleach  per  gallon  from  those  obtained  with  so- 
dium thiosulphate. 

The  apparatus  consists  of  two  bulbs  connected  by 
nutans  of  a  stopcock  and  a  by-pass.  Tiie  upper  l>ulli  has 
a  neck  which  allows  the  ai)paratus  to  be  clamped,  ami 
the  lower  bulb  has  an  opening  attached  to  it  at  an  angle 
of  5°.  A  manometer  tube  is  fitted  into  a  rubber  stopper, 
and  to  this  tube  is  attached  a  sliding  scale,  graduated  to 
read  in  lbs.  of  35  per  cent  bleach  per  gallon  of  liquor. 
Headings  can  be  nuide  to  hundredths  of  a  pound.  It  is 
olnioiis  that  the  dimensions  need  not  necessarily  be 
those  given  in  the  sketch,  but  they  have  been  found  to  be 
the  most  convenient  fcr  a  bleach  liquor  containing  about 
0.5  lb.  of  35  per  cent  bleach  per  gallon  of  liquor. 

The  calculations  and  the  calibrations  of  the  apparatus 
are  carried  out  as  follows:  The  volume  of  the  apparatus 
is  determined  by  filling  witii  water  and  weighing.  The 
difference  between  this  weight  and  the  weight  of  the 
apparatus  empty  gives,  for  all  practical  ])urposes,  its 
capacity:  To  determine  the  volume  the  evolved  gas  oc- 
cupies, tbe  volume  of  the  liquid  jnit  into  the  apparatus 
mvst  be  subtracted  from  the  capacity  named  above. 
From  the  equation  given  above,  it  can  be  seen  that  the 
amoiuit  of  oxygen  evclved  is  c(iuivalcnt  to  the  available 
chlorine  of  the  bleach  liquor.  Designating  the  volume  as 
V,  the  press'V  e  of  the  oxygen  as  read  on  the  manometer 
as  P,  and  the  temperature  as  T,  the  following  equation 
corrects  the  volume  V  fcr  temperature  and  pressure,  and 
gives :  • 

Lbs.  of  35  percent  bleach  i)er  gal= 
VX273XPX0.00317X8.33 


In  plant  control  work  the  size  of  the  sample  and  the 
volume  V  are  constant,  the  temperature  /  is  assumed  con- 
stant, and  hence  the  bleach  strength  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  P.     Therefore  the  ecpiation  becomes 
Lbs.  of  35  ])er  ct.  bleach  per  gal=KP. 

The  numbei-  of  mm.  of  mercury  P  that  would  cor- 
respond to  0.1  lb.  of  35  per  cent  bleach  would  then  be 
P=0.1/K. 

Having  determined  the  number  of  mm.  that  corres- 
pond to  0.1  lb.  of  35  per  cent  bleach  per  gal.  of 
liquor,  the  scale  can  be  constructed  by  marking  off  on 
any  convenient  material  multiples  and  suhniultiples  of 
the  number  obtained. 

Procedure 
In  actually  using  the  apparatus,  it  is  first  clamped 
with  tlu-  stopcock  closed,  in  a  rubber  coverecl  buret 
clamp.  Ten  cc.  of  the  bleach  licpior  are  pipetted  into 
the  lower  bulb,  while  with  another  pipet  10  cc.  of  hy- 
drogen ]iei'oxide  are  measured  out  and  put  into  the 
ujjjjcr  bulb.  The  opening  in  the  lower  bulb  is  then 
tigiitly  .stoppered,  and  the  manometer  with  its  attached 
scale  is  put  into  the  neck  of  the  upper  bulb.  The  mano- 
meter should  be  tapped  gently  so  that  no  small  particles 
of  mercury  adhere  to  the  glass.  When  the  manometer 
is  inserted,  there  is  usually  a  slight  pressure  developed, 
but,  for  the  purposes  for  which  this  apparatus  is  intend- 
<"d,  this  can  be  disregarded.  The  stopcock  is  tlien  open- 
ed, allowing  the  two  liquids  to  come  together.  In  order 
to  uud^e  sure  of  complete  i-eaction,  it  is  usually  necessary 
t<i  shake  the  apparatus.  This  is  done  by  placing  a  finger 
on   tlic   rubber  stopper  containing  the  manometer,  and 


(273  +  nx760X0.35Xcc-  sample 
where  0.00317=g.  of  chlorine  gas  per  cc.  (standard) 

8.33^factor  to  convert  g.  per  cc.  to  lbs.  per 

gal. 
0.35=wt.  of  chhu-iuc   in   mic   unit   of  35   per 
cent  bleach. 
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tlu'  Ihuiiil)  ami  a  fiii^'er  on  tin-  iici'k  of  llie  aijparatus, 
and  sliakiny'  until  tlie  bulihles  of  t?as  arc  set  free.  The 
i-eaction  is  usually  (•,onii)lete  in  40  to  .')()  sec.  Tlie  scale 
is  then  adjusted  so  that  the  zero  point  coincides  with  the 
top  of  the  lower  arm  of  mercury  and  the  number  of  lbs. 
of  35  per  cent  bleach  per  gal.  of  liciuor  is  read  at  the 
maik  that  coincides  with  the  to|)  of  the  uper  arm  of 
mercury.  The  whole  operation  docs  not  take  moi'c  than 
90  to  100  sec. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  temperature  of  the  aiii)ara- 
tus  and  its  contents  be  at  exactly  the  temperature  for 
which  the  scale  is  graduated.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  if  the  temperature  of  a  bleach  liquoi-  that  would 
give  a  reading  of  0.5  lb.  of  35  per  cent  bleach  per  gal. 
at  22°  V.  be  8  degiees  higher  or  lower  than  the  assumed 
temperature,  the  reading  would  be  less  than  0.015  lb. 
liigher  or  lower  than  it  should  be.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  error  in  measuring  out  the  licpior  in  the  mills  is 
much  greater  tlian  this  erroi-  or  those  that  are  introduced 
by  the  liquid,  the  slight  pressure-  develo])ed  on  inserting 
the  manometer,  etc.,  corrections  need  not  be  made  for 
any  of  these. — Paper. 


USING  PRINTING  EFFECTIVELY. 

One  manufacturer  of  biscuits  encloses  in  every  pack- 
age of  its  biscuits  a  sample  of  another  kind  of  biscuit. 
The  sample  is  enclosed  in   a  wax  container  on  which 

suitable  explanatory  printed  matter  appears. 

*  *     # 

"My  own  experience  has  been  that  a  booklet  should 

always  be  accompanied  by  a  letter." 

*  «     * 

When  the  reader  of  your  advertisements  takes  the 
time  to  sit  down  and  ask  further  particulars  about 
your  goods,  he  shows  considerable  interest  iu  your  pro- 
duct, and  you  should  have  a  reply  ready  to  send  him 
that  will  explain  his  questions  and  increase  his  in- 
terest and  arouse  his  desire  to  purchase.  "This  can 
be  accomplished  best  by  a  good  booklet  and  a  brief 
accompanying  letter." 

"This  booklet  method  of  answering  inquiries  is  oftjn 

the  cheapest  from  the  standpoint  (d'  7-e.sults. " 

*  #     * 

A  Boston  Shoe  Manufacturer  uses  blottei's  to  an- 
nounce the  mailing  of  his  catalogue  and  th?  visits  of 
his  salesmen. 


SAN  DOMINGO  A  NEGLECTED  MARKET. 

San  Domingo,  which  has  been  described  as  the  West 
Indian  Island  "of  the  greatest  possibilities  and  the 
least  achievement,"  seems  to  be  neglected  and  almost 
ignored  by  British  manufacturers  and  traders,  says  the 
"Manchester  Guardian  Conuuercial."  Yet  in  the  fer- 
tility of  its  soil,  its  mineral  wealth,  and  its  healthy  cli- 
mate it  is  reckoned  not  even  second  to  Cuba.  Since 
the  advent  of  the  United  States  Military  Mission  in 
Control  of  Customs  and  Finance,  its  governnunit  has 
been  stable  and  political  disturbances  unknown,  with 
the  natural  result  of  increased  commercial  activity. 
Between  1909  and  1919  the  total  volume  of  trade  more 
than  quadrupled.  In  1919  the  volume  of  trade  totalled 
£15,00,000,  of  which  the  United  States  secured  84  per 
cent  of  the  entire  value. 


INDUSTRIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

\',y  dOlL  11.  (;kaff. 

Industrial  Photographer  and  Photomicroscopist, 
Browu  Company,  Berlin,  N.II. 

During  the  last  few  years  i)hotography  has  more 
and  more  developed  to  be  an  important  factor  in  in- 
dustry, commerce  and  science,  and  a  nundter  of  large 
concerns  have  established  jx-rinanent  i)hotographic 
departments  of  their  own  as  an  aid  to  better  efficienc.\' 
in  administration,  engineering,  research,  buying,  sell- 
ing, advertising,  education,  cooperation,  and  for  many 
special  purposes  peculiar  to  the  indivitlual  needs  of  the 
concerns. 

All  have  been  sti'iving  for  the  same  result — to  make 
photography  a  help  and  not  merely  an  added  over- 
head expense.  As  industrial  and  technical  photo- 
graphy not  only  have  come  to  stay,  but  will  get  a  much 
larger  application  in  the  future  than  heretofore,  it 
wovdd  seem  wise  if  all  organizations  which  use  photo- 
graphy in  one  form  or  another,  could  put  their  expe- 
riences together  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  all." 

It  is  therefore,  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  ask 
every  one  using  photography  in  their  plants  or  organ- 
izations, to  assist  the  writer  in  making  a  survey  of  in- 
dustrial and  teehnical  photography  by  sending  him 
samples  of  different  types  of  photographs  used;  a 
short  statement  of  how  and  why  photography  is  being 
used,  as  in  field,  office,  plant  or  research ;  information 
as  to  how  far  an  outside  photographer  is  employed ;  or 
if  the  users  have  photographic  departments  of  theii' 
own,  together  with  a  history  of  the  development  of  the 
same.  Methods  of  moiuiting,  filling  aud  reference  are 
important;  also  statements  of  the  costs  and  upkeep  of 
the  departments  and  the  value  and  importaiu-e  of  them. 

In  case  one  has  a  photographic  department  of  his 
own,  would  it  be  advisable  to  recruit  his  help  from  the 
photographic  profession,  or  develop  some  of  his  men 
for  this  work?  Should  our  technical  schools  develop 
men  as  photographical  engineers  to  meet  the  growing 
demand  for  practical  industrial  photographers? 

The  writer  will  compde  all  this  data  and  informa- 
tion, and  together  with  his  experience  of  eight  yeav^ 
in  the  development  of  industrial  photography,  make  a 
complete  history  of  the  development  and  uses  of  the 
same,  to  be  published  in  one  of  our  leading  technical 
magazines.  The  more  each  one  contributes  to  an  arti- 
cle of  this  kind,  the  more  valuable  it  becomes. 

Would  a  convention  of  the  users  of  industrial  and 
Technical  photograjjhy  be  of  any  value?  If  so.  would 
you  pledge  your  presence  and  support  to  a  convention 
of  this  kind,  and  where  would  you  suggest  this  to  be 
held? 

If  enough  interest  and'  a  large  enough  attendance 
for  a  conference  of  this  kind  could  be  secured,  the  plan 
would  be  to  arrange  a  conference  with  an  exhibition 
of  all  forms  of  technical  and  industrial  photograph.s, 
and  lectures  on  different  photographic  subjects  in 
relation  to  industry,  science,  research  and  commerce. 


If  a  man  has  reported  to  .vou  that  a  certani  person 
speaks  ill  of  you,  do  not  make  any  answer  to  what  ha^s 
been  told  you,  but  reply 

"The  man  did  not  know  the  rest  of  my  faults,  or  he 
would  not  have  mentioned   these  only."  —  Exchange. 


PRECISELY. 

William  Jennings  Bryan  would  never  tell  this  story. 
It's  on  a  "Pussyfoot"  lecturer  who  was  talking  in  a 
certain  hall  one  evening  on  the  drink  question.  "Nov.-. 
supposing  I  had  a  pail  of  water  and  a  pail  of  beer  on 
this  platform,  and  then  brought  on  a  donkey:  which  of 
the  two  would  he  take?""  "He'd  take  the  water," 
came  a  voice  from  the  gallery.  "And  why  would  he 
take  the  water?"  asked  the  lecturer.  "Because  he's 
an  ass,"  came  the  reply. 
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By  Gerard  H.  Lafoiitauie,  Brompton  Pitlp  &  Paper 
Co.,  Ltd. 

This  chart  was  made  out  at  tlie  request  of  the  Cost 
Department  as  a  timd-saving  device.  It  proved  after- 
wards to  be  also  very  useful  to  the  superintendent  and 
machine-tenders  who  can  by  its  use  ascertain  at  a 
glance  the  ideal  production  of  the  machines. 


Similar  chart.s  can   be  made  out  for  other  kinds  of 
papers,  cardboards,  etc.,  from  the  well-known  equation : 

P  =  K  X  S  X  B  XT 
where  P=  production  in  tons  per  hour 

K  =  a  constant  which  varied  with  the  standard 
size  of  the  sheet  and  the  number  of  sheets 
to  the  ream. 
8  =  speed  in  feet  per  hour 
B  =  basis  weight  in  lbs. 
T  =  Trim  in  feet. 


ft^ 


i^I-l 
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British  Trade  News 

(From  Our  Loiuidii  Correspondent. j 
The  importance  of  establishing  a  lire-fighting  squad 
in  a  paper  mill  has  been  amply  demon.strated  during 
the  past  week  at  the  Croxley  Paper  Mill,  in  Herts,  which 
is  owned  by  -lohn  Dickinson  &  ('c,  Ltd.  A  fire  broke 
out  in  a  biiilding  filled  with  esparto  grass  and  wood 
pulp,  and  in  a  twinkling  the  mill  fire-fighters  were  at 
it.  Thev  tackled  the  outbreak  with  great  ingenuity 
and  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  it  was  not  consid- 
ered necessary  to  call  the  a.ssistance  of  fire  brigades  ni 
the  district,  which  proved  a  financial  saving  to  the 
firm.  It  is  estimated  that  "),')()  to  fiOO  tons  of  esparto 
and  pulp  were  in  the  building  and  the  mill  fire-fighters 
confined  the  flames  to  one  buiding,  thus  preventing 
the  work  of  the  mill  being  stopped  and  business  being 
interrupted.  Tt  is  considered  a  smart  piece  of 
work  and  goes  to  prove  that  in  the  end  there  is  noth- 
ing like  a  quick  fire-fighting  squad  and  a  proper  sup- 
ply of  water  to  fill  the  hose  when  flames  break  out  in 
any  part  of  a  mill. 

New  Offices. 
The    Anglo-Canadian    Wax    Paper   Co.,    Ltd.,    whose 
offices  were  at  the  Watford  mills,  announce  that  they 
have  installed  themselves  in  new  offices  in  London  at 
5,  Tudor  St.,  E.C.  4.     This  means  more  consolidation  of 
business  as  people  visiting  London  will  now  be   in   a 
po.s'ition   to  call  at  the  offices  whereas  in  the   past   it 
meant  a  run  on  the  eleetrie  trams  out  to  Watford. 
Lord  Beaverbrook  Grieves. 
Lord  Beaverbrook,  who  sometime  ago  was  enjoying 
some  cool  bathing  at  Deauville,  in  France,  has  again 
had  criticism  hurled  at  sellers  of  newsjirint.     He  is  in- 
terested  in  the  London  "Daily  E.Kpress,"  but   he  se- 
lected  the   "Sunday    Express"    for    his   reference    to 
events  in  the  newsprint  industry  since  1919.     "In  that 
year,"  he  states,  "there  was  a  regular  panic  about  the 
supply  of  newsprint.       Not  only  was  there  an  actual 
scarcity,  but  this  scarcity  was  greatly  exaggerated  in 
the    minds   of   the   buyers   concerned.     Publicists   con- 
jured up  in  their  ininds  the  bleak  picture  of  a  day  when 
they  would    be  no    longer    able    to  feed  the  roaring, 
hungry,  presses  with  the  daily  meal  of  newsprint,  and 
when  the  subscribers  in  the  morning  would  a.sk  for  their 
favorite  journal  in  vain.     So  much  is  the  reading  of  the 
public  a  matter  of  acquired  habit    that    a    newsjiaper 
whi(di   suspends  publication  signs  its  own  death  war- 
rant.    Its  Kingdom  is  taken  from  it  for  ever  and  given 
to  some  Mede  or  Persian  over  the  way.     The  newsprint 
iiuyers,   therefore,  tumbled   over  one  another  into  the 
market  to  secure  their  future.     Princes  went   soaring 
up   sky-high.     It   was   a    great    era   for  the   newsprint 
manufacturing  trade.     In  1914  newsprint  cost  £10.     In 
1919  the  ton  was  sold  for  £60.     Such  an  inflated  price 
could  not,  of  course,  last  but  the  trouble  did  not  end 
with  an  increase    in    the    newsprint  supply.     In  their 
nervousness   of  the  future  the   buyers   allowed  them- 
selves to  agree  to  long  contracts,  lasting  in  many  cases 
right  into  1927.     In  other  words,  though  newsprint  can 
now  be  bought  freely  in  the  open  market  at  £20  a  ton. 
the  newspapers  with  contracts  are  still  paying  £:ii  to 
£40  a  ton.     Such  conditions  are  a  tremendous  handica]i 
to  any  venture." 

Another  Statement. 
Some  of  the  papermakers  would  like  to  know  where 
the  mills  are  that  are  benefitting  by  these  1926-7  con- 
tracts.    But  in   April  1921  Lord   Beaverbrook  put  his 
signature  with    that    of    Sir    Edward  Hulton,  of  the 


"Daily   Sketch"   to   a   statement   in   the  "Manchester 
Guardian"  to  the  effect  that  "The  statement  that  the 
manufacturing  industry  is  .selling  here  below  co.st  price 
is  perfectly   true."     The  further  .suggestion   that  this 
state  of  affairs  is  due  entirely  to   competition   from 
European  debtor  countries  needs  qualification.     It  is 
also  due  to  tiie  fact  that  manufacturers  are  working  off 
raw  materials  (ground  wood  and  chemical  pulpj  bought 
in  foreign  countries  under  contract  at  the  very  high 
prices  of  la.st  j-ear.     At  the  best  these  contracts  will  not 
run  out  till  June  1922,  but  the  materials  have  to  be  used 
at  some  time    or    another  and    the    consequent  losses 
faced."     It  is  (juite  true  that  English  paper  mills  have 
purchased   raw   materials  for   forw'ard  delivery   in   ac- 
cordance with  their  usual  practice,  just  in  the  same  way 
as  big  newspapers    enter    into    forw'ard  contracts  for 
newsprint.     But   Lord  Beaverbrook  has  already  been 
told  that  British  mills  were  prepared  to  stand  the  loss 
involved  by  li(|ui(latiiig  their  raw  materials  purchased 
at  high  prices  if  they  could  run  their  mills  at  full  time, 
and  he  was  further  informed  that  many  British  and 
Irish  publishers  had  brought  their  foreign  newsprint 
for  forward  delivery  over  1921  at  prices  nearly  double 
that    at    which    British    mills   were    selling.     The    con- 
tracts were  made  in  1920  with  mills  in  Sweden.  Norway, 
and  Finland.     Consequently    publishers    are  no    more 
subject  to  criticism  than  the  British  paper  mills  are  for 
purchasing  raw  materials  ahead.     It  would  be  a  grand 
move  for  Lord  Beaverbrook  if  we  could  do  what  the 
<Termaiis  have  ilone,  viz.,  the  Government  cut  and  sup- 
ply pulpwood  to  the  mills  for  two  years  at  prices  which 
are  half  the  lowest    figures    for    similar  pulpwood  in 
Canada,  Newfoundland,  Sweden  and  Norway.     When 
the  paper  was  produced  publishers  and  consumers  got 
it  at  a  price  below  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  and  the 
balance  exported,  the  additional  price  obtained  for  the 
exported   ([uality   being  divided   between   the   German 
Government  and  the  German  mills.     This  is  what  Lord 
Beaverbrook  would  like ;  it  is  not  trading — it  is  politics 
and  ruin  for  the  woi-kjieople. 

The  Safeguarding  Act. 
If  any  Bi-itish  manufacturer  wants  to  get  any  im- 
ported article  brought  under  this  Act  the  following  pre- 
liminary information  must  be  first  submitted  to  the 
Board  of  Trade:  (1)  name  of  article  and  full  parti- 
culars of  sale;  (2)  country  or  countries  of  origin;  (3) 
particulars  and  evidence  as  to  price  sold,  or  offered,  in 
the  United  Kingdom;  (4)  evidences  as  to  price  at  which 
similar  goods  can  be  profitablit'  manufactured  in  the 
United  Kingdom;  (5)  evidence  to  show  that  the  depre- 
ciation in  relation  to  sterling  of  the  currency  of  the 
country  of  manufacture  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that 
the  prices  at  whicli  goods  are  sold  or  offered  for  sale 
in  the  United  Kingdom  are  below  the  prices  at  which 
similar  goods  can  be  profitably  manufactured  in  the 
United  Kingdom;  (6)  evidence  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
by  reason  of  the  sale,  or  offer  for  sale,  employment  in 
any  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  being  or  is  like- 
ly to  be  seriously  affected.  When  this  information  is 
furnished  and  a  prima  facie  case  made  out,  the  Board 
of  Trade  will  appoint  a  committee  to  go  into  the  com- 
plaint, report,  and  the  Board  will  do  the  rest. 
The  Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Some  time  ago  I  made  a  brief  reference  to  the  Can- 
adian Chamber  of  Commerce  in  London.  The  object  of 
this  Chamber  are  briefly  the  encouragement  and  pro- 
motion of  Anglo-Canadian  trade  and  Cc^mmerce,  the 
development  of  Canadian  industries  by  British  capital, 
and  generally  the  furtherance  of  Canada's  interests  in 
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the  United  Kingdom.  Canadians  in  England  are  asked 
to  get  in  toucli  with  the  Chamber  or  the  Secretary  Mr. 
R  li.  Stewart,  Canatlian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
London,  .");')  Ilolborn  Viaduct,  E.C.  I  am' very  pleased 
to  see  this  new  body  established  and  I  would  advise  all 
pulp  and  paper  men  to  make  u.se  of  it  The  Swedes  and 
Norwegians  have  very  successful  chambers  here — they 
miss  nothing,  either  in  publicity  or  otherwise — and  are 
very  keen  in  studying  the  interests  of  their  own  coun- 
tries. It  i.s  to  be  hoped  the  Canadian  Chamber  will  be 
as  useful,  but  to  make  it  so  those  in  the  Dominion  must 
utilize  it. 


News  From   Europe 

(Compiled  in  London  by  Dr.  Paul  Bartholow  esi>eci- 
ally  for  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.) 
Proposed  Color  Scale  For  Printers'  Inks. 
It  is  now  realized  that  iid<s  used  in  printing  aiul  the 
graphic  arts  should  be  classified,  i.e.,  the  colors  used 
should  be  reduced  to  a  scale  or  orderly  system  of  tones, 
the  various  shades  of  which,  being  almost  innumerable 
and  incapable  of  definition,  must  therefore  be  desig- 
nated by  numbers  and  indexed  for  purposes  of  match- 
ing. The  study  of  e<dor  in  its  relation  to  inks  is  re- 
garded as  "imperatively  needful"  by  the  Dye  Commis- 
sion now  sitting  at  Leipzig,  who,  with  Professor  Os- 
wald's help  have  been  engaged  in  the  determination  of 
eminently  practical  (piestions,  the  fastness  of  these 
inks  to  light,  water,  oil  and  air,  resistance  to  heat  and 
other  fixed  qualities.  The  meeting  voted  to  adopt 
Oswald's  scheme  of  color  orders.  Apart  from  scienti- 
fic interest  the  proposed  scale  has  great  practical  im- 
portance.— Pajiier  Zeitung,  September  1.   1921. 

24  Hours  A  Day  Mills. 

The  Frankfort  Messe  or  Fair  has  proved  a  brilliant 
commercial  success  and  the  newspapers  gleefully  de- 
scribe the  rooms  in  whtch  the  show  is  made  to  crowds 
of  buyers  from  llal.v.  Holland,  Switzerland.  England, 
and  the  United  Slates.  Besides  these  indications  cor- 
respondents hear  many  evidences  of  German  industrial 
prosperity.  P^or  instance  a  KuleTibach  spinning  mill 
is  working  24  hours  a  day  in  S  hour  shifts.  Such  a 
case  may  not  be  comnKui,  but  it  is  incontestalile  that 
workmen  are  busy  12  hours  a  clay  m  the  pajier  and 
textile  mills,  working  under  the  stimulu.s  of  fictitiously 
high  wages.  The  nuuuifacturers,  on  their  side,  are  pro- 
fiting, since  wages  on  the  whole  have  not  kept  pace 
with  the  increase  of  jirices.  and  pajier  makers  there- 
fore in  value  are  actually  pa.ving  less  for  labor  than  in 
PtH.  Miu-eover  by  an  odd  coiiu-idence  trade  improves 
with  the  fall  of  tlie  mark,  and  the  incredibly  eheap 
prices  of  paper  and  othei-  products  at  the  Fair  have 
attracted  a  flock  of  foreign  buyers  who  are  pulling  out 
enormous  orders.  In  short  the  Kraid^fort  Messe  is  be- 
ing called  the  tower  of  (tcrman  industry.  "It  is  not 
to  be  denied,"  says  a  leading  trade  journal,  "that  the 
position  of  (Jerman  paper  at  the  present  time  is  favor- 
able."— Uaiulel-Zcitung,  Septembci-  1921. 
Overproduction  of  Paper. 

The  balance-sheets  of  the  larger  paper  niills  in  Eur- 
ope, especially  in  countries,  like  Finland,  which  do  a 
relatively  great  export  business,  show  the  extraordin- 
arv  vicissitudes  to  which  the  industry  seems  to  be  peri- 
odically liable.  In  the  case  df  Finland  the  sudden  (dos- 
ing of  (uitside  markets,  an  accident  which  should  teach 
shrewd   and   farseeiiig  men   that    momentary  ti'iumphs 


ought  not  to  obscure  the  facts  of  industrial  overpro- 
duction, has  left  the  mills  with  an  unwieldy  accumula- 
tion of  surplus  .stocks.  Partly  in  eon.sequ'enee  of  this 
overpro.iuction,  partly,  too,  for  other  reasous,  the 
largest  mill  in  Finland,  the  Kymmene,  A.G.,  has  severed 
Its  connection  with  the  Finni.sh  export  cartel,  while  it 
IS  also  announced  that  a  new  a.ssoeiation  is  coi'itemplat- 
•■d,  if  not  actually  in  operation  with  a  view  to  findin"- 
wider  markets  in  America  and  Russia.  The  exeeeding" 
ly  startling  fluctuations  in  paper  exports  could  not  be 
revealed  more  strikingly  than  in  Finland's  export 
figures:  these  are  in  tons,  with  1920  figures  in  paren- 
thesis : 

Wood  pul]),  .-,,8(i.-,  (31,9«(j):  Sulphite,  wet  2,006 
(1,986)  ;  dry  18,366  (29,366)  ;  Sulphate,  wet  35  (296)  • 
dry,  3,034  (12,986)  ;  Newsprint,  35,144  (44.798)  •  Wrap- 
pings, 3,459  (11,629);  Writing  paper  1,153  (2  862  • 
Ti.s.sue  355  (931).  v   -       / . 

To  make  othei'  markets,  since  former  ones  have 
proved  unsatisfactory,  Finnish  makers  have  adopted 
a  scheme  which  will  evolve  the  neces.sarv  organization 
lo  this  plan  all  the  mills,  including  Kvmmene  have 
acceded,  with  its  main  .section  known  as  the  "Finnish 
aper  Bureau,"  „r  office  of  the  new  "Finnish  Paper 
I  nion.  It  IS  clear  that  Finnish  manufaeturens  in  no- 
wise dismayed  by  the  set  backs  to  trade,  are  activelv 
engaged  in  building  up  the  agencv  neeessarv  to  take 
over  the  task  of  marketing  Finnish  i)aper  and  pulp  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

Prospects  of  the  Paper  Industry  in  Poland. 

It  is  highly  probable,  according  to  report.s  from 
Austria,  that  Poland  will  be  able  to  develop  its  re- 
sources so  as  to  cover  the  needs  of  the  population  in 
the  matter  of  book  and  print  papers.  The  eountrv 
possesses  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  raw  materials  for 
paper  making,  and  cal  of  good  qualitv  is  also  to  be 
had  it  It  IS  wanted.  The  new  Polish  State,  however 
has  tew  mills  and  machines  in  operation.  Tliev  are  en- 
umerated today  as  follows: 

17  paper  mills  with  33  machines. 
1   Pulp  mill,  and 
<>  Board  mills. 

At  present  the  output  consi.sts  cliieflv  of  fine  writ- 
ing and  print  papers,  ordinary  news  and  "packing  paper 
tissue  and  cigarette  paper,  boards  of  various  kinds' 
I  he  question  of  whether  Poland  will  continue  to  de- 
pend upon  other  countries  for  paper  is  one  which  ap- 
pears easier  to  answer.today  than  it  was.  because  there 
■  s  an  unexpected  movement  towards  a  large  scale  busi- 
nes.s  with  neighboring  .states,  notably  Germany  and 
Au.str.a.  1  oland,  it  is  to  be  noted,  acquired  a  number 
"t  districts  which  were  industrial  developments  ,.f  Ger- 
many, and  with  these  a  considerable  class  of  skilled 
workers.  In  view  of  the  .slackness  of  industrv  in  Nor- 
way and  Swe.len.  upon  which  Poland  drew  for  paper 
"lanutacfurers  in  Germany  and  Austria  are  keenlv  in- 
crcs  ed  m  supplanting  these  and  other  countries  in 
tl.c  I  oh.sh  market.s.  They  state  openiv  that  the  pros- 
pects ot  paper  making  in  Poland  are  "favorable" 
provided  pusiness  is  allowe.l  to  have  it.s  wav.-Zentral 
lilatt  tur  die  Papirindustrie.  Vienna,  September  1.  1921. 


The  sulphate  mill  of  the  Brompton  Pulp  &  Paper  Co 
at  East  Angus.  Q„e..  the  first  of  its  kind  on  this  contin- 
ent, has  been  given  a  thorough  overhauling.  Produc- 
tion has  been  increased  to  90  tons  per  day  without  in- 
stalling any  new  machinerv. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

A-1.  New  Australian  Pulpwood.  World's  Paper 
Trade  Review,  Ixw,  2.'),  j).  liL'Hi,  .June  2\,  VX1\.  C^ucciis- 
land  silky  oak  is  said  to  be  the  best  Austraiiiin  pulp  so 
fill-  examiuorl  For  p;ipeniiakino-. — A.  C. 

A3.  Paper  and  Industrial  Alcohol.  World's  Paper 
Trade  Review,  Ix.w,  25,  June  24,  1!)21.  Sir  ClIAliLKS 
1!EI)1<'()K1)  lias  contemplated  the  use  of  el('i)hant  or 
Savannah  grasses  and  of  (ehiefly)  immat\ire  bainl)oo.s 
as  a  .joint  source  of  alcohol  and  paper,  having  initiated 
and  directed  experimental  work  on  these  materials  on 
the  laboratory  and  distillery  scale.  He  mentions  rice 
straw  as  a  raw  material.  —  A.  C. 

A-3.  Bamboo  Once  More.  Paper  Making,  xl,  6,  p. 
11S8,  June,  1!)21.  An  account  of  the  different  processes 
that  have  been  patented  for  cutting  and  crushing  bam- 
boo in  preparation  for  treating  it  chemically.  Exjjci-i- 
ments  have  proved  that  a  high  class  paper  can  l)e  pro- 
duced from  bambdo  i)idp. — A.  C. 

A-3.  Retting  Fibrous  Straw.  t!an.  patent  No.  209,- 
465,  JAMES  M.  MASSON,  Duluth,  Minnesota,  U.S.A.. 
March  15,  1921.  The  straw  is  retted  by  submerging 
and  boiling  in  a  solution  composed  of  1  fl.  oz.  per  gal. 
of  sulphonated  castor  oil,  1  oz.  of  pure  alkali  and  1  oz. 
of  tri])h()sphate  of  soda  ;  and  is  then  removed  and  wasli- 
ed  foi-  t'ni'tlicr  treatment.     Claims  allowed  S.— A.  P.-t!. 

A-3.  Retting  Plant  Fibers.  Can.  patent  No.  200,481, 
LOUIS  PEUFAIILIT,  Lille,  France,  March  15,  1921. 
Fibers  from  plants  intended  for  being  worked  in  spin- 
)iing  and  paper  mils  are  subjected  within  an  open  or 
closed  vessel,  at  a  high  temperature,  to  a  treatment 
with  a  liquid  composed  of  ethylene  dichloride,  ethylene 
trichloride,  ethylene  perchloride,  dimethyl  tetrachlor- 
ide or  dimethyl  pentachloride,  cured  in  pure  water, 
either  separately  or  mixed  together.  The  dissolving 
substance  instead  of  being  dissolved  in  pure  water  may 
be  dissolved  in  solutions  of  soap,  or  in  oily  emulsions, 
or  in  M'ater  to  which  is  added  :i  iicrcent  of  iietrolcum. 
Claims  allowed  3.— A.  P.-C. 

A--11.  English  China  Clay  and  the  American  Market. 
Paper  Making,  xl,  (J,  p.  IS6,  June,  1921.  English  coat- 
in-  china  clays  make  up  a  very  large  proportion  of  all 
the  clay  imported  into  the  United  States  and  though 
it  would  appear  wise  for  the  ])aper  trade  to  favor  a 
duty  on  filler  clays,  since  there  is  no  tariff  in-oposed 
on  finished  paper,  it  would  be  manifestly  unfair  to  the 
American  book  paper  manufacturers. — A.  C. 

B-5.  Chain  Saw.  Can.  patent  No.  209,491,  CEPHAS 
P.  SLY,  Orchard  Park,  New  York,  U.S.A.,  Marcli  15, 
1921.     Claims  allowed  9.— A.  P.-C. 

B-5.  Power  Trca  Feller.  Can.  patent  No.  209.475, 
PAUL  B.  NEUMAN,  Hathersage,  Alberta,  Canada, 
March  15,  1921.     Claims  allowed  7.— A.  P.-C. 

B-5.  Tree  Sawing  Machine.  Can.  patent  No.  209,482, 
THOMAS  t).  PEKKINS,  Seattle,  Washington,  TT.S.A., 
March  15,  1921.    Claims  allowed  8.— A.  P.-C. 

C-6.  Saw  Guard.  Can.  patent  No.  209,722.  IIOMKK 
J.  TRAVEH,  Kerhonkson,N.Y.,  U.S.A.,  March  22,  1921. 
Claims  allowed  8.— A.  P.-C. 

C-7.  Suspension  Means  for  Barking  Drums.  Can. 
patent   i\o.  209,51)2,   PEDER  I'ETKRSON    WESTISYS, 


Peterborough,   Out.,   Canada,   March    15,    1921.   Claim 
allowed  1.— A.  P.-C. 

C-7.  Apparatus  for  Loosening  Bark  from  Pulpwood. 
Can.  patent  No.  209,ti00,  GEORCE  P.  UEHKEY,  Apple- 
ton,  Wis.,  U.S.A.,  March  22,  1921.  The  wood  is  made 
to  ])ass  through  a  tank  of  wai'm  water,  and  is  kept 
com])letely  submerged  during  passage  through  said 
tank.     Claims  allowed  3. — A.  P.-C. 

C-7.  Wood  Soaking  Tower,  (an.  patent  .\'o.  209,.530, 
THE  FIP.ER  MAKING  PROCESSES,  a.ssiguee  of 
HERBERT  GUETTLER,  both  of  Chicago,  111.,  U.S.A., 
and  OLE  LUDWIG,  Port  Edwards,  Wis.,  U.S.A.,  March 
15,  1921.  Before  l)eing  harked,  the  logs  are  passed 
through  a  tower  in  which  they  are  sprayed  with  water 
or  other  liquid.    Claims  allowed  10. — A-  P.-C. 

D-4.  Pulpwood  Grinder.  Can.  patent  No.  209,820, 
JAMES  ii.  BAKER,  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York, 
U.S.A.,  March  29,  1921.     Claims  allowed  11.— A.  P.-C. 

E-2.  Sulphite  Waste  Liquors  for  Fuel  Briquettes. 
Can.  patent  No.  209,B29,  CARLETON  ELLIS,  Montclair, 
N.J.,  U.S.A.,  March  22,  1921.  The  finely  divided  fuel  is 
mixed  with  finely  divided  solids  of  sulpiiite  waste 
liquor  (dried  by  atomization)  and  lime,  and  sufficient 
water  is  added  to  produce  a  plastic  mass.  The  sulphite 
liquor  and  solids  react  in  the  presence  of  the  water  to 
form  an  insoluble  binder.    Claims  allowed  4. — A.  P.-C. 

E-2.  Precipitating  Organic  Solids  from  Sulphite 
Waste  Liquor.  Can.  patent  No.  209.,ssi.  IIAXS  I'.HIX 
LANDMARK,  Drammen,  Norway.  March  29.  1921.  The 
waste  liquor  is  introdueetl  in  an  autoclave  wliere  the 
sulphonic  acid  combinations  are  hi-okcn  down  by 
means  of  a  strong  acid,  wliile  the  li(iuor  is  under  press- 
ui'c.  This  stronger  acid  may  be  produced  either  ]u-e- 
viously  to  or  during  the  pi-ecipitation  by  oxidizing  the 
SO,  contained  in  the  liquor.  The  oxidation  is  produced 
by  introducing  ozonized  air  or  oxygen  into  the  auto- 
clave and  discharging  electric  sparks.  Claims  allowed 
2.— A.  P.-C. 

F-2.  Black  Liquors  from  Bamboo.  World's  Paper 
Trade  Review,  Ixxv.  22,  p.  1938,  June  3,  1921.  A  con- 
timuition  of  the  discission  on  W.  RAlTT's  paper  read 
before  the  Royal  Societ\-  of  Arts.  Mr.  Sindall.  in  the 
comments  which  he  added  to  the  paper,  deals  with  the 
treatment   of  the  black  licpior. — A.  C. 

F-0.  Production  of  Fibrous  Material.  Can.  patent 
No.  209,444.  :\IAHTEN  llOFSTE.  Amsterdam.  The 
Netherlands,  ilarch  l5,  1921.  Fibrous  material  is  pre- 
pared from  the  stalks  and  other  parts  of  jilauts,  especi- 
ally of  ])lants  with  a  hard  woody  rind  or  bast,  such  as 
ramie,  by  producing  in  the  vegetable  material  by  chem- 
ical means  a  gas,  by  which,  in  addition  to  the  chemical 
action  to  wjiich  the  material  is  subjected,  the  fibers  are 
mechanically  laid  bare.  The  nuitcrial  may  be  first 
1r(>ated  with  an  alkali  and  then  boiled  in  a  bath  con- 
taining about  25  ]iercent  of  an  aninidninm  salt.  Claims 
allowed  8.— A.  P.-C. 

G  8.  Felting  Machine  (wet  machine).  Can.  ])ateni 
No.  209.(;s.s,  CARL  GERHARD  MUENCII.  .st.  Paul. 
.Minn.,   r.S.A..   :\larch   22.   1921.     Claims  allowed   (i.  — 

A.  vy. 
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K-6.  Purifying  Cottonseed  Hull  Fibers.  Can.  patent 
No.  209,529,  TPIE  EAST  ST.  LOUIS  COTTON  OIL 
COMPANY,  National  Stock  Yards,  111.,  as.signee  of 
FRANK  W.  STOCTON,  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  both  in  U.S.A., 
March  15,  1921.  The  cottonseed  luill  fibers  are  purified 
by  boiling  in  a  4  percent  caustic  alkali  solution  for 
about  five  hours,  to  soften  the  hull  particles,  passing 
the  boiled  fiber  between  rolls  thereby  mashing  and 
disintegrating  the  hull  particles,  and  finally  subject- 
ing the  mashed  material  to  a  cleaning  operation  to  • 
separate  the  fine  disintegrated  hull  particles  from  the 
fiber.     Claims  allowed  6. — A.  P.-C. 

K-6.  Cottonseed  Fibers.  World's  Paper  Trade  Re- 
view, Ixxvi,  2,  July  8,  1921,  p.  118.  A  scheme  for  ex- 
tending the  use  of  cottonseed  fibers  in  papermaking. 
—A.  C. 

K-7.  Beating.  World's  Paper  Trade  Review,  Ixxvi, 
2,  July  8,  1921,  p.  142.  The  places  of  disintegration 
and  circulation. — A.  ('. 

K-10.  Rosin  or  Engine  Sizing.  C.  C.  SCHNEIDER. 
Paper  Making,  xl,  6,  p.  1\S2.  A  paper  giving  general 
description  of  process,  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Amer- 
ican Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Superintendents'  Associa- 
tion.—A.  C. 

K-12.  Knife  for  Paper  making  Machine.  Can.  patent 
No.  209,907,  CHARLES  E.  POPE,  Springfield,  Mass., 
U.S.A.,  March  29,  1921.     Claims  allowed  11.— A.  P.-C. 

K-12.  Drainer  for  Moist  Webs.  Can.  patent  No.  209,- 
992,  THE  SHERBROOKE  MA(;iIIXERY  COMPANY, 
Ltd.,  Sherbrooke,  P.Q.,  Canada,  assignee  of  ANTON  J. 
HAUG,  Nashua,  N.H.,  U.S.A.,  March  29,  1921.  The 
patent  covers  the  use  of  a  perforated  press  roll,  the 
water  which  is  pres.sed  out  of  the  sheet  passing  through 
the  perforations  of  the  roll.  Claims  allowed  14. — A. 
P.-C. 

K-12.  Electric  Drive  for  Paper  Machines.  Can.  patent 
No.  209,950,  THE  CANADIAN  GENERAL  ELECTRIC 
COMPANY,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.,  Canada,  assignee  of 
WILBUR  L.  MERRELL,  Schenectady,  N.Y.,  U.S.A., 
March  9,  1921.  Claims  allowed  7.  (For  description 
see  Pulp  and  Paper,  xviii,  915-6,  'Sept.  2,  1920.  Abs.)— 
A.  P.-C. 

K-12.  Felt  Cleaning.  World's  Paper  Trade  Review, 
Ixxv,  25,  June  24,  1921,  p.  2214.  A  British  patent  has 
been  granted  to  CHARLES  WALMSLEY  and  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  Bury,  and  JOHN  LAW,  Markinch,  Scot- 
land, on  a  pi'ocess  for  cleaning  felts.  In  the  invention 
high  pressure  water  in  the  form  of  a  thin  continuous 
sheet  is  caused  to  impinge  on  the  felt  of  a  paper  ma- 
ehiiie  to  remove  china  elay.  paper  fiber  and  similar 
dirt   from  the  uaji  of  the  felt. — A.  ('. 

K  12.  Recent  Developments  in  Papermaking.  T.  D. 
NUTTALL.  Paper  Making,  xl,  5,  ]).  140,  May,  1921. 
An  account  of  the  developments  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  recent  years,  in  the  width  and  speed 
of  the  paper  nuiehine. — A.  C. 

K  12.  Drying  Paper.  World's  Paper  Trade  Review, 
Ixxv,  24,  June  17,  1921.  A  British  patent  has  been 
granted  to  0.  MINTON  covering  a  method  and  appar- 
atus for  drving  paper  and  other  materials  in  sheet 
form. — A.  C. 

K-12.  Suction  Drying  Roll.  Can.  Patent  No.  209,- 
:128,  THE  DOIMINION  HRIDCJE  CO..  Ltd.,  Lachine. 
assignee  of  HENRY  H.  VAU(}HAN,  Montreal,  Quebec, 
Caiuula,  March  S,  1921.    Claims  allowed  4.— A.  P.-C. 

K-18.  Fiber  Board.  Can.  patents  No.  209,835  and 
209,836  MANLEY  CHEW,  Midland,  Ont.,  Canada, 
March  29,  1921.  Chip  waste  is  steamed,  water  is  added 
to  the  mass  which  is  beaten  and  screened;  a  hairlikc 


binder  is  introduced  and  the  fibrous  mass  is  rolled  so 
that  the  fibers  are  more  or  less  drawn  out  longitudin- 
ally, agitated  in  a  tank,  and  fed  to  the  machine.  Claims 
allowed  5  on  each  patent. — A.  P.-C. 

K-18.  Corrugated  Fiber  Board.  World's  Paper 
Trade  Review,  Ixxvi.  2,  July  8,  1921.  p.  14fi.  Effect  of 
age  on  the  bursting  strength  of  board. — A.  C. 

K-18.  Indented  Fiber  Board.  Can.  patent -No.  209,- 
470,  CARL  GERHARD  :\IUEXCH,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 
U.S.A.,  March  15.  1921.  Claims  allowed  5.— A.  P.-C. 

K-20.  Sheet  Rubber  Liner.  Can.  patent  No.  209,322, 
THE  DIAxMOND  STATE  F115ER  CO.,  Bridgeport, 
assignee  of  AUGUST  MARTIN  EDWIN  STKIJFFERT, 
Morristown,  Pa.,  U.S.A.,  March  8,  1921.  The  patent 
covers  as  a  )iew  article  of  manufacture  a  laminated 
structure  consisting  of  alternate  layers  of  rubber  and 
a  separate  covering  of  relatively  tough,  pliable,  gly- 
cerin-treated, chemically  parchmeiitizcd  vegetable 
fiber,  the  latter  adhering  more  strongly  to  one  face  of 
each  layer  of  rubber  than  to  the  face  of  the  second 
rubber  layer  with  which  it  is  engaged.  Claims  allowed 
3.— A.  P.-C. 

K-23.  Reenforced  Paper  Article,  Can.  patent  No. 
188,347,  PAUL  POETSCHKE,  Milford,  Delaware,  U.S. 
A.,  Jan  21,  1919.  The  paper  is  reenforced  by  means  of 
a  magnesium  oxychloride  cement  and  waterproofed  by 
an  external  application  of  a  waxj'-  water  repellent  mat- 
erial.    C'laims  allowed  7. A.  P.-C. 

KG.  Paper  Deterioration  in  India.  World's  Paper 
Trade  Review,  Ixxv,  23,  June  10,  1921.  Examination 
of  the  various  libraries  in  India  show  that  folding  the 
paper  once  or  twice  will  cause  it  to  break.  This  perish- 
ing as  it  is  called,  is  due  to  h.vdrolysis  of  the  celIulo.se 
molecides  of  the  paper  and  their  later  decomposition 
into  simple  substances  rather  than  to  a  process  ()f  oxid- 
ation. The  type  of  paper  found  to  be  most  resistant 
in  Lidia  is  a  rag  paper,  the  fibres  of  which  have  not 
been  weakened  in  the  process  of  manufacture.  Treat- 
ment which  has  been  found  to  damage  the  fiber  is  pro- 
longed digestion  Avith  alkali,  over-bleaching,  non- 
removal  of  the  last  trace  of  bleach  by  antichlor  and  im- 
perfect washing  that  leaves  traces  of  acid  in  the  paper, 
while  rosin  and  filli7ig  material  should  not  exceed  a 
small  fixed  percentage.  It  is  recommended  that  all 
books  and  documents  of  permanent  value  should  be 
removed  to  libraries  in  hill  stations  with  temiierate 
climates,  or  placed  in  special  buildings  in  which  com 
])lete  air  control  can  be  niaintained. — A.  C. 

L-4.  Manufacture  of  Paper  Containers.  Paper  Con- 
tainer, V,  1,  .hdy  1.  1921.  The  nineteenth  article  of  ;i 
series  dealing  with  the  niainifacture  of  pajier  con- 
tainers.— A.  C. 

L-4.  Corrugated  Boxes.  Paper  Container,  v,  1,  July 
1,  1921.  An  article  completing  the  description  of  tiie 
various  kinds  of  corrugated  boxes  referred  to  in  the 
pamphlet  issued  by  the  National  Association  of  Corrug- 
ated Fibre  liox  Manufacturers,  U.S.A.,  —  A.  C. 

L-5.  Nitrocellulose  from  Baobab.  Fr.  patent  No. 
504,614.  TIl():\lSOX,  SEVKKN  and  TWYCROSS, 
April  2,  1918.  L  Industrie  Chimique,  vii,  361  (Oct. 
1920).  Baobab  wood  possesses  the  same  properties  as 
cotton  for  the  purjwse  of  nitration,  for  it  is  composed 
of  almost  pure  cellulose  and  is  highly  fibrous.  Tin' 
fibers  when  examined  under  the  microscope  are  quite 
similar  to  those  of  cotton  and  behave  similarly  when 
nitrated.- A.  P.-C. 

L-5.  Cellulose    Acetates.      Fr.    Patent    Xo.    505,608. 
J.  O.  ZDANOWITCH,  October  31.  1919.     L'Industrie 
((^ntinued  on  page  1105) 
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SEPT.  1921  NEWSPRINT  EXPORTS  BEAT  BOOK  REVIEW. 

SEPT.  1920.  Chemical  Engineering  Catalog. 
Claiuulia.i  pulp  a.ul  paiun'  e-xports^  for  Septeml^er  ^^  ^^^.^.^^  ^^  ^^^^  Chemical  and  Engineer- 
...ached  a  va  uo  ot  f",4-./,(  2|  a  ded  n  j  *  'J^'^'f ^.^ "^  i„„  Catalog,  is  a  distinct  credit  to  the  Chemical  Cat- 
compared  with  Septcn.her  1!)20  «'''''';";'' '■^^^^^i'^^^'.  al.;.  Compa.n-,  1  Ma<lison  Avenue,  Ne^v  York  City,  which 
636  over  the  preceding  month  of  August.  Exports  of  ^^^.^^^^^^  ^,-.  j^,,.^,  ^,„,,  ,,^,^  ,.^,.,.i,^,  -^  „^,t  ,,,  .uecessfuUy 
newsprint  tor  l^e  inonth  ^/f»^"ted  to  1  22-1^36  cwt  -^  ^  puhlLatin.  one  to  be  anticipated  with 
compared  with  1,212  225  m  the  correspmclmg  month  a  ^^^  belpfulness  to  concerns  a.sso..iated  with  the 
year,  an  increase  ot  11911  ^ts  .yo  ons)  ove.  last  „^^,^^,j.^^.,^„.^  ^Jl  ^^^  „f  ,,,.emicals  and  related  equip- 
year,  sh..w.ng  that,  contrary  to  «""«-'";  4,1  'J '°  ment,  is  shown  bv  the  circulation  of  11,500  copies.  There 
newsprmt  is  not  losu.g  its  tore,  ,  "^^^  .  J'\^^;  P'^.^"  are  .slightlv  feweV  pages  tban  in  the  catalog  of  last  year 
competition,  a  though  increased  (  «"  «^  .  ^  "  "  ,  ^  hut  ccmsidering  the  general  business  situation,  there  is 
capacity  should  also  be  takeninto  ^^^^J''^^''  .;'';"-  .listinctlv  a  considerable  relative  improvement  over  the 
paring  this  year's  exports  with  last.  Ihe  "^""th  s  fig-  ^^^^  ^^.-.^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^.^.^^  .^  ;,_^^  ^,_^,,.^  ,,^^  ,,^^.,^ 
ures  indicate  a  con  innous  of  the  s  eady  npward  move-  .^^^^^^^  .^  ^^^^_^^,^^^.  ^^  ^^^^^^  ,.,^^,, 
„K.nt  winch  has  fol  owed  the  dras  ic  decline  in  A,  1  ^..^.^^^  ^^•^.^,,^  .^^^j.^,^^^^  ^.^,^^^^,  ^,^^^^  ..Manufacturers  and 
nit  li  till.  cvi'cntKin  o  he  iiion  I  ol  .  nine,  as  slidw  11  111  I  lie  ,,  ,  i  ^  i  i-  ^.i  i.  ^i 
\utii  Tiic  tMipuiin  others  have  more  goods  to  advertise  or  that  they     are 

'""""■"'"  ''>''l'"-""                                     ,                   .  awake  to  the  advantages  of  properly  advising  tbe  i)ublie 

'^''"' '    (•  Oil- '>•}(•  ot  wliat  tliev  liave  to  otter. 

^^1"" „'„.,   'j..-,,.  The  publishers  jiavc  made  .some  improvements  ni  tiie 

^''■^     r  78893'^  make  up  of  the  book,  particularly  in  the  use  of  a  thinner 

■'"'"' cS  ('('r'556  paper,  which  reduces  the  weight  of  the  book  by  several 

■'" -^     '(395  391  pounds,  and  by  the  use  of  a  flexible  i)seudo-leatlier  cover 

August (I'lrVno^  which  is  at  once  more  durable  and  more  pleasing  tiian 

^<'l't<'i"1>'''- ••         •'•J-'  ■^'-''  the  former  stvle 

Tiic  inciitii's  exports  were  made  up  as  follows:—  tuc  iuimt-i  si.vic.              .,    ,   ,,        ,        .     ,       .,       .      . 

iiK    Miiniii;^..!                        inon  Lcst  anvoiic  consider  that  the  chemical  catalog  IS  sim- 

Sept  ember  1920.  ,                "        •.         i.  1          c                *             1            v 

„„.        \                                         *      "^9  fiOO  Pl^'  a  composite  catalog  ot  apparatus  and  supplies,  we 

Book    paper   3  ^.U  ^cwts     1>    J^-'O^^  ^^.-gh  to  point  out  the  verv  extensive  list  of  technical  and 

Newsprint  1,^12,..^.5  cwts 1  280705  «'ientific  books.     The  illustrations  are  good  throughout 

Other  i)apei '"     '  and   the  veiy  satisfactory  appearance  of  cuts  showing 

4!7  855  493  photomicrographs,  indicates  the  care  that  has  been  taken 

,^   ,      ,    •  iqoi                   •    )  ■■'     ■  ^^,j^jj  ^]jg  manufacture  of  the  bock.     Taking  it  on  the 

* ''                  .-  .                            ()  4Q0  whole,  we  consider  that  the  1921  edition  of  the  Chemical 

Book    paper   MU  cwts. r  r^rvV^fiS  Engineering  Catalog  will  be  of  almost  dailv  a.ssistance 

Newsnnnt  1,224,136  cwts ij,aU.j,dbo  •!              r     .               ^    ^i            •                 ,  A 

r»  I               .•                                                                    261807  '  purchasing  agent,  the  engineer,  and  the  manager 

Uliici    |),ip(M '  of  any   concern   using   chemicals   or  the   api)aratus   re- 

"^5  765  607  Quired  for  carrying  out  manufacturing  operations  basetl 

Sevtemher  ^^YIQ                      "'     "  on  chemical  reactions. 

V  iiime               Value  '^''^  Catalog  is  leased  at  $2.00  per  copy,  for  the  jieriod 

,    ,         ,,  ,                                 .,-,  inn            ii  QQQ  (uio  of  one  vear,  to  those  included  in  the  following-named 

Su  nhate  lull) 2/4,190              i))l,.iyo,uyi  ,       -j?-  '  ,■               ^i    n            i       *       i-        *i    ,.                    1 

'  '"I  ".       \^,  '     ,     ,                       000  one               lononic  classifications,  with   the  undei'standing  that  ui)cn  i)ub- 

Sn  nh  te    Bleached    .  .     .  .          222,306               1,999,016  ,•     .■         !■  ^,                  i-           ,          ^,  •              ■        1  •   \  . 

.■-mipiiiic,    oicct^'fLi                         ^i.,ror^-                OOC1AIQ  lication  of  the  Succeeding  volume  this  copv  IS  subiect  to 

Sulphite,   Inbld ol3,526               3,361,048  ^.^^^jj                                   ^                             '• 

Gn-nndwood ^'^^'^^^               ^'^^^'Q'"'^  1.— Chemical    iMiginee.s,   Works  Managers.    Superin- 

1,434,711             $8,635,209  tendents,  etc                                   ,,.**•       r      • 

c,„„,„.„,,^,.  1Q01  2.— Consulting,  Designing  and  Lonstructmg  Engineers 

Seplembe,   iJ-^-^^^^                  ^^^  ^^^  i„  Chemical  lines. 

,^"1'', -"l     ■ 'iii '     1'    '1 Tr^'r^ir;                  iQo'd7i  3. — Chief  Chemists  of  Industrial  and  Research  Labor- 
Sulphite,      Bleached    .  .     .  .          118, ol.)                   492,471  „t.   •„„ 

Sulphite  TTnlild 238,686                 762,439  a^o^ies                                                       ,     •     tt  • 

ouipiuLi.     1.                                     rtCQ  no7               1  c;7'i  n^o  4. — Heads  ol  Ciiemical   Departments  in  Universities, 

(iroUlldwOOd Oi30,UZ/                       1,0  l-i,\J1^  /in                      1    m      1       •       1    1.1    1        1 

■"'""""                                                    '                        '       '  Colleges  and  Technical  Schools. 

1  '^39  8^0            $3  68''  420  ^" — Technical  Departments  of  the  United  States  ami 

„,,.,.        '"'""o               tt""'-*   1  Foreign  Governments,  and  Libraries. 

,-"'7'*''"l.;c^o?'  tt"  t'T  ^r?'"'-  J^A^'rsV     ll  6.-Poreign  Chemists  and  Engineers. 

Kingdom,   $     6,591  ;   United    Sta  es,   $.,249,548;    other  .^,^^            »                                 ; 

countries,  $408,468.  Pulp  —  United  Kingdom,  $1,221,-  j.m  nn                  •           1     «•       *i          1              1:^1           fi 

Luiiiiii  u. ,  4"       ,          .KoiTrnor?       *i                I-  ■        J.OQ-  $10.00  a  copv  IS  made  t(H-  the  volume.     E  even  thou- 

•M5-   United   States  $2,l/!i,93/;   other  countries,   $28o,-  ,  ,.-       ,    '•,      ,         .        ,,  ,,  .       ,.  .       ,          ,              .   ^ 

9^»'                  KJL           ,    ,       ,        ,                               ...  sand  tive  iiundred  copies  ot  this  edition  have  been  pnnt- 

"^   I.'              ■•       ^-             J!       .1      r..     .     ■             i.1,       i.  XI  ed  for  distrilnition. 

Comparative  figures  tor  the  first  six  months  of  the  

current  fiscal  year^show:               ^^^^^  ^                 ^^^^^^^^  W.  G.  MACNAUGHTON  INJURED. 

1021             .       .$33,379!508       $15,804,159       ,$49,183,667  ^^el^dp  and  Paper  Industry  w-ill  learn  with  reg^^^^^ 

199()    '                   43  025  764         44  "17  712         87  243  476  t'la^  Mr.  W.  G.  MacNaughton  was  seriously  injured  last 

j^Jjlj'y    ■     ■     ■         97'ii()''>46         16  6''6'7'>6         43  745  97'^  "^^'^"^'^  '"  **"  automobile  accident  and  is  now  in  a  critical 

'  Pulpwooci  amonntin'rto  49,608  co'i-ds,^alued 'at  $(i64."-  Vr""^''  'V'^  l'';i«"'^,«^  ;;'""li' i""'  a^  Hie  Western  Hospital. 

420    was  exported  to  the  United   States  in   September  Montreal.     Mr.  .MacNaiigiiton  is  well-known  as  having 

3921   compared  with  151, ,541  cords  valued  at  $2,046,864  ^"'''"  »  chemical  engineer  on  the  staff  of  the  Forest 

in  September  1920.    For  the  six  months  jieiiod  the  volu-  Pi-oducts  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis.,  Chemist  for  the 

me  and  value  of  pulpwood  exported  to  tlie  United  States  Inland  Empire   Paper  Company,   and   Superintendent, 

was:  1919,  515,444  cords,  $5,089,693;  1920,  653,856  cords,  wdiile   construction    was   taking  place,   for  the   Spruce 

$7,803,332;  1921,  421,388  cords,  $5, .546, 785.  Falls  and  Paper  Company. 
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iiie  keenest  interest  is  beiiifr  evinced  in  pulp  and 
liaper  circles  in  the  latest  development  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Riordon  Company,  Ltd.  Through  Mr.  Carl  Riordon, 
its  president,  the  company  has  applied  to  the  trustee 
acting  on  behalf  of  the  creditors  foi-  a  year's  extension 
of  time  for  payment  of  its  debts,  and  a  meeting  of  the 
creditors  lias  been  called  for  the  17th  of  next  moTith 
for  consideration  of  the  Company's  proposal.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  year's  extension  of  time  which  is  being  re- 
quested is  to  enable  the  operation  of  the  Kipawa  plant, 
which  was  started  last  Friday,  to  be  continued  with- 
out interruption.  If  the  creditors  decide  to  grant  this 
extension,  the  result  will  be  that,  by  the  end  of  the  next 
twelve  months,  most  of  the  Kipawa  wood  pile,  if  not 
all  of  it,  will  have  been  converted  from  soft  wood  into 
hard  cash,  and  the  Company's  total  indebtedness  will 
have  been  reduced  by  the  amount  of  hard  cash  realized 
with  the  further  consequence  of  a  considerable 
improvement  in  the  prospects  of  ultimately  effecting 
a  satisfactory  settlement.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
creditors  refuse  to  accede  to  the  Company's  proposal, 
the  present  unsettlement  will  continue,  the  Kipawa 
plant  will  continue  to  be  operated  on  sufferance,  with 
all  the  obvious  disadvantages  that  such  operation  must 
entail,  and  with  the  prospect  that  at  any  moment,  arbit- 
rary action  on  the  part  of  a  creditor  may  bring  on  a 
crisis  and  cause  a  general  wind-up  of  the  affairs  of  the 
Compan.v. 

The  reopening  of  tiie  Riordon  Company's  Kijjawa 
plant  last  week  is  an  event  of.  importance  to  the  pulp 
and  paper  industry  generall.v.  In  itself,  it  is  an  evid- 
ence of  an  improved  demand  for  sulphite.  Further,  it 
looks  likely  to  improve  the  outlook  for  that  sorely- 
harassed  Company.  And,  finally,  on  grounds  tliat  are 
more  or  less  intangible,  it  will  impart  greater  strensrtli 
of  tone  to  the  whole  pulp  and  paper  indu.stry. 

Among  the  exhibits  at  the  Convention  of  the  U.  T.  A. 
which  covered  the  entire  mezzanine  floor  of  the  King 
Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  the  one  which  attracted  the 
most  general  interest  was  what  is  claimed  to  be  the 
smallest  paper-making  machine  in  the  world.  It  was 
seen  in  operation,  and  on  the  first  paper  pi'odueed, 
invitations  were  printed  for  the  Mayor  and  Council  of 
Toronto,  and  the  student  at  the  School  of  Practical 
Science  and  the  Technical  Scdiools  to  view  the  machine. 
The  machine  in  question  was  made  in  Oei-many  and 
was  smuggled  out  of  the  country  after  the  war.  Lord 
.Northcliffe  wanted  to  buy  it,  aiid  offered  $2.i.000  for 
it,  but  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company  "f  lloly- 
oke.  Mass,  outbid  him  and  secured  it.  It  is  a  curious 
coincidence  that  the  same  Company  also  owns  what  is 
(daimed  to  be  the  world's  largest  writing  paper  making 
machine.  Altogether,  the  number  of  exhibits  amounted 
to  several  hundred,  including  samples  of  the  finest 
work  done  by  printing  firms  in  all  the  large  centres  of 
the  continent. 

In  a  recent  article  on  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills, 
Ltd.,  in  these  columns,  the  strong  position  of  this  Com- 
jiany  was  pointed  out.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  last 
statement  issued  by  the  Company  which  shows  that  the 


Company's  position  is  exceptionally  satisfactory  in 
every  respect.  As  is  well  known,  it  has  the  advantage 
of  an  extremely  efficient  administration. 

The  first  of  the  two  actions  wliich  Hon.  AV.  K.  Raney, 
Attorney  General  of  Ontario,  is  bringing  against  the 
Shevlin-Clarke  Company  of  Port  Frances,  Ont.,  asks 
for  a  declaration  that  the  Company  had  sold  355,764.- 
303  feet  board  measure  of  lumber  on  which  it  Imd  paid 
no  Crown  dues  or  bonuses.  An  amended  .statement  of 
claim,  filed  23rd  March  last,  suggests  the  basis  of 
settlement  at  $15  for  every  tree  other  than  pine,  and 
$25  for  each  pine  tree,  cut,  or  caused  to  be  cut.  and 
carried  away,  together  with  the  full  value  of  timber 
and  logs  so  carried  away.  Wastefulness  in  cutting 
operations  is  alleged,  as  is  the  making  of  "false  and 
fraudulent  returns."  for  the  purpose  of  "enabling  the 
defendants  to  defraud  the  Crown  out  of  large  sums  of 
money,"  and  "to  enable  the  late  Thomas  H.  Shevlin 
and  the  defendants  to  convert  to  their  own  use  large 
cpiantities  of  valuable  timber."  The  revocation  of 
certain  cutting  licenses  is  also  asked  for,  and  in  a 
statement  of  claim,  dated  the  end  of  last  montli,  the 
Crown  claims  $250,000  damages  for  timber  wrongfully ' 
cut  on  certain  berths  by  the  defendants.  The  defen- 
dants, in  a  statement  of  defence  on  the  12th  instant, 
assert  that  the  two  Quetieo  forest  reserve  berths  in- 
volved were  not  sought  bj'  them,  but  had  been  accept- 
ed at  the  solicitation  of  the  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  with  a  view  to  conducting  slash-burning  ex- 
periments on  behalf  of  the  Government.  They  point 
out  certain  sums  of  money,  their  property,  retained  by 
the  Government,  and  state :  The  allegations  and  insinu- 
ations contained  in  the  statement  of  claims  as  to  any 
suggested  improprieties  in  the  making  of  the  said  con- 
Iract  are  false  and  without  foundation." 

United  Typothetae  Of  America  Convene  In  Canada. 

With  the  Convention  of  the  United  Typothetae  of 
America  in  session  most  of  last  week  in  Toronto,  a 
great  deal  has  been  heard  of  the  strike  situation.  On 
exhibition  M-ere  charts  from  the  Industrial  Relations 
seetion  of  the  Typothetae  showing  the  progress  during 
the  strike.  According  to  these  charts,  Quebec,  Mont- 
real, Ottawa  and  Toronto  are  operating  at  least  eighty- 
five  per  cent,  on  the  basis  of  the  fortj'-eight  hour  week. 
New  York  is  66  2/3  per  cent,  on  the  forty-four  hour 
week  basis,  aiul  Chicago  is  fifty  per  cent,  on  that  basis, 
which  is  also  general  on  the  Pacific  coast,  while  in  the 
other  centres  of  the  United  States  the  Typograi)hical 
Union  is  indicated  to  be  waging  a  losing  fight.  One 
chart  showed  that  22  per  cent  of  the  printing  shops  of 
Canada  and  the  United  States  are  only  one-man  shops; 
49  per  cent,  employ  from  one  to  five  men:  19  per  cent, 
from  six  to  twenty  men ;  and  .0  per  cent,  more  than 
1,000  persons.  In  connection  with  the  question  of  in- 
dustrial relations,  Mr.  F.  H.  Silcox,  in  charge  of  this 
department,  told  the  Convention  that  good  headway 
was  being  made  in  the  fight  against  the  closed  shop, 
and  aserted  that  the  cost  of  living  was  dropping  faster 
than  wages  vreve.  His  firm,  but  temperate,  references 
to  the  successful  growth   of  the  open  shop  principle 
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evoked  on  outburst  of  hearty  applause  which  was  not 
without  significance. 

Many  of  the  discussions  of  the  Convention  were  of 
f^reat  interest,  particidarly  that  on  "Education  and 
Better  (Iniffsnuinship,"  on  which  subject  a  very 
trenchant  and  piin<,MMit  ])n\wr  was  read  by  Mr.  Harry 
L.  Gafi:e,  of  New  York,  wlio  very  vi<i:orously  criticized 
the  officers  of  the  organization  for  not  taking  mOre  in- 
terest in  attempting  to  obtain  better  craftsmanship  in 
the  industry. 

Before  its  jiroceedings  came  to  an  end  last  week  the 
United  Typothetae  of  America  published  an  advertise- 
ment .signed  by  its  i)resident  and  otiier  executive  offi- 
cers "branding  as  absolutely  false  the  statement  that 
the  United  Typothetae  of  America  is  a  party  to  any 
agreement  made  between  the  representatives  of  any 
])rinting  trades  unions  and  any  employing  printer  act- 
ing in  their  individual  cajjacity  or  as  members  of  a 
division."  It  further  announced  that  the  public's  in- 
terest is  paramount  in  the  policy  of  the  organization, 
and  that  it  has  resisted  attempts  to  increase  the  cost  of 
pi'inting  by  a  reduction  in  the  present  working  M-eek 
of  forty-eight  hours  with  its  Saturday  half-holiday. 

At  the  Convention  of  the  United  Typothetae  of  Am- 
erica the  following  officers  of  the  organization  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  Mr.  J.  Linton 
Engle;  1st  Vice-President,  Mr.  J.  Clark  Acton,  of  To- 
ronto; Vice-Presidents,  Messrs.  C.  K.  Horn,  E.  F. 
Scribner,  and  R.  B.  Nelson;  Committeeman  from  the 
16th  district,  which  covers  a  large  part  of  Eastern 
•  Canada,  Mr.  W.  W.  Southam,  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  John  MeParland,  President  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  stated  in  Toronto,  last  week, 
that  that  body  would  have  to  consider  the  advisability 
of  establishing  printing  plants  in  large  centres  io 
parallel  employing  printers  who  were  opposing  the 
Union.  He  added  that  it  would  be  able  to  underbid 
them  and  to  carry  their  losses  through  the  vast  sums 
at  its  disposal.  He  further  declared  that  the  attitude 
of  the  Union  and  the  forty-four  hour  week  question 
remained  unchanged  and  that  there  could  be  no  com- 
promise over  this  demand. 

A  big  over-Sunday  job  was  recently  done  at  Iroquois 
Falls,  when  the  Abitibi  Mill  changed  over  a  chain 
scraper  coal  conveyor  to  a  belt  type.  All  the  naces- 
sary  material  was  on  the  job  and  all  po.ssible  prelimin- 
ary work  done,  so  there  was  no  interruption  to  the  boil- 
er plant. 

A  ba.sket  ball  league  was  formed  at  the  Abitibi  mdl, 
with  the  following  teams— Townsite,  Electricians, 
Paper  Mill,  Office,  Machine  Shop.  Where  are  the  pulp 
makers? 

Evening  classes  have  started  at  Iroquois  Falls.  The 
most  popular  class  is  English  in  which  there  are  close 
to  a  score  of  non-English  learning  to  read  and  write 
the  language  ;  there  are  Italians,  French,  Russians,  Poles 
and  Austrians.  They  are  determined  to  gain  a  mastery 
of  the  English  tongue,  and  they  will.  French  is  also 
a  popular  class,  mo.st  of  those  taking  it  being  in  the  of- 
fices or  having  a  connection  with  clerical  woi-k.  Me- 
chanical drawing,  sewing  and  electricity  are  also  well 
filled  and  in  all  three  there  will  be  two  classes,  a  junior 
and  a  more  advanced. 

Steam  engineering  was  slow  to  start,  but  applications 
are  now  coming  in  from  men  who  wish  to  qualify  for 
certificates  and  this  class  will  start  .shortly. 

The  classes  are  held  Tuesdays  and  Thlirsdays  at  7.30 
to  9.30. 


MOISTURE  STANDARD  FOR  CHINA  CLAY. 

Foi-  many  years  the  question  of  a  standard  of  moist- 
ure in  china  clay  has  been  discussed  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  consumer. 

To  arrive  at  a  fair  and  agreeable  standard  is  not  so 
simple  as  at  first  thought  it  might  appear.  China  clay 
cannot  be  dried  below  a  certain  percentage  of  moisture 
without  calcining,  and  by  so  doing  it  becomes  u.seless. 
Again,  if  dried  below  a  percentage  of  moisture  which  i.'» 
entirely  free  from  from  calcining,  the  clay  loses  some  of 
its  virtue.  This  is  particularly  true  in  relation  to  clay 
in  paperraaking. 

Shipping  clay  in  bulk  has  of  recent  years  become  al- 
most universal,  and  this  again  necessitates  a  fair  per- 
centage of  moisture  being  retained  to  enable  transporr, 
to  be  effective  without  loss  through  cJay  powder  being 
blown  away-  Clay  is  an  absorbent  material,  and  read- 
ily accjuires  moisture  from  the  atmosphere-  All  these 
considerations  have  been  well  before  the  producer,  who 
has,  we  think,  on  the  whole  shipped  clay  to  the  con- 
sumer on  a  fair  and  equitable  moisture  basis.  At  the 
same  time,  some  conijumers  insist  that  a  standard  of 
moisture  should  be  arrived  at,  and  a  clause  to  that  ef- 
fect be  inserted  in  the  contract  forms. 

It  may  be  that  producers  themselves  would  be  glad 
to  have  a  standard  fixed  which  should  free  all  parties 
from  an  unknown  responsibility.  But  if  such  may  be 
arrived  at,  would  it  be  only  fair  to  buyer  and  producer 
to  pay  and  receive  respectively  upon  any  moisture 
above  or  below  the  standard?  For  example,  should  12 
per  cent,  be  agreed  as  a  .standard  of  moisture,  then  any- 
thing over  and  above  12  per  cent,  moisture  should  be 
refunded  to  the  buyer,  anything  under  12  per  cent. 
moisture  should  be  paid  for  extra  by  the  buyer. 

To  satisfy  producer  and  buyer,  this  moisture  stand- 
ard should  probably  be  controlled  at  point  of  shipment 
or  original  truck  loading,  and  a  competent  analyst  ap- 
pointed whose  report  would  be  final. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  have  opinions  expressed. — 
"China  Clav  Trade  Review." 


Announcement  is  made  by  L.  B.  Holliday  &  Co., 
manufacturers  of  dyes,  chemicals,  etc.,  that  Mr.  Rush- 
forth  has  severed  his  connection  with  this  firm  and 
that  Jlr.  H.  H.  Hartley,  248  Clarens  Ave..  Toronto  ha.s 
been  appointed  as  representative  in  his  i)laee. 

There  is  encouraging  evidence  of  activity  in  con- 
nection with  the  Metabetchuan  (Que.)  Pulp  &  Paper 
Co.  The  engineering  contract  for  the  acid  plant  has 
been  awarded  to  G.  D  Jenssen  Co..  New  York. 

Mr.  Maurice  Neilson  of  the  Belgian  Industrial  Co.. 
has  joineed  the  "newly-weds";  fhc)/  have  been  honey- 
mooning at  Atlantic  City. 

Mr.  E.  Barney  of  the"  Tagliabue  INIfg.  Co.  of  Brook- 
lyn, N.Y.,  is  visiting  paper  mills  in  Canada,  explain- 
ing a  device  for  controlling  the  temperature  rather 
than  the  pressure  in  the  dryers  of  a  paper  machine. 

A  French  patent.  No.  524.103.  to  Emile  Scherret. 
provides  for  the  application  of  pressure  to  the  wood  in 
a  grinder  pocket  by  means  of  multiple  stage  centri- 
fugal pump,  direct  connected  to  the  pressure  piston. 
The  working  side  of  this  piston  is  open  to  water  from 
the  maximum  pressure  stage,  while  the  return  is  oper- 
ated bv  water  from  a  lower  stage. 


Complicity  with  error  will  take  from  the  best  of  men 
the  power  to  enter  any  successful  protest  against  it. 


He  who  would  see]i  to  command  must  learn  to  obey. 


October  27,  1921. 
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(Continued  from  page  1101.) 
Ohimique,  VTT,  398,  (Nov.  1920).     Same  as  Br.  patent 
No.    139,232,   September  18,   1919;   U.   Sf  Patent   No. 
1,347,801,  Jnly  27,  1920.— A.  P.-C. 

L-6.  Composition  for  Moulded  Toys.  Can  patent  No. 
209,039,  KOBERT  ASHMORE  POOUE,  Toronto,  Ont., 
Canada,  March  1,  1921.  The  composition  con.sists  of 
1  part  by  vol.  of  flour,  6  parts  by  vol.  of  .sawdust  and 
a  binder  composed  of  a  solution  of  1  lb.  of  ghie  in  1 
gal.  of  water,  to  which  may  bo  added  a  small  amount  of 
plaster  of  Paris  if  desired.  The  mixture  is  made  into 
a  homogeneous  pastelike  mass  and  baked  until  any 
stickiness  has  disappeared.    Claims  allowed  7. — A.  P.-C. 

L-7.  Tray  for  Spindles  for  Spinning  Paper.  Br. 
patent  No.  509,854,  FERNAND  JEAN  PIERRE 
STOPFEL,  (Seine),  France,  Aug.  26,  1920.  Papier, 
68-9  (Feb.  1921).— A.  P.-C. 

L-7.  Paper  Twine.  Can.  patent  No.  209,871,  PERCY 
REGINALD  IIOAD,  Toronto,  Out.,  Canada,  March  29, 
1921.  A  process  for  the  manufacture  of  twine  from 
paper  consisting  in  sub.jecting  a  strip  of  paper  to  a 
moistening  and  waterproofing  treatment,  then  crimp- 
ing the  treated  strip  so  as  to  form  a  narrow  strip  com- 
posed of  a  multiplicity  of  layers,  then  twisting  this 
narrow  strip  until  its  size  becomes  sufficiently  reduc^ed 
for  it  to  pass  through  a  die  producing  a  desired  size 
twine. — A.  P.-C. 

L-7.  Yam  and  Twine  from  Paper.    Can.  patent  No. 
209,994,  JAMES  SPICER  and  SON,  Ltd.,  London.  E.G. 
4,  assignee  of  JOHN  SWANZY  HARLEY,  Waltham 
Abbev,  Essex,  both  in  England,  March  29,  1921.  Claims  - 
allowed  7.— A.  P.-C. 

L-7.  Waterproof  Threads.  Can.  patent  No.  209,353, 
LA  SOIE  ARTIFICIELLE  DE  LA  VOULTE,  assignee 
of  LOUIS  GABRIEL  RAYMOND  AUZENAT,  both  of 
Paris,  France,  March  8,  1921.  Threads  and  fabrics,  the 
tensile  strength  of  which  diminishes  in  the  moistened 
state,  are  waterproofed  by  treating  the  threads  and 
fabrics  (a)  with  vapors  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  acetic 
acid  and  subsequently  admitting  ozonized  air  or  (b) 
with  vapors  of  phenol  and  subsequently  with  va]iors 
of  formaldehyde,  or  (c)  with  vapors  of  phenol  and  sub- 
sequentlv  with  vapors  of  formic  acid  and  formalde- 
hyde.    Claims  allowed  5.— A.  P.-C. 

L-0.  Mats  from  Wood  Fibers.  Can.  patent  No.  209,- 
952,  THE  C.  F.  BIIRCiESS  LABORATORIES,  assignee 
of  HOWARD  F.  WEISS,  both  of  Madison,  Wis..  U.S.A.. 
March  29,  1921.  The  patent  covers,  as  a  new  article  of 
manufacture,  a  fabric  of  wood  fibers  cemented  to- 
gether by  an  adhesive  solution  containing  starch  and 
having  a  resilience  such  that  its  volume  under  normal 
conditions  is  less  than  0.40  Gm.  per  cu.  in.  and  under 
a  pressure  of  1  lb.  per  sq.  in.  its  volume  is  reduced  to 
1.60  Gm.  or  more  per  cu.  in.  Claims  allowed  14. — A. 
P.-C, 

M-4.  Alarm  for  Rope  Drives.  Can.  patent  No.  188,- 
201,  ALFRED  PATRICK  DEVINE  and  JOHN  LA- 
TREILLE,  Fort  William,  Ont.,  Canada.  Claims  allow- 
ed 3.— A.  P.-C. 

MO.  Standardizing  Papermaking  Machinery.  World  "s 
Paper  Trade  Review,  Ixxv,  23,  June  10,  1921.  An  arti- 
cle on  developments  in  modern  paper  mill  engineering. 
The  opinion  is  expressed  that  if  only  paper  makers 
and  users  of  paper  could  combine  a  little  more,  much 
could  be  done  towards  standardization  of  paiiermak- 
ing  machinery. — A.  C. 

N-4.  Turbine  Furnace.  Paper  Making,  xl,  6,  p.  172, 
June,  1921.  An  article  describing  the  turbine  furnace, 
roanufactiirpd  by  the  Turbine  Furnace  Company,  Ltd., 


5  Bridge  Row,  Ijondon,  E.  C.  4,  whereby  a  constant  and 
uniform  flow  of  air  is  circiilated  throughout  the  whole 
grate  area,  remedying  slow  steam  raising,  waste  of 
fuel  an<l  laliorious  stoking. — A.  C. 

Q-0.  Industrial  Housing.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  239- 
42  (March  3,  1921).  Hints  on  the  designing  and  con- 
struction of  houses  for  pulp  and  paper  mill  workers, 
when  it  is  advisable  or  necessary  for  the  company  to 
erect  Ihem. — A.  P.-C. 

R-1.  Woodpulp  Manufacture  in  Sweden.  L.  PIER- 
RON.  Rev.  Chim.  Ind.,  xxix  (Oct.  1920)  ;  Papier,  xxiv 
(Feb.  1921).  Brief  review  of  the  production  of  sulfite, 
sulfate,  and  mechanical  woodpuJp  in  Sweden,  and  of 
the  utilization  of  sulfite  waste  liquors  for  the  produc- 
tion of  binders,  adhesives.  tanning  extracts,  ethjd 
alcohol,  fuel,  cattle  feed,  fertilizers,  dyes,  and  mor- 
dants.—A.  P.-C. 

R-11.  Fitting  the  Foreman  for  his  Work.  Pulp  and 
Paper,  xix.  267-9  (March  10.  1921).  An  analysis  pf  the 
tlie  importance  of  training  the  foreman  in  the  executive 
duties  of  his  position  and  of  the  courses  given  by  the 
Business  Ti-ainiug  Corporation  of  New  York  to  this 
end ;  together  with  a  few  examples  of  what  such  train- 
ing has  actually  accomplished  in  the  case  of  foremen 
in  the  paper  industry. — A. P.-C. 

R-11.  Research  Department  for  Paper  Industry. 
Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  127-30  (Feb.  3, 1921 ) ;  159-62  (Feb. 
10,  1921).  Text  of  the  report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
(Col.  C.  H.  L.  Jones,  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper 
Mills,  chairman)  appointed  by  the  Canadian  Pulp  and 
Paper  Asociation  and  the  Technical  Section  of  the  C.  P. 

6  P.  A.  to  investigate  possibilities  respecting  the  in- 
stitution of  a  department  of  technical  research  within 
the  activities  of  the  C.  P.  &  P.  A.,  of  the  ensuing  dis- 
cussion and  of  the  address  of  Dr.  R.  P.  Ruttan  on  the 
cooperation  of  the  Research  Institute  with  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry.  Both  the  Technical  Section  and  the 
C.  P.  &  P.  A.  approved  of  an  immediate  start  being 
made  with  the  industrial  research  department,  without 
attempting  to  build  a  central  research  laboratorA"  at 
once,  the  main  work  to  begin  consisting  in  the  coordin- 
ation of  the  research  being  carried  on  in  the  various 
mills.— A.P.-C. 

R-13.  Transactions  of  the  Technical  Section  of  the 
C.  P.  &  P.  A.  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix.  73-82  (Jan.  20, 
1921).;  127-30  (Feb.  3.  1921);  1.59-62  (Feb.  10.  1921); 
189-91  (Feb.  17.  1921);  217-9  (Feb.  24.  1921);  245-6 
(March  3,  1921);  271-4  (March  10.  1921);  299-300 
(March  17,  1921);  323-4  (March  24,  1921);  347-9 
(March  31,  1921) ;  375-7  (April  7,  1921).  Texts  of  the 
reports  of  the  committees  on  mechanical  standards, 
chemical  standards,  education,  testing  moisture  in 
pulp,  abstracts  and  publications,  technical  research; 
together  with  discussion  of  reports,  of  the  revision  of 
membership  qualifications  so  as  to  admit  superintend- 
ents and  practical  men  as  full  members,  and  of  the 
following  papers  presented  at  the  convention:  "Insur- 
ance of  Pulpwood"'  fPulp  and  Paper,  xix.  323-4,  ]March 
24.  1921)  ;  "Protection  of  Log  Piles  by  Artificial  Fog" 
(Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  5-7,  Jan.  6,  1921 ;  37-9.  Jan.  13, 
1921);  "Speed  Inter-Lock  as  Applied  to  Paper 
Machine  Drives"  (Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  59-64,  Jan  20, 
1921);  "The  Ventilation  of  Paper  Machine  Rooms" 
(Pulp  and  Pawer,  xix,  183-8.  Feb.  17,  1921)  :  "Strength 
Testing  of  Sulphate  Pulp"  (Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  68- 
72,  Jan.  2,  1921  ;  and  also  paper  presented  b.v  I.  L. 
Gartland  on  "The  Microscope  and  its  Relation  to  the 
Pulp  and  Paner  Mill"  (Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  347-9, 
(March  31,  1921;  375-7,  April  7,  1921).— A.  P.-C. 
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Interests  headed  by  Hugo  Stiniies,  Germany's 
colossus  of  iiuliisl  fy  iuid  tlic  groat  est  newspaper  owner 
ill  Ihal  country,  Jiavc  invaded  tlie  Aniei'iean  newsj)rint 
market  witli  two  and  a  half  cent,  a  pound  paper.  This 
paper  is  being  offered  in  N(!W  York  by  a  representative 
of  the  German  paper  interests.  Paper  of  standard 
specifications  will  be  delivered  Atlantic  or  Gulf  ports 
c.  i.  f.  on  thirty  day  terms.  Large  enough  quantities 
will  be  sliipi)ed  to  America  to  insure  a  supply  adequate 
for  a  month's  demand  for  the  New  York  newspaper 
publishers. 

The  f'alifoi-nia  State  Board  of  Forestry  has  obtained 
;in  oi)ti()n  to  purchase  394  acres  of  timber  in  Humboldt 
County  in  accordance  with  a  conservation  act  passed 
by  the  last  California  legislature.  S^lon  H.  Williams 
of  the  forestry  boai'd  in  announcing  the  deal,  said  the 
purchasing  price  is  put  at  -iifiS.OOO. 

"Whether  Alaska  with  its  large  tracts  of  timber  lands 
so  far  practically  untouched  can  be  made  a  source  of 
papermaking  to  help  take  place  of  the  rapidly  dwind- 
ling resources  in  the  states,  is  arousing  considerable 
discussion.  The  TTnited  States  forestry  service  is  urg- 
ing establishment  of  mills  in  the  northern  territory  and 
several  are  alreadj^  projected  in  the  Tongass  forest 
district.  Much  doubt  is  expressed  by  paper  manufac- 
turers that  paper  from  Alaskan  wood  can  be  used  pro- 
fitably for  paper  sold  in  eastern  United  States,  in  view 
of  the  long  freight  haul.  It  woidd  necessitate  coming 
into  competition  with  paper  manufactured  from  wood 
cut  in  the  Eastern  Canadian  provinces  and  Scandina- 
vian paper.  These  conclusions  regarding  the  feasibil- 
ity of  utilizing  Alaskan  pulpwood  in  paper  making  are 
sumined  up  in  a  surve.y  recently  completed  by  the 
American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association. 

Hunting  forest  fires  from  airplanes,  which  has 
l)!'oved  one  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  reducing 
fire  loss  of  timber,  is  about  to  be  discontinued  after 
several  seasons  of  use  because  the  army  air  service 
will  no  longer  leiui  its  planes  and  pilots  for  this  pur- 
pose. The  aerial  forest  patrol  is  still  in  existence,  but 
an  order  has  gone  forth  for  its  discontinuance  this 
year. 

The  prolilem  of  preserving  for  posterity  impoi-tant 
newspaper  files,  which,  since  wood  pulp  superceded 
rags,  in  the  manufacture  of  newsprint,  has  baffled 
librarians  all  over  the  w^orld,  at  last  apparently  has 
been  solved  by  officials  of  the  New  York  Public  Lib- 
rary. Aftei-  seven  years  of  experimeidation,  backed 
by  the  cooperation  of  three  New  York  daily  papers, 
each  of  which  has  spent  $r),00()  to  find  the  best  preser- 
vative method,  the  officials  believe  they  have  discov- 
ered the  correct  solution,  that  of  mounting  each  new.s- 
paper  sheet  between  two  sheets  of  Japanese  tissue.  The 
t'iles  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  are  now  being 
preserved  by  the  new  method.  This  shuts  the  original 
sheet  from  the  air.  reduces  its  legibility  but  slightly, 
strengthens  the  page  and  permits  its  free  handling 
without  danger  of  disintegration. 

Geogi-aphically  speaking.  New  Orleans  and  Brook- 
lyn, New  York,  are  very  far  apart,  but  the  genius  and 
the  capital  of  a  group  of  Brooklyn  citizens  are  des- 


tined to  bi-ing  llicm  close  t-ogether  in  an  enterprise 
that  pr-omises  lo  i-evolutionize  the  jirodnction  and 
manufacture  of  paper.  Okra,  a  vegetable  plant  gi-()wn 
extensively  in  Louisiana,  is  the  product  their  chemists 
and  engineers  are  utilizing  to  take  the  place  of  WfKid 
pulp.  The  National  Pulp,  Paper  and  Cordage  Com- 
pany, is  to  be  the  firm  name  of  the  corporation  formed 
by  the  Brooklj-n  men,  and  it  has  alread.v  established 
.just  across  the  river  from  New  Orleans,  an  up  to  date 
plant  which  it  owns  outright.  This  plant  is  said  to  be 
capable  of  turning  out  25  tons  of  paper  daily.  The 
[)roperty  adjoins  that  of  the  Texas  Oil  Company,  which 
supplies  fuel  oil  directly  through  a  pipe  line  into  the 
])aper  mill  boilei-  room.  In  addition  the  company  owns 
1,200  aci-es  of  land  within  motor  transportation  dis- 
tance of  the  mill  for  the  cultivation  of  okra,  and  has 
leased  a  350-acre  okra  plantation  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
mill.  Experiments  of  the  chemists  have  resulted  in  the 
discovery  that  the  outside  fiber  of  the  plant  has  an 
excellent  substitute  for  cordage,  burlap,  matting  ami 
such  things.  The  wooly  portion  of  the  stalk  produces 
a  high  grade  pulp,  superior  to  the  wood  pulp.  This, 
according  to  the  company  is  shown  in  a  letter  from  the 
physiologist  of  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  in  whicli 
it  is  stated  that  the  samples  of  paper  sent  him  by  the 
company  proved  to  be  of  fair  folding  and  tensile 
strength,  if  anything,  even  slightly  superior  to  the 
usual  book  paper  with  which  it  was  compared.  Its 
elastic  qualities  were  also  favorably  mentioned.  Fore- 
most among  the  men  pushing  the  new  concern  is 
Patrick  Trainor,  president  of  the  P.  Trainor  Company. 
boilermakers.  Mr.  Trainor  is  the  company's  president. 
Others  interested  are:  Frank  A.  Hawxhurst,  of  the 
lirookl.yn  Blue  Print  Works,  who  is  treasurer;  Chester 
W.  Dibble,  of  the  MeCraw-IIill  Company,  publishers; 
George  Donohue.  Fred  E.  Ililliard  and  Ijouis  W.  Juhr- 
ing,  all  well  known  New  York  business  men.  S.  S. 
Bagot,  who  now  nuikes  his  home  in  New  Orleans,  is 
secretary,  ami  Louis  W.  Fehuing,  a  New  Orleans  man, 
is  general  manager. 

While  surrounding  States  have  been  hard  hit  by 
damaging  forest  fires  this  year,  Wisconsin  has  been 
singularly  fortunate  in  the  respect  that  it  has  been 
visited  by  very  few.  The  patrols  and  rangers  have 
been  extremely  vigilant  and  the  state  conservation 
commission  has  been  keejung  close  tabs  on  fires  and 
has  brought  its  warnings  urging  caution  to  the  atten- 
tion of  hunters  autl  campers  in  specific  instructions 
and  )iotices. 

T.  Yamachita.  chief  engineer  in  the  Japanese  govern- 
ment paper  mills,  is  in  the  United  States  on  a  tour  of 
inspection,  observing  mills  methods  with  a  view  to 
taking  back  with  him  ideas  for  effecting  improvements 
in  Japan's  jiajier  making  establishments.  Mr.  Yama- 
chita has  visited  mills  in  the  ^fiddle  West,  aiul  he  in- 
tends looking  over  the  principal  plants  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  before  he  concludes  his  tour.  Dis- 
cussing conditions  in  Japan,  Mr.  Yamachita  said  that 
business  has  been  gradually  going  down,  that  some  of 
the  mills  are  suspending  operations  and  that  nuuiy 
more  are  going  into  bankruptcy. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Tonnito,  22ii(l  Oct. — Slowly  but  .surely  the  whole  of 
the  indu.stry  continues  to  im|)rove.  The  general  policy, 
for  the  present,  has,  for  one  of  its  principal  aims,  if  not, 
indeed,  the  principal  aim  of  the  moment,  the  stabiliza- 
tion alike  of  production  and  of  prices.  And,  in  both 
directions  this  policy  is  meeting  with  a  gratifying 
mea.sure  of  success.  Mills  are  becoming  progressively 
busier.  Indeed,  quite  a  few,  including  some  new.sprint 
mills,  and  one  large  kraft  concern  are  working  to  full 
capacity.  Others  which  la.st  month  were  working  at 
seventy  per  cent,  are  this  month,  working  to  eighty  per 
cent,  of  capacity.  And  so  it  goes  nearly  all  along  the 
line.  Orders  are  coming  along  with  a  markedly  in- 
creased and  increasing  briskness.  Representatives  of 
three  large  mills,  selected  almost  at  random,  told  the 
writer,  this  week,  that  orders  of  sufficient  volume  to 
keep  the  plants  of  their  respective  concerns  busy  till 
the  end  of  the  year  wer  in,  and  that,  when  these  were 
I'iUed,  the  orders  that  are  in  sight  would  be  heavy 
enough  to  ensure  satisfactory  business  for  a  consider- 
able further  period.  The  truth  is  that  confidence  is 
being — indeed,  to  a  large  extent,  it  has  already  been — 
re-established.  There  is  a  good  deal  less  sce])ticism  to- 
day, than  was  in  evidence  even  .so  recently  as  a  month 
ago,  as  to  the  reliability  of  the  assertion  that  jirices  are 
now  finally  at  rock-bottom.  Any  price  revi.sion  that 
occurs  now  will  probably  be  in  an  upward  direction. 
Indeed,  from  information  received  by  the  writer  today, 
it  would  not  be  wholly  a  matter  of  sui'prise  if,  in  two 
lines,  a  I'evision  of  prices  ujiwards  were  to  take  place 
almost  immediately.  But,  with  the.se  i)Ossible  excep- 
tions, prices  are  likely  to  remain  at  their  present  level 
until  the  New'  Year.  With  such  ;i  much  more  stable 
tone  1o  conditions  tlum  ol)tained,  say,  three  or  four 
months  ago,  it  is  not  surprising  that  orders  are  coming 
along  with  greater  fr(>edom  and  of  larger  size.  For  it 
is  an  incontrovertible  fact  that  consumers,  in  nearly  all 
lines,  had  allowed  their  stocks  to  become  quite  extra- 
ordiiuirily  depleted.  Like  Mr.  Micawber.  they  were 
■'waiting  for  something  to  turn  up."  And  now  that 
it  looks  pretty  sure  tliat  whatever  that  "something  to 
turn  uji""  will  be,  it  will  not  be  lower  prices,  they  are 
•showing  an  unmistakable  disposition  to  govern  them- 
selves accordingly  and  replenish  their  stocks.  The 
change  that,  in  a  little  over  two  moiillis,  has  gradually 
conu'  over  the  ])sycliology  of  those  engaged  in  the  in- 
dnsti'y  is  yeiy  striking.  Almost  unanimously,  the  view 
is  held  Ihal  next  year  will  Uf  a  year  of  solid  if  modest, 
pi-osperity,  witli  nothing  about  it  likely  lo  be  meteoric, 
in  the  way  of  a  liooiii.  hut  one  of  stable,  if  not  dazzling. 
business. 

ITLTWOOl).— There  is  no  reason  to  alter  or  modify 
the  o|)inion,  more  than  once  exjiressed  in  these  eolumns. 
that  the  pul|)W(wd  cut  this  season  will  bi'  unusually 
small.  Nearly  all  the  i)aper  conii)anies  have  large 
stocks  on  hand,  and  the  saini-  I'eniark  applies  to  luinber- 
men.  An  exception  to  the  geneiid  iide  of  the  pajier 
companies  going  in  for  a  smaller  cut  is  i)robably  to  be 
found  in  the  .\bitibi  Pulp  and  Pajier  Company,  which 
eoncei'ii   owing    to    tli(>    l.-irge   increases    in     production 


whicli  it  lias  assured,  will  probably  go  in  for  wood- 
cutting operations  on  a  considerable  scale.  Help  in  the 
woods  is  not  only  immensely  cheaper  than  last  year  but 
also  abundant  and  far  more  efficient. 

PULP. — The  pulp  market  is  still  listless.  But  there 
have  been  some  indications  of  an  inerea.se  in  the  de- 
mand for  kraft  i)ulp,  while  the  reoiiening  of  the  llior- 
don  Company's  Kipawa  plant  is  taken  to  indicate  an 
im[)roved  de.nuind  for  sulphite.  » 

NEWSPKINT.— The  lower  prices  for  the  current 
quarter  in  newsprint  are  having  a  stimulating  effect  on 
conditions.  As  regards  the  export  of  this  commodity 
to  the  United  States,  it  is  stated  that  the  contracts  now 
being  negotiated  for  next  year's  supply  show  no  de- 
ci-ease  in  the  demand  for  Canadian  paper. 

P.OOK  PAPER.—MiUs  are  doing  a  satisfactory  busi- 
ness ami  the  denuiml  for  book  paper  continues  to  im- 
])rove. 

BONDS  AND  WRITING  PAPERS.— Business  in 
bonds,  ledgers  and  writing  papers  is  picking  uj)  slowly 
liut  surely.  Orders  are  coming  in  better  and  the  mills 
are  graduallv  increasing  their  output. 

WRAPPING  PAPERS.— There  is  a  sati.sfaetofy  in- 
crease in  activity  in  practically  all  lines  of  wrapping 
])ai)ers.  Particularly  is  this  noticeable  in  respect  to 
kraft,  the  situation  in  regard  to  which  has  been  becom- 
ing increasingly  favorable  for  several  weeks,  as  has 
been  mentioned  in  these  eolumns  from  information  ob- 
tained directly  from  representatives  of  the  largest  mills 
manufacturing  this  grade  of  paper.  About  U  couple 
of  months  ago,  the  tide  showed  signs  of  definitely  tak- 
ing a  favorable  turn,  according  to  information  received 
then  from  the  representative  of  one  such  mill,  and,  ever 
since,  week  by  week,  an  improvement  has  been  mani- 
fested until  today  the  outlook  can  be  pronounced  to  be 
ru)t  merely  good,  but  verv  good. 

WASTE  PAPKK'S.— Nearly  all  grades  of  waste  paper 
show  an  improvenu'iit  in  demand,  with  the  market  ex- 
hibiting a  satisfactory  firmness.  This  is,  in  fact,  one 
of  the  gratifying  features  in  the  generallly  improved 
situation,  not  only  in  itself,  but  also  for  what  it  augurs. 

RAGS.— Hoofing  rags  are  a  good  deal  firmer  and  in- 
creases in  both  volume  and  size  of  orders  are  reported. 
There  is  a  considerably  im])roved  undertone  to  the 
market  in  tlomestic  rags. 

TOILETS  AND  TIS.SUES.— Manufacturers  of  toilets 
and  tissues  are  undeniably  optinn.stie.  One  manufac- 
turer told  the  writer  that  his  mills  are  running  to  ca- 
pacity, and  he  expressed  the  view  that  other  mills  were 
expei-ieiu'ing  the  same  condition. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York.  October  '-'L'  Special  Correspondence'l. — 
In  one  sense,  the  threat  of  a  country-wide  railroad 
strike  has  served  to  enliven  the  demand  for  paper  In 
an  extent:  in  another  way,  it  has  made  for  a  quieter 
market.  Consumers  and  jobbers  in  quite  a  few  in- 
stances have  exerted  efforts  this  week  to  augument 
their  stocks  of  paper,  and  have  consequently  placed 
hurry  orders  with  jnills  for  deliveries  as  ra])idly  as  pos- 
sible which  they  probably  would  otherwise  have  held 
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off  in  placing  were  it  not  for  the  strike  outlook.  This 
naturally  has  led  to  increased  business  in  paper  and 
board  in  some  quai'ters,  whereas  in  other  cases  buyers 
'have  purposely  held  back  in  operating  in  the  market, 
presumably  feeling  that  should  the  strike  become  ef- 
fective and  last  for  any  length  of  time  that  the  only 
result  on  the  paper  market  would  be,  to  send  prices 
down. 

Sentiment  generally  in  the  trade  in  New  York  is  that 
the  strike  will  not  materialize.  Paper  merchants  here 
are  of  the  opinion  that  some"way  will  be  found  out  of 
the  difficulty  because  they  feel  that  the  Government 
is  flatly  opposed  to  the  proposed  strike,  and  also  that 
the  present  is  a  most  inopportune  time  for  such  labor 
movement  in  view  of  the  vast  number  of  unemployed 
and  the  general  dullness  affecting  industry.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  opinion,  the  effect  on  the  paper  market 
thus  far  has  been  more  of  a  quieting  character  than  in 
stimulating  demand.  However,  busines.s  of  compara- 
tively broad  scope  is  current.  Consumers  in  common 
are  absorbing  fair  amounts  of  paper  from  mills,  and 
are  slowly  though  consistently  increasing  the  volume 
of  their  orders,  this  being  done  because  they  are  in 
greater  need  of  paper.  On  the  whole,  the  industry  is 
still  abnormal,  but  trade  authorities  are  almost  a  unit 
in  saying  that  business  is  steadily  improving,  that  the 
situation  is  distinctly  healthy  and  that  matters  are  such 
as  to  offer  much  encouragement. 

The  movement  of  newsprint  from  producing  plants 
into  consuming  channels  continues  to  broaden,  and  re- 
ports state  that  print  paper  mills  are  running  at  close 
to  capacity  and  are  shipping  out  even  larger  tonnage 
than  they  are  now  manufacturing,  which  means  mill 
stocks  are  being  gradually  reduced.  Newspapers  are 
still  increasing  the  size  of  their  issues,  owing,  of  course, 
to  more  advertising,  and  with  the  election  drawing 
near  and  the  pre-holiday  shopping  season  not  far  off, 
everything  is  in  favor  of  a  continued  increase  in  con- 
sumption of  newsprint  during  the  next  several  months. 
Prices  are  steady ;  in  fact,  steadier  than  they  have  been 
in  a  long  time,  and  there  are  some  connected  with  the 
trade  who  are  so  bullishly  inclined  that  they  are  talk- 
ing of  higher  prices  for  newsprint  by  the  end  of  the 
year.  Spot  lots  of  standard  news  in  rolls  are  selling 
at  around  4.25  cents  per  pound  at  the  mill,  and  now  and 
tlu-n  one  hears  of  a  sale  at  better  than  this  figure,  al- 
though on  the  other  hand,  some  producers  are  market- 
ing newsprint  among  transient  buyers  at  about  the  same 
basis  as  is  quoted  to  contract  customers,  namely  4  cents 
a  pound  f.o.b.  juills. 

Hnsiness  in  fine  papers  shows  consistent  growth,  and 
mills  making  bonds,  linens  and  ledgers  are  busier  than 
in  many  months.  According  to  reports,  there  is  scarce- 
ly a  writing  paper  mill  in  the  States  which  is  not  oper- 
ating, and  while  some  of  them  are  on  part  time,  a  ma- 
jority are  securing  sufficient  business  to  warrant  al- 
most full  production.  Quotations  on  fine  papers  are 
stiffening,  and  while  no  sharp  advances  have  occurred, 
buyers  nevertheless  find  it  necessary  to  pay  quoted 
prices  to  procure  supplies. 

Another  pleasing  development  has  been  the  increase 
in  demand  for  building  papers.  This  is  not  surprising 
in  view  of  the  lai-ge  amount  of  building  construction 
going  on  all  over  the  country,  which  for  a  while  was 
not  reflected  in  the  paper  market  owing  to  the  large 
stocks  of  Felt  and  roofing  paper  in  stock  but  which  is 
now  making;  itself  felt  to  no  small  extent.     Building 


paper  mills  arelrunning  at  larger  capacity  than  probably 
at  anytime  this  year  and  are  finding  a  ready  outlet  for 
their  product. 

Book  papers  hold  firm  in  price  and  are  moving  in 
.substantial  tonnage.  Tis.sues  are  in  good  demand  and 
quotably  steady,  and  wrappings  are  enjoying  a  lively 
demand,  this  being  the  season  when  wrapping  papers 
are  in  relatively  larger  demand  than  at  any  other  time 
of  the  year.  Moreover,  the  advancing  trend  in  raw 
material  is  causing  manufacturers  of  wrapping  papers 
to  quote  firmer  prices.  Both  kraft  pulp  and  old  kraft 
paper  stock  is  strengthening  in  price,  which  makes  it 
necessary  for  producers  to  obtain  better  prices  on  fin- 
ished kraft  papers. 

The  board  market  is  moderately  active.  Prices  are 
on  the  upgrade  and  consumers  are  absorbing  supplies 
in  regular  fashion.  Plain  box  hoards  are  selling  at  be- 
tween $38  and  $40  per  ton  f.o.b.  New  York  on  chij) 
lioard  and  around  $42.50  a  ton  on  news  board.  Other 
grades,  such  as  folding  box  boards  and  corrugated 
boards,  are  stiffening  in  price  under  a  heavier  move- 
ment toward  con.sumers. 

GROUND  WOOD.— Although  quotations  on  mechani- 
cal wood  pulp  show  a  strong  tendency,  no  actual 
changes  of  note  have  developed  in  prices  this  week. 
Grinders  are  firm  in  their  ideas  regarding  prices  and 
are  insisting  on  figures  at  close  to  the  top  of  quotation- 
al  ranges  when  making  sales,  yet  the  bulk  of  current 
transactions  are  at  around  a  basis  of  $30  per  ton  f.o.b. 
producing  plants  for  domestic  spruce  ground  wood.  In 
some  ea.ses  higher  prices  are  being  obtained,  but  in 
these  instances  the  consuming  mills  are  invariably  situ- 
ated near  to  producing  plants,  so  that  such  buyers  are 
pa.ving  no  more  than  consumers  who  are  far  from 
grinding  points  and  who  are  procuring  pulp  at  a  lower 
f.o.b.  producing  mill  basis.  Reports  from  grinding 
sections  continue  to  tell  of  unfavorable  water  condi- 
tions; in  fact,  it  is  stated  that  in  many  cases  mill 
streams  are  lower  than  at  any  time  thus  far  this  year, 
which  is  materially  hampering  manufacturing  opera- 
tions and  thus  reducing  available  supplies.  This  is 
seemingly  the  strongest  factor  in  the  market  although 
increasing  demand  is  also  having  its  influence. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.— On  the  whole,  reports  tell  of  a 
fairly  good  movement  of  chemical  wood  pulps  info  con- 
suming channels,  yet  members  of  the  trade  generally 
acknowledge  demand  lack.s  the  volume  of  more  normal 
times.  Paper  manufacturers  are  buying  freely  when 
in  want  of  pulp,  and  it  can  be  said  that  tlie  average 
paper  mill  is  requiring  larger  amounts  of  raw  material 
every  day,  yet  there  is  a  ilecided  indisposition  evinceil 
toward  buying  against  future  needs.  Bleached  sulphite 
is  in  steady  call.  One  of  the  largest  domestic  produc- 
ers is  said  to  be  operating  at  present  at  92  per  cent  of 
capacity  and  to  be  .shiping  out  pulp  at  the  rate  of  132 
per  cent  of  normal  capacity,  meaning  that  it  is  remov- 
ing considerable  stored  sulphite.  Another  prominent 
manufacturer  of  bleached  sulphite  is  reported  sold  up 
for  several  months  ahead.  The  price  prevailing  on 
strictly  No.  1  domestic  bleached  sulphite  is  4.25  cents 
f.o.b.  pulp  mill,  with  secondary  grades  ranging  down 
to  4  cents  per  pound  Kraft  is  steady  at  between  2.75 
and  cents  a  pound  at  jnilp  mills  on  donu'stip  kraft,  and 
from  2.50  to  2.75  cents  ex  dock  on  foreign  kraft.  For- 
eign No.  1  unbleached  .sulphite  has  sold  rather  freely 
this  week  at  around  2.75  cents  a  pound  ex  the  dock, 
wliile  domestic  news  grade  sulphite  is  moving  in  a  re- 
gular way  at  2.50  cents. 
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TRADE-nARK- 
SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising    ail    and    every    Sulphite,    Sulphate     and     Kraft     pulp     mill     in     Finland,     Manu 
facturers   of  superior  grades   of   Bleached   and  Unbleached  Sulphites,   Easy   Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

— ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingfors,  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown  and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to   our  qualities  and  prices  I 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 
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18  East  41st  Street.  1932  Conway  Building. 

Telephone  :  Murray  Hill  4246-47  Telephone:  Main  1770-71. 
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BAGS. — The  rag  market  rules  firm  and  further  ad- 
vancement has  been  recorded  in  prices  on  several 
"rades.  Probably  the  strongest  item  at  the  moment 
"s  roofing  stoek.  Sales  of  No.  1  roofing  rags  have  been 
made  by  New  York  dealers  to  mills  at  1.20  eents  a 
pound  f.o.b.  this  city,  and  of  No.  2  packing  at  1.10 
cents,  while  reports  from  the  Middle  West  tell  of  sales 
there' as  high  as  1.50  cents  at  dealers'  points  for  No.  1 
roofing  Pelt  mills  are  buying  actively  and  are  gradu- 
ally raising  their  prices.  Old  white  rags  also  are  ex- 
eei)tionally  firm,  with  reports  .stating  that  No.  1  re- 
packed whites  are  bringing  6  to  6.50  cents,  and  street 
soiled  whites  around  1.65  cents.  New  white  shirt  cut- 
tings are  quoted  at  stiff  prices,  dealers  in  frequent  cases 
asking  U  cents  a  pound,  though  mills  are  reported  fil- 
ling most  of  their  requirements  at  10  to  10.50  cents. 

PAPER  STOCK. — Consuming  demand  for  old  paper 
has  eased  off  to  some  extent  this  week,  this  being  at- 
tributed by  authorities  to  the  impending  railway  strike 
because  most  mills  that  have  let  up  in  their  buying  are 
in  the  West  and  a  far  distance  away  from  New  York, 
yet  prices  hold  firm  and  there  is  as  yet  no  sign  of  any 
weakness  in  values.  Packers  are  very  strong  in  their 
insistence  on  full  quoted  figures,  using  the  scarcity  of 
most  grades  of  waste  paper  to  support  their  contention 
that  they  must  get  the  prices  asked  in  order  to  operate 
l)rofitab"y.  Shavings  are  quoted  at  between  3.50  and 
:{.75  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  dealers'  points  on  No.  1  soft 
white,  and  from  4  cents  upward  on  No.  1  hard  white 
shavings.  Old  books  and  magazines  are  held  for 
around  1.65  cents,  and  ledger  stock  is  quoted  at  1.75  to 
2  cents  a  pound.  Prices  named  by  dealers  in  this  city 
on  other  grades  range  around  the  following  figures: 
Mixed  ooks  and  magazines,  1.25  cents;  No.  1  manilas, 
1.10  cents;  No.  1  old  kraft,  2.25  cents;  overis.sue  news- 
papers, 90  cents  a  hundred;  folded  newspapers,  70 
cents ;  No.  1  mixed  paper,  55  cents ;  white  blank  news 
cuttings,  2  cents.  - 

OIjD  ROPE  AND  STRINGS.— Dealers  as  a  rule  are 
refusing  to  accept  orders  for  sizeable  lots  of  old  manila 
rope  at  less  than  4.75  cents  a  pound  at  shipping  points, 
and  claim  to  be  obtaining  this  price  without  difficulty. 
Old  bagging  is  in  better  demand  and  is  selling  at  an 
average  of  90  cents  per  hundred  pounds  for  No.  1  scrap 
bagging,  and  slightly  over  one  ceni  a  pound  for  gunny 
bagging. 


JENSSEN  ENGINEERING  PRODUCTS 
ORGANIZED. 

This  Company  has  been  organized  U>  liamlle  various 
kinds  of  paper  and  pulp  mill  machinery  and  specialities, 
and  has  absorbed  the  business  of  the  Power  Equipment 
and  Sujyply  Co.  which  is  now  incorporated  with  the 
Jcnssen  Engineering  Prodm-ts  Limited.  This  firm  is 
|)lanning  to  handle  all  kinds  of  paper  mil!  equipment, 
and  to  render  at  the  same  time  engineering  services. 
They  are  e/)operating  with  well  known  engineering  ex- 
perts and  .shall  therefor  at  all  times  be  in  a  position  to 
render  the  best  possible  engineering  services.  Tliey  are 
also  prei)ared  to  act  as  i)\irchasing  agents  for  mill  sup- 
plies for  firms  that  might  wish  sucli  a  service. 

The  personnel  of  the  Company  are  all  well  known  to 
the  trade;  Mr.  L.  N.  Jenssen,  who  has  been  for  years  in 
the  construction  business,  is  a  well  known  engineer,  and 
his  associates  and  he  have  had  extensive  experience  in 
the  various  departments  of  construction  and  mechanical 
equipment.  Mr.  J.  C.  Corcoran,  who  was  for  years  con- 
nected with  the  Rice,  Barton  &  Fales  Co.,  and  was  later 
connected  witii  tiic  Dominion  Engineering  Works,  is  a 
well  known  engineer  and  salesman  connected  with  the 
paper  trade,  and  many  of  tiie  impntved  metho<ls  now 
employed  in  the  trade  has  been  bntught  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  pulp  and  paper  makers  through  his  en- 
deavors. Mr.  F.  W.  Ward  and  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith,  who 
are  the  proprietors  of  tiie  Power  Equipment  Co.,  are 
well  known  to  all  tiie  engineering  and  contracting  firms 
of  Canada,  and  have  had  large  experience  in  the  build- 
ing and  equiijping  of  various  mechanical  ])lants  which 
are  now  in  successful  operation. 

The  personnel  of  this  company  should  assure  it  of 
success  as  their  engineering  abilities  and  experience  will 
enable  them  to  render  their  cu.stomers  the  very  best  of 
service  in  assisting  them  to  solve  their  problems,  and 
finding  the  most  suitable  equipment  and  working  me- 
thods in  each  case. 

The  Directors  of  this  concern  consi.st  of  Mr.  L.  X. 
Jenssen,  Mr.  F.  W.  Ward,  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith,  and  Mr.  J. 
C.  Corcoran,  and  the  Board  of  Directors  have  elected  as 
officers  of  this  concern,  Mr.  L.  \.  Jenssen,  President  and 
Treasurer,  Mr.  J.  C.  Corcoran,  Vice-President. 


If  you  are  content  to  drift  lazily,  you'll  by  and  by 
fiiul  vourself  at  sea. 


LITTLE  SPARKS. 

Little  sparks  from  bonfires, 

Caused  by  careless  hands. 
Make  our  giant  forests. 

Devastated  lands, 
A  little  care  and  forethought. 

Given  now  and  then, 
Will  save  our  mighty  forests 

For  the  srood  of  men. 


Scandinavian   American  Trading  Co. 


50  E.  42nd  STREET 
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Claflin  Continuous  Beaters 

Claflin  Continuous  Beaters  have  three  and  one- 
half  times  the  efficiency  of  any  other  beaters  in 
use  to-day  for  beating,  brushing  and  refining 
paper  stock. 

They  produce  a  fine,  smooth,  strong,  uniforn  stock 
and  the  large  number  now  in  use  proves  that  they 
are  ideal  equipment. 

For  increased  production,  greater  economy,  and 
stronger,  finer  and  more  uniform  pulp,  Claflin 
Continuous  Beaters  will  more  than  satisfy. 

Our  nearest  Sales  Office  will  gladly  send  detailed  speci- 
fications. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Limited 

"  Canada's  Departmental  House  for  Mechanical  Goods" 

Halifax  Ottawa  St.  Catharines  -     Winnipeg  Calgary 

St.  John  Toronto  Windsor  Regina  Edmonton 

Quebec  Hamilton  Fort  William  Saskatoon  Vancouver 

Montreal  Victoria 


SOUTH  OF  THIS  X!NE  ARE  THE  STRATA  OF   PLEISTOCENE 
AGE  IN  WHICH  LIE  THE  KNOWN  SULPHUR  DEPOSITS 
OK  TEXAS  AND  LOUISIANA. 


TEXAS 


TEXAS   GULF   SULPHUR   COMP.WY 

C;ener:<l  Offices; 

41  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City.         Sulphur  Deposit  and  Plant : 

Gult.  Matagorda  County.   Texas. 
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EDITORIAL 


NOVEMBER  ELEVENTH. 
Remember  the  sacrifices  that  made  Peace  possible. 
Pray  for  the  conference  that  can  make  Peace  per- 
manent. 


THE    GENERAL    ELECTION. 

By  the  Associate  Editor. 
The  general  election  campaign,  in  the  throes  of 
which  the  country  finds  itself  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, is  one  of  exceptional  interest  and  importance. 
For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Canada,  since 
Confederation,  three  separate  parties,  each  with  an 
accredited  leader,  electioneering  machinery,  and  a 
formulated  program,  of  its  own,  will  be  contestants 
foi-  |)laee  and  power  on  the  day  of  polling.  They  are: 
the  present  Government,  the  Liberals,  aiid  the  Progres- 
sives. 

This  unique  feature  of  the  forthcoming  contest,  in 
itself,  renders  the  latter  of  unprecedented  interest.  It 
makes  the  campaign,  in  various  ways,  more  complicated 
and  more  complex,  and  moi-e  pregnant  with  possibili- 
ties of  alignments  and  alliances  of  far-reaching  import, 
than  any  election  of  which  we  have  hitherto  had  expei- 
ience  in  this  country. 

One  of  the  dominant  issues  in  the  campaign  is  the 
fiscal  issue.  Indeed,  according  to  the  Government  press, 
this  is  the  only  issue.  But,  naturally,  neither  the  Lib- 
erals nor  the  Progressives  agree  to  this  view.  For,  in  the 
very  nature  of  things,  the  record  of  the  Government 
which  is  ai)pealing  to  the  constituencies  to  sustain  it  in 
office,  must  also  perforce,  be  one  of  the  leading  issues. 
However,  the  fiscal  issue  is,  as  we  have  said,  undoubt- 
edly one  of  the  dominant  issues  to  be  decided  at  the  polls. 

As  it  happens,  the  fiscal  question  is  one  with  regard 
to  which  the  attitude  of  any  party  is  peculiarly  liable 
to  misrepresentation  by  that  jiarty's  opponents,  —  and 
such  misrepresentation  need  not,  necessarily,  be  wilful 
and  deliberate.  For,  in  Canada,  today,  that  issue  is  not, 
and  cannot  be,  defined  with  absolute  and  uncompromis- 
ing sharpness,  as  it  could  be  were  the  issue  that  be- 
tween unequivocal  Protection,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
unequivocal  Free  Trade,  on  the  other.  In  the  present 
contest,  none  of  the  three  contending  ))arties  stands  for 
out-and-out  Free  Trade  at  the  present  moment. 

Nor  is  this,  in  any  way,  surprising.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  for  many  years  now,  the  accepted  national 
policy — we  are  not,  of  course,  he:e  using  that  expres- 
sion in  the  party  sense  in  which  it  is  often  used — in 
fi.scal  matters  has  been  a  tariff  policy.  It  is  true  that 
the  Conservatives  frankly  avow  their  faith  in  a  tariff 
as  an  instrument  of  Protection,  as  a  weapon  to  be 
used  for  piirposes  of  defence,  if  not  of  defiance.     It  is, 


further,  true  that  the  Liberals,  by  tradition,  acquiesce 
in  a  tariff  for  purposes  of  revenue.  But  is  is  also  true 
that,  in  the  past,  the  tariff,  as  it  has  hitherto  operated 
in  Canada,  has  not,  whether  framed  by  Liberal  or  by 
Conservative  bonds,  shown,  on  its  face,  any  radical  in- 
dication as  to  whether  the  hands  that  framed  it  were 
actuated  by  frankly  protective,  or  merely  "tariff-for- 
revenue"  motives. 

But  while  all  this  is  true  as  regards  the  tariff,  as  we 
have  had  experience  of  it  in  actual  operation  In  Can- 
ada, it  does  not  faiily  indicate  the  difference  between 
the  fiscal  policy  of  the  two  hi.storic  parties  today.  Now, 
as  of  yore,  the  Con.servatives  desire  to  maintain  an 
avowedly  protective  tariff — and  they  point  to  that  in 
operation  under  the  last  Laurier  administration  as  a 
tariff  of  that  nature.  But  the  Liberal  fiscal  policy  went 
a  good  deal  further  than  the  tariff  in  operation  when 
the  last  Laurier  Government,  by  reason  of  circumstances 
beyond  its  own  control,  went  out  of  office.  Speaking  in 
Halifax,  last  Friday,  the  Hon.  \V.  S.  Fielding,  ex- 
Minister  of  Finance,  made  it  plain  what  was  the  Lib- 
era! fiscal  policy  when  that  i)arty  left  offiee  "Turn 
back,"  he  said,  "to  UMl  and  tlie  iMilicy  of  the  Lilieral 
party.  In  the  tariff  as  it  stood  at  that  day,  with  the 
ameiulments  that  were  contemplated  when  the  Libeals 
went  out  of  power,  you  will  find  the  elements  of  a  .sane 
tariff  |)olicy  —  not  the  finished  edifice,  but  the  ground- 
work and  the  framework  of  a  sound  tariff  policy." 

Thus  the  Liberal  tariff  policy  was  not,  in  1911.  re- 
presented by  the  tariff  as  it  stood  in  that  year,  but  by 
that  tariff,  plus  certain  fiscal  proposals  that  were  then 
being  put  forward  for  its  amendment.  That  policy  the 
Liberals,  being  swept  from  offiee,  were  prevented  from 
making  effective.  But  the  amendments  i)roi)osed  were 
of  a  far-reaching  kind.  We  are  not  going  to  attemjit  to 
di.scuss  them  here,  further  than  to  .say  that  their  addi- 
tion to  the  tariff  as  it  stood  in  1911  would  have  ren- 
dered tlu'  Liberal  fiscal  policy  far  more  conformable 
with  the  Liberal  fiscal  theory  of  a  tariff  for  revenue  pur- 
poses only  than  any  fiscal  policy  which  has  been  carried 
into  effect  in  Canada  since  first  we  had  a  tariff  of  any 
kind. 

Tluis  we  have  shown — ov  tried  to  show — the  main  dis- 
tinction between  Conservatism  and  Liberalism  on  the 
fiscal  question.  If  it  be  said  that  both  parties  are 
agreed  on  the  necessity  for  tariff  revision,  the  ground 
is  not  really  shifted — the  distinction  still  remains.  For 
the  revision  wiiich  the  Liberals  desire  is  a  general  one 
downwards.  That  is  not  the  .sort  of  revision  which  the 
Con.servatives  contemplate. 

What,  then,  of  the  third  party — the  Progressives? 
Their  ultimate  ideal  is  Free  Trade.  But  they  are  pledged 
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against  any  sudden  subversion  of  the  fiscal  system  of  the 
c'ouiitry  sufli  as  would  be  involved  in  tiie  immediate 
adoption  of  that  policy.  None  the  less,  were  they  to 
oljtain  a  clear  majority  in  tlie  next  Parliament  tariff  re- 
vision, at  their  hands,  would  pi-obalily  be  mori;  sharply 
in  a  dowjiward  direction  than  it  would  be  at  the  hands 
of  the  Liberals. 

As  things  look  at  present,  uo  one  i)arty  of  tlie  three 
is  likely  to  get  a  clear  working  majority  in  the  next 
House  of  Commons.  "The  King's  Government  must  be 
can-ied  on" — that  is  a  maxim  of  our  constitution  model- 
ed, as  it  is,  on  the  British  constitution.  Working  ar- 
rangements between  parties — whether  by  way  of  eoali- 
tion,  or  of  more  or  less  formal  alliance — will  probably 
have  to  be  made.  The  question  is:  Between  which 
parties;  or  (possibly)  Between  which  party  and  which 
section  of  which  party? 

The  whole  subject  is  a  piquant  and  "intriguing'"  one. 
It  is  one  to  the  consideration  of  whicli  we  intend  to  re- 
turn at  an  early  date. 


4  and  5  will  not  be  out  this  year.    It  can't  be  done.    We 
kopc  to  have  volume  3  out,  though. 


iV/A'.  KEEN  AN  RETURNS  TO  THE  FOLD.  ■" 

Wliether  the  editorial  fold  is  to  be  of  white  or  of  black 
sli('(']>,  Thds.  J.  Keenan  is  back  in  it,  and  again  occupies 
tlie  Editorial  chair  of  Paper.  He  was  editor  of  this  well 
known  and  important  journal  for  many  years,  and,  for 
six  years  also  carried  on  as  secretary  of  the  Technical  As- 
sociation of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry,  which  he  was 
instrumental  in  organizing.  During  the  past  year  Mr. 
Keenan  has  devoted  his  time  exclusively  to  the  work 
of  tlie  Association  and  will  doubtless  find  the  exper- 
ience and  the  intimate  contact  thus  obtained  with  the 
men  of  the  industry  of  great  benefit  to  him  and,  in- 
directly, to  the  many  readers  of  his  paper.  We  are  glad 
he  is  back,  and  wish  him  all  success.  Paper  and  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  have  their  own  peculiar 
(perhaps  in  both  senses)  ways  of  serving  the  whole  in- 
dustry ami   1ni\c  always  tried  to  be  inutiially  lielpful. 


COBWEBS. 

By  the  time  navigation  in  the  St.  Lawrence  clo.ses, 
more  grain  will  'have  been  exported  f  rora  Montreal  than 
from  all  other  Atlantic  ports  combined.  Montreal's 
sliipping  is  greater  than  for  any  other  American  port 
exce))t  New  York. 


"If  a  man  kani  laff  there  iz  sum  mistake  made  in 
]nitting  him  together,  and  if  he  won't  laff  he  wants  az 
mutch  keeiMug  away  from  az  a  bear-tray)  when  it  iz  .sot." 
— losh  Hillings. 


IT  CAN'T  BE  DID. 

Our  esteemed  contemporary,  the  Shawiiii^an  Kails 
Iteview,  in  a  recent  issue,  .said,  referring  to  the  text- 
books, "Volumes  4  and  ri...  will  be  (iiit  before  the  end 
of  this  year." 

It  is  good  to  be  optimistic,  but  t  his  statement  borih'rs. 
in  fact  intrudes,  on  the  imaginative.  In  the  first  iilace. 
it  has  been  impossible  for  some  of  the  authors  to  com- 
plete their  manusei'ipts,  and  some  sections  can  "t  be 
finished  till  others,  which  are  preliminary,  arc  in  band. 
Then  there  are  such  incidental,  but  time  consuming  oji- 
erations.as  editorial  work,  preparation  of  illustrations, 
setting  of  type,  proof  reading  (both  in  galley  and  page 
forms),  making  of  cuts,  printing,  and  binding.  These 
things  can  not  be  done  bv  the  waving  of  a  wand — not 
nowadays. 

The  work  is  proceeding  as  rapidl,v  as  a  c(niscientious 
and  industrious  .staff  can  do  it  proi)erlv,  but  volumes 


While  we  are  more  confident  than  ever  that  the  tide 
of  industry  has  turned,  it  must  be  remembered  that  only 
in  two  or  three  exeepti(mal  places  in  the  whole  world  is 
there  a  tide  even  remotely  similar  to  that  in  the  Bay  of 
Pundy.  Fortunately,  the  tide  usually  comes  in  grad- 
ually and  steadily.'  That  is  evidently  the  way  the  title 
of  lousiness  is  rising. 


Mr.  Gi'af  is  doing  the  industry  a  fine  service  in  try- 
ing to  arouse  more  intei'est  m  the  matter  of  mill  plioto- 
graphy.  This  is  far  more  important  than  mig;it  be  sup- 
po.sed.  It  can  be'iiiade  still  more  important  and  ]ieli>ful 
tiy  an  organization  of  photographers  so  they  (-an  work 
out  common  problems  and  develope  new  lines  of  i)r(  - 
gress. 


Reprints:  The  series  of  articles  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Bates  on 
the  Use  of  Decayed  Wood  and  Prevention  of  Rot  in 
Pulp  is  now-  available  as  a  reprint  at  25  cents  a  copy. 

Prof.  Lloyd's  article  on  The  Structure  of  Cereal 
Straws  has  been  reprinted.    Copies  are  25  cents  each. 


THE  GOOD  WORK  GOES  ON. 

Mr.  J.  F.  11.  Wy.se,  (ieneral  .Manager  of  the  Safety 
League  has  received  the  following  letter  from  Mr.  A. 
II.  Sirks,  Chief  Commissioner  of  Police.  Hotterdaiii. 
Holland:— 

"On  an  exposition  at  the  Safety-museum  at  Am- 
sterdam, I  saw  your  traffic  bulletin.'^  No.  17  and  N'o. 
28.  As  dutch  people  .vet  need  a  great  lot  of  educa- 
tion in  traffic  matters,  1  should  appreciate  liighly 
to  get  in  possession  of  material  in  tliis  question  for 
policemen's  instruction  and  propaganda  (f.i.  show- 
ing lantern  plates  in  cinemas). 

"Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  inform  me  on  which  con- 
ditions I  can  secure  myself  different  bulletins  of  your 
soeiet.v,  as  shown  ou  the  above  mentioned  ex]iosition. 
"On  thanking  by  forehand  for  voiir  kindness, 
I  remain.  Dear  Sirs. 
Yours  very  truly 

"a!  H.  SiVks" 
Chief  Commissioner  of  Police." 
The  League    is    sending  the    Chief  Commissioner  a 
large  amount  of  Safet.v  literature. 
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Advances  in  the  Practice  of  Lubrication* 


•      By  HENRY  M.  WELLS 
;iii(l  -lAMES  E.  SOUTHCOMBE 


The  eonsideratioiits  which  we  wisli  to  l)ring  forward 
ill  thiw  paper  are  the  results  of  many  years'  experieiiee 
of  the  problems  of  lubricating-  oil  and  lubrication, 
studied  from  a  physico-chemical  standpoint,  assisted 
by  an  intimate  and  daily  contact  with  the  lubrication 
of  all  types  of  machinery  and  prime  movers.  Our 
primaiy  object  was  to  elucidate  the  reason  for  the  ob- 
viously superior  lubricating  efficiency  of  fatty  gly- 
cerides  over  "straight"  mineral  oils  in  a  large  number 
of  practical  cases  which  had  come  to  our  notice. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  we  had  to  review  the  physical 
principles  upon  wdiich  lubrication  depends  and  to  seek 
an  explanation  of  the  peculiar  property  which  has  been 
called  "oiliness,"  "body,"  etc.,  by  authorities  in  tlir 
past. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  review  the  posi- 
tion of  our  knowledge  of  lubricants  and  lubrication. 

Professor  C.  V.  Boys,  in  his  Presidential  address  to 
the  Physical  Society  in  1908,  crystallized  the  ]>i)siti()ii 
very  happily  in  these  words : — 

It  was  found  that  the  lubricatiug  ijroperly  of  oil  de- 
pended on  something  which  at  present  is  unkiio\vn — It 
is  not  viscosity — animal  and  vegetable  oils  luliricate 
better,  i.e.,  they  are  more  'slippery'  than  mincial  oils 
of  the  same  viscosity,  and  though  the  oil  tiMdc  lias 
known  how  to  make  good  'slippery'  mixtures,  no  (me 
at  present  knows  what  'oiliness'  is,  and  this  is  at  the 
present  time  an  important  physical  ((uest  of  the  eii- 
gine'er." 

Again  Professor  J.  S.  Brame  has  said  that'  "the 
property  of  'oiliness'  was  one  of  the  most  puzzling  of 
the  properties  of  oils.  By  some  it  was  regarded  as  un- 
necessary to  connect  it  with  viscosity  directly,  since  it 
was  possessed  in  a  much  greater  degree  by  some  fixed 
oils  than  by  many  mineral  oils  which  had  practically 
the  same  viscosity." 

It  is  necessary  to  distinguish  clearly  between  two 
distinct  classes  of  lubricating  ])ractice.  On  the  'iiu' 
hand  we  have  the  lubrication  of  fast-moving  slud'ts, 
etc.  supplied  with  a  large  excess  of  oil  frequeiiti\'  under 
pressure,  and  in  this  case  the  frictional  values  are 
dependent  primarily  upon  the  viscosity  of  the  oil :  the 
mathematical  and  experimental  investigation  of  these 
cases  have  been  amply  treated  by  Reynolds.  Tower. 
Lasche,  and  others.  On  the  other  hand  we  have  to  deal 
with  slow  speeds  at  high  bearing-pressures,  frequently 
with  a  very  limited  supply  of  oil,  and  it  is  in  these  cases 
that  the  special  property  of  "oiliness"  or  "body"  is 
requisite  to  maintain  the  film,  and  it  is  here  that 
viscosity  measurements  no  longer  assist  us  in  the  elioiee 
of  the  lubricant. 

This  view  received  unaninions  support  at  the  recent 
discussion  on  lubrication  at  the  Physical  Society. 
Physical  Properties  of  Liquids  That  Influence  Their 
Lubricant  Character. 

What  are  the  possible  physical  properties  of  a  liotiid 
which   influence   its   character  as   a   lubricant?     Thev 


*  Abstracted  from  journal  Society  of  Chemical  In- 
dustry, March  15.  1920,  51T-60T  aiid  reprinted  from 
f'nuadian  Chemistry  and  Metallurgy. 

'  J.  Inst.  Pet.  Tech..  1918,  4.  219. 


are  viscosity,  density,  capillarity  or  surface  tension, 
compressibility,  and  tensile  strength.  It  is  true  that 
very  little  work  has  been  done  on  compressibility  antl 
tensile  strength,  but  from  the  observations  of  Worth- 
iiigton  and  others  it  would  appear  doubtful  whether 
they  would  play  a  "distinguishing"  role  in  the  differ- 
entiation of  oils;  and  ,further,  as  we  shall  point  out, 
there  is  what  appears  to  us  an  adequate  explanation  of 
the  nature  of  oiliness  without  calling  upon  the.se  pro- 
perties. 

So  far  as  density  is  concerned  there  exists  a  wide 
range  of  petroleum  mineral  oils  possessing  specific 
gravities  identical  with  those  of  the  fatty  or  fixed  oils, 
hence  it  is  clear  that  density  plays  no  determining  part. 
Viscosity  is,  of  course,  of  great  significance  in  the  cases 
of  high  speed,  etc.  just  referred  to. 

Now  it  remained  for  Ubbelohde  to  point  out  that 
only  a  liquid  which  "wets"  or  ".sj)reads  over"  the  solid 
i-an  constitute  a  true  lubricant,  iiecause  in  order  for 
the  Ii((uid  to  force  itself  into  the  narrower  spaces  of 
higher  pressure  it  is  essential  on  capillary  grounds  that 
the  said  liquid  shall  "wet"  the  solid  surfaces. 

Consider  the  ease  of  two  eccentric  glass  surfaces 
which  are  being  forced  together  with  a  drop  of  mer- 
cury or  oil  lietween  tliem.  Now  since  tlie  merc^ury  does 
not  "wet"  or  spread  over  the  glass,  the  meniscus  in 
this  case  will  be  convex  to  the  liquid,  while  in  the  case 
of  the  oil  which  wets  the  surfaces,  the  meniscus  will 
be  concave.  In  the  case  of  mercury  the  tendency  on 
capillary  grounds  will  be  for  the  liquid  to  gather  it- 
self u])  into  a  drop  and  to  pull  the  liquid  film  in  the 
direction  away  from  the  narrower  constricted  area  of 
greater  pressure.  In  the  case  of  oil  the  opposite  will 
be  the  case. 

This  is  exactly  what  is  required  in  a  lubricant,  name- 
ly, that  it  shall  penetrate  into  the  narrow  spaces  be- 
tween journal  and  bearing,  and  from  the  above  consi- 
derations one  clearly  sees  that  liquids  which  do  not 
"wet"  solid  surfaces  cannot  be  described  as  lubricants. 

Only  tho.se  liquids  which  "wet"  a  solid  surface 
po.ssess  lubricating  power  in  the  generally  accepted 
sense. 

Although  these  considerations  appeared  to  indicate 
the  connection  between  lubrication  and  capillarity,  it 
will  be  seen  that  they  only  go  so  far  as  to  enable  us  to 
say  that  .mercury  is  not  a  lubricant  and  that  oil  is  a 
lubricant.  This  is  a  conclusion  of  considerable  theoret- 
i'«al  interest,  but  it  is  not  very  helpful  to  the  oil  tech- 
iiologist  will)  desires  to  differentiate  between  different 
classes  of  oils. 

Accordingly  we  find  that  these  speculations  of 
ri)belolide  led  to  no  practical  result. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  theoretical  considerations 
had  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  permanence  of  liquid 
I'ilms  depended  upon  capillary  relationships,  and  in 
particular  that  pjcc  liquids  would  not  show  stable  films. 
These  principles  had  not  been  applied,  however,  to  the 
nroblem  of  lubrication,  and.  in  fact,  they  were  directly 
idiitradicted  by  ])revailing  practice  in  which  there  wai= 
a  constant  tendency  towards  greater  ))urit\-.  i.e.,  in  the 
direction  of  refining  the  mineral  oils  which  were  used, 
and  in  the  direction  of  using  acid-free  oil  as  a  com- 
pounding ingredient. 
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The  geiiprally  accepted  view  was  therefore  that 
capillarity  was  not  a  deciding  factor  in  connection 
with  the  phenomenon  of  "oiliness,"  and  various  stand- 
ird  works  contain  statements  to  this  effect. 

It  was  under  these  conditions  that  we  began  our 
experiments.  We  were  at  once  met  by  the  fact  that  it 
was  not  possible  to  measure  the  surface  tension  between 
oil  and  the  solid  metal  bearing,  aiul  it  is  probably  on 
this  account  that  Uhbelohde's  speculations  remained 
abortive.  The  usual  "surface  tension"  is  that  of  oil 
against  air,  and  we  confirmed  the  results  of  previous 
investigators,  viz.,  that  the  results  so  obtained,  for  in- 
stance, by  observing  the  rise  in  a  eapillarj'-  tube,  shed 
no  light  at  all  on  the  question  under  consideration. 

At  this  point  we  decided  t"  measure  the  surface  ten- 
sion of  the  oil  against  an  immiscible  liquid  in  the  hope 
that  this  might  furnish  some  criterion  of  "oiliness." 
On  proceeding  to  measure  this  interfacial  tension,  i.e., 
the  surface  tension  between  oil  and  water,  startling 
results  were  at  once  obtained.  The  method  of  experi- 
ment was  by  the  drop  pipette  as  follows: — The  pipette 
consists  of  a  U-shaped  capillary  tube  provided  with  a 
bulb  and  a  ground  glass  orifice.  The  bulb  is  filled  with 
oil  to  the  mark.  By  means  of  the  capillary  a  very  slow 
flow  of  oil  may  be  obtained  by  opening  the  stop-cock. 
The  orifice  is  immersed  in  a  beaker  of  water,  and  the 
number  of  drops  formed  by  a  given  volume  of  oil  is 
counted.  The  surface  tension  oil-water  is  inversely 
proportional  to  the  number  of  drops. - 

A  series  of  mineral  oils  were  tested  with  this  instru- 
ment, and  then  a  series  of  animal  and  vegetable  oils 
and  compounded  oils. 

Th  following  table  shows  a  few  results  selected  from 
a  very  large  number  of  trials: — 

Table  of  Interfacial  Tension  by  Drop  Numbers  of 

Various  Oils  Against  Water. 

Mean  Temperature  70°  F. 

No.  of  Drops  Tension  in 

OIL  at  constant  arbitrary 

orifice  and  units, 

head. 

Paraffinum  liquidum.    .    .    95 100] 

0.905  mineral 101 94 (Mineral 

Solar  red  mineral 102 95f    oils. 

Non-viscous  neutral    .    .    .   99 93 

Olive 132 72 

Rape 138 68|  Fatty 

Coconut 161 59  f     oils. 

Lard  oil 128 73J 

A  glance  at  the  tabic  shows  the  surprising  fact  thai 
the  inter-facial  tension  against  water  of  the  vegetable 
and  animal  oils  iS'  much  lower  than  in  the  case  of  a 
mineral  oil. 

What  is  more,  we  were  struck  by  the  fact  that  we 
had  here  a  test  which  showed  a  distinct  physical  differ- 
ciu'c  between  mineral  and  sai>()nifiablc  oils  independent 
of  viscosity,  density,  etc.,  and  this  difference  appeared 
to  be  in  conformity  with  the  lubricating  properties  of 
the  oils. 

It  now  remained  to  enquire  what  was  the  reason  for 
the  difference  in  tension.  After  considerable  experi- 
mentation we  proved  that  the  lowering  of  the  inter- 
Jfiacial  tension  against  water  in  the  case  of  fatty  oils 
was^Sue  to  their  slight  content  of  free  fatty  acidity. 

J]h€  ifoJlowing  table  shows  some  of  the  results: — 

.=  DoTinan,  Zeit.,  f^  Physik.  Ohfi™:  vol.  3],  etc. 
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OIL. 


1.9. 


Free  fatty 

acids,  calc. 

as  oleic. 

0.905   mineral nil 

9H7,    mineral    .    .    .    , 

'2'/i  com.  fatty  acids 

97%  mineral    ... 

3%  com.  fatty  acids  .   .J2.8. . . . 

Olive 2.2. 

Olive 4.5. 

Rape 2.5. 

Coconut 4.1 . 
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Interfacial 
Drop  no.       tension. 


.101. 
.125. 


.100 


80 


..130 78 


.125. 
.140. 
.132. 
.148. 


80 
72 
76 
68 
92 
.  93 


Olive  (neutral) 0.1 110..  . 

Rape  (neutral) 0.15 108.. 

By  removing  the  free  fatty  acids  from  the  saponifi- 
able  oils  the  tension  rises,  and  by  adding  free  fatty 
acids  to  the  mineral  oil  the  tension  can  be  lowered. 

Now,  all  commercial  animal  and  vegetable  oils  con- 
tain small  quantities  of  free  fatty  acids,  and  even  if 
the  utmost  care  has  lieeii  taken  in  refining  to  remove 
the  acidity,  hydrolysis  soon  sets  in  and  free  acids  are 
formed  which,  in  even  relatively  minute  quantity,  suf- 
fice to  lower  the  surface  tension. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentage  of  free 
fatty  acids  in  representative  samples  of  animal,  veget- 
able, and  compounded  oils  on  the  market: — 

Acidity  (as  oleic) 

Animal  oil,  pale 4.2     to  25.55 

Animal  oil,  brown 12.02  to  30.32 

Castor,  first 0.49  to 

Castor,  seconds 2.2  to 

Coconut,  Cochin 1.26  to 

Colza,  Belgian 1-97  to 

Colza,  Stettin 1.41  to 

Lard,  pressed 0.28  to 

Olive  oil,  Algerian 2.52  to 

Olive  oil,  Gallipoli 12 

Palm  oil 24.68  to 

Palm  oil  bleached 14.1 

Rape  oil.  Black  Sea,  refined 1.82  to 

Rape  oil.  East  India 1.26  to 

Sperm  oil,  Arctic  no.  1.  .    . 0.56 

Sperm  oil,  Arctic  no.  2 0.42  to 

Sperm  oil.  Southern 0.7     to 

Tallow 1.55  to  43.71 

Standard  Brands  of  Compound  Oils  on  the  Market: 

Acidity  (as  oleic). 

Marine  engine  oil,  D 1.3'7f 

Marine  engine  oil,  0 5.15% 

.Marine  engine  oil,  T 4.5% 

Motor  oil,  X 0.26% 

Motor  oil,  Y 0.5%. 

Motor  oil.  Z 2.5%t) 

('ompound  steam  cylinder 0.4% 

Medium  gas  and  oil  engine  oil 0.25% 

Medium  gas  and  oil  engine  oil 0.39% 

Light  gas  aiui  oil  engine  oil 1.6%; 

Light  gas  and  oil  engine  oil 1.3%. 

Heavy  gas  engine  oil 1.28% 

Heavy  gas  engine  oil 2.5% 

Oil  engine  oil 0.7% 

The  above  table  is  representative  of  the  general  gly- 
cerines aiul  commercial  compounded  lubricating  oils 
in  daily  use  on  all  types  of  power  plant,  and  wc  see 
that  fatty  acids  are  always  present  to  a  certain  extent. 
From  the  foregoing  it  is  demonstrable  that : — 

1.  Capillary  effects  (hithej-to  ignored  i))  lubrication) 
plav  a  fundamental  part, 


1.70 
7.40 

19.11 
3.22 
4.48 
0.71 

13.72 
to  33.14 

56.05 
to  27.49 
4.31 
4.24 


4.34 

2.86 
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2.  The  presence  of  fatty  acids  in  an  oil  lowei's  tlie 
surface  tension  of  said  oil  against  water. 

3.  A  neutral  glyeeride  possesses  a  similar  tension  to 
a  neutral  mineral  oil. 

4.  The  addition  of  a  ndativeiy  minute  amount  of  a 
fatty  acid  to  a  neutral  mineral  oil  reduces  the  tension 
to  that  of  a  commercial  animal  or  vei^etable  oil  or  eom- 
l)Oiijid('d  lid)ricating  oil. 

Lubrication  of  Solid  Surfaces. 

Now  it  remains  In  enquire  how  i'ar  these  results  in- 
flueiu'c  the  theory  and  practice  of  lulirication  of  solid 
surfaces.  It  might  be  argued  that  the  interface  be- 
tween oil  and  water  is  a  different  thing  from  the  inter- 
face between  oil  and  metal,  and  that  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  one  case  are  not  necessarily  applictable 
to  the  other.  As  a  matter  of  fact  such  similarity  in 
effect  is  not  unknown  in  other  instaiu-es,  and  to' obtain 
more  conclusive  evidence  Professor  Lewis  has  meas- 
ured the  interfacial  tension  between  oil  and  a  liquid 
metal — niei-cury.  (It  sliould  not  be  forgotten  that 
solid-liqviid  interfacial  tension  cainiot  be  measured.) 
His  results  are  as  follows: — Pure  mineral  oil,  101);  same 
mineral  oil  plus  2'/(  of  commercial  fatty  acid,  89.  It 
is  seen  that  again  there  is  a  lowering  in  the  interfacial 
tension  as  a  result  of  the  addition  of  the  organic  acids, 
and,  what  is  more  striking,  the  relative  lowering  pro- 
duced is  very  much  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  an 
oil-water  interface. 

Pi-ofessor  Lewis  remarks:  —  "One  maj'  conclude 
therefoi-e  with  some  confidence  that  the  addition  of 
the  organii-  acids  will  lower  liie  tension  at  any  metal- 
oil  interface." 

Again,  as  already  pointed  out,  the  i)ermanency  of 
films  is  dependent  ujion  a  diminished  interfacial  ten- 
sion between  the  oil  and  the  metal  in  contact  therewith. 
If  such  a  film  is  broken  the  possibility  of  its  uniting 
again  to  form  an  unbroken  layer  depends  entirely  upon 
the  interfacial  tension  being  low.  Any  substance 
which  lowers  the  interfacial  tension  causes  the  licpiid 
to  spread  over  a  larger  area  of  fhe  solid.  It  follows 
therefore  that  if  a  substance  be  added  to  an  oil  which 
brings  about  a  lowering  of  interfacial  tension,  such 
addition  will  act  favourably  as  far  as  lubrication  is 
concerned  by  ])reventing  in  turn  the  metals  coming 
into  dirccl  contacl. 

The  eajiacity  for  s|)reatling  may  be  considered  as 
partly  physical  ami  jiartly  chemical,  due  presumabl.x' 
to  residual  valency.  The  effect  is  to  render  the  transi- 
tion layer  between  the  liquid  and  solid  less  abrujjt.  This 
diminution  in  abruptness  can  be  brought  about  by 
chemical  action  direct  or  indirect  across  the  transition 
layer  or  by  (he  solubility  of  sonu'  thii'd  substance  in 
both  phases. 

H.'S.  Allen  has  recently  pointed  out  that  on  Lang- 
muir's  view  oiliness  depends  on  the  chemical  forces 
called  into  play  between  the  active  part  of  the  oil  mole- 
cule and  the  solid  surfaces  of  the  bearing. 

Now  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  a  tendency  for  chem- 
ical activity  between  the  metallic  surfaces  of  bearing 
and  ioiirnal  and  an  oil  eisntaining  free  fatty  acidity. 
while  such  tendencies  are  less  pronounced  in  the  ease 
of  a  neutral  mineral  oil.  Such  a  tendency  would  render 
llu"  transitiini  between  oil  and  solid  surfaces  less 
abrujjt,  would  manifest  itself  by  reduced  interfacial 
tension  and  would  result  in  lietter  spr(>ading  and  eon- 
sequent  increased  efficiency  in  lubric-ition. 

There  is  little  doubt  in  our  minds  that  the  physical 
rationale  of  the  property  of  "oiliress"  is  now  explain- 
ed, and  we  have  confined  ourselves  so  far  to  a  state- 


ment of  the  physico-chemical  experiments  which  we 
have  made  and  to  the  development  of  the  physical 
theor3^ 

Conclusive  as  it  appears  to  us  we  have  proceeded  to 
test  and  verify  the  conclusions  by  direct  friction  meas- 
urements, and  finally  by  the  onlj'  real  touchstone, 
namely,  the  test  of  experience  in  a  long  series  of  prac- 
tical trials  on  all  types  of  machinery  and  prime  movers 
of  the  vei-y  largest  sizes. 

Results  Obtained  From  Friction  Measurements 

And  From  Trials  On  All  Types  Of 

Machinery. 

Results,  which  show  that  I'^/i  of  free  fatty  acids  of 
rape  oil  added  to  mineral  oil  are  as  effective  iu  reduc- 
ing the  value  of  the  frictional  co-efficient  as  is  the 
addition  to  the  mineral  oil  of  609(  of  the  neutral 
rape,  are  striking  confii-mation  of  the  above  described 
nriiu/ii)ies,  and  coming  from  a  totally  independent  and 
unbiassed  experimeuier  afford  great  support  to  our 
contention  that  it  is  not  the  glyeeride  but  free  fatty 
acids  in  a  compounded  oil  which  improves  its  lubricat- 
in<i-  value. 

Tliroiigli  the  courtesy  of  one  of  the  largest  engineer- 
ing films  in  the  country  we  have  been  enabled  to  make 
a  series  of  measurements  in  a  large  friction  testing 
machine,  the  results  of  which  we  here  reproduce: — 
The  test  .journal  of  the  machine — which  is  of  the  Thurs- 
ton type — is  3.8  in.  diameter,  giving  approximately  one 
foot  peripheral  speed  per  revolution.  The  length 
is  61/2  in.,  anil  in  all  our  exjieriments  the  load  was 
200  lb.  ))er  sq.  in.  The  machine  is  i)rovided  with  a 
revolution  counter  and  a  drum  upon  which  the  reading 
of  the  arc  is  automatically  traced.  The  driving  motoi- 
was  operated  by  a  variable  speed  controller,  and  all 
care  was  taken  to  ensure  steady  and  constant  speeds. 
The  .journal  and  bearing  were  thoroughly  cleaned  be- 
for  each  te.st  by  washing  with  toluol,  and  finally 
rotated  against  velvet  pads  to  remove  all  superficial 
dust  and  moisture.  The  experimental  temperatures 
was  ke|)t  between  60°  and  64°  F. 

The  values  of  the  frictional  coefficients  calculated 
from  the  curves  obtained  directly  from  the  machine 
are  given  in  the  following  table. 

P.y  way  of  illustrating  our  point,  four  oils  were 
chosen  of  identical  viscosity  and  density  but  differing 
in  composition  thus: — 

These  results  afford  great  suppoi't  to  the  views  ex 
pressed  above,  and,  coupled  with  our  experience  in 
practical  lubrication,  about  to  be  mentioned,  confirm 
our  explanation  of  the  property  of  oiliness  and  onen 
out  a  new  and  invaluable  field  in  the  manufaetui-e  of 
lubricating  oil- 

We  should  here  mention  that  this  principle  of  mak- 
ing lubricating  oils  by  adding  to  mineral  oils  small 
quantities  of  fatty  acids  or  substances  which  lower  the 
interfacial  tension  has  been  accepted  by  the  Patent 
Offices  in  all  countries. 

We  should  add  a  word  here  with  regard  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  corrosion. 

As  will  be  observed  from  the  table,  all  compounded 
oil  which  have  been  and  are  iu  daily  use  for  years 
contain  notable  amounts  of  free  fatty  acidity,  yet  one 
rarely  lu^^l■s  of  any  active  coiTosion. 

Ill  our  ease  we  add  only  very  minute  amounts  of 
fatty  acids,  aud  the  quantity  i^'  strictly  limited  an<I 
controllable.  But  where  fatty  grlycerides  are  employed 
the  amount  of  acidity  which  can  form  is  potentially 
very  large  because  hydrolysis  is  constantly  going  on, 
giving  rise  to  the  production  of  free  acids. 
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Viscosity  at  Sp.  gr. 
60°  P.  Reeoiid      at 


Mean  Peripheral 
Total  acidity  temper-  speed  in  Quantity 
ealc.  as  olfie     atiire      feet  per  of  oil  used 


R( 

?d\vood. 

60°  F. 

acid. 

of  ex 

A. 

Pure  mineral 

973 

0.909 

nil 

62 

B. 

97%  Pure  mineral  .   . 
1%  Pale  cylinder*  . 

973 

0.909 

1.9% 

62 

2%  Com.  fatty  acidsj 

C. 

80%  Mineral 

20%   Olive 

980 

0.908 

0.3% 

63 

D. 

40%    Mineral    .... 
iiO%  Olive 

970 

0.907 

0.9% 

64 

11 


11 


11 


11 


for  test. 
5  e.  c. 

5  e.  e. 

5  c.  e. 

5  c.  c. 


Coefficient 

\re. 

of  friction. 

40 

0.0084 

25 

0.0052 

40 

0.0084 

35 

0.0073 

*•  Added  to  keep  the  viscosity  constant. 

During  recent  years  a  j?reat  deal  of  attention  has 
been  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  colloidal  characters 
of  the  fatty  acids,  and  it  has  been  shown  that  while  the 
lower  meirihers  of  the  fatty  acid  group  possess  relative- 
ly little  colloidal  character,  the  higher  members  are 
highly  colloidal  in  character.  Donnan  and  Potts  have 
shown  that  there  is  a  gradation  in  these  properties  as 
one  ascends  the  scale,  lauric  acid  occupying  a  sort  of 
intermediate  position.  Also  the  lower  members  of  the 
series  possess  strong  acid  characteristics,  while  the 
higher  members  are  very  weakly  acid.  Now  the  fatty 
acids  which  occur  in  commercial  oils  are  never  pure 
chemical  individuals,  but  are  mixtures  in  varying  pro- 
portions of  a  considerable  number  of  fatty  acids.  Coco- 
nut oil,  for  example,  is  characterized  by  containing 
appreciable  percentages  of  the  lower  members  of  the 
series,  while  rape  oil  rarely  contains  anything  but  the 
higher  membei-s. 

It  is  only  to  be  expected,  therefore,  that  the  be- 
havior of  these  oils  will  differ  in  accordance  with  the 
fatty  acid  groups  which  predominate  in  them,  and  it  is 
possible  to  reproduce  the  capillary  properties  of  any 
particular  animal  or  vegetable  oil  by  adding  suitably 
chosen  fatty  acids  to  mineral  oil. 

Consider  the  case  of  a  steam  engine  using  saturated 
steam,  where  there  is  a  tendency  for  condensation  of 
water  to  occur  in  the  cylinder  and  valves.  It  follows 
bi  such  a  case  that  the  presence  of  a  substance  in  the 
oil  which  lowers  the  surface  tension  against  water  will 
in  such  circumstances  assist  in  the  formation  of  •lil 
films  by  enabling  the  oil  to  spread  more  readily  or  by 
overcoming  the  tendency  of  the  water  to  wash  the  oil 
film  off. 

There  is  a  certain  t.vpe  of  lubricant  phenomena  to  be 
considered  where  the  oil  is  bi'ought  into  contact  with 
water  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  oil  shall  either  separ- 
ate itself  rapidly  from  the  water  (de-emulsification~) 
or,  conversely,  that  it  shall  mix  or  emulsify  with  the 
water. 

Now  the  phenomenon  of  cmulsification  is  dependent 
upon  the  colloidal  properties  of  the  oil,  while  de-emul- 
sification  is  brought >about  by  a  greater  concentration 
of  hydrogen  ions.  Consequently  one  would  expect  the 
oil  containing  the  higher  members  of  the  fatty  acid 
group  to  possess  an  enuilsifying  tendeiu'.v.  while  one 
containing  the  lower  members  will  possess  a  de-emul- 
sifying tendency.  This  is  a  feature  which  we  have 
tested  by  shaking  oils  and  water  at  various  tempera- 
t\ires  for  long  periods  of  time,  and  to  a  great  extent 
we  have  been  able  to  substantiate  this  view  as  the 
result  of  experiments. 

After  the  soundness  of  our  theory  was  clearly  de- 
monstrated in  the  laboratory  it  remained  for  us  to  put 


it  to  the  toucli  of  actual  practice  to  prove  its  real  value 
in  the  world  of  engineering. 

Not  a  single  failure  has  occurred  in  practice  of  an 
oil  or  an  oil  "essence"  made  on  the  "germ  process"  as 
a  reliable  lubricating  oil  when  used  for  the  purpose  for 
which  it  was  supplied.  The  meaning  of  "oil  essence" 
is  explained  later. 

We  use  the  expression  "germ  process"  to  describe 
the  oil  made  by  using  one  or  more  fatty  or  other  acids 
with  one  or  more  mineral  oils,  because  the  world  has 
been  taught  for  generations  to  look  upon  acid  as  the 
deadliest  enemy  to  good  and  safe  lubrication.  As  the 
germ  is  the  first  principle  of  organic  life,  by  analogy 
we  call  a  suitable  acid  when  dissolved  in  mineral  oil 
the  "germ",  which  gives  to  mineral  oil  its  life  and 
activity  as  a  more  perfect  "instrument  of  lubrication. '" 

We  do  not  claim  that  a  "germ  process"  oil  is  lietter 
for  all  conditions  of  lubrication,  but  for  many  purposes 
where  lubrication  depends  upon  the  oil  alone  and  not 
upon  any  mechanical  means,  such  as  pressure,  to  main- 
tain a  continuous  film. 

We  have  proved  to  our  entire  satisfaction  that  the 
addition  of  fatty  oils  to  mineral  oils  for  any  purposes 
of  lubrication  is  unnecessary,  and  a  waste  expense  of 
valuable  material,  and  that  for  such  purposes  oils  com- 
bining small  percentages  of  suitable  free  fatty  acid  or 
aeids  with  suitable  mineral  oils  are  at  lea.st  equal  to  oils 
com]iounded  on  the  old  fornudae  for  those  purposes. 
Therefore  many  of  the  formula?  and  specifications  for 
com])ound  oils  are  obsolete.  When  the  expressioji  "com- 
Itounded  oils"  is  us(h1,  it  indicates  such  old  formulie 
oils.  Also,  "mineral  oil"  indicates  in  many  cases  one 
or  more  than  one  mineral  lubricating  oil.  "Fatty  oil" 
includes  tallow  and  other  "fats"  used  for  lubrication. 
Gas  Engines. 

It  has  always  been  t'onsidered  that  the  addition  of 
coconut  oil  to  a  mineral  oil  gave  the  best  results.  Re- 
fined rape  oil  or  other  fatty  oil  to  the  extent  of  about 
•")  pel-  cent  of  each ;  that  is  about  10  per  cent  of  fatty  oil. 
90  jier  cent  mineral  oil.  Especially  on  lai-ge  horizontal 
units  such  a  com]iounded  oil  was  deemed  essential.  For 
smaller  units  smaller  proportions  down  to  .'>  per  cent 
total  fatty  oil  to  !•.")  per  cent  niinci'al  oil:  tliough  some 
small  units  apparently-  rei|uireil  heavily  compounded 
oils 

So  far  as  our  liusiiiess  is  coucerned.  "germ  process"" 
oils  have  entirely  displaced  such  compounded  oils  for 
horizontal  and  vertical  engines  up  to  the  largest  units 
of  both  t.vpes. 

Some  gas  engines  run  on  "straight""  mineral  oil  with 
good  res\dts,  but  roughl.v  it  can  be  claimed  that  ten 
\inits  run  on  "germ  process"  oil  to  oiu'  on  straight 
mineral. 
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Oil  Engines. 

Coin))iiiin(li'il  oils,  and  t'lii'  soiiir  ty])t's  "straight'' 
fatty  oils  such  a.s  oilivo  oil,  liavc  been  eoiisidcrcd  essen- 
tial foi'  oil  ('ni;ines.  For  several  types  'it  was  tlionjrlit 
necessary  to  use  a  componnd  of  one-third  rape  oil  to 
two-t^iirds  mineral  oil.  That  oil  jias  been  entirely 
superseded  by  an  oil  with  a  slifjhtly  higher  perceuta>ie 
of  fatty  aeid  than  the  averagre  "germ  jjrocess"  oil  for 
oil  enj^ines,  but  not  over  the  maximum  considered  safe  in 
practice.  For  other  oil  engines,  land  and  nuirine,  their 
place  has  been  taken  by  oils  made  fi'oni  one  oi-  more 
fatty  acids  with  mineral  oils  of  suitable  ((uality. 

The  quality  of  the  mineral  oil  with  which  tjie  acid 
is  blended  is  a  very  important  factoi-  in  lubrication. 
The  germ  ])roeess  g^ives  to  a  mineral  oil  of  fair  merit 
that  pro])erty  lacking  for  some  purposes;  while  it  iu- 
crases  the  lubricating  value  of  a  "good"  oil,  making 
it  still  bettei-  for  many  purposes.  In  both  cases  they 
become   moi'c   economical. 

Stream  Cylinder  Lubrication. 

Tt  is  almost  universally  considered  that  for  "perfect" 
lubrication  of  steam  cylinders  with  certain  types  of 
valve  gear  (as  one  example,  "('orliss"),  and  for  en- 
gines working  under  certain  conditions — say  with  nuich 
condensation  in  the  cylinder  —  a  compounded  oil  is 
essential. 

"Germ  jn-oeess"  oil  incorporated  in  vei-y  small  pro 
portion  with  the  correct  mineral  cylinder  oil  gives 
equally  good  results  on  engines  wit/i  Corliss  valves  up 
over  3,000  h.-ji.  working:  at  160-170  lb.  per  square  inch 
pressure,  sujierheated  480-.500  degrees  F. ;  on  horizontal 
engines  with  Corliss  valves  up  to  750  li.  j).  u]>  to  KiO  lb. 
pressure  without  superheat.  Vai-ious  luinei'al  cylinder 
oil  bases  to  cori-ect  "germs"  in  different  but  small  jn'o- 
portions  give  thoroughly'  good  lubrication  on  vertical 
and  horizontal  engines  of  many  types,  sizes,  and  pres- 
sures. 

Oils  For  Steam  Turbines,  Crank  Cases  Of  Vertical 
Steam  Gas,  and  Oil  Engines. 

The  property  most  essential  in  oil  for  steam  turbines, 
namely  non-emulsification,  is  the  one  w.hich  largely 
governs  successful  crank-case  lubrication  in  vertical  eng- 
ines. In  such  cases  and  in  turbines  water  from  con- 
densed steam  or  from  the  cooling  system  falls  into 
the  crank  ease  and  gets  "churned"  as  it  i.s  pumped 
round  with  the  lubricating  oil.  For  these  conditions 
one  lias  to  know  something  about  impurities  in  the 
water,  as  the  water  is  the  deciding  factor.  The  "ffcrm"" 
must  be  carefully  adapted  to  the  water  as  well  as  to 
the  oil,  and  the  oil  to  t,he  mechanism.  Where  one  oil 
is  used  for  cylinder  and  crank-case  lubrication  (say,  of 
gas  and  oil  engines)  the  "germs"  can  be  balanced  to 
give  what  for  convenience  can  be  described  in  a  general 
way  as  a  positive  effect  in  the  cylinder  where  extra 
capillarity  is  required,  and  a  negative  effed  in  the  crank 
case  where  emulsifying  is  undesirable,  and  where  the 
engine  is  steam,  of  the  splash  lubrication  type,  to  give 
just  enough  emulsion  and  no  more  for  its  intended  woi'k 
in  the  cylinder,  also  in  the  I'vank  case,  where  it  must 
emulsify.  Tjie  germs,  for  lluM'e  are  many,  can  be  so 
adapted  when  one  thoroughly  ap)ii'ehends  their  prop- 
erties, to  give  perfect  lubrication  in  all  such  cases. 
Marine  Steam  Engine  Bearings — Open  Tjrpe. 

For  a  good  heavy  marine  engine  oil  il  has  always  been 
considered  necessary  and  is  so  to-dii.v,  to  use  from  10 
to  25  per  cent  thickened  or  blown  oil  —  as  a  rule,  thick- 
ened rape  oil.  This  gives  great  viscosit.w  also  vei-y  good 
"lathering"  protperties  to  the  oil. 


The  .standard  specification  for  marine  bearing  oil  for 

' of  our  semi-Covennnent  departments  is  a  componnd 

of  about  20  per  coit  "of  fatty  oil",  but  the  total  fatty 
acid  content  must  not  exceed  1  per  cent.  This  has  now 
been  successfully  i-eplaced  by  "germ-process"  marine- 
engine  oil. 

On  Februai-y  .'),  IfilS^  w.-  filed  our  patent  for  oils 
made  on  this  new  process,  aiul  immediately  its  "publi- 
cation 01'  communietation"  was  prohibited  by  the  Ad- 
miralty, who  carried  out  trials  over  many  inonths  on 
about  fifteen  ships  of  the  mercantile  marine,  including 
n  fair  |)roi)ortion  of  liners.  T.he  result  was  (|uite 
satisfactm-y. 

At  this  stage  we  decided  to  supply  the  fatty  acids  iji 
a  form,"  which  we  term  •'essence",  mixed  with  mineral 
'■d  and  which  can  be  conveniently  u.sed  on  board  ship: 
about  21/2  ))er  cent  is  added  I0  the  mineral  oil  as  re 
•  luired.  The  result  justified  all  claims.  The  eonsump 
tioii  of  mineral  oil  was  considerably  reduced,  hot  bear- 
ings were  cooled,  and  thrust  blocks  were  kept  cool  by 
the  addition  to  mineral  oil  of  suitable  "germs".  The 
trials  were  a  eojnplete  success. 

We  think  it  desirable  to  say  that  it  mav  not  be  ad- 
visable for  oil  users  in  general  to  buy  fatty  acids,  to 
mix  theni  in  their  oil  and  imagine  all  advantages  men- 
tioned will  accrue.  Suitable  acids  must  be  chosen  for 
the  purpo.se. 

Conclusions. 

We  have  shown  (1)  that  fatty  comixmnded  oils  are 
unnecessary  for  many  purposes  of  lubrication:  (2)  that 
fatty  oils  are  not  essential  for  such  work:  (3^)  that 
fatty  acids  can  entirely  and  eompletelv  displace  fatty 
oils  for  those  purposes. 


•■  Eng.  Pat.  130,677:  see  J.  S.  C.  L.  1919,  674A. 

GUMMED  TAPE  MAKERS  JOIN  PERFECT 
PACKAGE  CAMPAIGN. 

Chicago.  Ill,  Xov.  2.— Perfect  packages  packed  in 
paper  formed  one  of  the  topics  of  the  gummed  paper 
nuuiufacturers  of  the  United  States  this  morning  when 
the  Gummed  Paper  Manufacturers  Associaticm  an- 
nounced that  it  would  i)articipate  in  November's  ob- 
servance of  perfect  i)ackage  month  as  planned  by  the 
.\me:ican  Railway  Association  and  the  .Vmericau  Rail- 
way Express. 

A  nni(|ue  exani])le  of  the  use  of  gummed  paper  wa.s 
lirought  out  in  the  report  that  gummed  paper  tajie  is 
now  being  used  to  seal  cases  of  clothing  and  cloth  fabrics 
to  protect  the  contents  from  injury  by  dii-t  oi'  nutisture 
through  the  cracks  of  the  cases.  IMany  .such  ca.ses  are 
made  of  very  thin  wood,  sonu-  of  thi-ee-ply  pl\-wood,  and 
the  gummed  tape  is  being  extensively  u.sed  in"  the  east  to 
heinetically  seal  such  packages. 

Government  experiments  on  fruit  and  perishable  ve- 
getable shipments  in  packages  sealed  with  gummed  tape 
were  also  reported  to  be  uiuler  wa\-,  but  the  testiu'^ 
experts  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  determine  jiroper 
specifications  for  fruit  shi|)i)ing  eases  made  of  corrugat- 
ed fibre  or  other  jiaper  beards. 

.V  study  of  gmnmed  tape,  as  compared  with  twine  for 
>Mapping  shoes  made  by  a  big  national  company  was 
reported  at  the  convention  of  the  a.ssociation,  showing 
that  the  saving  made  by  the  use  of  taiJe  insteacl  of  twine 
on  half  a  million  pairs  of  shoes  was  .$1,556. 


Often  it  is  not  the  greatness  of  thy  trouble,  but  the 
sniallness  of  thy  spirit  that  maketh  thee  to  complain.— 
Seneca. 
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Chemical  Investigation  of 
Cellulose 

Suggestions  by   Mr.  Arthur   Baker,  Chairman  of   the 

Technical  Section  of  the  British  Paper  Makers' 

Association,  at  the  Edinburgh  Meeting. 

A.s  ijapcniiakers,  \vc  should  reiuembi'r  that  cellulose 
is  a  typical  colloid,  and  that  the  majority  of  chemical 
reactions  which  lake  place  in  living  matter  occur  cata- 
lytically  in  colloidal  media.  Fundamental  investiga- 
tion or  research  is  vital  for  industry  to-day,  and  as  Dr. 
Macdonald  truly  remarks,  it  is  significant  that  the  dis- 
coveries made  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake  have  so  far  had  the  most  far-reaching  effects. 
That  is  very  good  reason  why  technologists  and  those 
employed  in  the  technical  application  of  science  to  in- 
dustry should  keep  one  eye  fixed  on  the  rapidl.y-grow- 
ing -knowledge  of  the  mechanism  and  process  of  nature, 
which  can  only  be  acquired  by  the  patient  work  of  the 
physicist,  chemist,  and  mathematician  in  their  labora- 
tories and  studies. 

Dr.  Macdonald  asks  is  there  a  field  for  fundamental 
research  in  the  paper  industry.  I  answer  that  the  value 
of  experimental  methods  may  be  accepted  as  beyond  all 
question,  hut  that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  em- 
pirical methods  can  he  dispensed  with  in  paper  manu- 
facture and  numy  other  industries,  because  owing  to  the 
lack  of  fundamental  research  in  the  past  we  are  not 
sufficiently  informed  about  the  materials  we  are  using 
in  everyday  practice.  Cellulose,  the  basis  of  our  in- 
dustry, is  a  comparatively  unknown  substance.  Not- 
withstanding what  I  have  said,  it  is  very  largely  due 
to  chemical  investigation  that  the  paper  industry  has 
reached  the  enormous  dimensions  of  today.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  and  modern  chemical  discovery  has  such 
a  rapid  success  of  pronounced  industrial  value  as  the 
chemical  production  of  wood  pulp  rendered  possible 
by  the  work  of  Tilghma))n,  Pictet,  Ekman,  Mitscherlieh 
—period  1875-1880. 

It  is  true  the  formation  of  the  web  of  paper  has  at- 
tracted a  great  deal  of  attention,  probably  because 
news-print  must  be  made  at  a  high  speed  as  a  com- 
mercial proposition,  but  ask  an  intelligent  beaterman 
in  a  fine  mill  what  he  has  to  say  about  the  formation 
of  the  sheet,  and  .\"U  may  be  surprised  at  his  answer. 
The  fai^t  is  that  the  hydi'ation  of  paper  .stock  is  a  great 
problem  in  the  pajier  mill,  and  all  the  factors  which  en- 
ter into  play  await  elucidation. 

Mr.  (jemmell  thinks  it  is  now  time  we  focus  attention 
on  some  particular  liiu>  of  work.  I  suggest  this  pro- 
blem of  hydration  is  the  problem  upon  which  we  can 
most  usefully  focus  the  mind  of  the  research  worker, 
and  if  the  necessary  work  is  carried  out  I  venture  to 
predict  that  the  next  big  advance  in  the  technology  of 
the  beating  ]U-ocess  by  the  application  of  chemical 
methods. 

Dr.  Macdonald  has  pointed  out  the  subject  is  receiv- 
ing attention  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  I'nited  States. 
The  question  has  been  touched  upon  by  a  few  Hritish 
workers,  altlKuigh  little  lias  been  iiublished. 

It  has  always  been  a  subject  I  have  been  personally 
interested  in,  and  it  was  arising  out  of  encjuiries  Ln  this 
direction  that  1  was  led  to  critically  examiiu>  the  ulti- 
mate structure  of  esjiarto  and  other  fibres,  although  T 
soon  came  to  the  conclusion  that  help  from  the  micro- 
scopo  was  very  limited  and  that  the  subject  should  be 
examined  from  the  chemical  side.  Three  facts  always 
pointed  in  that  direction. 


I.  Manilla  becomes  rapidly  hydrated  to  a  high  degree 
when  used  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  when  highly 
purified  does  not  hydrate  so  readily. 
II.  Imitation  parchments  are  usually  made  from  sul- 
phite boiled  by  the  Mitscherlieh  process  as  distinct 
from  the  Hitter  Kellner.  As  you  are  aware,  the 
latter  produces  a  purer  but  freer  pulp. 
III.   I'luler-boiled    iniljjs,   such   as    Kraft    ])ulp,   readily 

hydrate. 
In  other  words,  cellulose  pulp  from  different  sources 
contain  cei'tain  residues  of  lignone  comi)ouiids  or  other 
cellulose  dei'ivatives  all  nu)re  readily  hydrate  than  cel- 
lulose pulp  of  a  high  degree  of  ]iurity.  Certain  resi- 
tlues  appear  to  render  the  pulp  more  reactive  to  water 
during  the  beating  process. 

Like  Dr.  Macdonald,  I  have  followed  Sehwalbe's  re- 
searches with  keen  interest.  He  concludes  definitely 
that  hydro  and  oxycellulose  are  chiefly  concerned  in 
process  of  hydration  and  states  that  Mitscherlieh  pulp 
treated  with  two  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  sodium 
nitrite  in  solution,  acidified  and  allowed  to  stand  be- 
fore beating,  hydrates  very  rajjidly  when  beating  is 
commenced.  If  these  investigations  are  confirmed  and 
you  may  be  sure  they  will  be  tested,  they  will  have  a 
profound  effect  upon  present  beating  practice — and 
may  become  a  classic  example  of  the  value  of  Funda- 
mental Research. 

Another  interesting  fact  which  has  emerged  from  re- 
cent investigations  is  that  all  fibre  substances  take  up 
a  higher  proportion  of  hygroscopic  moisture  from  a 
saturated  atmosphere  the  greater  tTie  degree  of  hydra- 
tion. In  the  case  of  Imitation  Parchment  the  increase 
is  as  much  as  12  per  cent.  It  is  suggested  this  fact 
might  form  the  basis  of  method  of  measuring  the  hy- 
dration of  the  finished  sheet  of  pajjcr. 

There  is  a  comparatively  untouched  field  for  research 
in  hydration  problems.  What  we  term  ligno  cellulose, 
pecto  cellulo.se,  muco  cellulose,  etc.,  comprise  a  range 
of  cellulose  derivatives  existing  in  the  vegetable  world 
in  the  form  of  highly  reactive  collodi-id  systems  of  a 
carbohydrate  nature.  Their  true  relationship  to  pure 
cellulose,  a  most  inert  substance,  is  unknown  These 
bodies  and  the  chemical  differentiation  of  the  substance 
composing  the  cell  walls  and  their  contents  are  practi- 
cally an  unexplored  field — the  ground  has  merely  been 
scratched. 

As  papermakers  we  are  vitally  interested  in  these 
l)roblems.  The  prospect  of  being  able  to  hydrate  the 
fibre  almo.st  imreduced  in  length  and  even  to  profound- 
ly modify  mechanical  pulp  itself,  is  surely  one  which 
will  ajijiear  to  every  jiapermaker. 


AN  OUTING  FOR  CANADA'S  LUMBER  KING. 

Oiu>  of  the  most  interesting  visitoi's  that  we  have 
had  in  town  for  years  was  J.  K.  Booth,  of  Ottawa,  the 
oldest  and  best-known  lumber  and  paper  manufacturer 
in  Canada.  Mr.  Booth  is  now  in  iiis  95th  year,  is  hale 
and  hearty,  and  takes  as  keen  an  interest  in  business 
affairs  as  he  ever  did.  He  came  to  Buckingham  by 
motor,  spendinor  the  afternoon,  and  returning  the  same 
way.  He  said  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  visited  Buck- 
ingham, although  he  had  been  trying  to  get  here  for  the 
last  twenty  years,  but  the  boys  at  home  did  not  seem 
able  to  let  him  a  day  off.  IMr.  Booth,  pven  with  his 
advanced  age,  carefully  inspected  the  whole  of  The 
James  Maclaren  Company's  plant,  and  showed  a  keen 
interest  in  everything  that  was  being  done,  commenting 
favorably  on  the  many  labor-saving  devices. — Bucking- 
ham (Que.)  Post. 
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Vulcanized  Fibre  and  Its  Uses 

F.V  A.  R.  R.  JONES. 


On  Carlaw  Avenue,  Toronto,  is  .situated  tiie  plant  of 
the  Diamond  State  Filn-e  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd. 
This  is  a  daughter  company  of  the  Diamond  State  Fibre 
Company,  whieii  is  the  largest  manufaetui-er  of  vul- 
canized fibre  and  vulcanized  fibre  products,  and  carries 
the  world's  largest  stock  of  both.  The  i)roducts  cf  this 
big  concern,  which  has  mills  and  factories  at  Bridgeport, 
Pa. ;  West  Conshohockeii,  Pa. ;  P]lsmere,  Del. ;  Boston, 
Mass.;  Maidstone,  England,  London,  England;  are  man- 
ufactured in  Canada  at  the  Toronto  plant  on  Carlaw 
Avenue.  The  officers  of  the  ("anadian  (!ompany  are 
as  follows:  Mr.  J.  M.  Taylor,  president;  Mr.  W.  H. 
Taylor,  vice-president;  Mr.  T.  E.  Webster,  director  of 
sales  and  genei-al  manager;  and  Mr.  L.  T.  McClosUey, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  writer  was  taken  over  the  Toronto  plant  b\  Mr. 
Webster,  the  general  manager,  and  exceedingly  interest- 
ing he  found  it.  One  need  be  no  prophet  to  see  clea'  ly 
that  the  Comi)any  is  bound  to  develop  rapidly,  and  that 
the  growing  u.se  of  the  products  it  manufactures  is  going 
to  constitute  a  far  from  unimportant  chapter  in  the 
hi.storj^  of  Canada  industry.  For  the  constantly  chang- 
ing conditions  of  modern  industry  are  demanding  nuit- 
erials  of  unusual  properties.  It  is  the  distinction  of  the 
vulcanized  fibre  known  as  Diamond  Fibre  that  it  can 
satisfactorily  meet  a  large  number  of  these  diver.se  and 
severe  requirements.  Indeed,  to  one  like  the  writer  who 
has  been  given  the  opportunity  of  seeing  sometliing  of 
the  wide  range  it  is  capable  of  covering  in  manufactur- 
ing utility,  its  a|)iilicability  in  the  industrial  field  seems 
almost  unlimited.  In  common  use  today  there  are 
literally  thousands  of  commodities  which  are  made 
wholly,  or  in  part,  of  this  substance.  In  the  electrical, 
mechanical  and  transportation  fields  alone.  Diamond 
Fibre  is  already  playing  a  highly  imjiortant  part.  The 
part  that  it  is  destined  to  play  in  almost  every  splierc  of 
industrial  activity  will  be  more  important  still.  Fcr 
manufacturers  everywhere  are  ecognizing  its  value,  and 
are  utilizing  its  highly  reinai-kable  projjerties,  as  to 
which  a  word  or  two  will  be  said  presently,  in  a  great 
variety  of  products. 

What  Diamond  Fibre  Is. 

Diamond  Fibre  is  made  from  cotton  cellulose,  chem- 
ically hydrated,  and  a  selected  stock  of  cotton  rags  forms 
its  base.  Certain  combinations  of  r'ags  are  selected,  in 
order  to  make  the  different  kinds  of  fibi-e.  They  are 
sent  through  large  dusters,  and  tiien  to  the  sorting-room 
where  they  are  re-sorted.  Tlie\-  are  t!i(>n.  when  sorted, 
put  through  heavy  rotary  cutters,  which  cut  them  into 
fine  iiieces.  These  pieces  are  cooked  in  large  rotary 
boilers,  cleaned  by  washers,  and  broken  up  into  pulp  by 
"beaters."  During  these  processes,  every  cae  is  taken 
to  remove  all  foreign  substances  from  the  stock,  wiiich 
is  then  passed  through  contiinious  paper-making  inacii- 
ines,  where  it  is  formed  into  flat,  wet  sheets  and  then 
dried.  These  sheets  are  wrapped  into  rolls,  unwound 
by  the  fibre-making  machines  and  run  through  an  acid 
bath.  The  chemical  process  turns  the  sheets  of  cotton 
cellulose  into  sheets  of  Diamond  Fibre,  which  material 
has  a  dense,  tough,  homogeneous  texture.  The  sheets 
of  fibre  are  then  cut  off  the  fibre  machines  and  tlie  acid 
with  which  it  is  still  saturated  is  removed  by  a  lengthy 
process  wiiicli  sometimes  takes  over  a  year  to  complete. 
The  Diamond  Fibre  sheets  ae  then  dried,  pressed  flat, 
rolled  and  put   into  stock  for  seasoning. 

The  Material's  Unique  Pfoperties. 

As  a  new  raw  material  Diamond  Fibre  has    properties 


that  make  it  superior  for  man\-  |)nrposes  to  steel,  brass 
iron,  tin,  wood,  hard  rubber,  leather  and  many  scarce 
and  costly  materials.  It  should  not  be  confu.sed  with 
wood  pulp  "filn-es"",  which  are  generally  used  for  such 
purposes  as  wall  coverings,  shipping  eases,  etc.  Diamond 
Fibre  is'  basically  an  entirely  (Ufferent  and  unique  mat- 
erial. It  is  a  superior  grade  of  vulcanized  fibre.  It  is 
toughei-  than  ho:n.  almost  as  hard  as  iron,  yet  lighter 
than  aluminum.  Its  unusual  toughness  is  especially 
noteworthy'.  No  ordinary  force  can  cause  it  to  dent, 
crack,  split,  break,  or  splinter.  It  actually  improves 
with  age.  It  is  impervious  to  oil  and  grease,  is  unaf- 
fected by  all  ordinary  organic;  solvents,  and  will  not 
crystallize  under  severe  vibration. 

Its  tensile  .stroigth  is  12,000  to  15,000  pcmnds  per 
s(|uai'e  inch:  its  resistance  to  compression  about  40,000 
poiiiids  per  .square  inch;  its  shearing  strength  about 
10, ()()()  pounds  i)er  sqiiare  inch  ;  and  its  dielectric  strength 
200  to  400  volts  per  mil  of  thickness.  No  other  raat- 
e-  ial,  it  is  claimed,  can  favorably  compare  with  Diamond 
Fibre  in  the  relation  of  its  weight  to  its  tensile  strength. 
The  fact  that  it  is  used  as  a  dielectric  by  the  world's 
largest  motor  manufacturers  is  evidence  of  its  reliability 
in  insulation.  It  is  non-corrosive.  Diamond  Fibre  does 
not  deteriorate  if  subjected  to  moisture  or  submerged  in 
water.  It  expands  somewhat,  but  after  drying  it  re- 
covers its  ai)proximate  normal  dimensions  and  weight. 

Diamond  Fibre  contains  no  grit,  dirt,  or  foreign  sub- 
stance such  as  would  obstruct  any  machinery  process,  or 
injure  its  insulating  property.  It  may  be  sawed,  bored, 
drilled,  turned,  topi)ed,  threaded,  milled,  punched,  or 
worked  into  various  shai)es.  but  it  cannot  be  molded.  It 
takes  a  high,  smooth,  glossy  finish.  It  is  made  in  three 
colons — grey,  which  is  its  natural  color,  jet  black  and 
deep   red. 

Forms  and  Grades  of  Fibre. 

Diamond  Fibre  a.s  a  basic  material  is  produced  in 
til  ee  prinud  forms — sheets,  rods,  and  tub.es.  These 
forms  are  fabricated  or  machined  iiito  the  numerous  and 
various  six'cial  parts  for  which  Diamond  Fibre  is  es- 
pecially ai)i)licab]e. 

An  imjioitant  featui-e  of  Diamond  Fibre  is  the  dif- 
ferent grades  in,  which  it  is  produced  to  meet  various 
re(iuirements.  The  particular  grade  required  can  be 
obtained  oidy  by  ajiplying  the  right  chemical  treatments 
to  the  right  (piaHty  of  cotton  cellulose.  For  example, 
the  trunk  manufacturer  requires  a  grade  of  fibre  dif- 
ferent from  the  grade  s',iital)le  for  making  gears. 

Diamond  Fibre  is  made  lioth  hard  and  flexible,  with 
\ariations  of  each  gi-ade  to  meet  re  piired  specifications. 
'i'he  Hard  Fibre,  which  is  used  primarily  for  mechanical 
and  electrical  purposes,  is  the  toughest  and  strongest 
grade  of  vulcanized  fibre  that  can  be  made.  Several 
different  grades  of  Hard  Fihe  are  made,  and  each  grade 
possesses  qualities  that  make  it  i)articularly  suitable  for 
the  special  use  to  which  it  is  designed  to  be  put. 
For  example,  there  is  one  special  grade  to  take  stamp- 
ing and  light  punch  press  work.  Another  is  suit- 
able for  making  difficult  shapes  such  as  require  very 
fine  machining,  and  rods  made  from  this  grade  are  used 
extensively  for  the  nudving  of  small  parts  in  airtomatic 
machinery.  Diamond  Flexible  Fibre  is  a  soft  and 
pliable  material,  the  degree  of  flexibility  of  which  can 
be  varied  to  meet  special  requirements.  It  is  used  ex- 
tensively for  the  making  of  small  parts  in  automatic 
machinery,  Diamond  Flexible  Fib-  e  is  a  .soft  and  pliable 
material,  the  degree  of  flexibility  of  which  can  be 
varied  to  meet  special  requirements.     It  is  u.sed  exten- 
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sively  for  packing,  sm-li  as  washers,  gaskets,  etc. 
Uses  of  Machined  Parts. 
The  user  lor  DiaiiiDiul  Fibre  sheets,  rods  and  tubes  m 
the  mamifactiirc  (if  special  i.iaehiiied  parts  are  exceed- 
infflv  nuinerous  at  ])i-eseii1,  and  new  uses  arc  being  cle- 
veh/ped  daily.  Tiie  (•onii)any  at  its  Tconto  idant, 
operates  departments  for  niachinuig  special  parts  troiii 
DiaitKind  Fibre  in  its  basic  forms  of  sheets,  rods  and 
tubes  (icars,  fus(!  casings,  track  in.sulation,  flanged  and 
threaded  bnshings,  washers,  timer  rings  and  so  forth, 
are  machined  according  to  reciuired  specifications  More- 
over, tlie  Compan.v's  experts  in  its  siiecialty  depart- 
ments are  continually  designing  parts  required  by  cus- 
tomers Manufacturing  firms  find  the  knowledge  and 
experience  of  the  Company's  experts  and  its  compre- 
hensive technical  facilities  invalnabh'  in  the  solution  ot 
their  special  production  problems  present,  and,  in  part- 
icular in  Ibe  matter  of  advice  as  to  how  either  a  saving 
in  production  or  an  improvement  m  product,  or  both 
can  be  effected. 

Machined  Parts  for  Textile  Mills. 
Diamond  Fibre  is  specially  suited  for  making  textile 
specialties  because  it  is  entirely  free  from  splinters;  it 
has  a  smooth,  glossy  .surface  that  improves  with  use;  its 
eoior  is  ill-built,  and,  therefcu'c,  does  not  run  and  miure 
fabi-ics;  its  light  weight  and  strength  cut  down  the  bulk 
of  the  special  part.  It  is  now  in  general  use  iii  silk, 
woollen,  cotton,  artificial  silk,  hemp,  and  .iute  nulls  for  a 
great  variety  of  purposes,  such  as  spool  heads,  bobbin 
heads,  bobbin  boxes,  loom  i>icks,  shuttles,  swift  braces, 
shuttle  box  liners,  thrust  washcr.s,  lacing  combs,  gears, 
l.iekei-  stick  ends,  spindle  guards,  etc.  Besides  the  various 
specialties  used  in  textile  mills.  Diamond  Fibre  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  manufacture  of  receptacles  of  all 
kinds  fo'r  the  textile  industries.  Among  these  receptacles 
may  be  mentioned  the  Diamond  Fibre  truck,  which  is 
ext'remelv  suitable  for  use  in  textile  and  other  mills,  as 
it  constitutes  a  superior  transportation  system  for  the 
fpiick  and  convenient  handling  of  raw  and  finished  mat- 
erial;  the  Diamond  Fibre  barrel,  which  is  strong  and 
durable,  as  well  as  light  and  easy  to  handle ;  the  Diamond 
Fibre  basket,  very  valuable  as  an  accessory  in  textile 
mills  for  catching"  and  holding  manufactured  articles  as 
they  leave  the  machines;  the  Diamond  Fibre  roving  can, 
either  seamless  or  riveted,  and  frequently  used,  as  a 
container  for  waste,  in  place  of  the  larger  barrel;  the 
Diamond  Fibre  delivery  case;  and  the  Diamond  Fibre 
waste  liasket. 

Electrical  and  Automative  Uses. 
In  the  electrical  field,  Uiamond  Fibre  finds  one  of  its 
most  notable  spheres  of  application,  not  only  because  of 
its  sujie-  ior  insulating  qualities,  but  also  because  of  the 
great  ease  with  which  it  can  be  machined  into  the  many 
hitricate  shapes  required  by  the  electrical  industries.  It 
has  an  electrical  resistance  of  '2()0  to  400  volts  per  mil  of 
thickness.  Among  the  many  electrical  uses  in  which  it 
has  proved  valuable  are  cleats,  swit.di  handles,  slot  wed- 
ges, bushings,  knobs,  fuse  casings,  insulation  for  arm- 
atures, track  insulation  for  bl(>ck  signal  systems  and 
railwav  ecpiipment,  lighting  arresters,  wire  conduits,  etc. 
Diamond  Fibre  has  an  extensive  use  in  the  automotive 
field  for  numerous  special  parts.  It  is  particularly  suit- 
ed for  ibis  industry  on  account  of  its  imperviousness  to 
•  eil  and  grease;  its  high  dielectric  strength  ;  the  ease  with 
which  it""takes  extreme  machining;  and  its  great  strength 
combined  with  light  weight.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  spe- 
cial parts  ill  ianition,  lighting,  and  starting  systems  for 
manifold  lubes,  wire  cleats,  switch  handles,  bushings, 
terminal  blocks,  gears,  timer  rings,  fuse  jilugs,  etc.  It 
is  used  to  make  gaskets  for  radiator  cniis.     Other  uses 


are  for  clutcli  linings,  brake  bands,  friction  discs,  ra- 
diator ga.skets,  handles  of  various  kinds,  etc. 
Discs  and  Washers  and  Handles. 
I)iam<  lid  Fibre  Dis.-s  and  Washers  arc  another  im- 
portant branch  of  the  special  parts  in  tiie  manufacture 
of  which  Diamond  Fibre  is  used.  These  are  furnished  in 
thicknesses  from  .005"  to  2",  and  in  every  diameter  up 
to  -18".  They  are  furnished  witli  rough-punclied, 
smooth-shaved,  band-sawed  or  latiie-turned  edges,  as  re- 
quired. Diamond  Fibre  Discs  and  Washers  have  a 
wide  range  of  utility;  for  example,  the  bibb  washer  for 
.spigots,  and  the  thrust  or  bearing  washer  on  heavy 
machinery.  Tiiey  are  in  general  u.se  from  the  small 
washer  used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  delicate  piano  action 
to  the  heavy  washer  used  to  produce  a  gear  or  pinion. 

Handles,  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  are  made  of  Diamond 
Fibre  in  lieu  of  rubber,  ebony  and  com[)osition.  They 
are  tough,  strong,  light  and  unlireakable,  and,  as 
Diamond  Fibre  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat  and  electricity, 
the  user  is  protection  against  shocks  and  heated  parts. 
Crank  handles,  switch  handles,  control  handles,  per- 
colator handles,  knife  handles,  gauge  cock  handles,  brush 
handles  and  handles  for  electrical  and  mechanical  equip- 
ment of  all  kinds,  are  some  of  the  handles  which  are 
made  of  Diamond   Fibre. 

Wheels  and  Casters  and  Gears, 
Diamond  Fibie  wheels  are  in  great  demand  because 
they  do  not  in.jure  hardwood,  concrete  or  mosaic  floors, 
aiifl  because  they  eliminate  much  of  the  noise  incidental 
to  most  trans])oi-tation  systems.  They  give  good  ser- 
vice and  are  extremely  durable.  They  are  also  much 
used  as  i)inioiis  in  direct  motor  drives,  ;is  they  eliminate 
much  of  the  lost  motion  due  to  belt  slipping.  Casters 
of  Diamond  Fibre  are  used  for  cabinets  and  other  arti- 
cles of  furniture.  They  are  practically  indestructible 
and  do  not  need  lubrication. 

Numerous  tests,  under  all  sorts  of  conditions,  have 
proved  that,  in  addition  to  its  many  other  uses.  Diamond 
Fibre  is  well  aila[)tcd  for  making  gears  of  all  kinds,  from 
the  small  sizes  used  in  vacuum  cleaners,  paper  folders, 
silk  and  knitting  machinery,  to  the  heavy  service  pinions 
used  on  machine  and  motor  drives.  However,  in  order 
to  get  the  best  results,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
make  a  special  grade  of  Diamond  Fibre.  This  special 
grade  is  a  dense  fibre  of  relatively  high  sjiecific  gravity. 
Its  dense  texture,  high  tensile  strength,  unusual  wearing 
iiualities,  low  cost,  together  with  its  slight  elasticity, 
make  it  a  very  satisfactory  gear  material.  An  important 
feature  is  that  these  Diamond  Fibre  gears  are  niseless. 
Condensite  Celeron  and  Oil  Celeron. 
It  is  inipossibli'.  owing  to  s]iace  consideration  to  treat 
of  all  the  products  (tf  the  Company.  But  mention  should 
not  be  omitted  of  the  two  waterproof  fibres  that  it  is 
producing,  known  as  Condensite  Celeron  and  Oil  Cele- 
ron. The  former  possesses  tlie  dielectric  properties  of 
the  well-known  condensite  moulded  products,  combined 
with  the  general  i)ro]ie"ties  of  Diamond  Fibre.  Unlike 
moulded  jtroducts.  Condensite  (^eleron  can  be  readily 
machined.  The  many  uses  to  wliicii  it  can  be  adapted 
are,  therefore,  ((lute  cbvious.  This  material  is  hard, 
tough,  homogeneous  and  relatively  non-hydroscopic.  An 
average  test  jiiecc  will  absorb  less  than  0.8  per  cent 
water  on  a  24-hour  immersion. 

It  is  insoluble  in  all  of  the  ordinary  organic  solvents. 
Its  dielectric  strength  averages  between  700  and  1,000 
volts  per  mil  of  thickness.  It  will  withstand  a  temper- 
ature of  Wi)  degrees  Fahrenheit  without  deterioration. 
Oil  C'eleron  is  simply  Diamond  Fibre  clieniieally  impreg- 
nanted  with  oils  of  varimis  qualities  instead  of  Con- 
densite, which  imiiregnation  gives  the  material  a  cer- 
tain  flexibility  and  makes  the  fibre  water-proof. 
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Should   Paper  Makers  Take  All  the  Loss? 


(('out  i-iliii1i'(l.) 


ill  (lisc'iissin^-  till'  rciisonalilt'ncss  or  otherwise  ol'  tlie 
present  priee  ot'  newsprint  (other  tlian  tliat  dependent 
for  its  eheapness  on  debased  European  exeliange)  ilr. 
B.  P.  Adler,  chairman  of  the  A.N.P.A.  Paper  Committee, 
in  Buletin  No.  4487,  intimates  that  the  paper  manu- 
facturers should  themselves  be  willing  to  suffer  what- 
ever loss  may  l)e  involved  in  Avritiug  off  their  inven- 
tories in  order  to  eonform  to  the  current  cost  of  raw 
materials  and  to  bring  newsprint  down  to  the  price  at 
which,  in  Mr.  Adler "s  opinion  it  ought  to  be  sold. 

"It  is  true  that  some  mills  liave  on  \\»ud  a  large 
.supply  of  high-priced  wood  and  under  contract  some 
higli-prieed  coal,"  he  says.  It  seems  to  him,  he  adds, 
that  they  must  take  their  losses  on  those  high-i)riced 
materials  the  same  as  other  business  institutions  have 
had  to  do,"  in  order  to  get  back  to  normal." 

Conceivably  there  might  be  some  reason  in  Mr. 
Adler'.s  contention  if  the  newsprint  manufacturers,  or 
the  great  majority  of  them,  had  been  permitted  to  con 
duct  their  business  in  their  own  way  throughout  the 
period  of  abnoi'mal  prices  the  same  as  the  manufac- 
turers of  other  commodities.  Unliap])ily  such  was  not 
the  case.  For  the  greater  part  of  this  period  the  price 
of  newsprint  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada  was 
under  control — in  the  former  country  througli  tlie 
Federal  Trade  Commission  and  in  the  latter  through 
the  Government  Paper  Controller.  In  both  countries 
price-fixing  wa.s  prefaced  by  prolonged  proceedings. 
In  both,  the  principal  bone  of  contention  was  as  to 
Avhether  manufacturing  costs  and  rate  of  return  should 
be  predicted  upon  the  current  cost  of  investments  and 
of  raw  materials  or  upon  their  actual  cost  at  the  time 
or  purchase.  It  was  in  evidence  that  pulpwood  had  to 
be  liarvested  from  one  to  three  years  prior  to  its  ab- 
sorption in  the  manufacture  of  paper.  It  was  shown 
that  wood  costs  liad  advanced  very  materially  since  the 
wood  \inder  consideration  had  been  gathered.  The 
manufacturers  contended  for  the  right  to  take  in  their 
inventories  at  current  miU'ket  prices  or  replacenu^nt 
value.  Tlu'  newsjjajier  publisliers  as  strenuously  op- 
posed this  view  in  favor  of  charging  them  in  at  their 
actual  eo.st.  The  records  are  filled  with  page  after 
page  of  evidence  and  arguments  on  this  point. 

The  publishers  introduced  in  both  proceedings  nu- 
merous "expert"  witnesses  in  suppoi't  of  their  view.s. 
"These  witnesses,"  says  Mr.  Guthrie  B.  Plante  (the 
American  publishers'  chief  counsen  in  siiiinning  up  in 
his  brief,  "each  and  all,  repudiated  the  basing  of  re- 
turns upon  inflated  values  obtained  through  aiijiraisals 
upon  the  basis  of  replacement  costs  in  periods  of  war 
or  otlier  great  financial  distui'bance." 

Mr.  W.  N.  Tilley,  K.C.,  the  Canadian  pulilishers" 
lawyer,  in  his  brief,  summarizes  the  manufacturers' 
contention  thus:  "The  main  argument  advaiu'ed  in  sup- 
port of  the  replaeenu'iit  tlieory  was  that  if  effect  were 
not  given  to  it  the  manufacturers  would  be  left  with 
large  stocks  of  high  cost  wood  at  a  time  when  the  sel- 
ling price  of  paper  might  be  falling,"  whereupon  he 
proceeds  to  shoM'  the  "absurdity."  ai*  lie  cliaracti'rizes 
it,  of  any  such  claim. 

The  imblishers'  views  jtrevailed.  The  iiiaiiut'acturers, 
who  foresaw  the  time  wlu^n  their  position  would  be  re- 
versed, were  denied  the  right  to  protect  themselves 
again.st   it.     They  were  not   allowed   to   increase   their 


selling  price  with  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  their  raw  ma- 
terials or  to  prejjare  for  the  inevitable  fall  in  prices 
which  they  knew  mu.st  follow.  The}'  find  themselves 
with  high-cost  inventories  on  hand  which  the  publishers 
now  say  should  be  liquidated  at  the  manufacturers'  sole 
expense.  Naturally  the  manufacturers  can't  see  it  that 
way.  The  circumstances  afford  an  additional  illustra- 
tion of  the  folly  of  interfering  with  the  laws  of  trade. 
Had  the  pulilishers  been  willing  to  allow  the  paper  man- 
ufacturers to  adjust  tlieir  selling  price  to  the  rising 
value  of  their  raw  materials,  the  manufacturers  would 
now  be  in  a  position  to  adjust  their  selling  price  down- 
ward, to  meet  the  publishers'  demands.  They  didn't 
do  it  and  no  blame  can  now  be  attached  to  tliC  manu- 
facturers for  seeking  to  incorporate  the  actual  eo.st  of 
their  wood  in  the  selling  price  of  their  paper  as  they 
were  forced  to  do  when  it  was  to  the  consumers'  in- 
terest. 

It  is  also  pertinent  to  |)oint  out  that  in  assuming  to 
advise  newspai)er  publishers  against  entering  into  con- 
tracts for  their  next  year's  requirements  of  newsprint 
in  the  ex})ectation  of  much  lower  prices  the  A.N.P.A. 
Paper  Committee  is  taking  on  a  grave  responsibility. 
since  it  is  quite  po.s.sible  that  their  advice  may  turn  out 
just  as  disastrously  for  the  publi.shers  as  did  similar 
advice  tendered  by  the  A.N.P.A.  Paper  Committee  in 
lltlT-lS.  That  committee,  it  will  be  recalled,  began  in 
August,  1917,  to  instruct  the  publishers  not  to  contract 
for  the  following  year's  paper  at  the  then  prevailing 
prices,  arguing  that  lower  prices  were  inevitable.  In 
November,  1917,  the  Committee  then,  as  now,  reported 
an  excess  of  newsprint  in  sight  for  the  next  year  with 
greatly  increased  production  certain.  In  a  bulletin  is- 
sued November  22nd  of  that  year  they  urged  publishers 
to  refrain  from  making  contracts,  and  on  December 
13th.  repeated  the  advice  still  more  insistentlv  and  pre- 
dicted that  the  "enormous  surplus"  then  availal)le 
"will  operate  to  make  a  .slump  market  in  1918."  All 
through  the  early  months  of  1918  this  advice  was  re 
peated  and  repeated  until  the  early  part  of  June  when 
the  Committee,  suddenly  reversing  itself,  issued  a  bul- 
letin telling  publishers  t.,  "buy  paper  heavily"  and  to 
maintain  a  six  months'  reserve  supply  wheiiever  pos- 
sible— advice  that  came  too  late  to  benefit  those  pub- 
lishers who  had  heeded  that  given  during  the  precedino- 
six  months'  period.  '^ 

Publishers  would  do  well  to  read  over  their  old  files 
ot'  A.N.P.A.  "B"  bulletins  and  to  check  up  the  pre- 
dictions made  therein  with  their  own  subsequent  ex- 
perience in  buying  pajier.  With  no  desire  to  ea.st  dis- 
credit upon  the  judgment  or  good  faith  of  the  Paper 
Committee,  it  is  doubtful  if  their  advice  in  the  present 
in.stanee  is  any  more  sound  than  that  given  bv  the  Com- 
mittee in  1917-18.  Publishers  who  follow  it,  without 
looking  into  conditions  for  themselves,  mav  have  as 
much  cause  for  regret  as  did  those  who  followed  the 
committee's  advice  three  years  ago.  There  were  nu- 
merous newspaper  publishers  who  disregarded  the  ad- 
vice of  their  committee  at  that  time  and  entered  upon 
tirm  contracts  at  the  then  prevailin?  prices,  very  much 
to  their  subsequent  peace  of  mind  and  financial'  profit 
It  IS  (|uite  po.ssible  that  their  experience  too  mav  be 
repeated.  The  indications,  despite  all  that  is  said  to 
the  contrary,  are  for  a  firmer  new.sprint  market  in  the 
near  future. 
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FREIGHT  FROM  EUROPE  LESS  THAN  BY  RAIL. 

Chicago,  111.,  Nov.  1.— "It  cost.',  $2  k-.vs  td  .ship  a  ton 
of  new.sprint  paper  from  Ciermaiiy  to  New  York  City 
than  to  ship  a  ton  of  the  .same  paper  from  Niagara  Falls 
across  the  state  of  New  York. 

"America's  paper  indu.stry  faces  serious  competiticn 
from  foreign  lands  not  alone  because  of  the  fact  that 
foreign  paper  is  made  by  clieap  labor,  under  depreciated 
exchange  conditiims,  hut  also  of  the  cost  of  freight  ship- 
ments. 

Tiiese  were  two  notable  statements  in  a  discussion  of 
paper  importations  by  R.  S.  Kellogg,  Secretary  of  the 
News  Print  Service  Bureau,  before  tiie  Salesmen's  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Paper  Industry,  at  the  convention  of  that 
Association  this  morning.  He  then  went  on  to  give  fig- 
ures sliowing  comparative  freights  between  foreign  .ship- 
l)iug  points  and  American  points,  as  evidence  of  the 
contlilions  confronling  the  paper  industry  in  general. 
Tlie  rate  from  llamliurg  to  New  York  and  othei-  East- 
ern ports  is  $4  per  I.OOO  kilos  o:-  $3.ti4  per  t(m  of  2,000 
])ounds.  and  $6  i)er  long  ton  or  ^'iM  per  2,000  pounds 
from  Scandinavia.  Compared  with  this  are  rates  from 
various  important  American  mills.  The  rate  from 
Walertown  and  Glens  Falls  to  New  York  is  $5.60  and 
from  Niagara  Kails,  .+5.70.  The  Walertown  rate  to  Phil- 
adelphia and  ISaltiniore  is  .+(;.:U).  Tyi)ical  rates  from  im- 
portant Canadian  shipping  points  to  New  York  are: 
Kspanola,  Out.,  ^lOM);  (irand'Mere,  (.jue.,  $7.50;  Iro- 
(|uois  Falls.  Out.,  $!».(iO :  .biuiuiere.  Que.,  $8.(i0;  Ottawa, 
Ontario,  $7.()0;  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Out.,  $10.50;  Three 
Rivers,  Que..  $7.()0.  Maine-New  York  City  rates  are 
not  iinicli  bcttei'  than  the  Ciinadian,  the  Live:  more  Falls 
rate  being  $li.4()  and  the  Millinocket  Rate  $7.70.  From 
Port  Edwards,  Wis.,  to  New  York  City  is  $11.:^0;  to 
Philadelpliia  $K).ft(),  ;iud  to  Baltimore  $10.70. 

"  America,  even  witli  the  best,  fastest  and  mr:st  modern 
l)aiier  nulls  in  the  world,"  said  Mr.  Kellcgg,  "cannot 
s'.iecessfully  compete  with  the  prices  of  European  paper 
made  ancT  shipped  under  tliese  conditions.  It  is  the 
pul)iishers  who  will  suffer  in  llic  long  run,  for  American 
mills  cannot  make  paper  to  meet  present  European 
l)rices,  and  Euroi)e  eaiuiot  sui)iily  America's  permanent 
lUH-ds.  The  normal  result  would  lie  wide  swings  in  prices 
which  are  always  disadvantagec  us  to  producer  and  pur- 
chaser alike  in  "any  commoditv  where  price  extremes  are 
found. " 

"It  is  better  for  the  American  user  of  lu'wspi'int  to 
have  a  dependable  source  of  suppl.\-  at  home  at  a  price 
which  affords  a  reasonable  profit  to  the  manufacturer 
and  thus  encoiu'age  greatei-  i)rodiictiou  than  to  have  a 
tempo:  ary  supply  from  abi'oad  at  prices  fixed  by  ruinous 
unfair  com|)e1ition,  which  will  vanish  when  world  con- 
ditions again  a|)proach  normal." 


taken  up  and  then  followed  the  election  of  officers 
for  the  period  from  October,  1921,  to  October,  1922. 
Election  of  Officers. 

The  new  officers  are  as  follows: 

President,  Seth  L.  Bu.sh,  manager  of  research, 
Crocker-.McElwain  Company,  Chemical  Paper  Manu- 
facturing Company,  llolyoke,  Mass. 

First  vice-president,  Dr.  R.  E.  Rindfusz,  secretary, 
American  Writing  Paper  Company,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Second  viee-i)resident,  Jacob  Kindleberger,  president 
Kalamazoo  Vegetable  Parchment  Paper  Co.,  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich. 

Third  vice-president,  C.  A.  Jasperson,  secretary,  Ne- 
koosa-Erwards  Company,  Nekoosa,  Wis. 

Fourth  vice-president,  John  Schmidt,  of  Schmidt  & 
Ault  Paper  Company.  York,  Pa. 

Executive  Committee. — S.  L.  Bu.sh,  re-elected  pre- 
sident ;  R.  E.  Rindfusz,  first  vice-president ;  B.  A. 
Franklin,  vice-i)resident  of  the  Strathmore  Paper  Com- 
pany;  .las.  A.  Reilly,  American  Writing  Paper  Com- 
pany, and  11.  K.  Weaver  of  the  International  Paper 
("ompauy. 


COST  ASSOCIATION  OFFICERS. 

The  Cost  Association  of  the  Paper  Industry  hehl  its 
sixth  semi-annual  conv^'ution,  Thur.sday  and  Friday, 
October  6  and  7,  at  the  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago.  The 
meeting  cauu'  to  a  successful  conclusion  Friday  night, 
after  the  ban(HK't. 

While  there  were  speakers  who  attended  during  the 
two  days'  meetings,  who  in  their  addresses  brought  in 
other  topics,  the  convention  was  given  ovi'r  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  subject  of  cost  systems  which  are  used 
in  the  industry,  and  how  these  could  l)e  perfected. 

Starting  with  the  first  session,  everyone  attending 
was  busy  k'arning  or  teaching.  The  first  session  was 
one  of  business.  The  president  delivered  an  address  of 
welcome,  the  secretary  made  his  semi-annual  report, 
matters  of  general  business  of  the  organization  were 


TRADE  ASSOCIATION  VITAL  TO   BUSINESS 
PROGRESS. 

Chicago,  111.,  Oct.  26. — ■"The  trust  is  imi)erialism.  Tiie 
trade  association  is  democracy.  Any  organization  which 
assumes  the  dfiminating,  monopolistic,  dictatorial  attitu- 
de of  imjierialism,  whether  that  organization  is  of  busi- 
ness, labor  or  politics  will  fall  as  surely  as  imjierialistic 
houses  of  Europe  have  fallen  before  the  onward  sweep 
(if  ])olitieal  democracy,"  said  O.  B.  Towne,  secretary  of 
the  Waxed  Paper  Manufacturers'  Association,  in  dis- 
cussing the  Philosophy  of  the  Trade  As.s()eiation  before 
the  National  Convention  of  the  Association  Trade  Exe- 
cutives at  its  ojiening  session  today.  "  Imi»ei'ialism  in 
business  is  economically  unsound.  It  therefore  cannot 
survive,  for  the  principle  of  economics  is  eternall.v 
operative.  It  recognizes  no  time,  no  political  boundaries, 
no  luitionality,  no  latitutle  or  longitude,  no  race  or  creed. 
It  is  the  same  in  substance  as  it  has  always  been  and 
W'ill  alwa.\'s  he. 

In  the  earliest  days  men  gathered  together  when  faced 
by  danger,  for  protection  against  disaster.  But  as  soon 
as  such  groups  of  men  becanu>  aggressive,  and  eomi)elled 
tribute  they  fell.  That  which  is  economicall.x-  unsound 
undermines  itself  and  falls. 

"The  American  business  man  today  is  no  longer  a 
citizen  of  American  only,  but  his  citizenship  is  of  the 
world.  His  business  is  no  longer  confined  within  the 
nation's  boundaries,  but  is  world-wide.  Aiul  to  meet  the 
competition  of  the  world,  the  brightest  minds  of  every 
industrv  must  group  to  give  to  each  the  experience  of 
all.    That  is  the  trade  association. 

"The  trade  association,  like  all  other  orgnizations,  has 
three  fields,  one  of  which  is  fatal  to  itself.  The  trade 
association  is  a  group  of  men  in  a  similar  business  aet- 
ivit,v  associated  together  for  protection  against  common 
evils,  and  for  the  development  of  processes  and  nu'thods, 
imi)rovement  of  manufacturing  or  distributing  proces- 
ses. Tli(>  moment  the  trade  association  goes  into  the  ag- 
gressive field,  to  demand  tribute,  the  economic  law  begins 
to  work,  and  the  association  cannot  survive.  Toda.v,  the 
American  government  has  recognized  this  to  the  extent 
that  law  compels  the  trade  a.ssociation  to  remain  within 
its  two  legitimate  fields,  and  to  prevent  its  own  suicide 
through  improjier  activities.  The  trust  is  imperialistic 
when  it  desregards  responsibilit.v.  The  association  is 
the  demoerac.v  of  industi'.v  because  it  hasgrouji  purpose, 
group  effort  lUid  group  responsibility  aiul  tiie  pi-inciple 
of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  number." 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 
A-1.  Boabab  Fiber.     World's  Paper  Trade  Review, 

Lxxvi,  4,  July  21*,  1021.  A  Uritisli  jiatciit  has  heeii 
granted  to  ABRAHAM  WOOD,  Lower  Broughtoii 
Manchester,  and  GEORGE  RUSSELL,  Hifi^her  Brough- 
ton,  on  an  apparatus  for  keeping  the  breast  roll  in  the 
same  relative  jiosition  to  the  endless  wire  which  pas.ses 
over  it  no  matter  what  the  extent  of  the  shaking  mo- 
tion is,  so  that  a  much  better  sheet  of  paper  is  made 
than  is  ))ossible  under  the  ])resent  conditions. — A.  C. 

A-1.  Determining  the  Moisture  in  Wood.  Paper  In- 
dustry, ii,  '.i  (June,  1921).  A  description  of  a  method 
used  by  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory  for  the  de- 
termining of  moisture  in  wood.  Tiiis  method  involves 
the  use  of  coal  oil,  requires  little  equi])ment  and  })ut  a 
few  moments  of  time. — A.  C. 

A-6.  Testing  Coal.  E.  C.  MILIIAM,  Paper  Industry, 
ii,  3  (June,  1921).  A  description  of  the  methods  used 
in  making  tests  for  determining  the  value  of  coal  lic- 
fore  it  is  burned. — A.  C. 

A-7.  Sulphur  and  Pyrites  in  Finland.  World 'r 
Paper  Trade  Reviewr,  Ixxv,  2."),  ]>.  22r)0,  June  24,  1921. 
After  l.ving  forgotten  or  unexploited  since  early  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  valuable  sul|)hur  ore  deposits  were 
rediscovered  in  the  fall  of  1918  at  Otravaara,  in  the 
Eno  district  of  eastern   Fiuhnid.— A.  C. 

B-4.  Pulp  from  Veneer.  World's  Paper  Trade  Re 
view,  Ixxv,  24,  June  17,  1921.  In  the  wood  waste  from 
veneer  factories  the  United  States  Poorest  Products 
Laboratory  sees  considei'able  raw  material  suitable 
for  the  manufacture  of  high  grade  of  papei-.  The  cores 
of  many  kinds  of  veneei-  logs,  now  used  in  large  part 
for  fuel,  would  make  excellent  pulpwood.  In  addition 
a  large  part  of  the  clippings  and  small  veneer  waste, 
which  amounts  to  one-fifth  of  the  total  veneer  cut, 
probably  could  be  turiii'd  into  pulp  stock  with  ))i'ofit. 
—A.  C. 

B-0,-  CO.  Relation  of  Moisture  to  Decay  of  Wood. 
WALTER.  II.  SXELL,  Paper  Industry,  iii,  2,  May,  1921. 
An  article  relating  what  is  thus  far  known  regarding 
air  and  moistui'e  I'elations  of  fungi  which  decay  wood. 
The  writer's  ex])erinH'nt  with  five  different  fungi,  four 
of  which  occur  on  pulpwood,  shows  that  60  per  cent 
of  water  in  the  logs  will  eliminate  all  danger  of  serious 
loss  from  decay.  A  constant  spray  or  "artificial  fog" 
will  keep  the  logs  sufficiently  wet  to  protect  them  from 
both  fire  and  deca,v.  Logs  so  wet  will  mcnild  on  the 
outside,  but  moulds  do  not  damage  wood  beyond  dis- 
coloring it  superficially. — A.  C. 

E-5.  Preliminary  Impregnation  in  Cooking  Sulphite. 
VANCE  P.  KDWARDLS,  Paper  Industry,  iii,  2  (May. 
1921).  Results  of  experiments  show  a  Avay  of  reduc- 
ing the  cooking  time  in  the  sulphite  process  without 
injuring  the  quality  of  the  ]n\\]).    A.  C. 

K-12.  New  Drying  Arrangement.  World's  Paper 
Trade  Review,  Ixxvi,  .'>,  July  29,  1921.  An  object  of  an 
invention  l)y  FRANK  P.  MILLER  is  to  reduce  the 
ground  area  usuall.v  required  by  a  papermaking  ma- 
chine, and  this  is  accomplished  by  placing  the  drving 
cylinders  on  a  floor,  speciall.v  constructed  above  that 
(m  which  are  nniking  mechanism  and  the  calendering 


I'olls  and  cutters.  It  has  been  found  by  the  arrange- 
ment described  that  there  can  be  saved  about  50  per 
cent  in  the  length  of  the  ])uilding  and  that  the  paper 
can  be  protected  while  it  i.s  being  formed,  as  well  as 
the  finished  paper,  from  moisture  from  the  dryers, 
and  that  the  moisture  can  be  carried  off  as  soon  as 
formed. — A.   ('. 

K-22.  Cigarette  Paper  from  Sulphite  Pulp.  World's 
Paper  Trade  Review,  Ixxv,  25,  July  29,  1921.  Aecordintr 
to  Papier  Zeitung,  a  patent  has  been  granted  to  the 
Mannheim  Waldhof  Company  for  the  mamifacture  of 
cigarette  i)aper  from  sulphite  cellnlo.se.  HitKerto  it 
has  been  impossible  to  employ  fliis  form  of  pulp  for 
cigarette   paper.-— A.   ( '. 

N  4.  Improving  Boiler  Room  Practice.  ROBERT 
JI'.XK,  Paper  Industry,  iii,  4  (July,  1921).  The  use  of 
elieaper  coal,  elimination  of  smoke  and  reduction  of 
labor  through  better  methods  of  condjustion. — A.  C. 

NO.  Power  Plant  Management.  ROBERT  Jl'NE, 
Paper  Inlustry,  iii,  2  uMay.  1921  i.  An  article  describ- 
ing a  bonus  system  for  boiler  room  employees. — -A.  C. 

P-4.  First  Aid  to  Injured.  FRED.  M.  ROSSELAND^ 
Paper  Industry,  iii,  4  (July.  1921).  Purposes  of  fir.st 
aid,  means  of  preventing  infection,  the  kit.  teams  and 
cabinets  and  the  training  of  emplovees  to  "ive  first 
aid.— A.  C. 

R  1.  Papermaking  in  India.  World's  Paper  Trade 
Review,  Ixxv,  24.  June  17.  1921.  L.  S.  SFBRAMAXIYA. 
Aiyar,  B.A.,  in  the  course  of  a  plea  for  more  paper 
mills  in  India,  wliich  he  makes  in  the  Business  World 
published  in  Madras,  refers  to  the  effort.s  in  western 
countries  to  provide  new  raw  materials  and  contracts 
with  the  dearth  elsewhere  to  wealth  of  forest  lauds  in 
finlia.  Reference  is  also  made  to  the  exploitation  of 
bamboo  in  Trinidad. — A.  C. 

R-7.  Handling  the  Employment  Problem.  F.  II. 
ROSEBUSH,  Paper  Industry,  iii.  4  (July.  1921).  An 
illustration  of  how  the  employment  work  is  handled 
at  the  N'ekoosa-Edwards  Paper  Company. — A.  C. 

R-12  Paper  Pulp.  World's  Paper  Trade  Review, 
Ixxvi,  2,  July  8,  1921,  p.  14ti.  India's  resources  in  rela- 
lion  to  the  British  market. — A.  C. 

R  0.  Dearer  Postage.  Paper  Making,  xi,  6,  June, 
1921.  The  government,  in  onler  to  make  up  for  losses 
on  the  telegraph  and  telephone  srevices,  proposes  to 
burden  heavily  the  postal  service  which  even  the  gov- 
ei-nmcnt  cannot  afford  to  run  at  a  loss.  This  is  forcing 
merchants  and  British  iniblishers  to  print  elsewhere. 
British  circulars  sent  out  wholesale  will  be  printed  in 
Holland  on  Dutch  or  German  paper  and  posted  in  Ger- 
many, or.  at  anj^  rate,  abroad. — A.  C. 


Why  bcholdest  thou  the  cigarette  that  is  in  th.v  son's 
mouth,  and  considerest  not  the  cigar  that  is  in  thine 
own  montli?  Or  wilt  thou  .sa.v  to  thy  son,  "Let  me  pull 
out  the  cigarette  out  of  thy  mouth,"  and  behold  a  cigar 
is  in  thine  own  mouth?  Thou  hypocrite!  First  cast 
out  the  cigar  out  of  thine  own  month,  and  then  shalt 
thou  be  prepared  to  cast  out  the  cigarette  out  of  thv 
son's  mouth  (or  thv  daughter's). — "The  Missionary 
World." 
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PAPER  MILLS  REDUCE  WINTER  CUT  OF  WOOD. 

Cliicagd,  111.,  .\'"V.  2. —  Heavy  I't-diu-l  idiis  in  woods 
■operations' by  the  i)a])er  and  pulp  manufacturers  of  the 
I'nited  States  were  rei)orted  at  the  convention  today  of 
the  Woodlands  Section  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association  wiien  Secietaj'v  O.  .M.  l'oi-1ci-  pive  the  re- 
sults of  a  survey  of  wood  on  hand  and  projected  opera- 
tions. 

There  will  he  no  immediate  sliortajie  of  raw  material 
for  the  reports  indicale  thai  there  is  still  a  larjfe  quantity 
of  i)ul|)wood  in  tiie  hands  of  the  manufacturers,  even 
though  this  was  i)ut  in  at  prices  far  above  the  presumi)- 
tive  cost  of  woods  ojjerations  duiinji'  the  cominji'  winter. 

"Reports  from  fcn-ty-eijiht  companies,  "said  Secret- 
ary Porter,  "are  sufficiently  di.striliuted  to  provide 
j)robal)ly  an  accurate  estinuite  of  the  whole  situation, 
seventeen  hcin.i;-  from  New  York,  nineteen  from  the  lake 
states,  si.\  from  New  Kiifiland,  three  f:om  Pennsylvania 
and  three  from  the  west." 

The  1920  eonsumi>tiou  of  pulp  wood  by  these  mills 
was  l,8r)r),()()r)  cords  and  their  stocks  on  haiul  on  Septem- 
ber 1  was  2,292,483  cords.  Pulp  nuunifacturers  usually 
carry  two  years  stock  of  wood  on  hand,  but  this  year 
are  "putting  in  only  7!)2,(i:i()  cords.  In  view  of  the  re- 
duced oi)erations  in  mills  of  the  entiie  country,  the 
total  now  on  hand  or  contracted  for  of  over  3,t)()(),()()() 
cords,  normally  only  enough  for  20  montJis,  will  be 
practically  a  two  years  supply,  indicating  no  shortage 
the  coming  year.  The  small  input  this  year,  however, 
less  than  one  half  of  last  year's  consumption,  portends 
extremely  low  stocks  in  the  fall  of  1922.    , 

"Tliese  figures",  says  Secietary  Porter  in  his  conclu- 
sion, "reflect  very  clearly  the  present  i)ulpwood  market 
situation.  American  mills  are  overstocked  with  high 
priced  wood,  and  are  curtailing  their  logging  oi)erations. 
in  many  eases  from  50  to  70  per  cent  of  the  1920  opera- 
tions. Of  the  87  mills  making  reports,  27  reported  they 
were  making  no  eontracts  for  any  wood  this  winter." 


he  unfair  comjietitioTi  with  the  trade  journal  which  means 
so  mucli  to  the  busin<;ss  man. 

"In  the  American  Paper  and  Pnlj)  Association,  care 
is  exercised  to  maintain  most  harmonious  relations  with 
the  trade  journals.  They  are  provided  with  all  of  the 
material  published  in  the  Association  bulletin  to  its 
members,  eithe^  simultaneously  or  in  advance  of  its 
l)ui)lication  by  the  association  publication.  The  bulletin 
of  the  associati(m  acts  as  an  auxiliary  to  the  trade  journal 
to  take  merely  official  anuonncements  of  the  industry 
to  its  members." 


ASSOCIATION  OFFICER  PLEADS  FOR  TRADE 
JOURNALS. 

New  York,  Oct.  3.— The  relation  of  the  trade  associa- 
tion to  the  trade  journal,  as  well  as  the  possibility  of 
close  cooperation  by  the  trade  association  with  the  house 
organs  published  by  individual  members  of  the  particular 
industi-y  involved  formed  the  subject  of  extensive  dis- 
cussion'at  the  monthl.v  meeting  of  trade  secretaries  of 
New  York  on  Tuesda.v,  October  ISIh. 

The  speaker  of  the  day  was  Dr.  Hugh  P.  P>akei-,  exe- 
cutive secretary  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  As- 
sociation, who  .struck  what  seemed  to  be  the  keynote  of 
the  da.\-,  in  iiis  declaration  that  the  trade  association 
should  endeavor  to  eooi)erate  with  the  trade  journals 
of  liis  industr.\'. 

"The  official  i)ublication  of  a  trade  association,  its 
bulletin  or  magazine  or  whatever  form  its  publislied 
nuiterial  ma.v  take,  should  nevei-  be  of  a  nature  to  |)lace 
the  association  publication  in  competitien  with  the  trade 
journal",  said  Dr.  Baker.  "The  trade  journal  has  a  vital 
field  in  industiy,  just  as  well-defined  and  as  helpful 
to  the  industry  as  the  trade  association.  To  cooperate 
with  the  trade  jouriud,  and  not  to  publish  a  journal  in 
opposition  should  be  the  aim  of  the  trade  association 
secretai-y. 

"Particularl.N',  I  believe,  is  this  true  of  the  cpiestion  of 
advertising.  I  doubt  if  the  solicitation  of  advertising 
by  an  association  publication  is  right  or  proper.  In  most 
cases  it  is  too  close  to  the  use  of  the  big  stick  against  those 
dealing  in  supplies  for  the   industr,\-,   and   might   easily 


PRESIDENT  OF  TRADE  EXECUTIVES  SCORES 
ILLEGAL  ASSOCLATIONS. 

Chicago.  III.,  Oct.  2(j. — "thirst  among  the  stamlards 
of  the  Trade  Executive  slu»uld,  I  believe,  be  absolute 
(ipen  cooperation  on  the  part  of  our  respective  associa- 
tions with  the  United  States  Government  and  with  the 
public  at  large,  and  personally  I  approve  Mr.  Hoover's 
suggestion  of  oiieii  infoi-mation. ""  said  Pi-esident  Emmet 
Hay  Xaylor  of  the  American  Trade  Association  Execu- 
tives, in  opening  the  annual  convention  today.  Mr.  Xay- 
lor, who  is  secretary  of  the  a.ssociations  of  fine  ])ai)cr 
manufacturers,  and  one  of  the  best  known  secretaries 
whose  organizations  ai"e  federated  in  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  continued : 

"By  repoi-ting  definite  representative  information  to 
the  Government  the  association  will  he  .strengthenetl, 
and  beiu'fit  will  come  not  only  to  the  industry,  but  to 
our  luitional  industrial  stal)ility  through  a  clear,  frank 
understanding  of  facts.  If  the  reports  of  an  association 
are  carefully  and  accurately  compiled,  they  can  only 
benefit  the  industry  and  the  members  of  the  Association 
by  being  made  i>ublic.  If  they  misrepresent  and  hurt  the 
industry,  it  is  because  the  Trade  Association  has  not  ac- 
curately compiled  ami  presented  the  facts.  The  elimina- 
tion of  mushroom,  illegal  trade  associations  is  absolutely 
necessary  not  oidy  for  the  good  of  the  i)ublic,  but  for 
the  good  of  our  profession  as  a  trade  association. 

' '  I  cannot  resist  verv  forcefully  suggesting  that  if  the 
general  facts  about  business  conditions  in  an  iiulustrv 
ai-e  to  be  maile  i)ublii-  through  a  Government  agenc.v 
that  the  Government  Agenc.v  use  the  Tratle  Association 
which  represents  that  industry  as  the  source  of  correct 
information.  Otherwise,  there  would  have  to  be  a  board 
of  experts  at  Washington  for  practically  every  industr,v, 
to  do  the  work  in  which  the  existing  trade  association 
is  a  specialist. 


THE  NEWSPRINT  SITUATION. 

Tlu'  abaudonmeni  of  the  threatened  railroad  strike 
in  the  United  States  has  not  i-esulted  in  cancellations 
of  rush  orders  for  news]n'int  which  Canadian  mills  re- 
ceived when  the  strike  seemed  certain.  .Most  of  the 
mills  i't>port  that  the.v  ai-e  filled  up  with  oi-ders  f(n- 
lliirt.v  da.vs  ahead.  In  some  instances,  temporai-.\- 
orders  for  immediate  delivery  have  been  rejected  even 
when  there  was  no  question  of  price  involved. 

Ti'ade  publications  this  week  indicate  some  revival 
in  the  American  newspa|)er  ])ublishing  business.  The 
Scripps-JIcKae  League,  which  i)nblishes  twent.v-five 
dailies  in  different  cities  announces  the  inauguration 
of  two  new  ]iapers,  one  in  ^Vashingtou,  D.C.  and  an- 
other in  Knoxville.  Tenn.,  and  plans  for  the  installa- 
tion of  twenty  additional  dail,v  pajiers  within  the  next 
four  years,  five  to  be  undertaken  in  1922.  A  large 
German  language  dail.v  iiajiei-  in  Chiciigo.  suspended 
during  the  war,  has  resumed  publication.  .\  new  tlail.v 
was  started  in  Flint,  Mich.,  November  1st.  anil  one  is 
planned  f(n-  Seattle.  Januarv  1st. 
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Tlie  rcdpciiiiig'  <il'  tlie  liiorilon  (Jo-iupaiiy's  largo  pulp 
aud  sulphite  mill  at  Kipawa  not  merely  indicates  an 
increased-  demand  for  the  grades  of  pulp  produced 
there  but  it  also  means  the  affording  of  employment  to 
a  considerable  number  of  men.  About  'iOO  and  400  hk'u 
in  the  Ottawa  district  have,  it  is  understood,  been 
taken  on  by  the  reopened  plant,  and  this  number  may 
be  expected  to  be  largely  augmented  "as  operations  at 
the  Kipawa  mill  develop. 

Gratifying  reports  are  conung  to  hand  respecting 
production  at  the  Spanish  River  plants.  These  are  un- 
derstood to  be  operating  at  full  capacity. 

The  receiver  for  the  Mattagami  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany, Ltd.,  has  sent  to  the  bond  and  debenture  holders 
of  the  Company  a  letter  reviewing  the  Company's  posi- 
tion at  the  present  time,  and  stating  that  interest 
charges  maturing  on  bonds  and  debentures  on  Tuesday 
of  this  week  will  be  deferred.  The  Comj)any  is  reported 
to  have  received  orders  for  pulp  at  prices  which  i>ay 
operaling  charges,  but  do  not  afford  a  profit.  The 
sale  of  the  product  in  this  way  is  permitting  the  work- 
ing off  of  inventories,  and,  it  is  stated  in  the  letter  re- 
ferred to,  will  bring  about  either  a  reduction  in  tlie 
banking  liabilities  of  the  Company  or  the  substitution 
of  lower  priced  materials  for  those  on  hand.  A  state- 
ment of  assets  and  liabilities  will  be  issued  shortly. 
The  Mattagami  Company,  ifr  may  be  added,  formerly 
conducted  its  own  camp  for  cutting  operations,  but. 
thi,s  year,  the  wock  is  being  done  through  .jobbers. 
Quite  a  (piantity  of  ])ulpwood  is  being  taken  out. 

The  printers'  strike  in  Toronto  is  still  in  process. 
There  have,  the  last  week  or  two,  been  rumors 
afloat,  which  profess  to  be  well  authenticated,  to  the 
effect  that  a  settlement  may  be  brought  about  this 
week  or  next.  But  as  similar  rumors  have  been  rife 
about  every  three  or  four  weeks  since  the  inception  of 
the  strike,  it  is  not  safe  to  attach  any  special  credence 
to  these  latest.  That  the  strike  has  been  a  serious  im- 
pediment to  the  paper  business,  just  at  a  time  when 
that  business  could  least  afford  to  be  hampered  and 
hindered  by  any  such  thing,  is,  of  course,  beyond  dis- 
pute. But  considerations  of  that  kind  will,  "as  event.s 
have  shown,  play  little,  if  any,  part  in  bringing  about 
a  settlement,  if  a  settlement  comes  about,  it  will  be 
rather  because  of  pecuniary  difficulties  experienced  by 
one  side  or  the  other — and  possibly  by  both — in  con- 
tinuing longer. 

A  very  favorable  impression  has  been  created  in 
pulp  and  paper  circles  generally  by  the  figures  present- 
ed by  Hon.  T.  W.  McGarry,  president  of  the  Whalen 
Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  Ltd.,  at  the  recent  annual 
meeting  of  that  Company.  The  Company  appears, 
from  the  figures  in  question,  to  have  enjoyed  a  very 
successful  year.  The  physical  condition  of  tht  con- 
cern was  stated  to  be  in  excellent  shape,  and  it  was 
also  reported  that  the  sum  of  $858,735  had  been  ex- 
pended on  capital  improvements.  But  'Sir.  McGarry 
added  that  no  further  capital  expenditure  would  be 
incurred  unless  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  in- 
dustry.    The  Company's  production  of  pulp,  last  year. 


\\a.^  ol.i-'tl  Ujun — an  iuci'ease  of  nfiii-l_\    4,000  tons  over 
that  of  the  previous  yea.T. 

The  Ontario  Timber  Commission,  which  first  com- 
menced its  enquiries  more  than  a  year  ago,  has  been 
sitting  for  the  last  three  weeks  in  Toronto  after  an 
adjournment  of  some  months.  The  public  are  display- 
ing considerable  interest  in  some  of  the  evidence  which 
is  being  produced  before  that  body — notably  in  the 
evidence  to  the  effect  that  certain  tenders  were  with- 
drawn for  pecuniary  considd'ations. 

Paper  Trade  Meeting. 
lieyond  a  brief  notice  of  the  satisfactory  ciiaracter 
of  the  attendance,  and  the  importance  of  the  subjects 
discussed,  at  the  fourth  annua!  convention  of  the  Can- 
adian Paper  Trade  Association,  held  at  the  Windsor 
Hotel,  Montreal,  an  account  of  the  proceedings  thereat 
has  not  apjieared  in  these  eolums.  It  may  therefore 
be  well  to  give  a  brief  resume  of  the  proceedings.  The 
Convention  was  held  on  the  12th  ami  Kith  of  last  month 
and  throughout  was  nuirked  by  a  gratifying  spirit  of 
optimism  as  regards  the  future  of  the  trade.  The  at- 
tendance included  representatives  of  leading  paper 
firms  all  over  Canada. 

In  this  review  of  the  work  of  the  year,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Graham,  president  of  the  Association,  emphasized  the 
value  of  the  oi-gauizatlon,  in  a  period  of  considerable 
strain,  in  preventing  disaster  by  its  in.sistence  on  the 
advisability  of  a  conservative  policy.  He  pointed  with 
some  pride  to  the  fact  that  few  orders  from  paper 
dealers  to  manufacturers  had  been  cancelled,  although 
taknig  delivery  meant  almost  certain  lo.ss  to  the  buver. 
As  he  rightly  said,  it  is  remarkable  that,  with  heavy 
liabilities,  huge  stocks,  and  small  demand,  there  was 
no  dumpnig  of  goods  on  the  market  at  slaughter  prices, 
but,  instead,  an  adherence  to  a  wise  policy— in  this 
connection  he  paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  membei-s  of 
the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  for  their 
co-operation— which  made  it  po.ssible  for  the  under- 
taking confined  in  the  organization  to  be  brought 
through  a  turbulent  period  with  a  minimum  of  loss. 
Losses,  he  added,  had,  in  most  cases,  been  met  out  of 
reserves  which  wi.se  dealers  had  set  aside  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  which  are  of  sufficient  size  to  take  care  of 
any  possible  further  reductions.  Of  the  manv  matters 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  dissociation 
during  the  year,  one  of  the  most  important  was  the 
application  for  more  equitable  treatment  by  the  mills, 
by  an  increase  in  the  number  of  lines  which  the  manu- 
facturers are  desirous  of  distributing  through  the  paper 
dealers,  or  a  fair  basis.  He  added  that  the  Association 
IS  still  working  with  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  to  improve  conditions  and  to  remedy  some 
inequalities  which  have  grown  up  from  time  to  time. 
The  treasurer  of  the  Association,  Mr.  E.  S.  Munroe 
presented  a  satisfactory  financial  report,  and  the 
secretary  Mr.  N.  L.  Martin,  in  his  report,  stated  that 
the  work  of  the  A-ssociation  in  the  past  vear  had  been 
more  active  than  in  any  preceding  year^  and  that  the 
membership  comprised  every  fine  paper  maker  in  Can 
ada,  with  one  exception.  Mr.  Martin  laid  stress  on  the 
fact  that,  while,  in  some  lines  of  business,  efforts  to  <^et 
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orders  and  a  jjhit  of  iiicrcliaiidise,  has  created  condi- 
tions approaciiing-  demoralization,  the  cordial  under- 
standing between  the  pai)er  mills  and  the  merciiants, 
fostered  by  the  existence  of  their  respective  organiza- 
tions, had'  prevented  any  sncli  collapse  in  the  paper 
trade. 

Among  the  papers  read  at  the  Convention  was  one 
by  Mr.  A.  Clarke  Hunt,  manager  of  the  John  Martin 
Paper  Company,  of  Winnipeg,  on  the  timely  subject  of 
"Knowing  Costs  in  Pajier  Merchandizing."  The  mill 
organization  was  i-epreseiited  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Dawe, 
secretary  of  the  Canadian  I'ulp  and  Paper  Association, 
and  a  number  of  its  members.  Th.e  officers  foi-  the 
coming  year  were  elected  as  follows:  Mr.  (!.  F.  Kay, 
of  Vancouver,  president ;  Mr.  George  Wilson,  of  Win- 
nipeg, 1st  vice-president;  Mr.  J.  F.  Larkin,  of  Mont- 
real, 2nd  vice-president  ;  Mr.  E.  S.  Mnnroe,  of  Toronto, 
treasurer;  and  Mr.  N.  L.  IMartin,  of  Toronto,  secretary. 


LOWER  STUMPAGE  RATES  IN  B.  C. 

St.  John,  N.B.,  Oct.  25. — At  a  meeting  of  tlie  provin- 
cial Government  here  this  afternoon,  special  stiuupage 
rates  of  $4  per  1,000  feet  on  spruce  and  $2  per  thousand 
feet  on  fir  cut  on  Crown  laiuls,  were  fixed.  Premier 
Foster  presided. 

A  memorandum  from  Colonel  Loggie,  deputy  min- 
ister of  lands  and  mines,  in  regard  to  the  order-in- 
conneil  passed  at  a  ])revious  meeting  providing  for  an 
allowance  to  lumbermen  for  cutting  budworm-killed 
and  burnt  over  timber,  was  received  and  considered. 
Under  this  order-in-eouncil  the  rate  on  this  class  of 
lumber  was  fixed  at  one-half  the  regular  rate.  Owing 
to  the  difficulty  of  having  the  lands  examined  in  time 
for  this  year's  operations,  it  was  recommended,  as  a 
result  of  a  careful  investigation  which  had  been  made 
by  the  Forestry  Department,  that  a  flat  rate  be  put 
into  force  of  $4  per  thousand  for  spruce  and  $2  per 
thousand  for  fir,  with  the  proviso  that  this  rate  would 
only  apply  in  cases  where  an  effort  was  being  made  to 
save  the  dead  timber,  and  where  the  cut  of  dead  fir 
amotmted  to  forty  per  cent,  of  the  whole  o])('ration  in 
that  district. 

This  action  by  the  Government  will  enable  the  lum- 
bermen to  commence  operations  at  once,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  tend  to  the  saving  of  timber  wliii-h  would 
otherwise  be  lost,  and  also  assist  in  some  degree  to  I'c- 
licve  the  unemployment  situation. 


The  International  Paper  Company  has  increased  pro- 
duction to  700  tons  daily,  or  close  to  60  per  cent.  Ad- 
ditional mills  are  expected  to  be  placed  in  operation 
shortly.  Of  the  700  tons  now  being  produced  daily, 
oOO  tons  are  news  print.  Eleven  mills  of  the  company 
are  operating.  Officials  claim  that  in  the  event  of  a 
railroad  strike  operations  would  not  be  hampered.  The 
chief  item  of  raw  material  is  wood  of  which  there  are 
ample  supplies  at  the  mills. 

Evening  classes  are  being  organized  at  Bathurst, 
N.B..  Arrangements  will  be  made  so  that  tour  workers 
in  the  pulp  mill  will  not  lose  any  of  the  instruction  by 
reason  of  their  work  schedule. 

An  American  journal  announced  a  few  days  ago,  that 
Bagley  &  Sewall  are  making  four  machines  for  the  St. 
Maurice  Paper  Co.  at  Three  Rivers.  Evidently  this  is 
intended  to  mean  the  St.  Maurice  Tjund)er  Co.,  an 
"alias"  for  the  International  Paper  Co.  The  maehiiu>s 
are  practically  complete  and  W.  D.  Carnes  ha.s  come  ou 
from  Watertown  to  sujiervise  their  erection. 


BOOK  REVIEW. 
KWOM  PAPEK  .MILL  To  I'KK.SS  KOO.M.     liy  William 
Bond    Wheelwright.      Publi.shed    by    the    George 
Banta  l'id)lishing  ('(unpanv,  Menasha,  Wis.     Price 

.•f;2.00. 

When  a  man  inherits  a  fondness  and  kiuick  for  paper 
making  from  his  grandfather  who  entered  tlie  business 
in  1834  and  has,  in  addition  to  practical  experience  in 
paper  manufacture,  a  first  hand  knowledge  of  the  prin- 
cil)al  uses  of  paper,  he  is  in  a  position  to  write  with  au- 
thority ou  the  subject  chosen  for  the  title  of  this  book. 
Mr.  Wheelwright  has  told  his  story  in  a  most  interest- 
ing way  and  with  an  occasional  illustration  which 
serves  to  give  the  reader  a  good  notion  of  tlie  principal 
machines  and  arrangement  in  the  mill. 

The  story  begins  wit  a  short  chapter  on  the  origin 
and  history  of  pajjcr  making  and  then  takes  up  the  sub- 
jects of  raw  materials,  future  fibre  possibilities,  and  a 
description  of  the  characters  and  behavior  of  the  prin- 
cipal constitutents  of  paper.  The  paper  making  process 
from  beaters  to  the  finished  paper  is  briefly  covered  in 
two  chapters  and  then  we  find  chapters  on  the  physical 
and  chemical  aspects  of  paper  in  which  special  atten- 
tion is  given  to  those  qualities  which  affect  its  use  in 
printing.  The  chapter  also  on  appraising  and  testing 
paper  is  evidently  written  with  the  printer  in  mind  as 
the  principal  reader.  The  chapter  on  pressroom  diffi- 
culties should  prove  a  particularly  valuable  one  as  it 
is  Avritten  by  a  man  who  understands  both  sides  of  what 
often  develops  into  acrimonious  discussion  when 
troubles  occur  whose  origin  and  correction  are  under- 
stood by  only  one  side  or  neither. 

Following  this  is  an  interesting  account  of  the  paper 
trade  which  explains  the  principal  methods  of  mer- 
chandising paper. 

Chapter  12  is  no  doubt  a  very  interesting  one  but  it 
is  either  accidentally  omitted  or  chapter  13  is  incorrect- 
ly numbered.  Perhaps  the  mistake  is  intentional  in 
order  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  the  concluding  pages 
of  the  book  wherein  special  attention  is  drawn  "to  the 
importance  of  a  knowledge  of  printing."  This  chapter 
contains  so  much  in  the  way  of  valuable  suggestion 
that  it  is  to  be  printed  in  full  in  this  magazine  at  an 
early  date. 

A  book  of  this  kind  is  necessarily  elementary.  It  is 
impossible  of  course,  to  cover  adequately  either  the 
manufacturing  or  the  use  or  the  properties  of  paper  in 
one  hundred  pages  but  with  the  priiu-iiial  points  care- 
fully and  concisely  stated,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  very 
helpful  information  in  it  for  both  the  i)apcr  maker  and 
the  printer. 

The  book  is  pi'iiited  ou  Wheelwright's  "B.P.F." 
paper  25x38-70.  It  is  an  excellent  piece  of  printing 
and  we  find  relatively  U'w  typographical  errors.  The 
statistics  are  a  bit  old  as  li'lG  is  the  last  date  mentioned 
but  the  references  to  output  are  still  helpful  as  regards 
relative  prodiu-tioii  of  the  various  kinds  of  paper. 


A  license  for  an  electro-hydraulic  development  at 
Orchard  Lake,  Alaska,  has  been  obtained  from  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission  b.v  the  Alaskan-American  Paper 
Corporation.  The  power  developed  through  hydraulic 
turbines  to  be  installed  at  a  dammed  iioint  of  the  lake 
will  be  utilized  to  operate  a  I'ulp  and  jiaper  mill  located 
at  the  head  of  Shrimp  Bay.  All  pidjiwood  grinding 
machinery  will  be  directly  connected  to  hydraulic  tur- 
hines,  and  all  other  machinery  ami  appliances  in  the 
mill  will  he  electric-power  driven. 
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WHALENS  MAY  START  THIRD  MILL. 

Toronto  Oct.  31. — Whaleu  Pulp  and  Paper  outlook 
has  iin)n-oved  to  the  extent  that  consideration  is  now- 
being-  fi'iven  to  the  re-opening  of  the  tfiird  mill  within 
a  month  or  six  weeks.  This  announcement  followed 
a  meeting  of  the  directors  here  today,  the  first  meeting 
since  the  annual  held  recently  at  Vancouver.     At  pres- 


HON.    T.    W.    McGARRY,    K.    C, 

President,   Whalen   Pulp     and   Paper   Mill,    Ltd.,   Sulphite 

Makers,  Vancouver. 

ent  the  plant.s  at  Port  Alice  and  Howe  Sound  are  in 
operation,  the  third  being  at  Swan.son  Bay,  about  70 
miles  south  of  Prince  Kupert.  The  plant  at  Howe  Sound 
narrowly  escaped  destruction  on  Saturday,  being  with- 
in a  mile  of  the  scene  of  the  cloudburst  which  did  so 
much  damage  at  the  Britannia  settlement.  Word  re- 
ceived yesterday  indicated  that  the  company's  property 
had  entirely  escaped  injury. 

The  directors  at  their  meeting  toda\-  re-elei"ted  Hon. 
T.  W.  McGarry  j)resident,  and  made  W.  D.  Ross,  who 
has  been  a  director  for  some  time,  vice-president  of  the 
company.  Mr.  McGarry  will  leave  next  week  on  an- 
other visit  to  the  company's  property  ancl  a  more  de- 
finite announcement  as  to  the  opening  of  the  Swanson 
Bay  plant  will  follow  At  present  the  com])any  is  en- 
.ioying  a  good  export  business,  mainly  with  Japan,  and 
conditions  are  said  to  be  steadily  improving. 


LOOKING  UP  LABRADOR'S  PEDIGREE. 

Winnipeg,  Oct.  L'l).  -The  contention  that  .\ewfouiul- 
land  can  have  any  claim  upon  Labrador  wa.s  di.sputed 
last  night  by  Braiu  Thompson,  a  barrister,  of  Regina, 
and  editor  of  the  Canadian  Law  Times. 

Mr.  Thompson  stated  that  Newfoundland  had  never 
been  given  any  riglits  of  ownership  to  any  part  of  La- 
brador, but  was.  "as  a  matter  of  administrative  expedi- 
ency given  administrative  control  of  the  country."  He 
further  stated  that  the  whole  of  Labrador  rightly  be- 
longs to  Quebec. 

The  question  will  stortly  come  up  befoi-e  the  Privy 
Council.  Sir  Patrick  McGartli,  a  Newfoundland  states- 
man, is  at  present  in  the  city  looking  into  the  archives 
of  the  Hudson's  liay  Company  Uty  information  regard- 
ing the  Labrador  boundaries. 


MARKET  FOR  PAPER  FELTS  IN  JAPAN. 

By  Trade  ('(iiiiniissioner  A.  E.  P.KV.VN.  in  the  Weekly 
Bulletin. 

Yokohama,  Sci)t ember  15,  192L — The  largest  single 
business  done  in  ])ai)er  felts  in  Japan  is  by  Toyo  Shok- 
wai  of  Tokyo,  who  are  .sole  agents  for  the  felts  made 
by  F.  C.  Hnyek  &  Sons,  Albany,  New  York.  This  firm 
controls  the  Kenwood  IMills  Ltd.  of  Arn])rior,  Ontario. 
Of  late  all  these  felts  have  be.>n  coming  from  the  Can- 
adian plant,  and  the  writer  has  seen  many  cases  of 
these  Canadian  felts  unloaded  from  C.  P."  R.  ships. 
Another  Japanese  firm— the  jMeishosha  Companv,  Ltd.. 
of  Tokyo— represent  another  T'^nited  States  firm,  dc 
considerable  business,  and  have  their  own  represent- 
ative working  with  their  agents  here.  There  are  also 
three  or  four  English  felts  represented  on  this  market 
by  -various  British  commission  houses,  and  the  bulk  of 
the  imports  of  felts  come  from  Englisli  manufacturers, 
although  American  felt  importations  have  been  on  the 
increase  during  the  la.st  four  years. 

The  felts  most  in  demand,  outside  of  the  ordinary 
groundwood  and  sulphite  felts,  are  as  under:  Top  and 
bottom  cylinder  wet  felts :  pr?ss  felts  for  all  grades  of 
boards;  press  felts  for  high  rpudity  box  boards;  m-cI 
felts  and  press  felts  for  fourdrinier  mp.chines;  Lst.  2nd 
and  .3rd  press  felts  for  news. 

FciHs  Now  Manufactured  in  Japan. 

Of  late  two  Jaiian.'se  woollen  mills  jiave  beifun  the 
manufacture  of  felts,  but  they  are  practicalh"  in  the 
experimental  stage,  and  the  writer  has  heard  of  no  im- 
portant rnills  which  are  using  the  local  product.  The 
larger  n'lills  here  n.sually  i)lace  their  orders  Avell  ahead 
of  time  with  their  supliers.  In  few  ca.ses  do  the  larger 
mills  buy  their  own  felts  direct  from  the  manufacturers 
abroad,  but  are  generally  content  with  buyinsr  from  the 
local  agents  in  Japan  of  foreign  makers.  Ju.st  at  present 
the  mills  are  working  at  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  of 
outi)ut,  with  a  corresponding  decline  in  the  demand  for 
felts.  In  1920  felts  were  imported  to  th?  extent  of 
over  100,000  pounds  at  a  value  of  ven  39.5,94.'5.  as  com- 
pared -svith  only  31.122  pounds  in  1919  at  a  value  of 
yen  118.000. 

Any  Canadian  mills  wishing  busin?ss  here  must  send 
out  their  o-ivn  representative  to  make  his  goods  known 
to  the  mills,  and  to  appoint  a  firm  to  represent  them 
hei-e.  The  Departuv-nt  of  Trade  and  Commerce  have 
a  list  of  firms  haiidlino*  paper  machinerv  and  supplies 
aw  well  as  a  general  list  of  importers  of  paper  pulp 
any  one  of  whom  would  also  be  interested  in  other  sup- 
plies for  paper  mills. 

Particulars  regarding  the  chief  mills  in  Japan  the 
kind  of  paper  manufactured,  their  output  and  the  num- 
ber and  size  of  macliines.  are  on  file  at  the  Department 
ot  I  rade  and  Commerce.  Ottawa,  and  mav  be  obtained 
b^■  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the 
Uirector,  Commercial  Tntelligenc?  Service  (quoting 
File  No.  T.C.-2-110).  ^ 


ST.  GEORGE  MILLS  RESUME 
St.  George.  N.B.,  Oct.  2.J.— Operations  have  be?n  re- 
sumed at  the  St.  George  Pulp  and  Paper  Companv 's 
mills,  a   New  ^  ork   concern,  after  a   shutdown  of/^ix 
weeks.  du_>  to  low  water.  / 


The  Metabetchouan  Pulp  Co.  are  erecting  at  Meta- 
betchouan,  Lac  St.  Jean.  County  Que.,  a  Hew  .sulphite 
mill.  saAvniill.  boarding  houses  and  sheds.  Tlie  total 
expenditure  will  be  .-fiT.iO.OOO. 
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UMTED  STATES  ^OTES 


A  group  of  foiitrolliii^  stockholders  of  the  St.  Ref^is 
Paper  Company,  Watcrtovvii,  New  York,  have  acquired 
throuR'h  purchase  the  common  stock  holdings  of  the 
Ilanna  Brothei-s,  Carl  il.  and  Mark  A.  2nd,  in  the 
Hanna  Paper  Corporation.  The  latter,  grandsons  of 
the  late  United  States  Senator  Marcus  A.  Ilanna,  will 
retire  from  active  connection  with  the  paper  industry 
in  Watertown.  They  will  retain  their  preferred  stock 
but  will  disjiose  of  their  residences  in  the  Northern  New 
York  town  and  move  to  (Cleveland.  Mark  A.  Hanna, 
together  with  Joseph  B.  Seaman  of  New  York  and  G. 
M.  Seaman  of  Chicago,  will  continue  to  have  places  in 
the  directorate  of  the  company.  Floyd  h.  Carlisle,  pre- 
sident of  the  St.  Regis,  was  chosen  to  head  of  the  Ilanna 
(Company  for  tlie  sale,  and  the  management  of  the  St. 
Regis  will  extend  over  the  management  of  the  Hanna 
company.  The  purchase  gives  the  St.  Regis  a  total 
daily  production  of  about  500  tons,  of  which  about  300 
is  newsprint.  Jt  makes  the  company  third  in  import- 
ance as  manufacturers  of  paper  in  the  United  States. 
The  sale  includes  the  Norwood  and  St.  Lawrence  Rail- 
road. 

The  Menasha  Printing  and  Carton  Company,  Meu- 
asha.  Wis.,  has  paid  employees  a  production  bonus 
totalling  .$2,400.  Tliis  rejiresents  the  first  payment 
under  a  new  bonus  plan  adopted  last  July.  These 
bonus  payments  will  be  given  out  quarterly. 

The  Marinette  and  Menominee  Paper  Company  has 
sold  .$2,000,000  of  first  closed  7Vi>  per  cent  gold  bonds 
to  a  syndicate  composed  of  Spencer  Trask  &  (!o..  the 
First  Wisconsin  Company  and  Edgar  Licker  &  Co.,  of 
Milwaukee.  The  bonds  are  gauranteed  as  to  principal 
and  interest  by  the  Continental  Bag  and  Paper  ('om- 
pany. 

D.  R.  Mead,  former  manager  ;of  the  Peshtigo 'Pulp 
and  Paper  Company,  has  been  absolved  by  a  Wisconsin 
,iuiy  of  a  chai'ge  brought  by  his  former  employers  that 
iiad  caused  a  loss  estimated  at  $100,000  through  gross 
negligence  and  mismanagement.  It  was  alleged  that 
Mr.  Mead  had  deliberately  mismanaged  the  concern's 
affairs,  and  that  considerable  loss  resulted  following 
his  resignation.  The  specific  charges  against  Mr.  Mead 
were  that  he  had  negligently  declined  to  take  an  order 
for  100  tons  of  paper  from  the  Seaman  Paper  Company, 
that  he  had  sold  36,000  pounds  of  paper  to  the  Protecto 
Paper  Cup  Company  for  at  less  than  the  market  price 
in  order  to  obtain  a  commission  and  that  he  wiis  negli- 
gent in  the  purchase  of  mill  wrappers  The  trial  of  the 
ease  consumed  eight  days,  but  the  jury  found  in  favor 
of  the  defendant  after  only  forty-five  minutes  of  de- 
liberation. 

The  dangers  of  foi-est  denudation  and  the  need  of 
increased  timber  production  were  outlined  by  James 
W.  Toumey,  dean  of  the  School  of  Forestry,  Yale  Uni- 
versity, in  an  address  last  Thursday  at  New  Haven. 
Dean  Toumey  declared  an  increasing  scarcity  of  wood 
ultimately  would  result  in  a  permanent  shrinkage  in 
manj'-  industries.  "Out  of  the  original  822,000,000 
acres  of  forests  in  the  United  States,"  he  said,  "The 
last  vestige  of  virgin  forests  will  disappear  in  fifty 
years. ' ' 

With  the  view    to    establishing  a  paper  commodity 


division  ill  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  IJomestic  Com- 
merce, officials  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  have 
been  seeking  to  interest  several  paper  executives  to 
take  charge  of  such  a  division.  As  no  one  has  indicated 
a  willingness  to  take  up  the  work  of  organizing  a  spec- 
ial division  at  this  time,  it  is  thought  that  some  ar- 
rangement may  be  worked  out  placing  an  expert  on 
paper  under  the  so-called  specialties  division. 

David  Ilirshfield,  New  S'ork  City  Commissioner  of 
Accounts,  in  a  statement  to  the  press  last  week,  charg- 
ed that  the  International  Paper  Company  had  lienef  ited 
on  the  Beaver  River,  in  the  Adirondaeks,  through  the 
canalizing,  damming  and  diversion  of  waters  b}'  the 
State.  The  company,  Mr.  Ilirshfield  alleged  wanted  a 
water  course  for  floating  pulp  logs  all  the  way  from 
the  forests  to  its  mill.  It  attained  its  purpose  he  as- 
serted after  getting  the  New  York  Legislature  and 
several  State  Departments  to  recognize  the  claim  that 
its  water  power  rights  had  been  damaged  through  the 
State's  canalizing  of  an  adjacent  river.  A  vigorous 
denial  to  the  entire  charge  was  issued  by  P.  T.  Dodge, 
president  of  the  Inteiniational  Paper  Company,  who 
characterized  it  as  having  no  justification  whatever 
and  no  basis  in  fact.  Mr.  Dodge  in  his  statement  said 
that  the  International  Paper  Company  has  not  now. 
and  never  did  have  any  mill  or  mills  on  the  Beaver 
River,  or  any  interest  direct  or  indirect  in  any  such 
mills.  He  said  that  the  dates  and  particulars  cited  by 
Mr.  Ilirshfield  are  inconsistent  with  matters  of  record 
he  himself  gave  out. 

In  most  of  the  States  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country,  where  a  mixed  growth  of  hardwood  and  of 
soft  wood  was  native  to  the  soil,  there  has  been  a  mark- 
ed change  in  growth  all  in  the  one  direction.  The  hard 
wood  has  given  way  to  the  soft.  Persons  who  have 
observed  with  any  thought  the  appearance  of  New  Eng- 
land landscapes  for  over  fifty  years  or  more  are  well 
aware  that  the  hills  are  now  wearing  darker  robes  than 
they  were  when  the  now  old  men  were  boys.  Every- 
where the  change  appears  to  be  in  the  same  direction, 
from  the  deciduous  trees  to  the  evergreen  ;  that  is,  from 
those  of  the  falling  leaf  to  those  that  keep  their  verdure 
all  the  year  round.  Authorities  on  forestry  have  re- 
marked the  fact  that  when  one  species  of  trees  has  been 
removed  its  place  is  regularly  taken  by  trees  of  another 
kind.  This  is  accounted  for  by  some  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  soil  has  become  impoverished  of  elements 
that  supported  original  growth,  and  that  it  is  no  longer 
suited  to  the  further  production  of  such  forests.  While 
this  may  be  true,  in  part,  the  more  likely  reason  as- 
cribed by  forestry-  experts  who  have  been  asked  their 
views  is  that  the  change  in  species  is  due  to  changing 
conditions  rather  than  to  soil  impoverishment. 

Scandinavian  newsprint  contracted  for  in  large 
amounts  b.y  a  leading  Los  Angeles  publisher  has  proved 
.so  unsatisfactory  that  the  last  lot  of  2,000  tons  to  ar- 
rive at  San  Pedro  harbor  has  been  rejected.  A  previ- 
ous shipment  of  approximately  the  same  quantity  was 
found  in  a  damaged  condition.  The  publisher  put  in 
a  claim  for  $10,000  on  this  consignment  and,  failing  to 
get  a  settlement,  put  a  libel  on  the  steam.ship  "Asia" 
which  carried  the  goods. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  21ttli  Oct. — Jii  nearly  every  line  in  the  paper 
industry,  September  was  the  best  montli  experienced 
for  many  moons.  And  it  may  confidently  be  predicted 
that  October  will  prove  to  have  been  a  very  u^ood  deal 
better,  all  along  the  line  than  September.  The  im- 
provement, in  the  whole  paper  situation,  which  has  been 
chronicled  in  these  columns  for  sevei'al  weeks  now,  con- 
tinues ^\•itllout  any  sig'n  of  aliatement.  Tt  is  just  that 
qualil\'  and  calibre  of  improvement  which  men  of  wis- 
dom most  desire — after  a  period  of  more  or  less  pro- 
longed and  acute  depression — a  gradual  and  jirogres- 
sive,  not  a  fast  and  furious,  improvement.  In  nearly 
all  lines,  business  is  betting  better  from  week  to  we"k. 
And,  according  to  wholesalers  with  whom  the  writer 
has  talked  the  betterment  exhibits  all  the  hall-marks 
which  predicate  a  still  moi'e  jironounced  bu.'jiness  ac- 
tivity for  the  opening  of  next  year.  Nearly  all  grades 
of  paper  are  moving  bettei-.  Nearly  all  mills  ai-e  in- 
creasing their  output,  on  a  gi-aduated  scale,  from  month 
to  month.  Stocks  in  the  hands  of  consumers  and  in 
warehouses  alike  had  been  allowed  to  become  abnorm- 
ally depleted,  and  among  both  jobbei-s  and  consumers 
buying,  until  within  the  last  couple  of  months  or  so, 
had  been  of  a  very  discouragingly  and  |)ersistently 
"hand-to-mouth"  kind.  Now  stock.s  are  being 
replenished.  And  when  they  have  been  replenished,  it 
appears  almost  certain  (if  one  has  regard  to  the  almost 
unanimous  predictions  of  men  prominent  in  various  de- 
partments of  the  industry)  a  continuance  of  improved 
general  conditions  in  the  industry  will  maintain  and 
expand  jtroduction  and  distribution  both.  Of  course, 
one  does  not  find  jirecisely  the  same  degree  or  the  same 
kind,  of  optimism  pi'evailing  either  among  all  branches 
of  the  trade  or  among  all  representatives  of  the  indus- 
dustry  with  whom  one  discusses  the  question  of  condi- 
tions. l)ut  the  writer  has  yet  to  meet  either  a  repre- 
sentative manufacturer  or  a  representative  wholesaler 
who  does  not  recognize  that  condition.s,  as  they  exist  at 
this  moment,  are  symptomatic  and  significant  of  a  sub- 
stantial recovery — and  a  recovery  of  the  i*ight  stamp — 
from  the  depression  which  marked  the  first  two  thirds 
of  the  year. 

Kight  here,  there  is  one  nuitter  which  may  he  men- 
tioned, as  it  is  one  which  paper  men  are  constantly  em- 
phasizing in  talking  with  the  writer.  That  is  what 
they  term  the  high  cost  of  printing.  They  point  out 
that,  if  printing  prices  were  to  take  a  slight  journey  on 
the  toboggan,  the  result  would  pretty  s|)eedily  be  that 
there  would  be  a  distinct  increase  in  paper  buying. 
Rut  it  seems  to  be  pretty  generally  apprehended  that, 
.should  the  .striking  printers  in  Toronto  and  elsewhere 
get  their  way.  jirinting  iirices  would  not  take  the  de- 
sired tumble. 

PT^LPWOOl).— It  is  now  quite  certain  that,  although 
one  or  two  companies  are  taking  out  quite  a  bit  of 
wood,  the  present  season  is  going  to  lie  one  of  unu.sual 
quietness  in  logging  operations.  Vet  by  reason  of  the 
greatly  cui-tailed  wages  of  the  men  in  liie  woods,  ])ulp- 
wood  concerns  now  have  the  chance  of  conducting  such 
operations  at  a  good  deal  less  than  half  of  their  cost  a 


year  ago.  For,  in  addition  to  lower  wages,  they  now 
have  the  advantage,  oAving  to  the  limited  scope  of  cut- 
ting, hauling  and  driving  operations  generally,  of  com- 
manding far  more  efficient  as  well  as  more  al)undant 
help. 

PULP. — The  pulp  market,  as  a  whole  continues  quiet, 
though  with  some  symptoms  of  an  increase  in  demand 
— and,  in  some  lines,  a  marked  increa.se.  Prices  are 
.somewhat  variable.  The  writer  was  told  this  week,  by 
a  high  authority  on  the  whole  pul])  situation,  that  the 
demand  for  easy  bleaching  and  strong  sulphite  is  still 
very  far  from  what  it  should  be.  This  he  attributed 
to  the  competition  from  Sweden  and  Gernuiny  which, 
be  said,  constituted  a  very  serious  handicap  to  concerns 
manufacturing  these  grades.  Not  until  |)ulp  from  these 
foreign  sources  disappears  from  the  market  will  pulp 
conditions  on  this  continent  be  as  they  should.  How- 
ever, should  the  consumption  of  pulp  in  Europe  experi- 
ence a  revival — as  it  is  anticipated,  in  some  quarters, 
that  it  may  likely  do  in  the  near  future — the  situation 
would  be  altered  materially  for  the  better.  On  the 
whole,  there  has  been  some  im[)rovement  in  market 
conditions  for  pulp,  and  a  further  improvement  is  look- 
ed for.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  demand  for 
strong  bleached  which  is  on  the  way  to  what  can  be  de- 
scribed as  good.  Easy  bleaching  is  about  .t.')7  to  $60  at 
the  mill;  strong  sulphite  around  ^6Q  at  the  mill. 
Bleached  is  in  good  demand  at  4  cents  a  lb.  at  the  mill. 

NEWSPRINT.— The  demand  for  newsprint  will  be 
undoubtedly  stimulated  by  the  forthcoming  Dominion 
general  election.  For  already  there  are  .signs  that  all 
the  varied  literature,  which  accompanies,  and  forms 
part  of  a  Dominion-wide  campaign  of  appeal  to  the 
people  will  make  large  demands  on  the  newsprint 
branch  of  the  indu.stry.  Thus  far,  the  Government  side 
is  the  one  which  appeals  to  be  the  best  customer.  In 
Toronto,  for  example,  the  bill-hoards  are  largely  oc- 
cupied with  enormous  pictorial  po.sters,  al  of  them,  in 
varied  language  and  design,  imparting  the  information 
that  "Meighen  Will  Lead  Us  Through." 

FINE  PAPERS.— The  market  for  fine  papers  eon- 
tniues  to  improve.  This  improvement  i.s  likely  to  be 
rapidly  accentuated  if  some  buyers  get  it  firmly  into 
their  heads  that  no  recession  of  prices  is  to  be  looked 
for,  but  that,  on  the  contrary  any  price-revision  is  like- 
ly to  be  upward  rather  than  downward. 

MANUFACTURlNti  STATIONERY.- The  past  few 
weeks  have  witnessed  quite  a  considerable  change  for 
the  better  in  the  manufacturing  stationery  sitiration. 
Indications  are  that  from  now  on  there  will  be  consider- 
able activitv  in  this  line. 

WRAPPING  PAPEH.-Tliere  has  been  a  marked  im- 
lirovement  in  the  demand  for  wrapping  pai)er  of  nearly 
all  kinds  in  the  larst  few  weeks  and  this  continues  to  be 
maintained.  The  prospects  for  kraft  are  extremely 
bright. 

TOILETS  AND  TISSUES.— The  business  in  toilets 
and  tissues  continues  satisfactory  with  plenty  of  orders 
in  hand  and  jirospects  in  .sight,  so  one  manufacturer. 
whose  mills  are  working  to  capacity,  told  the  writer 
this  week. 
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WAST  10  PAPER. — Tlie  increased  demaud  lor  waste 
paper,  which  lias  recently  been  uoted,  continues  and 
^hows  signs  of  expansion. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  Oct.  29. —  (Special  Corresijondence) — The 
news  that  the  pi-oposed  country-wide  raili-oad  strike  liad 
been  definitely  called  off  was  received  with  mueli  elation 
by  members  of  llie  paper  trade,  and  has  made  for  a 
distinctly  i'iriiicr  iiiarkcl  iiii(h'rtone.  There  is  little  doubt 
but  tlud  tlie  sa<it;iii!i'  of  (U'liuind  whicli  paper  mills  liave 
experienced  foi'  their  product  dui'in^'  the  past  few  days 
was  almost  entirely  due  to  tlie  contemplated  walkiiut  of 
railway  employes,  and  now  tliat  tlie  dan<icr  of  a  railroad 
I  ie-up  "is  past,  buyinj?  of  paper  by  consumers  and  joljbers 
is  beinfj  resumed  in  more  aetive  fashion.  Moreover,  in- 
dications are  tliat  mo.st  users  of  paper  will  now  take  up 
the  absorption  of  sujiplies  where  they  left  off  a  few  days 
afi'o  in  fear  that  should  the  strike  go  into  effect  ship- 
ments from  mill  centres  would  be  greatly  delayed  in 
ti-ansit.  Sentiment  throughout  business  circles  has  been 
all  along  that  the  strike  would  not  be  instituted,  and  yet 
the  possibility  that  it  would,  cause  a  large  number  of 
consumers  aiid  dealers  to  iio.stpone  placing  orders  for 
paper,  as  well  as  various  other  manufactured  commodi- 
ties, witii  mills,  thus  leading  to  a  general  slowing  U])  of 
business  recently. 

An  apt  illustration  of  the  marked  improvement  in 
the  paper  industry  of  the  United  States  within  the  past 
several  months  is  to  be  had  in  the  report  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  for  September,  wliicli  sliows  tliat  sub- 
stantially more  paper  was  produced  by  mills  in  this 
country  it)  that  month  than  during  any  month  so  far 
this  year.  The  total  production  of  all  grades  of  paper 
and  paper  board  in  September  was  477,826  net  tons, 
wliich  is  some  :)0,0()0  tons  in  excess  of  the  August  out- 
j)ut  of  442,.519  tons,  and  which  in  turn  was  the  record 
production  for  any  month  of  1921,  the  next  nearest 
niontli  being  March,  wlien  440,777  tons  were  produced. 
When  it  is  considered  that  production  almost  .steadily 
declined  from  last  March  on  until  it  went  down  to  370,- 
4'24  tons  ill  July,  it  can  be  readily  appreciated  liow  man- 
ufacturing operations  have  increased  during  the  last 
two  or  three  mouths.  It  is  also  ((uite  significant  that 
shipments  out  of  mills  in  September  were  larger  than 
mills'  output,  aggregating  489,128  net  tons  of  all  grades 
or  11,202  tons  over  the  production,  and  that  mill  slocks 
underwent  a  considerable  decline  during  the  month, 
amounting  to  2G2,807  tons  at  the  end  of  September  as 
compared  with  274,009  tons  at  the  beginning  of  tiie 
month.  These  figures  sliow  that  i)aper  mills  are  jiro- 
dueing  at  a  much  larger  rate  at  present  than  at  anytime 
this  year  and  that  they  are  not  alone  .shipping  out  all  of 
tiie  current  production  but  also  a  good  |)art  of  their 
stored  stocks. 

Newsjiriiit  is  meeting  with  a  crusistent  demand,  and, 
as  p:eviously  noted,  consumiition  is  steadily  on  the  rise. 
Advertising  in  newspapers  is  increasing  at  a  very  notice- 
able rate,  which  means  tliat  iniblishers  are  necessarily 
enlarging  the  size  of  their  payiers  and  thus  using  uun-e 
newsprint.  Some  of  the  New  York  newspajiers  are  nni- 
iiing  in  ]>art  on  foreign  j)aper,  but  it  is  l)ecoming  noth- 
ing unusual  ftu'  ))ublisliers  to  come  into  the  open  market 
to  purchase  considei'able  tonnage  to  augment  their  sup- 
plies; business  in  spot  shipments  of  ]n'iiit  paper  show- 
ing im])rovement  almost  very  day.  Circulation  of  news- 
jiapers  is  increasing,  as  is  usually  the  ease  at  this  time 
of  the  \-ear.     An   interesting  statement   in   this  coniiec- 


ticin  made  by  Stanley  Claipie,  managing  director  of  the 
Audit  iJiiicau  oi'  Circulation,  at  the  annual  convention 
of  tliat  organization  this  week  in  Clucago,  is  tliat  Am- 
erican newspapers  have  gained  100  per  cent  in  circula- 
tion and  tlie  volume  of  advertising  has  increa.sed  propor- 
tionately within  the  la.st  seven  years.  Tliis  .statement  is 
something  for  manufacturei-s  of  newsprint  to  ponder 
over.  It  means  tiuit  in  the  comparatively  sJMM't  space 
of  time  of  seven  yeas  that  the  cc))isum])tion  of  ])rint 
paper  liy  I'nited  States  pul)lishers  has  not  doul)]ed  l)ut 
luis  at  least  ti'ipled.  because  along  with  a  100  pei-  cent 
increase  in  circulation  i.s  a  sinular  jump  in  advertising, 
thus  necessitating  that  i)ul)lislicrs  print  twii-e  as  large 
l)ape!'s  and  double  the  number  <d'  copies. 

Fine  papers  arc  moving  in  better  volume,  and  most 
mills  are  graduall\-  liquidating  su:plus  stocks,  which 
makes  for  a  much  stronger  teciinical  market  condition. 
Jobbers  are  buying  not  alone  to  fill  customers'  orders 
but  also  to  augment  their  low  stocks,  and  i)rices  en  all 
gi-ades  of  writing  and  bond  jiapers  evince  an  upward 
tendency.  In  fact,  mills  in  f;equent  ca.ses  are  falling 
l)ack  somewhat  in  deliveries,  indicating  that  they  are 
getting  more  business  than  they  can  immediately  cope 
with.  The  rise  in  raw  material  costs  is  a  factor  having 
considerable  to  do  with  quotations  on  fine  papers,  and 
manufacturers  are  becoming  extremely  cautious  about 
naming  prices  on  forward  deliveries. 

Book  pape:  s  are  holding  firm  in  price  and  are  in  good 
demand.  There  is  some  mill  ca|)acity  .still  to  be  taken 
u|i,  but  tlie  average  book  paper  mill  is  today  running  at 
a  fair  rate  of  full  ]n-oduction  and  is  shipping  out  jn-actic- 
ally  all  the  pajjcr  being  made.  Machine  finished  book 
is  bringing  around  6.50  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York, 
super  a  quarter  to  a  half  cent  above  this  price,  and  coat- 
ed and  enameled  from  9  cents  a  pound  upwards. 

Wrap])ings  are  in  steady  call  and  (piotably  fii-m.  Tis- 
sues are  moving  in  a  regular  way  and  at  maintained 
((uotations.  Boards  are  in  increasing  demand.  Plain 
chip  and  news  boards  are  finding  a  ready  market  among 
set-up  paper  box  manufacturers,  wliile  corrugating  and 
folding  box  boards  net  oidy  are  moving  actively  but 
are  repeatedly  advancing  in  p:  ice. 

GROUND  WOOD.— Mechanical  wood  pulp  is  in 
steady  demand,  and  wliile  business  shows  a  slow  though 
consistent  growtli  and  prices  incline  decidedl\'  upward. 
no  market  changes  of  importance  liave  occuri'ed  thi.s 
week.  Consumers  are  buying  at  around  ^'H)  per  ten  f. 
0.1).  producing  plants,  with  now  and  then  sales  repoi-t- 
ed  at  several  dollars  in  excess  of  this  figure,  and,  on  the 
otlier  hand,  with  consumers  situated  a  far  ways  off  from 
gi-imliug  mills  said  to  be  obtaining  scmie  suppl\-  at  under 
$30.  Most  jiroducers  are  gaging  their  f.o.b.  shipidng 
point  quotations  to  figure  out  between  $38  and  $40  a 
ton  delivered,  and  seem  to  be  having  ihi  trmible  getting 
these  prices. 

CHEMICAL  PI'LP.— Inquiry  for  chemical  pulp  has 
bioadened  somewhat  since  the  railroad  strike  was  de- 
clared off,  and  the  market  appears  to  be  Ix'comiug  live- 
lier. Paper  manufacturers  ccntinue  to  buy  mainly  to 
cover  direct  requirements,  but  the  fai-t  that  consumers 
in  general  are  in  need  of  larger  tonnage  of  jmlp  than 
in  a  long  time  obviously  makes  for  iini)rovement  in  busi- 
ness, while  some  are  also  looking  ahead  far  enough  to 
place  s(  nie  orders  for  forward  deliveries. 

Foreign  inilj^  show  a  stiffening  tendency,  which  is 
conunonly  the  case  as  winter  ai)i)roaclies  and  shipments 
through  the  Baltic  Sea  are  held  uj).  Sales  of  high  grade 
Swedish  kraft  pulp  liave  been  reported  at  3  cents  per 
lionnd     ex  the  dock   New   York,   which   although   a  bit 
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TRADE-nARK- 

RC6l5TEt?ED 

SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland.  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

— ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union^  Helsingf  ors^  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood   Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finlemd,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown   and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to   our  qualities  and  prices! 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  CHICAGO  OFFICE: 

18  East  41st  Street.  1932  Conway  Building. 

Telephone  :  Murray  Hill  4246-47  Telephone:  Main  1770-71. 

INQUIRIES  SOLICITED  : 
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above  the  prices  ((uoted  on  the  usual  run  of  Scandina- 
vian kraft,  tends  to  sti'enf-then  quotations  generally  on 
foreign  kraft  i)uli).  Some  (lualities  of  imported  kraft 
are  available  down  to  2.50  cents  ex  dock,  but  a  more  aver- 
age market  level  today  is  2.75  cents.  Bleached  sulphite 
is  moving  freely,  with  domestic  and  Canadian  producers 
of  No.  1  bleached  receiving  4.25  cents  a  pound  f.o.b. 
producing  mills,  and  with  importers  quoting  around  4 
cents  on  the  dock  for  No.  1  pulp.  News  grade  sulphite 
is  steady  at  from  2.50  cents  upward,  and  easy  bleach- 
ing sulphite  is  .selling  freely  at  from  3  cents  a  pound  up 
to  3.25  cents. 

RAOS. — J5usiness  in  i)aperniakiug  rags  has  been  a 
little  (piieter  this  week,  owing  to  mills  luilding  back  in 
buying  i)ending  the  outcome  of  the  proposed  railway 
strike,  but  prices  have  clianged  but  slightly,  if  at  all. 
Dealers  in  New  York  are  as  bullishly  inclined  as  form- 
erly and  are  not  pressing  matters,  asserting  that  sup- 
plies are  coming  in  from  collection  sources  in  small 
amounts  and  of  poor  (luality.  Roofing  rags  have  sold 
to  felt  i)apcr  mills  at  1.25  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York 
for  No.  1  ])acking,  and  at  around  1.15  cents  for  mixed 
satinets,  while  reports  from  the  Middle  West  say  that 
dealers  there  have  obtained  up  to  1.50  cents  at  shipping 
points  for-  No.  1  roofing  stock.  Old  whites  are  firm  in 
pi  ice,  and  dealers  quote  ().25  cents  and  more  f.o.b.  New 
York  for  No.  1  repacked  and  around  5.75  cents  for  No. 
1  miscellaneous  xVlutcs.  Old  thirds  and  blues  are  held 
for  2.25  cents  at  shipi)iug  jioints  for  repacked  material 
and  from  1.50  cents  ujjward  for  rough  thirds.  New  cut- 
tings of  all  kinds  are  fiimly  quoted,  with  No.  1  white 
shirt  cuttings  held  for  10.50  cents  per  pound  and  higher. 

PAPER  STOCK. — Demand  for  old  jmper  also  has 
sagged  to  an  extent  during  the  past  few  days,  and  prices 
on  some  grades  have  eased  off  slightly,  but  the  equili- 
brium of  the  market  is  well  maintained  anil  packers  are 
not  rushing  to  sell  goods.  On  the  conti'ary,  most  deal- 
eis  claim  to  have  but  light  holdings,  and  are  waiting  for 
demand  to  pick  up.  Prices  named  by  leading  New  York 
concerns  range  about  as  follows  on  the  principal  grades, 
f.o.b.  this  city :  No.  1  hard  white  shavings,  3.90  cents  a 
pound ;  No.  1  soft  white  shavings,  3.50  cents ;  ledger 
stock,  1.75  cents;  heavy  books  and  magazines,  1.55  cents; 
old  No.  1  manilas,  1.10  cents;  overissue  newspapers,  90 
cents  a  hundred  pounds;  folded  news,  70  cents,  and 
mixed  paper,  55  cents. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAOGING.— Old  manila  roi)e  is 
moving  freely  at  a  iirice  basis  of  close  to  4.75  cents  a 
pound  at  dealers'  shii)|)ing  ])oints.  Old  bagging  is  firm- 
ing in  tone  and  is  now  bringing  90  cents  to  $1  jier  Imn- 
dred  pounds  for  No.  ]  scrap  bagging,  and  ai'ound  75 
cents  a  hundred  for  rcofing  bagging. 


DIRECTION  OF  FIBERS  AFFECTS  STRENGTH  OF 
FIBER  BOXES. 

The  direction  in  which  the  libers  run  in  fiber-board 
boxes  has  been  found  to  have  considerable  effect  upon 
the  serviceability  of  the  boxes.  Fiber  board  does  not 
tear  as  easily  across  the  grain  as  with  the  grain  ;  it  may 
have  two  or  three  times  as  much  strength  in  one  direc- 
tion as  in  the  other,  the  difference  varying  with  manu- 
facturing conditions.  This  excess  strength  may  be  ad- 
vantageouslj-  used  to  reinforce  the  weakest  points  of 
the  box  and  so  produce  a  better  balanced  construction. 

The  weakest  parts  of  fiber  boxes  are  the  scores,  or 
folds  forming  the  edges  of  the  box.  It  is  impossible 
to  have  the  fibers  running  perpendicular  to  every 
score,  but  usually  they  miglit  be  made  to  run  perpendi- 
cular to  the  scores  which  receive  the  hardest  punish- 
ment, or  which  tend  to  break  open  first.  The  location 
of  the  scores  most  liable  to  failure,  of  course,  varies 
with  the  shape  of  the  box  and  the  nature  of  the  eon- 
tents,  and  can  best  l)e  determined  by  test.  The  follow- 
ing comments  and  deduct  ions  are  for  boxes  whose  depth 
is  less  than  their  width. 

In  tests  at  the  U.S.  Poorest  Products  Laboratory,  on 
fiber  boxes,  some  packed  with  two  dozen  No.  2  food 
cans,  and  some  witli  four  dozen  tall-sized  milk  cans, 
it  was  found  tJuit  the  first  break  nearly  always  occur- 
red in  the  horizontal  end  scores.  By  making  up  the 
boxes  so  that  the  fibers  ran  vertically  instead  of  hori- 
zontally in  the  sides  and  ends,  the  first  break  througli- 
out  the  length  of  a  horizontal  eiul  score  was  retarded 
about  85  per  cent.  Through  the  sanu^  change,  the  liori- 
zontal  side  scores,  whicli  received  the  next  hardest 
punishment,  w^ere  strengthened  so  that  the  first  break 
never  occurred  in  them. 

The  gain  in  strength  of  the  horizontal  scores  was.  of 
course,  accompanied  by  a  weakening  of  the  vertical 
scores.  But  since  the  upright  scores  do  not  ordinarily 
receive  as  great  stress  as  the  horizontal  scores,  and  in 
these  perpendicular  tests  were  not  as  likely  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  sharp  edges  of  the  cans,  they  were  able 
to  stand  a  reduction  in  strength  and  .vet  not  become  the 
point  of  first  failure. 


PINE  STAND  GROWS  1000  FEET  A  YEAR. 
Two  acres  of  white  pine,  nt'ar  Kecnc,  N.  II..  were  sold 
three  or  four  year.s  ago,  before  the  war  prices,  for  $2,000 
on  the  stump.  The  total  stand  was  254  cords,  which 
equals  170.000  lioard  feet,  or  an  average  of  85,000  feet 
per  acre.  The  trees  were  from  80  to  85  years  old:  so 
the  per  annum  growth  on  each  acre  was  about  1,000 
feet  and  the  gi-oss  r(>turns  about  $12.00  per  acre  per 
annum. 
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EDITORIAL 


IN  FLANDERS'  FIELDS. 
In  Flauders'  fields,  the  poppies  blow 

Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row 
That  mark  our  place ;  and  in  the  sky 

The  larks,  still  bravely  singing,  fly. 
Scarce  heard  amid  the  guns  below. 

We  are  the  dead.     Short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunset  glow, 

Loved  and  were  loved,  and  now  we  lie 

In  Flanders'  fields. 
Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe ! 

To  you,  from  failing  hands,  we  throw 
The  torch.     Be  yours  to  lift  it  high ! 

If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies  blow 

In  Flanders'  fields. 

LT.-COL.  JOHN  McCRAE. 
France,  1917. 


NOVEMBER  ELEVENTH. 
Remember  the  sacrifices  that  made  Peace  possible. 
Pray  for  the  conference  that  can  make  Peace  _per- 
manent. 


GET  THE  CLASSES  GOING. 

Tliere  seems  to  be  a  tendency  for  pulp  and  iiaper 
mill  communities  to  delay  the  organization  of  classes 
until  the  whole  text  book,  or,  at  least,  the  third  volume 
is  available.  This  is  a  mistake.  The  men  W/iio  need  the 
course  most  are  not  the  men  who  are  ready  to  begin 
their  study  with  the  actual  manufacturing  operations, 
but  those  who  have  not  liad  the  educational  foundation 
for  the  logical  analysis  of  a  manufacturing  problem  on 
the  only  sound  basis  of  .scientific  principles  and  with 
mathematical,  accurate  calculation.  The  two  volumes 
now  on  sale  provide  the  necessary  material  for  such  in- 
structicn.  Ami  right  here  a  word  miglit  be  said  re- 
garding the  character  of  this  material. 

The  Textbook  Committee  realised  that  manj'  of  the 
men  who  need  and  want  this  elementary  instruction  rc- 
(luire  careful  explanation  of  apparently  unimportant 
steps  in  the  reasoning  which  seem  a  bit  childish  to  a  col- 
lege graduate.  It  is  these  obscure  steps  that  so  often 
prove  stumbling  blocks  to  the  student,  and  give  the 
teacher  a  chance  to  be  of  service.  Furthermore,  it  Was 
necessary,  while  preparing  tlie  texts,  to  make  them  so 
clear  that  the  nuin  studying  at  Ikiuu',  witliout  a  teaclu^r. 
can  follow  and  understand  the  suhjcet  by  applying  him- 
self to  tlie  task.  Consequently,  the  Committee  engaged 
the  services  of  a  num  wlio,  having  spent  years  in  the 
preparation  and  presentation  cf  material  for  corres- 
IHindence  instruction  to  assist  in  editing  the  textbooks. 

AiKither  feature  tliat  luid  to  be  provided  for  is  the  use 
ol"  tlie  books  for  reference  purposes.     This  makes  ne- 


cessary the  inelusicn  of  some  material  tliat  is  not  strictly 
of  every  day  use,  but  which,  to  be  available,  should 
properly  be  included  witii  the  elementary  subjects. 

The  two  volumes  now  complete  contain  the  following 
subjects:  Arithmetic,  Elementary  Applied  Mathema- 
tics, How  to  Read  Drawings,  Elements  of  Physics,  Ele- 
ments of  Mechanics  and  Hydraulics,  Elementary  Elec- 
tricity and  Elements  of  Chemistry.  These  books  are 
ready,  why  not  use  them? 

Winter  is  coming  on,  and  the  long  evenings  can  not 
be  more  profitably  spent  than  in  stud}-.  There  are 
surely  from  ten  to  thirty  or  forty  men  in  every  mill 
towns  who  could  profit  by  a  systematic  study  of  these 
books.  They  should  be  studied  systematically,  progress- 
ing from  subject  to  subject,  as  progress  is  made  in 
school.  In  fact  it  is  school  to  those  who  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  previous  educational  opportunities.  It 
should  be  some  one's  happy  duty  in  each  mill  to  or- 
ganize such  classes  and  lend  a  word  of  encouragement 
and  advice  as  studies  progress. 

The  complete  course  in  mathematics  will  probably 
take  two  years,  giving  two  evenings  a  week.  Many  mill- 
and  laboratory  men  can  doubtless  pass  a  fair  examina- 
tion on  the  section  on  Arithmetic  and  could  at  once  begin 
in  a  more  advanced  class  in  the  Applied  Mathematics 
(mensuration,  etc.)  In  parallel  with  either,  the  section 
How  to  Read  Drawings  can  be  taken  up.  For  those 
who  have  completed  the  Applied  JIathematics,  or  can 
pass  an  examination  after  reviewing  it,  the  section  of 
Physics  can  be  studied.  Possibly  this  could  be  started 
in  parallel  with  the  second  half  of  the  Applications, 
depending  on  how  much  time  the  men  will  put  on  the 
work  at  home. 

Once  these  subjects  in  volume  1  are  mastered,  the 
work  in  volume  2  will  go  more  easily,  partly  because  of 
the  knowledge  obtained,  but  largely  from  the  attitude 
and  hal)it  of  studj".  In  fact,  this  is  really  the  most  im- 
portant benefit  of  studying — the  ability  to  concentrate 
mental  effort.  The  men  M-ho  get  ahead  ate  the  men  who 
think.  It  is  better  to  be  able  to  think  straight  than  to 
know.  One  can  only  know  from  his  own  or  another's 
experience;  a  new  .situation  or  problem  requires  tjhink- 
ing,  as  does  progress.  But  the  ability  to  think  requires 
tlu'  study  of  what  is  known. 

Tlie  best  that  is  known  about  pulp  and  paper  manu- 
facture is  embodied — not  embalmed — in  these  books.  It 
is  live,  friendly,  useful  material.  It  breathes  of  human 
experience  and  leads  to  wider  service  througli  the  most 
wonderful  product  that  man  has  invented.  Surely  the 
study  of  such  is  worth  while.  The  treatment  is  purposely 
broad.     To  limit  it  to  a  mere  de.seription  of  movements 
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or  specification  of  apparatus  would  be  to  make  the 
student  a  mere  maehine.  The  object  of  the  Committee 
is  to  make  the  readers  and  students  broader,  better,  men. 


SCIENCE  AT  WORK. 


Tile  people  of  (Jajiada  may  well  leani  a  lesson  on  the 
subject  of  what  organized  science  can  do  for  an  industry 
by  pondering  the  following  quotation  of  Mr.  Sidney  D. 
Wells  regarding  the  work  of  the  Forest  Products  Labor- 
atory at  Madison,  Wis.  Mr.  Wells  has,  himself,  made  a 
number  of  impoitant  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of 
pulp  and  ])aper  making  materials  and  processes.  Canada 
is  rehilivcly  much  more  depejident  than  is  the  United 
States  oil  the  wood  using  industries  for  the  country's 
l)rosperity  and  the  continued  employment  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  work  in  forest  products  can,  however,  be 
largely  i)aral]eled  by  research  in  connection  with  min- 
erals, fisheries,  agriculture  and  such  industries  as  are 
not  based  on  indigenous  raw  materials,  but  which  must 
necessarily  be  maintained  in  an  efficient  state  oi  pro- 
ductivity in  order  that  a  balance  of  opportunities  for 
emjiloyment  of  our  whole  population  be  afforded,  and 
in  order  that  local  requirements  shall  not  he  entirely 
dependent  on  imported  goods. 

"The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  is  at  Madison," 
said  Mr.  Wells,  speaking  b.efore  the  Noi'th-We.stern  Sec- 
tion of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Superinten- 
dents' Association,  "to  serve  your  needs  and  as  the 
margin  between  the  cost  of  raw  material  and  price  of 
finished  product  becomes  narrower  the  only  alternative 
is  to  produce  more  i)roduet  with  the  same  or  smaller 
amounts  of  raw  material.  This  will  involve  painstaking 
work  ill  studying  wliere  losses  occur  and  how  they  may 
be  avoided,  and  the  superintendent  with  the  i-esponsibili- 
ty  of  maximum  production  and  the  highest  quality  con- 
sistent therewith  cannot  devote  his  attention  to  these 
details  without  the  danger  of  curtailment  of  production. 
"The  logical  method  of  doing  this  is  by  delegating  it 
t(i  an  organization  such  as  ours  whose  object  is  to  per- 
form this  particular  function.  An  example  of  some  work 
we  have  done  along  this  line  is  the  studies  on  the  cause 
and  prevention  of  decay  in  wood  and  pulp  which  was 
started  through  Dr.  Kress's  efforts,  carried  on  with  the 
support  of  the  paper  manufacturers,  and  encouraged  by 
your  sympathy.  The  work  has  led  to  what  we  believe 
are  some  very  effective  methods  for  reducing  the  loss. 
Another  study  much  less  in  magnitude  but  of  consider- 
ahle  interest  and  importance  is  that  of  the  losses  on  the 
paper  maehine.  I  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  study- 
ing such  losses  on  one  of  the  book  and  news  machines  of 
a  mill  in  a  neighboring  state.  In  times  past  if  30  per 
cent  of  the  material  added  to  the  beater  ran  down  the 
rivcu'  it  did  not  cause  very  much  worrj'  because  pulp 
was  elu>ap.  In  fact,  few  attem])ts  were  made  to  ascer- 
tain wliere  the  loss  occurred  or  what  it  was.  Tlie  situa- 
tion is  now  considerably  diffeieiit  and  the  manager  of 
tlie  mill  referred  to  wanted  to  know.  1  was  there  two 
weeks  and  measured  the  volume  of  water  being  wasted 


from  the  paper  macliine,  the  amount  of  fiber,  clay,  and 
soluble  material  therein  and  such  other  points  as  were 
related  to  the  problem  throughout  a  period  of  eight 
operating  daiys.  The  figures  obtained  were  very  interest- 
ing and  I  shall  give  them  briefly: 

Unac- 
To  sewer  counted 

Fiber  tons      In  paper      Insol.         Sol.  for 

Sulphite 45 

Book    Stock 41 

Shavings 18Vi 

GroiuitUvood 200 

tons         tons  tons         tons 

304^  254  38%  C  C 

Clay 41  27  14 

Alum    size   silicate    ..     10%  4  %  7  1 

356  285  53  13  7 

"It  was  found  that  even  the  fact  that  measurements 
were  being  made  seemed  to  reduce  the  amoinit  of  loss 
and  as  a  result  of  the  .study  changes  are  being  made 
wliieh  will  effect  very  material  savings.  As  1  have  in- 
timated, the  first  step  towards  reduction  of  loss  is  to 
find  out  where  it  is  and  how  much.  It  is  then  easy  to 
convince  those  directly  in  charge  of  operation  and  also 
the  powers  that  be  that  possible  inconvenience  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  expense  is  worth  while. 

' '  I  have  given  a  couple  of  instances  to  illustrate  liow 
our  laboratory  can  serve  and  could  give  you  many  more. 
We  arc  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  serve  wherever  pos- 
sible and  also  welconu^  and  need  your  advice  to  keep  us 
infiiinietl  of  the  most  vital  problems  and  the  benefits  of 
your  experience  that  we  may  always  work  within  the 
realms  of  praetieability.  1  trust  we  can  continue  to 
count  on  your  eo-operation  with  which  I  am  sure  we  can 
render  a  great  service."' 

Canada  has  a  similar  institution.  It  can  best  .serve  by 
having  continued  interest  on  the  iiart  of  wood  using  in- 
dustries, and  adequate  sujipnit  from  the  Government. 


COBWEBS. 

There  is  a  good  suggestion  in  the  notes  from  our  Lon- 
don correspondent  to  the  effect  that  the  Pulj)  and  l*a])er 
Association  .should  make  a  collection  of  literature  and 
specimens  of  historic  and  scientific  interest  to  the  Can- 
adian industry.  There  is  an  excellent  collection  of  spe- 
cimens at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories  in  Montreal. 
In  large  part  this  has  been  made  possible  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  Association  and  the  various  mills. 
More  could  be  done,  no  doubt,  in  regard  to  the  liter- 
ature and  the  Association  could  well  assist  such  a  move- 
ment. 


No  one  can  make  a  fool  of  you  unless  you  supply  the 
material. 


A  particularly  good  workman  always  seems  to  have 
a  particularly  good  job. 


"The  best  time  to  hold  on  is  when  you  reach  the  point 
where  the  average  fellow  would  quit." 
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Oat  Hulls  for  Straw  Board  and  Paper  Pulp 

By  S.  D.  Wellij,  Engineer  in  Forest  Products,  Forest 
Products  Laboratory,  Madison,  Wis. 


Introduction. 

Ill  tbc  |>rc|i;i ration  of  oats  for  oat  meal,  rolled  oats, 
aud  otlier  cereal  ])roducts  it  is  necessary  to  remove  the 
outer  shell  or  hull.  The  meat  or  groat  of  the  oat  i.'^  then 
carried  on  to  the  nest  step  but  the  hull  is  largely  a 
waste  product  and  it  has  only  been  found  possible  to 
utilize  but  a  small  part  of  the  quantity  available  as 
roughage  in  prepared  feeds  and  similar  products. 
Large  amounts  have  been  used  for  fuel  with  rather  un- 
satisfactory results.  The  tonnage  of  oat  hulls  that 
mu.st  be  disposed  of  is  considerable  and  has  been  esti- 
mated by  persons  acquainted  with  the  situation  to 
amount  to  over  1500  tons  daily.  Of  this  amount  cer- 
tain mills  contribute  a  very  large  portion  amounting 
in  certain  instances  to  over  200  tons  daily.  In  consid- 
ering means  for  the  utilization  of  this  material  the 
paper  industry  offers  a  most  promising  outlet,  especi- 
ally when  it  is  considered  that  the  problem  of  collection 
has  already  been  taken  care  of  by  the  miller,  and  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  undertook  a  series  of  paper 
iiuiking  studies  on  the  material  early  in  the  .vear  with 
the  financial  assistance  of  the  Quaker  Oats  Company. 
Raw  Materials. 

The  material  worked  on  consisted  of  the  oat  hulls 
I'cmoved  from  the  groat  by  a  special  milling  process 
which  has  practically  no  grinding  action.  Some  were 
obtained  without  any  additional  treatment  while  a  por- 
tion of  the  material  was  sci'cened  to  remove  dust,  par- 
ticles of  the  fine  filaments  from  the  groat,  and  other 
material  obtained  in  the  process.  Screening  the  ma- 
terial is  advisable  on  account  of  the  food  value  of  the 
fine  material  removed,  its  utter  worthlessness  for  paper 
making  purposes,  and  the  trouble  occasioned  in  wash- 
ing the  cooked  hulls  later  on  in  the  jirocess  if  much  fine 
material  is  present.  Orouiul  oat  luiUs  were  also  tried 
but  found  to  be  entirely  unsuitable  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  uniform  circulation  of  the  cook- 
ing licpiors  during  digestion  and  in  the  subsequent 
washing  of  tbe  |iulp. 

Cooking  Tests. 

Rotary  autoclaves  heated  with  burners  were  used  in 
the  i)reliminary  cooks.  The  larger  cooks,  however, 
were  nuide  in  the  tumbling  digester  used  for  alkaline 
cooks  which  has  a  capacity  of  from  7.5  lbs  to  100  lbs. 
of  oat  hulls.  The  following  cooking  processes  or 
li()uors  were  used : 

Lime  (60%  CaO— 40%  MgO). 

Lime  (over  95%  CoO) 

Lime — sulphur 

"Sulphate"   (Oaustic  soda  and  sodium  sulphide). 

Local  Wisconsin  linu^  was  used  for  the  first  series  of 
lime  cooks  comjirising  cooks  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  10  and 
11.  This  lime  is  "Dolomitie"  in  character  and  con- 
tained two  parts  of  magnesium  oxide  for  every  three 
parts  of  calcium  oxide.  The  magnesium  oxide  present 
was  believed  to  be  inert  and  a  high  calcium  chemical 
lime,  such  as  is  used  in  causticizing  and  cooking  rags 
or  straw  was  used  for  cooks  12,  1.3,  15,  16.  18,  19,  20, 
21,  22,  23,  24.  25  and  26.     This  lime  tested  over  98  per 


*  A  comprehensive  discussion  on  the  Structure  of 
Cereal  Straws,  by  Prof.  F.  E.  Lloyd,  began  in  the  Pulp 
&  Paper  Magazine,  Sept.  15,  1921.  Reprints  are  25 
cents  each. 


cent  CaO  and  was  found  to  be  from  20  to  30  per  cent 
more  active  than  the  Wisconsin  lime. 

The  lime  .sulphur  cook  was  suggested  by  the  Drew- 
sen  patents  and  M-as  made  by  using  a  mixture  of  quick 
lime  and  sulphur.  The  results  were  very  unsatisfac- 
tory and  the  work  was  confined  to  one  autoclave  cook. 

The  sulphate  process  was  tried  in  making  cooks  3. 
14,  17,  24  and  27,  in  which  a  total  of  12  per  cent  of 
caustic  soda  and  sodium  sulphide  jier  100  pounds  of 
hulls  was  found  to  be  sufficient  to  reduce  the  material 
to  a  bleached  jiulp.  The  fibres  were  extremely  fine 
and  short  and  great  difficulty  was  experienced  in  wash- 
ing the  pulp  on  account  of  its  sJimey  water-holding 
qualities.  After  the  alkali  was  washed  out,  however, 
it  resembled  the  imported  straw  pulps  and  could  be 
used  for  the  same  purposes. 

Cook  17  was  tried  to  determine  the  character  of  the 
jiulp  obtained  luider  mild  cooking  coiulitions.  A  high 
yield  of  55  per  cent  was  obtained  but  the  pulp  was  un- 
evenly cooked  and  unsuitable  for  bleaching.  Difficulty 
was  also  experienced  in  washing.  Two  cooks  were 
made  in  which  the  straw  was  mixed  with  cotton  linters 
with  the  object  of  counteracting  the  exti'cme  softness 
and  fiuffine.ss  of  cotton  linters  with  the  hard  dense 
nature  of  the  straw  pulp.  Cook  24  wa.s  made  using  46 
pounds  of  oat  hulls  and  31.9  pounds  of  second  cut  cot- 
ton linters  and  a  yield  of  63  per  cent  was  obtained. 
The  grade  of  cotton  linters  used  would  give  a  yield  of 
about  80  j)er  cent  under  the  cooking  conditions  leaving 
a  yield  of  51  per  cent  for  the  oat  hulls.  Cook  27  was 
made  u.sing  74  pounds  of  oat  hulls  and  27.5  pounds  of 
cotton  hull  fibre  obtained  by  the  Segundo  process  of 
delinting  the  cotton  seed.  A  yield  of  58.3  per  cent  was 
obtained.  Segundo  fibre  cooked  under  the  coiulitions 
would  give  a  yield  of  75  per  cent  leaving  a  yield  of  52 
per  cent  for  the  oat  hulls.  The  products  obtained 
bleached  very  readily.  Kight  |)er  cent  of  bleaching 
powder  was  used  to  bleach  cook  24  and  5  per  cent  with 
cook  27.  The  softness  of  the  cotton  fibre  in  the  mix- 
ture made  it  possible  to  wash  without  difficulty  and 
it  seems  iirobable  that  an  outlet  for  the  material  might 
be  found  in  the  nmnufacture  of  book,  magazine  and 
similar  papers.  The  cooking  conditions  in  greater  de- 
tail are  given  in  Table  1. 

Paper  Making  Tests. 

The  material  obtained  from  the  variou.^i  cooks  was 
washed  and  beaten  to  what  was  thought  to  be  the  pro- 
per amount  and  then  run  over  the  combination  cylinder- 
fourdi-inier  paper  machine.  The  furnishes  of  the  vari- 
ous runs  are  indicated  in  Table  II.  In  general  the  lime 
cooks  were  wa.shed  one  hour  in  the  beaters  and  then 
brushed  lightly  for  a  second  hour.  When  run  over  the 
liaper  machine  the  stock  was  passed  through  a  Jordan 
which  gave  it  a  stiff  bru.shing  and  by  varying  the  de- 
gree to  which  the  iilug  was  .screwed  a  considerable  var- 
iation in  the  fineness  of  the  stock  was  obtained.  In 
the  runs  in  which  the  cylinder  machine  was  used  it  was 
found  that  the  stock  tended  to  settle  in  the  bottom  of 
the  cylinder  vat.  This  trouble  was  remedied,  however, 
by  placing  a  small  .shower  pipe  in  the  vat  and  with  a 
small  amount  of  water  sufficient  asritation  was  secured 
to  urevent  settling.  Cooks  6  to  22  were  run  over  the 
cylinder  portion  of  the  paper  machine  while  cooks  23 
to  to  26,  inclusive,  were  run  over  the  Fourdrinier  por- 
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TAHLE  1, 


Cook 
No. 


Flbrotia  taaterlal 
obarged   (B.D.W.) 


Chcnlo&l    iiaed  per 
100  Iba.    material 


Volume 


Mkall 


Oat  bulla       Straw 


Cotton 
llDtera 


Line 


RaOB 


Da. 3 


_oooklng  oooaomeil 
;  llqnor  ratio  of! 
.  per  100  comtlned; 

:  lbs.     ,c        ; 

I  tctal        1 


Tempor- 
atare 


KaxlBUK 

steam  pressure 


'FOQiids  ' 


Foands"         i^ounda 


"Tta 


Tbs 


"Tba 


"BiTi 


-»ir 


3 

2.4   1 

[ 



1 

1    9 

.2 

;  10.9 

1   40 

..  . 

160 

i-i 

76.0   1 

__  1 

-. 

I 

1   11 

.25 

:   3.75 

;   5e 

--  I 

144 

17 

76.0   . 

--  1 

__ 

! 

1    8 

,9 

;   2.96 

!   50 

Qo.£; 

135 

114 

46.0  : 

--   [ 

31.9 

[ 

1    9 

.0 

;   3.0 

!   60 

61.4- 

155 

27 

74.0   ; 

"  1 

27.6 

1   -- 

1    ' 

.0 

;   3,0 

J   30 

86.7  ! 

140 

2 

2.35  1 

--  ; 

-- 

16.0 

1  OaO 
■MdO 

10^ 

J-iulphar 
■  31.9 

48. 

8 

--  ! 

150 

1 

2.63  . 

16.0 

1 

47. 

6 

--  1 

150 

4 

2.00  1 

16.0 

1 

53. 

4 

•  ._  1 

136 

5 

2.00  ; 

15.0 

1 

&3. 

4 

—  1 

134 

6 

84.0   < 

16.0 

!  " 

I 

50. 

0 

--  I 

136 

7 

81.5  ; 

15.0 

I  " 

[ 

50. 

—  ; 

a 

86.2   ; 

GrouDd)  hQlla 

15.0 

1  " 

1 

50. 

—  . 

136 

9 

79.0   1 

16.0 

1  " 

! 

60 

--  1 

136 

10 

80.0  ; 

12.8 

I  " 

1 

60 

—  1 

11 

77.6   1 

10.0 

• 

50 

—  1 

12 

13 

82.6   1 
79.0   1 

10.6 
7.5 

■  High 

oalcl 

m 

urn  line 

50 
60 

"~  1 

136 

IS 

76.3   1 

12.6 

1   " 

..  ," 

" 

50. 

3 

--  [ 

16 

76.0   i 

Screened 

bulla 

12.5 

1   " 

»' 

" 

60 

""  I 

18 

67.4   1 

12.5 

1   " 

" 

" 

SO 

--  1 

135 
135 
160 

19 

75.0   ; 

10.6 

1   1 

" 

" 

50 

"  I 

20 

47.0   ' 

10.6 

1   ■ 

" 

" 

50 

""  1 

21 

64.0   1 

12.6 

J   " 

" 

50 

1 

22 

70.0   1 

12.6 

50 

135 

23 

69.0   1 

6.0 

12.5 

(   " 

" 

" 

50 

135 
136 

2e 

16.4   1 

2.6 

11.8 

I   " 

" 

■ 

48 

26 

78.4   1 

6.3 

11.6 

1   " 

" 

" 

50 

tress  lire         , 
attaiD-  ; 

ment   period  . 


■azLc'ici 

preasjre 

maintained 


Kleld. 


f/aQ.in 


Minutes 


MlDutea 


31 
31 
38 


54 
31 
29 
32 
31 
31 
32 
31 
31 
31 
31 
32 
35 
31 
31 
31 
75 
12 
31 
31 
32 


120 

90 
120 
106 
SOO 

210 

195 

UO 

135 

120 

90 

120 

90 

60 

90 

60 

46 

70 

45 

120 

120 

120 

105 

120 

120 

120 

160 


145 
300 
300 
390 
1036 

210 

240 
135 
120 
226 
315 
330 
360 
360 
420 
420 
420 
480 
480 
480 
480 
480 
240 
144 
480 
480 
480 


26 


56.3 
63.0 
58.3 


53.7 
66.7 


Mote;  BeglDQlng  with  Ccok  Ho.  12,  yielda  were  not  detemined  on  accou-it 
of  presence  of  conallerable  lime  residue  In  pulp  from  blow  pit.  Indica- 
tions point  to  70  per  cent  as  a  fair  average. 


tioii.  (Joiisiderable  difficulty  was  experieiicod  in  nm- 
iiiiig  the  sheet  on  account  of  the  fact  that  the  maeliine 
was  not  equipped  to  run  straw  board  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  add  10  per  cent  of  sulphate  or  kraft  pulp 
to  the  furnish  to  be  able  to  run  over  the  machine.  Cooks 
7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  15,  16  and  21,  were  run  with  10 
per  cent  kraft  pulp.  In  the  cook  20  old  newspapers 
were  used  instead  of  kraft  and  in  the  same  proportion. 
The  sheet,  however,  \yas  unsatisfatcon'.  In  cooks  18, 
19  and  22,  10  per  cent  raw  second  cut  cotton  linters 
were  used  with  promising  results  and  in  cooks  23,  2.5 
and  26,  7  per  cent  second  cut  cotton  linters  were  mixed 
with  the  hulls  before  cooking  and  given  the  same  treat- 
ment with  the  result  that  the  linters  were  hardened 
and  a  strongei'  sheet  was  obtained  than  with  the  raw 
linters.  The  appearance  of  the  .sheets  obtained  are  in- 
dicated in  Table  II  in  the  column  headed  "Condition  of 
Sheet." 

Strength  Tests. 

Strength  tests  on  tlic  more  promising  sheets  obtained 

are  given  in  Table  III.     The  results  obtained  indicate 

that  the  greate,st  factor  to  be  considered   in  utilizing 

oat  hulls  for  board  is  the  beater  treatment.     The  opti- 

TABLE 


mum  cooking  conditions  seems  to  be  between  11.6  and 
12..')  per  cent  of  CaO  with  a  temperature  of  not  over 
136  degrees  C  for  at  least  six  hours.  There  were 
numerous  cooks  made  under  these  conditions,  however, 
which  were  weak  and  unsatisfactory  on  account  of  un- 
favorable beater  treatment. 

The  run  made  from  cooks  25  and  26  showed  the  maxi- 
mum strength.  The  furnish  of  this  run  when  analyzed 
consisted  of  65  per  cent  oat  hull  pulp,  25  rye  straw  pulp 
ami  10  per  cent  cotton  linter  pulp.  The  straw  blended 
well  with  the  oat  hulls  and  seemed  to  give  results  su- 
perior to  what  can  be  obtained  from  either  adone. 
Corrugating  Tests. 

The  sheets  obtained  in  the  trial  runs  indicated  that 
satisfactory  results  could  be  expected  in  using  oat  hulls 
to  replace  straw  either  partially  or  wholly  in  the  manu- 
facture of  straw  board.  Samples  were  corrugated  bv 
llie  IMid-West  Box  Company  and  the  American  Can 
Company  anil  while  they  did  not  jiossess  all  the  stiff 
noss  of  the  regular  stock  the  coiulitions  under  which 
tlicy  were  run  through  the  corrugating  machines  was 
not  ecjually  advantageous  and  the  opinion  seemed  to 
be  general  that  it  was  only  a  matter  of  adjusting  a  few 

II. 
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details  in  the  manufacture  of  the  material  to  give  satis- 
factory results.  Samples  vpere  also  lined  with  sulphite 
paper  and  tried  for  cap  stock  at  the  Cedar  Rapids  plant 
of  tlie  Quaker  Oats  Company  with  very  satisfactory 
results  as  to  strengtli  and  grip  on  .shrinking  on  to  the 
tubular  fibre  containers. 

Mill  Runs. 

In  view  of  the  result.s  of  the  laboratory  runs  it  was 
decided  to  make  a  trial  of  oat  hulls  at  the  strawboard 
mill  of  the  Quaker  Oats  Company  at  Pekiu,  Illinois,  and 
about  30  tons  were  run  into  boards  of  variou.s  types 
the  week  of  June  15  and  18,  1921. 

The  mill  is  equipped  with  several  spherical  rotary 
boilers  14  feet  in  diameter,  hollander  type  beating  en- 
gines with  drum  washers,  .lordaii  refining  engines  cap- 
able of  being  used  either  in  tandem  oi-  parallel,  and  a 
68  inch  four  cylinder  board  machine  with  forty  dryers 
fitted  with  a  hot  air  drying  system. 
Cooking  Treatment. 

The  hulls  were  given  the  same  I'ooking  treatment 
used  on  the  straw  which  was  as  follows 

Lime  per  100  lbs.  bone  dry  hulls  15.4  lbs. 

(Testing  i)9%.  CaO) 

Volume  of  cooking  liquor  at  start  24  gallons 

per  100  lbs.  dry  hulls 

The  rotaries  were  loaded  in  the  forenoon  and  heated 
with  exhaust  steam  indicating  11  pounds  per  square 
inch  until  3:00  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  when  the  ex- 
haust steam  was  shut  off  and  live  steam  turned  on  and, 
by  mean.s  of  a  regulator,  a  pressure  at  the  rotaries  of 
21  pounds  per  square  inch  was  maintained.  These  con- 
ditions were  maintained  until  6:00  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing when  the  stcain  was  shut  off  and  the  rotaries 
emjitied  as  soon  as  space  was  ]n-ovided  for  their  con- 
tents some  time  in  the  forenoon. 

The  rotaries  held  a  charge  of  6-1/0  tons  of  straw  but 
it  was  found  that  fi-om  10  to  20  per  cent  more  oat  hulls 
cindd  be  charged  and  a  charge  of  a  mixture  of  6860 
pouiuls  of  air  dry  straw  and  8800  pounds  of  air  dry  oat 
hulls  was  charged  witliout  over-loading.  With  straw 
it  js  necessary  to  rotate  the  boiler  to  pack  the  straw  and 
take  off  the  cover  and  recharge  three  or  four  times  to 
make  a  eomiilete  charge  while  with  oat  hulls  it  could 
all  he  loaded  with  one  filling  and  with  oat  hull  straw 
mixtures  only  one  refilling  was  necessary.  Two  rot- 
aries of  oat  hulls,  f()\ir  rotaries  of  oat  hull  straw  mix- 
tures, and  one  rotary  of  15.100  pounds  of  oat  hulls  and 
and  1000  fiounds  of  second  cut  cotton  linters  air  dry 
weight  were  cooked. 


Washing  Treatment. 

The  cooked  oat  hulls  and  oat  hull  and  straw  mixtures 
were  allowed  to  stand  in  a  pile  as  long  as  possible  but 
on  account  of  lack  of  time  the  average  time  in  the  pile 
was  not  more  than  24  hours.  They  were  then  given 
a  washing  treatment  of  3-1/^  hours  at  the  end  of  which 
))eriod  the  lime  residues  were  practically  removed. 
During  the  washing  the  beater  roll  did  not  touch  the 
bed  plate  but  nevertheless  the  stock  was  reduced  to  a 
considerable  extent.  One  interesting  feature  was  the 
fact  that  oat  hull  stock  swells  under  the  treatment 
while  with  straw  .stock  there  is  a  decrease  in  volume. 
Paper  Machine  Trials. 

The  following  runs  were  made  on  the  paper  machine: 

1.  Single  manila  lined  strawboard. 

507o  straw— 50%  oat  hull. 

2.  Double  manila  lined  strawboard. 

50%   straw— 50':;    oat  hull. 

3.  Double  manila  lined  strawboard. 

100%  oat  hull. 

4.  Egg  ease  board. 

100%   oat  hull. 

5.  Egg  ca.se  board. 

50CJ    straw— .50';    oat  hull. 

Run  No.  1  Single  Manila  Lined  Strawboard. 

In  running  from  the  straw  furnish  to  the  50  per  cent 
straw  and  50  per  cent  oat  hull  furnish  on  single  manila 
lined  strawboard  the  only  difficulty  experienced  was 
the  greater  ease  with  which  the  oat  hull  stock  dried  on 
account  of  the  larger  proportion  of  water  removed  by 
the  |)resses.  The  change  necessitated  the  altering  of  the 
steam  pressure  in  the  dryers  and  until  it  was  properly 
adjusted  considerable  broke  was  made.  After  run- 
ning several  hours  it  was  also  observed  that  the  oat 
hull  stock  was  heavier  and  settled  to  a  slight  extent  in  the 
cylinder  vats.  This  trouble  did  not  prevent  the  run, 
however,  and  since  connections  were  provided  in  the 
vats  for  water  jets  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  equip 
the  machine  for  the  new  stock. 

On  the  calenders  the  new  furnish  was  found  to  take 
a  very  satisfactory  finish  and  with  water  boxes  on  the 
calenders  the  appearance  of  the  sheet  was  equal  to  the 
straight  straw  sheet  usually  run. 

Run  No.  2  Double  Manila  Lined  Strawboard. 

T]u>  change  from  single  manila  lined  to  double  man- 
ila lined  strawboard  using  50  per  cent  straw  and  50 
per  cent  oat  hull  in  each  case  was  made  without  any 
trouble  or  break.     In  the  double  lined  board  the  fini^ 
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obtained  does  not  reflect  the  stock  since  it  is  taken  en- 
tirely by  the  liner  and  the  intei'nal  layers  of  straw  and 
oat  hull  stock  are  not  directly  responsible.  The  pro- 
duct, however,  was  quite  satisfactory  as  to  finish, 
stren^'th,  adhesion  of  the  layers,  and  stiffness. 
Run  No.  3  Double  Manila  Lined  Strawboard  100  Per 
Cent  Oat  Hull. 

Til  tryinj,'  a  furnish  of  100  per  cent  oat  Inill  wliidi 
followed  a  run  of  straw  e<i'{i'  case  board  Iroulile  was  ex- 
perienced in  ad.justint;  the  iiuichine  and  by  the  time  tlie 
sheet  was  I'unning  satisfactorily  cTUshinof  occurred  and 
the  run  was  abandoned.  The  cnisliing  was  caused  by 
the  liner  being  too  slow  for  stock  such  as  oat  hull  which 
•rivps  up  its  water  readily  on  the  presses.  Unfortunate- 
ly, duriiif^  the  nijrht  a  considerable  ]iroportion  of  pai'ch- 
nientizcd  paper  scraj)  was  used  in  the  furnish  of  the 
liner  which  caused  it  to  be  slower  than  customary. 
Portions  of  the  scrap  also  failed  to  be  reduced  in  the 
beatei's  which  caused  spots  in  the  sheet.  While  it  was 
not  possible  with  the  anuiunt  of  stock  prepared  to  make 
paper  to  fill  oi'ders  very  satisfactory  samples  were  ob- 
tained which  ai'e  attached  at  the  end  of  this  report. 
Run  No.  4  Egg  Case— 100  Per  Cent  Oat  Hull. 

In  run  No.  4,  eg<>:  straw  board  was  made  out  of  oat 
liull  stock  with  certain  proportion.s  of  cotton  linter 
stock  which  could  not  be  determined.  Only  G-i/o  per 
cent  was  used  in  the  rotary  charge  and  a  large  propoi-- 
tion  of  the  linters  from  the  rotary  was  mixed  with 
other  rotary  charges  so  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  was 
more  than  4  per  cent  of  linter  fibre  in  the  furnish.  The 
same  trouble  experienced  in  run  No.  1  on  account  of 
over-dr\ing  was  met  and  after  the  dryers  were  ad.iusted 
it  was  found  that  running  at  the  rate  of  23  tons  per 
day,  7  pounds  of  steam  was  sufficient  without  using 
any  hot  air.  A  larger  proportion  of  the  moisture  is 
pressed  out  of  the  oat  hull  .stock  b\-  flic  presses  than 
from  .straAv  and  the  capacity  of  a  given  .set  of  dryers 
would  be  from  ten  to  twenty-  ])er  rent  greater,  an  im- 
portant consideration  for  mills  wilh  insufficient  ilryer 
capacity. 

Run  No.  5  Egg-  Case— 50' ,   Oat  Hull     50' ;   Straw. 

There  was  no  trouble  in  runing  on  to  a  ')()  per  cent 
straw  furnish  and  the  board  obtained,  as  would  be  ex- 
))eeted,  showed  less  of  the  oat  bull  cbaracteristics  and 
moi-c  of  the  straw. 

Mullen  weight  and  thickness  tests  are  given  in  Table 
IV.  Run  No.  1  was  water  finished  and  a  very  dense 
.sheet  Avas  obtained  with  a  relatively  high  pop  test. 
Run  No.  2  also  gave  a  high  pop  test  but  run  No.  3  was 
decidedly  weaker. 
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The  egg  case  board  run  No.  4,  in  which  100  per  cent 
oat  bulls  were  userl  is  also  much  weaker  than  run  No. 
.")  whei-e  ecjual  jiarts  of  oat  hulls  and  straw  were  used. 
The  weight  of  tin;  pa])ers  per  cubic  foot  indicate  that 
oat  hull  papers  can  be  compressed  by  calendering  and 
\\eigh  about  the  same  a<  the  straight  straw  board. 
Summary. 

The  results  of  the  semi-commercial  and  mill  nnis  on 
oat  hulls  indicate  that  they  are  capable  of  utilization 
in  the  manufacture  of  board  using  digestion  with  lime 
in  the  same  manner  that  straw  is  treated.  The  j-ields 
obtained  atul  character  of  the  stock  indicate  that  the 
cost  of  converting  oat  hulls  to  board  would  not  exceed 
the  co.st  of  converting  straw  ami  in  the  yard  and  rot- 
aiy  room  labor  savings  of  approximately  50  cents  per 
ton  of  product  are  possible.  Savings  in  steam  required 
for  drying  are  also  possible.  The  bursting  strength  of 
sheets  made  from  oat  hulls  is  not  as  high  as  from  straw 
board  but  very  satisfactory  results  may  be  secured 
using  oat  hulls  mixed  with  straw  in  equal  proportions 
and  tougher  sheets  than  are  possible  from  either  oat 
bulls  or  straw  are  obtained  by  cooking  small  amount 
of  cotton  linters  together  with  the  hulls  in  the  rotaries. 
liaw  cotton  liiiters  are  a  very  eheaj)  source  of  fibre  and 
grades  not  satisfactory  for  fine  papers  on  account  of 
dirt,  although  possessing  excellent  fibre,  are  entirely 
satisfactory  and  can  be  obtained  at  between  $10  and 
$1.5  per  ton,  f.o.b.  oil  mills  in  the  South.  The  possi- 
bilities of  using  even  larger  proportions  of  linters  in 
the  manufacture  of  other  grades  of  papers  than  were 
used  in  the  lime  cooks  of  these  experiments  warrant 
investigation  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  President  of 
a  large  board  manufacturing  organization,  who  wit- 
nessed the  mill  trials,  seem  capable  of  considerable  ap- 
plication. 

The  facility  with  which  straw  was  rejilaced  by  oat 
bulls  in  the  trials  herein  described  would  indicate  that 
))a])er  and  board  manufacturers  using  straw  as  a  raw 
material  could  r(>adily  try  out  oat  hulls  in  their  plants 
under  their  particular  conditions  and  ascertain  the 
feasibility  of  the  umterial  for  their  particular  pr(tducts. 

The  runs  on  mixtures  of  oat  hulls  mixed  with  either 
cotton  linters  or  cotton  hull  fibre  using  the  sulphate 
process  are  very  interesting  and  the  excellent  color  of 
the  pulps  together  with  the  high  yields  indicate  that 
a  promising  source  of  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  book. 
high  grade  uuigazine,  common  writing  and  similar 
grades  might  be  develojjed.  The  ex|)erinients  indicate 
that  a  mill  fitted  with  rotai-y  boilers  and  washing  and 
bleaching  equipment  could  handle  the  stock  and  it  is 
recommended  that  mill  trials  be  arranged  if  possible. 

The  costs  for  making  one  ton  of  bleached  pulp  would 
apiiear  to  be  as  follows: 

2220  pounds  oat  hulls  at  it^G.OO  per  ton *().«<' 

1110  "  cotton  linters  at  $20.00  per  ton  ..  11.10 
.').30  "  soda  ash  at  $1.7.5  per  hundred  ...  .  9.2.S 
2S0  "        -quick  liuu-  at  $10.00  per  ton    ...  .        1.40 

10.5  "        sulphur  at  .$20.00  tier  ton 1.6.5 

100  "        bleaching  powder  at  $2.50  per  100       2..50 

1  ton  of  coal  at  .$5.00  per  ton   .  .    .' 5.00 

Labor  based  on  unskilled  lahor  at  $3.00  per  8  hr. 

day , 7.50 

(~"(uiversion 2.00 

Overhead 2.50 

Total $49..59 

These  costs  are  based  on  the  cost  of  a  30  ton  plant 
w  liich  is  capable  of  turning  out  bleached  pulp  in  sheets 
of  apiu'oximately  SO  per  cent  moisture  content  with  no 
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recovery  of  the  soda  beiug  about  $800,000.  Bleached 
soda  pulp,  which  the  pulp  in  question  could  replace,  is 
quoted  at  present  at  $90  per  ton,  and  with  mounting 
wood  costs),  it  seeniH  doubtful  whetjier  it  can  ever  be 
manufactured  by  present  pulj)  mills  for  less  tliaii  $70 
per  ton.  Most  of  the  work  of  the  experiments  ilescril)- 
ed  liereiii  was  devoted  to  the  utilization  of  oats  hulls 


by  the  strawboard  industry  since  it  was  believed  that  it 
could  be  utilized  there  with  the  least  change  from  pres- 
ent customs  and  habits.  The  promising  margin  of  pro- 
fit, however,  allowed  by  the  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
manufacturing  bleached  i)ulps  from  oat  hulls  and  cot- 
ton linters  by  the  .sulphate  process  makes  the  desira- 
bility of  mill  trials  particularly  .strong. 


American  Pulp  and  Paper  Convention 

By  K'OSCOl.:  SMITH. 
(Written  specially  for  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine.) 


Cliicago,  Nov.  5. — That  part  of  the  world  concerning 
itself  with  the  conversion  of  forests  iuto  wood  pulp  and 
in  the  nuinufacturing  and  distribution  of  paj)er  made 
largely  from  the  product  of  the  forests  turned  its  eyes 
toward  Chicago  la.st  week  where  the  men  most  ])romin- 
ent  in  this  important  and  essential  paper  industry  gath- 
ered to  liold  a  series  of  conferences  promising  many 
good  things  for  the  future  of  the  industry. 

Technically  the  meeting  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  with  its 
allied  and  subsidiary  organizations  joining  in  what  is 
termed  the  Fall  Business  Convention,  and  the  scene  was 
laid  in  the  new  Drake  Hotel,  tho\igh  some  of  the  associ- 
ation conferences  were  held  at  the  Blackstone  Hotel. 

Danger  in  low  foreign  prices,  cheap  labor  in  Europe 
and  depreciated  exchange  were  regarded  as  a  serious 
menace  to  the  American  paper  industry  and  shipping 
and  manufacturing  costs  was  the  nmin  topic  Tuesday 
morning  when  the  Salesmen 'm  Association  met  to  dis- 
cuss these  all-im|)ortant  sulj.jects.  Two  thirds  of  the 
news  print  used  in  the  United  States  was  nuxde  last  year 
from  wood  grown  on  foreign  soil.  Out  of  more  tiiaii 
4,500,000  tons  of  wood  pulj)  consumed  for  all  purposes 
;!")  ])ercen1  came  from  foreign  markets.  Over  $11)1,- 
000,000  was  paid  for  the  imljiwood.  wood  iud|)  and 
paper  imported.  Judging  from  these  figures  disclosed 
al  Ihe  conference,  it  is  easily  understood  to  what  extent 
America  ha.s  become  depeiulent  on  out.side  markets  be- 
yoiul  its  control.  The  United  States  no  longer  can  rely 
on  its  eastern  forest  lands  because  of  their  (le])letion, 
for  an  ade(iuate  sujijjly  of  jiulpwood  the  cost  for  this 
reason  having  risen  over  110  percent  in  the  five  year 
period  1!»1(>-1!)2()  and  of  wood  pulp  ;J5  percent. 

Two  notable  statenu^nts  were  made  at  the  Salesmen's 
Association  Conference,  the  first  business  session  sche- 
duled, during  a  discussion  on  jiaper  imports. 

"It  costs  $'2  less  to  ship  a  ton  of  newsprint  ])aper 
from  Germany  to  New  York  City  than  to  ship  a  ton  of 
the  same  paper  from  Niagara  Palls  across  the  state  of 
Xew  Yorjv, "  said  Secretary  Kellogg,  of  the  News  Print 
Service  iUireau.  Continuing  his  discus.sion  of  vital 
statistics  Mr.  Kellogg  gave  figures  showing  compara- 
tive freight  rates  between  foreign  shii)|)ing  points  iinil 
Anu'rican  i^oints,  as  evidence  of  the  serious  conditions 
confronting  the  paper  industry  in  general. 

"AmericM's  pa[)er  industry  faces  serious  competition 
of  paper  importations  from  foreign  lands  not  alone  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  foi-eign  pajx'!-  is  made  by  ch(>ap 
labor,  under  depreciated  exchange  conditions,  but  also 
because  of  the  cost  of  freight  shipnuMits. 

A  mnnbci'  of  comparativ<>  rates  were  quoted  last 
week. 

"It   is  beltci-  for  the  American  user  of  newsprint  to 


have  a  dependable  source  of  supply  at  home  at  a  ju-ice 
which  affords  a  reasonable  ])rofit  to  the  manufacturer 
and  thus  encourage  greater  production  than  to  have  a 
temporai-y  supply  from  abroad  at  prices  fixed  by  ruin- 
ous unfair  competition,  which  will  vanish  when  world 
I'onditions  again  ajjfiroach  normal." 

The  American  Trade  Association  Executives  Associ- 
ation was  represented  at  the  meeting  by  President  Nay- 
lor  who  advocated  open  co-operation  of  the  paper  as- 
sociations with  the  government  and  the  public  in 
general. 

"I  appnjve  .Mr.  Hoover's  suggestion  of  open  informa- 
tion," said  Mr.  Xaylor.  "Ry  reporting  definite  repre- 
sentative information  to  the  government  the  association 
will  be  strengthened,  and  benefit  will  come  not  only  to 
the  industry,  but  to  our  national  industrial  stability 
through  a  frank  understaiuling  of  facts.  Elimination 
of  mushroom,  illegal  trade  associations  is  absolutely 
necessary  not  only  for  the  good  of  the  public,  but  also 
for  our  own  profession  as  trade  associations.  1  cannot 
resist  suggesting  that  if  the  general  facts  of  an  indu.stry 
are  to  be  made  public  through  a  government  agency 
that  the  government  agency  nse  the  trade  association 
which  represents  that  indu.stry  as  the  source  t>i'  correct 
information,  otherwise  there  would  have  to  be  a  i)oard 
of  experts  at  Washington  for  every  industry  to  do  the 
work  in  which  the  exi.sting  trade  as.sociatioii  is  a  spec- 
ialist." 

The  second  day  was  a  day  of  action  for  the  various 
associations,  some  of  the  meetings  running  parallel  with 
others.  An  extended  program  of  conferences  opened 
with  the  Woodlands  Section  its  members  being  in  truth, 
the  pioneers  of  the  paper  industry — the  foresters. 
lIcMvy  reductions  in  woods  operations  by  the  pai)er  and 
pulp  manufacturers  were  reported  iiy  Secretary  O.  M. 
Porter  who  gave  the  results  of  a  survey  of  wood  on 
hand  and  jirojected  operations.  Tiiere  will  be  no  short- 
age immediately  of  raw  material,  for  the  reports  indi- 
cate there  is  still  a  large  quantity  of  pulp  wood  in  the 
hands  of  mantd'actiirers  even  though  this  was  put  in  at 
prices  far  above  tlu>  presumptive  cost  of  woods  opera- 
tions during  the  coming  winter. 

"Keports  from  4S  companies"  said  Secretary  Porter, 
"are  sufficiently  distributed  to  provide  probably  an 
accurate  estimate  of  the  whole  situation: 

"The_1920  consumption  of  wood  i)ulp  liy  these  mills 
was  1,S.j5,00o  cords  and  their  stocks  on  hand  September 
1  was  2.292,483  cords.  Pulp  manufacturers  usually 
carry  two  years  stock  of  wood  on  hand,  but  this  year 
are  putting  in  only  792.630  cords.  The  small  input'this 
year,  however,  less  than  one  half  of  last  year's  consump- 
tion, iiortends  extremely  low  stocks  in  the  Fall  of  1922. 

"These  figures,"  said  Secretary  Porter  in  conclusion. 
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"reflect  very  clearly  the  present  wood  pulp  market 
situation.  American  mills  are  overstocked  with  high 
priced  wood  and  arc  curtailing  their  lofrgincr  operations, 
"in  many  eases  from  oO  to  70  percent  of  the  1920  opera- 
lions.  Of  the  87  mills  making  reports,  27  reported  they 
were  making  no  contracts  for  any  wood  this  winter." 
The  Waxed  l'ai)cr  Association  are  sponsors  for  the 
^jlatement  that  buyers  of  fancy  articles  are  buying  onee 
more.  0.  15.  Towne,  Secretary  of  the  Waxed  Paper, 
Vegetable  parchment,  Glassine  and  Grea.seproof  manu- 
facturers association  said  that  increasing  orders  for 
waxed  and  vegetable  parchment  paper  sufficient  to 
warrant  a  resumiition  of  production  by  mills  of  this 
grouj),  tell  the  story  of  how  tlu'  business  in  fancy  foods 
has  turned  the  corner. 

"These  papers  are  used  for  the  finest  kinds  of  food- 
stuffs for  the  wra])ping  of  fancy  foods,  the  luxuries. 
Thin  kind  of  Inisincss  is  the  first  to  fall  off  when  there 
is  business  depression.  The  return  to  normalcy  tells  a 
sure  story  that  the  buyers  of  fancy  articles  are  buying 
once  more.  The  mills  have  been  running  at  a  very  small 
percentage  of  capacity  but  now  business  is  warranting 
the  enlargement  of  operations. 

"A  unique  feature  of  this  industry  has  been  the  grow- 
ing demand  for  baker's  bread,  as  indicated  by  sales  of 
bread  wrappers,  forming  an  important  part  of  the  wax- 
ed paper  indu.stry.  The  bread  wrapper  business  has 
licld  its  own  througli  the  entire  period  of  depression,  a 
significant  indication  of  the  manner  in  which  the  jnib- 
lic  is  buying  baker's  wrapped  bread,  instead  of  baking 
at  home.  The  demand  has  also  manifested  itself  in  the 
extension  of  bread  wrapping  to  bakeries  which  former- 
ly shipped  bread  unwrapped.  Confectioners  are  back 
in  the  market  also  for  waxed  pajier  foi-  candies  on  a 
large  scale." 

That  the  speculative  element  in  the  handling  of  paper 
should  be  eliminated  in  the  interest  of  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer, was  the  opinion  of  George  W.  Sisson,  Jr.,  of 
Potsdam,  N.Y.  in  discussing  the  present  condition  of 
the  market  for  coarse  papers,  such  as  wrapping  and 
other  types.  Mr.  Sisson  said  that  the  business  situation 
in  this  industry  was  now  exactly  where  it  was  thirty 
months  ago,  when  the  cycle  of  business,  starting  with 
general  inactivity,  developed  the  prosperity  felt  in 
1919  by  the  paper  industry,  as  well  as  by  business  in 
general,  and  followed  by  depression  and  months  of  re- 
duced production  and  a  decreased  volume  of  business. 
"Two  fundamental  factors."  said  Mr.  Sisson,  "the 
general  financial  situation  and  the  completion  of  the 
liquidation  of  stocks  made  when  raw  materials  were  at 
the  highest  point  ever  known,  now  favor  a  better  period 
of  biisiness.  Tt  would  seem  from  consideration  of  these 
matters  to-day  that  the  manufacturers  of  coarse  papers 
can  be  careful  by  handling  their  business  from  now  on 
in  anticipation  of  a  steady  return  to  normal  production, 
normal  shipments,  and  normal  profits.  This  will  be 
more  assured  if  those  who  merchandise  our  products 
realize  that  there  should  not  be  a  speculative  attitude 
in  our  relations,  but  that  each  should  render  service  to 
the  other  on  a  fair  basis  of  "pa.v  for  value  received"  to 
the  end  that  the  public  whom  we  both  finall.v  sei've, 
shall  be  supplied  its  needs  at  a  fair  cost,  consistent  with 
stability  and  continuity  in  the  business  of  the  merchant 
and  maTnifaeturcr." 

Perfect  packages  packed  in  paper  formed  one  of  the 
tcrpics  of  the  Gummed  Paper  manufacturers  of  the  TTnit- 
ed  States'  meeting  when  the  association  announced  that 
it  would  participate  in  November's  observance  of  "per- 


fect package  month"  as  planned  bj'  the  American  Rail- 
wa.v  Association  and  the  American  Railway  Express. 
One  hundered  and  forty  tons  of  paper  will  be  used  in 
the  "Pros])erity  Advertising  Campaign"  of  the  Rotary 
Clubs  of  America,  according  to  Dr.  Hugh  V.  Baker,  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  As- 
sociation, in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Chicago 
Rotary  Club  during  the  day's  activities  of  the  paper 
men.  Dr.  leaker  is  a  member  of  the  New  York  Rotary 
Club  which  has  organized  a  national  prosperity  adver- 
tising campaign  on  i)ill  boards,  for  nearly  everj-  part 
of  which  material  and  services  have  been  contributed. 

"Not  alone  was  the  paper  contributed  by  manufac- 
turers at  less  than  cost,"  said  Dr.  Baker,  "but  the  bill- 
board owners  have  contributed  advertising  space  and 
materials  worth  .$1, 500,000.  The  campaign  will  last 
three  months  and  5,000  pounds  of  ink  will  be  used  to 
put  out  nine  slogans  on  100,000  billboards  in  8,000  cities, 
towns  and  villages.  Lithographers  here  have  given  the 
small  posters,  printing  has  been  done  less  than  cost,  and 
the  entire  campaign  has  been  financed  at  a  cost  of  $60,- 
000,  a  large  part  of  which  is  shipping  advertising  ma- 
terial." 

Thursday's  sessions  were  opened  witii  an  illuminat- 
ing address  on  magazine  publishing  tonnage  by  Norman 
Wilson,  of  the  Ilammermill  C()mi)any  of  Erie,  Pa. 
While  the  tonnage  has  been  severely  affected  by  a  de- 
crease in  advertising  amounting  to  37  percent  less  this 
year  than  in  1920,  still  this  year's  advertising  is  but  19 
percent  less  than  in  1919,  while  it  is  actually  10  percent 
higher  than  in  1918,  according  to  Mr.  Wilson  in  his  re- 
port of  the  fine  paper  industry. 

"The  consumption  of  book  paper  mg\-  be  measured 
to  a  large  extent  by  the  activities  of  the  printing  and 
the  magazine  publishing  industries  said  ifr.  Wilson, 
"and  the  con.snmption  of  cover  and  writing  paper<;  by 
the  printing  industry  alone.  Large  advertising  cam- 
paigns are  laid  out  for  next  year  and  the  printing  in- 
dustry is  now  running  at  approximately  84  percent. 
This  is  equal  to  if  not  in  actual  excess  of  the  percentage 
that  is  being  ordered  from  the  paper  mills,  so  that  con- 
sumption is  running  ahead  of  orders. 

"At  the  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  the  man- 
ufacturer of  book,  cover,  tissue  or  writing  paper  was 
fortunate  if  he  was  able  to  operate  to  SO  percent  of  his 
capacity.  The  resumption  of  business  however,  in  the 
third  quarter  brought  uji  the  average  so  that  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  this  year  i)roduction  of  fine  papers 
was  only  :59  jiercent  less  than  in  1920.  The  tissue  paper 
industry  was  one  of  the  first  to  recover  from  the  severe 
dei)ression  and  the  demand  is  now  better  than  normal. 
Orders  for  book  cover  and  wi-iting  papers  have  taken 
a  decided  upturn  in  September  and  October." 

The  two  concluding  talks  of  the  last  day  of  the  Pajjcr 
men's  meet  were  devoted  to  general  topics  relating  to 
allied  business  and  conditions  underlying  such  indus- 
tries. 0.  A.  Miller,  president  of  the  Central  Ohio  Paper 
Co.  of  Columbus  Ohio  pleaded  for  maintenance  of  a  high 
standard  of  ethics  to  the  end  that  all  nuiy  land  safel.v 
on  solid  ground. 

Mr.  Millei'  said  it  was  fine  to  see  manufacturers  and 
merchants  coming  together  to  consider  what  was  best 
for  all,  that  it  was  the  manufacturers  business  to  make 
paper  aiul  the  merchant's  sphere  to  .sell  it,  and  the  closer 
the  co-o])eration  between  the  two  the  greater  the  degree 
of  success  to  be  attaiiu'd. 

President  W.  II.  Finley  of  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western Railroad  said  that  expenses  were  ruining  the 
railroads   and    that    present    operating    costs    menace 
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transportation.  The  speaker  advocated  an  equaliza- 
tion of  values  in  wages  and  interest  rates  so  the  roads 
can  be  removed  from  their  precarious  situation. 

Other  speakers  at  the  closing  session  were  President 
Joseph  11  Defrees  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
who  assailed  high  sur-taxes  and  tax-free  investments 
voiced  a  plea  for  the  rehabiliation  of  the  farmer,  who, 
he  declared,  was  the  worst  hit  of  all  classes  as  a  result 
of  depression  in  business;  J.  II.  Stannard,  of  the  Grand 
Lake  Paper  Company,  New  York  City,  Edward  F. 
Herrlinger,  Herrlinger  Paper  Co.  of  Cincinnati,  and 
president  of  the  National  Paper  Trade  Association  ;  and 
Thomas  E.  Donelly  of  Chicago  also  .spoke  briefly. 

As  a  fitting  finale  of  the  papermen's  conclave,  mo- 
tion pictures  were  shown  of  paper  in  the  making  from 
the  forest  to  the  consumer,  and  these  pictures  were 
viewed  with  great  interest.  The  Rothacker  Film  Com- 
pany told  the  delegates  how  film  advertising  was  gra- 
dually teaching  everybody  the  wonderful  romances  of 
trades  hitherto  a  closed  book  to  the  world  at  large. 

The  meeting  was  marked  by  dinners,  entertainments 
and  sightseeing  under  the  auspices  of  local  organiza- 
tions. 


British  Trade  News 

(From  Our  London  Correspondent). 

London,  Oct.  21,  1921. 

"The  manufacture  of  newsprint  in  Canada  from 
standing  timber  to  finished  sheet"  is  the  title  of  a 
film  now  being  shown  to  students  of  technical  schools 
in  papermaking  round  and  about  London.  Messrs. 
Charles  Walmsley  &  Co.,  the  well  known  paperniill 
engineers,  kindly  lend  the  film,  which  is  shoun  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Technical  Section  of  the  British 
Paper  makers'  Association.  Messrs.  John  Dickinson 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  the  Croxley  Paper  mill  are  also  display- 
ing to  their  friends  and  customers  a  film  illustrating 
the  process  of  manufacture  of  some  of  their  fine  qual- 
ity papers.  As  a  side  show  they  exhibit  the  raw  ma- 
terials used  and  a  mill  expert  explains  their  applica- 
tion in  the  course  of  manufacturing  paper.  These  films 
prove  a  great  advertisement,  but  there  is  nothing  yet 
produced  to  beat  the  Canadian  film,  which  has  more 
than  astonished  the  general  public,  the  majority  hav- 
ing a  slight  conception  of  the  great  resources  of  the 
Dominion,  or  paper  manufactured  in  it. 
The  PapermaJiers '  Collection. 

Canadians  would  do  well  to  recognise  the  little 
scheme  that  Mr.  A.  W.  Foster,  B.A.,  the  Secretary  of 
British  Papermakers'  Association,  has  been  conduct- 
ing for  some  time  past.  He  is  collecting  for  the  Asso- 
ciation— for  reference  purposes  as  well  as  to  preserve 
them  for  the  use  of  future  generations  and  the  indus- 
try— old  books,  records,  prints,  curios,  etc.,  dealing 
with  and  relating  to  paper  manufacture.  By  this 
means  he  is  gradually  assembling  a  historical  depart- 
ment,.which  at  the  moment  is  full  of  interest  and  valu- 
able. Nearly  all  the  books  and  records  are  presents 
from  various  mill  owners  and  if  Canadians  have  not 
already  adopted  a  similar  department  it  would  be  a 
wise  move  to  start  one  for  the  sake  of  the  history  of 
])ulp  and  paper  manufacture.  I  am  wondering  how 
many  in  Canada  today  are  in  possession  of  the  "Prop- 
osed Constitution"  rules  of  the  Canadian  Pnlp  and 
Paper  Association.  Mr.  A.  G.  Mclntyre's  name  appears 
at  the  end  of  them  as  Secretary  of  Committee  and  the 
"proposed  constitution"  was  subimtted  by  a  Toronto 


meeting  of  pulp  and  paper  makers,  but  the  document 
is  undated.  I  should  say  it  was  8  or  9  years  old;  but 
old  documents  and  old  books  should  not  be  lost  sight 
of,  or  the  early  files  of  "The  Pulp  and  Paper  Maga- 
zine," when  it  was  pocket  size,  would  also  prove  in- 
valuable and  a  source  of  instruction. 
Pulp  Imports  Down. 

The  imports  of  raw  materials  show  a  consideral)le 
decline  in  September,  compared  witli  August,  and  the 
total  for  the  nine  months,  January  to  Sept.  is  only 
466,428  tons,  as  againsts  981,334  tons  for  the  corre- 
sponding period  in  1920. 

(JROUNDWOOD.— Thanks  to  large  shipments  from 
Canada  moist  groundwood  shipments  to  the  United 
Kingdom  exceeded  those  of  August,  but  there  is  still 
considerably  headway  to  be  made  to  make  up  on  the 
1920  returns,  as  the  following  figures  show: —  Prom 
Sweden,  4,900  tons  in  Sept.  (10,038  tons  between  Jan. 
and  Sept.,  against  69,380  tons  in  1920)  ;  Xonvav,  15,- 
463  tons  (135,768  tons  1921;  246,058  tons  1920)";  Can- 
ada, 21,116  tons— 9,632  tons  in  Sept.  1920— (79,676 
tons  1921;  56,825  tons  1920);  other  places  4.330  tons 
( 10,672  tons  1921 ;  3,386  tons  1920).  These  figures  are 
gratifying  and  encouraging  to  Dominion  pulpmeu. 
They  show  that  while  supplies  have  fallen  off  from 
foreign  countries  the  British  Dominion  of  Canada  has 
increased  shipments.  Sweden's  4,900  tons  in  Sept.  are 
valued  at  £42,657;  Norway's  15,463  tons  at  £128,399; 
Canada's  21,116  tons  at  £321,557.  A  simple  division 
calculation  will  give  the  shipping  value  per  ton. 
Groundwood,  50  per  cent,  moist,  can  be  bought  in  Lon- 
don at  £4  a  ton  for  prompt  deliverv. 

UNBLEACHED  CHEMICAL  (Dry).— Total  supplies 
15,533  tons  in  Sept.  and  54,967  tons  in  August;  Jan.- 
Sept.  148,916  tons  as  against  389,032  tons  in  1920.  From 
Finland  918  tons  in  Sept.  (4,482  tons  Jan.-Sept.  1921; 
34,067  tons  1920)  ;  Sweden,  11.238  tons  (103,193  tons 
1921 ;  243,284  tons  1920)  ;  Norway,  1,175  tons  (27,591 
tons  1921:  75,687  tons  1920) ;  Germany.  78  tons  (4,682 
tons  1921;  5,556  tons  1920);  Canada  and  other  coun- 
tries, 2,124  tons,   (8,967  tons  1921;  30,438  tons  1920). 

BLEACHED  CHEMICAL  (Dry).— Total  .shipments 
in  Sept.  1,4.54  tons;  August  1.475  tons.  Januarv-Sept. 
10,697  tons  against  21,945  tons  in  1920.  From  Finland, 
56  tons  (107  tons  Jan.-Sept.  1921;  1  ton  1920)  ;  Sweden, 
961  tons  (2,151  tons  1921;  3.450  tons  1920;  Norway, 
284  tons  (7,251  tons  1921;  12,799  tons  1920) ;  Germanv, 
4  tons  (144  tons  1921;  505  tons  1920);  Canada  and 
other  countries,  149  tons  (1,044  tons  1921;  5,190  tons 
1920). 

CHEMICAL  (Wet).— 1.070  tons  for  January  to 
Sept..  against  9.520  tons  for  same  period  in  1920.  No 
supplies  were  received  in  Sept. 

ESPARTO.— Total  supplies  9.999  tons  in  Sept.  and 
7,901  tons  in  August;  Jan.-Sept.  59.031  tons  against 
130.854  tons  in  1920. 

Market  quotations  for  chemical  pulp  in  Canada  at 
present  are  £19. 15s  to  £20  for  bleached  .sulphite;  easy 
bleaching  £14;  sulphite  newsprint  (strong)  £12iA;  un- 
bleached soda  (No.  1)  £101/2:  soda  kraft.  £12  a  ton. 
The  market  has  a  brighter  outlook  and  an  optimistic 
tone.  Spanish  Esparto- is  £6.10  a  ton;  other  qualities 
£4.5s. 

Exports  of  British  Papers. 

The  imports  of  papers  are  considerably  in  excess  of 
the  exports  of  British  manufactures.  For  the  sake  of 
comparison  T  give  the  figures  from  January-Sept,  and 
iiu'luded  in  the  exports  are  envelopes,  paper  bags, 
playing  cards,  boxes  and  cartons. 
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Iin])()i-ls  Exports 

(rwts.  cwts. 

1921  4,5:56,087  1,069,440 

1920 10,609,512  1,590,281 

These  figures  do  not  show  a  healthy  sign  for  British 
Miills.    The  principal  exports  in  Sept.  were: — 

l'RIXTl.\(i  PAl'Kli:  To  France,  1,062  cwts.  (6,917 
cwts.  Jan. -Sept.  1921  ;  62.;W2  ewts.  1920)  ;  U.  S.  A.  391 
ewts.  (5,887  ewts.  1921)  ;  5,089  ewts.  1920)  ;  other  for- 
eign plaee.s,  26,084  ewts.  (114,592  cwts. ;  194,985  ewts.  in 
1920)  :  South  Africa.  6,750  cwts.  (57,755  cwts.  1921 ;  47,- 
411  cwts.);  India,  6,853  cwts.  (74,165  cwts.;  190,688 
ewts.  in  1920;  Strait  Settlements.  1,165  cwts.  (8,245 
cwts.  1921 ;  9,751  cwts.)  Ceylon,  2,304  cwts.  (12,287 
cwts;  15,272  cwts.  ill  1920;  Australia,  25,015  cwts. 
(219,156  cwts.  1921  ;  86,308  cwts.)  ;  New  Zealand, 
5,.507  cwts.  (37,977  cwts.;  24,034  ewts.  in  1920;  Canada, 
26  cwts.— 61  cwts.  in  Sept.  1920— (1,881  cwts.  in  1921; 
1.180  cwts.  1920);  Other  i)laees,  2,756  cwts.  (26,461 
cwts.;  42,800  cwts.  in  1920).  Total  for  Sept.  77,913 
ewts.:  Angu.st  40,861  ewts.  (565,323  cwts.  1921;  679,841 
cwts.  1920). 

WHrn\(i  PAPER.— To  France,  281  cwts.  (1,593 
cwts.  1921  :  20,693  cwts.  1920)  ;  U.  S.  A.,  32  cwts.  (623 
cwts.  1920);  otiicr  foreign  places  2,304  cwts.  (18.462 
ewts.  1921;  29,012  cwts.);  South  Africa,  1,429  cwts. 
(6,588  ewts.  1921  ;  5,614  cwts.)  ;  India,  5,163  cwts.  (25,- 
671  cwts.;  47.592  cwts  in  1920);  Straits  Settlements, 
(;2  cwts.  (2,222  ewts.  1921;  3,901  cwts.);  Ceylon,  27 
cwts.  (1,113  ewts.  1921:  3,002  cwts.);  Australia  3,406 
cwts.  (26,210  ewts.;  31,675  cwts.  in  1920);  New  Zea- 
land, 887  cwts.  (11,180  cwts.  1921 ;  9,315  cwts)  ;  Canada 
50  cwts.— 24  cwts.  in  Sept.  1920— (944  ewts;  435  cwts. 
in  1920);  other  places,  893  ewts  (6,908  cwts.  1921; 
9,511  ewts.  1920),  Total— 14,.534  cwts  in  Sept.;  August 
S,224  ewts.  (101,514  ewts.  1921— for  9  months—  as 
agiiinst    l(il.l91   cwts.  in   1920). 

Imports  of  Paper. 

During  August  und  Septeniher  no  newsprint  sup- 
plies were  received  from  Canada  aiul  the  total  for  the 
nine  iiicnitlis  reaches  only  5,203  ewts.  compared  Avith 
146,328  cwts.  in  1920.  Newfoundland  shipped  25,320 
cwts.  in  Sept.  bringing  the  total  (foi'  1921)  to  date 
435,470  cwts.  as  agjiinst  ()69,885  for  1920.  The  Dominion 
lra<le  with  Cniled  Kingdom  in  piicking  and  wrapping 
papers  incrensed  in  Sept  to  1,530  cwts.,  compared  with 
.\nuust"s  302  cwts.  and  the  total  nine  months  sujiply 
now  rcMclics  12,393  cwts.  against  103,033  cwts.  in  1920. 
Taken  all  nniiHJ  there  are  deei-eases  in  packings  and 
wrappings  from  all  countries.  Sweden,  one  of  the 
important  s\ip|)liers  dropping  from  1,653,019  ewts. 
from  Jan. -Sept.  1920  to  376,153  ewts.  in  1921  for  the 
corresponding  period.  Coated  Papers  are  down  to  the 
smallest  shipmeids — the  supplies  to  rate  being  about 
one  third  of  1920  shipments. 

(lermany  and  h'inland  are  still  supplying  the  British 
|)aper  market.  Indeed,  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that 
(hese  coiuitries  have  eai)tured  the  market  to  the  detri- 
nuMit  of  Canada  and  it  would  be  iideresting  to  know 
liciw  things  are  wctrking  oid  in  England,  when  the  rate 
of  exchange  is  considered,  for  (iermau  jiajier.  Before 
the  war  the  valne  of  the  mark  was  20  to  the  British 
.sovereign;  today  it  takes  665-675  marks  to  make  \\\-> 
the  sovereign.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the  fall  of 
the  nuu-k,  but  the  Englishman  will  not  tell  ns  how  he  is 
faring  on  the  sale  of  Cerman  paper  and  pulp  in  his 
market. 


THE  GERMANS  DONT  GET  AWAY  WITH  IT. 
Editor,  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 
The  magazine  of  the  27th  is  to  hand,  and  in  the  pulp 
and  j)aper  news,  page  1103,  the  third  item  reads  in  part 
as  follows : 

"Among  the  exhibits    at    the    Convention  of  the 
T.T.A.   which   covered  the  entire  mezzanine   floor 
of  the  King  Edward  Hotel,  Toronto,  the  one  which 
attracted   the  most  general  interest  was  what  is 
claimed  to  be  the  smallest   paper-making  machine 
in  the  world.     The  machine  in  (piestion  was  made 
in  (Jermany  anil  was  snnig^Hed  out  of  the  country 
after  the  war.     Lord  Northcliffc  wanted  to  Iniy  it, 
and  offered  •l!25,000  for  it,  but  the  American  Writ- 
ing Paper  Company  of  Holyoke.  JIass.  outbid  him 
and  secured  it." 
The  writer  saw  this    machine,  and    in    conversation 
with  one  of  the  men  in  charge  of  the  exhiliit,  asked  if 
it  were  not  one  of  tin-  MARSHALL  machines,  having 
the  impression  that  T.  J.  Marshall  and  Company  had 
made  several  of  them,     lie  said  to  me,  in  effect,  "This 
is  The  Marshall  machine,"  and  later  explained  how  the 
wet  end  of  it  had  been  made  by  ilarshall,  and  that  Mr. 
Sindall  or   'Mr.  Bacon   had  become  so   interested   in  it 
that  the  dryer  section,  calenders  and  winder  had  later 
been  added  from  their  designs.    1  tliink  it  is  no  use  al- 
lowing our  (Jerman  friends  to  get  away  with  any  more 
than  their  rightful  credit  in  these  matters,  and  the  en- 
terprise of  .Messrs.  Marshall  of  London,  England,  should 
be  recognized. 

In  a  letter  to  the  writer  in  discussing  the  question  of 
papermaking  school  in  1910,  Messrs.  Marshall  sent  a 
specification  of  the  machine  with  quotation.  Among 
other  things  they  say,  "We  are  constantly  exhibiting 
these  machines  all  over  this  country,  and  we  have  one 
running  for  six  months  at  the  Angle-Japanese  Exhibi- 
tion this  year  for  the  Daily  Mail  newspaper  and  also 
one  at  the  Pageant  of  Empire  at  the  Crystal  for  the 
Daily  Mail."  As  Messrs.  Marshall  then  quoted  one  of 
these  machines  to  the  writer  at  300  pounds,  f.o.b..  Lon- 
don, and  as  two  of  them  were  at  that  time  bring  ex- 
hibited for  the  Daily  Mail,  Lord  Xorthdiffe's  [laper.  if 
is  not  very  likely  that  he  offered  anything  like  .'i!25,000 
for  the  present  machine. 

Yours  very  truly,  T.  Linsey  Crossle.v. 

PRINCE  GEORGE  MILL  TO  BE  LARGE. 

The  Directors  of  the  Prince  (leorge  pulp  mill  were  in 
A'ictoria  last  month  conferring  with  the  government 
heads  in  respect  to  final  arrangements  for  the  erect imi 
of  a  mammoth  jilant  at  the  Fraser  River  town. 

When  (Mnnpleted  the  Prince  (ieorge  mill  will  be  one 
of  the  largest  pulp  plants  on  the  continent,  and  tiie 
greatest  in  western  Canada. 

Seven  million  dollars  will  be  invested  in  the  uiuler- 
taking  while  the  size  of  the  mill  may  be  ganged  from 
the  fact  that  10.000  horse]iower  will  be  used  to  operate 
the  machinery.  E.  W.  Bowness  of  Kdmonton.  is  eon- 
suiting  engineer  for  the  new  power  plant. 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Abitihi  Power  &  Paper 
Co.  were  so  pleased  with  their  recent  inspection  of  the 
lilant  and  the  town  that  a  resolution  of  ajipreeiation 
and  congratulation  was  voteil  and  sent  to  Manager 
McFunis. 

Premier  Drury  was  much  impressed  by  his  visit  to 
Iroquois  Falls.  The  folks  took  him  in  and  gave  him 
a  good  time,  including  a  delightful  theatrical  entertain- 
ment bv  local  talent. 
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A  HANDY  CHART  FOR  DETERMINING  THE 
FLOW  THROUGH  PIPES. 

liy   W.  F.  Schaphorst.       ' 
By  simply  laying  a  sti-aight  edge  across  the  accom- 
panj'ng  fhart  any  one  of  these  questions  may  be  an- 
swerf'd. 

1.  How  niMiiy  euliic  feet  will  flow  tlirougli  a  pipe  of 
known  inteiiial  diameter  at  a  given  velocity;' 

2.  How  nmny  gallons? — other  eoiiditions  lieing  the 
same  as  in  (1)- 

3.  What  will  be  the  velocity  in  ft.  per  seeond,  know- 
ing the  diameter  and  eu.  ft.  of  flow  per  minnte? 

4.  Same  as  {',])  exi^ept  that  the  flow  is  given  in  gal. 
per  niin. 

5-  What  diameter  of  pijie  nnist  l)e  used  to  carry  a 
given  number  of  cu.  ft.  per  min.  at  a  given  velocity? 

6.  Same  as  (5)  except  that  quantity  is  in  gal.  per  min. 

For  example,  how  numy  gallons  pci'  minute  will  flow 
througli  a  4-iiicli  pipe  ;it   IDO  ft.  pei- scimiikI  velocity? 
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The  dotted  line  shows  how  it  is  done.  Connect  the  4 
(column  A)  with  the  100  (column  D)  and  locate  the  in- 
tersection with  the  middle  column.  Column  C  tells  us 
the  answer— very  close  to  3,900  gallons  per  minute. 

The  range  of  the  chart,  it  will  be  noted,  is  verj^  great. 
It  will  handle  a  water  velocity  as  low  as  1  ft.  per  sec- 
ond, and  a  steam  or  gas  velocity  as  high  as  10,000  ft. 
per  second.  The  range  for  pipe  diameters  runs  from 
1/10  inch  to  over  8  feet.  The  maximum  flow  .shown  on 
the  chart  is  100,000,000  gallons  per  minute,  or  over 
10.000,000  cubic  feet.— The  Paper  Industrv 


U.S.  RULING  ON  DUMPED  FOREIGN  PAPER. 

The  first  sjiecific  i-nling  that  pajuT  is  being  duiniird 
in  the  United  States  in  contravention  of  the  anti-diim])- 
ing  statute  has  been  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury at  Washington,  the  type  of  pai)er  involved  being 
goat  skill  parchiiieiil.  The  decision  is  not  only  tjie  fir.st 
relative  to  paper  iiiiportation.s,  but  is  .said  to  be  tiie  first 
of  its  kind  iiiuler  the  anti-dumping  act  of  1921  relative 
to  anj'  imjiortations. 

The  memorandum  sent  to  collectors  of  cu.stnnis  speci- 
fics the  product  of  a  certain  London  manufacturer, 
(Wiggins,  Teaiie  &  Company)  is  .signed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  and  .says  in  part: 

"After  due  investigation  I  find  that  the  paper  mak- 
ing industry  in  tlie  United  States  is  being,  or  is  likely 
to  be  injured  by  reason  of  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  goatskin  |)areliment  jiaiier,  first  and 
.second  (piality,  and  that  .siu-h  merehaiulise  was  sold  and 
IS  likely  to  be  .sold  in  the  United  States  at  les.s>  than  its 
fair  value. 

"For  any  further  description  of  this  particular  mer- 
chandise, appraising  officers  will  communicate  with  the 
Comparative  ^'aliiation  Reports  Hureaii  at  .New  York, 
where  samiiles  are  on  file." 


SURE  OF  SUCCESS  OF  JAMES  BAY  LINE. 

Coehraiie,  Out..  Oct.  2;i.  -In  liie  presence  of  a  gallier- 
ing  of  .'{.OOO  people,  drawn  from  every  point  in  Nor- 
thern Ontario,  Premier  E.  C.  Drury  at  2.20  this  after- 
noon turned  the  first  sod  in  the  projected  extension  of 
the  T,  &,  N.  0.  Railway  from  Cochrane  seventv  miles 
towards  Oil  Can  Portage.  A  special  train  of  thirteen 
cars  came  from  North  Bay  and  another  train  of  five 
cars  brought  people  from  the  Iroquois  Falls  Di.strict. 

At  a  luncheon  tendered  by  the  Cochrane  Board  of 
Trade,  Premier  Drury  emphasized  the  Government's 
belief  in  the  future  of  the  north  country  and  stated  that 
other  large  undertakings  had  prevented  previous  ac- 
tion on  the  extension  by  the  Government.  He  wished 
he  was  as  sure  of  the  success  of  the  hydro-eleetrie  de- 
velopment as  he  was  of  tlie  James  Bay  extension  of  the 
T.  iuid  N.  O.  The  Premier  referred  "to  talk  of  succes- 
sion as  "utter  non.sense."  The  government's  aim,  he 
pointed  out,  was  to  place  the  T.  and  N.  O.  on  a  self-sup- 
porting basis. 
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If  we  carried  out   all  our  good   intentions,  a  lot  of 
people  in  this  world  would  be  made  wonderfully  happy. 

The  moment  a  man  feels  he  can  rest  on  his  laurels; 
that  moment  he  begins  to  slide  back. 


If  you  are  going  to  do  a  good  thing  do  it  now;  if  you 
are  going  to  do  a  mean  thing,  wait  till  to-morrow. 
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Technical  Section 


This 


CLASSIFICATION  CHANGES. 

R-6.  Manufacturing  System,  lias  l)eeii    changed^  in 
the  Technical  Section  code  for  filing  abstracts, 
niiniher  is  now  Printing,  etc. 

R-12  now  reads  Manufacturing  System  and  Costs. 

M-11  now  reads  Tanks  and  Pipes. 

Q-4  now  I'cads  Concrete,  Brick,  and  Masonry. 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 
A-3.  Reed  as  Papermaking  Material.— A  Klein,  Paper 
Trade  Journal,  ixxiii,  12.— A  discussion  i.s  given  of  the 
possibilities  of  the  use  of  reed,  Phragmites  eonimiini.s, 
and  details  as  to  its  utilization  in  Europe.  The  fiber  is 
comparable  with  that  of  esparto. — H.  B.  W. 

A-4;  A-5.  Cellulose  Determination.  Paper,  xxviii,  14 
(June  8,  1921).  Translation  by  CLARENCE  JAY 
WEST  from  Die  chemische  Untersuchung  pflanzlicher 
Rohstoffe,  und  der  daraus  abgeschiedenen  Zellstoffe. 
Jentgen's  method  of  determining  the  cellulose  content 
of  pulp  is  as  follows:  10  Gm.  of  pulp  (cut  into  small 
pieces)  is  covered  with  .50  Cc.  of  17  to  18  percent  caustic 
soda  solution,  allowed  to  stand  30  minutes,  rubbed  with 
50  Ce.  of  water,  filtered  on  a  Buchner  funnel  with  a 
fine  cotton  filter,  and  carefully  sucked  dry.  The  re- 
sidue is  washed  free  from  alkali  with  cold  water  (usu- 
ally 10  to  12  wa.shings  using  50  Cc.  for  each  wash),  then 
with  hot  dilute  acetic  acid,  then  with  hot  water  (6  to  8 
times)  dried,  and  weighed.  Beta-cellulose  is  determin- 
ed by  acidifying  the  alkaline  filtrate  with  glacial  acetic 
acid  heating  on  the  water-bath  until  the  beta-cellulose 
coagulates  and  settles  out,  filtering  on  a  fine  cotton 
filter,  washing  6  to  8  times  with  hot  water,  transferring 
to  a  porcelain  dish,  drying  and  weighing.  The  gamma- 
cellulose  and  impurities  are  determined  by  difference. 
For  determining  the  total  cellulose,  0.25  Gm.  of  pulp  is 
rubbed  with  25  Cc.  of  17  per  cent  sodium  hydroxide  so- 
lution; after  half  an  hour  0.5  Cc.  of  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid  is  added,  then  40  Cc.  to  dissolve  all  the  cel- 
lulose. Two  Gm.  of  pulverized  potassium  bichromate 
are  gradually  added,  and  the  solution  heated  just  to 
boiling  for  one  hour.  After  cooling  it  is  titrated  with 
0.1  normal  ferous  ammonium  sulphate  solution  (using 
potassium  ferricyanide  as  outside  indicator)  to  deter- 
mine the  amoinit  of  oxygen  required  for  the  oxidation 
of  the  cellulose.  In  the  determination  of  beta-cellulose, 
best  results  have  been  obtained  by  acidifying  an  aliquot 
of  the  filtrate  with  glacial  acetic  acid,  diluting  with  five 
volumes  of  water,  allowing  to  stand  overnight,  and  filt- 
ering. It  is  thoroughly  washed  with  hot  water,  trans- 
ferred to  a  iilatinum  dish,  dried  and  weighed. — A.P.-C. 

A-14.  Analysis  of  Cardboard. — K.  Isnard.  La  Pape- 
teries',  Feb.  10.  1921.  Translated  by  A.  Papineau-Cou- 
ture.  Paper  Trade  Journal,  Ixxii,  12  Sept.  22,  1921.— 
H.  E.  W. 

B-2.  Cost  of  Artificial  Forests.-  Paper  Mill,  xliv.  37. 
Sept.  10,  1921. -"The  actual  costs  of  i-oniinei'cial  plant- 
ing of  forests  are  much  loAver  than  has  customarily 
been  estimated.  The  cost  figures  for  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Vermont,  and  Ohio  are  given.  The  low  cost 
figure  for  establishing  new  forests  indicates  that  there 


will  !)('  a  widespread  expansion  of  reforestation  activity 
in  the  east.— li.  E.  W. 

B-4.  Utilizing  Waste  Wood.— Paper  Mill,  xliv,  37.— 
Research  work  hy  J.  If.  Wallace  ^:  ('iiiii|)any  has  shown 
it  possible  tf)  vitilize  entirely  waste  wood.  The  waste 
which  is  sufficiently  resinate  is  extracted  by. a  "steam 
and  solvent"  process.  The  residue  from  this  and  all 
the  other  wood  is  destructively  distilled. — H.  E.  W. 

C-6.  Saw  Mill  Equipment.  R.  R.  FOX,  Paper,  xxviii, 
16  (June  22,  1921).  General  discussion  of  the  import- 
ance of  proper  wood  room  equipment  and  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  manufacturers  of  this  equipment  are  en- 
deavoring eontinuallv  to  improve  their  products. — 
A.P.-C. 

D-4.  Grinding  Tests  of  Infected  and  Sound  Pulp- 
wood.     JOIIX  S.  BATES,  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix,  (June 
30,  1921).     Detailed  account  of  mill  scale  experiments 
carried  out   in  May,  1920,  at  the  Jouquieres  mill  of 
Price  Bros,  and  Co.,  Ltd.,  the  main  object  of  which  was 
to  compare  the  yields  of  groundwood  pvilp  from  aver- 
age, infected  and  sound  pulpwood.     At  the  same  time 
various   measurements  of   the   wood   and   tests  of  the 
pulp  were  nmde.     Five  cords  each  of  infected  wood, 
sound  balsam  fir,  sound  spruce,  and  average  wood  as 
used  by  the  mill,  were  used  for  the  tests.    The  blocks 
had  been  stored  about  two  years  with  some  of  the  bark 
still   on.      The    selected   rotten   M-ood    was   discolored 
brown  to  the  extent  of  about  35  to  40  percent  of  the 
total  wood  nuiss  (no  particular  estimations  were  made). 
Jn  general  the  infected  portions  were  still  firm,  though 
some  punky  blocks  were  present.    Nearly  all  the  sorted 
rotten  Avood  i)roved  to  be  balsam  fir.  while  the  average 
wood  was  about  half  balsam  fir  and  half  spruce,  with 
y.ome  5  to  10  percent  of  the  mass  showing  signs  of  in- 
fection.    The  yields  of  oven-dry  pulp  based  on  oven- 
dry  were  91.1  percent  for  average  wood,  93.9  percent 
from  infected  wood,  and  92.3  percent  from  sound  wood. 
Although  some  of  the  measurements  were  subject  to 
slight  inaccuracies,  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  the 
total  quantities  of  pulp  were  directly  proj)ortional  to 
the  dry  weights  of  the  wood  with  yields  of  about  92 
percent   on   the   oven-dry   basis.     The   infected    wood 
yielded  better  than  was  expected.    The  time  of  grind- 
ing (for  five  cords)  was  only  2.25  hours  for  infected 
wood,  and  3.5  hours  for  sound  spruce.     The  pulp  from 
infected  wood  was  decidedly  brown,  while  spruce  pulp 
was    the    best    in    general    appearance.       Microscopic 
analysis  showed  the  infected  pulp  to  be  a  mixture  of 
coarse  fibers  with  a  large  amount  of  fine  woodflour. 
whereas  the  other  pulps  were  less  extreme  in  variation 
of  fibre  sizes.     The  freeness  tests  showed  little  differ- 
ence in  drainage  properties  between  infected  aiul  aver- 
age pulps,  but  the  balsam  fir  fibers  were  considerably 
freer   than   the   rest.     A   beater  was   furni.shed   with 
spruce  groundwood  and  about  27  percent  of  regular 
snl])hite  ;  on  the  paper  machine  the  stock  ran  well  with 
no  breaks  and  the  paper  produced  was  of  good  color. 
T^iuler  the  same  conditions  the  balsam  fir  groundwood 
mixture  caused  a  immber  of  breaks  and  the  stock  was 
rather  "soft,"  though  the  paper  tested  almost  as  well. 
Infecled   pull")   was  mixed   with   an   equal   quantity  of 
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jiverage  groundwood  in  the  beater  along  with  the  usual 
proportion  of  sulphite.  On  the  paper  machine  the 
stock  was  slow  and  sticky,  and  there  was  considerable 
difficulty  in  taking  the  sheet  off  the  couch  roll  to  the 
presses.  Tliere  were  jnany  breaks  and  very  little 
finislied  jiaper  was  produced.  The  paper  made  tested 
surprisingly  well,  but  was  decidedly  l)rown  in  color. 
The  quality  of  infected  groundwood  is  therefore  much 
inferior  for  papermaking.  If  rotten  wood  has  to  be 
ground,  it  appears  that  the  pulp  should  be  mixed  in 
small  amounts  with  the  regular  supply  of  groundwood. 
A  test  on  the  storage  qualities  of  the  different  pulps 
showed  tlie  danger  of  infected  groundwood  spi-eading 
decay  through  a  pile  of  ])nl])  in  storage. — A.  P.-C. 

E-2.  Adhesives  from  Waste  Sulphite  Lyes.  A  survey 
of  German  patent  liter<itui-c  li\-  S.  IIALE.X.  translated 
by  C.  J.  WEST  from  Kunststoffe,  xi,  12 ;  Paper  Trade 
Journal,  August  25,  1921.  The  article  is  a  digest  of 
German  patents  secured  by  Leonhardt,  A.  Mitscherlich, 
Jurgensen,  Nieus  and  Combel,  Ekmann,  Alexander- 
Katz,  Stutzer,  Trainer,  PoUassek,  Huttens,  Glaasz  and 
Wipfler.— H.  E.  W. 

F-5.  Preliminary  Impregnation  of  Chips  with  Cook- 
ing. (Soda  and  Sulpiiate).— Paper  Mill,  xliv,  'Mi.  Tech- 
nical Notes  of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory. — The 
results  of  tests  made  by  the  Forest  Products  Labora- 
tory show  greater  uniformity  of  cooking,  increased 
yields,  decreased  time  of  cooking,  decreased  bleach 
consumption  and  increased  density  of  black  liquor. 
The  latter  caused  an  increase  of  25  |)ei-  cent  in  the  out- 
put of  tlie  recovery  house. — II.  E.  W. 

F-5;  K  6.  Digestion  of  Straw  with  Sodium  Carbon- 
ate..— Fritz  Paschke.  Wochenblatt  Fur  Papier-fabrika- 
tion,  lii,  23  (1921).— Translated  by  ('.  J.  West  in  Paper 
Trade  Journal,  August  25,  1921. — Sodium  carbonate 
is  said  to  yichl  better  pulp  from  stray  than  does  caustic 
soda  owing  to  the  fact  that  tlie  carl)onate  acts  suffi- 
ciently on  the  lignin  but  does  not  attack  the  cellulose 
as  does  the  caustic.  Straw  may  be  completely  digested 
with  sodium  carbonate  at  eight  atmospheres  pressure 
with  a  yield  of  40  to  45  per  cent.  Ligniii  residues 
separate  from  the  wast  liquor  on  standing  and  ai'c  used 
as  fuel  for  waste  recoverv  ])lants. — 11.  E.  W. 

G-6;  Kll.  Pulp  and'  Paper  Screens.  PHILLIPS 
DENNET,  Paper,  xxviii,  4  (June  8,  1921).  Historical 
survey  of  the  development  of  screens,  together  with  a 
discussion  of  the  various  ty])es  of  i)ulii  screens  and  of 
paper  screens,  of  the  differences  between  them,  and  of 
their  relative  nu'rits. — A. P.-C. 

G-11;  K-13.  Waste  Recovery  in  the  Paper  Industry. 
Porf.  E.  P>LAr,  Papierfabrikani,  xxxii,  845,  Augu.st 
12,  1921.  A  descri|)tion  is  given  of  a  save-all  consisting 
of  a  series  of  inverted  cones  the  water  entering  at  the 
eentei'  ami  flowing  out  over  the  uppei-  edge.  A  des- 
cription is  given  of  the  Fullnei-  save-all  with  special 
felt  washing  device  sometimes  installed  on  them.  A 
description  is  given  of  a  device  designed  by  Dietrich 
for  breaking  up  waste  papers.  In  this  paper  is  blown 
against  rapidlv  moving  knives  bv  means  of  a  current 
of  air.— II.  E.'  W. 

K-8.  Dyestuffs  and  Their  Relation  to  the  Paper  In- 
dustry. IvEXNETli  T.  KING,  Paper,  .\.\viii,  IG  ^June 
22,  1921).  Outline  of  the  dyestuff  situation  as*  it  exi.sts 
in  the  United  States  at  the  present  day  and  of  the  re- 
lation of  the  manufacturer  to  the  consumer,  together 
with  a  brief  discussion  of  sonu>  of  the  problems  that 
arise  dailv  in  general  beater  room  practice. — A. P.-C. 

K-9;  K-19.  Clay  Milk  and  Colors.  JULIUS  SCIIKOE- 
TEK,  Paper  Trade  Journal,    .August    25,    1921.     The 


Vibrating  Macliiuery  Compan.v,  Inc.,  54G  West  Jack- 
son Boulevard,  Chicago,  manufactures  a  mechanically 
shaken  screen  called  the  "Sandhog"  for  handling  clay 
milk  and  colors.  The  machine  has  a  large  capacity  con- 
sidering its  small  size. —  H.  E.  W. 

K-12.  High  Speed  Newsprint  Machine.— Paper  MiU, 

xliv.  .'J4.  -The  Laurentide  Company's  new  machine  has 
has  a  wire  166"  wide  and  103"  in  diameter  from  which 
There  is  no  shake.  The  nmchine  is  equipped  with  a 
Millspaugh  suction  couch  30"  in  diameter  from  which 
the  paper  is  lifted  by  compressed  air.  The  first  press 
is  of  the  suction  type  with  a  small  granite  top  roll. 
The  other  presses  have  rubber  covered  bottom  and 
granite  top  roll.  The  machine  is  equipped  with  a  Har- 
land  inter-lock  individual  motor  drive.  The  couch 
motor  is  125  h.p. ;  the  press  motors  90  h.p.  each;  the 
three  drier  motors  125  h.p.  each:  the  calender  motor 
150  h.p.  After  the  machine  ha.s  been  brought  up  to 
speed  375  b.h.p.  only  are  required.-  II.  E.  W. 

K-18.  Manufacture  of  Asbestos  Board.  Anon.  Pape- 
terie,  xJiii  (June  10,  1921).— Brief  tlescription  of  the 
))rocess  of  manufacture  of  asbestos  board.  —  A.  P.-C. 

K-23.  Paper  for  Calendar  Rolls.— Papierfabrikant, 
xxxii,  K43,  1921.  Spurs  of  paper  larger  than  the  pro- 
posed roll  are  inounted  on  ilie  spindle,  the  machine 
direction  of  each  succeeding  sheet  being  a  fraction  of 
a  revolution  ahead  of  the  previous  sheet.  When  all  of 
the  sheets  are  mounted  the  whole  is  pressed  and  tunied 
on  the  lathe.  The  furnish  is  usually  wool  rags  and 
may  be  a  mixture  of  linen,  cotton  and  wool.  The  beat- 
ing time  is  two  to  five  hours.  The  resulting  paper  must 
he  well  felted  and  be  free  from  shives,  sand  and  other 
impurities.  Good  calender  roll  paper  shows  a  rise  of 
water  of  80  to  90  millimeters  in  ten  minutes.  Acids  or 
alkalies  in  the  paper  under  the  influence  of  the  high 
temperature  maintained  during  calendering,  cause  the 
surface  of  the  roll  to  glaze  after  which  small  pieces  of 
the  glaze  break  off.— II.  E.  W. 

L-4.  Paper  Sacks.  Spoerl.  D.  K.  P.  328,072  Papier 
.Zei'tung,  xlvi,  81,  August  6,  1921.  Woven  sacks  are 
reinforced  by  weaving  into  the  sack,  woven  paper 
strips.  These  aid  in  supporting  the  contents  of  the  bag 
and  the  handles  of  the  bag  are  made  of  these  strips  — 
11.  E.  W. 

Q  0.  Winter  Work  on  a  Quebec  Waterpower  Deve- 
lopment. Engineering  News  Record,  Ixxxvi.  26  (June 
:!().  19211.  .\n  article  dealing  with  the  methods  em- 
ployed in  the  construction  Mork  on  a  paper  mill  power 
project  111  northern  Quebec  and  the  layout  of  the  plant 
as  a  reference  for  future  operations  under  similar  con- 
ditions. The  dam  construction  required  long  hauls 
over  SHOW  roM<ls  and  special  jirovisious  for  camp  sani- 
tation. 

R-6.  Offset  Printing  and  Paper  Production.  \V. 
GRUNEWALD,  Papier  Zeitung,  xlvi,  78,  July  30,  1921. 
The  author  mentions  the  fundamental  facts  underlying 
(iff.set  printing,  dwelling  on  thi-  qualities  of  paper  best 
suited  for  this  work.  The  use  of  aluminum  and  zinc 
jilates  in  the  curved  from  in  the  rotary  offset  press  is 
alluded  to.  Three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  text  is 
received  for  printing  the  zinc  plate  is  ready  and  25,000 
to  30,000  impressions  may  be  secured  from  one  plate. 
A  sketch  of  the  rotary  offset  press  (ilann  system)  is 
shown.  The  question  of  the  sizing  of  paper  suitable 
for  this  work,  is  taken  up,  and  also  the  dusting  qua- 
lities of  the  paper.  The  author  enters  into  the  econ- 
omics of  the  use  of  calendered  and  uncalendered  paper 
for  offset  M-ork.- H.  E.  W. 
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Jackets 


Contributed  by  ydiuler  and  Beiiningliofeii,  of  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  to  the  HpanisJi  River  News. 

The  use  of  jackets  in  connection  with  the  nianula(;ture 
of  paper  did  not  begin  until  after  the  development  of 
the  Fourdrinier  machine ;  but  since  the  occasion  of  the 
use  was  due  to  the  metliod  of  manufacture  as  deveh)ped 
by  hand  work,  a  brief  examination  of  eai'ly  methods  is 
interesting. 

The  first  pai)er  of  wliich  there  is  record  was  made  by 
tlie  {Jhinese  in  the  second  century  before  C'hrist.  Not 
until  tile  eight  century  aftei-  Christ  was  tiiere  any  move- 
ment westward.  In  that  century  the  Arabs  acquired  the 
art  from  the  Chinese. 

The  trend  of  civilization  was  then  westward  and 
northward  and  in  the  thirteenth  century  Italy  and 
Spain  learned  the  art.  In  the  fourteenth  century  Ger- 
many liad  become  familiar  with  the  processes,  and  fin- 
ally in  thesixteenth  century  England  began  the  manu- 
facture of  paper. 

Until  the  nineteenth  century  all  paper  was  made  by 
hand  on  a  (hrvice  consisting  of  a  mould  with  removable 
deckel  or  frame.  The  mould  with  deckel  in  position  was 
dipped  into  a  vat  containing  the  prepai-ed  pulp  in  such 
a,  manner  tliat  only  the  requisite  amount  of  material 
was  distributed  over  the  mould  and  then  lifted  out  with 
a  shalvjng  motion,  so  that  the  fibres  of  the  pulp  became 
intertwined  or  felted.  The  deckel  or  frame  was  then  re- 
moved and  the  mould  handed  to  a  second  workman  call- 
ed the  coucher,  who  turned  the  mould  over  and  pressed 
it  against  a  felt,  thus  transferring  or  couching  the  pulp 
in  the  foim  of  a  sheet  from  the  wire  or  mould  to  the  felt. 

In  1798  Louis  Robert,  a  Frenchman,  invented  a 
machine  for  making  paper  which  was  afterward  de- 
veloped and  impi-oved  by  two  Englishmen  named  Four- 
drinier. The  machine  subsequently  named  after  these 
two  brothers  is  essentially  the  Fourdrinier  machine  of 
today.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
the  Fourdrinier  brothers,  possessors  at  one  time  of  a  con- 
siderable fortune,  died  in  want,  having  expended  their 
fortune  in  the  development  of  the  paper  machine. 

Ou  the  earliei'  paper  machiiu-s  the  sheet  was  deve- 
loped on  a  wire  screen  which  passed  over  two  .suction 
])0xes.  From  tlie  screen  the  sheet  was  passed  between 
two  couch  rolls,  and  from  this  point  carried  along  by  the 
various  press  felts  to  the  dryer  or  calendar  rolls.  The 
couch  rolls  took  their  name  from  the  old  hand  process  of 
couching,  and  aceomiilished  the  act  of  trausferring  the 
paper  from  the  wire  to  the  felt. 

In  old  papermaking  practice  the  pair  ol'  couch  mils 
were  jacketed.  Later  only  the  top  roll  was  jiicketed, 
and  today  many  machines  are  operated  with  neither  of 
the  coucii  rolls  jacketed.  While  the  function  of  the 
couch  rolls  is  to  transfer  the  paper  from  the  wire  to  the 
felt,  this  cannot  be  accomplished  unless  much  of  the 
excess  water  carried  over  with  the  sheet  is  removed.  The 
secondary  fun(;tiou  of  the  couch  loll  is  therefore  the 
removal  of  water  thus  demaiidiug  pressure  on  a  yielding 
surface.  The  jacket  wilb  which  tlu^  couch  roll  is  covered 
supplied  the  yielding  .surface.  When  tiie  formation  of 
the  sheet  of  paper  is  close  and  provided  coloring  nuitter 
is  not  used,  it  has  been  discovered  that  a  suction  box 
used  in  connection  with  a  lower  perforated  conch  loll 
can  effectually  accomi)lish  the  act  of  transferring  the 
sheet  without  jacketing  the  toji  couch  rolls.  Many  i>aper 
machines  making  heavier  grades  of  paper,  equipjied  in 
this  manner,  are  in  con.stant  operation. 

The  jacket  must  be  made  of  such  nuiterial,  and  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  will  hug  the  couch  roll  throughout 


the  life  of  the  doth.  The  wool  used  for  making  jackets 
must  be  carefully  selected  for  felting  (piality  and 
strength.  Uriefly,  the  i)rocesses  in  the  mill  making  the 
jacket  are  as  follows:  grading  of  wool  stock,  sorting, 
si-cuiing.  drying,  preparing  for  jiicker.  jjiekering.  card- 
ing, spinning,  spiKtling,  warping,  coj)  winding,  weaving, 
hurling,  scouring,  fulling,  drying,  shearing,  cutting, 
stret(;hing,  napping  and  singeing. 

While  it  may  be  possible  to  make  satisfactory  jackets 
from  wools  gathered  in  any  particular  locality,  sixty- 
three  years  of  experience  in  the  manufacture  of  paper 
mill  felts  and  jackets  convince  us  of  the  importance  of 
gathering  materials  from  all  the  wool  producing  coun- 
tries of  the  world,  and  selecting  those  best  suited  to 
the  work  in  hand.  In  the  wool  stock  from  which  the 
yarns  used  in  weaving  the  jackets,  are  made,  mu.st  be 
Represented  strength  as  well  as  felting  quality.  It  is 
hardly  ])ossible  to  .secure  both  qualities  from  any  one 
particular  grade  of  stock,  and  for  this  rea.son  careful 
blending  of  several  grades  of  wool  is  required. 

The  wool  is  prepared,  pickered,  carded  and  .spun  into 
rather  bulky  soft  yarns  u.sed  for  the  filling,  and  finer 
harder  threads  used  for  the  warp.  A  war])  is  next  pre- 
pared, placed  in  position  in  the  loom  harness,  and  weav- 
ing commenced.  Long  stock  tubes  consisting  of  many 
plys  are  woven.  Because  of  the  large  number  of  plys, 
and  the  fact  that  the  tube  is  woven  round,  thus  in  effect 
requiring  the  production  on  the  loom  of  practically  two 
pieces  of  many  plyed  cloth,  the  operation  is  very  slow. 

Usually  the  tubes  are  made  of  sufficient  length  to 
make  many  jackets  of  the  same  diameter,  and  after  the 
desired  length  is  woven,  the  piece  of  tube  is  taken  from 
the  loom  and  carefully  examined  inch  liy  inch  for  de- 
fects either  of  weaving  or  spiiniiug.  The  examination 
completed,  necessary  repairs  or  adjustments  are  made, 
and  the  piece  of  tube  is  next  tied  together  at  the  ex- 
treme ends  and  sent  to  the  scouring  and  fulling  depart- 
ment, where  it  is  given  a  scouring  preliminary  to  full- 
ing. Fulling  is  accomplished  usually  in  a  rotary  mill 
and  consists  of  continuously  rolling  the  material  be- 
tween two  sets  of  rolls  After  a  time  the  direction  of 
operation  is  reversed  in  order  that  even  fulling  may  re- 
sult. The  fulling  operation  requires  many  hours  of 
time  for  each  piece,  and  is  ju-obably  the  most  important 
single  process  in  the  manufacture  of  the  jacket. 

After  the  tube  is  fulled  to  jiroper  size,  it  is  thorougldy 
scoured  and  rinsed.  Di-\  iiig.  then  shearing,  takes  place, 
after  which  the  tube  is  finished  ami  ready  to  be  cut  to 
size.  This  done,  the  jackets  are  stretched,  if  stretching 
is  required  then  napped  and  singed. 

Besides  the  woven  jacket,  there  is  used -in  Europe  a 
carded,  felted  and  pres.sed  jacket,  which  has  no  cloth 
structure,  l)nt  is  felted  directly  from  the  fibre. 

In  the  select  inn  of  ty|>es  of  jackets  for  the  jiaper  ma- 
chine, it  is  well  to  reuKunber  that  regardless  of  over  all 
thickness,  there  nuist  be  hardness.  The  jacket  when 
gras|)ed  by  the  hand  must  be  hard.  Lacking  this  prime 
i-equisile  it  will  surely  fail  to  perform  satisfactorily. 
After  the  jai'kel  lias  lieen  placed  on  (he  roll  it  7nnst  hug 
the  roll  tightly.  II'  il  does  not,  it  will  also  ]u-ove  un- 
satisfactory. 

When  using  jackets  on  I  lie  jiaper  machine,  it  is  well 
to  remember  that  they  shoidd  be  kept  clean.  At  the  end 
of  every  week  .saturate  the  jacket  with  a  pure  soap  solu- 
tion, then  clean  with  a  .strong  stream  of  water  from  tlie 
machine  hose. 

Be  earefid  not  to  permit  the  ends  of  the  guard  board 
to  press  too  hard  against  the  jacket.  If  this  is  permitted, 
the  ends  of  the  jacket  are  worn  out,  while  the  lialanee 
is  in  good  order. 
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For  several  weeks  past,  aiicl,  doubtless,  until  the 
actual  polling-day,  the  attention  of  tlie  eouiitry  has 
been  largely  fixed  on  fiscal  matters.  Yet  it  may  i)e 
doubted  whether  the  subject  of  forest  conservation  is 
not  one  which  affects  the  prosperity  of  Canada  almost 
as  closely  as  the  tariff,  or  any  other  of  the  issues  now 
being  discussed  at  such  length  both  from  the  j)latform 
and  the  press.  Such,  at  any  rate,  is  the  view  of  Mr. 
Robson  Black,  seci-etary  of  the  Canadian  Forestry 
Association,  as  expressed  by  him  in  an  address  before 
the  Kiwanis  Club  in  Toronto,  the  other  day.  He  stated 
— what  is,  indeed,  a  notorious  fact — that  the  foi-est 
and  pulpwood  resources  of  Ontario  are  in  a  stati"  of 
rapid  decline,  mainly,  through  forest  fires;  and  lie  add- 
ed that  one  of  the  best  investments  that  Provincre  could 
make  at  present  would  be  to  turn  back  into  forest  ])ro- 
tection  and  constructive  forest  management  from  one 
half  to  two-thirds  of  the  total  annual  revenue  of  nearly 
$;i, 000,000  received  from  Crown  timber  lands  and  oper- 
ations. 

At  the  sanu'  time  while  Canadian  timber  wealth  is 
undoubtedl.v  being  drawn  on  too  rapidly — too  rapidly, 
that  is  to  say,  in  proportion  to  the  rate  at  which  it  is 
being  attempted  to  replenish  it — her  total  pulpwood 
resources,  according  to  a  recent  cstinuite  made  by  the 
Canadian  ('onunission  of  Conservation  anH)unt  to  901,- 
000,000  cords  of  coniferous  pulpwood  species,  added  to 
which  there  are  also  large  quantities  of  poplar  and 
jack-pine  in  all  the  Provinces  which  are,  to  an  extent, 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  papers.  The  Com- 
mission places  the  supply  of  spruce  and  balsam,  access- 
ible and  inaccessible,  in  the  east'ern  Provinces — that 
is  to  say,  in  Ontario,  Quebec,  New  BrunsMnck  and  Nova 
Scotia— at  501,000,000  cords.  Of  the  latter  amount, 
306,000,000  cords,  roughly  speaking,  are  actually  avail- 
able. The  amount  consumption  and  pulpwood  exports 
from  these  four  Provinces  is  between  5,000,000  and 
6,000,000  cords.  But,  if  only  we  take  warning  from 
the  squandering  of  their  pulpwood  resources  by  the 
United  States  and  other  countries,  we  still  have  the 
opportunity  intelligently  to  conserve  our  valuable 
possessions  of  this  luiture  and,  at  the  same  time,  take  a 
worthy  part  in  the  exjiloitation  necessary  to  stipply 
world  requirements. 

The  Dominion  Government  has  alwa.ys  been  aware 
of  the  necessity  for  encouraging  tree  culture  on  the 
Prairie  but  it  was  not  until  1901  that  a  really  definite 
and  practical  scheme  for  assisting  settlers  in  this  work 
was  ])ut  into  operation.  In  that  year,  the  first  distri- 
bution of  trees  was  nuide  under  the  cooperative  scheme 
of  the  Forestry  Branch  of  the  Interior  Department. 
From  a  small  beginning,  the  distribution  of  trees  from 
the  nurseries  at  Indian  Head  and  Sutherland.  Sask., 
has  grown  until  now  it  averages  about  5,000,000  seed- 
lings and  cuttings  each  season,  half  of  which  are 
planted  in  Saskatchewan  and  the  balance  in  ^Manitoba 
and  Alberta.  As  a  consequence  of  this  distribution, 
there  are  now  found  in  all  parts  of  these  Provinces 
examples  of  excellent  farm  shelter-belts. 

Several  references  have  appeared,  from  time  io  time, 
in  these  cnlunuis,  relative  to  the  groundwood  pulp  mill. 


now  in  course  of  erccijon  by  tlie  Temiskaming  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company,  of  which  Mr.  Alex.  Fasken,  K.C., 
of  the  firm  of  Fasken,  Robertson,  Chadwick  and  Sed- 
gewick,  barristers,  of  Toronto,  is  president.  This  mill 
is  being  erected  at  Dixon  Creek,  near  Haileybury,  Ont., 
and  those  who  have  been  in  the  locality  recently  report 
that  excellent  progress  is  being  made  with  its  construc- 
tion. It  is  expected  that  the  early  spring  will  see  the 
l)lant  in  operation. 

The  Abitibi  Power  and  Paper  Company,  Ltd..  of 
Iroquois  Falls,  Out.,  is  installing  a  new  wrapping  paper 
machine,  which  will  probably  be  in  operation  in  a  few 
weeks'  time. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  before  in  these  columns,  the 
striking  printers  of  Toronto  are  displaying  quite  a 
])henomenal  interest  in  the  present  election.  Mr.  James 
Simpson,  the  well-known  Socialist,  whose  advanced 
views  are  a  nmtter  of  common  knowledge  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  Dominion,  has,  from  the 
very  inception  of  the  printers'  strike,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  fervent  advocacy  of  the  strikers'  cause. 
He  is  now  a  candidate  for  Parkdale,  one  of  the  electoral 
ridings  of  Toronto,  in  the  Labor  interest,  and  it  is 
stated  in  Labor  circles  that  he  will  receive  strong  snp- 
jiorl  in  his  candidature  from  the  Tyiwgraphical  Union. 

When  Hon.  T.  W.  McGarry,  President  of  the  \\lialen 
Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  was  in  Toronto,  the  other 
day  for  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  that  Company, 
of  which  he  was  re-elected  President  and  Mr.  W.  D. 
Ross  w^as  elected  vice-president,  he  expres.sed  himself 
very  optimistically  as  regards  the  situation  at  the  mills. 
Things  are  going  exceedingly  well,  "and  we  are  in 
first-class  shape",  he  said  emphatically. 

It  was  announced  from  Vancouver  on  Monday  of  last 
week  that  the  British  Columbia  Federationi.st  and  A.  S. 
Wells,  its  publisher,  would  be  committed  by  Magistrate 
Shaw  for  trial  in  the  higher  courts  of  the  Province.  It 
is  presumed  that  the  charge  will  be  one  of  "publication 
of  seditiou.s  matter."  Mr.  "Wells  was  recently  summon- 
ed to  the  Vancouver  police  count,  at  the  instance  of  the 
police  depart numt,  in  connection  with  the  publication 
in  the  Fedcrationist  of  an  article  signed  by  Lenin, 
jiresident  of  the  Russian  Soviet  Republic,  under  the 
heading,  'Left  Wing  Communism,"  The  magistrate 
announced  that  he  was  bound  to  commit  Mr.  Wells  for 
trial  on  account  of  the  publication  of  the  article. 

A  new  match  manufacturing  company  is  to  be  form- 
ed in  Canada.  The  factory  of  the  concern,  in  wliich 
Maguire,  Paterson  aiul  Palmer  are  financially  inter- 
ested, will  be  at  Pembroke.  Ont..  where  the  Company 
just  named  possesses  property,  and  where  a  large  plant 
making  match  splints  has  been  operating  for  some 
time. 

The  Spanish  River  News,  published  by  the  Spanish 
River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills,  Ltd.,  has  been  discon- 
tinued, owing  to  the  present  necessity  for  rigorous 
economj%  and,  in  its  stead,  a  series  of  bulletins  on 
matters  of  interest  to  those  connected  with  the  Com- 
pany will  be  issued  from  time  to  time. 
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With  the  annouiieement  of  $2,000,000  issue  of  first 
iiiortjia<;'c  IV2  per  cent  sinking  fund  bonds  by  the  Con- 
tinental Paper  and  ]iag  Mills  came  the  report  last  week 
Trnni  the  Mid-West  that  extensive  improvements  and 
a  large  scale  expansion  scheme  are  projected  in  the 
company's  several  Western  plants.  Part  of  tlie  plans 
call  for  the  erection  of  a  new  paper  mill  at  Oconto 
Falls,  Wis.,  where  water  power  developnu'nt  is  also 
projected.  A  new  ]iapcr  machine  has  been  i)urcha,sed 
by  the  company  for  installation  in  a  new  building  in 
cour.se  of  construction  at  the  Park  mills,  Marinette. 
Other  extensive  improvements,  the  details  of  which  are 
now  being  worked  out,  will  be  aniuumced  later.  The 
company  gave  out  an  announcement  stating  that  it 
owns  at  least  500,000  cords  of  spruce  and  other  pulp 
wood  in  the  Canadiaii  provinces  of  Quebec  and  Ontario. 
When  the  new  ])aper  machine  in  the  Marinette  plant 
begins  operating,  the  daily  capacity  of  the  concern  will 
be  increased  to  100  tons  of  fibre,  kraft,  bag,  news  and 
hanging  papers.  The  raw  material  production  will  be 
55  tons  of  sulphide  and  40  tons  of  groundwood  per  day. 
The  developnu-nt  of  additional  water  power  at  the 
Ocanto  Falls  plant  will  increase  the  daily  pajier-nmk- 
ing  capacity  there  fully  sixty  tons.  Stock-holders  of 
the  concern  have  been  notified  of  a  regular  (piarterly 
dividend  payment  to  holders  of  record  on  November  15, 
one  and  one-half  per  cent  on  tlu»  common  and  preferred 
stock. 

Plans  of  railway  executives  to  cut  rail  wages,  then 
rates,  have  the  approval  of  officials  of  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association.  In  a  set  of  resolution^ 
adopted  at  the  third  annual  fall  business  conference  in 
Chicago  last  weidt,  the  Association  went  on  record  de- 
claring that  the  ti-ansportation  problem  is  vital  to  na- 
tional ])rosperity  and  the  wage  reductions  are  absolute- 
ly necessary  before  fi'eight  rates  could  be  cut. 

In  a  statement  issued  just  i)rior  to  the  opening  of  the 
conferenc(>  sessions.  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  association,  expressed  the  view  that 
American  business  generally  is  showing  a  steady  u]) 
ward  trend.  "" There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
conditions  ai'e  bettei'  than  they  were  three  months 
ago,"  said  Dr.  Baker,  "and  the  prospect  for  the  future 
is  still  brighter." 

"In  the  principal  address  made  during  the  second 
day's  session,  O.  M.  Porter,  secretary  of  the  Woodlands 
Section,  gave  the  results  of  a  survey  of-  wood  on  hand 
and  )U'oje('ted  operations,  which  were  .summarized  in 
our  last   issue. 

K.  S.  Kellogg,  Secretary  of  the  Newsprint  Service 
Bureau,  discussed  paper  importations  from  Europe. 
I\rr.  Kellogg  gave  figures  showing  comparative  freights 
between  foreign  shipiiing  points  and  Anu'rican  points, 
as  evidence  of  the  conditions  confronting  the  iiajier  in- 
dustry generally.  lie  pointed  out  that  it  will  be  the 
jiublishers  who  will  suffer  in  the  long  run.  for  Ameri- 
can mills  caniH)t  make  i^aper  to  meet  present  Kuroiiean 
prices,  and  Europe  cannot  snjiply  America's  )iermanent 
needs. 

W.  .1.  Uaybold,  president  of  the  .\nicrican  Paper  and 
Pulp  Association,  .said  fhat  he  had  been  receiving  re- 
ports which  indicate  thai  manufacturers  have  had  an 


increasing  business  since  July.  "The  paper  industry 
in  general  has  very  evidently  tui'ned  the  corner  to  nor- 
malcy," is  the  way  Mr.  Haybold  summed  up  the  situ- 
ation. Specific  instances  showing  the  trend  toward 
better  conditions  were  cited  by  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker  who 
Si! id  that  he  had  received  reports  telling  of  25  per  cent 
product ioii  increases  in  some  localities.  The  high-grade 
paper  industry,  according  to  Dr.  Baker's  information, 
now  works  its  employees  four  days  a  week  instead  of 
three. 

The  Southern  Cotton  and  Paper  Company,  recently 
organized  at  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  with  a  capital  stock 
oi  .$200, 000,  is  getting  under  way  work  on  a  plant  and 
jiaper  mill  at  Chattanooga  which,  when  completed  early 
next  year,  will  manufacture  paper  and  paper  pulp  from 
cotton  linters,  utilizing  a  patented  process  devised  b.v 
the  eom])any's  president,  Mercer  Reynolds,  a  prominent 
Chattanooga  business  man.  According  to  present  plans 
the  mill  will  have  a  capacity  of  fifteen  tons  of  paper  at 
the  start  of  operations. 

The  Associated  liulustries  of  ]\lassachusetts,  in  a  re- 
cent election,  honored  a  widely  known  paper  executive, 
Ceorge  A.  Galliver,  head  of  the  American  Writing 
Paper  Comjiany,  by  selecting  him  as  one  of  its  three 
vice-presidents. 

The  many  friends  anil  aciiuaintanccs  in  the  ]Kiper 
business  of  M.  E.  Battles  will  miss  him  now  that  he  has 
retii-ed  as  treasurer  and  general  manager  of  the  I'nion 
'i'w  ine  and  Paper  Company  of  Cleveland.  Mr.  {Rattles' 
connection  with  the  industry  dates  from  ISOl.  when  he 
first  became  associated  with  the  Union  Twine  and  Pa- 
per Company,  lie  lias  s(>rved  this  firm  continuousl.v 
since  that  time  in  various  capacities  Although  he  is 
retiring  to  private  life,  ]\Ir.  Battles  will  continue  as  one 
of  the  directors  of  the  company. 

Several  score  employees  of  the  Continental  grouiul- 
wood  pnlp  mill  at  Ogdensburg,  N.Y.,  have  been  thrown 
out  of  work  through  the  closing  of  the  plant.  Uusur- 
mountable  competition  brought  about  by  high  freight 
rales  and  low  prices  on  imported  pulp  arc  given  by  the 
management  as  reasons  why  operations  had  to  be  sus- 
pended. The  shut  down  i.s  for  an  indefinite  period. 
It  is  explained  by  the  owners,  James  A.  Outterson  and 
Frank  A.  Augsbury.  that  ludp  is  being  shipjied  into 
Xew  V(uk  fi'om  Norway  and  Sweden  at  a  cost  of  .$21 
on  the  (liieks  while  it  eosts  $27  a  ton  to  make  if  at  Og- 
densl)ni'g.  The  freight  rate  from  Ogde-.-sburg  to  Car- 
thage is  $12  a  car  load.  The  Continental  mill  repre- 
sents an  investnuMit  of  $375,000.  It  is  a  unit  of  the 
Ogdensburg  Paper  ^lills.  Inc.,  and  was  ]uif  into  opera- 
tion only  a  few  months  ago.  The  owners  exju'css  a 
hope  that  there  may  be  an  early  adjustment  of  trans- 
portation rates  in  addition  to  a  tariff  arrangenu-nt  which 
will  give  to  Annu'iean  industry  a  fair  chance  in  the  eom- 
petiticni  with  foreign  lands. 


Attenti(ni   is  the  stuff  that  memory  is  niadi"  of. 
memoi'v  is  aci'umulated  uenius. — Lowell. 


To  beeiune  an  able  man  in  any  profession,  lb'  re  are 
three  things  necessary — nature,  study,  anil  |>i-ai-1ie(\  - 
Aristotle. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  r)tli  Nov. — At  the  end  of  Octolier  tlicre  was 
very  g'cneral  aa'i'eenient  among  tlio.se  engaged  in  the  in- 
du.sti'v,  ill  nearly  all  its  hranehes,  that  conditions  were 
decidedly  better  lliaii  they  had  been  at  the  end  of  any 
previou.s  month  this  year,  in  part,  this  is  the  cause, 
and,  in  i)art,  it  is  the  coiis(>()ueiice,  of  greater  confid- 
ence. Rlamifactnrers  are  showing  this  greater  confid- 
ence by  llie  Ilia  liner  in  which  tliey  are  increasing  their 
percentage  of  operating  capacity.  Wholesalers  are  ex- 
liibiling  more  confidence  in  placing  orders  of  substan- 
lial  size.  And  consniiiers  are  displaying  more  confid- 
ence ])y  a  grealer  willingness  to  take  in  supjilies.  'I'his 
greater  c(inridciice,  n\'  which  one  sees  (evidence  all 
around,  has  taken  a  long  time  to  create.  One  factor, 
H'liieli  lias  prcvenli'd  its  rreation  earlier  Inis  undoubt- 
edly been  I  he  i|n('sti(ni  of  priees.  Time  and  again,  one 
lias  been  tubl,  with  what  looked  like  adamantine  de- 
cision, lliat  iirices  were  at  rock  bottom:  "Is  another 
dro|)  to  lie  looked  for  soon?"  "'No,  Sir,  the  next  move 
in  prices  will  be  upwards.  I'll  tell  the  wnrld.""  This 
has  been  tlie  line  nf  talk  handed  out.  Then,  U>  and  be- 
hold !  the  \('ry  next  week,  priees  have  been  on  the  to- 
boggan I  Xdw,  however,  there  does  seem  real  reason 
to  believe  that,  in  practically  all  lines,  there  will  be  no 
further  recession  of  pi'ices  in  anything  that  can  fairly 
be  ternu'd  the  near  future.  Taking  that  view,  it  looks 
as  though  con.sumers,  or  many  of  them,  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  price  recessions  of  any  substance  are 
now  out  of  the  (juestion,  and  that  consequently  the  path 
of  wisdom  for  them  lies  in  ('(juipping  themselves  for  the 
demands  of  improved  business  by  having  reasonable 
stocks  on  hand,  rather  than  by  continuing  to  pursue  the 
policy  of  "hand-to-mouth"  buying  which  they  followed 
for  so  lung  this  year,  merely  on  the  off  chance  that  they 
may,  later,  get  goods  at  prices  just  a  shade  finer  than 
those  now  obtaining,  and  with  a  distinct  risk  that  prices 
may  advance  instead  of  receding.  Kui'ther,  one  is  told 
thai  there  has  recently  been  a  distinct  diminution  of 
the  price-cutting  by  wholesalers  to  which  attention  was 
directed,  some  weeks  ago,  in  these  columns.  All  these 
factors  are  making  for  enhanced  stability.  It  is  true 
that  the  volume  of  business  done  so  far  this  year  in  the 
pajier  industry  as  a  whole  does  not  compare  fnvoralily 
with  that  done  in  the  same  period  during  tli(>  last  two 
or  three  years.  But  one  finds  that  men  of  far-sighted- 
ness and  sagacity  are,  more  and  more,  taking  the  view 
that  business  is  now  on  a  more  stable  and  satisfactory 
basis  than  it  has  been  for  years.  Certainly  the  general 
opinion  seems  to  be  that  a  long  time  of  sound  and  mod- 
erately satisfactory  business  lies  ahead.  Depression  and 
deflation  set  in  together.  Earlier  than  some  businesses, 
the  paper  industry  encountered  both.  Earlier,  too, 
than  most,  and  more  satisfactorily  than  many,  it  is  pas- 
sing from  the  shade  to  the  sunshine. 

PULPWOOn. — Some  exceptions  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, the  jiulpwood  situation  continues  to  be 
remarkably  listless.  Logging  operations,  on  the  whole, 
are  on  a  decidedly  more  limited  scale,  this  year,  than 
usual.  The  mills,  for  the  most  part,  have  comparative- 
ly large  stocks  of  pulpwooil  on  hantl,  and  another  (and 


possibl}^  even  more  effectual)  deterrent  to  entering  in- 
to contracts  for  wood  for  next  year  is  the  feeling  that 
it  is  probable  that  prices  will  take  a  tumble  before  next 
spring.  This  feeling,  it  may  be  added,  is  both  wide- 
spread and  well  defined.  Next  winter,  however,  it  is 
said  that  |)iilpwoi)(l  operations  will  be  on  a  mueh  largei- 
scale. 

PULP.  The  symptoms  of  imjDrovement  in  the  de- 
mand for  some  grades  of  pulp,  which  have  been  previ- 
ously noted,  have  turned  out  to  be  indicative  of  a  con- 
siderably better  market. The  reopening  of  the  Kiordon 
('ompan.\"s  Kijiawa  jilant  has  s.vnchronized  with  this 
belter  demand  for  the  class  of  |)roduets  that  are  turned 
out  by  the  plant.  But,  while  the  demand  for  strong 
bleached  is  better  and  shows  signs  of  being  on  the  up- 
gi'ade.  that  for  ea.sy  bleaching,  at  a  price  at  which  it 
can  be  profitably  sold,  still  leaves  a  good  deal  to  be  de- 
sired. The  President  of  the  Whalen  concern  .stated  in 
Toronto  the  other  dny.  that  the  market  for  pulp  was 
improving  dail.\-. 

NEWSPRINT.— Various  factors  have  combined  to 
stimulate  the  demand  for  newsprint.  The  mills — not- 
ably Ijaiirentide  and  Abitibi — are  speeding  up  produc- 
tion, and  consumers  are  becoming  alive  to  the  necessity 
of  laying  in  stocks  in  larger  (pumtities.  Within  the 
last  couple  of  weeks  the  iieAvsjjrint  situation  has  taken 
lui  a  decidedly  brighter  and  brisker  aspect.  At  this 
time  of  year,  it  is  not  out  of  the  way  for  the  demand  for 
news])rint  to  slow  down.  But  this  year  it  is  not  .show- 
ing much  signs  of  doing  so. 

P.OOK  PAPERS.— The  market  for  hook  papers  con- 
tinues firm.  Orders  arc  coming  in  with  a  tendency  to 
increase  both  in  number  and  in  size  of  individual  ord- 
ei'.s.  While  there  is  still  room  for  improvement,  the 
general  feeling  ajipears  to  b(>  that  prospects  are  eneour- 
aginn-. 

MANIIFACTITRING  STATIONERY.— The  improve- 
ment, which  has  been  manifested  during  the  last  few 
weeks  in  the  manufacturing  stationery  situation,  still 
continues.  It  is  expected  that  an  expansion  of  demand 
from  now  on.  will  be  making  itself  felt. 

I50X  BOARD.— The  box  board  market  is  exhibiting 
much  more  activity.  'MWU  are  running  full  time,  and 
orders  are  coming  along  with  gratifving  frequencA- 

WASTE  PAPER.— The  demand"  for  waste  paper 
generally  continues  constant  in  spite  of  a  few  fluctua- 
tions. 

TOILETS  AND  TISSUES.— The  situation  in  toilets 
and  tis.sues  has  undergone  no  material  change.  Busi- 
ness in  both  gives  no  cause  for  complaint. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 
New  York,  Nov.  .5 — (Sjiecial  Corresiiondence). — 
There  have  been  several  developments  of  prime  import- 
ance in  the  paper  and  pulp  industry  this  week.  Pro- 
bably the  foremost  of  the.se  is  a  sharp  advance  of  a  full 
cent  pev  pound  in  the  i>rice  of  domestic  bleached  sul- 
l>hite  arrounced  by  the  leading  producers  of  this  kind 
of  sulphite,  to  become  effective  December  \.  The  new 
price  basis  will  be  .").2.5  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  pulp  mills. 
which  compares  with  a  prevailing  price  of  4.25  cents. 
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Which  of  the  several  leading  domestic  manufacturers 
of  bleached  sulphite  took  the  lead  in  advancing  quota- 
tions is  not  known,  but  the  fact  that  Ihc  Hrown  Com- 
pany, of  Portland,  Me.,  whicli  o])prates  the  Berlin  Mills 
at  Berlin,  N.IL,  together  with  the  Eastern  Manufai-t wr- 
ing Company,  at  South  Brewer,  Me.,  the  Mt.  Tom  Sul- 
phite Company,  of  Ilolyoke,  Mass.,  the  Penobscot  tJhem- 
ical  Fiber  Company,  of  Orono,  Me.,  and  other  produc- 
ers, all  announced  a  rise  made  the  new  price  basis  con- 
clusive as  these  concerns  are  the  princi|)al  manufac- 
turers of  bleached  sulphite  in  the  country. 

Another  market  change  of  note  has  been  a  further 
jump  in  i)riccs  on  kraft  wrajjping  paper  approximat- 
ing half  a  cent  per  pound,  mailing  the  new  basis  7  cents 
a  pound  for  No.  1  domestic  kraft.  This  advance  was 
not  altogether  unexpected  in  the  trade.  It  has  been 
known  for  some  time  that  a  majority  of  mills  making 
kraft  wrapi)ings  are  sold  ahead  for  the  next  two  or 
three  months,  some  having  their  entire  output  for  the 
balance  of  the  year  contracted  for.  Moreover,  unfav- 
able  water  conditions  at  many  mill  centres  have  caused 
a  considerable  curtailment  of  production,  while  de- 
mand for  wrapping  paper  has  consistently  broadeiu^l, 
as  it  usually  does  during  the  fall  of  the  year.  Then, 
too,  raw  material  has  been  advancing,  kraft  pulp  of 
both  foreign  and  domestic  origin  having  increased  in 
cost  to  a  substantial  extent  in  recent  weeks.  All  of 
which  more  or  less  paved  the  way  for  an  advance  in 
kraft  wrap])iiig  {)aper,  making  the  second  rise  within 
a  ])eriod  of  eight  weeks.  On  September  1  last  there 
was  an  increase  of  half  a  cent  per  pound,  and  the  re- 
vised price  now  effective  is  a  full  cent  per  pound  above 
the  bottom  level  reached  by  the  market  in  August. 

The  newsprint  situation  is  steady  in  tone  and  offers 
much  encouragement  to  the  paper  manufacturer  and 
dealer.  Consumption  is  steadily  increasing,  with  the 
result  publishers  are  taking  all  the  tonnage  they  have 
contracted  for  and  are  frequently  coming  into  the  mar- 
ket to  augment  their  supplies.  When  the  threat  of  a 
railroad  strike  was  made  some  two  or  three  weeks  ago, 
newspaper  publishers  hurried  to  place  orders  with  paper 
mills  for  additional  tonnage  of  newsprint  for  quick  de- 
livery, it  being  feared  that  should  the  strike  go  into 
effect  difficulty  w-ould  be  experienced  in  obtaining  the 
paper  needed.  Mills  therefore  were  suddenly  deluged 
with  orders,  and  i)roni])tly  increased  their  operations 
to  take  care  of  the  additional  business.  When  the 
strike  was  declared  off,  there  was,  as  expected,  a  lot 
of  cancellations,  but  here  the  imexpected  happened. 
Newsprint  nuinufaeturers  looked  for  practically  all  the 
extra  orders  placed  by  publishers  to  be  cancelled,  but, 
according  to  a  high  authority  in  the  trade,  not  more 
than  .50  percent  of  these  orders  were  caiu'clled,  and 
further  buying  by  other  publishers  almost  immediately 
afterward  because  of  increased  paper  requirenu>uts 
easily  offset  the  caiu'ellations,  thus  leaving  mills  with 
fully  as  much  business  on  tiieir  books  as  before. 

Spot  prices  on  newsprint  in  standard  rolls  range  from 
4  to  4.25  cents  per  pound  at  mills.  Most  of  the  tran- 
sient trade  is  going  through  at  the  higher  figure,  though 
manufacturers  are  said  to  be  aceeiiting  orders  for  .size- 
able toniuige  at  the  low  price,  which  is  the  same  pub- 
lishers are  paying  on  contract  deliveries.  According 
to  News  Print  Service  Bureau  figures,  production  of 
newsprint  by  United  States  mills  during  the  nine 
months  of  this  year  to  September  30  was  24  per  cent 
less  than  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1920.  Cana- 
ilian  production  was  12  per  cent  less  than  a  year  ago. 


or  an  average  of  19  per  cent  less  for  44  companies  re- 
porting in  the  States  and  across  the  border. 

There  is  still  much  talk  in  the  trade  regarding  large 
supplies  of  cheap  (Jermau  newsprint,  yet  offerings  are 
of  light  tonnage  and  everything  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  reputed  large  supplies  from  this  source  are 
more  fiction  than  fact.  Reported  offerings  of  paper 
fr(un  abroad  at  less  than  3  cents  a  pound  are  not  taken 
seriously  in  the  ti'ade.  Some  (Jerman  newsprint  is 
known  to  have  sold  well  above  3  cents  recently,  and  it 
is  authoritatively  stated  that  the  bulk  of  foreign  new.s- 
print  being  marketed  liere  is  bringing  better  than  3.50 
cents.  According  to  figures  just  at  hand,  Germanj'  ex- 
ported only  25,413  tons  of  newsprint  to  the  United 
States  during  the  first  eight  months  of  this  year.  This 
quantity  is  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket  of  the  total  ton- 
nage consumed  by  Amei-ican  publishers. 

Book  papers  have  quieted  down  to  an  extent  after 
enjoying  several  weeks  of  brisk  demand.  Prices  are 
holding,  however.  Tissues  are  steady  and  are  moving 
in  comparatively  good  amounts.  Fine  papers  are  im- 
proving their  market  position  in  a  consistent  manner, 
and  obviou.sly  the  sharp  advance  in  sulphite  prices  this 
week  has  had  a  strengthening  effect  on  siUphite  bond 
aiul  ledger  papers.  There  is  less  doing  in  plain  box 
boards.  Folding  box  boards  and  corrugating  boards 
are  in  increasing  call,  but  set-up  paper  box  manufac- 
turers have  diminished  their  buying,  with  the  result 
news  and  chip  boards  are  moving  in  smaller  amounts. 
No  change  is  reported  in  quotations. 

GROUND  WOOD.— Mechanical  wood  pulp  rules 
steady  in  price  and  is  moving  into  consuming  channels 
in  consistently  good  volume.  The  market,  however,  is 
bare  of  feature  aside  from  the  firmness  noted  in  quot- 
ations. Producers  appear  to  be  finding  a  I'cady  outlet 
for  practicaly  all  the  pulp  they  have  to  sell,  and  con- 
sequently are  not  inclined  to  consider  granting  price 
concesions,  particularly  since  many  of  them  are  having 
much  difficulty  in  operating  because  of  low  water. 
Around  $30  per  ton  at  grinding  plants  is  the  price  gen- 
erally quoted,  with  some  sales  l)eing  accomplished  at 
higher  prices  in  cases  where  the  consuming  mill  is  situ- 
ated cose  to  the  grinding  plant  and  a  low  freight  rate 
is  involved. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.— The  advance  of  a  full  cent  per 
])ound  in  bleached  sulphite  jirices  by  leading  domestic 
I)roducers  is  of  coiu'se  the  outstanding  development  of 
the  week  in  chemical  wood  pulp.  There  is  no  question 
that  the  advance  caught  the  pidp  trade  unawares:  that 
is,  while  nuiny  expected  bleached  sulphite  was  due  for 
an  advance,  few  or  none  looked  for  prices  to  be  jumjied 
as  nuich  as  a  cent  per  pound.  The  revised  price  basis 
is  not  effective  until  December  1,  so  that  dealers  and 
mill  agents  are  given  an  opp(U-tunity  to  prepare  for  the 
change. 

There  has  been  little  or  no  actual  change  in  other 
grades  of  chemical  pulp.  Of  course  the  advance  in 
bleached  sulphite  has  served  to  stiffen  quotations  on 
all  grades,  and  the  market  tone  is  exceedingly  firm,  with 
bu.vers  finding  it  necessary  to  pay  full  quoted  figures 
to  obtain  supplies.  Kraft  is  moving  in  steady  fashion 
and  at  well  sustained  jirices.  Donu^stic  kraft  of  strictly 
Xo.  1  grade  is  bringing  up  to  3  cents  per  pound  at  pulp 
mills,  while  secondary  grades  are  selling  at  around  2.75 
cents.  Scandinavian  kraft  is  quoted  on.  a  broad  range 
of  from  2.50  to  3  cents,  depending  on  the  quality  of  the 
individual  lot  concerned  and  the  toriuage  involved  as 
Mel  as  the  position  of  the  pulp.     For  example,  spot  lots 
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RF6I5TERE0 

SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish    Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite.  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland,  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

— ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 

SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingf  ors,  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown   and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to   our  quahties  and  prices! 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 
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I- ward  ship- 


are  comniaiidiiis'  a  preiiiiuiri  ovci'  pulp  lo 
ment  from  |)riniary  .sources. 

RAGS.— Paper  mills  are  al).sorbiiif4'  I'ags  in  rather 
limited  voluiiie.  'I'here  is  a  steady  demand  for  several 
grades,  uolably  rni.ring  stock  and  old  white  rags,  bat 
on  the  wiiole  huyiug  is  of  hand-tn-moutli  variety  n'ith 
the  average  order  calling  for  small  amount  of  rags 
Nevertheless  prices  arc  firin.  and  there  is  a  surprising 
lack  of  selling  pressure.  Dcalcis  claim  to  have  less 
thau  normal  stocks  on  hand  and  say  there  is  no  incen- 
tive for  them  to  grant  jirice  concessions  because  they 
replenish  stocks  at  lower  costs. 

No.  1  roofing  rags  are  selling  at  aronnd  1.25  cents  a 
pound  f.o.l).  New  York,  and  No.  2  packing  at  an  aver- 
age price  (if  1.15  cents.  Old  rejjacked  No.  1  whites  are 
bringing  from  (i  cents  upward  at  shipi)ing  points.  No. 
2  rei)acked  around  :15()  cents,  and  street  soiled  whites 
between  1.65  and  1.75  rents.  New  white  shirt  cuttings 
are  very  strongly  held,  with  sales  to  mills  in  the  Holy- 
oke  vicinity  imported  at  11  t(i  11.50  cents  per  pound  de- 
livered for  No.  1  quality  cuttings.  There  is  a  fairly 
good  demand  for  new  unbleached  muslins,  which  are 
quoted  at  9  cents  at  shipping  points;  for  new  light  siles- 
ias,  which  are  bringing  7  cents,  and  new  white  lawns,  for 
which  dealers  a.sk  8.75  cents.  Old  thirds  and  blues  arc 
quiet,  with  repacked  blues  at  2  to  2.25  cents  a  pound  at 
shi])ping  points. 

PAPER  STOCK.— Old  papers  are  finding  a  fairly 
ready  sale  and  prices  are  holding  up  well.  Several 
grades  have  slowed  up  during  the  past  few  days,  this 
being  attributed  to  the  withdrawal  of  western  paper 
and  hoard  mills  from  the  eastern  market,  hut  packers 
continue  to  name  the  same  quotations  and  seem  to  feel 
that  demand  will  soon  revive.  Old  folded  newspapers 
are  moving  freely  at  65  to  70  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
f.o.b.  New  York,  as  is  No.  1  mixed  paper  at  55  to  60 
cen*s  .  Old  kraft  paper  is  selling  at  2.25  cents  a  pound 
New  York,  white  blank  news  cuttings  at  1.90  cents, 
ledger  sto(dv  at  1.70  cents  and  print  manilas  at  1.05 
cents.  Sluivings  are  ((uieter  and  so  ai-e  bonks  and  mag- 
azines. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.— Demantl  for  old  rope 
appears  to  be  constantly  increasing,  and  sales  to  paper 
mills  at  4.75  cents  a  pound  at  shipping  points  have  been 
reported,  with  some  talk  heard  of  5  cents  being  paid. 
Old  bagging  is  moving  in  scattered  directions,  and,  in 
the  aggregate,  in  small  volume  at  last  reported  prices. 


EVEN  SLIGHT  ACCIDENTS  VERY  COSTLY. 

An  aci'ideni  is  a  bad  business  at  an\-  tinif.  l)Ut  especi- 
ally so  in  slack  times  like  the  j)resent. 

Most  men  find  it  hard  enough  to  get  on  under  pres- 
ent conditions  without  losing  more  time  through  acci- 
dents. It  does  not  make  nnich  difference  whether  the 
acident  is  slight  or  .serious.  There  is  a  big  loss  of  time 
and  nH)ney  for  even  the  slightest  accident. 

A  slightly  bruised  index  finger  causetl  tin-  lo.ss  of 
three  whole  working  day.s  and  took  $20.64  out  of  the 
pay  envelope.  Burnt  fingers  lo.st  32  hours  and  $15.36 
for  another  man.  A  strained  right  hand  cost  the  htss 
of  40  hours  and  $24.40.  So  an  accident,  no  matter  how 
.slight,  is  far  too  dear  at  the  jjrice.  No  one  would  think 
of  buying  one,  yet  a  second's  carelessness  is  the  jnir- 
chase  price,  and  eight  men  paid  it  during -the  month  of 
September 

With  all  the  industries  in  Canada  fighting  for  their 
lives,  with  overtime  cut  out,  in  some  cases  on  short  time, 
with  staffs  and  rews  reduced  to  the  minimum,  and  the 
pa.v  envelopes  lighter  than  for  some  time,  the  careless- 
ness wlii(di  causes  an  accident  is  criminal. 

Any  pay  envelojie  minus  $15.00  or  $20.00  is  a  pretty 
light  lift  for  an  able-bodied  man.  and  is  a  mighty  poor 
thing  to  take  home  to  a  wife  and  children. 

"Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  safety,'"  is  .just  as 
true  of  the  men  in  the  mill  as  it  is  of  nations  in  the 
woi'ld  game. 

Add  loss  of  time  due  to  an  accident  to  short  time,  and 
where  does  a  man  get  off  at  ?  It  is  absolutely  imjiera- 
tive  for  every  man  no  matter  what  his  position,  to  see 
to  it  that  he  plays  safe  himself  and  that  those  ai'ound 
him  play  safe  also. — Broke  Hustler. 


No  use  to  wait  for  our  ship  to  come  in  unless  we  have 
sent  oiu^  out. 


Siiall  1  go  over  the  top?"  asked  the  talkative  bar- 
ber, poising  his  scissors. 

"Yes,  as  soon  as  your  gas  attack  is  over,"  answered 
the  wearv  customer. 


Generall.v,  downright  facts  ma.v  be  told  in  a  i)lain 
way;  and  we  want  downright  facts  at  the  present,  more 
than  anvthing  else. — Ruskin. 


CHEMIST  wanted  to  take  charge  of  control  work  for 
Sulphite  Mill.  ]\Iust  be  well  educated  and  liave  good 
experience.  Apply  stating  salary  wanteil.  education 
and  experience,  '■('heniist,"  P.  O.  Box  l!t:U.  .Mon- 
treal. 


Scandinavian    American  Trading  Co. 


50  E.  42nd  STREET 


8311 
TELEPHONES  8312  MURRAY  HILL 

1813 


We  are  always  in  the  mar- 
ket and  ready  to  pay  good 
prices  for 


SULPHITES 


NEW  YORK 

Bleached  and  unbleached 
of  Canadian  manufacture. 
Write  and  let  us  show 
you  what  we  can  do. 
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Not   only  machine  supplies 

b ut    machinery 


Because  The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.  Limited  is 
considered  Canada's  Departmental  House  for  Mechani- 
cal Goods,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  also 
Canada's  foremost  heavy  machinery  house  and  that  it 
regularly  supplies  most  of  the  machinery  installed  in 
Canada's  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills. 

Several  hundred  pages  of  the  Fairbanks-Morse  general 
catalog  are  devoted  to  machinery  for  every  purpose  and 
the  specifications  comprise  a  valuable  help  w^hen  pur- 
chasing additional  equipment. 

And  if  the  index  does  not  list  exactly  what  you  are  look- 
ing for,  our  nearest  Sales  Office  will  send  you  detailed 
information  regarding  any  special  equipment. 
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EDITORIAL 


THE    W  ASHINGTON   CONFERENCE. 

Hcfdi-c  lliis  issue  rcaclics  oui-  readers,  it  is  (|ui!e  pi'oli 
able  tluil  tlic  ednfcfenee  in  Wasiiiii^ton  will  have  ai-rived 
at  some  del'initi'  a^i'eeiiient  nn  the  matte;'  ot'  disarma- 
ment. The  Seeretary  of  State  of  the  Tiiited  States  iias 
fl^iven  the  |)roeeedin<;s  a  fi'rea'  iniiietus  in  the  manner  in 
whieh  the  roiifei-em-e  was  eiieni'd  and  liy  tlie  immediate 
proposal  of  a  definite  and  an  ajiparently  workable 
selieme.  ('ert;nnly  the  wni'hl  has  licen  astonished  and 
^■reatl\'  i-lieci-ed  liy  the  imniediate  projjosal  to  reduce 
n<i\al  ai'niament  and  expeiidit  ni-e  for  fnrther  huildinf^ 
and  to  (h)  it  iioii-.  Xn  doul)t  tlie  em])hasis  whieh  Mr. 
Iliifi'hes  put  m  'lial  woi'd  "now"  is  the  most  imp(H'tant 
i'eatui'e  of  tile  pi-oposal  and  one  whieh  will  eheei'  the 
hearts  of  millions  the  world  ovci-. 

Thei-e  is  always  some  "(llooniy  <ins"  to  east  a  shadow' 
ami  jierhaps  such  individuals  are  of  sonu-  use  in  the 
world.  The  point  whieh  they  seem  to  emphasize  just 
now  is  the  likelihood  of  causing-  industrial  depression  in 
the  woi'hl's  ^u'Mt  ship  huiklinfi  centres  where  heretofore 
1hei-e  has  always  been  great  activity  in  the  construction 
of  war  vessels.  This  feature  need  caiise  no  jjreat  cf)n- 
ccrn  because  we  have  seen  with  what  facility  enormous 
organizations,  built  up  purely  for  the  manufacture  of 
military  e(|uipment,  liave  been  converted  to  efficient 
manufactories  of  articles  of  j)eaee  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  ;hat  ship  yards,  if  not  all  required  Un-  buihliufi'  com- 
mercial shipinng',  could  undertake  the  construction  of 
steel  work  of  an  industrial  character.  It  may  seem  that 
the  amount  of  ta.ves  that  each  workei'  in  naval  ship 
buildinj;-  will  be  I'clieved  of  will  not  go  very  far  towards 
|)a.\iug  his  bills  hut  when  it  is  remembered  tliat  his  re- 
lief is  multiplied  by  millions  tlirough  the  similar  iclief 
to  his  fellow  citizens,  there  will  be  no  question  in  his 
nund  but  that  the  great  increase  in  purchasing  power  of 
the  nations  of  tli-e  woi'ld  will  socii  find  i)lent,v  of  w<n-k 
for  all  hands  and  an  increased  demand  the  world  over 
for  the  ])r()duc<s  of  peace.  It  is  this  phase  of  the  situa- 
tion which  shciuld  be  borne  in  mind  b.v  Canadians  when 
they  think  of  the  effect  of  naval  disai'inament  on  the 
jiroducts  of  Canadian  intlust;\-.  An  improvement  in 
purchasing  power  the  wcu'ld  ovi-r  will  result  from  dis- 
ai'inanu'ut  and  will  Lii'catly  increase  the  dennnni  for 
Canadian  u'oods. 


THE  A'/v'ir  SECRET AHV. 

The  success  of  an  association  is  iirobably  more  de- 
pendent upon  the  selection  of  a  suitable  secretary  than 
any  other  one  factor.  No  matter  how  carefully  the 
policy  of  an  association  is  fornnilated  and  expressed,  no 

matlei-  how  gi-eat  the  ad\antages  to  m<>mbers  from  their 


opportunity  of  co-oiieration,  no  matter  how  prominent 
the  president  and  the  other  officers,  it  is  upon  the  sec- 
letary  that  the  association  must  depend  for  the  im- 
portant work  of  maintaiiiing  enthusiasm,  projecting 
plans  of  ac' i\ity  and  accomplishing  that  most  important 
function,  namely,  iiuiintaining  contact  between  the  as- 
sociation and  the  pidilie.  The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  has  been  most  fortunate  in  the  character 
of  the  men  who  have  filled  the  important  position  of 
secretar.\'. 

Because  of  the  intimate  association  between  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  .Magazine  and  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Associa- 
tion, es]iecially  during  the  early  part  of  the  latter 's 
existence,  it  will  lie  ap)n-o|)riate  to  mention  a  few  points 
connected  with  the  formation  of  this  organization. 

lu  191:2  Mr.  A.  (!.  Mclnt.\re  undertook  the  work  of 
editing  the  Pulj)  and  Paper  ]\Iagazine  and  almo.st  im- 
mediatel.v  there  develo|)ed  a  movement  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Forest  Products  Laboratories  of  Canada 
somewhat  on  the  basis  ftf  the  organization  and  work 
ilonc  at  Madison,  Wis.  Beeanse  of  Mr.  Mclntyre's 
ability  and  expe:ienee,  his  services  were  sought  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  as  director  of  the  labor- 
atories. An  arrangement  wa.s  made  whereby  the  pub- 
lishers brought  the  work  of  printing  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine  to  Montreal  in  order  that  Mr.  Mclutyrc 
could  occupy  the  dual  i>osition  of  editor  of  the  magazine 
and  dir(!ctor  of  the  laboratories.  This  was  early  in 
191.!.  In  the  spring  of  that  year,  the  feeling  began  to 
grow  among  i)ulp  and  jjaper  men  that  they  .should  be 
organized.  This  desire  was  fo.stered  by  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine  and  a  meeting  was  called  in  Montreal 
which  resulted  in  a  committee  to  draw  up  plans  for  an 
organization  ahuig  the  lines  of  the  Association  of  mill 
owners  such  as  had  been  in  existence  in  the  I'uited 
States  for  about  thirty  .vears,  although  there  were  some 
who  had  hopes  of  an  as.sociation  which  should  include 
more  of  the  o|)erating  officials.  It  will  be  .seen  that  this 
latter  featur(>  was  largely  met  by  the  organization  in 
Februa:y  191.").  of  the  Technical  .Section  of  the  Associa- 
tion. 

Because  of  his  enthusia.stie  efforts  with  regard  to  the 
formation  of  the  Association  and  his  other  i)ositions 
which  iirought  him  in  clo.se  contact  with  all  branches  of 
the  industry,  Mr.  :McIntyre  was  selected  as  the  first  see- 
i-etary  and  the  first  annual  meeting  was  held  early  in 
1914.  Mr.  Mclntyre  was  succeeded  at  the  Forest  Pro- 
ducts Laboratories  by  Dr.  John  S.  Bates  who  has  always 
taken  a  keen  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Association. 
j)articularly  in  the  Technical  Section,  and  when  Mr. 
Mclntyre  resigned  as  secretary  and  editor  towards  the 
end  of  1914.  Mr.  Roy  L.  Campbell  took  on  the  duties 
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pertaining  to  both  these  offices  and  continued  in  the 
effective  discharge  thereof  until  191G. 

During  these  first  years  of  the  Association,  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine  was  published  twice  a  month.  Be- 
ginning with  1917,  however,  the  magazine  became  a 
weekly  publication  and,  on  account  of  the  necessarily 
heavier  work  thus  attaching  to  tlie  editorship,  and  be- 
cause, at  the  same  time,  the  work  of  the  Association  had 
very  largely  increased,  it  seemed  inadvisable  further  to 
continue  the  combination  of  the  two  offices.  As  a  suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Camijhcil,  Mr.  Aithnr  L.  Dawe  was 
chosen.  Until  that  time  Mr.  Dawe  was  not  widely 
known  among  tlie  pulp  and  i)aper  men  but  had  estab- 
lished an  enviable  record  for  efficiency  and  reliability 
in  the  various  positions'that  he  had  held.  As  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Edward  Lloyd,  Ltd.,  Paper  Makers,  Eng- 
land, and  Canadian  manager  for  the  same  concern  for 
several  years,  as  well  as  in  his  position  as  sales  manager 
for  the  Federal  Paper  (Company,  Montreal,  Mr.  Dawe 
ol)tained  a  first  hand  knowledge  of  paper  and  its  dis- 
tribution which  has  been  a  great  asset  not  only  to  him- 
self but  to  the  association.  But  the  secretaryship  of  the 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  has  always  been  a  step 
towards  greater  responsibility  and  larger  opportunities 
for  service,  so,  in  the  course  of  events,  it  has  just  been 
announced  tliat  Mr.  Dawe  has  resigned  as  secretary  to 
accept  an  important  position  witJi  the  (,'anadian  Export 
Paper  Company.  No  one  regrets  the  altered  atmosphei'e 
of  the  association  office  due  to  the  absence  of  the  cheer- 
ful, friendly,  enthusiastic  personality  of  Mr.  Dawe, 
more  than  the  editor  and  no  one  is  more  pleased  than 
he  at  the  clioice  of  the  Executive  of  the  Association  in 
selecting  Mr.  Edward  Beck  to  occupy  the  position  of 
secretary  and  manager  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association. 

Mr.  Beck  has  been  for  .sometime  in  close  contact  witli 
the  affairs  of  the  Association  througli  his  work  as  pub- 
licity manager  and  through  his  discharge  of  the  sec- 
retary's duties  during  the  absence  of  Mr.  Dawe  in  Eng- 
land for  several  months  in  1920.  Tiie  association  W(U-k, 
in  fact,  association  work  in  general,  is  now  entering  a 
phase  in  the  development  of  the  association  idea  which 
makes  it  most  appropriate  that  a  man  of  Mr.  Beck's  qual- 
ifications sliould  undertake  the  secretary's  duties  and 
it  is  certainly  fortunate  tluit  such  a  man  as  he  is  avail- 
able for  tlie  i)osition.  Mr.  Beck  is  an  experienced 
journalist,  a  ready  writer,  and  a  clear  thinker  who  is 
able  to  formulate  a  policy,  to  develop  arguments,  and  to 
present  a  jiroposition  with  convincing  clearness.  Tlie'.e 
is  no  douhl  liut  that  Mr.  Beck  is  just  the  nuni  for  the 
position  al  this  time.  It  is  witli  tlu;  greatest  pleasui'e 
therefor,  that  we  extend  to  Mr.  Beck  our  hearty  con- 
gratulations on  his  ai)i)ointment  and  offer  him  every 
kind  of  assistance  which  can  be  rendered  personallj'  or 
through  the  columns  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine. 
At  the  same  time  we  wish  also  to  express  our  gratitude 
and  appreciation  to  Mr.  Dawe  for  the  unfailing  and  un- 
ceasing courtesy  and  help  which  he  has  always  extend- 


ed to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine.  We  wish  him  every 
success  in  his  new  work. 


THE   EAGLE  EYE   OF  THE   FOREST   AIRPLANE. 

The  use  of  airplanes  in  forest  protective  work  is 
bringing  to  light  some  valuable  features  that  had  not 
been  anticipated.  Most  forest  fires  are  caused  by  the 
carelessness  of  human  beings.  If  prospectors,  hunters, 
campers,  fishermen,  and  others  who  go  into  the  woods 
for  business  or  pleasure  could  be  educated  to  be  always 
careful  with  their  camp  fires,  their  matches,  and  their 
cigarette  stubs  over  iialf  the  load  would  be  lifted  from 
the  shoulders  of  the  fire  fightprs.  This  is  the  reason 
why  the  fire  warning  poster  is  probably  the  most  im- 
portant single  factor  in  forest  protection.  And  here 
comes  in  a  little  psj'chology  in  which  the  airplane 
figiires.  When  a  man  camps  at  a  place  where  a  warn- 
ing against  the  careless  use  of  fire  is  conspicuoiisly 
posted  he  is  careful  to  put  out  his  fire,  but  when  he 
camps  at  a  spot  where  he  seems  to  be  outside  of  the 
range  of  human  touch  or  observation,  he  is  apt  to  grow 
careless  and  fires  are  likely  to  follow  in  his  trail.  One 
of  the  Dominion  Forestry  Branch  inspectors,  in  report- 
ing on  his  first  week's  experience  in  observation  from 
an  airplane,  records  this  fact  that  men  camping  in  the 
woods  or  out  from  the  city  for  a  ieivr  day.s  or  a  week- 
end are  suddenly  and  effectively  reminded  of  what 
they  ought  to  do  by  the  appearance  of  an  airplane  high 
above  them,  attending  strictly  to  its  business  of  patrol- 
ling the  forest.  Thi.s  impression  is  deepened  when  the 
men  realize  that  they  and  their  camp  have;  been  seen 
from  the  airplane.  Of  this  they  are  certain,  when  they 
se?  a  message  fluttering  down  to  them  through  the  air. 
They  naturally  watch  where  the  paper  falls  and,  if 
possible,  get  it.  Th'ey  find  it  a  message  reminding  them 
that  as  citizens  of  Canada,  they  .sliould  assist  the  For- 
estry Brancji  and  th?  Air  Board  in  protecting  their 
OAvii  property — the  forest — by  being  careful  with  fire. 
As  preventing  fires  is  much  more  economical  and  ef- 
fective) than  fighting  fires,  this  featur."  of  airplane 
patrol  i.s  of  great  importance. 


MR.  CLARK'S  HALF  CENTURY  AS  EDITOR. 

Fifty  years  i.s  a  long  period  of  service  for  a  man  to 
put  in  on  one  n'?-\vspaper  in  view-  of  the  frequent  changes 
in  ownership  and  management  that  take  place  in  these 
hustling  days.  Those  journalists  who  have  such  a 
record  are  few  in  number  and  are  not  increasing  very 
rapidly  as  the  years  go  by. 

One  of  them  is  Charles  Hopkins  Clark,  editor  of  the 
Hartford  Courant,  whicli  was  established  as  the  Con- 
n?cticut  Courant  in  1764  and  is  said  to  be  the  oldest 
morning  American  newspaper.  On  Sunday  Mr.  Clark 
completed  his  fiftieth  year  with  that  publication.  He 
has  been  and  still  is,  one  of  th;>  bright  and  sliining 
light.s.  in  the  journalistic  firmament  of  New  England. 
Possessed  of  a  keen,  analytical  mind,  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  political  history  of  tlie  country  and 
of  its  institutions  and  ideals,  and  having  a  firm  belief 
in  the  future  jiossiblities  of  our  nation,  Mr.  Clark  has 
won  for  himself  a  high  ]ilace  in  the  confidence  of  the 
great  ]iul)lic  wlioin  he  delights  to  serve. — Editor  and 
Publisher. 


Speaking  of  the  "silent  agitator" — it  is  sometimes 
much  better  to  remain  silent  and  be  thought  a  fool, 
tlian   to   s)ieak   and   forever   remove   the   doubt. 
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Engineering  as  Related  to  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Industry 


By  H.  S.  ^TAYLOR,  Chief  Engineer,  H.  S.  Taylor 
Limited,  Montreal,  Quebec. 


Editors  Note : — Some  time  ago  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  arranged  with  Mr.  H.  S.  Taylor  for  an  article 
on  the  i)lanning  of  a  pulp  and  paper  mill.  We  arc- 
fortunate  in  being  able  to  announce  that  other  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  H.  S.  Taylor  Limited,  who  liave 
designed  and  installed  several  successful  Canadian 
plants,  have  agreed  to  contribute  to  what  will  iu)w  be 
a  series  of  articles  on  this  subject.  Mr.  Taylor  liini- 
self  contributes  the  first  article,  which  sets  forth  the 
fundamentals  of  paper  mill  engineering,  and  is  pre- 
sented at  an  appropriate  time,  because  winter  is  the 
time  for  the  nuiking  and  planning,  so  that  actual  work 
maj'  progress  most  efficiently.  The  engineer  "thinks 
with  a  pencil." 

In  the  earliest  histoi-y  of  civilization  certain  lines  of 
human  endeavor  wei'e  i-ecognized  as  essential  to  the  com- 
munity, and  as  civilization  began  its  onward  march  it 
soon  became  evident  that  a  certain  line  of  endeavor  al- 
ways proceeded  this  onward  march,  blazing  the  trail  of 
progress  by  its  own  creations.  These  certain  lines  of 
human  endeavor  remain  in  the  same  i-elation  to  j)r(igress 
as  they  were  in  the  beginning,  but  today  they  ai'e  called 
professions,  each  profession  with  its  many  branches  fol- 
lowing its  special  subject  more  and  moi'o  closely  to  this 
the  day  of  specialization. 

Of  the  many  professions,  engineering  is  perhajis  one 
of  the  broadest,  its  followers  being  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  globe,  engaged  in  the  many  different  fields  of  work 
that  come  within  its  scope.  As  new  discoveries  were 
made  and  perfected  to  commercial  use,  the  three  original 
classifications  of  engineering  have  subdivided  until  we 
now  have  a  score  of  recognized  branches,  each  branch 
specializing  in  its  own  field,  and  in  addition  to  these 
universally  recognized  branches^  the  basic  industries 
now  lecognize  lines  of  engineering  that  are  in  reality 
made  up  of  two  or  more  of  what  we  might  call  the 
standard  lines,  for  the  purpose  of  specializing  on  the 
entire  detail  of  their  own  special  requirements. 

The  so-called  pulp  and  paper  mill  engineer  can  be  in- 
cluded in  this  latter  class.  Pulp  and  Paper  Making  is 
today  one  of  the  basic  industries.  Its  mills  can  be  found 
in  all  par^s  of  the  civilized  world,  and  while  there  is  an 
ever  inc^'easing  demand  for  paper  and  its  pi-oducts. 
competition  is  becoming  stronger  and  stronger,  demand- 
ing constantly  improved  equipment  and  methods  of 
oneration,  combined  with  increased  volume  of  produc- 
tion. Such  improvement  demands  that  the  installation 
be  carefully  planned  throughout,  the  equipment  select- 
ed and  installed  so  that  operation  can  be  carried  on 
with  a  minimum  of  maintenance  and  attending  laboi', 
and  buildings  so  laid  out  and  constructed  that  they  will 
be  efficient  and  permanent,  and  that  the  several  dejiar*- 
ments  entering  into  the  completed  unit  be  properly  bal- 
anced that  operating  costs  can  be  kept  at  a  minimum, 
from  the  preitaration  of  the  raw  product  to  the  ship- 
ment of  the  finished  sheet. 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Engineers  can  play  a  most  im- 
))ortant  jiart  in  the  development  of  a  modern  paper 
mill.  The  development  of  a  complete  paper  mill  unit, 
especially  if  it  be  of  large  production,  is  an  extremely 
important  undertaking.  The  location  of  the  proposed 
development  is  often  in  yet  undeveloped  country  where 
the  limits  of  location  are  of  wide  range,  water  power  of 


considerable  volume  mu.st  be  developed,  to  fill  the 
power  demand,  of  which  a  considerable  part  must 
be  electric  energy;  a  steam  boiler  plant  must 
be  a  part  of  the  completed  unit,  and  the  paper  mill 
itself  together  with  Groundwood  and  Sulphite  Mills 
complete  the  major  part  of  the  complete  unit.  In 
addition,  the  handling  of  raw  products  is  a  most  im- 
])ortant  factor,  and  modern  equipment  for  conveying, 
sawing  and  preparing  the  wood  supply,  handling  and 
conveying  coal,  sulphur  and  limestone,  and  the  hand- 
ling, storing  and  shipping  of  finished  product  must  all 
be  included.  The  investment  for  such  a  plant  runs  into 
millions  of  dollars,  and  the  installation  is  unlike  that  of 
any  other  industry,  the  paper  mill  equipment  itself 
being  to  a  great  degree  special,  and  the  many  different 
ojicrations  each  reipiiring  its  own  .special  complement 
of  buildings  and  equipment,  and  yet  each  operation 
must  combine  efficiently  with  its  neighbor,  so  that  the 
complete  process  may  be  uniform  and  uninterrupted 
til  rough  out. 

Comi)ared  with  the  total  number  of  pulp  and  paper 
making  plants  of  the  industry,  complete  units  as  before 
described  are,  of  course,  few.  We  find  a  groundwood 
mill  hci'c,  a  sulphite  mill  there,  and  the  paper  mill,  or 
conversion  plant  as  it  might  be  called,  in  almost  every 
section  of  the  country.  Soda  and  sulphate  pulp  milfs 
are  numerous  in  locations  where  the  wood  supply  is 
favorable,  and  board  mills  are  common  to  more  thickly 
populated  centers  where  their  main  raw  product,  old 
papers,  is  closely  at  hand.  'Each  one  of  these  separate 
mills,  however,  has  its  special  problems  from  the  time  of 
its  inception  to  its  completion,  and,  for  that  matter,  as 
long  as  it  may  operate.  The  magnitude  of  these  prob- 
lems is,  in  the  majority  of  installations  in  proportion  to 
their  size,  denumding  a  corresponding  degree  of  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  on  the  i)art  of  those  retained  to 
solve  them. 

As  in  any  creation  tha^  is  first  conceived  in  the  brain 
and  then  constructed  by  the  body,  the  old  saying  "A 
good  start  makes  a  good  ending"  is  applicable," but  it  is 
especially  adajjtable  in  an  indu.strial  installation,  the 
layout  of  which  is  really  a  most  important  factor  and 
may,  if  properly  made  up,  insure  the  success  of  the 
undertaking,  and  in  turn  if  hastily  drawn  up,  through 
either  lack  of  experience  or  knowledge,  or  through  what 
is  most  common,  lack  of  time,  may  show  faults  that  if 
followed  will  detract  from  the  success  of  the  undertaking 
throughout  its  entire  future.  A  poor  layout  is  often 
discovered,  but  this  discovery  comes  at  such  a  late 
date  that  it  is  either  necessary  to  proceed,  knowing  that 
what  is  being  done  is  not  as  it  should  be,  or  requiring 
radical  changes  that  add  grea'ly  to  the  expenditure  and 
the  date  set  for  completion,  which  is  often  a  vital  factor. 

Those  responsible  for  the  layout  must  hare  to  the 
greatest  degree  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  com- 
jileted  installation.  They  must  see  clearly  in  their  minds 
the  completed  mill  in  operation.  They  must  also  see 
clearly  and  allow  for  extensions  to  each  department  for 
future  enlargement  of  the  development,  for  it  is  the 
future  of  any  undertaking  that  determines  whether  it 
be  a  success  or  a  failure,  and  without  the  future  requi- 
rements as  well  as  the  requirements  of  the  immediate 
development  in  mind,  a  layout  that  proves  to  be  a  suc- 
cess is  accidental,  and  those  responsible  for  it  should 
rest  on  their  laurels,  and  take  no  chance  of  repetition. 
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T(i  lidld  clearly  in  iiiiiid  ii  comiilctiMl  installation  es- 
pecially (if  tli»  Jiiagiii'.u<le  of  the  irifidcrn  |ia|)cr  mill 
unit,  at  the  time  of  its  inception,  it  can  be  clearly  seen 
that  training:  is  required.  This  trainiiifi-  must  be  made 
up  of,  first,  and  perhaps  the  most  important,  ex|)e:  ieiiee 
in  the  ircpiirements  of  this  .special  work,  including  a 
complete  knowledfie  of  each  process  that  is  to  he  car- 
ried out.  This  training-  must  include  structural  knowl- 
edfie  for  the  special  structures  themselves,  mechanical 
training;  for  the  .si)ecial  e(|uipiiieut  and  steam  reipiie- 
ments,  and  elet-trieal  training  for  electrical  denuiuds 
that  are  beccminf;  more  and  more  im|)ortant  in  the 
modern  jiractiee  of  complete  electrification.  In  othei' 
words  the  one  to  meet  siu-h  demands  must  be  an  engineer 
trained  in  tho.se  depa:tments  that  are  iiu-luded  in  this 
special  pulji  and  jiajier  mill  work,  and  in  addition  *o 
his  engineering  ti-aiuing,  he  must  be  familiar  with  each 
process  of  operation.  An  engineer,  with  engineering 
training  only,  while  he  might  carry  out  any  part  of  the 
design  and  installation,  could  not  put  together  a  design 
that  would  insure  efficient  opei-ation  wi'hout  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  opeiation  itself,  and  the  man  who 
has  specialized  in  this  work  can  rightly  call  himself  a 
pul])  and  paper  "0]ierating  Engineer." 

Those  responsible  for  the  carrying  out  of  an\'  indus- 
trial (levelo|)ment  would  be  characterized  as  exceedingly 
poor  executives  should  they  fail  to  insure  their  work- 
men and  all  parts  of  their  structures  during  their  con- 
struction and  thereafter.  The  selection  of  engineers 
trained  in  their  special  woi'k  is  just  as  much  a  form  of 
insurance  as  that  representing  fire,  worknuin's  risk,  or 
occupancy,  for  from  the  commencement  of  pieliminary 
work  such  as  surveys,  accumulation  of  power  data,  loca- 
tion of  railroad  spurs,  transmission  lines,  and  the  many 
other  details  leading  up  to  the  actual  selection  of  site 
and  final  layout,  the  trained  pulp  and  paper  engineer 
carries  the  future  always  in  mind  and  each  act  per- 
formed is  subconsciously  valuetl  in  terms  of  tonslper  day 
output  of  the  finished  i)lant. 

The  |)reliminary  woi'k  while  often  thi'Ught  of  as  a 
.soniewluit  needless  expenditure  of  time  and  mone.y,  is 
in  I'cality  of  great  importaiu'c,  as  it  is  the  actual  re- 
cording of  the  physical  conditions  on  w  hicli  depends  the 
location  of  all  j)arts  of  the  development,  the  anuumt  of 
power  available,  and  characteristics  of  the  entire  jiower 
installation,  the  design  of  foundations,  and  numy  other 
such  details.  In  fact  in  a  number  of  instances  ca;e- 
fully  execu'ed  preliminaiw  w(u-k  has  prevented  exten- 
sive delays  and  large  exjienditures.  by  showing  clearly 
in  advance  the  action  necessary  to  o\-ercome  certain  ab- 
noi-mal  conditions,  that  otherwise  would  have  remained 
unknown  until  actuall\'  encountered  in  the  progress  of 
the  woi'k,  and  it  is  this  eucountei  ing  of  the  uini.sual  in 
any  undertaking,  whether  larg(>  or  small,  that  i)lays 
havoc  with  the  entire  development  no  matter  how  care- 
fully the  work  has  been  laid  out.  Too  much  prelimin- 
ary work  is  far  bettf'r  than  not  enough,  and  the  true 
paper  mill  engineer  realizing  that  bo'li  his  future  and 
that  of  the  develi:pment  nuiy  depend  on  jireparedness, 
is  often  thought  either  tofi  consi'ienti<ius  or  sim|)ly  |)ut- 
ting  in  time,  when  a  certain  jx-riod  elapses  without  an 
actual  sign  of  real   progress. 

The  layout  is  the  las*  step  of  the  preliminaiy  work, 
and  is  an  assembly  showing  the  outlines  of  the  com- 
pleted develoiiment,  each  structure  or  part  thereof  in 
relation  to  its  neighbor,  and  as  the  greatest  care  is  taken 
in  the  selection  of  the  seed  to  insure  the  future  of  any 
form  of  life,  ov  in  the  nuiking  of  a  pattern  from  which 
the  completed  w(u-k  is  to  be  fashioned,  so  should  the 
greatest  caie  be  taken  in  the  forming  of  the  layout,  as  it 
is- the  seed  fi-om  which  the  completed  plant  mus*  grow. 


first  foundations,  then  superstructui-es,  then  equipment 
and  finally  the  com])letcd  whole.  The  layotit  is  the 
commencement,  and  if  in  it  i.s  incori)orated  an  arrange- 
ment that  has  taken  into  consideration  all  future  re- 
(luirements,  the- real  detail,  that  is  the  bulk  of  the  work 
as  regards  time  and  numbers  engaged  is  greatly  sim- 
plified, the  many  different  structures  lieing  detailed, 
cither  the  whole  or  a  part  at  a  '  ime,  this  work  expand- 
ing steadil\-  until  at  completion  the  one  or  two  layout 
drawings  have  grown  into  a  lunnber  of  finished  work- 
ing drawings,  the  actual  number  depending  on  the  ex- 
tent of  the  development.  While  on  many  of  tiiese  draw- 
ings the  ma.ior  i)ar*  of  the  design  is  one  of  structural 
)>roblcms  oidy,  there  must  be  ever  ])resent  in  the  mind 
of  the  engineer  the  jjrimary  object  of  the  structure  he  is 
l)lanning,  viz,  a  part  of  a  pulp  and  pa|)er  mill.  The 
design  must  first,  therefore,  be  arranged  fo:-  the  most 
efficient  in.stallation  of  efjuipment,  and  oiierati<in  there- 
of, and  structural  details  then  perfected  for  this  arran- 
gement. 

If  the  design  be  carried  out  without  this  primary 
object  in  view,  the  result  while  it  may  be  structurally 
perfect,  will  in  the  majority  of  cases  show  evidence  that 
a  true  realization  of  the  puri)oses  tor  which  the  build- 
ings were  intended  was  lacking.  Equiinnent  is  cramped 
in  one  place  and  extended  in  another,  extra  labor  is 
demanded  due  to  special  liajuUing  of  product  ^hat  should 
have  been  avoided,  costs  in  one  department  or  anrther 
are  exceedingly  high  due  to  lack  of  balance,  power 
demand  is  either  excessive  or  output  lacking  to  fill  a 
legitimate  demand,  and  if  such  conditions  occur  it  is 
generally  found  true  that  a  considerable  period  was  ex- 
pended in  putting  this  development  into  oi)eration,  with 
the  always  present  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part 
of  the  owners  and  discouragement  on  the  part  of  the 
operators.  Such  conditi(uis  are  rarely  found  where  the 
work  is  cairied  out  by  ex[)erienccd  pulp  and  pa|)er  mill 
engineers,  as  it  is  a  part  of  theii'  evei-yda.v  routine  'o 
see  that  such  conditions  are  avoided,  and  that  an  effi- 
cient operating  installation  is  turned  over  at  the  com- 
pletion of  their  work. 

While  careful  office  and  detail  work,  botli  on  iire- 
liminary  requii'ements  as  well  as  on  the  futu'.e  work, 
shoidd  insure  a  well  ])lanned  installation,  the  actual 
construction  of  the  development,  if  improperly-  carried 
out  nuiy  go  a  long  ways  to  offset  the  most  carefully  (ire- 
pared  design,  and  among  other  requircnu'iits  of  the  l>ulp 
and  paper  mill  engineer  must  therefore  be  the  ability 
*o  properly  supervise  the  actual  construction  work.  If 
the  plans  of  the  work  are  complete  to  the  last  detail,  a 
supervising  engineer  without  previous  |)ai)er  mill  ex- 
])erience,  pr(!vided  his  general  experience  is  extensive, 
can,  by  following  drawings  closelx'.  insure  i)roper  re- 
sults. A  supervising  engineer,  however,  who  has  gained 
his  cx]3erience  in  pulji  and  paper  mill  work  is  in  com- 
mand of  the  situation  much  nuu-e  thoroughly.  He 
knows  where  to  do  the  Mork,  and  what  work  is  to  be 
done,  to  the  best  advantage,  and  has  at  his  finger  tips 
all  the  little  tricks  of  the  trade,  so  to  syteak,  that  go  to 
insure  a  ipjick  and  accurate  installation,  whether  it  be 
the  .setting  of  a  jilate  here  or  an  anchor  bol'  for  some 
piece  of  special  eipiipment  there,  and  supervision  of 
construction  on  his  own  special  installation  is  a  neces- 
sary part  of  the  pulp  and  paper  mill  engineer's  training. 

The  reader  will  no  doubt  realize  by  this  time  tlia'  the 
pulp  and  jiajier  mill  engineer,  as  described  to  .some  ex- 
tent, represents  in  actual  practice  an  organization,  the 
)nembers  of  which,  while  lieing  familiar  with  the  entire 
re()uirements,  specialize  on  one  or  mere. parts  thereof, 
and  if  this  organization  is  properly  balanced,  we  have  a 
unit  experienced  in  the  entire  detail  that  has  been  char- 
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aeterizcd  in  this  ai-tiele  as  the  "i'ii])fi-  Mill  Engineer." 
Such  an  oi'gaiiization  is  eqv]ip])e{l  to  handle  the  smallest 
detail  as  well  as  those  requii'ed  to  complete  a  maximum 
development.  The  demand  made  upon  it  is  in  direct 
proporticn  to  the  volume  of  tlic  i-e((uii-ements,  and  +li(' 
expense  to  the  (me  making!'  the  demand  will  be  in  similai- 
pi-o|iortion.  Tliis  is  a  true  stateiuent,  and  may  to  some 
extent  offset  tlie  general  impression,  namely:  that  tiie 
expense  would  Vje  far  greater  in  ])roi)ortion  foi-  a  small 
job  than  it  would  be  for  large  work,  tliei-efm-e  tile  ecnn- 
nion  saving  "in  any  ease  1  will  do  tlie  small'  work  my- 
self. 

There  is  no  tloiibt  that  engineering  costs  money,  and 
liecause  it  does  cost  money  it  is  often  disi)eused  with 
eiitirel.y,  or  only  those  reijuirements  covered  that  are 
absolutely  neeessar\'.  While  engineering  costs  money, 
it  is  not  expensive,  in  fact  the  nominal  expenditure  i  e- 
quired  is  in  many  undertakings  returned  many  times 
over  throuiih  the  care  exercised  in  (-arrying  out  each 
part  iif  the  work  in  a  minimum  of  time  and  of  ex- 
penditure, ami  the  coiiiinencement  of  operation  at  the 
time  set.  The  plant  that  through  delays  here  and  there 
.sets  forward  the  time  of  completion,  and  through  some- 
thing mi.ssing  here  and  through  changes  required  there, 
must  spend  a  much  longer  period  than  necessary  in  ]iro- 
ducing  a  salable  i)roduct,  finds  when  it  is  too  late  tha* 
there  has  been  expended  many  times  the  fee  that  would 
have  .secured  a  coiii|)etent  engineer,  specializing  in  this 
work,  who  would  have  carried  it  through  to  completion 
and  turned  it  over  as  an  ojierating  unit.  The  cost  of 
such  engineering  service,  is  in  comj)arison  with  the  in- 
vestment, a  very  small  proj)ortion,  and  in  these  days  of 
constantly  improved  methods  of  design  and  operation, 
nil  indiislry  can  afford  to  carry  out  even  their  small 
undertakings  without  engineering  exp(>rirnci'.  specialized 
in  i^s  own  |)articular  industry. 


MUST  MAKE  ONTARIO  TIMBER  A  CROP. 

In  speaking  at  a  mass  meeting  of  citizens  at  Coch- 
rane I'ecently,  Premier  Drury  said  : 

The  North  Country  has  tre'mendous  possibilities. 
The  Governinent  can  do  much,  but  it  cannot  do  every- 
thing. It  must  have  the  co-operation  of  tlie  people. 
We  have  here  immense  agricultural  possibilities,  but 
we  have  also  great  forests,  and  huge  areas  which  are 
not  suited  to  agricultui'e,  but  which  ai'C  well  suited  to 
the  growing  of  forests.  The  real  prosperity  of  the  north 
must  depend  absolutely  on  the  permanency  of  her  for- 
ests. Great  as  agriculture  will  come  to  be,  the  base  of 
northern  prosperity  must  be  used  as  a  periodical  crop 
and  harvested  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  growing 
crops.  That  means  fire  protection,  which  in  turn  means 
that  the  Government  must  have  absolute  co-operation 
lui  the  part  of  the  settlers  and  of  the  large  industries. 

Speaking  of  the  extension  of  the  T.  &  N.  0.  he  said 
that  it  was  a  sound  business  proposition.  The  railroad 
would  open  up  large  agricultural  areas  and  large  pulp 
Avood  areas,  and  there  was  every  prospect  of  the  dcve- 
lopmeiit  of  valuable  mining  pro]>erties.  The  Govern- 
ment wished  the  railroad  to  be  self-contained  and  ■'*elf- 
supporting,  and  from  the  results  of  the  building  of  the 
railroad  from  North  Bay  to  Cochrane  the  Government 
was  absolutely  convinced  that  the  road  from  Cochrane 
north  to  -Tames  Bay  a\ ould  round  out  the  system  to  make 
it  self-sup])ortiiig  and  at  the  same  time  to  the  greatest 
feature  in  the  ojiening  up  and  development  of  the  great 
north  country.  He  saw  room  for  two  pulp  mills,  per- 
haps three,  with  absolutely  certain  agricultural  pros- 
perity, and  a  possible  large  development  of  mining  areas. 


He  suggested  also  that  the  development  of  the  North 
had  reached  a  period  where  further  steps  would  have  to 
lie  taken  and  hinted  that  with  a  population  of  a  hundred 
thousand  between  Cobalt  and  Cochrane,  the  time  was 
very  close  at  hand  when  county  organization — at  lea.st 
in  tiie  stretches  along  the  railway,  would  have  to  be 
considered.  This,  however,  was  a  matter  for  the  people 
themselves. 


H.  E.  HOWE  SUCCEEDS  C.  H.  HERTY  ON  J.I.E.C. 

New  York,  Nov.  7th.— Mr.  Harris^ni  E.  Howe,  it 
was  announced  to-day,  has  been  elected  to  succeed 
Dr.  Charles  II.  Herty  as  editor  of  the  Journal  of  In- 
dustrial and  Engineering  Chemi.stn-  and  director  of 
the  A.C.S.  Xcws  Service,  whicli  are  conducted  by  the 
-Americiin  Cheinieal  Society.  Dr.  Charles  L.  Par.sons, 
of  W'iiishington,  secretary  of  the  Society,  stated  that 
Mr.  Howe  had  accepted  both  positions. 

Mr.  Howe,  who  is  a  well-known  industrial  chemist. 
was  born  in  Georgetown,  Kentucky.  He  was  graduated 
from  Earlham  College,  Richmond,  Indiana,  with  the 
degree  of  Baehelor  of  Science.  He  was  a  graduate 
student  of  the  University  of  Michigan  and  became  a 
Master  of  Science  at  the  University  of  Rochester.  As 
chief  chemi.st  of  the  Sanilac  Sugar  Refining  Company. 
in  like  capacity  with  the  Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical 
CcHiipany  of  Rochester,  New  York,  ami  as  manager 
of  the  commercial  department  of  A.  D.  Little,  Incor- 
porated ,  of  Boston,  and  Manager  of  the  Montreal 
offices  of  that  organization,  he  became  familiar  with 
the  broadest  phases  of  industrial  chemistry.  In  the 
World  War  he  was  consulting  chemist  of  the  Nitrate 
Division  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Army.  Until  his  election  to  his  present  position  ^Mr. 
Howe  was  at  the  head  of  the  Division  of  Research 
Kxtension  of  the  National  Research  Council.  The  new 
editor  writes  extensively  for  magazines  on  applied 
chemistry  and  has  done  notable  work  in  the  popular- 
ization of  science.  He  is  the  author  of  a  recently 
published  popular  work.  '"The  New  Stone  Age.'' 

Dr.  Herty  resigned  the  editorship  to  which  Mr. 
Howe  succeeds,  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  newly 
formed    S\aithetic    Organic    Chemical    Manufacturers 

Dr.  Herty  resigned  the  editoi-ship  to  which  Mr.  Howe 
succeeds  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  newly  form- 
ed Synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States,  which  to-day  opened 
offices  on  the  :54th  floor  of  the  Metropolitan  Tower 
at  No.  1  .Madison  Avenue.  Dr.  Herty's  career  in 
chemical  journalism  has  been  varied  by  many  public 
activities.  By  special  appointment  of  President 
Wilson  lie  went  to  Paris  in  1919  as  the  representative 
iif  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  the  distribution 
of  German  dyestuffs  under  the  economic  clauses  of 
the  Peace  Treaty.  Dr.  Herty  was  also  chairman  of 
tiie  Committee  of  the  American  Chemical  Society 
advisory  to  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  membcj"  of 
the  Dye  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Department  of 
State,  and  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
National  Exposition  of  Chemical  Industries.  Before 
beginning  his  public  work.  Dr.  Herty  had  been  a  pro- 
fessor ill  chemistry  both  at  the  University  of  Georgia 
and  at  tlie  University  of  North  Carolina.  In  liis  new 
position  he  will  devote  himself  to  the  dovojopment  of 
Aiiieriean   synthetic  organic   chemical   industry. 


Judge  not  thy  neighbour  until  thou  art  in  his  situ- 
ation. 
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A  NEW  TYPE   OF   PAPERMACHINE   FLOW  BOX. 

(Translated  for  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Magazine  from  La 
Papeterie,  42,  72,  January  25,  1920,  by  A.P.-C.) 

As  a  rule,  stock  is  made  to  pass  from  the  flow  box 
of  the  papermachine  to  the  wire  over  an  apron,  the 
amount  of  flow  being-  regulated  by  the  slices,  the  func- 
tions of  which  are  to  liold  back  the  foam  and  to  ensure 
a  uniform  thickness  of  stock  over  the  whole  width  of 
the  wire.  One  end  of  the  apron  is  attached  to  the 
frame  and  to  the  flow  box,  while  the  other  rests  on  the 
wire  over  the  breast  roll  against  which  it  continually 
presses  owing  to  it.s  own  weight  and  the  weight  of  the 
stock  flowing  over  it.  As  the  wire  travels  at  a  high 
speed,  the  apron  is  subject  to  considerable  wear. 
Moreover,  a  felt  or  oilcloth  joint  must  be  provided  be- 
tween the  frame  and  each  side  of  the  apron,  which  in- 
crease the  wear  on  the  wire,  unless  they  be  very  care- 
fully made,  and  which  must  be  changed  each  time  the 
wire  is  changed. 

With  the  above-mentioned  style  of  flow  box,  in  which 
the  heiglit  of  the  stock  is  relatively  small,  the  stock 
cannot  flow  past  the  slices  at  more  than  100  to  130  m. 
per  minute  (about  333  to  433  ft.  per  minute),  so  that 
in  the  case  of  machine  working  much  faster  than  this 
the  speed  of  the  wire  is  greater  than  that  of  the  stock, 
which  prevents  proper  felting  of  the  fibers.  To  over- 
come this  difficulty  the  Eibel-Martin  patent  provides 
for  a  rather  considerable  inclination  of  the  wire  to- 
wards the  wet  presses,  and  as  the  inclination  must  vary 
according  to  the  speed,  the  height  of  the  end  of  the 
wire  must  be  adjustable. 

The  J.  M.  Voith  Company,  of  Heidenheim  (Germany) 
has  devised  the  flow  box  shown  iii  the  cut.      It  com- 


the  formation  of  air  bubbles  and  foam  spots  on  the 
wire  is  prevented.  Thus  the  output  of  the  machine  is 
improved  as  regards  both  quantity  and  quality. 


pletely  eliminates  the  apron  and  slices,  and  the  machine 
can  be  run  at  a  high  speed  without  giving  the  wire  any 
great  slope.  It  has  already  given  satisfactory  results 
under  actual  service  conditions. 

The  stock  is  delivered  through  a  nozzle  which  slides 
out  of  the  flow  box  and  is  absolutely  independent  of 
the  wire,  the  only  parts  resting  on  the  latter  being  the 
deckle-straps.  The  height  of  the  partition  in  the  flow 
box  can  be  very  easily  adjusted,  thereby  adapting  the 
rate  of  flow  of  the  stock  to  the  speed  of  the  wire,  so 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  change  the  slope  of  the  latter 
while  the  machine  is  running. 

A  further  advantage  of  the  new  box  is  that  the  thick- 
ness of  stock  flowing  through  the  nozzle  can  be  ad- 
justed by  means  of  10  or  20  levers  B,  spaced  along  the 
whole  width  of  the  sheet. 

The  bronze  cross-piece  which  in  most  machines  is 
placed  between  the  breast  roll  and  the  first  table  roll 
is  also  done  awny  with,  thereby  eliminating  a  further 
source  of  wear  on  the  wire.     By  suppressing  the  slices, 


LOOKING  AHEAD. 

(P,y  Col  .1.  1).  DENNIS,  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Ry.) 
Canada's  economic  future,  both  immediate  and  re- 
mote, depends  entirely  upon  a  healthy  and  adequate 
introduction  of  people  and  capital — people  to  accom- 
jilisb  the  settlement  of  vast  tracts  of  virgin  agricultural 
liiiid,  capital  to  make  po.ssibIe  a  corresponding  indus- 
trial development.  In  the  sure,  steady  flow  of  these 
two  tributary  streams  lies  Canada's  hope  of  greatness. 
It  is  the  absolute  fundamental  growth  to  equality  of 
national  status.  The  Dominion  now  stands  where  stood 
1he  United  States  a  century  ago.  Given  a  sane,  sound 
immigration  policy  and  the  promised  continuation  of 
the  flow  of  foreign  capital  to  exploit  her  natural  re- 
sources and  build  up  her  industries,  her  future  is  mii-- 
rored  in  the  century's  history  of  the  United  Stat?s  de- 
velopment. 

Industrially  Canada  is  prospering.  The  total  United 
States  investment  in  Canada  at  present  is  estimated  at 
about  f(^1,60n.n00.000,  and  that  of  Great  Britain  ap- 
proximately double  this.  The  Avar,  which  tended  to 
keep  British  capital  at  home,  offered  particularly  ad- 
vantageous conditions  to  United  States  investment,  so 
that  while  the  flow  of  capital  from  overseas  almost 
ceased  and  is  still  sluggish,  the  effect  of  its  withdrawal 
is  being  counteracted  by  the  influx  of  Ignited  States 
moneys.  The  are  some  500  branch  factories  of  United 
States  firms  in  Canada  at  present,  of  which  more  than 
300  have  been  established  since  the  war,  an  example  of 
the  evil  of  a  depreciated  currency  working  for  th?  bene- 
fit of  the  Dominion.  This  has  awakened  Ignited  States 
manufacturers  to  the  many  other  advantages  of  locat- 
ing in  Canada,  so  that  even  «hoi;Id  the  exchange  situa- 
tion become  righted  in  the  near  future,  there  is  no 
danger  of  Canada  losing  favor  with  United  States 
manufacturers.  The  future,  I  think,  is  really  bright 
for  Canadian  industry. 

Never  were  immigration  prospects  brighter  or  eyes 
turned   more   favorably  or  in   greater  numbers  upon 
Canada  as  a  haven  from  congestion  and  overcrowding 
and  the  war  weariness  and  hopelessness  of  outlook  the 
conflict  has  left  in  its  wake  for  many  countries.    War 
conditions  achieved  a  virtual  class  revolution.     There 
is  a  new  aristocracy  of  wealth.     The  incomed  middle 
class  and  those  of  small  private  means  now  find  their 
salaries  inadequat?  and  their  means  no  longer  accom- 
plishing independence.    They  are  looking  to  new  lands, 
to   fresher  and    larger   possibilities   for   their  energies 
and   thfir  wealth.     Statistics  indicate   that   Canada   is 
the  most  favored  goal.    Canada  is  also  taking  her  toll 
of  the   Ignited   States,   though   that   country   probably 
never  notices  it  except  throueh  its  immigration  figures. 
The  best  are  coming,  the  exPM'ienced.  capitalized  farm- 
ers, and  the  shoals  of  inquiries  received  at  any  of  our 
bureaus    indicate    how    increasingly    popular    Canada, 
with  her  cheap  lands  and  free  homesteads,  is  becoming. 
A  sane  immigration  policy,  with  an  open  door  limit- 
ing entry  only  by  desirability,  with  a  steady  propor- 
tionate development  of  our  natural  resources  and  the 
bnildine  up  of  industry,  will,  T  think,  solve  all  Canada's 
economic  ]irobl?ms,  and  not  only  alleviate  the  present 
situation,  which  is  not  as  bad  as  many  paint  it,  but 
will  build  up  our  nations  to  proportions  few  dream  of. 
— Financial  Post. 
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Preferential  Tariffs  Applicable  to  Imports  from  Canada 


Bv  WILLIAM  GILCHRIST, 
Chief  Foreign  Tariffs  Division,   Commercial 
Intelligence   Branch,  in   the  Weekly- 
Bulletin  of  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce. 


The  last  year  and  a  half  has  been  marked  by  several 
events  of  importance  in  respect  of  preferential  tariff 
arrangements  within  the  British  Empire.  Of  especial 
interest  to  Canada  is  the  West  Indies  trade  agreement, 
formally  proclaimed  as  having  come  into  force  in  near- 
ly all  the  colonies  on  the  first  of  September.  As  the 
result  of  the  Canada-West  Indies  conference  held  in 
June,  1920,  Jamaica,  the  Bahamas  and  British  Hon- 
duras were  brought  for  the  first  time  into  reciprocal 
tariff  relations  with  Canada.  Those  West  Indian 
colonies  which  were  in  the  trade  agreement  of  1912 
sent  to  the  conference  delegates  favouring  larger  pre- 
ferences under  the  new  pact  and  this  principle  M'as 
carried  out.  Looking  over  the  other  parts  of  the  world, 
Cyprus  and  Samoa  are  fonnd  to  have  joined  the  list 
of  colonies  which  have  differential  import  duties  af- 
fording Canada  a  tariff  advantage  over  foreign  coun- 
tries. The  United  Kingdom  under  one  part  of  the  Safe- 
guarding or  Industries  Act  gave  preferential  treat- 
ment to  goods  of  Empire  origin.  In  addition  to  the 
mother  country  and  the  colonies  mentioned.  New  Zea- 
land, South  Africa  and  Rhodhesia  have  preferential 
tariffs  applicable  to  imports  from  Canada.* 

The  advantages  which  Canada  enjoys  in  the  various 
British  markets  in  consequence  of  Imperial  preferences 
are  surveyed  in  this  article.  The  usual  condition  for 
obtaining  the  British  preference  is  that  at  least  25  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  the  imported  goods  be  derived 
from  labour  in  a  country  entitled  to  preferential  treat- 
ment. 

United  Kingdom. 

A  comparatively  recent  development  of  the  scheme 
of  Imperial  tariff  preferences  is  the  ctnning  into  oper- 
ation, this  month,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  part  I  of 
the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act  ini]iosiiig  duties  on 
certain  foreign  goods  while  exempting  Einjiire  pro- 
duets.  Britain  had  been  already  giving  a  tariff  pre- 
ference on  nearly  all  her  dutiable  imports.  The  new 
measure  is  indicative  of  further. approval  of  the  prin- 
ciple of  Imperial  preference.  It  happens  that  the 
majority  of  articles  made  dutiable  under  the  new  cus- 
toms law,  relatively  speaking,  are  not  of  great  indus- 
trial importance  to  Canada.  Most  benefit  is  likely  to 
be  derived  from  the  duty  imposed  on  certain  cliemicals 
of  foreign  origin.  Other  articles  on  which  the  new 
measure  imposes  a  i.luty  are  optical  instruments,  scien- 
tific glasswat'e,  laboratory  porcelain,  balances  and 
measuring  instruments  of  precision,  ignition  magnetos, 
are  lamp  carbons,  wireless  valves  and  similar  rectifiers, 
vacuum    tubes,    hnsierv    latch    needles,    and    tungsten. 


*  The  Australian  Parliament  has  before  it  a  measure 
containing  sjiecial  provisions  for  negotiating  prefer- 
ential tariff  arrangements  with  other  British  Domin- 
ions. It  is  expected  that  this  legislation  will  be  enact- 
ed at  an  early  date. 

Note. — Specific  duties  are  duties  based  on  number 
or  quantity,  such  as  $2  each  or  5  cents  per  pound ;  ad 
valorem  d\ities  are  levied  on  the  value  of  goods,  as  10 
per  cent;  n.o.p.  means  not  otherwi.se  provided  for. 


Goods  covered  by  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act 
are  dutiable  at  33  1/3  per  cent  ad  valorem  when  im- 
ported from  a  foreign  country,  and  are  free  when  of 
Empire  origin. 

Compared  with  most  tariffs  of  the  world  the  duti- 
able list  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  small.  In  the  regular 
tariff  the  goods  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties  are 
clocks,  watches,  motor  ears  (exclusive  of  truck-s,  et.'?.), 
musical  instruments,  and  accessory  parts  of  any  of 
these  articles  except  rubber  tires  which  are  fre'e  of 
duty.  On  these  goods  and  on  certain  wines  and  cine- 
matograph films  a  preferential  tariff,  one-third  lower 
than  the  rates  leviable  on  goods  of  foreign  origin,  has 
been  in  effect  since  1919.  The  general  ad  valorem 
tariff,  applicable  to  foreign  origin,  has  been  in  effeet 
since  1919.  The  general  ad  valorem  tariff,  applicable 
to  foreign  countries,  is  33  1/3  per  cent,  so  that  the  rate 
to  Canada  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire  on  articles 
subject  to  ad  valorem  duties  is  22  2/9  per  cent.  On 
sugar,  various  articles  containing  sugar,  preserved 
fruits  condensed  milk,  if  sweetened,  tobacco,  cigars, 
cigarettes,  tea,  chicory,  coffee,  cocoa  and  preparations 
of  cocoa,  and  some  other  goods,  all  subject  to  specific 
rates  of  duty.  Canada  and  other  parts  of  the  Empire 
have  a  preferential  tariff  one-sixth  lower  than  the 
tariff  on  goods  of  foreign  origin.  Certain  preferences 
are  also  allowed  on  spirits  and  wines.  On  a  few  duti- 
able articles,  including  matches  and  playing  cards, 
there  is  no  preference. 
British  West  Indies,  British  Guiana,  British  Honduras. 

One  by  (tne,  the  We.st  Indian  colonies,  wliich  ratified 
the  Canada-West  Indies  trade  agreement  of  1920,  have 
been  adopting  new  customs  ordinances  granting  tariff 
prefei'ences  to  imports  from  Canada,  the  United  King- 
dom, and  in  most  instances,  other  parts  of  the  British 
Empire.  Thirteen  of  these  colonies  now  have  the  new 
jireferential  tariffs  in  operation. 

The  agreement  provided  for  certain  reductions  from 
tlie  West  Indies  general  tariff  on  nearly  all  merchan- 
dise and  produce  imported  from  Canada.  The  reduc- 
tions sijccified  for  the  several  colonies  were  to  be  not 
less  than  the  following  percentages:  Bahama  Islands, 
10  per  cent;  Barbados,  50  per  cent;  Bermuda.  25  per 
cent;  British  Guiana,  50  per  cent;  British  Honduras. 
33  ■  1/3  per  cent;  Jamaica,  25  per  cent;  Leeward 
Islands,  33  1/3  per  cent;  Trinidad,  50  per  cent;  Wind- 
ward Islands.  33  1/3  per  cent.  The  agreement  failed 
to  receive  the  necessary  ratification  b.v  the  Bermuda 
House  of  Assembly.  All  the  other  colonies  have 
approved  the  pact  and  with  the  exception  of  Jamaica 
have  put  the  new  preferences  into  operation.  Tariff 
revi-sjion  was  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Legislative  Coun- 
cil of  Jamaica  in  October  or  November.  Independent 
of  the  1920  agreement,  Jamaica  has  a  preferential  rate, 
applicable  to  Canada  for  certain  cotton  piece-goods. 
The  rate  of  foreign  cotton  piece-goods  is  16  2/3  per 
cent  ad  valorem.  The  preferential  rate  is  10  per  cent 
and  there  is  a  still  lower  rate  of  8  1/3  per  cent,  when 
the  goods  are  made  entirely  from  cotton  grown  within 
the  Empire. 
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VVheii  the  time  caiiic  to  revise  its  tariff  in  aeeoi'daiiee  of  duties.  Weariiij,'  apparel  ii.o.p.,  liats,  liosierv  ii.o.p. 
with  the  affreeinent  the  Bahamas  made  the  jireferenee  toilet  preparations  n.o.p.,  ealeiidars  and  showeards, 
25  per  cent  although  10  per  eeiit  would  iiave  fulfilled  cardboard  or  paper  boxes,  paper  bafrs  n.o.p..  account 
its  oblifration.  British  Honduras,  in  Aufiust  last,  raised  l">oks  and  many  similar  kinds  of  manufactured  station- 
its  general  ad  vahn-em  rate  on  foreign  -roods,  from  I'j  cry.  tinware,  fjalvanized  iron  manufactures  n.o.j)., 
per^eent  to  20  per  cent,  the  result  of  whieh  was  to  pro-  hroonis  and  brushe.s,  furniture  n.o.p.,  preserved  milk 
vide  on  manv  items  a  preference  of  50  per  cent  on  or  cream,  soap  n.o.p.,  trunks  and  travelliii'r  bafrs  are 
"j-oods  of  Empire  origin  ''"  dtitiable  at  ^TMj  per  cent  ad  valorem,  when  of 
"  In'  the  Bahamas,"i)references  are  not  neces.sanly  forei-n  origin  while  Canada  ha.s  a  rate  of  25  per  cent 
applicable  to  wine,;,  nu.lt  liquors,  spirits,  spirituous  ^'^1  v.^'.  :•'•«'"•  <>•' some  other  goods  the  respective  duties 
liquors,  licp.id  me.licines  and  articles  containing  alco-  "''«  •^/^•^i  Per  cent  and  22%  per  cent, 
hoi      The  colonies  are  not  required  to  give  preference  _    PrmUng  paper  is  tree  when  imported  trom  Ca.iada, 

.  1  :„.,,,.,>tt„..  K„t  „o.,i-K.  S.11  ,,f  tii,.i,i  but  20  per  cent  when  ot  foreign  origin.  Other  artieles 
on  tobacco,  cigars  or  cigarettes  but  neai  ly  all  <it  tlieni  •  ^,  .  ',  . .  .  .  ■  ,  , 
1  1  V  1  i:)-'+v,.„v,t;.,i  ,i,,f;£.c.  „„  tiioc!,.  •..•tlr.i,.^;  "1  this  latter  eategorv  are  certain  bo.\  papers,  cheese- 
have  adopted  dirierential  duties  on  tnese  aiticies  ,  ^,  .  ,  i  i  I  i.  •  •  i  »  i 
favouring  Empire  goods.  Except  in  the  ease  of  the  ^-'"t  '•  "■""  '""'f.  plates,  wrought  pipes,  irrn.  and  steel 
Baha.na.s  certain  preferences  are  specified  for  alcohol  ^:<•••da^'e.  aud  plan,  iron  m  several  tonus.  The  Empire 
spirits,  wine,  beer  and  ale.  In  all  the  colonies  the  pre-  tree  list  also  includes  a  variety  of  goods  subject  to  10 
ferenee  on  flour  was  to  be  not  less  than  one  shilling  P^>'  f  "*  ad  yaloren.  when  imported  from  a  foreign 
per  196  pounds.  In  some  cases  a  more  substantial  pre-  ^-'""tO-.  Motor  vehicles  are  20  per  cent  general  and 
ferenee  lias  been  accorded.  In  this  respect  British  Hon-  10  per  cent  pre  erenial  tariff. 

duras  went  furthest,  making  the  preference  on  wheaten  '  '"^  ^'■'"-  '^''«1^""'  ''^"^^  i«  appl.eable  to  L  ook  islands. 

flour  when  imported  direct  $1  per  196  pounds.  Samoa. 

Goods  are   not  exhaustivelv   classified    in    the   West  In  April,  1920,  the  New  Zealand  Government  issued 

Indian  tariffs     The  item  covering  unenumerated  goods  a  customs  order  providing  for  a  new  preferential  tariff 

in  any  tariff  is  therefore  of  much  importance.  Further-  in  Samoa,  a  mandated  territory.     The  general  tariff 

more"  the  rate  on  unenumerated  goods  is  usually  the  of  Samoa  on  nearly  all  goods  is  221/^  per  cent.     There 

previiilin.'  rate  applicable   to  all   goods  subject  to   ad  is  a  British  preferential  tariff  of  15  per  cent,  which  is 

valorem  duties.  On  this  account  the  approximate  levels  applieal)le  to  imports  from  Canada.  Tobaccos,  only,  are 

of  the  different  tariffs  are  not  difficult  to  indicate  and  exeluded  from  the  preference  ni  Samoa,  and  there  is  a 

an  idea  can  be  given  of  the  absolute  value  of  the  pre-  short  list  of  articles  exempt  from  duty, 

ferences  whieh  have  so  far  been  described  only  as  per  South  Africa. 

eentage  reductions  from  the  rates  leviable  on  foreign  According  to  the  official  Year  liook  of  the  Union  of 

"oods.     The  subjoined  table  shows  the  actual   differ-  South  Africa,  preferential  duties  were  in  effect  a  cent- 

ential   on  the  bulk  of   articles  subject   to  ad   valorem  ury  ago  in  Cape  Colony.    It  is  stated  that  from  1821  to 

duties  in  the  different  eolouies: —  1 S80  the  duty  was  ai)i)roximately  :5  jier  cent  ad  valorem 

Preferential  Tariff  General  Tariff  mi  British  goods  and  10  per  cent  on  foreign  goods  and 

The   Bahamas          ..        9%  jier  cent         12VL' per  cent  those  imported  from  the  Ea«t.     However,  in  1865  the 

Barbidos     '                    -[q"        '•                 20  "       "  early  differential  rates  were  abolished  and  from  that 

u,.w;^ii    Cni-ini              11            '■                 22           ■'  tinu'  until  190:5  customs  duties  were  levied  equally  Mil 

liritisn    uuiaua.     .  .      ii                             -"-  ,              .•         r       •    •         t     inn-t  i>  -v-  i 

British  Honduras     .      10           "                 20           "  all  goods  irrespective  of  origin.     In  190.5  British  pre 

Trinidad                          10           "                 20           "  ferential  rebates  were  authorized  and  they  have  been 

Q^^.,j.„j.i     10           ••                15          "  continued.    On  most  goods  this  rebate  consists  of  3  per 

y^.    ]^',,^^,'j., .'     10          ■■                15          "  cent  ad  valorem.    The  full  rate  to  foreign  countries  in 

St    Vineent           .   ..      10           "'                 15           "  many  eases  is  only   8  per  cent,  and   in  these  circum- 

\j\j,   I           ]()           ■■                 1,1           "  -lances    imports   from    Canada    or   other   reei]m>eating 

Moufserrat       '      '    '      jo                             1.-,           ••        •  !?ritish  countries  ai-e  free  of  duty.     On  nineteen  items 

St    Kitts-Nevis         '      10           "                 l"'           "  '1'^'   ''''f''  •*"  foreign  goods  is  25  per  cent  ad  valorem, 

Dominica                                  ■    ■  '^^"'"^  *'   correspondmg  rate  of  22  per   eeiit   under   the 

Vir"in    Islands preferential  tariff.     The  elassificatiou  of  goods  is  not 

Important  articles  iiH-biding  manv  kinds  of  food-  very  exhaustive  in  the  South  African  tariff,  so  that 
stuffs  animals  lumber,  and  other  eommodities,  are  the  item  covering  unenumerated  artieles  has  a  wide 
subiect  to  specifie  duties,  aiul  such  goods  are  not  api)lication.  The  duties  under  this  headnig  are  20  jier 
eovered  bv  Ihe  rates  quoted  in  the  above  table.  .  cent  general  and  17  per  cent  preferential  .  On  a  con- 
New  Zealand  siderable  list  subject  to  specific  duties  the  preferences 
New  Zealand,  sinee  1903,  aeeords  Canada  and  other  vary  considerably.  The  articles  classified  under  some 
parts  of  tlBriish  Empire  a  preference  on  most  of  its  ^'ft.v  items  are  ree  ot  duty,  regardless  o  origin,  and 
dutialWe  imports.  Th,  '  preference  is  variable.  Prob-  "n  these  goods  there  >^^"t  course,  no  preference. 
ablv  the  most  eommon  rates  are  30  per  cent  under  the  Rhodesia.  .  ,  ^  ^  .  , 
-H-ncral  tariff  an<l  20  j.er  cent  under  the  preferential  Noitheru  and  Snuthern  Rhodesia  arc  included  in  the 
Tariff  These  are-  the  respeetive  duties  applicable  to  S(uith  African  CusKuus  Union  and  have  a  tariff  similar 
hardware  and  ironmongery  n.o.p.,  saddlery  ami  n.  many  respeets  to  that  of  South  Afriea.  However, 
harness  leather  goods  n.o.p..  most  kinds  of  textile  that  part  of  Northern  Rhodesia  known  as  the  Congo 
ooods  except  clothing,  preserved  meats,  preserved  Basin  applies  the  same  tariff  to  imports  regardless  of 
veo-etables  lard  and  provisions  n.o.p.,  glassware,  fire-  origin.  In  the  other  portion  of  Northern  Rhodesia  and 
bril-ks.  drainage  pipes,  lamps  n.o.p..  fancy  goods,  tovs.  in  the  whole  of  Southern  Rhodesia  imports  trom  Can- 
athletic  requisites  n.o.p.,  musical  instruments,  fishing  ada  come  under  a  British  preferential  tariff  which  in 
tackle  cardboard  n.o.p.,  cordage  and  twine  n.op.  tents,  some  respects,  is  more  favourable  than  the  tariff  of 
and  some  other  artieles.     Then  there  is  a  hieber  s.-ale  South  Africa.    The  preterential  rebate,  tor  example,  on 
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the  item  eoveriiig  uiieiiiimerated  goods  is  II  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Cyprus. 
.  Cyprus  in  May,  1920,  a(loi)ted  a  preferen<tial  rate  for 
certain  Eiiif)ire  prodiiets  which  one-third  lower  than 
the  full  rate.  This  list  includes  musical  insti'umeuts, 
clocks,  watches,  cinematograph  films,  cotton  yaras  and 
piece-goods,  .soap,  matches,  woolle)i  yarns  and  manu- 
factures, furniture,  haberdashery  and  millinery.  The 
preferential  tariff  for  uueuumerated  goods  is  oiie-si.xtli 
lower  than  the  full  rate,  which  is  10  ])er  cent  ad  valor- 
em.    The  preference  is  varied  for  M-ines  and  sj>irits. 


News  From  Europe 

The  Quality  of  Norweg-ian  News  Print. 
The  question  of  the  ((luility  of  news  print  from  coun- 
tries loosely  written  about  as  Scandinavia,  resolves  it- 
.self  as  things  are  into  the  ([uestion  of  fact.  The  fact, 
or  facts,  are  that  Swedish,  Noi'wegian  and  Fiiuiish 
])rints  recently  contained  nuiny  criticisms  of  the  quality 
of  news  print  from  those  countries,  and,  in  addition, 
complaints  that  the  paper  was  ill-packed  and  not  "uj) 
to  sample."  "Among  other  in.stances  is  one  supplied  by 
the  Norwegian  Consul  (ieneral  at  Shanghai,  wlio  de- 
plores in  outsi)oken  terms  the  injury  which  such  criti- 
ci.sms  do  in  these  days  of  comiietition. — Xorges  Tten- 
rikshandel. 


Mr.  Stesle  on  Scandinavian  News:'  Print. 

The  following  is  a  suniuuiry  of  two  articles  from 
Scandinavian  papers  Avhieh  are  the  more  interesting 
for  the  side  light  which  they  th)-o\v  on  a  controversial 
question : 

"Mr.  (!.  K.  Steele,  the  able  director  of  the  Canadian 
Export  Pai)er  Co.  in  Montreal  recently  visited,  as  is 
well  known,  Norway,  Sweden  aud  P'inland  to  study  the 
I)aper  industry  of  these  countries.  He  has  given  his 
opinions  in  interviews  for  various  newspaj)er.s,  and  his 
impressions  from  the  journey  aud  we  are  in  a  position 
to  relate  s()nu>  of  liis  views.  In  the  Montreal  (iflzetlc 
Mr.  Steele  uttered  a  warning  against  the  destruction  of 
forests  in  America,  cliiefly  in  the  United  States,  but 
also  in  Canada.  The  r(UTs1  administration  in  Scandi- 
navia and  Finland  is  described,  ajid  he  s\iggeste(l  ilia' 
it  would  be  sound  statesnuinship  to  send  an  expedition 
of  experts  to.  Norway,  Sweden  and  Finland  to  study 
with  the  aid  of  their  experience  the  development  of  a 
.plan  for  an  expcrl  supei'vision  of  forest  resoui'ces  in 
Quebec. 

In  the  Financial  I'dst,  Toronto,  Air.  Steele  traced  in 
detail  the  possibilities  of  future  Canadian  competition 
in  European  markets.  Europe,  said  Mr.  Steele,  could 
offer  very  little  export  business  for  Canadian  paper 
mills.  The  trade  in  newsprint  could  oidy  continue,  as 
before,  with  the  Uniteil  States,  then  Sduth  Africa,  which 
offered  great  market  po.ssibilities.  and  Australia,  which 
at  the  present  time,  is  Canada's  next  best  custiuuer. 
It  might  seem  that  Canada  could  do  busine.ss  with 
England,  but  he  thought  not,  as  it  wmihl  be  premature 
for  Canada  to  seek  markets  in  Englaiui.  Norwa.v. 
Swedeu  and  Finland  supplied  England  for  the  nui'st 
part  with  newsprint,  while  a  portion  came  from  other 
quarters,  (iermany  and  Belgium, 

In  a  survey  of  the  news  print  market  in  the  i'aper 
Trade  Journal,  there  is  a  refereiu-e  to  the  interviews 
with  Mr.  Steele,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  spoken  dis- 
paragingly of  the  quality  of  Seandinaviau  news  print. 


These  opinions,  which  were  repriided  in  many  other 
American  and  Canadian  sheets,  excited  comment  in 
circles  here,  and  the  more  so  as  Mr.  Steele  had  come  for- 
ward as  the  advocate  of  loyal  competition,  and  as  a 
pioneer  for  cooj)eration  and  reciprocal  he.lp  between 
the  makers  of  news|)rint  in  different  countries. 

It  .seems,  however,  that,  according  to  a  later  expres- 
sion of  opiiHon,  Mr.  Steele  ascribed  the  whole  affair  to 
a  misunderstanding  and  that  the  interviews  were  in- 
correctly quoted  in  the  American  Journal.  Mr.  Steele 
has  further  stated  that  his  views  were  kuowu  in  Nor- 
way, so  that  there  shoidd  not  be  any  misstatement  on 
that  ground.  We  shall  therefore  briefly  recount  the 
facts  in  their  order. 

In  the  above  mentioned  interview  in  the  Paper  Trade 
Journal  Mr.  Steele  discu.ssed  a  conference  a  short  time 
before  between  rejircsentatives  of  the  Canadian  Exjxu-t 
Paj)er  Co.,  Intei-national  Paper  Co.,  and  the  chief  news 
print  con.sunuu-s  in  the  C.S.A.  Mr.  Steele  pointed  out 
among  other  things  that  "these  publishers  admitted 
the  difficulty  of  obtaining  newsprint,  the  unsatisfact- 
ory character  of  the  European  product  and  the  prefer- 
ence for  the  Caiuulian.  As  for  Eurojie  being  able  to 
sui)ply  the  shortage  of  news  print,  Mr.  Steele  .said  there 
was  no  chaiu-e  of  thi.s."  In  direct  connection  with  this 
conclusion,  the  folowing  ojjinion  of  an  official  of  one  <d' 
the  news  i)riu1  companies  is  given: 

"One  of  the  leading  New  York  dailies  purchased 
some  I'.OOO  tons  of  Kuropean  news  ])rint  at  a  favorable 
rate  ami  turned  it  into  their  daily  run.  It  did  not  i)rove 
up.  The  qiudity  was  poor  and  varying,  aiul  i)osses.sed 
but  little  strength;  Through  breakages  and  other 
troid)Ies,  the  iH-wspajier  was  not  able  to  complete  its 
runs  in  time  and  lost  heavily  through  non-fulfillment 
of  circulation.  When  the  experiment  was  over  and 
costs  were  calculated,  it  was  found  that  the  paper  had 
lost  about  .$500  a  ton."  This  concern  will  not  exiieri- 
ment  with  any  more  Kui'opean  news  |)rint  paiier  and 
It  is  understood  that  it  has  since  renewed  its  contracts 
with  OIK'  of  the  large  producers  in  this  continent.  Tiie 
news  i)rinl  man  .said  that  the  quality  of  the  Scandinav- 
ian news  print  would  not  in  any  case  be  better  than  it 
was  before  the  war,  and  actually  is  of  much  inferior 
grade  than  the  Canadian  product,  it  will  be  expensive 
for  publishers  to  attempt  to  change  over  from  the 
strong  Canadian  material  which  they  have  been  using 
for  the  past  five  vears  to  the  weaker  and  flabbier  over- 
seas product  reported  to  be  coming  into  the  competitive 
market.  He  did  not  think  that  many  American  pub- 
lishers would  eare  for  it  once  they  began  using  it."' 

Recently  .Mr.  Steele's  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
matter  and  to  the  unfavorable  impression  which  it  pro- 
duced in  Norway  and  Sweden,  aiul  he  wrote  to  the 
Paper  Trade  Journal  as  follows  (.Alay  26)  :  Editor. 
Paper  Trade  Journal— While  I  was  recently  in  North- 
ern Europe,  I  was  shown  a  letter  from  a  paper  import- 
ing house  in  which  it  was  stated  as  follows:  "The  writ- 
er has  just  read  an  article  fnuu  the  Paper  Trade  Jour- 
nal of  December  23,  written  by  Mr.  (ieorge  F.  Steele, 
the  Manager  of  the  Canadian  Export  Paper  (  (k.  Ltd.. 
which  you  know  is  practically  the  paper  tru.st  of  Can- 
ada. 1  understautl  you  receive  i.ssues  of  this  journal. 
but  quote  you  a  portion  of  his  communication,  which 
reflects  considerably  on  future  news  print  bu.siness  with 
Scandinavia." 

The  extract  quoted  is  contained  in  the  article  in  ques- 
tion and  as  you  are  aware.  I  did  not  contribute  anv 
artude  on  this  subject  nor  was  I  the  official     of  the 
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News  Print  Companies  who  (iommentecl  on  foreign  news 
print  paper. 

I  desire,  therefore,  in  order  to  di.spel  the  unplea.sant 
impression  brought  about  by  the  wliolesale  circulation 
of  a  pure  fabrication,  to  announce  that  I  have  not  criti- 
cised Scandinavian  paper  and  am  not  in  a  position  to 
do  so.  I  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  of  any  Scandi- 
navian paper  that  was  not  of  excellent  quality  and  am 
not  in  the  habit  of  attempting  to  bolster  up  my  own 
business  by  running  down  the  produet.s  of  my  comi)eti- 
tors.  I  will  be  very  glad  if  you  will  give  this  promin- 
ence in  order  to  dispel  the  unpleasant  impression  made 
by  false  reports.-  Yours  sincerely,  George  F.  Steele, 
General  Manager." 

The  transactions  of  Mr.  Steele  in  paper  all  tell  the 
story  of  the  policy  which  he  will  follow — that  Canada 
should  seek  to  drive  Scandinavia  from  their  present 
markets  in  Europe.  In  that  case  these  countries  would 
look  for  new  markets  which  Canada  could  enter  and 
hold.  What  was  his  idea  in  sending  paper  to  England 
when  he  was  making  Swedish  and  French  competition 
in  New  York  ? 

Another  circumstance  which  should  l)e  noticed  is  tliat 
England's  mills  are  striving  to  increase  the  production 
of  news  print  so  that  it  can  satisfy  the  home  market 
demand.  —  Pap])ers- Travern  -  Och  liidustritidskrift. 
Papir-Journalen. 


Poisonous  Action  Of  Wall  Papers  Containing  Lead. 

A  case  of  poisoning  of  great  interest  to  wall  paper 
manufacturers,  and,  in  a  subject  that  has  hardly  been 
noticed  if  at  all  in  treatises  in  industi'ial  hygiene  is  re- 
ported from  Hildesheim  in  Germany. 

A  family,  consisting  of  father,  grown  son  and 
daughter,  manifested  distinct  symptoms  of  lead  poison- 
ing (bine  line  about  the  gums).  As  the  illness  was  sev- 
ere,   not   yielding   to   home    treatment,    the    son     and 


daughters  were  removed  to  the  hospital,  where  they 
came  under  the  care  of  Professor  Becker,  Medical 
Counsellor.  In  the  hospital  both  patients  improved 
without  other  treatment.  On  their  return  home,  the 
same  symptoms  appeared  in  .son  and  daughter,  necessi- 
tating another  stay  in  the  hospital.  The  case  was  an 
enigma,  since  the  .source  of  the  lead  found  in  the  body 
could  not  be  discovered.  An  examination  of  household 
utensils  was  without  result.  It  was  then  recalled  that 
about  three  months  before  the  living  j-oom  and  bed- 
rooms of  the  family  had  been  freshly  papered  and  var- 
nished. Accordingly  samples  of  the  wall  i)aper  and 
varnish  were  analyzed  by  an  expert  chemist.  The  re- 
sult in  respect  to  the  varnish  and  water  was  negative, 
while  in  two  samples  of  the  wall  jiapers  considerable 
quantities  of  bichromate  of  lead  were  found,  the 
samples  being  taken  from  the  paper  of  the  living  room 
and  the  son's  bedroom.  In  wall  papers  of  the  entrance 
hall  and  of  the  daughter's  bedroom,  on  the  contrary,  no 
metallic  poisons  could  be  detected.  It  was  also  signi- 
ficant that  during  the  winter  the  family  often  did  not 
leave  their  rooms  for  days  at  a  time  and  that  the  rooms 
were  not  aired  sufficiently.  After  removal  of  the  wall 
papers,  cleaning  and  white  washing  a  cui'e  was  gradu- 
ally effected.  A  second  examination  of  the  wall  papers 
in  the  experiment  station  of  Hildesheim  gave  the  fol- 
lowing results:  A  sciuare  meter  of  the  wall  paper  weigh- 
ed 82.6  grams  and  contained  0.896  grams  of  lead  and 
0.2114  grams  of  chromium.  The  precise  way  in  which 
the  lead  entered  the  system  of  these  people  was  unex- 
plained, though  it  was  suggested  that  the  most  prob- 
able medium  was  the  air  of  the  rooms  containing  fine 
particles  of  the  poison,  or  lead-dust  as  it  is  called,  and 
in  this  connection  poisoning  from  arsenical  wall  papers 
was  recalled,  in  which  eases  the  noxious  substance  was 
conveA-ed  bv  the  atmosphere.  Papier-Markt.  August 
9,  1921. 


CAREFUL   LUMBERING.  utilized  as  fully  as  possible,  the  brush  is  disposed  of 

The  operators    (under  timber  permits  on  Dominion  and  ihe  tracts  operated  are  being  left  in  good  condition 

forest  reserves)   are  all  conducting  the  timber  opera-  for  protection  against  fire  and  foi-  reproduction  of  the 

tions  more  carefully.     Stumps  are  cut  low,  trees  are  forest. — Annual  Report,  Direictor  of  Forestry,  Ottawa. 


Windigo   Harbor.      Transferring  goods  to   Brown   Corporation 
Camp.      (Brown  BuUetin.) 
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R.  S.  KELLOGG  TALKS  ON  PAPER  SHORTAGE. 

"As  in  every  otlier  liue  of  business,  there  iiave,  ol; 
course,  been  suspensions  and  failures,  of*  publishing 
ventures,  but  at  the  same  time  new  publications  of  great 
variety  are  stated  almost  every  year.  On  the  whole 
there  are  more  copies  of  publications  available  for  the 
reader  now  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  three 
years. 

"There  is  no  shortage  of  print  paper  anywhere  in 
America  and  there  was  no  real  shortage  last  year,"  says 
R.  S.  Kellogg,  Secretary  of  the  News  frint  Service  Bur- 
eau, with  reference  to  a  press  statement  of  the  New 
York  College  of  Forestry  entitled,  "Suppression  of  the 
Press." 

' '  The  College  of  Forestry  charges  that  the  ' '  Suppres- 
sion of  the  Press  "  is  in  process  of  development,  because 
of  the  failure  of  the  people  to  recognize  the  importance 
of  protecting  and  growing  forests  and  the  College  lays 
great  stress  upon  the  shortage  in  print  paper,  which  it 
says  has  already  occurred. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact, ' '  says  Mr.  Kellogg,  ' '  while  there 
■was  an  apparent  shortage  of  Jiewsprint  paper  at  one 
Iieriod  in  li)20  there  was  no  real  shortage  whatever,  but 
simply  a  panic  and  fear  of  shortage  caused  by  extra- 
ordinary consumption  of  paper  the  same  as  took  place 
wit  hsugar,  coal,  gasoline  and  other  commodities.  When 
the  year  was  completed  and  it  became  possible  to  ascer- 
tain the  actual  facts,  it  was  found  that  the  newsprint 
manufacturers  of  North  America  had  turned  out  10 
per  cent  more  paper  than  in  the  previous  year,  while 
the  publishers  had  increased  their  consmnption  only  5 
per  cent  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  year  iniblishers  liad 
nearly  ."lO  per  cent  more  in  tlieir  warehouses  or  in  tran- 
sit to  them  than  they  had  at  tbe  beginning  of  the  year. 

"Newsprint  jiaper  is  an  article  of  remarkably  steady 
consumption,  because  everyone  who  once  acquires  the 
habit  of  reading  a  daily  paper  maintains  it  steadily 
thereafter,  unless  reduced  to  absolute  penury.  For 
example,  the  statistics  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
sliow  that  the  circulation  of  the  English  language  dailies 
in   the   TTnited   Slates     which     amounted  >o   26,715,000 


copies  for  the  6  months  ending  September  30,  1919  in- 
creased to  28,118,000  copies  as  of  March  31,  1920,  to 
28,232,000  copies  as  of  September  30,  1920  and  to  28,- 
582,000  copies  for  the  six  months  ending  March  31, 
1921. 

"The  great  Post-Armistice  boom  of  1920  brought 
about  only  an  increa.se  of  5  percent  in  the  consumption 
of  newsprint  paper  over  1919,  while  on  the  other  hand 
1921  which  marks  the  bottom  of  the  industrial  depres- 
sion has  shown  a  decrease  of  only  4  percent  in  standard 
newsprint  consumjjtion  for  the  first  9  months  of  the 
year,  compared  with  the  fir.st  9  months  of  1920  Avhen 
the  use  of  newsprint  paper  was  the  greatest  ever  known. 

"There  has  been  no  complaint  of  shortage  of  news- 
print from  any  responsible  source  this  year,  and,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  newsprint  mills  have  been  unable 
to  operate  to  capacity  because  of  the  continual  offering 
in  this  market  of  newsprint  from  overseas  at  prices,  be- 
cause of  depreciated  exchanges,  which  are  below  any 
po.ssible  cost  of  production  in  America. 

"The  New  York  State  College  of  Forestry  is  to  be 
commended  for  its  championship  of  the  cause  and  the 
need  for  better  protection  and  development  of  our  for- 
est resources,  but  its  statement  would  carry  more 
weight  were  they  based  upon  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  ])reseiit  and  prospective  commercial  conditions.  The 
paper  manufacturers  of  America  have  taken  the  lead 
among  all  the  great  industries  in  protecting  their  tim- 
ber holdings  from  fire,  in  cutting  them  conservatively 
and  ill  jdanting  trees  to  furnish  a  future  supply  of  pulp- 
wood.  In  these  undertakings  they  need  and  must  have 
the  cooperation  of  (he  public  in  "fire  prevention,  in  a 
revision  of  the  tax  laws  so  that  the  private  owner  can 
afford  to  hold  land  for  the  growing  of  a  crop  of  timber 
and  in  studies  to  determine  the  silvicultural  methods 
best  adapted  to  various  regions  and  species.  Forestry 
cannot  succeed  unless  it  pays  its  way.  and  all  that  the 
newsprint  jiaper  manufacturer  asks  for  is  fair  treat- 
ment for  the  timberland  holdings,  which  are  the  source 
of  his  raw  material  and  protection  from  the  absolutely 
ruinous  competition  with  his  produce  that  is  now  tak- 
ing place  because  of  the  fact  that  the  German  mark  has 
almost  reached  the  vanisliing  point." 


riiiiip    Wiiuligo.      He;ulq\i;uteis   of   the    gang   that   gets   the   wood 
for  the   mUIs  at   La   Tuque.      (Brown   BuUetin.) 
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Waste  in  Box  Board  Mills 

Wast?  means  loss;  waste  inejiiis  the  loss  iif  soiiierhmg 
which  could  be  saved. 

Ill  box  board  mills  tlie  jiiolil.'m  of  wiiste  prevention 
is  a  serious  one  needing  eontinuoiis  and  careful  atten- 
tion from  tlie  fact  that  there  ar-  so  many  ways  in  which 
losses  may  occur. 

The  waste  of  tinu'  and  material  by  careless  and  time- 
killing  employes  is  one  which  may  be  corrcct-d  by 
efficient  superintendents  and  foremen. 

The  waste  of  fuel  in  the  i)OW.>r  i)lant  through  imper- 
fect combustidii.  low  temperature  fi'cd  water,  or  dirty 
boilers  mav  be  corrected  by  a  diligent  engineer. 

The  waste  in  radiation  may  be  -corrected  by  the 
proper  covering  of  steam  pijies  and  boilers. 

The  waste  of  power  in  the  beater  room  can  be  lessen- 
ed if  the  beater  man  can  be  edncjited  to  handle  the  rolls 
ill  the  right  way. 

Waste  heat  from  exhaust  steam  can  be  used  for  .Irv- 
ing paper  and  heating  the  biiildinsi'.s. 

The  waste  from  trash  reeeive.l  in  i)ai)er  stock  (mixed 
pa])er)  cannot  be  avoided. 

The  most  serious  source  (d'  loss  in  board  mills  and 
usually  the  one  to  which  the  l?ast  attention  is  paid  is 
the  waste  water  from  the  machines.  T  have  seen  sewers 
from  paper  mills  lined  their  full  length  with  valuable 
pulp  and  in  places  Avhere-they  would  overflow,  the 
ground  would  be  covered  inches  thick  with  it.  The 
main  idea  seemed  to  be  to  get  rid  of  it  the  quickest  and 
easiest  way;  dump  the  vats,  wash  them  out  and  let 
everything  go  to  the  river.  1  will  say  though  that 
more  attention  has  been  paid  to  this  loss  in  tlie  last  few 
years;  ways  of  using  this  waste  water  have  been 
devised,  thereby  saving  what  stock  was  in  it. 
Save-Alls. 

Save-alls  are  being  put  into  use ;  a  fat  friend  of  mine 
up  in  Wisconsin  makes  a  very  good  one.  Tt  is  every 
one's  i)atriotic  duty  to  .save  pulp  wherever  possible  in 
in  th?  mills,  thereby  conserving  the  fast  diminishing 
supydy  of  pulp  wood.  No  matter  how  much  money  a 
mill  is  making,  there  is  no  excuse  for  wasting  pulp. 
Save  it  all  and  put  it  back  into  jjaper. 

The  saving  of  waste  water  from  the  machines  in  any 
mill  is  not  a  very  difficult  or  expensive  job.  The  most 
efficient  method  that  T  have  found  and  which  I  put 
into  successful  operation  in  a  large  box  board  mill  was 
to  drain  or  collect  all  waste  water  from  the  machines, 
stock  pumps,  .scre'?ns,  etc.,  in  a  central  point  (shallow 
well  or  sump^l  and  deliver  it  by  a  centrifugal  pump  to 
a  tank  of  large  cajiacity,  the  beaters  getting  tlieir  water 
from  this  tank.  There  would  be  times  when  the  beaters 
would  not  use  all  the  water  i)ut  into  this  tank,  naturally 
causing  it  to  overflow,  which  would  mean  some  waste, 
but  this  overfloAv  was  taken  car.^  id'  by  another  tank 
from  which  a  ])ipe  led  to  the  save-all,  thereby  saving  it 
all.  There  were  times  when  the  save-all  had  nothing  to 
do,  but  it  was  there  -and  ready,  like  a  good  catcher, 
allowing  no  "passed  balls."" 

By  the  above  described  ai'rangement  the  reclaimed 
pulp  in  the  waste  water  is  passed  back  to  the  beaters 
wliere  it  is  mixed  with  fresh  stock.  The  same  disiio- 
sition  is  made  of  stock  reclaimed  by  tlie  save-all. 

Reclaimed  water  in  the  tank  from  which  the  beater 
room  draM's  its  sujijily  can  be  easily  kept  hot  by  the 
proper  arrangement  of  coils  and  the  use  (d'  exhaust 
steam. 

One  of  the  objections  to  the  use  of  a.  tank  [\>v  waste 
water  is  tliat  a  large  amount  of  stock  settles  there  and 


must  be  emptied  and  waslunl  out  periodi(;ally.  Tliis,  I 
Ixdicve,  could  be  avoided  by  using  a  steel  tank  with 
a  taper  or  hopper  bottom,  at  least  60  deg.  taper,  with 
the  outlet  to  the  beater  supply  pipe  at  the  lowest  point. 
There  could  then  be  no  settling,  everything  going  to 
the  beaters.  The  .saving  of  pulp  by  tliis  method  is  not 
the  only  saving;  there  is  a  saving  of  fresh  water  and 
water  is  a  vital  thing  in  .some  mills  where  the  -^upidy- 
is  limited. 

The  wa.stes  in  l)ox  board  mills,  though  numerous  are 
not  difficult  to  correct  if  manager  and  superintendent 
notice  them  and  insist  on  their  correction.  ''A  penny 
saved  is  a  penny  earned"':  the  same  thing  applies  to 
dollars. 

Every  box  board  mill  has  its  own  separate  waste 
problem;  all  are  different.  Some  are  easily  corrected, 
while  some  are  not  so  ea.sy.  Xone,  however,  is  so 
difficult  but  with  sfime  ingenuity  it  can  be  solved.  In 
l)utting  u\)  a  new  plant,  this  saving  of  waste  water 
should  be  included  in  the  plans,  when  it  could  be  done 
with  slight  ex])ense. 

One  rarely  realizes  what  is  being  lost  tlirough  waste 
water  until  the  evidence  is  before  him.  I  can  well  re- 
member when  1  first  saw  the  save-all  put  to  Avork,  and 
the  amount  of  good  stock  which  came  from  it.  Then 
I  reflected  at  the  years  we  had  been  letting  all  this 
water  go  to  the  river  in  blessed  ignorance  of  the  dollars 
that  were  going  with  it. — ^The  Paper  Industry. 


It  looks  as  if  the  Germans  are  looking  for  a  kink  in 
their  commercial  plans  because  of  the  prospect  that  the 
Washington  conference  may  result  in  the  turning  of  the 
world's  man  power  into  |n-oducting  good  instead  of 
ammunition. 


Hr    i:in  t    piiub    liis    fingrcrs    with    both    hands   on    the 
handles,    wlu-tv    they    must    be. 


N(iv( 


vm. 
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British  Trade  News 

CFi'oni   Our    Luiiilun    ('oi-n's])oiul('iit. ) 

London,  Nov.  4,  1!)2]. 

Mr.  K.  .1.  .\lar.\.  P..  Sc.  is  in  cliarfrc  of  the  Battersea 
I'olylcchnic  cnjiiiicci-inji'  section  foi'  the  jjurpose  of  ad- 
vancing- students  in  |)ri])ei'inakin>i'  and  it  was  liii-o\ij>'li 
him  I  hat  the  I'ecent  film  showino;  Canadian  n<'\vs|)rint 
in  |iroccNs  <i|'  iiianufaci  lire  was  shown  to  tiie  public. 
,Mi-.  .Marx  shunhl  he  a  successful  teaciiei-,  owin^-  to  the 
|)raetical  ex|)crience  he  has  iiad  in  ))apernuil\inf:'  and 
inac;iinery  in  Enjiland,  Canada,  and  otiier  places.  He 
is  now  inlrodnciiiii'  the  lOlniendorf  'Peariuf:-  Tesler  into 
(ri'cat  Britain. 

Force  Majeure  Clause. 

Who  is  the  woodjiulp  man  that  has  not  heard  of  the 
Foi-ee  Ma.ji'ure  clause?  Well,  it  has  been  tested  in  an 
arbitration  cas(>  in  jjomlon  i)etween  Korsnas  Sag-verks 
Akliebola^'  and  Crai<;- &  Sons,  ]jtd.  Messrs.  Craig  l)0u<iht 
tlii-oujili  Ki'iksoii  &  Co.,  who  are  afj:ents  for  Korsnas  >^ag:- 
verks  Aktiebolay,  1. .")()()  tons  of  No.  1  sti-on>>-  suli)hite, 
slii))nient  to  he  faii-ly  spi-ead  durinj;-  the  navigation 
season  of  Pt^l.  The  deal  was  on  tjie  usual  Bi'ilish  Wood 
Pulp  Association  basis.  But  trouble  arose.  The  was  the 
big  coal  niinei's  sti-ikc  in  England  which  closed  the  Mof- 
fat Mill  and  the  Caldei-erni.x  mill,  where  the  piilji  was 
to  be  used,  and  sonsequentl\'  Messrs.  Craig  w'ere  hinder- 
ed inmaking  paper.  They  then  claimed  the  privilege, 
niHJer  the  Force  Ma.jeure  clause,  to  cancel  three-sevenths 
of  I  he  total  (piantity  of  1,500  tons  contracted  for,  or 
()4-'!  tons.  The  sellers  refused  t.iie  cancellation  on  the 
ground  that  Messrs.  Craig  wei'e  only  entitled  to  one- 
twelfth  of  the  total  (pumtity  foi-  each  month  they  were 
shut  down,  namely  :{-twelfths,  or  375  tons  all  told.  The 
legal  (piestloiis  then  arose:  (1)  what  was  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Force  Majeure  clause;  (2)  what  cpiantity 
of  pulp  should  l)e  cancelled?  One  Solicitor,  one  Barris- 
ter-at-Law,  with  a  King's  Counsel  as  Umpire,  consti- 
tuted in  court.  Both  sides  were  repre.sented  by  Coun- 
sel. They  found  that  Messrs.  Ci'aig  wei-e  at  fault  in 
refusing  to  take  more  than  8.57  tons  of  pulp  under  the 
contract  and  that  they  were  bound  to  lake,  in  the 
events  which  had  lia])pened,  !l.']7  tons  of  such  pidj)  and 
no  more.  They  were  in  defaidt  to  the  extent  of  SO  tons, 
being  the  diffei'en<'e  betweiMi  the  937  tons,  whicji  they 
ought  to  iiave  taken,  and  the  S.")7  tons,  which  they  were 
prepai'cd  to  take.  Each  side  pays  their  own  costs,  but 
Messrs.  Craiii-  are  to  ])a\-  the  costs  of  the  arbitration. 
£88. 

For  the  information  of  Canadians  who  have  not  had 
.  any  dealings  un(l(>r  the  Force  Majeure  clause,  1  (piote 
it  for  future  i-eference :  "T/ie  buyers  oi-  sellers  ma\ 
suspend  deliveries  undei-  this  contract  pending  any  con- 
tingency beyond  their  coiiti'ol.  which  prevents  (u'  liin- 
<lei's  the  manufacture  of  ])ai)er  or  the  manufacture  of 
pulp,  viz.,  the  Act"  of  Goil,  war,  strikes,  lock-outs, 
drought,  flood,  accidents,  total  i\v  ])artial  fire,  obstruc- 
tion of  navigation  by  ice  at  p(n-t  of  shijjment,  and  loss 
an<l  detention  at  sea  or  the  like.  The  party  a.ffeeted 
shall  give  prompt  notii'i'  to  the  other  party  of  the 
cause  and  comnieiieement  of  siu'li  suspension  and  also 
of  when  it  ceases  to  have  effect,  and  delivei-ies  shall  be 
resumed  jiro  rata  aci-ording  to  the  production  of  tlie 
sellei's  or  the  consumption  of  the  bu.\ers.  When  such 
suspension  shall  have  been  continued  for  one  calendar 
UKriith  the  delivers'  for  that  period  shall  be  eaiieelled 
unless  otherwise  agreed.  For  each  succeeding  jieriod 
of  one  nnnith  the  same  course  shall  be  taken.      In  tiie 


case  of  single  cargoes  or  delivci'ies  ai  longer  intervals 
tiian  one  nronth,  one-twelfth  of  a  year's  deliveries  shall 
be  cancelled  for  each  month  "s  suspension.  In  the  event 
of  the  woi-ks  of  either  buyer  or  seller  being  totally 
destroyed  b.y  fire  and  not  rebuilt,  this  contract  to  be 
null  and  void.""  This  is  a  most  useful  clause  in  a  eon- 
tract  and  tlxe  (,'raig  Arbitration  stoutly  upholds  it. 
Wlioever  the  lawyei-  wa.s,  or  t.'ne  pulp  or  paper  man. 
who  originally  drafted  the  clause,  he  deserves  credit  for 
'•onunon    sense. 

The  Controller? 

One  daily  sees  references  to  the  war  time  Controller 
of  the  British  ])aper  industry,  and  i)rol)ably  none  are 
so  interesting  as  the  recent  mild  castigation  admin- 
istered by  the  London  '■Financial  Times'".  It  savs: 
When,  during  the  wai-.  the  ]>ai)ei'  controller  was  put 
into  j)ower  and  install(>d  in  a  little  office  with  a  few 
clei'ks  to  take  in  hand  the  busiiu'ss  of  paper,  he  counted 
U))  t.fie  mills,  took  the  Board  of  Trade  i-eturns,  collected 
a  few  figures  as  to  shipping,  and  fondly  imagined  that 
lie  had  got  a  gra.sp  of  tiie  paper  trade.  He  was  rudely 
bi-ought  to  his  .senses  by  Lorcl  Riddell,  who  by  a  simple 
l)rocess  in  calculation  called  his  attention  to  the  fact 
that  thei'c  were  60,000,000  transactions  every  dav  of 
the  week  in  (iireat  Britain  alone,  involving  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  paper.  The  whole  of  the  legions  of  t;ie 
bureauci'ats  cond)ined  into  one  great  paper  office  could 
not  possibly  control  any  sneii  volume  of  Inisiness.  Some- 
thing was  to  be  said  for  the  Pai)er  Controller  at  that 
time,  because,  while  ilu'  war  was  on,  his  duty  was  to 
restrict  the  trade"  in  paper  and  make  unemployment  in 
oi-(lei'  to  find  men  for  the  Arui.w  If  the  various  ex- 
])erts  now  concerned  with  the  curing  of  unemployment 
had  been  emplo.ved  in  1!)I5  in  the  business  of  recruit- 
ing t.'iere  might  have  been  .some  sense  in  the  arrange- 
ment. 

Paper  Outlook. 

There  is  still  a  dullness  pei-vading  the  j)aper  indus- 
I  r.v.  Official  reports  say  that  em])loyment  is  generally 
bad  and  that  is  my  barometei-.  If  trade  is  good  there 
is  plenty  of  work ;  if  il  is  bad  workei-s  are  idle.  At 
all  events  official  i-e]iorts  now  state  that  7nills  are  clo.sed 
in  certain  places. 

British  Imports. 
In  my  notes  two  weeks  ago  I  made  special  refei-euce 
to  the  difference  between  the  imports  and  the  exports 
of  pai)er  into  the  United  Kingdom.  Mr.  Stanley  Cous- 
ins, the  w(dl-known  paper-maker,  and  Mr.  W.  C.  Pow- 
ers, have  taken  up  the  std)jeet  of  written  letters  to  the 
pai)ers.  This -shows  ,!iow  thoi-onghly  up-to-date  Mr. 
Cousins  is  as  a  business-man;  it  shows  his  keenness  — 
while  others  are  asleep,  he  is  alive  and  "doing".  Mr. 
Cousins  says  it  is  essential  to  give  wide  publicity  to 
the  growing  imports  of  paper  and  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  those  are  steadily  iiu*reasing  at  a  time  when  British 
mill.s  are  suffering  badly  for  want  of  orders.  Tlic  pre- 
war imports  were  approximately  4S.000  tons  per  numt'i : 
today  they  are  about  8.j,000  ton.s.  He  adds:  ■"It  will 
be  obvious  that  the  foreign  mills  are  rai)idly  getting 
back  to  ])re-war  volume  of  business  with  (ireat  Britain. 
It  is  eipially  oi)vions  and  uiifortuiudel.\-  tru(V  that 
British  mills  are  rinining  only  one-third  normal  ca- 
j)acity.  while  the  orders  go  abroad,  largely  to  producing 
countries  whose  currency  is  heavily  depreciated.  If 
our  British  niaiuifacturers  can  be  aroused  to  this  menace 
of  increasing  imports,  and  will  realize  the  chief  reason 
why  home  mills  are  shut  down,  we  feel  sure  that  the 
industry  will  be  unanimous  in  its  ajipeal  to  the  Board 
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of  Trade  for  relief  from  this  unfair  competition.  The 
paper  manufacturers  of  Great  Britain  have  a  powerful 
case  for  a  tariff  against  dumped  goods  and  against 
imports  from  countries  witli  debased  currency.  We  have 
felt  that  the  mills  are  not  fully  alive  to  the  reasons 
for  their  present  difficulties  and  to  the  remedies  avail- 
able. We  feel  certain  t;iat  if  the  British  mills  grasp 
these  facts  they  will  realize  the  critical  situation  that 
the  industry  is  in  at  present  and  will  co-operate  in 
(piiek  and  efficient  action." 

No  finer  pronouncement  has  been  issued  from  a  paper 
man  for  some  years  and  it  bears  out  what  I  have 
written  in  the  "Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine"  since  1912. 
The  British  papermaker  wil  put  politics  before  busi- 
ness; thev  will  say  now:  "Stanley  Cousins  wants  Tariff 
R(>form.'' 


THE  CASE  FOR  RAGS. 

Out  of  tlu»  dust  and  mould 
Just  an  old  worn  suit  case 
With  its  story — it  came  to  unfold. 

I  had  written  to  the  storage  warehouse  to  please 
forward  it  along  with  other  left-behinds  of  home 
"paraphernalia." 

It  came,  with  its  mouldy  and  torn  exterior.  The 
dented  corner,  and  broken  straps  in  dry  pieces  gave 
true  witness  to  its  age  and  the  passing  of  time.  _ 

Its  contents  were  purely  personal;  such  things  as 
we  lay  aside  to  keep  because  of  a  desire  to  preserve 
some  memory  in  its  freshness,  also  the  usual  odds  and 
ends  by  way  of  rex-ords,  receipts,  letters,  etc. 

It  aione,  of  all  the  pieces,  escaped  the  vandalism 
which  leaves  its  recoi-d  by  a  touch  of  absence,  resulting 
from  indefinite  and  uncertain  storage. 

I  opened  its  rusty  lock  on  a  quiet  Sunday  morning 
and  began  sorting  it  s  contents  to  meet  the  wishes  of 
my  better  half — lunch  still  found  me  at  it.  Into  th(! 
working  of  systematic  division  many  a  memory  had 
forced  itself  but,  as  I  have  said,  it  was  purely  personal, 
except  for  one  outstanding  fact — its  contents  were  all 
paper.  As  a  living  exhibit  of  facts  which  are  supposed 
to  be  without  Life,  it  was  a  fine  example. 

The  story  told  by  the  old  bag  fairly  bristled  with 
crisp,  crackling  pa])er,  against  a  background  of  mealy, 
loggy,  lifeless  stuff,  also  paper. 

The  rags  told — they  lived  their  argument. 

The  other  stuff  had  served  but  seven,  years  or  so 
and  was  mostly  wreckage — cellar  dampness,  dust,  dirt, 
mould  and  time  had  made  it  lifeless.  The  rag  bond 
paper  stood  the  test.  Portunatel.v,  the  very  messages 
I  wislied  to  preserve,  with  one  exception,  were  written 
on  this  paper.  The  one  I  discorded  was  hard  to  tear. 
The  others  went  into  the  waste  witha  musical  rip ! — rip ! 

As  a  moral  let  me  add.  Worthy  messages  are  lost  if 
they  are  carried  on  unworthy  paper. 

Bv  the  Wi!V,  I've  even  thrown  the  b.-ig  ;nva\-. 
—The  Crest. 


NEW  COATING  MILL. 

Sanuiel  Jones  (Devonvale)  Ltd.,  have  started  their 
new  coating  mill  at  Tillicoultry,  in  Scotland.  Form- 
erly the  mill  was  used  in  the  textih>  iiuhistry,  but  with 
some  alterations  it  was  soon  converted  into  an  ideal 
coating  mill  and  the  position  is  a  good  one,  being  close 
to  the  railroad  and  river  Devon.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  capacity  of  the  plant  is  equal  to  3,000  reams,  20 
inches  by  30  inches,  a  week.     The  firm  is  a  "go-ahead" 


GENERAL    CHEMICALS. 

Current    Wholesale    Prices    in    New    York    Market. 

Week    of   2    November,    1921. 

Carlots  Less  Carlols 

ACID,    Acetic,    56    p.c 100  lbs.     U.00-B.25  6.50-7.00 

"     Glacial.    99^6    p.c— carboys       "       10.75-11.00  11.25-11.50 

"     Hydrochloric 100  lbs.     1.25-1.50  1.60-1.75 

Suljduiric,     66     deg. — drums     ton  21 .00-22.00  22.50-23.00 

ALCOHOL,    Ethyl gal 4.50-5.00 

"     Methyl    (see  Methanol) - 

"     denatured,    188    proof    ..     ..    gal -....  .37-. 38 

ALUMINLIM   Sulphate,   commerc.     lb.    .01%-. 02  .02'4-.02H 

"     Sulphate,    iron    free lb.    .02^4-. 02%  .03-. 03% 

AMMONIUM   Chloride,   granular 

(white  salammoniac)    .    ..   lb.       .07-. 07^4  .07%-. 07% 

(grey   salammoniac)    .,    ..    lb.    .07^4-. 07%  .07%-. 08% 
BARIUM    Sulphate    (prec.) 

(blanc    fixe) lb.        .04-.04J4  .04%-. 05 

BLEACHING  Powder   (calcium 

hypochlorite)    ..    ..    ..    100  lbs.     2.35-2.40  2.50-3.25 

CHLORINE,   gas,    liquid   cylin- 
ders  (100  lbs.) lb.        .08-. 09  .09%-. 10 

GLYCERINE,    C.P.,   drums    extra      lb .14-.  15 

LITHARGE lb.   .07%-. 08  .O8V4-.O9 

.METHANOL,    95    per   cent    ..     ..    gal - .66-. 68 

POTASSIUM  Bichromate..    .•    ..    lb.   .10V4-.11  .11V4--11% 

"     Hydroxide    (caustic    potash)     lb.       .06-.06'4  .06%-. 08 

"     Prussiate,  yellow lb.       .20-. 20%  .21-. 22 

SALT    CAKE    (bulk) ton      ....- 20.00-22.00 

SODA    ASH,    Light 100  lbs.     2.10-2.15  2.20-2.60 

Dense 100  lbs.     2.35-2.40  2.45-2.70 

SODIUM   Borate    (borax) lb.   .05% -.06  .06% -.07 

"     Carbonate   (sal.  soda)    ..    100  lbs.     1.75-1.90  2.00-2.25 

"     Hydroxide  (caustic  soda)     100  lbs.     4.10-4.15  4.20-4.75 

"     Prussiate,    yellow     lb.    .14%-. 14%  .15-. 15% 

SULPHUR,    Crude     ..     ••     ..     ..     ton   18.00-20.00 

"     Dioxide,  liquid,  cylinders 

extra lb.        .08-.  08%  .09-.  10 

ZINC   OXIDE,   XX ..    lb.        .07-. 07%  .08-. 09 

During  the  past  week  the  chemical  industry  was  ac- 
tive—  orders  reaching  the  market  in  good  volume.  It 
is  reported  that  some  of  the.  largest  alkali  plants  have 
reduced  their  overhead,  and  are  working  at  capacity. 

It  is  thought  the  New  Year  will  find  the  chemical 
industry  on  a  stronger  footing  than  at  any  time  since 
slump  in  bu.siness. 

Solid  caustic  soda  is  attracting  attention  at  $-1.10 
l)er  hundred  pounds,  and  large  dealers  were  not  in- 
clined to  quote  beneath  this  figure  at  any  time  during 
the  week. 


New  Showrooms  of  the  Diamond  State  Fibre  Company  of 
Canada.  Limited,  at  235  Carl.iw  Avenue,  Toronto,  display- 
Irtg  a  full  line  of  their  varied  products,  amongst  which  will 
be  seen  electrical  parts,  automotive  parts,  trunks,  roving 
cans,  w'aste   baskets,  gears,   lamp   fittings. 
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Thp  sriking  printers  of  Toronto  have,  for  long,  been 
attempting  to  convince  the  Methodist  denomination 
with  the  righteousness  of  their  cause  and  the  injustice 
of  that  of  tlie  emploj-ei's.  Tliere  are  many  reasons  why 
they  have  made  a  special  "dead  set,"  so  to  speak,  at 
this  particular  denomination.  For  one  thing,  among 
leading  Toronto  Metliodists  are  a  large  number  of  keen 
.social  and  moral  reformters  who,  while  very  wealth\- 
men  tiiemselves,  have  been  noted  for  their  advocacy  of 
"social  justice"  for  the  workers.  Then  Mh  James 
Simpson,  the  vptgU-known  Socialist,  who  has  made  the 
cause  of  the  strikers  in  the  present  contest  peculiarly 
his  own,  is  a  prominent  Methodist.  Finally,  the  steward 
of  the  Methodist  P.ookrooni,  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  W.  Fallis, 
is  also  the  chairman  of  the  em|)loyers'  organisation; 
and  the  strikers,  no  doubt,  felt  that,  if  they  could 
bring  Methodist  pressure  to  hekv  on  him,  it  might  con- 
ceivably break  the  steady  resistance  which  the  em- 
ployers have  hitherto  offered  to  what  they  feel  to  be 
inequitable  demands,  in  the  matter  of  tlie  forty-four 
hour  week  and  cognate  questions. 

But  it  now  looks  as  tliougii  the  striking  printers  have 
altogether  failed  to  make  an  imjiression  on  the  influ- 
ential circles  of  (Canadian  Metliodisni.  Last  Thursday, 
the  Board  of  Evangelism  and  Social  Service  of  the 
Methodist  Church  in  Canada,  adopted  a  carefully-word- 
ed resolution,  outlining  the  attitude  of  the  Methodist 
Church  towards  the  present  printers'  strike.  The  iieso- 
lution  definitely  declined  to  engage  in  dogmatic  state- 
ment on  technical  matters,  such  as  wages  oi'  hours 
suited  to  particular  industries.  It.heartily  confided  in 
the  Methodist  Bookroom  and  its  Steward,  and  it  de- 
clared "that  no  industry  should  be  subject  to  arbitrary 
dictation,  either  by  ihe  owner  of  the  plant  or  by  the 
men  who  operate  it.""  The  resolution  reaffirmed  the 
P>()ai-d's  faith  in  the  ])rineiple  of  collective  bargaining 
and  in  the  I'ight  of  Labor  to  organize,  and  !;'xpressed 
readiness  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  the  Steward  in 
every  effort  made  for  a  generous  settlement  and  de- 
plored the  fact  that  a  deadlock  had  developed.  Tlie 
resohiliou  was  a  very  lengthy  one,  and,  as  has  hiion 
said,  was  worded  with  care.  But,  read  as  a  whole,  it 
distinctly  conveys  tlie  idea  that  Capital  bas  its  rights 
as  well  as  Labor,  and  that  both  must  be  respected. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Association  of  Canadian 
.Advertisers  was  held  in  T((i-on1o  last  Thursday  and 
P^riday.  At  a  special  luncheon  for  the  delegates,  who 
are  representative  of  the  larger  national  advertisers. 
]\L'.  W.  N.  Bayless,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  spoke  very 
intei-estingly  on  sales  promotion  in  the  relation  to  ad- 
vertising activities.  !!(>  pointeil  out  the  need  for  in- 
tensive research,  and  of  a  close  study  of  facts  for  use 
in  systematic  and  efficient  advertising.  Th?  delegates 
to  whom  the  writer  spoke  were  sanguine  as  to  the 
revival  of  general  business  conditions.  Several  ques- 
tions relative  to  agencies  and  general  advertising  rates 
were  discussed  and  resolutions  thereon  adopted. 

It  is  reported  that  the  utmost  activity  prevails  at 
the  plants  of  the  Spanish  River  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills, 
Ltd,    They  are.  In  fact,  producing  to  capacity. 


The  annual  convention  of  the  Canadian  National 
Newspapers  and  Periodica4s  Association  was  held  on 
Toronto  last  week.  Mr.  John  Weld,  of  London,  and 
Mr.  11.  T.  Hunter,  of  Toronto,  were  elected  president 
an<l  vice-))i-esident  respectively. 

Weekly  luncheons  are  being  held  in  Toronto  by  the 
local  members  of  the  Canadian  Paper  Trade  Associa- 
tion. They  are  proving  of  considerable  value,  not  only 
from  the  social,  but  also  from  the  business  point  of 
view,  as  they  furnish  an  opportunity  for  the  discussion 
of  matter  of  common  concern  to  those  attending  them. 

Ill  connection  with  the  printers'  strike  in  Toronto. 
an  official  of  Local  9L  International  Typographical 
Union,  stated,  last  Friday,  that  some  the  work  of  the 
printing  of  voters'  lists  had  been  given  to  what  are 
listed  by  the  Union  as  "fair"  shops,  and  that  this  had 
resulted  in  some  reduction  in  the  strike  pay-rolls,  and 
that  some  men  were  being  placed  in  positions  out  of 
town,  with  the  conse((uence  that  the  number  receiving 
strike  allowances  is  being  steadily  i-educed.  He  added 
that  while  making  no  effort  to  hold  up  the  printing  of 
these  voters"  lists  in  "open"  shojxs,  the  Union  was 
using  every  influence  to  have  as  much  of  such  printing 
as  possible  done  in  "fair"  shops. 

The  negotiations  set  on  foot  with  the  idea  of  effeel;- 
ing  a  settlement  of  the  claim  brought  by  the  Ontario 
(Tovernment  against  the  Shevlin-Clarke  concern,  of  Fort 
Frances,  Out.,  details  of  which  have  been  given  in  these 
columns,  have  broken  down,  and  the  action  will  now  go 
to  trial. 

Some  montius  ago  it  was  reported  in  these  columns 
that  a  very  large  aTuount,  in  respect  of  arrears  of  un- 
paid taxes,  was  owing  to  the  Dominion  Goveninient  by 
the  Riordon  Conii)any.  The  matter  has  now,  within  liie 
last  fortnight  or  so,  assumed  the  proportions  of  an  elec- 
tion issue.  Indeed,  a  iirominent  Liberal  told  the  wi-iter 
this  week  that  he  expected  it  would  be  an  important 
contributory  cause  to  the  defeat  of  the  Government. 
The  issue  is  stated  by  opponents  of  the  Government  in 
these  terms:  Does  the  little  man  have  to  pay  his  taxes 
in  cash,  while  the  big  man  gets  off  with  promissory 
notes?  The  Toronto  Globe  has  given  much  prominence 
to  the  matter  in  a  series  of  uncompi-omisingly  direct 
and  highly  effective  editorials  which  emphasizes  the 
point  that  the  controlling  .stock  interest  in  the  Toronto 
^lail  and  Em|)ire  was  in  the  hands  of  ;\Iessrs.  Charles 
and  Carl  Riordon  who  were  responsible  for  the  jiolicies 
of  the  Riortlon  Company  in  the  years  when  that  Com- 
pany was  allowed  by  the  Government  to  pay  its  war 
taxes  with  promissory  notes  which  (it  is  alleged "i  have 
not  yet  been  redeemed. 

Mr.  Ilowai'd  Taylor,  chief  engineer,  and  W.  G.  Zim- 
merman of  the  staff  of  H.  S.  Taylor,  Ltd.,  left  Tues- 
day night  for  Quebec,  en  route  for  the  North  Shore. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Dawe.  the  newly  appointed  assistant  to 
the  general  manager  of  the  Canadian  Export  Paper 
Co.  left  Saturday  night  for  a  business  trip  to  the 
United  States. 
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Mr.  Norman  Wainwrio^lit,  in  charge  of  the  export 
business  of  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  has  returneil 
from  a  four  months  trip  to  Australia  and  New 
/•■aland.  Ho  reports  prospects  as  boinr;'  noticeably 
improved. 

Mr.  J.  N.  Stephenson,  editor  of  the  Pulj)  and  Pain-i- 
Magazine,  addressecl-the  Montreal  Paper.Club  at  their 
regular  luncheon  on  Tuesday.  The  subject  was  the 
Manufacture  of  Paper,  with  brief  desicriptions  of  the 
various  raw  materials  and  the  principal  processes. 

Mr.  L.  R.  Wilson,  secretary  of  the  Abitibi  Powei' 
and  Paper  Co.,  is  still  in  the  Western  Hospital,  Mont- 
real, recovering  from  an  ojjeration  on  liis  throat. 

CHANGES  IN  CANADIAN  EXPORT  PAPER  CO. 

Mr.  tieorge  V.  Steele,  General  Manager  of  the  Can- 
adian Export  Paper  Co.,  has  been  in  ])oor  health  for 
some  tim(>.  A  few  weeks  last  summer  at  Watkins. 
N.Y.,  did  not  result  in  complete  recuperation,  so  the 
Company  has  granted  him  a  more  exteiulcd  leave  of 
absence  in  hopes  of  a  full  recovery  of  his  health. 
During  Mr.  Steele's  absence  the  management  of  the 
Company's    affairs    \yU\    be    guided    b\-    a    committee. 


ARTHUR    L.   DAWE. 

(■(msistiiig  of  Messrs.  (Jrookci-,  Dryaii  and  Thorn,  sales- 
nmnagers  of  Laurentide  Co.,  Brompton  Pulp  and 
Paper  (!o.  and  Price  Bros.  &  ('o.,  with  the  assistance 
of  Mr.  A.  L.  Dawe,  who  has  just  become  associated 
with  Ihe  company. 


FIBRE  CASES  FOR  SHIPPING  RUBBER. 

Of  considerable  intci-(>st  to  nibbei-  sbipi)crs  in  liritish 
Malaya  and  of  great  importance  to  rubber  manufactur- 
ers is  the  recent  introduction  of  a  new  t.ype  of  shipping 
case  into  Singapore  shipping  circles  by  a  representa- 
tive of  an  American  company.  The  United  States  Con- 
sul at  Singapore  writes  that  these  cases,  made  of  100 
per  cent  fibre,  come  from  the  manufacturer  in  the  shape 
of  sheets,  the  riveting,  packing,  and  wiring  being  done 
by  local  shippers.  The  cases  hold  from  22.")  to  2.ifl 
pounds  of  sheet  rubber,  as  compared  with  200  pounds 
contained  in  the  wooden  chests,  at  no  sacrifice  of  sur- 
face space,  by  reason  of  the  thinne.ss  of  the  inca.sing 
walls.  Their  practically  nonbreakable  quality  and  ab- 
solute cleanliness  have  been  proven,  while  it  is  clainuMl 
that  they  are  waterproof. 


BECK  SUCCEEDS  DAWE. 

At  the  last  meciing  of  the  Execulivt-  of  the  Can- 
adian Pulp  and  Paper  A.ssociation,  Mr.  A.  L.  Dawe, 
>vho  has  been  secretary  of  the  organization  for  np- 
wards  of  four  >ears,  tendered  his  resignation  in  order 
to  accept  an  important  i)osition  witli  the  Canadian 
Export  Paper  Co.  Mr.  Edward  Beck,  who  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  publicity  work  of  the  Association 
for  several  A'cars,  and  lias  been  in  close  toindi  with 
other  phases  of  the  Association's  work,  was  appointed 
Secretary  and  Manager. 

Mr.  Dawe  has  made  an  enviable  record,  and  Mr. 
Beck  is  looked  upon  as  a  very  happy  choice  as  his 
successor. 


EDWARD     BECK, 
New    Secretary    i.f   the   C".    P.    «:    P.   A. 


GIVE  THE  CHILDREN  A  CHANCE. 

Everyone  knows  that  on  the  children  of  today  de- 
pends the  future  of  the  nation,  but  too  few  act  ration- 
ally on  that  knowledge.  Children  are  in  the  pliant 
stage  when  they  can  be  influencd  for  good  or  evil,  and 
the  result  will  last  their  whole  life.  That  is  why  two 
or  three  of  the  fundamental  truths  should  be  impressed 
on  them  now.  What  they  learn  now  will  remain  theirs 
forever.  Teach  the  boys  and  girls  thrift  and  their 
future  is  assured.  Let  them  grow  up  careless  of  their 
money  and  tliejr  time,  and  .\ou  are  laying  a  solid  found- 
ation for  a  life  of  misery.  !Many  of  the  boys  who  are 
going  to  school  now  will  in  a  few  years  work  in  some 
industrial  plant.  If  they  are  impressed  now  with  the 
idea  of  safety  they  will  grow  up  into  safe  men, — men 
who  will  not  only  be  free  from  accident  themselves,  but 
will  do  a  trenu'ndous  lot  to  keep  those  working  with 
tiiem  free  from  accident  as  well. 

The  best  way  to  inculcate  thrift  and  safety  in  the 
children  is  for  Daddy  and  Mamma  to  set  the  example. 
Children  are  great  imitator.^^.  Whatever  Dadd.v  does 
or  Mamma  does,  they  will  copy.  If  Daddy  and  Mamma 
save  their  money  ami  help  the  children  to  save  their 
little  bit  too,  they  are  giving  their  boys  and  girls  one 
of  the  biggest  assets  of  life.  If  they  are  careful  them- 
selves in  any  work  they  do.  the  little  ones  will  copy 
them  and  grow  up  careful  and  safe.  It  is  up  to. the 
Daddies  and  ^lammas  to  give  the  children  a  clianee.— 
I'^roke  Hiistloi-. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

L-5.  Glucose.  AME  PKJTKT,  Helv.  Chim.  Acta,  iii, 
64U  (1^20;  ;  Paper,  xxviii,  14  (June  S,  1!J21;.  Brief  dis- 
cussion of  the  eonstitution  of  alpha-  and  beta-glucoses 
and  of  their  anhydrides,  glucosan  and  levogucosan,  re- 
spectively.— A.P.-C. 

M-4.  Fric'cion  between  Leather  Belts  and  Cast  Iron 
PuUeys.  Zellstoff  und  Papier,  i,  .j,  14i),  Aug.  1,  l'J21. 
The  friction  between  leatlier  l)elts  and  cast  iron  pulleys 
is  one  of  the  unist  important  facts  underl.ying  belt 
drives  and  Doctor  Rudeloff  has  investigated  this 
niatler  usinii'  a  s|)ecirdiy  built  apparatus,  details  oF 
wliicli  may  lu'  obtained  in  "  .Mitteilungen  aus  dem 
Material])rufungsamt  zu  Berlin-Dahlem."  Pieces  of 
leather  A\eie  piessed  against  a  east  iron  rotating  disk 
and  tjie  leather  selected  was  tanned  in  the  normal  way 
and  in  the  fat  free  condition.  The  following  conclu- 
sions were  drawn:  1.  The  direction  of  the  sliding 
motion  with  respect  to  the  leatlier  is  without  influence 
on  the  frictional  force,  R.  2.  The  area  of  the  surface, 
P,  influences  the  frictional  resistance  in  such  a  way 
that  R  increases  as  F  and  in  a  greater  degree  than  P. 
■I.  With  tlie  same  velocit.y,  R  increases  proportionally 
with  tlie  load,  P.  In  several  series  of  tests,  R  was  dir- 
ecth"  proportional  to  tlu;  load  and  accordingly  the  co- 

R. 
efficient  of  friction.  Mu== —     in  other  tests  R=Mu  P 

P 
a  M'here  a  appeared  to  be  independent  of  the  velocity. 
4.  With  increasing  velocity,  the  frictional  resistance 
increased,  and  corespondingly  the  friction  number,  Mii. 
Tile  direction  on  this  increase  is  dit^'erent  for  the  dif- 
ferent samples  of  leather  and  the  cause  appears  .to  be 
in  the  difference  in  the  surface  condition  of  the  leather. 
With  low  velocity,  the  fat  free  and  witii  high  veloeity. 
the  iH)rnuil  leather  showed  greatei-  fi'ictional  resistance. 
').  Under  the  same  h)ad,  Rwith  low  .sliding  velocity  was 
greater  for  the  fat  extracted  leather,  but  in  the  ease  of 
the  noruuil  leather  R  was  greater  under  greater  velo- 
citv.~n.  E.  W. 

N-4.  Modern  Boiler  Plant.  W.  s.  JOIINi^TON,  Com- 
bustion; Paper,  .wviii.  Ki  (June  22,  1021).  Brief  sketch 
of  the  devehipment  in  boilei-  room  and  engine  room  de- 
sign as  regards  the  ratio  between  floor  area  and  eva- 
jioration  and  floor  and  power  developed. — A.P.-C 

N-5.  Coal  Handling  and  Paper  Mills.  H.  B.  MOSLEV. 
Paper  Industry,  ii,  o  (June,  1!121  i.  The  description  of 
a^  coal  handling  system  recently  eomph^ted  and  p>it  into 
successful  operation  at  tlie  Lock  Haven  .Mills  of  tlie 
New  York  and  Pennsvlvania  Company,  Lock  Haven. 
Pa.-  A.  C. 

N-6.  Electric  Steam  Boilers.  G.  A.  MAILLET,  Pa- 
peterie,  xliii  (June  10,  1921).  The  first  commercial 
electric  steam  boilers  were  perfected  by  the  Italian 
Kevel,  and  Ijiei-e  are  at  ]iresent  several  hundred  in 
operation  in  Italy.  Several  large  Swiss  firms  (Brown 
Boveri,  Eseher  Wj-ss,  etc.)  are  turning  their  attention 
to  the  construction  of  these  boilers,  and  they  are  com- 
ing into  fairly  wide  use  in  Switzerland.  These  are 
relatively  small.  They  can  use  current  at  fi.OOO  volts, 
liut  the  manufacturers  guarantee  good  results  only  at 
:^,000  volts  or  less,  and  higher  voltages  require  special 
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complieateil  etpiipment.  About  300  horsepower  can  be 
obtained  per  electrode.  What  are  probably  the  largest 
electric  steam  boilers  in  the  world  are  in  operation  at 
the  Fredet  paper  mills,  at  Brignoud  (Isere),  France, 
riiey  were  constructed  by  the  Etablissement  Regis 
Joya,  Grenoble,  and  are  of  5,000  hp.  each,  and  take  3- 
phas,.,  50  cycle,  A.C.  at  6,.500  volts,  and  about  800  hp. 
are  obtained  from  each  electrode.  The  first  was  put 
into  operation  at  the  beginning  of  May,  1920,  and  the 
second  shortly  after,  and  they  are  used  to  supply  steam 
to  the  driers  of  four  paper  machines.  They  have  been 
used  both  alone  and  in  conjunction  with  coal-fired 
lioilers,  according  io  the  amount  of  jxjwer  available 
fiDin  the  central  station  and  the  production  of  p.ipsr. 
They  can  be  brought  up  to  pressure  (6  kilos  =  about 
SUlh.)  in  less  than  half  an  hour,  as  has  been  shown  by 
actual  trials;  but  it  is  pieferable  to  do  so  in  three  hours. 
When  they  are  under  pressure,  the  power  ab.sorbed  can 
be  varied  withiji  every  limits  almo.st  iu.stantaneously. 
As  the  boiler  is  very  large  (10  meters  long  by  1.5  me'er; 
in  diameter)  it  serves  as  a  steam  accumulator  of  large 
cajiacity  and  makes  operations  much  more  regular.  A 
])aper  machine  or  a  digester  can  be  started  or  stopped 
siuldenly  without  abnormally  affecting  the  :?team 
|)ressure,  or  the  current  may  be  turned  off  for  over 
half  an  hour  without  interfering  with  operations.  To 
l)revent  uneven  expansion  of  the  boiler  shell,  which 
strains  the  rivets  and  might  cause  leaks,  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler  may  be  heated  by  some  .suitable  automatic 
<levice,  or  tiie  water  may  be  fed  in  hot.  The  electr)de 
insulators  are  of  fused  quartz  of  a  special  patented  de- 
siaii,  the  faetor  of  safety  of  which  is  very  hish. — A. 
P^-C. 

R-11.  Forest  Products  Laboratory's  Program.  Chem. 
Met.  Eng-.,  xxv  i  July  tJ,  1921;.  Outline  of  the  researches 
to  be  followed  up  at  the  Forest  Products  Laboratory 
during  1921-1922  on  the  reduction  of  waste  in  the  Avood 
manufacturing  and  pulp  and  paper  industrie.sr,  timber 
testing,  wood  distillation,  seasoning  of  lumber,  and 
wood  preservatives. — A.  P.-C. 

R-12.  Reasons  for  High  Newsprint  Prices  in  1920. 
W.  S.  PAl'L,  Paper,  xxviii,  IG  iJune22, 1921).  Analy- 
sis of  conditions  which  caused  newsprint  prices  to  soar 
in  1920.  showing  that  it  was  due  to  inconsiderate  buy- 
ing and  bidding  against  one  another  on  the  part  or  tlie 
publishers. — A.P.-C. 


FORESTRY  AND  PAPER  MAKING. 
1  (this  slie.M  of  paper)  was  made  out  of  a  green  tree. 
If  that  tree  had  been  burned,  I  would  be  just  a  cinder. 
If  I  am  more  useful  than  a  cinder,  please  help. to  keep 
my  beautiful  gr?en  brothers  from  being  turned  into 
ashes. 


KEEP  FORESTS  ALIVE 

Living  forests  provide  us  with  wood  material  of  all 
kinds  for  our  homes  and  industries,  but  burned  forests 
provide  no  lumber  for  the  sawmill,  no  work  for  the 
working  man,  no  business  for  the  merchant,  and  no 
freight  for  the  railway  or  steamship.  The  moral  is  that 
everyone  should  be  careful  with  fire  in  the  woods. 
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UMTED  STATES  ^OTES 


Beaumont,  Texas,  is  being  considered  as  a  possible 
site  for  a  paper  mill  by  interests  in  the  East,  accordin<^ 
to  T.  E.  Bi'azleton,  industrial  agent  of  the  Santa  Fe 
Railroad,  who  has  been  surveying  the  possibilities  in 
lieauniont  for  the  paper  people  concerned.  Mr.  Brazle- 
ton  says  that  these  interests  want  to  establish  a  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  wrapping  paper,  wall  paper 
and  similar  lines.  As  tlie  result  of  his  investigation, 
Mr.  BrazletoM  has  Ix-en  able  to  sup))ly  data  on  the 
amount  of  timber  and  timber  waste  availai)le  in  terri- 
tory ad.iacent  to  Beaumont.  He  states  that  he  has 
found  thei'e  is  much  material  of  the  sort  available 
and  that  there  are  ample  distribution  facilities. 

Elections  held  recently  by  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Paper  Workers  resulted  in  the  retention  in 
office  for  a  further  two-year  term  of  Jeremiah  T. 
Carey,  of  Albany,  who  has  headed  the  brotherhood  for 
the  last  sixteen  years.  Other  officers  elected  were : 
M.  H.  Parker,  Richmond,  Va.,  first  vice-president; 
Frank  Barry,  Alltany,  N.Y.,  second  vice-pi^sident ; 
Frank  McLeod,  Espanola,  Ont.,  third  vice-president ; 
George  J.  Scilnieider,  Appleton,  "Wfis.,  .founth  Vice- 
president  ;  Matthew  Burns,  Kaukauna,  Wis.,  secretary 
and  Dominic  McDermott,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt..  treasurer. 
Two  hundred  and  sixteen  locals  participated  in  the 
voting. 

Harrison  E.  Howe,  a  prominent  figure  in  the  field  of 
industrial  chemistry,  has  been  elected  to  succeed  Dr. 
Cliarles  li.  llcrty  as  editor  of  the  Journal  of  Indus- 
trial and  Engineering-  Chemistry  and  dii'ectt)r  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society  News  Service.  Dr.  Herty 
resigned  the  editorship  to  accept  the  presidency  of 
the  newly  formed  synthetic  Organic  Chemical  Manu- 
facturers' Association  of  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Howe  is  a  well-known  industrial  chemist.  In  the 
world  war  he  was  consulting  chemist  of  the  nitrate 
division  of  the  United  States  Army  ordnance  bureau. 
Until  his  election  to  his  present  po.sition  Mr.  Howe  was 
at  the  head  of  the  division  of  research  extension  of  the 
National  Research  Council. 

•lolni  C.  Luke,  president  of  the  West  Virginia  Paper 
aud  Pulp  Co.,  died  recently  in  New  York  City,  Mr. 
Luke  was  64  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.  After 
serviug  as  sujierinteudent  of  various  paper  mills,  Mr. 
Luke  organized  his  own  company  and  built  a  mill  al 
Piedmont,  W.  Va.,  to  make  sulphite  pulp.  This  busi- 
ness grew  from  a  twelve  ton  daily  capacity  in  It^S!)  to 
a  daily  output  of  650  tons  of  book  paper  at  the  present 
time. 

The  Portland,  Astoria  and  Pacific  Railroad,  which 
runs  thirty-three  miles  from  Portland  west,  into  the 
largest  body  of  standing  timber  in  Oregon,  is  on  the 
market,  according  to  a  report  from  Minneapolis  which 
states  that  conferences  arranging  for  its  purchase  by 
Great  Northern  and  Northern  Pacific  interests  are 
now  going  on. 

The  Grass  Fibre  Pulp  and  Paper  Company  has  plans 
under  way  for  the  erection  of  a.  steam-operated  power 
plant  at  Leesbnrg,  Pla..  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
its  new  pulp  and  paper  mill  there.  E.  R.  Lacy,  vice- 
president   and   general  manager,  has  announced   that 


bids  for  the  work  have  been  received  and  that  tin' 
contracts  will  shortly  be  awarded. 

Employees  of  the  Stone  and  Forsyth  Company,  Bos- 
ton. Mass.,  recently  tendered  a  banquet  to  Edward 
II.  Stone,  directing  head  of  the  company.  The  dinner 
was  given  in  the  Hotel  Lenox  to  mark  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  the  firm's  founding,  besides  being  in- 
tended as  a  token  of  esteem  to  Mr.  Stone,  one  of  its 
founders,  ilr.  Stone  has  served  as  treasurer  since  the 
coinpany's  organization.  The  employees  presented 
liini  \\ith  a  handsome  silver  vase,  suitably  inscribed. 

A  new  concern,  the  Read  Paper  Company,  has  been 
organized  in  Philadelphia  by  Vernon  R.  Sehroff,  until 
recently  head  of  the  cover  paper  department  of  the 
Whiting  -  Patterson  Company.  Offices  have  been 
opened  in  the  Drexel  Building  from  which  a  circular 
letter  has  gone  out  announcing  the  company's  busi- 
ness plans.  It  is  stated  that  it  will  specialize  in  book, 
printing  papers  and  specialities.  ]Mr.  Sehroff  has  been 
in  the  paper  business  in  various  capacities  with  lead- 
ing manufacturers  and  jobbers  since   1898. 

A  bulletin  sent  out  by  the  Philippine  Bureau  of 
Commerce  tells  of  the  organization  recently  of  a  com- 
pany which  plans  to  erect  a  paper  plant  near  ilanila. 
This  is  the  first  real  step  ever  taken  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  potential  paper  industry  of  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

Mr.  W.  G.  MacNaughton,  who  was  seriously  injured 
in  an  automobile  accident  recently,  is  now  out  of  the 
hospital  and  making  good  progress  toward  recovery. 


PUT  IT  AWAY.  JASON.  WE  KNOW  YOU 

— From  the  Paper  Mill. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

Toi-diito.  12th  November.  —  There  has  been  little 
change  in  the  paper  situation  during  the  past  week. 
Hut  the  occurrence  of  Thanksgiving  Day  ou  Monday 
last  must  surely  have  reminded  those  connected  with 
the  industry  of  much  that  they  have  to  be  thankful 
f(u'  during  "the  year  that's  awa'."  For  that  year  has 
been  one  to  test  the  fibre  of  •svevy  industry  in  the  coun- 
try. And  few  industries,  indeed,  have  come  through 
the  severe  ordeal  in  such  sound  and  satisfactory  shape 
as  that  in  whicli  speaking  by  and  large,  the  paper  in- 
ductry,  as  one  of  the  very  foremost  of  the  industrial 
units  of  Canada,  in  all  its  branches  and  ramifications, 
has  emexg'Jd  from  it.  On  the  whole,  in  spite  of  a  period 
of  depression  almost  unexampled  alike  in  its  scope  and 
in  the  suddenness  of  its  advent;  in  spite  of  unsettle- 
ment  in  almost  every  direction,  of  a  kind  little  short  of 
bewildering:  in  spite  of  a  maze  of  complications  in  the 
path  of  read,justment  and  deflation;  the  industry  has 
stood  the  strain.  Here  and  there,  there  has  been  a 
collapse,  at  any  rate  rate  for  the  moment.  But  the 
very  infretiuency  of  any  such  regrettable  incident, 
while  it  may  have  tended  to  exaggerate  its  importance, 
at  the  moment,  in  relation  to  the  whoLe  industry,  must, 
on  maturer  reflection,  afford  evidence  of  the  sound- 
7iess  and  stabilit.v  of  tiie  industry  as  one  of  the  basic 
factors  in  Canada's  manufacturing  and  mercantilie 
eminence.  The  paper  trade  of  the  whole  country,  and 
those  interested  in  it,  have  much  for  which  to  be  thank- 
ful. It  seiems  certain,  hiimanly  speaking,  that  the  tide 
has  turned,  and  that,  henceforward,  the  course  will 
be  a  prosperous  one.  It  is  unlikel.v^-and,  on  the  whole, 
undesirable — that  we  shall  again  witness  anything  like 
the  boom  of  some  years  during,  and  following,  the  war. 
The  hectic  days  of  "found  money "  are  gone — and 
they  are  not  likely  to  recur.  Hard  work,  sound  meth- 
ods, efficiency  in  operation  and  qualit.v  in  products — 
it  is  to  these  that  the  ]iulp  and  pai)er  iiulustr.v  of  Can- 
ada must  look  to  retain  its  high  standing  in  the  mar- 
kets of  the  world.  Unless  one  much  mistakes  the  men 
behind  the  organisations  which,  in  the  aggregate,  com- 
pose this  great  manufacturing  unit,  these  essential 
attributes  to  success,  in  the  days  of  keen  aiul  strenuous 
and  wit-sharpeuini>-  eomitetition  that  lie  ahead,  will  be 
foi-thcoiiiing  in  abundant  measure. 

PULP. — ^There  are  indications  df  a  better  demand 
for  mechanical  pulp  and  the  in-oduetion  in  soni  ■  mills 
is  being  increased.  As  regards  chemical  lUilp.  the 
denuuid  I'lir  kraft  is  improving,  as  is  that  for  strong 
bleached.  Easy  bleacliing  and  strong  suljihite,  too,  are 
somewhat  looking  up,  but  producers  complain  that  they 
are  difficult  to  nuirket  at  a  figure  .showing  a  proper 
profit.  In  this  connection,  the  importations  from  cer- 
tain European  C(umtries  to  the  Ignited  States  still  con- 
stitute a  formidable  haiulica]).  Prices  show  but  little 
alteration,  and  such  extra  demaml  as  is  foi-theiuuing 
has  not,  so  far,  shown  a  tendency  to  render  them 
firmer.  Easy  bleaching  is  about  $57  to  $60  at  the  mill 
anil  strong  sulphite  around  the  latter  figure.  It  should 
be  added  that  producers  seem  to  have  some  consider- 
able  confidence  that   the   competition   just    m'entioned. 


from  Euroj)ean  countries,  such  as  Germany  and  Sweden, 
for  instance,  will  not  continue,  in  an  acute  form,  much 
longer.  This  confidence  is  apparently  based  on  the 
belief  that  the  consumi)tion  of  pulp  in  Russia  and  else- 
where in  Europe  is  about  to  be  increased,  thus  pro- 
viding an  outlet  for  the  surplus  which  has  been  coming 
to  this  continent. 

NEWSPRINT. — Mills  manufacturing  newsprint  are 
reported  to  be  increasingly  busy.  The  fillip  given  by 
the  election  campaign  is  making  itself  felt.  So  far  as 
demand  is  concerned  what  change  there  has  been  has 
undoubtedly  been  for  the  better.  Prices  have  not  fluc- 
tuated much  for  several  weeks.  It  is  anticipated  that, 
before  many  wieeks  are  over,  there  will  be  a  substantial 
increase  in  production. 

BOOK  PAPERS.— Business,  all  along  the  line,  is  im- 
l)roving  in  book  papers.  Price  reductions,  so  the  writer 
is  informed,  may  now  definitely  be  looked  on  as  out 
of  the  question.  With  consumers  no  longei'  looking  for 
anything  in  this  direction,  and  with  increasing  signs 
of  a  revival  in  general  business,  as  indicated  by  a 
greatier  activity,  though  partly,  perhaps,  seasonal, 
among  retailers,  the  book  paper  market  may  be  said 
to  be  in  an  encouraging  position. 

BONDS  AND  LEDGERS.— The  business  in  bonds 
and  ledgers  is  distinctly  on  the  up-grade.  Jobbers  are 
sanguine  as  to  prospects  from  now  on.  As  with  book 
papers,  so  with  these  lines;  the  indications  of  a  general 
revival  in  business  are  held  to  presage  a  period  of  en- 
hanced activity.  Sales  are  showing  an  increasing  im- 
provement.   The  .same  thing  applies  to  writing  papers. 

BOARD. — The  board  market  is  evincing  a  good  tone. 
The  pai)er  box  plants  report  as  being  very  satisfactorily 
bu.sy,  with  every  prospect  of  going  from  good  to  better 
very  soon.  In  some  lines,  such  as  chip  board  and  straw 
board,  there  has  been  a  rise  in  price  of  $o  a  ton,  and 
the  lines  which  have  not  advanced  are  firmer  in  price. 

WRAPPING  PAPERS.— Kraft  is  in  good  demand. 
Tlie  mills  are  busy  and  jirospects  for  export  trade  are 
said  to  be  on  the  m^end.  The  demand  for  manila,  how- 
ever, is  not  as  brisk  as  could  be  desired. 

TOILETS  AND  TISSUES.— The  situation  in  both 
toilets  and  tissues  continues  satisfactory.  "A  nice 
volume  of  bu.siness  in  hand  and  pro.speets  ahead 
bright."  is  the  way  in  which  one  manufacturer  sum- 
marized the  situation  to  the  writer  todav. 

RAGS  AND  WASTE  PAPER.— The  market  for  both 
rags  and  waste  paper  is  improving  in  strength.  Roof- 
ing rags  and  new  cotton  cuttings  are  in  the  front  rank 
of  activity  in  this  department.  Stocks  of  most  kinds, 
both  of  rags  and  waste  paper,  seem  to  be  not  over- 
l)lentiful. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  \()\end)er  12 — (Special  Correspondence"). 
— Holidays  have  served  to  slow  up  bu.siue.ss  somewhat 
in  New  York  this  week,  ino.st  local  paper  iobbing  and 
mill  selling  firms  being  closed  on  both  Tuesday  and 
Friday,  but  reports  generally,  tell  of  continued  activity 
in  the  pajier  industry  as  a  whole,  with  the  tone  of  prices 
ipiite  firm.      Advices  from  mill  centres  are  of  very  en- 
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eouragiag  character.  Paper  and  board  miUs  iu  num- 
erous cases  arc  operating  at  full  capacity,  and  it  can  be 
said  that  mills  in  general  are  to-day  running  on  a  larger 
scale  of  production  than  probably  at  anytime  thus  far 
this  year.  Moreover,  demand  is  of  sufficient  volume 
to  absorb  practically  all  of  the  current  output,  Avhile 
some  manufacturers  are  succeeding  in  moving  a  good 
])art  of  their  surplus  stocks  of  ])aper. 

Developments  in  the  foiin  of  inii)ortant  market 
changes  have  been  lacking  during  the  week.  I'l'ices 
on  all  grades  of  paper  hold  steady  at  about  previous 
levels,  tlidugh  it  can  be  stated  that  the  leudency  of 
paper  value'-  is  still  strongly  u])\\ard  in  a  ma.joi'ity  of 
in>;tan('('s.  Tlu'  newsjjrint  nuirket  is  firm,  with  mills 
steadily  iiicieasing  their  production  and  ship|)iiig  out 
larger  amounts  of  paper.  Consumption  of  print  paper 
was  quite  heavy  during  the  pre-election  period,  and 
now  that  Election  l)a>-  is  past,  evervthing  is  in  favor 
of  an  uninteirujjted  increase  in  consumption  during 
the  next  few  weeks  when  department  store  and  other 
advertising  in  the  dail.y  newspapers  for  the  pre-Christ- 
mas  season  usually  is  heavy. 

Quotations  on  newsprint  are  holding  firm.  Spot 
shipments  of  I'oll  news  are  freely  bringing  around  4.25 
cents  per  pound  at  mills,  with  reports  received  of  an 
occasionalsale  at  higher  levels,  it  being  stated  that 
newsprint  has  sold  in  some  cases  up  to  4.50  cents.  The 
contract  price  basis  is  steady  at  4  cents  a  pound  f  .o.b. 
mills,  and  while  there  is  considerable  talk  in  the  trade 
regarding  a  probable  decline  in  quotations,  it  seems 
hardly  likely  that  any  change  will  lie  pi-oniulg;ite(l 
until  after  the  turn  of  Ihe  yeai'. 

Fine  papers  are  in  a  firm  market  position,  and  busi- 
ness in  this  class  of  paper  is  constantly  broadening. 
Mills  in  the  Holyoke  district  are  operating  on  a  larger 
s(!ale  at  present  than  in  uuiny  months  and  are  rejiorted 
finding  a  read.v  outlet  for  the  bulk  of  their  production. 
Prices  show  a  hardening  tendency,  and  there  are  man.v 
who  expect  to  see  further  advances  iu  bond  and  ledger 
papers,  especially  since  raw  material  is  steadily  in- 
(treasing  in  cost.  Tliei'e  seems  little  doubt  that  the 
sharp  rise  in  bleached  suljihile  prices,  effective  Dee- 
ember  1,  will  serve  to  strengthen  quotations  on  various 
lines  of  sulphite  bonds,  and  the  rising  cost  of  rag  stock 
is  having  influence  on  rag  boiuls. 

Wrapping  paper  is  enjoying  a  good  demand.  Con- 
sumers are  bu.\-ing  in  more  or  less  I'fnisistent  fashion 
and  are  absorbing  aggregately  sufficient  tonnage  to 
keep  mills  well  engaged.  Prices  on  No.  1  dmiiestic 
kraft  wrapping  are  firm  at  around  7  cents  per  pound, 
with  the  leading  producers  freely  obtaining  this  figure 
though  -whh  manufacturers  of  some  of  the  secondary 
grades  of  kraft  booking  orders  at  a  qiuirter  to  a  half 
cent  per  pound  under  this  basis.  Tissues  are  firm  in 
price  and  in  good  demand.  Mills  are  rushed  with 
orders  calling  for  quick  deliveries,  which  shows  that 
buyers  want  tissue  paper  for  the  pre-holiday  season. 
Coarse  tissues  are  moving  in  large  amounts  and  at 
steady  quotations,  there  being  a  particularly  good 
call  for  towels  and  napkins. 

Book  papers  have  quiete<l  down  somewhat.  It  is 
difficult  to  explain  why,  unless  publishers  have  cover- 
ed their  requirements  through  recent  purchases  and 
are  now  holding  back  in  augmenting  their  supplies. 
This  much  can  he  said:  That  consumption  of  book 
papers  is  stcadil.v  mounting  and  the  outlook  for  con- 
tinued expansion  in  this  branch  of  the  paper  market 
is  verv  favorable.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  the 
quieter  condition  of  the  nuirket  is  nothing  nuu-e  iluiu 


temporary,  and  that  as  soon  as  publishers  consume  a 

bit   more  of  their  present   stocks  of  paper  they  will 
again  enter  the  market  as  buyers  on  a  larger  scale. 

fioards  also  have  quieted  down  to  an  extent;  that  is, 
as  legards  fresh  demand  from  consuming  quarters. 
The  mill  situation  has  thus  far  been  little  affected, 
hoAvever,  as  most  board  manufacturers  have  enough 
orders  on  file  to  keej)  them  bu.s\-  for  several  weeks  to 
come.  An  official  of  one  of  the  largest  board  mills  in 
the  East  stated  several  days  ago  that  his  coneeni  has 
ample  business  in  hand  to  absorb  the  entire  output  of 
the  mill  for  the  balance  of  Xovendier  and  a  part  of 
Decembei'.  Board  jjrices  are  at  a  wavering  jioint. 
There  has  been  no  reeession  lately,  but  indications  are 
not  wanting  that  unless  demand  increases  soon,  quo- 
tations ma.v  be  altered  in  a  downward  direction.  Tliis 
applies  especially  to  plain  box  boards.  Plain  chip  is 
(pioted  at  about  $38  per  ton  f.o.b.  New  Yiu-k,  and  news 
board  at  .1;40  to  !}!42.50  f.o.b.  this  city.  There  is  a 
steady  call  for  folding  box  boards  and  for  board  for 
corrugating,  inferring  that  manufacturers  of  folding 
and  corrugated  boxes  are  busier  than  those  producing 
set-up  paper  boxes. 

GROUND  WOOD— Ground  wood  is  firm  and.  if 
anything,  prices  are  slightly  higher.  Sales  of  foreign 
ground  wood  have  been  reported  at  $32  a  ton,  ex  the 
dock  at  this  poi-t,  recording  a  slight  rise,  and  it  under- 
stood that  a  majorit.v  of  domestic  grinders  are  obtain- 
ing better  than  $30  per  ton  at  mills  for  mechanical 
pulp.  Some  grinders  are  asking  up  to  $35  a  ton  f.o.b. 
pi-oducing  plants,  and  sales  at  this  basis  are  saiil  to 
have  been  accomplished  in  cases  whei-e  the  consumer 
has  been  located  close  to  the  producing  mill.  Reports 
continue  to  tell  of  grinders  having  difficulty  in  oper- 
ating because  of  low  water,  and  it  is  doubtful  that  pro- 
duction is  anywhere  near  normal,  which  in  itself  is 
a  strong  nuirket  factor. 

CHEMKWL  PULP.— Chemical  wood  pulp  is  in  a 
firm  market  i)Ositi;in  and  the  trend  of  quotations  is' 
distinctl.v  upward.  The  sharp  advance  announced  in 
bleached  sulphite  ))rices.  to  go  into  effect  on  December 
1,  serves  to  have  a  strengthening  influence  on  prices 
on  all  grades  of  sul])hite,  and  sellers  have  marked  up 
prices  on  easy  bleaehing  sulphite,  it  being  anticipated 
that  with  bleaehecf  sulphite  higher  paper  makers  will 
seek  to  purchase  larger  amounts  of  easy  bleaching. 
Between  3  and  3.25  cents  per  jiound  f.o.b.  pidji  mill 
()!•  ex  dock  is  the  prevailing  qnotatiiuud  range  on  eas.v 
bleaching  sulphites,  and  a  nui.jority  of  sellers  ask  the 
higher  figure.  Kraft  pulp  is  steady  and  moving 
freely.  Domestic  producers  are  obtaining  3  cents  a 
pound  for  No.  1  kraft,  and  down  to  2.75  cents  on  se- 
condary qualities,  while  importers  quote  between  2.65 
and  3  cents  on  Scandinavian  kraft,  depending  on  the 
(|uality  of  the  lot  involved  and  the  tonnage  wanted. 
There  is  also  a  steatl.v  movement  of  news  grade  sul- 
phite at  from  2.50  cents  upward  at  pulp  mills. 

RAGS. — The  ^lapermaking  rag  market  luis  been 
devoid  of  important  activity  this  week.  Mills  have 
!et  up  iu  their  buying,  and  nuist  of  the  shipments  made 
b.v  dealers  have  been  on  back  orders.  However,  prices 
have  held  stead\-  with  the  exception  of  those  on  roof- 
ing stock.  Roofing  rags  usually  the  first  to  feel  any  re- 
action in  papermaking  rags,  have  receded  just  a  trifle 
as  a  result  of  the  luirrower  demand  from  consuming 
((uarters.  and  where  felt  mills  a  week  or  ten  days  ago 
were  obliged  to  i>ay  around  1.15  cents  a  pound  f.o.b. 
N'ew  York  for  mixed  satinets,  to-da.v  they  ean  bu.v  at 
$1   per  hundred  pounds,  with  the  i>ro!K\lities  favoring 
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Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingfors,  Finland 
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some  dealers  accepting  orders  at  a  shade  below  this 
level.  Old  whites  are  steady,  and  new  cuttiniss  of  ail 
fii-ades  are  firmly  held  by  dealers,  who  are  exerting 
little  or  no  pressure  on  buyers.  New  white  shirt  cut- 
tings of  No.  1  quality  are  quoted  at  about  11  eents  a 
pound  New  York,  No.  1  washables  at  4  cents,  new  un- 
l)leaclied  muslins  at  H.oO  cents,  white  lawns  at  9.--'> 
cents,  blue  overall  cuttings  at  6.:10  eents  and  new  light 
silesias  at  6.75  cents.. 

PAPER  STOCK. — Low  grades  of  waste  |)a|ier  are 
holding  steady  in  price  in  the  New  York  market,  bul 
high  (lualities  evince  an  casing  tendency.  Tliei'e  has 
been  a  sharp  decline  in  quotations  of  flat  stock,  due, 
it  is  said,  to  the  retirement  of  imist  Middle  West  book 
paper  mills  as  buyers.  Old  No.  1  heavy  books  and 
magazines  are  available  to  mills  at  around  1.30  eents 
a  pound  f.o.b.  this  city,  representing  a  drop  of  some 
i|^4  or  $r)  per  ton  within  the  last  few  days.  Shavings 
also  are  on  the  down  trend,  witli  offerings  by  dealers 
of  No.  1  soft  whites  reported  at  3.35  eents  New  Y'ork, 
and  of  No.  1  hard  white  shavings  at  3.75  cents  per 
pound.  Old  folded  newspapers  rule  \inchanged  at  an 
average  of  671/2  cents  a  luuulred  pounds  at  shii)])iiig 
points,  and  there  is  a  steady  movement  of  No.  1  mi.xed 
papers  at  a  price  range  of  between  55  and  60  cents 
per  hundred  f.o.b.  dealers'  points.  Old  kraft  is  off 
a  trifle  in  price,  dealers  ]iow  asking  2.15  to  2.25  eents 
a  pound. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BACfOING.— There  is  a  con- 
sistently good  demand  fi'om  paper  mills  for  old  manila 
rope  and  prices  on  this  commodity  hold  firm  at  be- 
tween 4.75  and  5  cents  per  pound  at  dealers'  shipping 
points,  with  sales  actually  recorded  at  .iust  a  trifle 
below  5  cents.  Mixed  strings  are  in  better  demand  and 
are  selling  at  85  to  90  cents  a  hundred  i)0unds  f.o.b. 
New  York.  Old  bagging  shows  little  fresh  improve- 
ment in  point  of  demand  and  prices  are  generally  un- 
changed at  90  cents  to  $1  per  hundred  pounds  for  No. 
1  scrap  bagging  and  between  1.10  and  1.15  cents  a 
])OHnd  on  No.  1  gunny  bagging. 


FOREST  FIRES  BURN  THE  FUTURE. 

Every  good  citizen  should  know  what  forests  mean 
to  Canada,  to  his  province,  and  to  his  very  home;  and 
that  every  fire  that  burns  in  the  forests  is  a  detriment  to 
the  |)rogress  of  civilization.  Every  boy  and  girl  should 
have  instilled  into  thcii-  minds  tlu'  untold  damage  that 
may  rftsult  from  carelessness  with  fir?  in  the  woods. 
In  destroying  the  forests  we  are  not  only  damaging  the 
present,  lint  are  literally  burning  up  the  future. 


FUTURE  OF  FORESTS  OF  NEW  YORK  TO  BE 
IN  PAPER  INDUSTRY. 

I'tica,  X.Y.,  .\ii\  ,  11.  ■  The  fiiiurc  iniliistrial  story 
of  the  New  ^'nrk  Slate  forests  will  be  told  more 
through  the  manufacture  of  paper  tlian  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  hnnbei'  industi'y.  and  for  this  reason 
the  Americaji  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  through 
its  Woodlands  Section,  is  anxious  to  eo-operate  with 
the  Empire  State  Forests  Products  A.ssoeiation  in  its 
work  for  the  maintenance  of  the  timber  industry. 

"This  was  the  statement  made  by  Secretary  O.  il. 
Porter,  of  the  Woodlands  Section,  himself  a  technical 
forester,  in  attending  the  annual  convention  to-day 
of  the  Empire  State  Forest  Products  Association. 

"The  paper  industry,"  he  said,  "has.  through  its 
Woodlands  Section  begun  some  important  work  in  the 
eoin|)i!ing  of  statistics  relative  to  the  forestiy  problem, 
and  the  Woodlands  Section  of  the  American  Papei'  and 
Pulp  Association  is  composed  of  the  woods  department 
officials  of  the  paper  companies  which  have  probably 
gone  farther  in  the  reforestation  of  cut  over  lands  than 
any  other  industi-y. 

"One  of  the  most  iniiM)i1ant  i-ecent  tasks  of  this 
Section  has  been  the  compilation  of  statistics  showing 
the  cost  of  artificial  deforestation  as  practised  by 
paper  companies.  The  first  definite  statistics  show- 
ing the  advantage  of  motoi-  equipuu>nt  in  the  woods, 
over  horse  hauling  of  timber,  were  given  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Section  in  April,  when  various  wood  operators 
gave  comparative  ton  mileage  by  motor  vehicle  and 
Tractor. 

"A  specific  example  of  the  work  now  being  done  is 
the  collection  of  quarterly  statistics  showing  the 
amount  of  puljiwood  being  cut  in  all  p<trtions  of  the 
cDuntry,  ami  the  anuiunt  being  used,  and  these  figuiTs 
are  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Section  who  co-operate 
in  this  work." 


The  mill  of  the  Fort  William  Pulp  and  Paper  Co., 
designed  and  installed  by  the  staff  of  II.  S.  Taylor. 
Ltd.,  is  now  producing  high  grade  ground  wood  pulp 
at  a  rate  of  25  per  cent  in  excess  of  rated  capaeit.v. 


CHEMIST  wanted  to  take  charge  of  control  work  for 
Sulphite  Mill.  Must  be  well  educated  and  have  good 
experience.  Apply  stating  salary  wanted,  education 
and  experience.  "Chemist."  P.  0.  Box  1934.  IMon- 
treal. 


Scandinavian   American  Trading  Co. 


50  E.  42nd  STREET 


8311 
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Not  only  machine  supplies 

■but   machinery 

Because  The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.  Limited  is 
considered  Canada's  Departmental  House  for  Mechani- 
cal Goods,  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  also 
Canada's  foremost  heavy  machinery  house  and  that  it 
regularly  supplies  most  of  the  machinery  installed  in 
Canada's  Pulp  and  Paper  Mills. 

Several  hundred  pages  of  the  Fairbanks-Morse  general 
catalog  are  devoted  to  machinery  for  every  purpose  and 
the  specifications  comprise  a  valuable  help  when  pur- 
chasing additional  equipment. 

And  if  the  index  does  not  list  exactly  what  you  are  look- 
ing for,  our  nearest  Sales  Office  will  send  you  detailed 
information  regarding  any  special  equipment. 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Limited 

"  Canada's  Departmental  House  for  Mechanical  Goods" 
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EDITORIAL 


THE    L'MTEl)   STATI-:S   TARIFF. 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  will  be  found  an  article 
by  the  Honorable  J.  W.  Fordney,  the  author  of  tlie 
tariff  bill  whieh  is  now  betVue  the  United  States  Senate. 
In  this  article  Mr.  Fordney  sets  forth  the  argument  for 
a  protective  tariff  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  he 
c(im])ares  manufacturing  conditions  in  the  United 
States  with  conditions  in  countries  with  seriously  de- 
preciated currency  and  ridiculously  low  labor  costs  but 
that  he  proposes  to  apply  the  same  rate  of  import  duty 
as  for  other  countries  to  goods  from  Canada  where  labor 
and  manufacturing  costs  are  as  great  and  in  some  eases 
greater  than  in  his  own  country.  His  argument  is 
that  a  scale  of  wages  and  the  standard  of  living  in  tiie 
United  States  mu.st  be  maintained  at  decidedly  higlier 
levels  than  in  European  and  Asiatic  countries.  It  would 
seem  that  if  the  standard  of  living,  to  which  Nortii 
America  has  become  accustomed,  is  to  be  maintained,  it 
could  best  be  done  by  intelligent,  friendly  co-operation 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  rather  than  l)y 
establishing  a  basis,  or  at  least  an  excuse,  for  retaliation 
in  tariff  measures. 

One  of  Mr.  Fordney's  arguments  for  high  protective 
tai'iff,  and  at  the  same  time  a  reason  why  Canada  has 
no  cause  for  com]ilaining  against  the  measures  proposed 
in  the  Fordney  bill  is  his  statement  that  Canada  collect- 
ed $19.50  last  year  in  import  duties  for  every  member  of 
pojndation  (based  on  1911  census,  evidently),  that  Great 
Britain  collected  $16.50  per  capita  while-  the  TTnited 
States  collected  only  $3.15.  The  author  of  tiie  United 
States  tariff  bill  however,  does  not  further  analyze  this 
feature  of  International  ti'ade.  He  does  not  bring  out 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  produces  such  eiuu-mous 
quantities  and  varieties  of  goods  that  comparatively 
little  need  be  imported  and  that  such  duties  as  are  col- 
lected on  imports  are  spread  over  the  enormous  popula- 
tion of  about  110,000,000.  On  the  other  hand  Canada 
is  obliged  or,  at  least,  inclined,  to  import  even  a  greater 
amount  tiuui  is  exjiorted,  and  that  per  unit  of  jiopula- 
tion  the  value  of  imports  is  inordinately  large;  they 
spread  over  a  population  of  less  than  <S,000,000  and  we 
necessarily  have  a  figure  which,  per  capita,  looks  large, 
but  which,  when  properly  compared  with  United  States 
figures,  is  relatively  only  about  one  half  of  the  amounts 
derived  by  them  wdiile  it  puts  an  additional  burden  on 
each  person  in  Canada  amounting  to  about  6  times  the 
burden  of  import  duties  boi-ne  by  our  friends  across  the 
line.  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  tariff  revenue  is 
entirely  a  benefit.  It  is  not  so  much  incouu'  as  a  na- 
tional expense. 

The  statement  is  made  in  the  article  that  the  American 


people  are  deinaiuling  tariff  revision.  That  is  prob- 
ably ti  ue,  and  it  is  probably  also  true  that  the  majority 
of  the  i)eoi)le  if  consulted  individually  would  recom- 
mend that  the  revision  be  in  the  direction  of  lowering 
ratlier  than  raising  rates  of  duty.  We  venture  to  sug- 
gest that  the  same  applies  to  Canada.  Mr.  Fordney  re- 
peats a  rumor  that  Canada  may  retaliate.  It  may  be 
called  retaliation  or  it  may  be  called  reciprocity.  The 
twii  countries  are  bound  to  conduct  their  fiscal  policy 
each  witli  regard  to  what  is  done  by  the  other.  As  soon 
as  one  country  takes  a  step  which  ]3uts  the  other  at  an 
industrial  or  commercial  disadvantage,  as  surely  as  the 
sun  sets  on  that  day,  the  other  will  plan  some  means  of 
at  least  compensating  for  any  disadvantage  which  it 
may  suffer.  The  trouble  is  that,  in  attempting  to  neu- 
tralize these  disadvantages,  the  tendency  js  to  put  a  bit 
:oo  nuu-h  weight  on  the  other  side  of  the  balance. 

It  has  just  been  announced  that  President  Harding 
will  not  ajjpoiut  the  commission  which  was  to  have  ap- 
pioaehed  the  Canadian  Government  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
port restrictions  on  pulp  wood  cut  on  Crown  lands.  The 
I'easons  for  this  decision  are  not  stated  but  the  result  in 
any  ease  will  probably  be  that  at  least  one  clause  of  the 
Fiiidiiey  tariff  will  not  become  operative. 

Readers  of  the  magazine  will  of  course,  have  their 
own  ideas  on  tariff  matters  and  they  will  find  much  of 
interest  in  Mr.  Fordnev's  contribution. 


WASII/NGTON  ON  THE  WASHINGTON 
CONFERENCE. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  feature  of  the  Arma- 
ment Conference,  now  in  session  at  Washington,  is  the 
lack  of  animosity  among  the  delegates  and  the  apparent 
determination,  in  a  friendly  way,  to  arrive  at  definite 
action  that  will  at  once  be  a  relief  from  the  burden  of 
uniu'cessaiy  armament  and  a  source  of  confidence 
for  immediate  progress  in  paths  of  peace.  The  feeling 
seems  to  be  growing,  that  if  every  nation  limits  its 
armaments  to  what  are  required  for  defence,  there 
would  be  none  with  strength  for  attacking  another. 

(Jreat  Britain,  with  eharaeteristic  candor  and  faith 
in  the  good  that  is  in  men.  has  suspended  work  on  a 
large  battleship  construction  program.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  money  would  be  saved  by  the  support 
by  the  government  of  person.<»  thus  depj-ived  of  work. 
That  is  true,  for  it  would  make  coal  and  steel  avail- 
ablo  foi-  factories  now.  and  would  hold  in  peaceful  pur- 
suits the  young  men  who  would  be  the  future  crews, 
and  they  would  be  paid  wages  by  people  who  get  some- 
thing in  return  rather  than  through  taxes  that  go  to 
pay  for  the  maintenance  of  what  should  be  a  u.seless 
show  of  force. 
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In  view  of  the  aims  of  the  Conference  a  quotation 
from  a  letter  written  by  George  Wasliington  to  the 
Mar<juis  dc  Castellux,  who  had  been  a  major-general 
under  Wasliington  iji  tlie  army  of  Roehambeau  during 
the  American  Revolution  ,on  the  event  of  the  Marquis', 
marriage,  in  1788,  will  be  in  order. 

The  great  American  said:  "Certainly  it  is  more  con- 
sonant to  all  the  i)rinciples  of  i-ea.son  and  religion,  nat- 
ural and  revealed,  to  replenish  the  earth  with  inhabi- 
tants than  to  depopulate  it  by  killing  those  already  in 
existence.  Besides,  it  is  time  for  the  age  of  Knight-er- 
rantiy  and  mad  heroism  to  be  at  an  end. .  .For  the  sake 
of  humanity  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wished,  that  the  manly 
employment  of  agT'iculture,  and  the  humanizing  benefits 
of  commerce,  would  supersede  the  waste  of  war  and  the 
rage  of  conquest;  that  the  swords  might  be  turned  into 
]ilowsliares,  the  spears  into  pruning  hooks,  and,  as  the 
Scriptures  ex])ress  it,  the  'nations  learn  war  no  more'." 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  BOOST. 

As  intimated  in  a  news  paragraph  last  week,  tliere  is 
a  tendency  on  the  iiart  of  some  speakers  belonging  to 
one  of  Canada's  political  parties,  to  make  a  feature  and 
an  argument  of  the  fact  tliat  the  Riordon  Company 
owes  the  Dominion  of  Canada  a  large  sum  on  account 
of  taxes.  It  lias  recentl.v  developed  that  other  Can- 
adian firms  are  also  in  arrears  and  some  of  them  to 
even  greater  amounts  than  tlie  Riordon  Company.  The 
attitude  of  the  Government  in  appearing  willing  to  give 
the  company  a  chance  to  recover  from  the  unfortunate 
predicament  into  wliicli  it  has  fallen  because  of  the  gen- 
eral business  depression,  and  for  otlier  reasons,  is  good 
business. 

The  policy  of  tlie  Goveinment  in  tliis  respect  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  ma.iority  of  other  creditors  of  the  company 
at  a  meeting  held  in  Montreal  last  week  when  it  was 
voted  to  give  the  company  an  extension  of  time  on  ac- 
counts until  November  10th,  1922.  After  all,  business 
cannot  succeed  except  on  tlic  basis  of  mutual  helpful- 
ness and  confidence.  The  vote  of  the  meeting  last  week 
is  an  expression  of  the  confidence  of  business  men  in 
the  soundness  of  the  Riordon  Company's  physical  as- 
sets and  in  the  integrity  and  abilit\-  of  the  men  at  the 
head  of  the  company,  particularly,  we  believe,  in  Charles 
Riordon  and  Carl  Riordon  who  have  well  earned  an  en- 
viable reputation  for  absolute  honesty  and  nnqnestion- 
alile  sinccity.  It  is  not  only  a  compliment  to  the  Rior- 
don name  tha+  is  implied  in  the  actoin  of  the  company's 
creditors;  it  is  their  .inst  due.  If  the  affairs  of  the  com- 
pany are  to  be  straightened  out  to  the  satisfaction  of 
its  creditors,  we  believe  that  success  must  come  through 
^he  efforts  of  the  man  who  has  been  instrumental  in  the 
building  np  of  the  company.  We  have  no  doubt  of  his 
ability  to  pull  the  thing  through. 

The  affairs  of  the  Riordon  Company  amount  to  more 
than  nnst  the  incidents  relating  to  this  concern.  They 
affect  the  whole  Pulp  and  Paper  Tndnstr>-  of  Canada 
Hud  incidentallv  of  other  countries.  The  Puln  and  Pnnev 
Industry  of  Canada  as  well  as  other  industries  have  been 


passing  throngli  a  critical  jieriod  and  the  light  does  not 
yet  shine  full  though  the  skies  are  briglitening.  It  is 
in  these  rather  cloudy  days  that  sympathy,  confidence, 
and  help  are  needed  by  all  of  us  and  we  fully  believe  that 
with  each  one  now  lending  a  hand,  the  future  can  be 
faced  with  strong  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  principal 
manufactuiing  industry  of  the  Dominion  of  reassert  it- 
self as  a  strcmg  and  prosperous  unit  in  the  industrial  life 
of  this  continent. 

Now  is  the  time  to  boost. 


FORESTRY.  REPORTS. 


A  couple  of  weeks  ago  there  arrived  almo.st  in  the 
same  mail,  a  report  of  forestry  conditions  in  the  United 
States  particularly  with  relation  to  the  production,  im- 
jiortatidii  and  consiimjition  of  puljiwood  in  the  United 
Spates  for  the  year  1920  and  tlie  report  of  the  Director 
of  Forestry  in  the  Department  of  Interior  for  Canada 
for  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1920.  Thus  we  see 
that  while  nine  months  had  elapsed  between  the  ending 
of  the  year  reported  on  and  the  appearance  of  that  re- 
port from  across  the  line  a  period  of  17  months  had 
jiassed  before  the  report  of  the  Director  of  Forestry  for 
the  year  which  ended  March  31st  1920,  was  available. 

It  is  seen  that  both  of  these  reports  were  delayed  in 
the  jirinting  more  than  is  necessary.  To  be  of  greatest 
value,  statistics  should  appear  promptly  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  future  repoi-ts  can  be  had  soon  enough  .so 
that  quotations  from  them  will  a|)i)ly  to  events  within 
the  memory  of  the  reader. 

In  the  report  of  tlie  Director  of  Forestry,  tliere  are  a 
number  of  very  interesting  items.  For  instance,  in  his 
introduction,  Mr.  Campbell  mentions  the  amounts  ex- 
pended in  other  countries  on  Forest  Management  and 
Protection.  He  shows  that  revenues  received  increased 
from  $23,444  in  1914  to  $127,975  in  the  year  under  re- 
view. He  predicts  that  in  time  our  forests  will  make 
financial  returns  commensurate  with  those  secured  in 
Europe.  In  France,  he  states,  the 'expenditure  on  state 
forests  is  $3,000,000  or  $1  jier  acre  and  the  revenue  is 
$4,800,000  or  $1.60  per  acre.  In  Ilcsse  there  is  a  net 
revenue  over  expenses  of  $5.32  per  acre  and  in  Saxony 
an  exi)ense  of  $3.33  jier  acre  brings  in  receipts  amount- 
ing to  $fi.3.'i  ])er  acre.  In  Switzerland  the  net  annual 
returns  range  from  $3  per  acre  in  tlie  forests  where  less 
is  expended  to  $4  per  acre  where  most  is  expended. 

After  reviewing  statistics  relating  to  the  forests  and 
giving  a  general  account  of  tree  planting,  recreation, 
grazing,  improvements,  protection  and  the  like,  in 
general  and  for  the  various  divisions  of  the  forestry 
work,  we  come  to  the  report  on  the  Forest  Products 
Labora'ories.  This  report  shows  that  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  work  has  been  in  progress  and  mueli  lias  been 
accomplished  which  is  of  greater  service  to  the  people 
of  Canada  than  the  ordinary  individual  is  likely  to 
apin-eciate. 

A  review  of  the  report  on  Pulp  and  Paper  Statistics 
for  the  T''^nited  States  will  be  given  in  another  issue. 
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By  Hon.  J.  W.  FORDNEY, 
Chairman  of  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  United  States  Congress. 


The  House  of  Representatives  recently  passed  two 
great  revenue  measures,  now  before  the  Senate — the 
general  tariff  revision  and  the  general  revision  of  our 
internal  revenue  laws.  Tlie  Senate  has  decided  to 
take  up  the  internal  revc^nue  bill  and  pass  it  ahead  of 
the  tariff  bill.  I  think  that  is  a  most  serious  mistake. 
The  manufacturers  of  this  country  can  pay  no  profits 
until  they  are  given  the  opportunity  to  make  money. 

We  are  importing  at  the  rate  of  "about  $:100,000,000 
worth  of  foreign  goods  per  month  into  the  United 
States.  Most  of  those  goods  could  be  made  here. 
There  is  Jiot  a  manufactured  article  produced  in  the 
United  States  in  which  labor  cost  is  less  than  90  per 
cent  of  the  total  cost — I  mean,  following  the  raw  ma- 
terial from  start  to  finish.  Now,  if  that  is  true,  of 
the-  $300,000,000  that  we  are  sending  abroad  each 
mouth  to  buy  foreign  made  goods,  $250,000,000  is 
going  out  from  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  em- 
ploy German,  French,  English,  Japanese  and  Chinese 
labor,  while  our  laborers  are  walking  the  streets  in 
idleness. 

Under  free  trade  we  must  come  to  a  common  level 
somewhere,  if  we  compete  with  all  the  countries  of 
the  world.  To-day  German  labor  is  getting  from  60 
to  65  cents  per  day  in  gold  for  ten  or  twelve  hours. 
Japanese  and  Chinese  labor  to-day  is  from  12  to  18 
cents  per  day  in  gold  for  twelve  hours  work.  If 
we  had  to  be  placed  on  a  par  with  the  imports  from 
those  countries,  do  you  believe  we  could  lift  those 
foreign  countries  up  to  our  standard  of  living?  Not 
at  all.  We  have  got  to  come  down  to  a  common  level 
somewhere,  but  we  are  not  ready  to  do  that,  and  we 
are  not  going  to  do  it. 

The  people  of  the  country  are  demanding  tariff  re- 
vision. Some  people  say  that  Canada  is  going  to  re- 
taliate. Canada  is  the  best  customer  we  have  in  the 
M'orld,  on  the  basis  of  population.  There  is  no  place 
in  the  world  where  our  balance  of  trade  is  stronger 
than  ill  Canada.  Canada  has  no  reason  to  complain 
about  the  rates  fixed  in  the  new  tariff  bill ;  none 
whatever.  I  will  tell  you  why.  Last  year  Canada  col- 
lected $19.50  in  import  duties  for  every  man,  woman 
and  child  in  Canada.  Great  P>ritain,  the  great  free 
trade  oountrv  of  the  world,  or  said  to  be,  collected 
$16.50  per  capita,  or  $728,000,000.  We  collected  $3.15. 
Little  Japan  is  collecting  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent, 
ad  valorem,  upon  all  her  imports,  dutiable  and  free. 
We  have  the  lowest  duty  of  any  principal  country  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  right  now,  and  have  had  since 
1913.  One  year,  inider  the  Payne  tariff  law,  we  had 
the  greatest  volume  of  imports  of  any  year  in  the 
history  of  the  republic  up  to  that  time— $1,812,000,000, 
and  on  those  imports  we  iM)llectod  in  round  iiuml^ers 
$331,000,000  in  revenue  import  duties.  La.st  year, 
under  the  I^nderwood  tariff  law,  we  imported  $5,- 
300.000.000  worth  of  foreign  goods  and  collected  ex- 
actly tlie  same  amount  of  duty  $331,000,000,  that  was 
collected  under  the  Payne  tariff  law  on  $1,812,000.- 
000  of  imports,  one-third  1he  ad  valorem  rates  of  duty 
under  the  T^nderwood  law  that  were  collected  under 
the  Payne  law.     Had  we  collected  the  same  pereent- 
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age  of  duty  on  imports  last  year  that  were  provided 
for  in  the  Payne  tariff  law,  we  would  have  collected  a 
billion  dollars  of  revenue. 

We  hope  that  this  new  tariff  bill  will  curtail  im- 
ports. We  believe  it  will,  but  there  are  no  rates  in 
that  law  that  are  prohibitive,  none  at  all.  We  never 
had  and  never  will  have  a  tariff  law  that  will  be  an 
embargo  in  imports.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  do  it. 
Wise  men  will  not  adopt  such  a  law.  But  what  we 
do  want  is  to  get  just  as  near  as  possible  in  imposing 
an  import  duty  on  foreign  goods,  one  that  will  bring 
the  cost  to  the  foreigner  up  to  the  level  of  our  oost  of 
production  in  this  country. 

Xo  American  is  afraid  of  any  foreigner,  unless  un- 
der our  laws  that  foreigner  has  an  advantage  over 
him.  The  American  is  ingenuous  enough  to  hold  the 
business  of  this  country,  unless  you  give  his  competi- 
tor an  advantage  over  him.  That  is  what  we  are 
afraid  of,  having  the  rates  too  low. 

Way  back  in  1879  we  had  a  provision  in  the  tariff 
law  to  collect  ad  valorem  duties  on  the  American 
valuation.  There  was  a  future  time  fixed  for  that 
law  to  take  effect,  but  before  it  took  effect  the  great 
influence  of  the  importer  brought  to  bear  induced 
Congress  to  repeal  that  provision  of  the  law. 

Some  people  are  opposing  American  valuation,  some 
of  the  great  importers  of  the  country.  Some  of  them 
have  sent  out  circulars  appealing  to  the  merchants 
of  the  country,  the  manufacturers,  to  appeal  to  their 
congressmen  and  their  senators  to  oppose  American 
valuation.  Why?  I  will  tell  you  why.  Last  year  in 
the  customs  office  of  New  York  alone  there  were 
fifty-four  hundred  cases  of  under  valuation,  and  this 
year  they  are  running  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred 
cases  a  month. 

Why  do  foreigners  who  export  to  this  country  or 
people  of  this  counti\y  who  import  from  foreign  coun- 
tries undervalue  ?  Because  they  pay  less  duty.  Profit 
is  made  in  the  duty  if  they  can  import  at  fifty  cents 
on  the  dollar  of  the  real  value  of  the  goods. 

They  say  we  cannot  take  care  of  some  articles  of 
import  because  we  do  not  know  their  values.  How 
ignorant  we  are.  We  now  accept  the  foreigner's  state-' 
ment.  Why  not  accept  our  own?  Haven't  you  got 
more  confidence  in  yourself  than  you  have  in  a  for- 
eigner? 

There  is  another  good  reason  why  we  should  have 
American  valuation  instead  of  foreign  valuation. 
There  is  the  exchange  value  of  foreign  money,  a  most 
troublesome  question  for  us,  to  equitably  arrive  at  the 
correct  values,  because  foreign  moneys  have  differ- 
ent purchasing  values  in  the  countries  of  their  origin 
than  the  exchange  value  over  here,  and  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult for  our  customs  collectors  to  determine  those 
questions. 

Canadian  money  to-day  has  an  exchange  value  in 
the  United  States  of  about  85  cents  on  the  dollar.  The 
English  pound,  with  a  par  value  of  $4.86  over  there, 
has  an  exchange  value  over  here  of  about  $3.72.  The 
French  franc  with  a  par  value  of  19.3  cents  has  an  ex- 
change value  here  of  between  six  and  seven  cents. 
The  German  mark.  23.8  cents  par  value,  has  an  ex- 
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change  value  in  the  United  States  of  about  one  cent, 
but  it  will  buy  seven  or  eight  or  ten  times  that  value 
over  in  Gormanv.  Rates  on  Nov.  22  were,  respectively, 
in  New  York,  $.911/4,  $3.9925,  $.0712,  $.0036.) 

Amerieau  valuation  will  fix  the  valuation  upon  the 
gold  dollar.  livery  dollar  of  our  money  since  ]896  is 
worth  one  hundred  cents,  because  it  is  all  redeemable 
in  gold,  and  we  will  eliminate  those  exchange  values 
of  foreign  money  by  American  valuation.  Those  are 
the  two  outstanding  reasons  for  American  valuation. 


CHANGING   BOARD   WEIGHT   TO    REAM 
WEIGHT. 


In  answer  to  a  correspondent's  question,  as  to  how 
to  change  board  weight  to  ream  weight,  and  vice- 
versa,  the  Paper  Trade  Journal  replies: — 

Answer  No.  2552.— June  1,  1920,  the  Eastern  Paper- 
board  Manufacturers'  Association  published  a  booklet 
giving  the  gauge  and  ream  weight  tables  to  be  used. 
There  are  several  definitions  and  rules  for  figuring 
box  board  which  are  given  here : 

Bundle. — A  bundle  of  boxboard  is  a  standard  pack- 
age of  same  weighing  50  pounds. 

Number. — The  "number"  of  board  indicates  the 
number  of  sheets,  size  26  x  38,  in  a  bundle  weighing 
50  pounds. 

Count. — By  "count"  is  meant  the  number  of  sheets 
of  any  size  in  a  bundle  of  50  pounds. 

Regular  Size. — The  regular  or  Standard  Size  of  all 
grades  of  board,  except  Patent  Coated  and  Solid 
Manila,  adopted  for  the  United  States  is  26  x  38,  con- 
taining 988  square  inches. 

The  Regular  or  Standard  Size  of  Patent  Coated  and 
Solid  Manila  Board  is  24  x  36.  containing  864  square 
inches. 

Regular  Niimber. — The  regular  number  indicates  the 
number  of  sheets.  26  x  38  in  size,  in  a  bundle  of  50 
pounds. 

To  Determine  Count  of  Odd  Size  Sheets. — If  not 
sure  of  the  regular  number  of  the  board  desired,  de- 
termine same  by  gauge  list.  Divide  the  number  of 
square  inches  in  a  bundle  of  the  regular  number  de- 
sired, by  the  square  inches  in  the  special  size  sheet 
desired,  and  the  result  is  the  "count"  or  "number"  of 
the  special  size  desired. 

To  Determine  Regular  Number  of  any  Special  Size. — 
Knowing  the  count  of  the  special  size,  multiply  the 
square  inches  in  special  size  sheet  by  the  count, 
the  result  being  the  square  inches  in  the  bundle.  Di- 
vide the  squnre  inches  of  the  special  size  by  the  square 
inches  in  a  regular  sheet  (26  x  38—988),  and  the  result 
is  the  "regular  number. 

Below  is  gauge  list  and  ream  weight  table  for: 
Patent  coated — chip  back. 
Patent  coated — news  back. 
I'atent   coated — news  center  Manila  back. 
Patent  coated — solid  Manila  back. 
Patent  coated — blue  back. 
Solid  Manila  board. 

Basis  500  sheets         Basis  500  sheets 
24  X  36  25  X  40 

Caliper  (864  sq.  in.)  (1,000  sq.  in.) 

Lbs.  Lbs.  Lbs. 

.011  154  178 

.012  168  194 

.013  182  210.60 

.014  189  217.60 

.015  195  225.69 
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208 

240.70 

221 

255.78 

230 

266.20 

238 

274.88 

245 

283.56 

252 

291.66 

264 

305.55 

276 

319.44 

288 

333.33 

300 

347.21 

312 

361.10 

324 

374.99 

336 

388.88 

348 

402.77 

360 

416.65 

-.016 

.017 

.018 

.019 

.020 

.021 

.022 

.023 

.024 

.025 

.026 

.027 

.028 

.029 

.030 

Rules  for  Figuring  Weight  of  Odd  Sizes. — Use  the 
decimal  table  above,  which  is  on  the  basis  of  1,000  sq. 
in.  and  is  accurate.  First  find  the  square  inches  in  the 
sheet  wanted  and  multiply  same  by  the  decimal  in 
25  X  40  table  above,  then  point  of  decimals  and  you 
will  have  the  correct  weight  of  the  odd  size  per  ream. 

Example.— 22x34,  —.018  Patent  Coated.  22x34 
=748  sq.  in.  x  266.20=199  pounds  per  ream. 

If  you  had  an  order  which  read  26  x  38 — 25  you 
would  have  a  bundle  of  twenty-five  sheets  weighing 
fifty  pounds.  To  change  this  to  ream  weight  you 
would  have  to  divide  500  (the  number  of  sheets  in  a 
ream)  by  25  and  multiply  by  50  which  would  make 
the  ream   weigh  1,000  pounds. 


THE  TARIFF :    WHY  CANADA  NEEDS  IT. 


Under  this  title  the  Canadian  ^Manufacturers  As- 
sociation have  just  published  a  book  of  ninety-four 
pages  on  various  aspects  of  the  tariff  question.  It  is 
discussed  from  every  conceivable  angle  and  contains  a 
great  deal  of  information  which  has  not  been  collected 
in  one  cover  previously.  Among  the  interesting  fea- 
tures, is  a  chapter  showing  the  tendency  of  many  other 
countries  to  increase  protection.  Unfortunately  there 
is  not  space  to  quote  freely  from  the  many  interesting 
chapters  in  the  work  so  M-e  commend  the  reading  of  it 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  question. 

A  pertinent  quotation  from  Abraham  Lincoln  which 
applies  quite  as  much  to  the  attitude  of  the  Canadian 
buyer  as  to  the  question  of  tariff  policy  is,  "I  do  not 
know  much  about  the  tariff ;  but  I  know  this  much  ; 
when  we  buy  goods  abroad,  we  get  the  goods  and  the 
foreigner  gets  the  money :  when  Ave  buy  the  goods 
made  at  home  we  get  botli  the  goods  and  the  money." 


ALL  NOW  OPERATED  AS  PROVINCIAL 
PAPER  MILLS. 

The  charters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Pulp  and  Paper 
C-ompany  and  the  Port  Arthur  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany have  been  cancelled  by  the  Ontario  government 
and  the  industries,  which  formerly  operated  under 
these  names,  are  now  under  the  ownership  and  con- 
trol of  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills  Com]iany,  Limited, 
of  Toronto,  which  has  plants  at  IMille  Roches,  Thorold, 
Georgetown,  and  Port  Arthur.  Out.,  all  of  which  are 
busy  at  the  present  time  and  operating  to  capacity. 
The  company  reports  there  has  been  a  decided  im- 
provement in  the  book,  writing  and  ledger  paper  busi- 
ness during  the  past  few  weeks  and  that  buying  is 
heavier. 
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During  this  period  of  depression  and  subnormal  pro- 
duction this  subject  is  timely  and  a  problem  most  of 
us  have  endeavored  to  solve. 

We  hear  the  statement  frequently  that  when  produc- 
tion goes  down,  costs  go  up.     Do  costs  go  up? 

If  a  company  operates  two  plants  in  different  local- 
ities the  manufacturing  costs  in  mill  No.  1  would  not 
increase  because  mill  No.  2  was  not  operating.  There- 
fore, the  same  reasoning  applies  regarding  the  cost  of 
paper  on  one  of  two  machines  when  the  other  Is  idle. 
Principal  Problem  of  Cost  Finding. 

The  principal  problem  of  cost  finding  is  to  assign 
the  expense  or  bui'den  so  that  eac/i  production  unit 
shall  bear  its  own  share.  An  examination  of  the  ex- 
pense item  will  show  that  while  some  remain  fairly 
constant  others  vary  with  the  volume  of  the  business. 

Such  items  as  rent,  taxes,  insurance  and  depreciation 
of  buildings  do  not  vary  materially,  whether  the  plant 
is  active  or  not.  Such  expense  can  never  become  zero, 
no  matter  Jiow  slight  the  production.  Depreciation  may 
be  greater  when  the  factory  is  idle  than  when  it  is  in 
operation.  Other  items  of  expense  are  affected  by 
changes  in  the  volume  of  business.  Indirect  labor  and 
operating  supplies  are  directly  affected  by  such  changes, 
moving  up  and  down  as  the  production  varies,  though 
not  in  direct  proportion  to  such  variations. 

It  is  also  important  to  notice  that  profits  do  not  vary 
in  proportion  with  the  volume  of  business.  Fifty  per 
cent  production  does  not  mean  half  profits  as  there 
i.s  always  an  irreducible  minimum  of  expense  items  and 
if  this  minimum  is  high  compared  with  the  variable 
charges  due  to  the  activities  of  the  business,  a  slight 
decrease  in  business  may  cause  an  operating  loss. 

Break  Even  Volume. 

In  every  business,  there  is  a  break  even  volume,  t.iiat 
is,  every  company  must  manufacture  a  certain  number 
of  units  in  order  to  carry  the  fixed  overhead  and  that 
amount  of  direct  expense,  which  becomes  necessary  to 
the  manufacture  of  that  particular  quantity'  produced. 

As  soon  as  the  company  passes  this  point,  however, 
the  increase  in  percentage  of  profits  is  very  marked 
inasmuch  as  the  fixed  overhead  does  not  increase  and 
each  additional  unit  ])roduced  decreases  tjie  luiit  of  ex- 
pense cost.  Neither  does  the  direct  expense  increase  in 
any  such  proportion  as  amount  of  production.  We 
must  bear  in  mind  that  there  is  a  great  danger,  even 
in  inci'easing  production,  for  the  minute  that  you  have 
to  increase  your  fixed  expenses,  then  there  is  a  real 
problem  to  face.  Inci'eased  production  may  only  lower 
costs  so  long  as  it  can  be  handled  with  the  present  plant 
and  equipment. 

Expense  may  vary  according  to  time,  as  a  large 
amount  of  coal  may  be  purchased  but  the  consumption 
of  this  coal  may  extend  over  a  period  of  months.  Ex- 
tensive repairs  may  be  made  to  buildings  or  machinery. 
These  expenses  will  fluctuate  with  little  reference  to  the 
amount  of  business  handled,  therefore  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  current  production  to  charge  off  this  heavy  ex- 
pense against  it,  as  this  method  would  favor  either 
fixture  or  past  production. 


*  Address  given  by  II.  A.  Wingate,  assistant  secret- 
ary C.  H.  Dexter  &  Sons,  Inc.,  before  the  Cost  Associa- 
tion of  the  Paper  Industrv  at  the  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago, 
October  6,  1921. 


In  establishing  normal  rates  we  must  analyze  ex- 
penses carefully  over  a  sufficiently  long  period. 
Important  Burden  Volumes. 
Among  the  important  items  are  such  fixed  charges 
as  taxes  (other  than  Federal  income  and  excess  profits), 
insurance,  depreciation  and  repairs.  Taxes  and  insur- 
ance should  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  the  net  value 
of  the  ecpiipment  in  eac^  department.  This  only  refers 
to  fire  insurance  and  taxes  on  the  plant. 

Depreciation  is  one  of  the  mast  important  of  all  the 
overhead  expenses.  There  are  several  metho<ls  of  fig- 
uring the  amount  of  depreciation.  A  simple  method  for 
determining  depreciation  is  to  estimate  the  scrap  value 
of  the  equipment  and  deduct  this  amount  from  the 
original  co.st.  This  difference  is  then  divided  by  the 
estimated  years  of  usefulness  of  t^e  machine. 

Repairs  are  also  an  expense  item  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  plant.  The  repair  shop  should  be  treated,  as  an 
individual  unit  and  each  job  repaired  should  be  charged 
to  the  department  for  which  the  work  has  been  done. 
The  power  plant  is  an  important  factor  and  its  oper- 
ating costs  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  burden. 
Each  department  using  steam  or  power  should  be  charg- 
ed wit;i  its  share  of  this  cost.  Records  should  be  kept 
showing  the  efficiency  of  the  boilers. 

Variable  charges  or  controllable  expenses  such  as  mis- 
cellaneous supplies  and  non-productive  labor  are  also 
items  of  factory  overhead.  These  items  should  be 
charged  to  an  account  called  general  factory  expense. 
When  all  these  charges  making  up  the  overhead  or 
burden  have  been  analyzed  and  carefully  distributed 
to  the  several  departments,  a  total  burden-  charge  for 
each  department  can  be  ascertained.  TJhis  total  divided 
by  the  normal  operating  time  established  correctly  will 
give  a  fair  burden  rate  per  hour. 

Errors  in  Establishing  Normal  Rates. 
Errors  are  often  made  in  estal)]isliing  normal  rates 
over  a  period  of  a  year.  This  method  under  normal 
conditions  would  be  correct,  but  in  times  like  the  pres- 
ent, when  the  situation  six  months  ago  was  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  today  and  with  no  expectations  of 
that  same  condition  being  reacjhed  again  for  a  long 
time.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  include 
figures  pertaining  to  the  pa.st  period  in  arriving  at 
present  day  standards  as  a  measure  for  future  opera- 
tions. 

The  setting  up  of  normal  charges  does  not  mean  that 
we  can  abandon  the  analysis  of  actual  burden  costs. 
The  analysis  of  actual  expenses  and  estimated,  reveals 
an  interesting  comparison. 

Normal  hours  do  not  mean  possible  working  hours 
as  many  hours  are  last  during  the  year,  on  account  of 
holidays,  rejiairs,  low  water  and  similar  reasons.  In 
estimating  n(n-mal  hours  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  al- 
lowance for  lost  time  due  to  the  above  causes. 

It  is  generally  conceded  t;iat  eighty  to  eighty-five 
per  cent  capacity  is  a  normal  production.  I  would 
recommend  figuring  for  standards  to  be  used  on  this 
basis. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  point  let  us  assume  that 
a  manufacturer  after  careful  study  and  taking  into 
consideration  present  conditions  and  trend  of  the  times, 
has  established  normal  rates  in  the  several  departments 
through  which  liis  iimduct  ])rogresses  and  he  arrives  at 
a  beater  labor  and  burden  rate  of  $1.60  per  hour,  ma- 
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chine  rate  of  $5.50  per  hour,  etc.  The  books  of  t^e  com- 
pany will  be  (jperated  on  costs  as  .shown  by  these  rates 
during  the  period  decided  upon. 

Cost  of  Idle  Hours. 

As  each  month  passes  the  costs  of  actual  operation  are 
found  and  measured  against  tlie  normal  rates  and  the 
difference  noted.  This  difference  represents  the  cost 
of  idle  hours  and  is  chargeable  to  profit  and  loss  or  an 
unearned  burden  account. 

For  example,  let  us  assume  that  the  actual  operating 
costs  per  hour  over  a  certain  period  in  relation  to  tjie 
standard  or  normal  cost  were  as  follow^s :  I  am  present- 
ing a  theoretical  cost,  first  arriving  at  a  nornud  final 
cost,  then  showing  how  the  idle  hours  affect  this  cost 
by  departments.  The  normal  beater  labor  and  burden 
cost  is  $1.60  per  hour  and  the  actual  cost  is  $2.40  per 
hour.  The  normal  machine  cost  is  $5.50  per  hour  while 
the  actual  cost  is  $8  per  hour,  etc.  T;ie  normal  final 
result  shows  a  cost  of  $0,206  per  pound,  the  actual 
or  inerea.se  caiised  by  the  idle  hours  gives  us  a  cost  of 
$.248  or  $.042  additional. 

Idle  Machinery  and  Reduced  Expenses. 

There  has  been  in  the  past  and  there  are  still  many 
different  opinions  as  to  the  correct  method  of  calcu- 
lating and  handling  the  increased  cost  occasioned  by 
idle  maehinery  and  reduced  production.  IMany  com- 
panies figure  these  standards  and  charge  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  manufacturing  on  that  basis  and 
the  actual  cost  direct  to  profit  and  loss  or  an  unearned 
burden  account.  I  strongly  believe  that  there  is  a  great 
benefit  to  be  obtained  by  going  a  step  farther  than  this 
and  show  the  unearned  portion  of  the  expense  against 
the  final  cost  in  the  manner  described.  It  sjiould  al- 
ways be  figured  separately,  however,  so  that  it  will  not 
be  lost  .sight  of. 

Whether  we  believe  it  or  not,  the  fact  of  having  the 
actual  cost  before  the  manufacturer  is  bound  to  force 
him  to  the  realization  of  the  situation  and  I  believe 
the  average  man  with  these  figures  "boiled  down"  and 
placed  against  t^he  individual  runs  of  pa]ier  is  in  a  far 
better  position  to  meet  intelligently  the  prol)lems  con- 


Date  9-15-21  COST 

Machine  No.  2 

Beaters    10  Run 

Quantity  Grade 

Raw  and  ])repared  material  cost 

Beater  lal)or   and  burden     .  .    .  .     180  hours     $1.60 
Machine  labor  and  burden    ....       45  hours      5.50 

Finishing   labor 600  reams     .12 

Fini.shing  burden 120  per  cent 

Finishing  material    .  .■ 

Credit  950#  broken 

Selling  expense 

Normal  manufacturing  cost  . .     $0,196  lb. 

Total  normal  cost 206  lb. 

Normal  gain  per  machine  hour,  $8.88 
Sale  price,  $0.25  per  lb. 


fronting  him  and  will  make  him  a  better  competitor 
than  he  would  be  if  he  was  simply  presented  with  nor- 
mal cost  rec(jrds,  charging  Idle  Hours  to  Loss  and  Gain 
or  some  other  account. 

It  is  pcssible  some  may  feel  that  it  will  entail  too 
much  time  and  labor  to  apply  the  expense  caused  by 
Idle  Hours  to  the  normal  costs. 

If  records  are  kept  in  the  proper  manner,  the  addi- 
tional labor  required  in  doing  this  would  lie  slight  and 
by  far  would  be  more  tjian  offset  by  the  benefit  derived 
therefrom. 

A  manufacturer  who  has  this  information  before  him 
will  have  the  facts  needed  in  basing  his  manufacturing 
and  selling  policies. 


SWEDISH  EXPERTS  IN  MONTREAL. 

A  meeting  of  the  sulphite  section  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  was  held  in  Montreal 
during  the  week  in  order  to  confer  with  three  Swedish 
experts  who  were  in  Montreal,  namely,  Mr.  Lundgren, 
secretary  of  the  Swedish  Cellulose  Association,  and 
Messr.s.  Nostrum  and  Asplund,  representing  two  of 
the  biggest  producing  companies  in  Sweden.  They 
came  in  order  to  discuss  Avith  the  Canadian  producers 
international  conditions  as  they  affect  the  industry 
and  they  propose  to  make  a  visit  to  representative 
Canadian  mills.  They  were  entertained  at  a  luncheon 
at  the  Ritz-Carleton  Hotel  by  the  Sulphite  Section. 


Considerable  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  Tor- 
onto, and  possibly  in  other  places,  in  getting  out  the 
voters'  lists  for  the  Dominion  election  in  time.  Some 
printers  have  refused  the  work,  on  the  ground  that  they 
could  not  take  it  in  addition  to  their  usual  work.  He- 
sides  the  printers'  strike,  and  the  difficulties  which  this 
occasions,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  lists  are  twice 
as  long  as  usual,  owing  to  the  addition  of  the  women 
voters.  Thus  there  will  be  unexampled  difficulty  in 
getting  them  out  bv  the  date  fixed,  the  2nd  December. 


Defects 100 

Macjiiue  Broke    ....     400# 
Trimmings 450 


H  E  E  T 

0. 

Total  ....     9.50 
Lbs.  9,100 

Normal  cost 

Actual  cost 

Increase 

$1,050.00 

$1,125.00 

$  75.00 

288.00 

$2.40 

432.00 

144.00 

247.50 

8.00 

360.00 

112.50 

72.00 

.14 

84.00 

12.00 

86.40 

150% 

126.00 

39.60 

70.00 

70.00 

1,813.90 
28.50 

1,785.40 
90.00 

1,875.40 


2,197.00 
28.50 

2.16S.50 
90.00 

383.10 


2,258.50 


Actual   numufacturing  cost 

Total  actual  cost 

Actual  gain  per  hour  . .    . . 


$0,237 
.248 
$0.40 


lb. 
lb. 
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Development  of  Industrial  and  Scientific  Photography 


liy  M.  A.'  COULSON,  Industrial  Photographer, 
Spanish  River  Pnlp  and  Paper  Mills. 


Editor's  Note: — Mr.  CoiiIsdiTs  contrilnition  to  the 
subject  of  Industrial  Photoj^raphy  is  much  appreciated. 
This  kind  of  discussion  is  of  the  grreatest  value  to  the 
industry.  The  reader  lias  time  to  think  it  over.  We 
trust  that  a  number  of  them  will  do  so  and  contril)ute 
their  ideas  o)i  the  subject.  The  jia^esof  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine  are  open  to  all  who  have  a  message  to 
the  industry.  The  aim  of  its  publishers  is  essentially 
to  improve  and  to  educate. 

In  an  article  appearing  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Mag- 
azine for  October  27th,  by  John  II.  Graff,  Iiulustrial 
Pliotographer  and  Photomieroscopist,  suggestions  are 
made  as  to  the  advisability  of  holding  a  convention  or 
conference  among  Industrial  and  Technical  Photo- 
graphers. I  assume  that  this  idea  is  to  have  expres- 
sions of  opinion  from  those  of  us  who  are  especially 
interested  in  the  question  of  Industrial  Photography 
and  hence  I  am  writing  to  back  u\t  ^\v.  Graff's  sug- 
gestion. I  am  very  glad  indeed  that  he  has  "started 
the  ball  rolling,"  and  submit  a  few  observations  which 
I  have  made  during  the  past  few  years,  thinking  pos- 
sibly they  may  help  Mr.  Graff  and  others  who  are  as 
interested  in  this  question  as  1  am.  The  conference 
suggcstiiui,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  splendid  idea  and  an 
exhibition  of  technical  and  industrial  photographs  as 
well  as  lectures  would  prove  very  useful  to  the  nuin.v 
concerns  that  have  estalilished  permanent  photo- 
gi'aiihic  departments,  or  that  might  have  them  to  their 
advantage. 

Photography  as  applied  t<i  industry  has  come  to 
stay  and  has  justified  the  establishing  of  a  department 
of  its  own  in  many  commercial  organizations  to-day. 
I  believe  it  will  soon  be  neeessar.v  for  our  technical 
schools  to  adopt  a  general  knowledge  of  photography 
as  practical  for  engineers,  siirve^'ors  and  others. 
Photography  of  the  future  is  to  play  a  very  important 
part  in  scientific  research,  accordins:  to  all  indica- 
tions. Photography  as  used  in  the  operation  of  a 
large  industrial  plant  leads  to  the  better  efficiency 
of  all  departments;  at  least  T  have  found  this  true.  A 
photographic  survey  made  during  the  construction  of 
a  plant  and  its  extensions  makes  a  thorouch  indisput- 
able history  of  the  highest  educational  value.  Hy  the 
takiuij'  of  photographs  at  suitable  intervals,  by  datinff 
and  filing  them,  a  complete  history  of  the  progress  of 
constructional  work  in  a  plant  may  be  obtained  in  n 
pei-manent  pictorial  form.  These  photos  may  be  found 
to  be  of  great  value  in  the  event  of  sudden  disaster, 
which  may  at  any  time  lead  to  srreat  chancres.  This 
type  of  photography  is  distinctlv  technical  and  far 
removed  from  what  is  known  as  "Snapshottinor." 
Indeed,  a  person  may  be  well  skilled  in  some  branches 
of  photography  and  yet  prove  unsatisfactory  in  carry- 
iiio-  out  rihotoorraphic  work  of  this  nature.  The  en- 
gineer who  believes  that  he  has  only  to  buy  a  camera 
and  follow  a  book  of  given  instructions  in  the  takinir 
of  valuable  photos  is  somewhat  comparable  to  the  man 
who.  by  the  aid  of  a  dictionarv  endeavors  to  trans- 
late a  language,  the  grammatical  background  of  whieh 
he  has  no  knowledere.  This  branch  of  photogi-anhv 
requires  special  and  really  scientific  experimentation. 
It  cannot  be  learned  over-night.    Photographs  showing 


tile  detail  and  general  progress  of  construction  give 
inore  complete  evidence  than  any  short  verbal  descrip- 
tion could  do  and  the.se  photos  mu.st  be  carefully  taken. 

In  the  case  of  accidents,  which  happen  from  time  to 
time  in  large  industrial  plants,  in  spite  of  preventive 
methods,  the  photographing  of  the  scene  and  its  de- 
tails is  essential,  although  of  eour.se  nothing  should 
stand  in  the  way  of  rendering  immediate  aid  to  any- 
one suffering  from  injury.  The  filing  of  a  complete 
photographic  history  of  events  of  all  kinds  is  of 
inestimable  advantage  to  any  industry.  It  is  not  that 
it  simply  provides  information  that  may  be  of  use  to 
those  connected  with  the  management,  but  it  often 
saves  disputes  with  all  their  attendant  troubles-  and 
expense,  and  if  an  action  at  law  is  unavoidable  it  is 
the  means  of  much  valuable  evidence. 

Photographic  mapping  and  surveying  is  a  long  and 
important  step  in  the  right  direction.  Photography 
offers  the  advantage  of  giving  the  whole  view  of  the 
subject  and  at  the  same  time  the  details  at  a  glance. 
This  renders  possible  what  would  be  entirely  impos- 
sible at  times  by  the  more  usual  methods  of  topo- 
graphical surveying.  The  time  is  past  when  it  is 
possible  to  doubt  the  application  of  photography  to 
this  purpose.  With  the  advent  of  flying  machines 
we  have  seen  revolutionary  changes  in  aerial  work. 
The  writer  has  had  some  experience  in  aerial  photo- 
graphy, although  of  an  experimental  nature.  The 
"Birds-eye  view"  has  always  been  a  favorite  for  re- 
vealing to  the  best  advantage  the  entire  formation  and 
location  of  large  plants  and  other  large  objects.  Here- 
tofore such  views  have  usually  had  to  be  drawn  by  an 
imaginative  artist.  It  has  been  proved  that  aerial 
photography  can  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  locat- 
ing pulp-wood  throughout  our  timber  areas.  With  a 
photographic  map  as  a  guide  we  have  a  working  basis 
superior  to  the  best  draftsman's  diagram,  for  it  pro- 
vides a  wealth  of  detail  whereby  the  Forester  and 
his  men  may  definitely  locate  timber  and  streams.  If 
makes  possible  the  rapid  photographic  survey  of  large 
limits  which  were  very  difficult  to  cover  by  the  or- 
dinary surveyinsr  methods.  Lake  and  river  surveys 
are  made  ea^sy  by  aerial  means  and  will  show  at  a 
ulance  the  available  soui'ces  of  water  supply  and  the 
quickest  way  of  utilizing  the  same. 

There  is  also  a  field  of  large  scope  in  scientific 
pohtography  in  research  work.  A  great  deal  of  use- 
ful and  interesting  knowledge  may  be  gained  by  ni»a"s 
of  photo-microo-raphs.  The  photographing  of  obiects 
which  are  invisible  to  the  eye  because  of  their  mintite 
size  has  been  made  possible  bv  photographinff  through 
a  microscope.  Although  this  idea  is  not  a  new  one.  vet 
some  of  the  finest  photo-mierowranhic  work  has  been 
done  during  the  present  seneration.  as  is  well  known. 
Phofo-microarraphy  provides  us  with  a  means  of  spread- 
insr  knowledse  concerning  microscopie  bodies  much 
better  tlian  can  be  done  bv  direct  microscopy  itself. 
Bv  the  apniication  of  photo-micro*vaphv  to  facts 
hitherto  hidden  to  the  unskilled,  untrained  eve.  we 
have  been  able  to  convince  the  uninitiated  of  the  im- 
portance of  certain  truths. 

The  growing  importance  of  photography  fi-om  cvory 
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point  of  view,  oduciit ioiial,  industrial,  and  scientific,  is 
not  realized  as  it  should  be.  If  it  were,  photoj^'raphy 
would  not  he  left  to  so  few  specialists,  and  to  such  a 
comparatively  lnvge  number  of  those  who  regard  its 
practice  merel.y  as  a  pastime  or  an  amusement.  Doubt- 
less, the  substance  of  remarks  of  the  writer  are  known 
to  many,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  only  by  the  free 
intcrchanfi'c  of  ideas  in  this  field  can  we  make  real  and 
iastiiiji'   j)i'og-ress. 


RIORDON  CREDITORS  GRANT  EXTENSION, 


REPORT  OF  THE  T.A.P.P.I.  SODA  PULP 
COMMITTEE. 


By  G.  K.  SPENGE,  Chairman. 


Arranfrements  were  such  that  time  was  to  have 
been  very  much  limited  in  Washington,  and  the  Soda 
Pulp  Committee  had  not  made  very  elaborate  ])laiis 
for  work  at  this  meeting.  It  was  understood  that 
the  work  laid  out  by  the  Bureau  of  Standards  would 
exhaust  about  all  of  the  time  allotted  for  papers  and 
discussions   in   the   general   assembly. 

It  was,  however,  arranged  b.v  the  Soda  Pulp  Com- 
mittee to  have  a  conference  some  time  during  the  even- 
ing at  Washington,  which  was  to  have  been  in  the 
nature  of  a  symposium  on  "Recent  Developments  in 
Soda   Pulp   Washing." 

Mr.  Morrison  of  the  Oliver  Continuous  Filter  Com- 
pany, was  to  present  a  paper  on  results  olitained  by 
use  of  continuous  filters  on  washing  black  liquor  from 
soda  pulp,  giving  figures  showing  results  obtained  in 
mills  where  this  s.vstem  of  washing  has  already  been 
installed.  This  iiaper  was  to  have  been  followed  by 
a  discussion  on  this  very  important  question,  and  if 
time  had  permitted,  other  .sub.jects  of  general  interest 
to  the  soda  pulp  manufacturer  would  have  been  dis- 
cussed. Since  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  cancel 
the  fall  meeting.  Mr.  Morrison  has  arranged  to  have 
his  papers  published  in  the  trade  papers  in  the  nenr 
future. 

The  Soda  Pulp  Committee  is  now  planning  to  have 
a  doubly  interesting  meeting  in  the  spring  in  order 
to  make  uji  for  what  we  have  missed  by  cancelling 
the  fall  meeting.  The  same  idea  will  be  carried  out 
that  was  inaugurated  in  New  York  last  April.  Each 
member  of  the  Committee  will  be  retpiested  to  write 
a  paper  on  a  subiect  of  interest  to  the  soda  pulp  manu- 
facturer, and  all  i)apers  will  be  discussed  at  a  soda 
pulp  conference  to  be  held  some  time  during  the 
meeting.  The  program  will  be  so  arranged  that  all 
members  will  have  advaiu'e  notice  of  the  time  of  this 
conference  and  such  a  time  will  be  selected  that  will 
not  interfere  with  any  member  attending  any  of  the 
other  conferences  in  which  he  is  interested. 

My  associates  on  the  Soda  Pulp  Committee  for  the 
ensuing  year  are:  Messrs.  Martin  L.  Griffin  of  the 
Mount  Hope  Finishing  Company.  Grellet  K.  Collins 
of  the  Dill  and  Collins  Companv,  Wallace  11.  Howell 
of  the  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Company,  George 
M.  Trostel  of  the  Champion  Fibre  Companv.  and 
William  S.  McClelland  of  the  P.  II.  Glatfelter  Com- 
pan.y.  These  men  have  all  had  long  and  varied  ex- 
perience with  soda  pulp  manufacture  aiul  their  papers 
should  elicit   intei-esting  discussions. 


The  sulphate  pulp  mill  of  Clarke  Brothers,  at  Bear 
River,  N.S.,  has  resumed  operations  after  a  slmt-down 
of  several  months. 


The  foi'mal  meeting  of  creditors  of  the  Kiordon  Com- 
l)any.  Limited,  which  was  held  Nov.  17th,  unanimously 
ratified  the  proposal  of  the  company  for  an  extension 
of  credit  of  one  year  to  November  19,  1922.  The  orig- 
inal proposal  was  slightly  amended,  inasmuch  as  it 
now  contains  the  names  of  the  three  new  members  of 
1lie  creditors'  committee,  as  nienticmed  hereuinler,  and 
also  contained 'a  clau.se  to  the  effect  that  present  rights 
of  the  Dominion  and  Quebec  Goverument.s  be  preserved 
in  the  plan  as  they  exist. 

The  meeting  was  originally  convened  in  the  office  of 
Gordon  W.  Scott,  trustee,  at  11  a.m.,  but  was  immedi- 
ately ad.journed  to  the  Windsor  Hotel.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  of  creditors,  upwards  of  200  being 
present. 

Nothing  of  extreme  interest  transpired  apart  from 
the  vote  on  the  proposal.  The  meeting  elected  Mr.  Scott 
to  act  as  chairman  of  the  meeting,  and  following  read- 
ing of  the  minutfs  of  the  first  section  of  the  meeting,  he 
])rcpared  to  answer  any  questions  which  might  be  a.sk- 
ed  him.  In  a  reply  he  stated  that  the  extension  asked 
for  covered  all  debts  of  the  company  for  one  year.  He 
also  stated  that  obligations,  originally  made  as  carry- 
ing interest,  will  continue  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Scott  referred  to  a  jirinted  statement  of  the  com- 
pany's position,  explaining  the  various  clauses.  The 
statement,  in  balance  sheet  form,  dated  August  31, 
1921,  shows  total  estimated  liabilities  as  expected  to 
rank  at  IG, 761, 782,  and  total  estimated  assets  at  $24,- 
6:W.0H,S  leaving  estimated  surjihis  assets  of  $17.S77.3r)(). 
lie  pointed  out,  however,  that  while  this  statement  was 
correct  so  far  as  a  liquid  company  was  concerned,  in 
the  case  of  bankruptcy  there  would  be  nothing  left  for 
creditors,  inasmuch  as  estimated  surplus  from  securities 
in  hands  of  creditors  of  $24,423,798,  would  be  more 
than  eaten  up  by  value  of  securities,  $47,571.2.36. 

The  appointed  scrutineers  then  took  up  the  ballot 
cards,  and  while  they  were  unable  to  present  a  full 
count  of  the  ballot,  it  was  stated  that  all  votes  cast  had 
been  in  favor  of  the  propo.sal  of  extension,  and  not  one 
vote  had  been  cast  against  the  plan. 

At  the  meeting  the  day  before  of  creditors,  prelimin- 
ary to  the  formal  meeting  of  today,  a  number  of  inter- 
esting developments  took  place. 

The  retirement  of  F.  P.  Jones  from  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Riordon  Companj',  Limited,  has  re- 
sulted in  the  addition  of  three  new  members  to  the 
committee,  thus  enlarging  it  by  two.  Jlontagu  Davy, 
chairman  of  creditors"  committee,  N.  W.  Wilkinson,  re- 
])resenting  the  Union  Sulphur  Compan.\-.  New  York, 
and  W.  S.  Sample,  representing  the  Fuller  Company, 
Montreal,  are  the  three  new  members.  These  two  lat- 
ter members  have  also  been  adiletl  to  creditors"  connnit- 
tce,  H.  A.  Elliott.  K.C.,  has  succeeded  R.  C.  .McMichael. 
K.C.,  as  advisory  counsel  to  creditors,  the  la'ter's  jiart- 
ner  acting  on  behalf  of  bondholders. 

I.  W.  Killani,  president  of  Royal  Securities  Corp.. 
supplied  the  bulk  of  information  to  the  meeting,  as  pre- 
sented hereunder. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  constructive  develop- 
ment which  has  been  attempted  on  behalf  of  the  Rior- 
don Company,  Limited,  has  been  the  re-opening  of  the 
Kipawa  Mill,  the  largest  pulp  producer  of  the  organi- 
zation. The  operation  of  this  plant  has  met  with  such 
a  degree  of  success  that  it  has  been  decided  by  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  to  re-open  the  Hawkesbury  plant. 
The  sales  staff  have  been  particularly  fortunate  in  sel- 
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ling  out  the  Kipawa  capacity  and  they  allege  that  they 
can  do  the  same  things  as  regards  Ilawkesbury.  Pro- 
viding they  are  able  to  get  sufficient  initial  business, 
the  mill  Avill  open.  It  is  also  intimated  that  following 
this  attention  will  be  turned  to  tlie  other  plants  of  the 
organization,  including  tlic  American  plants.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  the  pulp  produced  is  being  sold  at  a  price 
which  assures  a  small  profit  with  inventories  brought 
down  to  cost.  At  present  rate  of  operations  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  supplies  of  materials  on  hand  will  be 
brought  down  to  exhaustion  before  the  spring  log  drive 
of  1923.  This  will  mean  that  the  company  would  then 
be  in  a  fairly  good  position  phy.sically  .  The  Gatineau 
mills  have  been  producing  lumber  all  through  the  sum- 
mer, although  they  were  closed  at  times  owing  to  the 
low  water  and  the  fact  that  logs  could  not  be  brought 
down  without  trouble. 

It  is  entirely  probable  that  somi'  new  financing  will 
soon  be  attempted  on  behalf  of  tlic  company,  through 
the  medium  of  creditors  and  shareholders.  The  plan 
at  present  luuler  consideration  is  for  the  raising  of  a 
loan  of  $1,500,000,  or  thereabouts,  asking  unsecured 
creditors  and  preferred  shareholders  to  contribute  at 
the  rate  of  10  per  cent  of  their  claims  or  holdings.  This 
would  mean  that  creditors  would  contribute  about 
.$400,000  and  preferred  shareholders  the  balance.  This 
issue  would  be  secured  by  segregation  nt  the  Gatineau 
assets  and  placing  them  up  as  collateral. 

There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  Kdwards  and 
Gilmour  &  Hughson  interests  will  do  all  i)i  their  power 
to  help  the  company,  by  granting  further  extensions 
from  time  to  time,  hut  withdut  written  agreement. 
These  interests  already  have  had  to  put  up  moneys  to 
protect  the  properties.  Proceeds  of  any  new  issue 
would  be  used  to  clear  up  immediate  indebtedness  on 
these  properties,  as  well  as  to  bolster  up  working  capi- 
tal, and  it  is  stated  that  with  this  money,  the  company 
could  carry  on  nite  well,  providing  the  pulp  market 
continued  rea.sojiably  good. 

It  is  also  stated  that  the  attitude  of  the  American 
bondholders  towards  the  company  is  friendly.  As  act- 
ing on  behalf  of  other  bondholders  these  interests  must 
be  expected  at  all  times  to  look  after  their  interests  as 
a  matter  of  business,  and  they  will  not  allow  these  in- 
terests to  be  .jeopardized  in  any  wa.v. 

It  is  understood  that  all  hoiul  interest  has  been  paid 
up  to  la.st  June  and  July.  New  financing  would  help 
the  coming  bond  interest,  which  it  is  the  ambition  of 
those  in  charge  of  the  comjiany,  as  well  as  the  necessity 
to  maintain.  There  falls  due  on  December  1st.  $240.- 
000  in  United  States  funds;  January  1st,  $120,000  in 
United  States  funds  and  $55,000  in  Canadian  funds, 
making  $415,000  in  all. 

The  meetings  of  the  creditors  hrimglil  out  the  fact 
that  at  the  present  time  there  is  lui  nuumger  of  the  com- 
pany. Creditors  committee  pointed  out  that  they  were 
open  to  suggestion  for  a  good  general  manager  who 
could  take  full  and  pi-actical  charge  of  operations.  This 
'  '  1-e  a  high  salaried  executive  as  the  positi(ui 
was  one  of  considerable  resi)onsibilit,v. 

The  point  is  also  broiight  out  that  any  .judgments 
against  the  company  which  have  been  taken  have  not 
been  paid,  and  with  the  granting  of  the  year's  exten- 
sion, all  creditors  rank  on  the  same  basi.s. 

Summed  up  the  creditors  meetings  have  revealed  a 
marked  change  in  the  Biordon  outlook.  The  granting 
of  the  year's  extension  b\-  creditors  luis  secured  the 
liquidity  of  the  organization  until  November  19,  1922. 


and  the  company,  although  having  taken  protection 
under  a  clause  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act,  is  still  a  legally 
liciuid  entity.  The  future  is  dim,  of  course,  although 
there  is  a  fighting  chance  to  pull  through.  Much  de- 
pends upon  the  condition  of  the  pulp  market,  although 
paper  men  voiced  the  opinion  that  improvement  rather 
than  unsettlement  could  now  be  looked  for.  It  might 
take  two,  three,  four,  or  five  years  to  even  get  to  a  posi- 
tion where  the  company  would  be  on  its  financial  feet 
again,  but  it  was  up  to  the  creditors  to  help  this  along 
by  giving  the  company  a  fighting  chance.  If  they  were 
to  force  liquidation  now  they  could  not  get  a  cent. 
With  the  company '.s  mills  in  operation  its  credit  in  en- 
hanced, and  bank  financing  easier  to  accomplish.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  any  money  which  comes  in 
from  the  sale  of  pulp  is  going  out  again  in  wages,  ex- 
penses, etc.,  netting  only  a  small  margin  of  profit.  The 
work  of  pulling  the  organization  together,  it  is  impres- 
sed upon  all  parties  interested  will  be  slow,  but  at  the 
present  time  it  is  hopeful  work. 


OVER-OPTEVIISM. 

New  York,  Nov.  l«.~\Varning  against  undue 
optimism  is  expressed  in  the  monthly  review  of  busi- 
ness conditions  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  As- 
sociation, when  ])r.  Hugh  P.  Baker,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, called  attention  to  the  need  of  caution  in  accept- 
ing statements  that  business  has  permanently  turned 
for  the  better. 

"The  outstanding  note  of  the  recent  business  con- 
ference of  the  paper  industry  at  Chicago,"  says  this 
review,  "was  an  es.sential  but  conservative  optimism 
as  to  the  future  of  the  industry.  One  prominent  manu- 
factui'er  jdirased  it  slightly  differently,  when  he  said 
that  this  nu^eting  of  the  paper  manufacturers  and 
nu'rehants  demonstrated  the  need  of  "constructive 
l)essimism"  for  the  next  few  months. 

"The  outstanding  feature  of  the  conference  was  the 
essential  optimism  as  to  future  business  conditions 
evidenced  in  the  formal  address  and  informal  coufer- 
eiH-es  alike.  The  addres.ses  gave  not  only  optimistic 
sentiment,  bu.t  statistical  evidence  to  warrant  such  a 
feeling  that  undue  ojitimism  was  not  to  be  encouraged, 
that  feeling  of  constructive  j?essimism  referred  to 
above. 

"PiVery  exteriml  evidence  was  that  the  worst  phase 
of  the  deflation  period  was  passed,  but  that  minor 
re-adjustment  may  be  possible  before  industry  iji 
general  is  fullv  stabilized." 


U.S.  PRODUCTION  AND  SHIPMENTS  OF  PAPER. 

Washington,  I).  C.  —  The  Department  of  Commerce 
it  its  Survey  of  Current  Business  has  the  following 
t(i  .sa,v  regarding  the  paper  iiulustry: 

"News  print  production  declined  3.4  per  cent  and 
shii)ments  dropped  5.7  per  cent  in  September.  Stocks 
of»news  print  gained  11.5  per  cent.  Paper  other  than 
news  print  gained  10.6  per  cent  in  September  and  ship- 
ments increa.sed  12.8  per  cent.  Stocks  declined  (i.l 
]wr  cent. 

"Production,  consumption  and  stocks  of  mechanical 
wood  pulp  declined  in  September.  Chemical  pulp 
gained  4  per  cent  in  production  and  6.5  per  cent  in 
consumption  and  shipments  while  stocks  declined  8.1 
per  cent. 


A  card  has  just  been  received  by  the  editor  from 
our  friend  "Billy"  Whyte,  who  mailed  it  from  Kris- 
tiania.    Judging  by  the  picture,  it  is  quite  some  town. 
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SOME  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  SULPHATE  PULP 

INDUSTRY. 

Utilization  of  Lime  Sludge. 

By  CARL  MOE,  Minnesota  &  Ontario  Paper  Company. 

One  of  the  problem.s  of  chemical  pulp  mills,  using  the 

alkaline  process    of  pulping,  is    disposal    of    the  lime 

sludge.     There  are  four  way.s  conceivable  by  which  this 

by-product  may  be  dispo.sed  of,  viz : 

1.  Washing  it  out  in  streams  or  rivers. 

2.  Piling  it  on  the  ground  and  leaving  it  there. 

3.  Keclaiiuing  it  by  incineration  and  using  it  over 

again. 

4.  Utilizing  it  for  other  purposes.' 

The  first  is  the  mo.st  convenient  one  and  probably 
the  one  most  universally  employed.  But  the  contamin- 
ation of  streams  and  rivers  with  caustic  lime  sludge  is 
likely  to  kill  the  fish  and  also  nuike  the  water  unfit  for 
drinking,  although  this  contention  has  not  been  proven. 
In  certain  states  it  is  prohibited  to  polute  rivers  in  this 
manner. 

The  second  method  requires  considerable  ground,  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  plant.  If  there  be  a  low 
tract  of  land  available  for  the  purpose  close  to  the  mill, 
the  sudge  may  be  conveyed  through  a  system  of  pipes 
or  open  spouts  or  ditches.  Where  the  location  is  not 
favorable  for  this,  it  has  to  be  hauled  away  in  specially 
constructed  wagons  or  cars. 

There  is  no  sulphate  mill  in  this  country,  as  far  as 
the  writer  knows,  using  reclaimed  lime  for  causticizing, 
although  several  soda  mills  are  reported  to  do  so  with 
advantage. 

Of  other  uses  for  lime  sludge  there  is  one  which  de- 
serves more  consideration  than  it  has  been  receiving 
in  the  past.  Although  it  has  been  recommended  de- 
cades ago  to  utilize  it  as  a  fertilizer,  it  seems  that  very 
few  have  acted  on  this  recommendation,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  as  a  dressing  for  acid  soil  it  stands  un- 
excelled. The  writer  had  the  opportunity  to  observe 
a  striking  demonstration  of  this  last  summer.  Robert 
K.  RIcDoriahl,  a  business  man  of  Stevens  Point,  Wis., 
has  a  model  dairy  farm  right  outside  that  city.  The 
soil  around  there  has  a  decidedly  acid  character,  and 
it  is  customary  to  apply  commercial  linu'stone.  Mr. 
McDonald  decided  to  try  an  a])plication  of  lime  sludge 
from  a  suljiluite  mill  near  by — Stevens  Point  Pulp  and 
Papei'  Company — for  comparison.  He  had  reasoned 
out  that  the  impalpable  character  of  the  sludge  ought 
to  make  it  many  times  more  effective  than  the  coarse 
commercial  limestone.  In  the  fall  of  1920  he  applied 
first  a  top  dre.s.sing  of  manure  and  then  with  a  manure 
spreader  he  covered  about  27  acres  with  lime  sludge  in 
a  ration  of  approximately  4  to  5  tons  of  moi.st  sludge  to 
the  acre.  This  field  was  prepared  in  the  usual  manner 
and  planted  M'ith  corn  in  the  .spring.  On  another  field 
he  applied  sludge  to  about  5  acres,  which  were  subse- 
quently planted  with  clover.  • 

The  effect  of  the  ai)|)lieati<ui  of  lime  sludge 
on  the  corn  field  has  been  noted  in  a  case  where 
rows  wei'e  planted  which  had  not  been  limed 
while  close  by  others  were  plant(Hl  to  which  com- 
mercial limestone  had  been  applied,  and  in  this 
case  i1  was  seen  that  commercial  limestone  had 
no  perceptible  influence  on  the  growth,  whereas, 
in  another  ease  where  the  same  comparison  was  made, 
lime  sludge  being  used  instead  of  commercial  limestone, 
the  advanced  development  of  the  plants  was  quite  re- 
markable. When  the  writer  visited  Mr.  McDonald's 
farm  the  latter  jiart  of  August  it   was  just  after  har- 
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vesting  time,  and  he  had  then  the  opportunity  to  note 
just  as  marked  a  difference  between  the  ears  of  com 
from  the  field  with  sludge  application  and  those  from 
the  field  without  sludge  application.  The  latter  were 
green  and  undeveloped,  while  the  former  were  full  and 
ripe.  It  had  been  an  exceptionally  dry  spring  and 
summer  and  it  had  not  rained  for  months,  but  the  .soil 
where  sludge  had  been  applied  was  quite  moist  a  couple 
of  inches  underneath  the  surface,  and  on  no  other  place 
had  mature  ears  been  developed. 

The  appearance  of  the  clover  fields  .showed  a  similar 
difference.  At  the  places  where  sludge  had  been  ap- 
plied the  growth  was  nujre  or  less  luxuriant,  while  at 
places  with  no  sludge  application  it  was  'scanty. 


PUBLISHERS  ASSUME  CONTRO^. 

The  Watertown  office  of  the  Newton  Falls  Paper 
Co.  has  moved  to  the  mill  at  Newton  Falls,  N.  Y.  The 
mill  is  now  ])rodueiiig  40  tons  daily  of  supercaleiulered 
book  paper  for  the  use  of  the  owners,  the  McGraw 
Hill  Co.,  Inc.,  and  the  United  Publishers'  Corpora- 
tion, both  of  New  York  City.  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Baldwin, 
vice-president  of  the  McGraw  Hill  Co.,  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  Newton  Falls  Paper  Co.,  and  Mr. 
Harry  D.  Eliason,  vice-president  and  treasurer. 


The  proceedings  of  the  Third  Annual  Paper  Con- 
ference at  Chicago,  have  been  printed  in  pamphlet 
form  by  the  American  Paper  aUd  Pulp  Association. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Assoc- 
iation, 18  East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City. 

The  effect  of  hand  to  mouth  buying  by  jobbers  and 
retailers  in  the  last  few  months  is  noticeable  m  the 
stearily  advancing  market  prices  of  paper.  That 
tendency  is  marked  in  practically  all  branches  of  the 
paper  trade  and  is  expected  to  continue  for  considei'- 
able  time,  according  to  reliable  sources.  Even  cheaper 
grades  of  waste  paper  material  are  included  in  the 
advance. 

With  more  forest  fires  reported  in  New  York  and 
other  Eastern  states  as  well  as  Canada  last  year  than 
for  the  last  thirty  previous  years,  the  losses  were 
trifling  in  comparison  as  a  result  of  the  promptness 
and  efficiency  with  which  they  were  controlled 
through  protective  operations,  according  to  a  report 
made  public  last  Thursday  by  the  New^  York  State 
Conservation  Commission.  In  the  Empire  State  there 
were  "-0  fires  reported  with  a  total  loss  of  $49,920, 
as  compared  with  a  loss  of  $850,000  from  645  fires 
in  1903,  and  $800,000  loss  from  600  fires  in  1908,  be- 
fore the  present  system  of  fire  protection  was  estab- 
lished. The  area  burned  in  1921,  as  compared  with 
previ.ous  years,  gives  testimony  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  fires  handled  by  the  State's  protective  force.  The 
area  burned  in  1921  was  25.420  acres,  as  against  more 
than  twice  as  manv  acres  in  1913. 


Solomon  said,  "Poverty  and  shame  shall  be  to  him 
that  ref useth  instruction. ' '  Solomon  would  have  ordered 
a  set  of  Textbooks  on  the  Manufacture  of  Pulp  and 
Paper.     The  editor  will  give  partieidars. 


Mr.  F.  W.  Kellogg,  business  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  "Evening  Express"',  makes  the  .statement  that 
his  paper  has  no  fault  to  find  with  Norwegian  paper 
recently  imported,  but  that  action  has  been  brought 
against  the  steam.ship  "Asia"  for  improper  handling 
of  the  shipment. 
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'I'lic  iiiiciiipliiyinriit  siliiiitioii  in  '['(jrdiitu  is  sci'idiis  at 
pi'cscnt,  and  is  Ijoiiiid  to  bet'onic  iiicrcasiiiu-ly  so  as  tin; 
I'old  weathei-  coiiics  on.  Outside  the  textile  and  l)uildiii<r 
trade  industries,  there  ai-e  few  callings  indeed  which 
are  fiiniisjiing'  full  time  emi)loyineiit  to  those  workin<r 
ill  them.  The  number  of  totally  unemiiloyed  men  in 
the  city  was  estimated  last  week  at  10,000.  But  this  is 
likel.v  a  low  estimate.  Moreover,  the  {greater  luimbor 
of  workers  are  only  working-  two,  three  and  four  days 
a  week  —  and  einployiiKMit  of  this  kind  suffices  for  lit- 
tle more  than  just  keeping  off  the  wolf  from  the  door. 
Moreover,  the  situation  is  getting  worse  with  marked 
rajiidity.  At  least  100  men  are  being  added  daily  to 
the  totally  unemployed.  These  are  men  who  have  come 
back  from  harvesting  in  tjSie  West  nr  who  are  drifting 
into  tJie  city  from  outside  points  in  Ontario,  from 
farms  and  other  seasomil  work.  Further,  there  will  be 
a  large  addition  to  the  ranks  of  the  unemijloyed  as 
soon  as  evei-  (■(instruction  work  stops,  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  cold  weather  sets  in  in  earnest.  By  far  the 
greater  number  ol'  the  unemployed  have  absolutel.y  no 
resources  of  aii>-  kind  on  which  to  fall  back,  when  tjiey 
are  thrown  out  of  work.  As  things  look  at  present, 
this  Winter  in  Toronto  will  be  one  of  eoiisiderable  hard- 
ship and  distress. 

Pi-eiiiier  Drury  has  informed  Local  !)1,  Iiitei-national 
Typographieal  Union,  that  tlie  Ontario  Cabinet  is  pre- 
pared to  hear  the  i)roposal  of  the  Union  that  Govern- 
iiieiit  printing  carry  the  Union  label.  Tjie  date  set  foi' 
the  hearing  is  the  24th  inst.  During  the  summer,  the 
Union  committee  asked  the  Government  to  insist  that 
its  printing  cany  the  Union  label,  giving  as  instance 
the  arrangemomt  existing  in  Dakota.  The  Union's  mo- 
tive, in  making  this  re(|uest,  is  to  foree  a  settlement  of 
the  strike  from  several  large  firms  with  printing  con- 
tracts with  the  Ontario   Government. 

Tjie  Manitoba  Pow(M'  Company  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  milable  liydro-electric  development  of 
any  (;onse(|uence  in  Canada  under  private  ownership 
IH-inciple.s  since  the  war.  The  j)lans  of  the  company 
])rovide  for  an  ultimatt'  capacity  of  168,000  horse  power, 
the  first  installation  to  provide  for  56,000  horse  power. 
Fraser,  Brace  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  in  eon,innction  with  the 
Northern  Construction  Company,  are  in  charge  of  the 
work.  The  fact  that  it  will  be  carried  out  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Julian  C.  Smit.h,  vice-presideni  and 
general  manager  of  the  Shawinigan  Water  and  Power 
Co.,  Ltd.,  is  a  guarantee  that  it  will  be  well  done,  as 
Mr.  Smith  is  generally  recognized  as  a  very  high  an- 
thorit.v  on  iiower   installations. 

The  last  week  was  "Authors"  Week",  and,  in  C(nise- 
quence,  in  very  many  direetions,  Canadian  authors  and 
their  woik  were  brought  prominently  before  the  Can- 
adian public.  The  newspapers,  the  stores,  and  many 
social  organizations  vied  with  one  another  in  t.lie  at- 
tempt to  ensure  that  these  Canadian  ])rophets  should 
not   be  without   honor  in  their  own  country. 

On  (lie  Kiili  instani.  officials  of  the  Kiordon  Coiii- 
paii.w  L(d.,  ajipeai-ed  in  the  Superior  (.'ourt,  in  ^Mont- 
rciil,  before  Mr.  .lustiec  Duclos,  to  testifv  as  to  their 


relations  with  the  Ticonderoga  Pulp  and  Paper  Coiii- 
paiiy,  of  Ticonderoga,  N.Y.,  which  is  being  sued  liy 
Mr.  Percy  Cowan,  of  t;ie  Montreal  bi-okerage  firm  of 
MacDougall  and  Cowan,  for  a  sum  of  over  $102,000,  the 
amount  alleged  to  be  due  on  two  promissory  notes.  The 
Ticonderoga  Company  denied  resjionsibility  for  the 
n()t(^s  in  (|uestion,  claiming  that  they  had  been  issued 
witlunit  the  knowledge,  or  authority,  of  the  Company's 
directors.  The  notes,  it  is  stated,  were  issued  on  the 
22nd  April.  1921,  and  were  for  $50,000  each,  interest 
thereon  making  u])   the   balance   of  the   claim. 

The  library  department  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  t,hc  Blind  aims  at  ])iiblishing  Canadian 
literature  for  the  blind  which  will  create  a  Canadian 
s))irit  and  educate  the  sightless  to  a  fuller  knowledge 
of  their  own  country.  This  library,  located  at  142 
College  Street,  Toronto,  is  the  only  one  in  Canada  oper- 
ating its  own  press  in  the  publication  of  books  in 
Braille.  The  press  was  presented  to  the  library  last 
April.  At  present,  it  is  printing  "When  Canada  Was 
New  France,"  by  Dr.  George  II.  Locke,  Toronto's  chief 
librarian.  The  library,  which  is  a  circulating  and  dis- 
tributing centre  for  the  whole  Dominion,  catalogue'^ 
10,000  volumes  in  Englisji,  French  and  German,  prin- 
ted in  Braille. 

Tenders  will  shortly  be'  called  for  the  extension 
of  the  Temi.skaTiiing  and  Northem  Ontario  Railway  for 
a  distance  of  some  seventy  miles  through  a  country 
abounding  in  ]>ulpwood  which,  hy  this  means,  will  be 
rendered  m(u-e  readily  acces.sible.  The  extension  will 
likely  result  in  the  establishment  of  some  new  pulp  and 
jniper  mills   in   this  territory. 

At  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the  Empire  Forcstr.v 
Association,  held  at  the  Guildhall.  London  (Eng.).  last 
week,  a  resolution  was  passed  uriring  ilie  extension  of  a 
constructive  forestry  ]>olicy  to  all  jiarts  of  the  British 
Empire,  for  the  purpose  of  the  scientific  conservation 
and  pnident  exploitation  of  the  Empire's  timber  re- 
sources for  the  Empire's  benefit.  The  resolution  was 
seconded  by  Sir  George  Perlcy,  Canadian  High  Com- 
missioner ill  England. 

It  was  announced,  last  week,  that  Mr.  F.  P.  Jone> 
has  resigned  from  the  Executive  Committee  in  diarge 
of  the  Riordon  Company,  Ltd.  During  the  last  few 
months,  ]\Ir.  -loncs  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to 
the  affairs  of  the  Riordon  Compan.v,  and  has  succeeded 
in  bringing  the  Company's  position  down  to  a  basis 
where  it  can  be  dealt  with. 

It  is  expected  that  Jlessrs.  Brady  and  Kinsk.v,  organ- 
izers for  the  International  T.vpogra]ihical  Union,  will 
be  in  Toronto  next  week,  to  continue  their  efforts  for 
a  settlement  of  the  printers'  strike.  Jlr.  Brady  plans 
to  bring  the  employing  printers  of  Toronto,  Hamilton 
and  Ottawa  together  for  negotiations. 

Mv.  y.  Delvaux  work--;  mana'i-r  of  the  Bclgo  Indus- 
trial Co.,  who  has  severed  his  connection  with  the  above 
firm  left  on  Tuesda.v  for  Sehenectady,  N.Y..  where  he 
will  take  a  special  course  before  returning  to  his  home 
in  Belgium. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

A-4;  A-">.  Moisture  Testing-  of  Woodpulp.  Ivcpdil  of 
the  T.A.P.P.I.  Committee  on  Standard  .Methods  of 
Testing,  E.  C.  Tucker,  chairman.  Technical  Associa- 
tion Papers,  Series  IV  (June,  1921).  Rules  and  refjula- 
tions  are  submitted  eoneerniiiij:  tlie  te.sting  of  ])ulp  ship- 
ments for  moisture,  l)ased  on  the  work  already  done  by 
the  T.A.P.P.I.,  the  Association  of  American  Woodpulp 
Importers,  the  Scandinavian  Woodpulp  Associalioii, 
and  the  Technical  Section  of  the  C.P.  &  P.  A. ;  recom- 
inendations  are  also  made  concernintr  conditions  not 
already  provided  for. — A.  P.-C 

A-4;  F-0.  Strengfth  Testing-  of  Soda  Pulp.  UAM'll 
MATK  and  (IRELLET  .\.  COLLINS.  Technical  Asso 
elation  Papers,  Series  IV  (.lune,  1921).  Tests  on  bleach 
ed  and  n)d)leached  gum  and  popular  pidp  have  brought 
out  the  following  points:  Drying  tlie  stock  before  test- 
ing gave  lo-wer  results  in  the  case  of  both  bleached  and 
un1)leached  pulp.  In  general  there  is  an  increase  of 
strength  up  to  35  min.  of  beating  in  the  Abbe  ball  mill ; 
but  with  longer  beating  the  .sheets  lose  their  bidrous 
characteristics  and  .sho-\v  the  effects  of  parchmentizing, 
so  that  no  fair  comparisons  can  be  drawn  from  results 
obtained  -with  more  than  3;")  min.  l)eating.  I'.leacbing 
does  not  weaken  the  pulp  when  it  is  preserved  in  the 
wet  state;  but  if  it  is  dried  before  testing  there  is  a 
decrease  in  strength  after  bleaching.  The  results  ob- 
tained in  determining  the  effect  of  the  beating  time 
idotted,  but  the  curves  obtained  were  irregular  owing 
to  the  weak  points  in  the  method  of  testing,  which  are  : 
ine(pudity  of  the  sheets  made  with  the  suction  box  form, 
pers(uud  equation  of  the  operator  both  in  making  and 
in  testing  the  sheets,  varying  conditions  under  which 
the  sheets  are  air  dried  giving  different  moisture  con- 
tents. Considerable  refinement  in  the  method  is  re<iuir- 
ed  to  obtain  absolute  results;  and  at  jiresent  two  puljjs 
can  only  be  compared  in  a  fair  way  provided  they  are 
in  the  same  condition. —  A.  I'.-C. 

A-l.'):  L-.').  Cellulose  Dextrins.  ^M.SAMEC  and  J. 
MATI'LA.  Kolloid  Chem.  Beih.,  xi  37-73  (1921);  J. 
Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xl,  429A  |.Iune  30,  1921).  Sulphite 
cellulo.se  is  not  completely  dissolved  by  50  percent  sul- 
phuric acid,  whdst  86  percent  sulphuric  acid  chars  it. 
Solutions  of  cellulose  in  sulphuric  acid  (50  to  85  per- 
cent) are  at  first  colorless,  but  on  keeping  they  speedily 
become  colored.  As  the  degradation  of  the  cellulose 
becomes  greater  the  coloi-ation  produced  by  iodine 
changes  from  blue  to  violet,  then  to  various  .shades  of 
brown,  and  finally  disappears;  the  relative  viscosity 
rises  to  a  maximum  ami  then  falls  as  the  swelling  and 
solution  increase.  In  the  degradation,  dextrins  are 
produced,  some  of  which  are  soluble  in  water  whilst 
others  are  insoluble.  The  insoluble  products  are  de- 
.stroyed  by  sulphuric  acid  ((iO  percent  and  over)  within 
the  first  half  hour.  As  the  degradation  proceeds  the 
following  changes  are  observed  snccessi\ely  :  the  dex- 
trin esters  are  gelatinized  by  alcohol  and  the  dextrin  is 
precipitated;  the  dextrin  estei-s  and  the  dextrin  are 
both  insoluble  in  alcohol ;  the  dextrin  esters  are  soluble, 
the  dextrins  are  insoluble  in  alcohol :  both  dextrin  est- 
ers and  dextrins  are  soluble   in  alcohol.       Phosphoric 


acid  of  a  greater  concentration  than  75  percent  at  or- 
ilinary  temperatures  form.s  a  colorless,  very  viscous 
.jelly  with  cellulose  which  is  only  slowly  changed  at  this 
temperature,  but  at  higher  temperatin-es  a  slow  degra- 
dation occurs  and  eventually  the  solution  becomes 
brown  or  black.  The  action  of  .sulphuric  acid  on  cellu- 
lose depeiuls  in)t  only  on  the  concentration  of  the  acid 
hut  also  on  the  relative  quantities  of  acid  and  cellulose. 
With  a  sufficient  excess  of  acid  dial.\'zable  dextrins  are 
pi-oduced  in  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  and  at  the  same 
time  the  molecidar  weight  of  the  collodial  residue  is 
reduced.  The  degradation  of  both  dialyzable  and  non- 
(lialyzal)le  portions  jn-oceeds  further  by  continued  ac- 
tion of  the  acid  until  after  five  hours  the  mean  mole- 
cular weight  of  the  most  coarsely  disperse  portion  is 
2-100.  At  the  same  time  the  — SO, II  group  enters  the 
molecule  with  the  formation  of  esters.  Diastase  is  cap- 
able of  converting  some  of  the  dextrins  produced  into 
fei-mentable  sugars. — A.  P.-C. 

A-0:  R-13.  Analsrtical  and   Testing   Methods   of   the 
Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 

K  C.  TrCKLH,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ard ;\letli()(ls  of  Testing  Materials,  Technical  Associa- 
tion Papers,  Series  IV  (on  sale  bv  Secretarv  of  T.  A.  P. 
P.  L,  18  East  41st  Street,  New  York)."  June,  1921. 
Methods  of  analysis  and  sampling  are  recommended 
foi-  bleaching  powder,  aluminum  sulphate,  cotton  rags, 
and  crown  filler.  Bleaching  Powder.  Ten  percent  of 
the  casks  should  be  samjiled  (ui  receipt  of  the  shipment, 
by  driving  a  three-quarter  inch  brass  tube  through  the 
cask  fi-om  end  to  end,  transferring  the  powder  to  a 
ouart  Ma.son  jar,  sealing  immediatel.v,  and  quartering 
the  com))osite  sample  from  the  various  iars  as  rapidl.v 
as  possible  in  the  laboratory.  The  thiosulphate  method 
is  recommeiuled  for  available  chlorine  on  account  of 
greater  convenience  than  the  sodium  arsenite  method, 
while  it  is  efpuilly  accurate  if  properly  carried  out.  A 
test  is  given  for  determining  the  quality  of  the  powder 
for  producing  bleach  litiuor,  which  consists  essentiall.v 
in  preparing  a  solution  of  the  powder  in  water  under 
sjiecified  conditions,  allowing  the  sludge  to  settle  to 
the  bottom,  and  titrating  the  available  chlorine  in  the 
clear  li(|iu)r.  P^or  determining  chlorides,  the  liquor  is 
boiled  with  ammonia,  acidified  wth  nitric  arid,  excess 
of  decinormal  silver  nitrate  solution  added,  the  preci- 
liated  silver  chloride  filtered  aiul  washed,  and  the  ex- 
cess of  silver  nitrate  in  the  filtrate  titrated  with  staml- 
ard  thiocyanate  solution.  From  the  total  chloride  thus 
found,  the  hypochlorite  found  previously  is  subtracted. 
For  determining  chlorate,  the  solution  is  boiled  with 
ammonia,  redm-ed  by  jiassing  a  current  of  SO.  through 
the  boiling  solution  for  a  few  minutes,  acidified  with 
sulphuric  acid,  the  excess  of  SO.  neutralized  carefull.x 
with  permanganate,  and  the  total  chloride  determined 
with  silver  nitrate  and  thiocyanate  as  above.  The 
chlorate  is  calculated  subtracting  the  chloride  and 
hvpocbloi-ite  previously  found.  Aluminum  Sulphate. 
If  the  sliipnu'iit  is  in  jiackages,  samjiles  shall  he  tlrawu 
from  5  ])er  cent  of  them,  and  mixed  and  ground  to  form 
a  composite  sample;  if  in  ingots,  fragments  chipped  off 
from  12  ingots  taken  at  random  shall  be  taken  as  a  re- 
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presentative  sample.  Insoluble  matter  is  determined 
by  dissolviiiu-  10  (iiii.  m  bot  water,  filtering  on  a  Gooch 
(ir  alundum  eriicible,  and  drying  to  eonstant  weigbt. 
Alumina  and  iron  oxide  are  determined  on  an  aliquot 
of  the  above  filtrate  representing  1  Gm.  of  tiie  original 
sample  by  diluting  to  200  Cc,  adding  5  ("e.  concentrat- 
ed hydrochloric  acid  and  a  few  drops  of  concentrated 
nitric  acid,  heating  to  boiling,  adding  freshly  distilled 
dilute  ammonia  drop  by  drop  with  constant  stirring 
until  a  slight  excess  is  present,  boiling  one  minute,  al- 
lowing to  settle,  filtering,  washing  with  dilute  ammonia 
and  ammonium  nitrate,  redissolving  in  hydrochloric 
acid,  oxidizing  with  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  repre- 
cipitating,  filtering  and  wa.shing  as  before,  and  igniting 
to  constant  weight  over  a  Meker  burner  or  a  blast  lamp. 
J^ulphate  is  determined  in  the  usual  nuniner  by  preci- 
jntating  with  barium  chloride.  The  filtrate  from  the 
alumina  determination  should  be  u.sed,  as  the  barium 
sulphate  carries  down  appreciable  amounts  of  alumi- 
num when  it  is  present  in  quantity.     To  determine  iron. 

5  Gm.  of  the  .sample  are  dissolved  in  100  Cc.  of  hot 
water,  5  ("c.  concentrated  sulphuric  added,  the  solution 
is  heated  nearly  to  boiling,  pcrmangauiite  is  added  di-op 
by  drop  to  a  permanent  strong  pink  tf)  oxidize  any  re- 
ducing matter  which  may  be  present,  the  solution  is 
passed  tlii'ough  a  Jones  reductor  in  the  usual  mannei-. 
cooled., titrated  with  standard  potassium  pernumganate 
solution,  and  the  rsults  calculated  to  Fe,,() ;.  The  l)asi- 
city  or  acidity  of  the  aluminum  salt  and  the  combined 
idnmina  are  determined  by  Scott's  method  (See  J.  Ind. 

6  Eng.  Chem.,  vii,  10;i9,"  Dec,  1915).  Cotton  ra^s. 
riie  noi'mal  moistiii'e  content  of  baled  raus  should  be 
fixed  at  S  ])er  cent.  Wherever  possible,  sampliui.;'  is  lo 
be  carried  out  by  putting  10  ]«'rcent  of  the  shipment 
through  the  rag  room  promptly  after  arrival,  one  pound 
being  taken  fi-om  each  bale  as  it  is  opened  and  put 
through  the  thrasher,  making  the  samples  as  represen- 
tative as  possible,  and  the  samples  dried  to  constant 
weigh!  at  100°  cent.  When  it  is  not  possible  to  use 
10  |)ei-  cent  of  the  .shipment  promptly  on  arrival,  10 
percent  of  the  shijiment  is  sampled  by  drawing  one 
pound  from  the  side  of  each  bale,  getting  into  the  bale 
as  far  as  possible,  and  the  composite  sample  thus  taken 
dried  as  above.  Crown  Filler  (CaS0.2H,0).  Specifi- 
cations recommended  ai'c:  packed  in  rlcan  wooden  bar- 
I'cls  lined  with  a  clean  wra|)pcr:  color  pure  white,  ecpuil 
when  dried  out  to  C.P.  CaS0,2II„0,  tested  purity,  not 
more  than  33  percent  total  water;  not  more  than  15  per- 
cent mechanical  water;  acidity  as  received  not  nu>rc 
than  0.0.")  jiercent  calculated  as  hydrochloric  acid  titrat- 
ed with  caustic  soda  using  methyl  orange  as  indicator; 
free  from  dirt  and  iron.  Ten  iiercent  of  the  shijiment 
is  sampled  by  boring  through  the  side  of  the  barrel  with 
an  auger  and  extracting  the  sample  with  a  trier. 
Moisture  is  determined  by  igniting  1  Gm.  in  a  platinum 
crucible  to  constant  weight.  The  combined  moisture 
is  calculated  accordins:'  to  the  fornuda  CaSO ,211.0.  and 
the  remainder  is  mechanical  water.  For  determining 
color,  some  of  the  dried  sample  is  c-omparcil  with  stand- 
ard (".P.  calcium  sulphate  by  north  light.  About  3  Gm. 
each  of  the  standard  and  of  the  sample  are  ])laced  on  a 
sheet  of  black  paper  with  a  straight  line  division,  a 
sheet  of  p.iper  is  placed  over  the  samples  and  a  penknife 
is  drawn  over  the  paper  in  tlie  direction  of  the  line  of 
division  to  smooth  the  samples;  the  sheet  of  paper  is 
removed  and  the  colors  are  compared.  The  acidity  is 
determined  on  2  Gm.  by  titration  with  0.02  normal  so- 
dium hydroxide  solution  using  nu>tliyl  orange  as  indi- 
cator, and  is  calculated  to  hydrochloric  acid.     The  dirt 


is  determined  by  dissolving  in  C.P.  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  diluting,  filtering,  and  comparing  the  resi- 
dues left  on  the  papei'    with    similar    residues    from  a 
standard  sample  or  from  previous  shipments. — A.  P.-C. 
E-1.    Analysis   of   Sulphite    Cooking   Acid.      ERIK 
OMAN,  Teknisk,  Tidskrift,  Kemi  och  Berg-avetenskan, 
1915;  Technical  Association  Papers,  IV.  1,  ()1-G9  (June. 
1921).     Translation    by    Carl    L.    Fineman    and   W.    E. 
Byron   Baker.     A  critical  review  of  various  methods 
used   for  the   works  control  of  sulphite  cooking  acid, 
with  a  description  of  two  new  methods  worked  out  and 
tested   by   the   author.     The  two  unknowns  to   be   dc 
termined   are  SO^  and   CaO,     SO.,  being  unimportant 
from  a  cooking  point  of  view.     Mitseherlieh's  method 
(determination  of  the  specific  gravity  in  terms  of  de- 
grees  (Baume),  Winkler's  method   (titration  of  total 
SO,  with  iodine  and  of  free  SO,,  with  sodium  hydroxide 
and  phenol|)hthalciii  in  separate  portions  of  the'sample). 
Ilohn's  method  (determination  of  total  SO.  with  iodine 
and  free  SO.,  with  sodium  hydroxide  and  phenolphtha- 
b'lii  in  the  same  portion  of  the  sample),  and  Stroeb's 
method    (titration   with  sodium   hydroxide   using   first 
methyl    oi'ange   and   then    phciH)lp'lithalein  I   are  "shown 
to  be  inaccurate  even  for  works  control.     Determina- 
tion of  SO,  by  titrating  the  acid  into  iodine  gives  the 
same   results  as  precipitation  as  barium  sulphate,  the 
error  not  being  greater  than  ±  0.4  percent  of  the  SO., 
present.     Tf  the  iodine  is  titrated  into  the  acid  the  error 
i.s  — O.S  percent.     The  following  four  methods  for  the 
ilelermuiation  of  lime  have  been  investigated  and  found 
iin.suitable:   (1)   evaporating  the  free  SO.,  on  a  water- 
bath  and  titrating  the  combined  SO.,  with'iodine-  error 
—35  percent.     (2)  Expelling  the  free  SO.,  bv  boiling 
in  vacuo  and  titrating  with  iodine;  error  -f  30  percen't 
to  +  40  jiercent.     (3)  Adding  an  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  evaporating  on    a    waterbath.    and    (ietermining 
(dilorine;    the    results   were    concordant,   but   too  low" 
error  —6  to  —19  percent.     (4)   Adding  an  excess  of 
O.I   normal  sulphuric  acid,  expelling  SO.,  on  the  water- 
l)atli  and  titrating  the  excess  of  suli)huru.  acid  with  0.1 
normal  alkali;  error  —50  percent  owing  to  the  oxida- 
tion  of  the  SO,  to  SO,.     Oman   propo.ses  determining 
total  SO,  by  iodine  and  the  .specific  gravitv  bv  means 
ol  a  sensitive  hydrometer  and  obtaining  tlie  lime  con- 
l<'nt   from  a  previously  prepared  table.     A  correction 
must   be  applied  for  the  sulphate  content  of  the  acid. 
1  he  error  is  probably  not  more  than  4  to  5  percent  of 
the  lime.     Tlie  method  can  be  u.sed  for  raw  acid  but  not 
tor  acid  eonlaming  relief  gases  or  relief" li(|uor.     Oman 
also  proposes  the  following  method:  30  Cc.  ammonia 
are  added  while  stirring  to  100  Cc.  of  the  clear  liquor- 
atter  fifteen  minutes  it  is  filtered  and  the  precipitate 
washed  three  times  with  50  Cc.  of  15  percent  ammonia 
each  time.     It  is  washed  into  a  500  Cc.  volumetric  flask 
di.s.solved  111  10  Cc.  of  concentrated  hvdrochloric  acid 
diluted  to  500  (>..  shaken,  and  the  solution  titrated  bv 
running  into  10  Cc.  of  0.1  normal  iodine,  using  starch 
as  indicator.     The  method  was  tested  on  both  pure  and 
commercial  li(niors  in  which  lime  had  been  determined 
gravimetrically.  and   the  maximum  errors  were  -f   10 
percent,  -f  20  percent,  and  -f  2.5  ])erceut  for  Winkler's, 
llohn's  and  Oman's  methods  respectively.     (For  criti- 
cism of  this  method  see  "Analysis  of  Sulphite  Acid.'" 
liy  A.    Sander:    translated  by    Clarence    Jav  West  in 
Paper  xxvii  17.  21-23.  Dec.  29.  i:(20V— A.  P.-C. 

El.  Control    Analyses    of    Sulphite    Cooking  Acid. 
PETER  KLASOX.  Svensk  Pappers-Tidning,   .xxiii.   11 
;iiiil    12;    Technical   Association    Papers,    lA'.  1.  71-7G 
( ( 'ontinued  on  page  1 197 
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llt'liry  Ford,  iiuiiiuraeturer  of  tlu'  po|)ulai--pi'it--ed 
inotor  ear  beiiriiig  his  name,  has  turned  his  attention 
anioiifi'  otlicr  things  to  a  praetieal  method  of  forest 
harvesting.  According  to  a  report  from  Iron  Moun- 
tain, .Miciiigaii.  Ml-.  Kord  is  exi)erimeiding  on  a  sec- 
tion of  tind)er  hind  two  miles  from  Sidnaw.  Mich., 
where  lie  is  |Hit1ing  into  execution  a  phiii  that  may 
well  revolutionize  the  industries  depending  upon 
forests  for  the  basic  raw  materials.  The  method  is 
to  remove  from  the  tract  only  the  matnre  trees. 
Underbrush  aiul  waste  wood  left  are  to  be  carefully 
cleared  to  jn'otecl  the  remaining  trees  against  fire. 
The  >-oung  trees  will  be  permitted  to  attain  maturity. 
In  liie  meantime  they  will  seed  the  ground  about 
them,  ami  when  they,  in  turn,  are  cut,  the  next  crop 
will  have  been  started.  Thus  harvests  may  be  made 
in  each  of  a  jieriod  of  years  indefinitely.  Sufficient 
space  is  left  between  the  growing  tree.s  to  permit  their 
I'apid  development.  E.  G.  Kingsford,  a  member  of 
a  Ford  company,  says  concerning  the  venture  ami  its 
liossibilities:  "Mr.  Ford  is  convinced  that  the  i)ul)lic 
interests  demand  a  fundamental  change  in  treatment 
of  our  forest  wealth.  The  inevitable  result  of  the 
present  system  will  be  the  denuding  of  our  forest 
lands.  As  this  denuding  continues  woods  ])roduets 
costs  will  advance  steadily.  Finally,  denudation  will 
be  carried  to  the  point  where  the  need  of  remedial 
measures  will  be  realized  everywhei'e.  At  that  time 
reforestation  will  be  the  only  hope  for  the  future, 
and  this  is  a  slow  and  expensive  process.  The  har- 
ve.sting  of  trees  is  a  practical  alternative.  In  our 
present  test  we  cut  trees  with  a  minimum  diameter  of 
ten  to  twelve  inches." 

Increased  activities  in  the  l)ulp  and  pai)er  mills  of 
the  South,  as  well  as  in  other  sections  of  the  country, 
were  reported  by  Arthur  G.  Caldwell  of  the  Orr  Felt 
and  Blanket  Company,  Pigua,  O.,  who  reached  New- 
York  last  week  after  having  concluded  a  tour  of  tlu^ 
principal  centres  of  the  count  ly,  particularlv  those 
below  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line.  .Mr.  Caldwell  says 
that  conditions  generally  appear  to  be  improved 
noticeably  over  six  months  ago.  Most  of  the  nulls  in 
the  South,  he  says,  are  now  running  on  full  time  or 
are  a])proaching  that  condition. 

A  giant  merger,  consolidating  the  King  Paper  Com- 
pany and  Monarch  Paper  Company,  of  Kalamazoo, 
and"  the  P.ardeen  Paper  Company,  of  Otsego,  was 
virtually  effected  at  a  meeting  held  early  last  week 
in  the  offices  of  the  Kalamazoo  City  Savings  Bank. 
Kalamazoo,  Miidi.  The  combine  will  be  ojierated  in 
future  under  the  name  of  the  Allied  Paper  ^Mills,  and 
it  brings  uiuler  one  management  property  and  plants 
totalling  a  valiuition  in  excess  of  .'|;(),()00,0()().  While 
the  consolidatiiui  was  culminated  through  ratifica- 
tion by  the  directors  of  the  several  companies  in- 
volved", its  legality  remains  to  be  effected  thronuh 
vote  of  the  stockholders.  The  combined  plants  will 
have  a  maximum  daily  capacity  of  350,000  pounds 
of  finished  paper,  while  the  coating  divisions,  now 
the  largest  of  any  coated  paper  concern  in  the  world, 
can  produce  alxmt  ll-'r>,000  ])oiunls  of  coated  stock  in 
twentv-four  hours.       A.    L.    Pratt,    who    has  been  at 


tlie  head  (d'  the  King  Pajier  ('omj)any  ever  since  that 
concern's  inception,  has  been  chosen  president  of  the 
consolidated  company.  Mr.  Pratt  is  widely  known 
in  the  ])ai)er-raaking  field,  being  a  vice-president  of 
the  American  Pulj)  and  Papei'  Association.  A.  L. 
(iilman,  general  manager  of  the  Monarch  Paper  Com- 
pany and  (ieorge  H.  Gerpheide.  secretary  and  man- 
ager of  tile  Bardeeu  Company,  will  be  viee-presi- 
deiii  of  the  Allied  Paper  Mills.  George  S.  Davis,  for 
many  years  secretary  of  the  King  Paper  Company, 
will  be  the  secretary  of  the  new  company.  S.  I!. 
Monroe  has  been  selected  for  the  place  as  treasurer. 
Mr.  Monroe  is  treasurer  of  the  Hawthorne  Paper 
Company  and  the  Mac  Sim  Bar  Paper  Company,  vice- 
l)resident  and  general  manager  of  the  Bardeen  Paper 
Company,  president  of  the  Northern  Michigan  Pulp 
Conii)an\.  and  also  a  director  in  several  other  con- 
cerns, including  the  Proviiudal  Paper  Company  of 
Canada. 

Prominent  in  the  Japanese  Commission  of  business 
iiieu  now  visiting  the  United  States  is  Ginjiro  Fuji- 
hara,  president  of  the  Oji  Pa|)er  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Tokio,  Japan.  Prior  to  his  departure  for  Wush- 
ington,  November  19,  Mr.  Fnjihara  with  his  secre- 
tary, Mr.  Fukukita,  purchasing  manager  of  the  Oji 
Company,  and  H.  B.  Wadsworth,  manager  of  the 
Meishosa  Company,  visited  Albany  and  Schenectady, 
making  an  inspecticm  at  the  same  time  of  some  of 
the  ])a]ier  mills  in  the  vicinity   of  Glens  Falls. 

The  Union  Bag  and  Paper  Corporation  announced 
last  week  the  declaring  of  a  quarterly  ilividend  of  2 
l>er  cent.,  payable  December  15,  1921,  to  holders  of 
record  at  the  close  of  business,  December  5,  1921. 

A  wage  cut  of  approximately  ten  per  cent  was  put 
into  effect  at  the  DePere  plant  of  the  American  Writ- 
ing Paper  Company  last  week.  It  was  the  second 
reduction  since  the  end  of  the  war  and  places  wages 
about  on  the  basis  of  June,  1919.  The  mill  resumed 
operations  recently  after  a  short  period  of  idleness, 
and  has  enough  orders  to  keep  it  going  for  over  a 
month.  Other  mills  in  the  Fox  River  Valley  made 
wage  cuts  several  weeks  ago. 

Twenty-two  former  employes  of  the  Livermore 
V\\\h  plant  of  the  International  Paper  Comi)any  have 
been  found  guilty  of  consjiiracy  to  injure  the  com- 
pany's property.  Justice  John  A.  ^Morril,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  at  Lewiston,  Maine;  who  found  the 
decision  against  the  workers,  also  enjoined  the  paper 
workers,  forbidding  interference  witli  the  company's 
business,  inducing  others  not  to  deal  or  contract  with 
the  compaii.v,  interference  with  free  access  of  the  com- 
pany's employes  to  its  mills,  or  intimidating,  annoy- 
ing (U-  insulting  the  employes  in   any  way. 

l'"(dlowing  a  successful  meeting,  held  at  the  Boston 
('it\  Club  a  week  ago,  the  Xew  England  Paper  Mer- 
chants' Association  elected  the  following  officers  for 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  F.  Beiidel  Tracy,  Fort 
Hill  Paper  Company,  Boston;  vice-president,  Joseph 
I).  Snell.  \'oii  Olker-Snell  Paper  Company,  Boston; 
ii-easurei-.  .Mbert  M.  Eaton,  A.  .M.  Eaton  Paper  Com- 
naiiw  Walt  ham,  Mass.,  secretary.  I-'lo\il  11.  Blackmail. 
D.  F.  IMonroe  Company,  Boston. 
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(Continued  fi-oni  pM^c  IIH")) 
(June,  Ift-l).  l)et;iilp(l  in vestifiiitioii  into  the  accui'Mcy 
of  VVinkicr's  anil  Iliilm's  methods  for  tin; 'analysis  of 
siili)iiite  li(|uor.  The  results  showed  that  both  methods 
are  based  on  correet  conceptions,  that  the  basic  reac- 
tion of  the  sodium  sulphate  does  not  jierceptibly  affect 
the  titration,  and  that  both  methods  jiive  identical  re- 
sults. The  errors  which  occur  must  l)e  attributed  to 
the  analytical  chemist,  his  titration  solutions,  iiis  read- 
ins's,  and,  last  but  not  least,  his  sampling.  Sam|)les 
should  never  be  taken  by  suction;  tlie  acid  should  ;il- 
wavs  be  pressed  up  into  the  pipette. — A.  P.-C 

H-f).  Solution  of  Bleaching  Powder. .  M.  CHAMPION, 
Bull.  Soc.  Chim.  Belg.,  xxix,  24-28  (1920)  ;  J.  Soo.  Chem. 
Ind.,  xl,  4:ilA  (.lune  aO,  1921).  Mixtures  of  bleachin,- 
powder  and  water  containing;  from  1  to  20  percent  of 
the  former  were  shaken  for  tliree  hours,  allowed  to  set- 
tle, and  in  the  clear  supei'iiataut  solution  the  active  ox.v- 
gren,  total  chlorine  and  calcium,  and  the  density  were 
iletermined.  If  the  concentration  exceeds  4  percent 
there  is  a  risk  of  some  of  the  active  ox.vg'en  being  re- 
tained in  the  residual  sludge  fro;u  the  prei)aration. 
The  figures  on  the  whole  show  ralher  higher  |)i-o])or- 
tions  of  calcium  and  total  chlorine  to  active  ox.\-gen  than 
those  required  bv  the  formula  ('I.<'a0(!l. — A.  P.-C. 

K-12.  Fulton  System  of  Drying  Paper.  WILLIAM 
li.  KCLTON,  Technical  Association  Papers,  Series  I\' 
(June,  1921).  The  main  objects  to  be  attained  in  the 
efficient  drying  of  papers  are:  (1)  Rapid  circulation 
of  steam  thi'ough  the  driers;  (2)  rapid  removal  of  the 
air  and  condensate;  (3)  economical  consumjition  of 
steam;  (4)  graduation  of  temperature  on  the  machine. 
The  rate  of  heat  transfer  from  the  steam  to  the  sheet 
through  the  shell  driers  depend  on:  (1)  thickness  of 
the  drier  shell  and  nature  of  the  metal;  (2)  film  of  oil 
and  water  adhering  to  the  innei'  .surface;  (3)  air  con- 
tained in  the  drier;  (4)  rate  of  cii'culation  of  the  steam 
and  condensate.  In  the  Fulton  sy.stem  a  difference  in 
pressure  is  maintained  at  all  times,  between  the  di-iers 
and  return  header,  thereby  causing  a  rapid  flow  of 
steam  through  the  driers  which  carries  the  water  of 
coiulensation  and  the  air  with  it.  The  steam  from  the 
dry  end  of  the  driers  is  passed  through  a  separator  and 
is  then  passed  on  to  the  wet  end  of  the  driers.  At  this 
end  all  the  steam  is  condensed,  and  the  accompanying 
drop  in  pi-essure  causes  rapid  circulation  and  high  velo- 
city through  the  drv  end  of  the  machine.  The  conden- 
sate and  air  are  removed  fi'om  the  driers  of  the  wet  eiui 
b,y  means  of  a  vacuum  pump.  The  Fulton  system  is 
said  to  make  it  possible  for  mills  to  decrease  their  steam 
pressures  44  percent  and  .")2  percent,  also  increasing 
their  production  7.4  to  1')  percent  while  some  mills  are 
said  to  cut  their  steam  pressure  44  percent  and  have 
decreased  their  coal  consumption  25  percejit. — A.  I'.-C. 

K-12.  Ventilation  of  Paper  Machine  Rooms.  W.  11. 
HOWELL,  .Ir.  Technical  Association  Papers,  I\',  40-42 
(June,  1921).  In  the  Lriner  economizer  the  hot  moist 
air  from  the  paper  machine  hood  is  used  to  warm  up 
the  cold  incoming  air,  the  exchange  of  heat  taking 
place  through  coi'rugated  jilates.  Two  auxiliary  coil 
fan  heaters  are  provided  for  taking  care  of  heating  on 
Sunda.vs  and  dui-ing  a  shutdown.  In  an  actual  mill 
test  of  the  apparatu.s,  the  economizer  raised  outdoor 
air  (at  34°  Fahr.  and  practically  100  percent  humidity, 
during  a  wet  snow  storm)  to  107°  Fahr.  in  sufficient 
quantit.\-  for  all  ventilation  purposes,  the  heat  units 
economized  l)eing  e(|uiyalent  to  77  b.h.p.  continuously 
for  twenty-four  houi's,  without  the  use  of  steam.  There 
was  a  coiulensation  of  about  300  gallons  per  hour.     In 


this  parlii-ular  case,  assuming  coal  a1  ."filO  a  ton  as  fired, 
the  net  saving  is  estimated  at  .');26.20  a  da.y.  The  amount 
of  waste  heat  going  through  the  roof  of  paper  machine 
i-ooms  is  about  five  b.h.p.  ])er  ton  of  paper  per  twenty- 
four  hours. 

K-12.  Paper  Mill  Electrification.  STEPHEN  A. 
STALCE,  Technical  Association  Papers,  IV.  1,  30-34 
(June,  1921).  (iencral  tliscussion  of  the  advantages  of 
electrifying  paper  mill.s,  as  regards  laying  out  of  build- 
ings (for  a  new  mill  under  construction),  maintenance 
of  the  e<iuipmeiit,  power  losses,  personal  and  fire  haz- 
ard, paper  machiru'  drive,  heat  balance,  determination 
of  the  load  at  all  times  b.y  means  of  indicating  and  re- 
cording instruments,  pulp  grinder  load  regulator,  pre- 
paration of  electrolytic  bleach  ,and  nse<if  portable  elec- 
tric welding  outfit. — A.  P.-C. 

K-23.  Imitation-Leather  Papers.  P.  JHLLER.  Pape- 
terie,  xliii  (June  1(1,  1921  i.  Practical  notes  on  the 
coating  of  jiaper  for  the  manufacture  of  imitation 
leather.— .^.  P.-C. 

\-4.  Burning  of  Pulverized  Fuel  in  Paper  Mill  Power 
Plants.  LOHK.X  L.  HFUHERI),  M.Iv,  Technical  Asso 
ciation  Papers,  Series  1\'  (June,  1921).  A  general  ex- 
position of  the  advantages  of  u.sing  pulverized  fuel  in 
paper  mill  power  plants,  both  in  new  mills  and  in  old 
mills  al  |)i-esent  opei'ating  with  stokers,  with  estimates 
of  costs  aiul  savings.  The  discussion  which  followed 
the  presentation  of  the  pajjcr  is  also  given. — A.   P.-f". 

X-4.  "Bergeon-Fredet"  Steam  Boiler.  G.  A.  :\l.\ll. 
LET,  Papeterie,  xliii  (June  10,  1921).  A  description 
the  ."),000  li.p.  electric  steam  boilers  recently  installed 
at  the  Fredet  paper  mill  at  Rrignoud  (Lsere.  and  of  its 
methods  of  operation.  It  consii>t.s  of  a  horizontal  shell 
of  .sheet  .steel,  the  size  of  which  is  calculated  from  the 
amount  of  steam  required  and  the  variations  in  the 
loads.  The  electrodes  enter  the  boiler  through  si)eci- 
ally  designed  and  patented  fused  silica  insulators, 
which  make  a  steamtight  connection.  Each  one  of  the 
electrodes  is  in  an  evaporation  chamber  consisting  es- 
sentially of  a  vertical  dome  which  extends  down  into 
the  body  of  the  boiler  some  distance  below  the  electrode 
The  steam  is  drawn  off  from  each  chamber  into  a  com- 
mon line  which  goes  back  into  the  mail  steam  space  of 
the  boiler,  from  which  it  is  drawn  off  in  the  usual  7nan- 
ner  through  a  .separator.  The  pipe  connecting  the  eva- 
poration chambers  to. the  main  steam  space  of  the  boiler, 
from  which  it  is  di-aM-n  off  in  the  usual  manner  through 
a  separator.  The  pipe  connecting  the  evaporation  cham- 
bers to  the  main  steam  space  of  the  boiler  is  fitted  with 
a  valve  by  means  of  which  the  production  of  steam  is 
regulated.  If  the  valve  is  closed  .slightly,  the  pressure 
in  the  evaporation  chambers  is  rai.sed  slightly  and  con- 
sequently the  water  level  in  the  ehamber.s  is  lowered. 
The  degree  of  immersion  is  thereby  decreased,  and  also 
the  production  of  staem.  If  thp  valve  is  shut  off  com- 
pletely the  water  is  driven  eompletel.v  out  of  the  cham- 
bers, and  as  the  electrodes  no  longer  plunge  in  the 
water  all  generation  of  steam  is  stopped. — A.  P.-C. 

\  ti.  Steam  Economy  in  Paper  Mills.  R.  W.  LEE  PER, 
Technical  Association  Papers,  SiM-ies  IV  (June,  1921 L 
Report  of  the  T.A.P.P.I.  Committee  on  Light,  Heat  and 
Power.  Discussion  of  the  economical,  operation  of 
steam  prime  movers  in  paper  mills  according  to  the 
nature  and  arrangement  of  the  prime  movers,  showing 
the  total  annual  cost  of  steam  per  ton  of  daily  produc- 
tion for  various  arangements.  The  discus.sion  which 
followed  the  presentation  of  the  paper  is  al.so  >riveii  — 
A.  P.-C. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Tdi'oiild,  liMh  Xnv.  —  Tlie  hcltcr  tone  ('x;iihit,(>d  lately 
by  the  j)!!!))  and  paper  indu.stry  bas  been  well  main- 
tained durint;'  tlie  past  week.  Several  of  tbe  more 
important  mills  are  rei)orted  to  be  operatinj;  to  full 
capaeity.  Otbers  are  inereasintr  their  oaitput.  Buyinj? 
is  steadily  improvino,  and  it  is  all  to  the  grood,  so  far 
as  stability  is  coneerned,  that  n(me  of  this  is  of  tbe 
speeulative  kind.  Demand  for  most  lines  of  paper  is 
brisk.  Prices  are  .steady,  and  they  arc  at  sneh  a  level 
as  ensures  a  reasonable  ))rofit  on  the  produets  of  tbe 
mills.  That,  with  t.he  assent  of  the  creditors,  a  way 
has  now  been  fonnd  to  keep  the  Riordon  concern  in 
operation  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  is  a  circximstanee  which 
will  seiLsibly  contrilnite  to  the  security  and  stability 
of  tbe  industry  as  a  whole.  As  has  been  jjreviously 
l)ointed  out  in  this  column,  the  pulp  and  paper  industry 
is  one  of  the  most  important  units  of  the  industrial 
fabric  of  Canada.  Had  one  outstanding:  member  of  this 
important  unit  been  suffered  to  collapse  entirely,  the 
effect  on  the  whole  unit  would  ^lave  been  harmful. 
On  the  whole,  the  outlook  may  be  regarded  as  bright. 
Busines.s  is  not  only  better,  but  the  betterment  looks 
likely  to  be  a  permanent  one.  Such  is  the  general  opin- 
ion among  those  prominent  in  the  industry,  with  prac- 
tically no  dissential  voice.  In  every  branch  of  the  in- 
dustry operations  are  expanding,  and  the  character  of 
the  expansion  is  such  as  to  augur  well  for  the  future. 
It  should,  in  fairness,  be  added  that  the  practice  of 
"under-cutting"  on  the  i)art  of  jobbers,  of  which  men- 
tion was  made,  .some  few  weeks  ago,  in  this  column,  is 
now,  by  all  accounts,  far  less  indulged  in  than  it  was 
then.  This  is  all  to  the  good.  In  fact,  looking  in  nearly 
every  direction,  it  seems  as  though  the  clouds  —  and 
some  of  them  pretty  black  ones  —  whiejii  were  overhang- 
ing the  industry  so  recently  have  either  dispersed  or 
are  in  process  of  dispersal. 

PULP. —  The  mechanical  pulp  market  is  more  en- 
couraging, and  the  demand  is  somewhat  better.  Chem- 
ical pulp  is  showing  a  more  decided  improvement,  but 
sellers  are  holding  off  somewhat  for  better  prices  than 
they  can  get  now.  At  jn-esent  i)rices  that  buyers  are 
willing  to  give  (Canadian  mill  and  in  Canadian  funds) 
are  as  follows:  easy  bleaching,  $60  a  ton;  extra  strong, 
$62.50  to  .$65  a  ton;  uew.s  grade,  $55  a  ton.  Tiiere  is 
a  fairly  good  demand  for  kraft  pulp  and  also  for  strong 
bleac^ied.  The  fiews  that  the  Kipawa  plant  of  the  Rior- 
don (Company  is  gradually  increasing  its  output  is  in 
harmony  with  the  better  tone  which  the  pul)>  market 
is  certainly  evincing.  A  certain  stiffening  ii\  prices  is 
regarded  as  probable.  On  t^ie  whole,  the  pulp  outlook, 
while  nothing  to  boa.st  of  as  yet,  is  still  distinctly 
brighter  than  it  has  been  for  some  while. 

NEWSPRINT.  —  The  production  of  newsprint  con- 
tinues to  increase.  Some  mills  have  enough  businesi,' 
on  hand  to  keep  them  employed  at  capacity,  or  near 
capacity,  well  into  the  New  Year.  Exportations  to  the 
United  States  are  increasing  in  size.  The  Dominion 
electicm  campaign  has  contributed,  in  many  ways,  to 
the  livlier  demand  for  newsprint,  and  not  least  by  reas- 
on of  the  fact  that,  owing  to  t^iie  interest  taken  in  it. 


many  of  the  daily  new.si)apers  have  sulwtantially  in- 
creased, in  both  size  and  circulation.  One  big  publisher, 
with  whom  the  writer  was  talking  this  week,  expressed 
himself  as  dissatisfied  with  present  prices,  which,  he 
maintained,  were  still  too  high.  But  the  jjubliiviers' 
view  of  this  question  is  not  apt,  as  a  rule,  to  be  es- 
l)eeially  emprejudiced.  Most  of  them  have  doubled  the 
price  of  their  own  publications  of  late  years,  but  seem 
to  expect  to  be  able  to  i)uy  news])rint  at  something  like 
l)re-war  prices.  There  are  jiews])a))ers  in  Toronto  which 
are  literall.v  coining  money  just  now.  The  volume  of 
newspaper  advertising  is  good  for  this  fall  .sea.son,  and 
if  any  of  them  is  not  making  money  the  fault  mast  be 
with  its  methods.  A  large  concern  has  announced,  it 
is  said,  a  jirice  of  $75  per  ton  for  .Tanuarv — JIarcli. 

BOOK  AND  WRITI.XC  PAPERS.  —  t/ic  demand  for 
hook  and  writing  papers  is  lively  and  plants  are  run- 
ning full  time.  This  is  satisfactory  in  a  wide  and  gen. 
eral  sense,  inasmuch  as  it  indicates  that  retail  commer- 
cial conditions  are  improving. 

FINE  PAPERS.  —  A  more  optimistic  tone  prevail.s 
with  regard  to  fine  papers.  BiLsiness  is  picking  up, 
and  indications  for  the  future  are  favorable.  But  the 
improvement  in  this  line  is  not  so  marked  as  in  .some 
others  —  a  circumstance  which  is  natural  enough  in 
respect  of  a  commodity  which  is  less  an  es.sential  than 
are  some  other  lines  of  papers. 

WRAPPINCt  PAPERS. —  The  demand  for  practi- 
cally all  kind.s  of  wrapping  papers  is  good,  and  will 
certaiidy  get  more  active  as  Christmas  approaches.  In- 
deed, from  now  on,  business  in  tjiese  lines  will  be  as 
brisk  as  can  be.  Talking  with  the  representative  of  a 
large  kraft  mill,  the  writer  was  informed  that  the  de- 
mand for  kraft  was  excellent  and  that  prospects  are. 
in  every  way,  juost  encouraging.  Sales  have  recently 
been  effected  of  some  large  quantities  of  kraft,  anil 
production    is  beinsr  speeded  up.  ' 

TOILETS  A.\n  TISSUES.  — Toilet  and  tissue  mills 
are  running  full  time.  The  demand  f(U-  both  is  good 
and  the  outlook  satisfactory. 

BOARD.  —  The  improved  demand  f()r  nearly  all 
kinds  of  boai-d  continues.  Plants  are  busy  and  prospects 
look  good.  This  is  particularl.v  gratifying  as,  for  a 
long  period,  binird  mills  w<"re  verv  markedlv  inactive. 

RAGS  AND  WASTE  PAPERS.  —  As  h<i.s  been  noted 
recently,  the  rag  and  waste  paper  trade  is  now  quite 
active.  Complaint  is  heard  to  the  effect  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  obtain  stocks.  The  plaintive  appeal  of  the  rag 
collector  is  now  being  heard  with  a  good  deal  more 
fi-equeney  on  the  Toronto  streets.  The  demand  for 
waste  paper  is  far  brisker  than  was  the  case  a  few  weeks 
ago,  and,  as  a  consequence,  prices  in  some  lines  have 
gone  up.  Haid  white  shavings  seem  to  be  most  in 
demand. 


NEW   YORK   MARKETS. 

New  York,  Xovend)er  19. —  (.Special  Correspondence) 
— Trading  in  paper  of  most  grades  has  slowed  up 
somewhat  this  week  in  New  York.  The  market  as  a 
whole  displays  no  important  change,  but  rejiorts  from 
i-epresentative   merchants  and  mill  agents  in   ttiis  eit.v 
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have  been  that  buyiii<i-  bas  been  of  smaller  volume 
than  iji  quite  a  wliile,  this  being-  due,  it  is  f)ointe(l  out, 
to  a  combination  of  cii-euuistanees.  On^  reason  for  the 
quieter  position  of  the  market  is,  that  recent  fairly 
heavy  purchases  have  put  consumers  in  a  way  where 
they  have  requirements  supplied  for  a  time,  and  there- 
fore, are  not  obliged  to  continue  buying  in  the  same 
ratio,  that  has  lately  marked  their  operations.  An- 
other reason  is  that  a  good  many  consuming  industi-ies 
have  experienced  a  slowing  down  of  activity  in  their 
own  products,  thusl  reducing  the  need  for  paper. 
Nevertheless  there  is,  in  the  aggregate,  a  compara- 
tively good  business  current  in  paper  of  all  kinds. 
Demand  in  many  cases  may  lack  the  snap  tliat  chai'ac- 
terized  it  up  to  a  few  days  ago,  yet  buyers  on  thp 
whole  continue  to  operate  in  sufficient  number  and 
in  large  enough  volunu'  to  give  the  paper  market  a 
fairly  lively  appearance. 

There  seems  no  question  that  manufacturers  and 
merchants  in  all  parts  of  the  States  and  producing 
and  handling  all  manner  of  articles  are  endeavoring 
to  reduce  stocks  of  both  finished  and  raw  materials  to 
as  low  a  point  as  they  can  for  the  approaching  inven- 
tory-taking at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  probabili- 
ties are  that  most  concei'ns  will  show  in  their  annual 
reports  that  the  year  1921  was  far  from  a  favoi-abic 
year,  and  that  with  a  view  of  making  reports  as 
attractive  as  possible,  stocks  will  be  worked  down  to 
a  minimum  between  now  and  the  time  to  compile  in- 
ventories. This  will  undoubtedly  i-esult  in  a  slowing 
u|)  process  in  many  lines  of  biisiness;  in  fact,  man\' 
attribute  the  quieter  demand  for  pajier  during  tlie 
jiast  few  days  largely  to  this  factor.  On  the  other 
hand,  opinion  is  common  that  as  soon  as  the  old  ,vear 
passes  out  and  inventories  have  been  figured  that 
demand  for  various  commodities  will  materially  in- 
crease almost  at  once,  especially  since  stocks  of  raw 
and  finished  goods  will  have  l)een  brought  down  low, 
thus  making  for  a  period  of  .brisk  business  activity. 
Everyone  in  the  paper  trade  is  decidedly  confident 
about  the  outlook,  and  many  predictions  are  openly 
made  that  January  will  witness  a  sharp  revival  in  the 
industry,  from  the  gatherer  of  raw  matei'ial  of  which 
]>aper  is  nunnifactured  to  tb(>  jobber  who  distributes 
the  products  of  the  mills. 

The  newsprint  trade  contiuucs  to  lie  one  of  the 
high  spots  in  the  industry  at  present.  There  is  a  con- 
sistently good  denuuid  for  print  ])aper.  aiul  proof  is 
iH)t  wanting  that  most  of  the  supply  moving  from 
mills  to  publishers  is  going  direct  into  consumption. 
The  consumption  of  newsprint  is  steadily  mounting. 
As  the  Christmas  holidays  draw  nearer,  department 
store  and  other  retail  advertising  in  the  daily  news- 
papers is  increasing  rapidl.\.  and  publishers  conse- 
quently are  using  more  stock  to  jn'int  on.  Prices 
are  steady  to  firm,  witii  spot  lots  of  standard  news- 
print in  rolls  selling  at  around  4.2r)  cents,  with  )iow 
and  then  a  sale  reported  at  higher  than  this  figure. 

A  report  issued  this  week  states  that  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  (^impany  is  steadily  increasing  its  )>ro- 
duetion  of  newsprint  and  that  it  is  now  turning  out 
SOO  tons  of  ]iaper  daily  -t wo-tbii'ds  of  the  comininy's 
normal  output  .  Plans  call  for  more  mills  going  into 
operation  this  month,  fand  present  iiulications  are 
that  by  the  en<l  of  l^''*'  year  capacity  operations  will 
be  attained.  Relief  lliat  newsprint  prices,  now  $80 
a  ton  on  contract,  will  go  lower  next  year,  is  not  war- 
ranted, say  LP.  officials.  Even  with  wages  reduced 
lliis  year  on  an  average  of  17  ]H'r  cent,  the  TP-  is  said 


to  be  paying  double  the  scale  in  effect  in  1915,  while 
coal,  fuel,  oil,  and  other  supplies  entering  into  the 
maiuifacture  of  paper  are  up  on  an  average  of  50 
per  cent.  Moreover,  it  is  pointed  out,  newsprint  mills 
are  now  making  paper  of  wood  bought  a  year  or  two 
ago  at  high  prices.  With  many  of  the  large  paper 
comi)aiiies  out  of  the  market,  pulpwood  has  slumped 
for  a  time,  but  it  is  held  that  it  is  bound  to  go  up  next 
year,  in  view  of  the  curtailment  of  cutting.  It  is 
maintained  that  no  great  supplies  of  wood  which 
would  permit  lower  paper  prices  are  available  at  the 
l)re.sent  price  of  around  $17  a  cord. 

Newsjjrint  consumption  in  the  United  States  is  es- 
timated now  to  be  on  a  par  with  that  a  year  ago. 
For  the  year,  consumption  based  on  figures  for  the 
nine  ituinths  to  September  30  last  will  show  a  decline 
of  only  four  per  cent  from  that  of  1920,  a  record 
eualcd  by  few  industries  in  this  country. 

There  has  been  a  softening  of  prices  on  plain  box 
boards.  Some  mills  are  reported  to  have  sufficient 
orders  on  file  to  absorb  their  entire  production  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  November,  but  others  are  look- 
ing for  business,  which,  coupled  with  a  slowing  up 
of  demand  from  box  manufacturers,  has  made"  for 
an  easier  price  tone.  Plain  chip  board  is  selling  in 
.\ew  York  at  $85  a  ton  f.o.b.  this  city,  which  means 
mills  situated  adjacent  to  this  city  are  not  realizing 
much  more  than  $31  to  $32  per  ton  on  chip  board. 
News  board  is  quoted  at  $37.50  f.o.b.  new  York.  On 
rhe  other  hand,  folding  box  boards  and  boards  for 
corrugating  are  in  good  demand  and  firm  in  price, 
with  ((Udtations  of  mills  showing  an  advancing  ten- 
dcnc.v. 

(iHOrNI)  WOOD: — Higher  prices  have  been  paid 
for  ground  wood  this  week.  Sales  of  imported 
spi-uce  ground  wood  on  the  spot  in  New  York  have 
l)een  made  at  $34  a  ton,  ex  the  dock,  and  importers 
are  reported  holding  for  at  least  this  figure  on  addi- 
tional lots  of  s])ot  pulp.  Quotations  from  primary 
sources  in  Eui-ope  on  ground  wood  for  .shipment  range 
around  $37  to  $38,  indicating  that  prices  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  have  sharply  risen,  thus  making 
sellers  here  strong  in  their  attitude  regarding  prices. 
Domestic  groiind  wood  contiinies  to  sell  at  an  average 
of  between  $30  and  $32  per  ton  f.o.b.  grinding  plants, 
with  a  fairly  steady  business  noted.  Reports  gen- 
erall.\-  aver  that  there  are  few  large  lots  of  ground 
wood  held  in  stcx'k,  and  the  technical  position  of  the 
niai-ket   is  inimistakably  firm. 

(UlEJIICAL  PULP:— Chemical  wood  pulp  holds 
steady  in  price  and  there  is  a  moderate  business  cur- 
rent. Paper  manufacturers  are  buying  cautiously, 
mostly  limiting  orders  to  supplies  directly  required, 
but  i)roducers  and  importers  are  obtaining  enough 
business  to  make  them  firm  respecting  quotations. 
Kleached  sulphite  shows  an  advancing  trend,  and  is 
likel.v  to  rise  steadily  until  December  1,  when  the  new 
contract  basis  of  5.25  cents  becomes  effective.  Around 
4.25  to  4.50  cents  at  pulp  mills  is  the  range  of  prices 
on  No.  1  bleached  at  present.  Ea.sy  bleaching  also  is 
on  the  rise,  with  sellers  as  a  rule  a-sking  3.50  cents 
or  higher.  Kraft  jnilp  is  meeting  a  good  demand  and 
is  holding  well  in  price  at  2.75  to  3  cents  a  pound  at 
pulj)  mills  on  No.  1  domestic  kraft.  and  between  2.65 
and  2.90  cents  on  Scandinavian  kraft.  with  some  sales 
of  extra  fine  quality  foreign  kraft  reported  up  to  3 
cents. 

RAGS: — Papermaking  rags  are  in  less  demand  than 
in   sometime,   and   prices  are   moving  lower  on    many 
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tirades.  HcioL'iiijt;'  stock  is  especially  easy,  and  sales 
uf  No.  2  satinets  to  felt  paper  iiiiiis  have  l)(ieii  i-eporlcd 
this  week  at  95  cents  per  luuidred  pounds,  f.o.b.  New 
Vork,  M'hereas  these  same  rafrs  only  a  few  days  ago 
I'l'eely  brought  1.25  cents.  Foreign  dark  cottons  for 
roofing  mill  purposes  have  sold  at  1.10  cents,  ex  the 
dock  New  ^'ol■k.  Old  while  rags  are  available  at 
slight  reductions  in  price,  ami  dealers  are  beginning 
to  ease  up  in  their  demands  for  high  prices  on  new 
cuttings.  Xo.  1  wiiite  sliirt  cuttings  are  reported 
offered  to  mills  at  10.50  cents  a  pound  New  York  and 
less,  and  l)u.\ers  are  succeeding  in  obtaining  conces- 
sions on  most  other  kinds  of  new  rags.  Old  thirds 
and  blues  are  quoted  in  New  York  at  from  1.75  to  2 
cents  a  pound  on  repacked  stock,  and  at  around  1.40 
cents  on  miscellaneous  packing. 

PAPPni  8T0CK : — Prices  on  paper  stock  have 
changed  so  often  and  in  such  measure  this  week  that 
the  best  way  to  outliiu'  the  situation  is  by  giving  a  list 
of  grades  with  ruling  quotations.  Dealers  in  New 
^'oI■k  are  at  pi-esent  offering  supplies  to  paper  ami 
hoard  mills  at  approximately  these  figures:  No.  1 
hard  white  shavings,  3.50  cents  per  pound,  f.o.b.  this 
city;  No.  1  soft  white  shavings,  2.90  to  3  cents;  old 
No.  1  kraft  ])aper,  1.90  cents;  white  news  cuttings, 
1.70  cents;  old  flat  books  and  magazines,  1.25  cents; 
I'olded  newspapers,  60  cents  a  hundred  pounds;  No. 
1  mixed  ])apers,  40  cents;  ledgers  and  writings,  1.70 
cents,  and  No.  1  old  manilas,  95  cents.  All  of  these 
prices  denote  declines.  Flat  stock  especially  has  been 
weak,  and  mills  in  I  he  Middle  West  are  reported  bid- 
ding onl\-  arouml  a  cent  per  pound  New  York  for 
lieav.v  books  and  magazines.  Newspapers  and  mixed 
pajicrs  also  have  dropped  off  considerabiv  in   value. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING:— Old  manila  rope  is 
at  least  one  grade  of  paper-nuiking  material  which  is 
holding  steady  in  price.  Dealers  report  sales  to  mills 
at  close  to  5  cents  a  pound  at  shipping  points,  with 
some  few  cases  cited  where  5  cents  has  actually  been 
received.  Old  bagging  is  in  dull  demand  at  easy 
prii'cs. 


DIAMOND   STATE   FIBRE   COMPANY   OF 

CANADA,   LIMITED,   CELEBRATE   SECOND 

BIRTHDAY. 


Two  years  ago  on  November  7,  1919,  the  Diamond 
State  Fibre  Company  of  Canada,  Limited,  started  busi- 
ness in  (Canada  at  455  West  King  Street,  Toronto. 
The  rapid  growth  of  the  business  from  its  inception 
soon  necessitated  inoving  and  more  commodious  quar- 
ters .were  located  at  235  Carlaw  Avenue, 

Jlere,  with  thoroughly  up-to-date  manufacturing, 
office  and  shiiiping  facilities  they  are  in  a  ])osition  to 
execute  and  deliver  all  orders  efficiently  and  promptl.v. 

In  the  showrooms  there  is  a  wonderfully  comprehen- 
sive collection  of  Diamond  Fibre  products  which  de- 
monstrate to  prospective  bu.x^ers  the  many  purposes 
for  which  Fibre  can  be  used. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  fibre,  bo+li  as  raw  material 
and  in  the  shape  of  manufactured  products  is  becom- 
ing more  and  moi'e  popular  in  the  electrical,  auto- 
motive, textile,  railway  and  industrial  manufacturing 
field  and  it  is  gratif.ving  to  find  a  \dung  Canadian 
Company  taking  so  prominent  a  ]iart  in  suiipl.\ing 
this   ("ver-inei-easing  demand. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  TRADE   OF   CANADA   FOR 
SEPTEMBER,  1921. 

The  summary  of  the  trade  of  Canada  for  September 
of  this  .veai-  shows  tliat,  as  represented  in  dollars,  im- 
|)orts  for  consumption  were  valued  at  .$5!).721,602,  as 
against  still5.121 ,588  in  September,  1920,  and  $85,506,- 
012  in  Septend)er,  1919.  The  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  were  cut  by  more  than  half  as  compared 
with  the  corresixniding  month  last  year  (i|>9,135,316 
as  against  •$19,646,468),  and  those  from  the  United 
States  by  nearly  one-half  (.$41,402,646  as  against  $81,- 
166,429).  The  exports  of  Canadian  produce  for  the 
month  were  valued  at  -$58,263,182,  as  against  $94,389.- 
685  in  1920.  The  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  show 
ail  increase  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
last  year:  $27,426,967  as  against  $26,267,849;  those  to 
the  TTnited  States  show  a  great  falling  off,  $21,757,855 
as  against  .$48,176,049  in  September,  1920.  Imports  for 
the  twelve  months  ending  Sejjtember,  1921,  were 
valued  at  $905,878,556.  a.s  again.st  .$1,325,779,894  in  the 
twelve  months  ending  September,  1920,  and  exports  at 
$976,060,660  as  against  $1,208,919,175.  The  month's 
I'eturns  show  an  unfavorable  balance  of  ti'ade  of  $1,- 
458,420,  but  for  the  twelve  months  ending  September 
the  balance  of  trMde  is  favondde  by  $70,182,604.— 
Weekly   Hulletin. 


THE    USE    OF    WATERPROOF    FIBRE    IN    CON- 
NECTION  WITH    PUMP    VALVES. 


In  Oil  Refineries,  Oil  Well  Plants,  Pul]i  and  Paper 
Mills  and  other  large  industrial  concerns,  where  Puni]) 
Valves  are  extensively  used,  the  old  st.vle  Pump  Valve 
Discs  are  gradually  being  discai-ded  in  favor  of  those 
manufactured  fi'om  Coiulensite  Celoron.  Being  a 
v\dcanize(l  fabric  nuiterial,  water  and  oil  proof,  of  a 
dense  mechanical  structui-e,  tough,  fibrous  and  non- 
iibsorbing,  it  is  far  superior  to  an.\'  other  material  for 
this  particular  purpose.  The  discs  are  generally  about 
four  inches  in  diameter,  with  lathe  turned  edge.  Vi;- 
inch  or  ■'Vs-inch  thick,  with  a  drilled  hole  25-32-inches 
or  thereabouts.  This  is  just  oiu'  more  inslam-e  where 
Diamond  Fibre  is  ousting  precedent  and  taking  its 
logical  1)1  ace  in  the  manufacturing  field. 


FOOLS  AND  FOREST  FIRES. 


About  the  only  advantage  in  losing  an  arm  is  that 
vou  can't  smash  your  thumb  when  driving  a  nail. 


Tommy  and  Tony  were  two  pretty  pets; 

Tlie.v  w.Mit  to  the  woods  and  the.v  smoked  cigarettes. 

They   tossed   matches  here,  and   they  tossed  the  stnbs 

there. 
Till  sutldc:nly  wicked  fbuncs  filled  all   the  air. 
These  flames  burned   the   forest;  they  burned   u])  the 

crops ; 
They  burnied  up  the  homes  and  the  factories  and  shops. 
They   burned    \ip    the    chui-ch.   both    the   nave   ami   the 

steeple  ; 
They  burned  u|)  the  village,  and  alas!    many  i)eople. 
Now  when  .vou  go  into  th?  forest  sluules,  cool. 
Don't,  as  Tommy  or  Tony,  act  like  a  fool. 
Don't  l)e  careless  with  fire,  don't  toss  cigarettes. 
Then  the  forest  won't  burn  and  .vou '11  have  no  regrets. 
As  for  Tomn\y  and  Ton.v.  they'd  eseai)ed  once  before. 
.\nd  carelessly  thought  they  could  do  it  some  more; 
But   f(uind,  to  their  sorrow,  public  feeling  had  risen. 
So.  now  thev  are  spending  six  months  in  a  prison. 

-TAMES  LAWLER. 
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SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose  Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising    all    and    every    Sulphite.    Sulphate     and     Kraft     pulp     mill     in     Finland      Manu 
anrStpUr""^  ''^'"    °'   ''^^^'^'    ^'   '"'•^^^^^^   ^"''^''"-    ^-^   Bleacht:ilpt; 

—ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingfors,  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foreniost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  m  Fmland.  makers  of  var- 
lous  kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown   and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 
Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to   our  qualities  and  pricwl 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Companv.  Inc 


NEW  YORK  OFFICE 
18  East  41st  Street. 

Telephone  :  Murray  Hill  4246-47 


CHICAGO  OFFICE: 
1932  Conway  Building. 


,-,_-,,„,^  telephone:  Main  1770-71. 

INQUIRIES  SOLICITED  : 


1202  (e^ 
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SAVE  OUR  FORESTS. 

Tf  yoii  leel  that  we  have  inleiested  you  in  paper- 
making,  now  one  of  our  f?reat  national  industries,  will 
you  do  sometliins  for  C'anada  M^hen  you  get  back 
home?  Rememlier  that  perhaps  the  greatest  asset  this 
country  possesses  in  its  international  trade  is  having 
its  life  seriously  jeopardized  by  something  which 
foresight  and  better  organization  will  prevent.  We 
refer  to  the  disasti'ous  effects  on  our  national  timber 
wealth  of  forest  fire  and  timber  bug.  Every  year 
these  two  national  dangers  destroy  sufficient  good 
timber  to  keep  ten  mills  such  as  the  one  you  have 
seen  to-day  in  operation  for  a  full  year.  The  awaken- 
ing of  public  interest  in  this  grave  danger  is  a  vital 
necessity  and  we  ask  you  to  use  your  influence  in  what- 
ever way  you  can  to  have  the  present  condition  of 
affairs  remedied.  Each  province  is  responsible  for 
the  preservation  of  its  own  timber  wealth. — Prom  the 
program  of  the  visit  of  the  Ontario  Educational  Assoc- 
iation at  Iroquois  Falls,  August  20. 


AN  IDEAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH. 

Too  much  emphasis  has  also  been  placed  upon  the 
fact  that  the  child's  school  lunch  should  be  hot. 

There  is  no  necessity,  from  a  physiological  or  nutri- 
tive point  of  view,  to  take  into  the  stomach  any  food 
that  is  warmcn  than  the  stomach  itself. 

The  principal  points  are  that  the  food  should  be 
nutritious  and  simple,  and  that  it  should  be  eaten  slow- 
ly and  well  masticated. 

The  ideal  school  lunch  is  a  sandwich  made  of  graham 
bread  spread  with  good  pure  fresh  butter,  and  eaten 
with  a  cup  of  milk.  Nothing  better  in  the  way  of  a 
luncheon  can  be  supplied. 

If  instead  of  butter  a  little  cold  roast  beef,  lamb,  or 
mutton  is  substituted,  the  child  has  all  the  meat  he 
needs  during  tlie  day. 

If  I  were  left  to  prescribe  a  school  luncheon,  it  would 
be  a  whole  wheat  sandwich  buttered,  a  cup  of  milk,  and 
an  apple.  I  would  not  bother  about  the  temperature, 
except  that  the  milk  .should  not  be  ice  cold. — Dr.  H.  W. 
Wiley  in  "The  League  for  Longer  Life." 


PAPER  SHIPMENTS  INCREASE. 

Shipments  of  newsprint  for  the  United  States  and 
Canada  exceeded  production  by  8,521  tons.  Shipments 
were  16  per  cent,  more  than  in  September,  and  pro- 
duction 9  per  cent  more.  Surplus  stocks  are  equal  to 
about   four  davs'  nuixiinuin    iirodnction. 


PURE    GRIT. 

In  the  Street  of  Life,  walking  in  the  darkne.ss  of  the 
shadow,  hungry  old  Satan  was  out  hunting  with  his 
dogs,  the  little  imps  of  luiman  weakness. 

A  man  came  walking  llirough  Life's  street. 

Satan  said  to  the  little  devil  Mith  a  bitter  face,  "Go 
get  him  for  me."' 

Quickly  the  imp  crossed  the  street;  silently  and 
lightly  hopped  to  the  man's  shoulder.  Close  in  his  ear 
he  whispei-ed : 

"You  are  discouraged." 

"No,"  said  the  man,  "I  am  not  discouraged." 

"You  are  discouraged." 

The  man  i-eplied  this  time,  "I  do  not  think  I  am." 

Louder  and  more  decidedly  the  little  imp  said  again  : 
"I  tell  you,  you  are  discouraged." 

The  man  dropped  his  head  and  replied,  "Well,  I 
suppose  I  am." 

The  imp  hopped  back  to  Satan,  and  said  proudly. 
"I  got  him;  he  is  discouraged." 

Another  man  passed.  Again  old  Satan  said:  "Get 
him  for  me." 

The  proud  little  demon  of  discouragement  repeated 
his  tactics. 

The  first  time  that  he  said,  "You  are  discouraged," 
the  man  replied  emphatically,  "No!" 

The  second  time,  the  man  replied,  "I  tell  you  I  am 
not  discouraged." 

The  third  time  he  said:  "I  am  not  discouraged. 
You  lie!" 

The  man  walked  down  the  street,  his  head  up, 
going  toward  the  light. 

The  imp  of  discouragement  returned  to  his  master, 
crestfallen. 

"I  couldn't  get  him.  Three  times  I  told  him  he  was 
discouraged.  The  third  time  he  called  me  a  liar,  and 
tliat  discouraged  me."- — From  Editorial  in  former 
Chicago  Examiner. 


It  sometimes  takes  courage    to    insist  that  you  are 
right,  but  a  lot  more  to  admit  that  you  are  wrong. 


Wisdom  is  ofttimes  nearer  when  we  stoop  than  when 
we  soar. 


Our  influeiu'c  depends,  not  so  much  upon  what  we 
know,  or  even  upoji  what  we  do,  as  upon  what  we  are. 

CHEMIST  wanted  to  take  cliarge  of  control  work  for 
Sulphite  ]\lill.  Must  be  well  educated  and  have  good 
experience.  Apply  stating  salary  wanted,  education 
and  experience.     Apply  Box  452  Pulp  &  Paper  Mag- 

agine.  Onrdenvale.  Que. 
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Allen  "Open"  and  "Enclosed"  Engines 


Allen  "Open"  and  "Enclosed" 
engines  are  British  built  and  em- 
body all  the  best  elements  of  en- 
gineering practice.  They  repre- 
sent 40  years  of  experience  in  the 
design,  manufacture  and  applica- 
tion of  these  classes  of  engines. 

Their  advantages  comprise  auto- 
matic lubrication,  simplicity,  silent 
running,  minimum  of  attention, 
durability,  accessibility,  efficient 
governing,    compactness,     main- 


tained efficiency,  low  cost,  \o-w 
running  expense,  low  steam  con- 
sumption, suitability  for  super- 
heated steam,  and  interchange- 
ability  of  pans. 

These  engines  are  eminently  suit- 
able for  all  purposes  where  direct, 
rope,  belt  or  gear  driving  is  re- 
quired. 

Our  nearest  branch  will  be  glad 
to  send  detailed  specifications. 


The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Limited 

"  Canada's  Departmental  House  for  Mechanical  Goods" 

Edmonton 
Vancouver 
Victoria 


St.  Jolin 

Ottawa 

Windsor 

Regina 

Quebec 

Toronto 

Fort  William 

Saskatoon 

Montreal 

Hamilton 

Winnipeg 

Calgary 

SOUTH  OF  THIS  LINE  ARE  THE  STRATA  OF   PLEISTOCENE 
AGE  IN  WHICH  LIE  THE  KNOWN  SULPHUR  DEPOSITS 
OF  TEXAS  AND  LOUISIANA. 


T   E 


TEXAS   GULF   SULPHUR   COMPANY 

Generil  Offices  :  41  East  42nd  St.,  New  York  City. 
Sulphur  Deposit  and  Plant  : 
Gulf,   Matagorda   County,  Texas. 
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EDITORIAL 


J'OLLJA'U  NEXT  TIESDAY. 
By  the  Associate  Editor. 

Next  Tuesday,  the  electorate  of  Canada  at  I  he  polls 
will  choose  Canada's  new  House  of  ('(iiiiininis.  The 
electoral  campaign  has  hceii  a  jirdtracted  one.  And 
whether  this,  in  itself,  is  lo  lie  iTgarded  as  a  good  or  an 
ill,  it  has,  at  all  events,  allowed  ample  time  for  the  i)uli- 
lic  discussion  of  all  matters,  whether  mainly  relevant, 
or  mainly  irrelevant,  which  can,  in  any  sense,  be  re- 
frarded  as  issues  in  the  contest. 

Two  circumstances  liave  coniliincd  to  render  the  cam- 
paign, whicli  is  now  so  near  is  end,  one  of  exceptional 
interest  and  cnmiilexity,  in  the  matter  of  its  conduct,  und 
of  exceptional  inu'Ci-tninty  in  its  outcome  fi-oin  llic  stand- 
point of  the  political  prophets. 

For  one  thing,  foi'  the  firs:  time  in  llic  history  of 
('anada,  the  women  of  the  whole  Doniinion  will  be  en- 
titled, next  Tuesday,  to  exercise  the  franclii.se.  There 
has  been  no  tendoicy  in  the  direction  of  the  organization 
of  any  "Women's  Party"  as  a  distinct  and  sepai'ate 
political  element  among  the  electoi-ate.  And  (in  our 
view,  at  any  rate)  any  such  tendency  would  have  been, 
on  almost  every  grouiul,  a  matter  for  apprehension 
rather  than  for  gratification.  But  yet  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  a  new,  aiui  a  xn-y  numerous,  cla.ss,  such  as  the 
women  of  ("anada  constitute,  and  a  class,  moreover, 
which,  in  many  respec*s,  unquestionably  possesses  a  cer- 
tain solidarity  of  interest,  means,  and  must  necessarily 
mean,  a  novel  contribution  to  the  political  institutions 
of  the  country.  We  believe  that  it  will  mean  a  coidri- 
bution  which  will  prove  a  source  of  substan'ial  strength 
to  the  service  of  the  State.  Henceforward,  the  direct 
influence  of  the  wonuiii  of  Canada  or  our  i)ublic  and 
l)olitical  life  will  be  huge,  and.  in  the  main,  wc  are  sure 
that  it  will  be  wholesome. 

Kor  another  thing  —  and  also  for  the  fii-st  time  in 
the  history  of  Canada  —  three  parties,  each  with  a  jilat- 
foi'm,  an  organization,  and  an  accredited  leader  of  its 
own,  are  contestants  for  i)laee  ami  power.  It  is  this 
fact  which  tempts  the  jiolitical  prophet  to  desjiair.  The 
Liberals  expect  to  draw  their  nniin  strength  fi-om  Que- 
bec and  the  Maritime  Provinces.  With  etpial  certainty, 
and  with  no  less  reason,  the  Progressives  look  to  make 
almost  a  clean  sweep  in  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and' 
Alberta.  The  Government  expects  to  make  nearly  a 
clean-up  in  British  ('oliniiluM.  but  pins  its  hopes  mainly 
to  Oida:io.  It  is  in  the  last-named  Province — the  Pro- 
vince which  sends  to  the  Dominion  House  of  Commons 
pretty  well  thrce-seventjhs  of  its  total  membership — thai 
the  forthcoming  election  will  be  decided. 

We  are  not  anxious  to  enter  the  ranks  of  the  political 


l)roi)hets.  But  the  concensus  of  opinion,  among  those 
who  should  be  best  qualified  for  that  honorable  com- 
pany, .seems  to  be  that  no  one  party  is  likely  to  secure 
a  clear  majority  over  the  othei-  two  parties,  but  that,  in 
the  unlikely  event  of  that  happening  —  and,  after  all, 
in  ])olitics  it  is  always  only  uncertainty  that  is  certain — 
the  Liberal  party  must  be  considered  the  only  one  which 
could,  even  concci\ably,  do  so.  Supposing  that  no  one 
part\-  could  secure  a  bare  majority  over  the  other  two, 
then  it  seems  i)i-obable  that  either  a  coalition,  or  a  more 
or  less  foi-nuil  alliance  between  two  parties,  or  between 
one  party  and  a  section  of  another  party,  would  result. 
Thcic  are  those  who  predict  that  cither  a  coalition, 
oi-  an  alliance,  between  the  Libcials  and  the  Progressives 
will  be  the  inevitable  result  of  the  election.  On  the 
whole,  ;liat  is  what  appears  most  likely  to  come  about. 
A  coalition  would  mean  that  the  two  parties  would  share 
the  "sweets"  — -  and  the  resjionsibilities  —  of  office.  An 
alliance,  on  the  other  hand,  would  mean  that  only  one  of 
the  two  would  take  office,  but  that  it  would  depend  for 
its  continuanct^  therein  <in  the  support  of  the  other  in 
Pariiaiiienl.  and  would,  as  a  con.sequence,  have  to  shape 
its  political  cdur.si'  in  ihe  lio-ht  of  such  conditions. 

On  the  o'hei'  hand,  those  are  to  be  fouiul  who  aver 
that  Ml'.  Meighen  and  his  colleagues  will  remain  in  of- 
fice after  the  election  (however  it  may  result)  and  will 
form  either  a  coalition,  or  an  alliance,  reciuisite  to  en- 
sure ihcm  a  Parliamentary  majority  with  that  section 
of  the  Liberal  party  which  ai)|)roximates  the  more  nearly 
to  their  tariff  views.  In  this  connection,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that,  however,  badly  the  election  may  go 
against  him,  Mr.  .Meighen,  after  it  as  before  it,  will  still 
be  Premier  of  Canada,  and  he  cannot  be  constitutionally 
com])elled  to  tender  his  resignation  of  that  office  to  the 
Governor  General,  until  he  anil  his  Government  are  dis- 
placed by  an  adverse  vote  in  Pai-liament  itself.  If.  in  a 
hopeless  minority,  after  the  apjjcal  to  the  country,  and 
if  no  prospect  of  a  coali'ion  or  working  Parliamentary 
alliance  offers,  he  would,  however,  most  likely  resign 
without  waiting  for  sm-h  an  adverse  vote  in  Parliament. 
Hut  the  fact  that  he  will  .still  be  in  office  after  the  elec- 
tion undoubtedly  gives  him,  on  tihe  morrow  of  the  elec- 
tion a  certain  tactical  advantage  which  mav,  or  ma,\-  not, 
be  tui-neil  to  practical  account. 

So  far  as  the  tariff,  which  is  the  prin<'ipal  issue  in  the 
election  to  be  held  next  Tuesday  is  concerned,  we  take  it 
that.  si)eaking  generally,  the  view  of  those  concerned  in 
the  indj)  and  paper  industry  is  that  the  present  tariff. 
so  far  as  it  affects  products  of  the  kind  that  they  .them- 
selves manufacture,  is  not  far  wrong.  The.\-  do  not  want 
to  see  the  barriers  lowered.     And  not  unnatnrallv.     The 
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(':iii;i(li;iii  |inl|i  ,'iii(l  piipcr  iudiistiy,  Ifit-atcd  in  a  country 
so  vast  ill  cxli'iit,  and,  coiiiparat  ivcly  speaking,  so  sjjarse- 
ly  popwlalcd,  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  competition  with 
I  hat  iiidiis!  ry  in  tiie  United  States,  with  its  ^ige  dom- 
estic market  which,  i)y  its  immense  volume  of  trade,  and 
its  greatei'  vai-iety  of  conditions,  renders  the  process  of 
production  h'ss  expensive  than  it  is  here.  The  tariff 
which  the  Canadian  pulp  and  paper  industry  needs  is 
a  tariff  of  sucli  a  nature  as,  in  effect,  to  rectify  this 
eoiidition,  and  to  enable  Canadian  mills  to  secure  all  the 
Canadian  l)usiness  they  are  prepared  to  handle.  That  is 
.just  al)ont  what  tile  present  tariff  does,  and  hence,  the 
avei-a<re  pulp  and  |)apei-  manufacturer  is  extremely  dis- 
inclined til  sec  it  made  the  subject  of  downward  revi- 
sion. 

Assuming,  foi'  a  moment,  tliat  recii)rocity,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  products  of  pulp  and  paper  mills,  were  to  come 
into  force  tomorrow,  what  would  be  the  effect?  It; 
would  result,  in  tlie  judgment  of  men  who  may  be  re- 
garded as  leaders  in  the  industry,  to  whom  we  have  put 
tiiis  (pii'stion,  in  making  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  in 
tins  counti-y  l)ut  an  adjiuict  to  that  industry  in  the 
United  States.  "What  we  need  to  do  in  Canada,"  said 
one  of  them,  "is  to  speed  up  ])roduction.  and  the  pre- 
sent tariff  has  aided  tliat.  Tiic  utmost  competition 
witiiin  Canada  is  good  for  tlie  industry.  Each  bi'ancli 
of  it  must  be  loyal  to  tlie  other  branches.  As  far  as 
United  States'  manufacturers  are  concerned,  if  they 
want  a  share  in  our  market,  let  them  come  and  erect 
plants  here,  and  share  in  it  —  as  many  of  them  have 
■done  —  and  they  will  be  welcome.  But  we  don't  want 
the  liandicapping  competition  which  is  what  reciprocity 
would  mean  in  our  present  situation.  In  ten  years'  time, 
tilings  may  be  different  —  we  shall  have  a  large  and  well- 
disti'ibuted  jiopulation.  But,  for  the  present,  the  pulp 
and  pajier  industry  needs  that  measure  of  i)rotectioii 
wliicli  the  present  tariff  gives  it." 

Another  jihase  of  the  probable  effect  of  reciprocity  in 
pulp  and  paper  would  be  that  Canadians  would  be  shi])- 
ping  their  wood  to  the  United  S'ates  and  buying  it  hack 
again  in  the  form  of  paper.  They  would  thus  be  {lay- 
ing "through  the  nose" — paying  for  tiie  extra  freight 
as  well  as  for  the  paper,  made  fi-oiii  Canadian  material 
by   American   labor. 

The  iiresent  tariff,  it  seems  to  he  the  general  view  in 
the  industry,  is  one  liased  on  actual  trade  necessities  and 
actual  trade  conditions.  "  \Vc  want  no  monkeying  with 
the  tariff",  said  one  papci-  manufacturer,  of  great  ex- 
perience and  judgment,  to  us.  the  other  day.  'I'hat 
terse  summing-up  of  ||ii>  situation  undoubtedly  expres- 
sed the  view  of  the  majority  of"  pulp  and  paper  men  on 
the  burning  ((uestion  of  the  hour. 


American  made  fibre  containers.  One  user  is  reported 
as  sa,ving  liis  object  is  to  force  down  the  price  of  the 
Canadian  pro<luct.  What  would  he  say  to  the  general 
jiurchase  of  goods  from  his  own  American  competitors 
for  the  |)urpose  of  lireaking  the  price  of  his  aitiele?  If 
"Buy  Canadian  Goods"  means  anything,  it  means  co- 
operating in  doing  so. 


COBWEBS. 

Political   capital   is  being  made  of  the  practice,   now 
said  to  be  largely  diseontiniied,   of  stamping  Canadian 

made   shoes  with    .\iMe;ican    iiaines.      I  ncidcn'all.x',    it    is 
disclosed     that     ('aiiadian    slides    are    often     shipped     in 


Was  the  U.  8.  Pulp  wood  Commission  abandoned  be- 
cause President  Harding  considers  the  situation  satis- 
factory or  the  idea  hopeless? 


The  Editor  enjoyed  being  present  at  the  presenta- 
tion by  their  friends  and  fellow-workers  at  the  Garden 
City  Press,  of  a  chest  of  silver  to  Mr.  Armstrong, 
superintendent  of  St.  Anne  de  Bellevue  plant  of  the 
Industrial  and  Educational  Publishing  Co.,  and  Mrs. 
Armstrong  on  the  occasion  of  their  2r}th  wedding 
anniversary. 


Solomon  said,  "He  that  walketh  with  wise  men  shall 
be  wise."  You  can  have  the  company  of  many  of  the 
best  authorities  in  the  industry,  and  have  their  knowl- 
edge at  your  elbow,  by  ordering  the  textbooks  on  the 
Manufacture  of  Pulp  and  Paper.    Write  for  particulars. 


Headline  in  Montreal  paper:  "Dead  man  had  permit 
to  carry  revolver."  That's  the  right  idea;  if  only  dead 
men  are  iiermitted  to  carrv  arms,  there  will  be  fewer 
murders. 


SCENERY,  IN  SPOTS.— A  REVERIE. 

II.   TUESS. 
Birch  and   poplar, 
Birch  and  poplar. 
Growing  like  the  deuce, 
Why  the  dickens  can't  we  see 
Some  little  sprigs  of  spruce. 

Stump  and  charling. 
Stump  and  charling. 
Scattered  round  profuse, 
This  is  what   became  of  them. 
Those  little  sjirigs  of  spruce. 


PORTUGUESE  APPRECIATION  OF  TREES. 

In  man.v  places  whei\'  timber  trees  are  to  be  found 
in  Portugal,  one  sees  the  following  inscription : 

"Ye  who  pa.ss  by  and  would  raise  .\our  hand  against 
lue.  barken  ere  .vou  harm  me."   • 

•■|  am  the  heat  of  your  hearth  on  the  cold  winter 
nights,  the  friendl,v  shade  screening  you  from  tlie  sum- 
mer sun,  and  my  fruits  are  refreshing  draujjllits  qneneh- 
iiig  vour  thirst  as  you  jonrnev  on. 

■"1  am  the  beam  that  holds  your  house,  the  board  of 
.\our  table,  the  bed  on  which  .\<mi  lie,  and  the  timberthat 
builds  your  boat. 

"I  am  the  handle  of  ,vour  hoe,  the  door  of  your  home- 
stead, the  wood  of  your  cradle,  and  the  shell  of  your 
coffin. 

"I  am  thf  bread  (d'  kindness  and  the  flower  of 
l)eaut,v. 

"Ye  who  pass  b,v.  listen  to  my  prayer;  harm  me  not." 
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Lumber  and  the  Banks 

By   W.   P.   KAPLEV,    Slierljrooke. 
■  (From  "Cadiieeus,"  the  staff  magazine  of  the 
Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce.) 


In  view  of  tlje  close  liiisiiiess  eoiiiieetion  between 
tile  banks  and  the  i»ulp  ami  paper  industr\-,  j\lr.  Raj)- 
lej'"s  article  will  he  helpful  in  presenting  the  banker's 
point  of  view  with  regard  to  financing  lundjering 
operations.  For  the  mo.st  part,  the  article  might  have 
been  written  of  pnlj)  wood  operations,  with  a  ros.sing 
plant  for  a  saw-mill. — Ed. 

The  embryo  banker  has  a  wnnderfnl  source  of  infor- 
mation at  his  disposal,  which  may  or  may  not  be  appre- 
ciated; he  has  the  opi)ortnnity  to  obtain  a  fundamental 
knowledge  of  the  various  industries  conducted  by 
customers  of  the  branch  at  whicli  he  is  stationed.  If 
the  desire  exists,  and  it  should  be  cultivated  if  it  does 
not,  he  has  only  to  take  advantage  of  his  environment 
to  acquire  an  education  which  will  never  be  regretted 
and  which  will  be  an  important  factor  in  jireparing 
liim  for  the  responsibility  of  a  maiuigerial  a|>point- 
mcut.  There  is  one  industry  jiroduc-ing  a  commodity 
second  in  imjiortance  only  to  wheat,  the  details  of 
which  ai'e  know^n  to  comparatively  few  of  the  branches 
— and  that  is  lumbering.  With  the  lure  of  the  woods 
and  rivers  strong  with  us,  there  cannot  be  many  who 
are  not  familiar  with  the  romance  of  lumber  from  log 
to  mill,  but  this  article  is  W'ritten  in  the  belief  that 
there  are  unusual  and  interesting  features  in  connec- 
tion with  its  financing  of  which  many  of  the  staff  are 
not  aware. 

Credit  is  granted  for  lumbering  on  a  more  generous 
scale  than  is  the  case  with  any  other  industry;  the 
proportion  betw'een  liquid  assets  and  floating  liabili- 
ties seems  at  certain  seasons  to  violate  every  rule  of 
safe  banking,  but  the  vital  importance  of  the  product 
guarantees  a  market,  and  the  security  from  the  stand- 
(loint  of  reasonable  liquidation  may  be  regarded  as 
im]ierishable  except  from  fire.  Tn  every  lumbering 
centre  the  inhabitants  will  point  out  to  the  newly- 
arrived  banker  the  residence  of  local  millionaires  who, 
having  begun  wnth  nothing,  havie  become  wiealthy 
through  lumber  or  pulpwood.  This  at  first  gives  him 
the  impression  that  the  forest  offers  the  surest  and 
easiest  road  to  fortune.  He  soon  learns,  hoAvever, 
that  many  have  ventured  without  success,  and  when 
he  considers  the  attributes  of  energy,  ability  and 
coui'age  that  a  lumberman  must  possess  to  begin  with 
till'  pi'overbial  "shoestring"  and  year  after  year  place 
his  entire  capital  at  the  mercy  of  the  elements,  he  is 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  reward  is  well  de- 
served. 

Securing  the  Account 

In  order  to  consider  comprehensively  some  of  the 
salient  features  peculiar  to  the  industry,  let  us  assume 
that,  as  bank  manager,  it  is  our  dutv  and  privilege  to 
watch  the  account  of  a  lumberman,  who  after  operat- 
ing successfully  for  a  certain  number  of  vears  has 
acquired  a  handsome  surplus  of  say  $150,000,  but  has 
cut  over  his  limits  and  is  compelled  to  seek  a  fresh 
field.  He  disposes  of  his  cut-over  lands,  mill,  stock. 
etc.,  and  purchases  a  substantial  limit,  intending  to 
operate  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  To  secure  a  pro- 
perty of  an.v  magnitude  probably  means  moving  to 
the  outskirts  of  civilization,  as  each  year  results  in 
the  exhaustion  of  the  forests  in  the  more  settled  dis- 


tricts. The  account  may  ])reviousl\-  iiave  been  carried 
with  a  bank  not  represented  at  the  town  where  we  are 
stationed,  and  upon  learning  of  the  sale  of  the  limits 
ill  i|iiestioii  and  after  instituting  enquiries  and  assur- 
ing ourselves  of  the  i)urcha.ser"s  standing,  we  formulate 
our  |)lans  to  secure  the  connection. 

if  our  efforts  meet  with  success  the  account  is  oi)ened 
in  the  spring.  We  are  informed  that  a  mill  will  be 
erected  and  roails  built  with  a  view  to  commencing 
operations  in  the  fall.  Xo  advances  will  be  required 
until  cutting  commences,  but  we  arrange  for  a  state- 
ment to  be  submitted  on  :{lst  August  in  order  that  a 
line  of  credit  may  be  established  in  plenty  of  time. 
His  First  Statement 

On   the   date   mentioned   our   new  customer  calls  at 
the  office  and  presents  us  with  the  following  figures: 
Statement   as   at   :ilst   August. 

Cash    in    liank    $17,000 

Accounts    Receivable    jg  qqo 

.■|i35,000 

Limits       80,000 

Roads,   camps,  etc 3,000 

Interest   in    Booming    Co 8  000 

Horses,    sleighs,    etc 7  000 

Camp  and  mill  supplies   3,500 

Mill    and    machinery    40,000 

Railway   sidings    1,500 

Residence         5,000 

$178,000 

Aecounts    paj'able     $3,000 

$3,000 

Due   on   limits,    iiayaide   $5,000   per   annum, 

first  payment  due  July  of  following  year.         25,000 
Surplus     150,000 


$178,000 

He  states  that  he  wishes  to  get  out  about  5,000,000 
feet  of  logs  and  requests  a  credit  of  $100,000  to  be 
secured  in  the  usual  manner  by  assignments  under 
Section  88  of  the  Hank  Act. 

We  liave  now  had  sufficient  time  to  become  well 
acquainted  with  our  customer,  have  seen  the  mill 
erected,  and  after  .studying  the  assets,  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  we  are  prepared  to  recommend  the 
account.  However,  our  superintendent  remains  to  be 
convinced,  and  we  must  consider  the  information  to 
be  embodied  in  our  communication  in  order  that  the 
application  may  be  viewed  in  a  comprehensive  manner. 
Let  us  ask  ourselves  the  following  questions. 
The  Banker's  Knowledge 

What  do  we  kncnv  of  our  customer's  ability,  reputa- 
tion, etc.? 

We  have  found  by  means  of  mercantile  and  bankers' 
reports  that  he  was  well  and  favourably  known  at 
his  former  place  of  residence,  and  has  had  inanj-  years 
of  experience  as  a  lumberman.  He  had  cut  over  his 
lands  and  was  able  to  sell  his  mill  and  real  estate  and 
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•was  theret'ore  possessed  ol'  sufficient  read}'  money  to 
develop  his  new  property.  His  eldest  .son  has  assisted 
him  for  five  years  and  has  been  trained  in  every  branch 
of  the  business.  This  is  an  important  feature  as  provid- 
inj^  against  mismanagement  in  ease  of  the  father's 
demise  or  long  illness. 

What  do  we  know  of  the  limits? 

While  we  have  not  had  them  cruised,  we  know  from 
rei)orts  that  they  are  looked  upon  by  lund)ermen  as 
(■(jual  to  any  in  the  district  and  were  carefully  in- 
s|)ected  by  our  customer  before  the  purchase  was  con- 
summated. They  are  reported  to  contain  an  abund- 
ance of  spruce,  which  can  be  lumbered  at  a  minimum 
of  expense.  The  property  lies  along  the  banks  of  an 
easily  driven  river,  and  is  intersected  by  small  streams 
and  brooks,  which  ensures  a  shoi-t  haul.  While  the 
limits  are  not  freehold,  tlie  land  is  not  suited  to  agri- 
culture and  no  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in  ob- 
taining renewals  of  the  licenses  in  due  course.  When 
the  large  timber  is  cut,  the  property  should  liave  value 
as  a  pulpwDod  investment. 

Technical  Information 

What  is  the  nature  of  the  drive? 

The  limits  are  about  twenty-five  miles  np  stream 
from  the  mill,  and  there  are  only  two  otlier  concerns 
driving  the  river.  These  three  have  joined  in  forming 
a  booming  company  for  the  purpose  of  making  what 
is  known  as  a  "corporation  drive."  That  is,  the  com- 
pany has  constructed  the  necessary  piers  and  booms 
and  will  handle  the  three  drives  which  will  come  down 
sinudtaneously  in  the  spring,  aiul  the  logs  will  be 
sorted  and  boomed  and  the  expense  divided  pro  rata. 
The  i-iver  empties  into  a  small  lake  on  which  tlu>  mills 
are  located,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  danger  of  loss 
if  the  booms  shoidd  be  carried  away  by  a  freshet. 

What  is  the  equipment  of  the  mill? 

The  mill  is  complete  and  well  constructed,  consider- 
ing the  cost,  and  at  a  conservative  cstinuite  the  limits 
provide  for  a  life  of  fifteen  years.  Its  capacity  can 
be  increased  by  a  small  outlay  should  additional  limits 
be  purchased  or  more  extensive  operations  be  carried 
on.  The  burner  is  not  of  steel  consti-nction,  but  is 
what  is  known  as  an  "open  burner."  For  this  reason 
the  insurance  rate  will  be  considerably  higher,  but 
the  additional  cost  of  a  steel  burner  would  have  been 
prohibitive  at  this  juncture.  A  high-pressure  pumji 
has  been  installed  to  provide  protection  against  fire. 
Adequate  insurance  is  carried  on  the  mill  and  every 
care  will  be  taken  to  avoid  fire,  as  the  loss  of  the  mill 
in  the  sawing  season  would  likely  result  in  a  "lock 
up"  until  a  new  mill  could  be  erected.  There  will  be 
no  expense  for  fuel  as  llic  sawdust  is  available  for  this 
purpose. 

What  are  the  railway  facilities? 

The  town  is  situated  on  a  transcontiuenia!  railway, 
and  our  customer  will  not  be  at  a  disadvantage  with 
competitors  as  regards  freight  rates.  The  yards  are 
served  by  a  siding,  and  loading  can  be  carried  on  ex- 
peditiously. 

What  labor  is  available? 

Plenty  of  local  labor  is  available,  and  our  customer 
has  brought  a  number  of  his  foremen  with  him.  They 
have  been  in  his  employ  for  years,  and  their  loyalty 
is  an  indication  that  there  is  little  likelihood  of  his 
having  labor  troubles. 

The  Balance  Sheet 

The  items  composing  the  balance  sheet  are  for  the 
most  part  self-explanatory.  We  might  mention  that 
the  accounts  receivable  appear  to  be  first-class,  and 


should  all  be  paid  during  the  next  three  or  four  months. 
We  shall  not  show  them  in  our  declarations,  as  thej- 
represent  the  former  business,  and  do  not  in  reality 
pertain  to  our  security  by  way  of  Section  8S.  We 
should,  however,  be  .justified  in  doing  so,  as  we  have 
ol)tained  a  general  assignment  of  accounts.  The 
timber  licenses  have  been  registered  in  our  customer's 
name,  and  he  has  assigned  them  to  the  vendors  to 
secure  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  purchase  price.  The 
agreement  permits  him  to  complete  the  transaction 
at  any  time,  but  he  cannot  be  called  upon  to  pay  more 
than  $5,000  per  annum,  provided  the  cut  does  not 
exceed  6,000,000  feet. 

While  there  is  apparently  a  lack  of  liquid  assets 
for  a  credit  of  .'filOO.OOO,  we  must  remember  that  with 
that  amount  he  should  eventuall.y  convert  5,000,000 
feet  of  logs  into  at  least  5,750,000  feet  of  lumber,  allow- 
ing for  a  modest  overrun  of  150  feet  per  thousand. 
Estimating  that  this  lumber  should  realize  say  $34  per 
tliousand.  or  .$195,500,  we  feel  satisfied  that  after  al- 
lowing for  all  reasonable  shrinkages,  the  i)ank  will  be 
]irovided  with  ample  security.  However,  it  is  likely 
to  be  over  a  year  from  the  time  the  cutting  commences 
until  the  sawing  is  completed,  and  in  the  meantime 
opei'ations  will  have  commenced  for  the  next  season. 
As  a  result  we  .shall  never  be  able  to  show  a  liquid 
surplus  to  confirm  the  figures  we  have  used,  and  as 
the  reason  may  not  be  clear  to  any  one  not  familiar 
with  the  industry,  we  shall  endeavor  to  explain  as  we 
go  on  why  a  lumber  account  generally  appears  to  be 
receiving  unu.snally  generous  treatment  from  its 
banker. 

Granting  The  Credit 

After  complying  witii  the  usual  formalities,  the 
credit  is  granted,  embodying  the  stipulation  "relative 
insurance  in  favor  of  the  bank."  This  clause  is  of 
great  importance,  and  we  must  be  alert  to  see  that  it 
is  observed.  There  can  l)e  no  loss  by  fire  U7itil  the 
logs  are  hauled  from  the  water  and  sawn  into  lumber, 
but  we  must  see  that  sufficient  insurance  is  placed 
and  lodged  Mith  us  at  frequent  intervals  as  the  manu- 
factured st<i(dv  acciiuiulates.  [Many  lumbermen 
cancel  the  insurance  on  their  nuinufactured  stock  as 
soon  as  snow  falls  and  ilo  not  replace  it  initil  spring, 
as  Ihei'c  is  not  considered  to  be  any  risk  during  the 
winter.  This  is  a  matter  which  nuist  be  carefully  con- 
sidered accoriling  to  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
surroundi»ig  the  account. 

Our  customei'  will  be  anxious  to  comnuuice  cutting 
as  early  as  jjossible,  as  with  deep  .snow  he  will  not  he 
able  to  cut  as  close  to  the  ground,  and  valuable  timber 
will  be  left  on  the  stump,  but  the  date  will  depend 
upon  the  labor  situation.  If  he  emplo\-s  farmers  from 
the  surrounding  country,  tlwy  will  not  be  able  to 
leave  their  farms  until  the  harvest  is  gathered.  Under 
present  conditions  large  operators  in  the  Province  of 
Quebec  prefer  to  have  the  cutting  done  by  contractors 
or  jobbers  as  the.v  are  called,  who  undertake  the  work 
at  so  much  per  thousand  feet  to  be  paid  at  intervals 
as  the  work  jn-ogresses.  These  jobbers  will  fell  the 
trees  aiul  yanl  the  logs  but  the  lunding  to  the  banks 
of  the  rivers  in  most  cases  will  be  undertaken  by  the 
opera toi'.  Tjiere  are  several  rea.sons  for  employing 
jobbers  who  are  generally  farmers  well  known  as  to 
their  ability  and  integrity,  but  tlie  chief  advantage  is 
I  he  fact  that  there  is  less  likelihood  of  labor  trouble. 
A  jobber  nuiy  have  a  small  contract  necessitating  the 
assistance  of  three  or  four  men,  or  it  may  be  larger. 
He  will  naturallv  engage  his  own  relatives  or  friends, 
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and  it  has  been  found  that  he  obtains  much  better 
results  than  -when  fran^j's  of  men  are  supervised  by 
foremen.  Whicli  eoui'se  is  ])ursued  depends  to  a  great 
extent  upon  the  loeation  of  the  limits  aifd  their  dis- 
tance from  civilization.  If  there  are  no  settlements 
close  by  it  will  be  difficult  to  secure  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  capable  jobbers. 

Customer's  Declaration 

To  return  to  the  hypotJietical  account  in  (puwtion. 
we  must  obtain  declarations  in  connection  with  our 
security,  and  our  customer  should  be  asked  to  compile 
these  figures  once  a  month.  We  M'ill  say  that  on  31st 
December  we  receive  a  declaration  as  follows: — 

Advance  to  jobbers,  i1?20.000. 

Bank  loan,  $5,000. 
Not  much  information,  and  one  not  familiar  witii 
conditions  \vould  naturally  ask  foi-  nmre  particulars. 
However,  it  would  be  im])ossible  to  record  exactl.N' 
how  many  feet  of  log.s  the  jobbers  have  cut  and  the 
security  shown  represents  the  amount  paid  out  to  them 
together  with  other  expenses  incidental  to  the  work. 
So  far  the  bulk  of  the  money  required  has  been  fur- 
nished by  the  customer. 

On  31st  January  the  estimate  stands  at : — 

Advances  to  jobbers,  $35,000. 

Bank  Loan,  !);20,000, 
Cutting  is  now  in  full  swing  and  the  logs  are  being 
hauled  to  the  rivers. 

Declaration  28th  February  : — 

Advance  to  jobbers,  $55,000. 

Bank  Loan,  $40,000. 
Our  customer  is  still  using  moneys  received  from  ac- 
counts receivable,  but  this  is  not  apparent,  as  there 
are  certain  overhead  expenses  which  are  not  yet  re- 
flected in  oi^r  security. 

Second  Declaration 

By  31st  March,  when  the  next  declaration  is  re- 
ceived, the  hauling  has  been  completed  and  the  logs 
are  on  the  banks  or  in  the  streams  ready  for  the  drive. 
The  jobbers  have  been  paid  in  full,  and  the  scale  shows 
the  total  cut,  and  the  declaration  received  for  the  first 
time  shows  something  tangible : — 

5,075,000  feet  logs  at  $15,  $76,125. 

Bank  Loan,  $60,000. 
The  winter  has  been  favourable,  and  no  logs  have 
been  left  in  the  woods;  the  scale  is  gratifying  inas- 
much as  it  shows  that  our  customer  has  to  all  intents 
and  purposes  kept  within  his  estimate  which  confirms 
our  confidence  and  furthermore  indicates  that  his 
credit  should  prove  ample. 

With  a  normal  spring  providing  plenty  of  \vater, 
no  difficulty  should  be  experienced  in  the  drive,  and 
we  will  say  that  on  30th  April  the  logs  are  boomed  and 
the  mill  put  in  operation  .     The  declaration  reads : — 

Logs  in  streams,  275,000  feet  at  $15 $  4,125 

Logs  in  booms,  4,800,000  feet  at  $18   86,400 


$90,525 

Bank  Loan    $75,000 

It  is  evident  that  275,000  feet  of  logs  were  "hung  up" 
in  the  drive.  These  logs  should  coihe  down  next 
spring,  and  as  they  bear  our  customer's  special  mark 
they  constitute  good  security.  There  will,  of  course, 
be  some  shrinkage,  but  we  shall  not  take  it  into  con- 
sideration, as  we  know  the  figures  and  valuations  to 
be  sufficiently  conservative  to  allow  for  this  contin- 
gency. 


Third  Declaration 

We  will  assume  that  on  31.st  May,  after  the  mill 
has  been  ruiuiing  a  month,  the  following  declaration 
is  received : — 

Logs  in  stream,  275,000  at  $15 $     4,125 

Logs  in  booms,  4,175,000  at  $18   75,150 

Lumber,  800,000  feet  at  $30*   24,000 

Overrun  of  15  p.c.  allowed  for 

$103,275 

l^ank    Loan      $  80,000 

Fire  insurance 16,000 

Our  margin  of  security  should  continue  to  improve 
steadily  from  now  on.  lu  the  early  stages  we  may 
have  experieiu'ed  sonu-  misgiving  that  there  might  be 
a  hitch,  hut  our  security  is  now  in  a  condition  where 
we  can  verify  it  from  a  personal  inspection. 

The  mill  functions  properly  and  the  sawing  is  carried 
on,  and  during  the  .summer  we  visit  the  mill  frequently. 
Our  observations  show  that  the  book-keeping  proyides 
for  a  eomjjlete  record  of  each  day's  sawing,  loss  of 
time  through  accidents,  etc.  The  lumber  is  carefully 
sorted  and  piled  and  the  stii)uhition  of  the  insurance 
companies  strictly  eari-ied  out. 

Year's  Operations 

On  31.st  August  oui'  customer  ailvises  that  his  entire 
ontjmt  has  been  conti-acted  for  by  responsible  finns 
at  an  average  of  $34  ])er  thousand  run  of  the  mill. 
His  statement  is  now  a  year  old,  but  he  advises  that 
he  would  prefer  not  to  tender  an  audited  statement 
until  31st  December,  when  the  yards  .should  be  clear 
of  lumber  and  the  results  of  the  year  can  be  compre- 
hensively reviewed. 

He  submits  a  declaration  and  estimate  of  profit, 
and  requests  that  a  fresh  credit  should  be  granted  to 
finance  a  similar  cut  for  the  coming  season.  The 
proceeds  of  sales  will  meanwhile  take  care  of  opera- 
tions and  permit  hini  to  keep  within  the  present  and 
anticipated  credit.  The  profit  is  estimated  at  $25,000, 
and  we  might  reasonably  ask  why  the  application  could 
not  be  reduced  to  this  extent,  but  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  we  have  assumed  for  convenience  that 
no  logs  or  lumber  were  held  over  and  that  the  circum- 
stances were  propitious  throughout.  If  our  customer 
had  not  been  starting  a  new  venture,  it  is  doubtful  if 
he  could  have  got  out  5,000.000  feet  with  loans  of 
$100,000,  as  he  would  likely  carry  over  a  portion  of 
his  stock  to  meet  with  some  slight  reverse,  and  he 
will  do  well  to  keep  within  this  figure  next  year, 
allowing  for  the  $25,000  additional  capital  provided 
from  profits. 

Declaration  31st  August: — 

Logs  in  streams,  275,000  feet  at  $15 $     4.125 

Logs  in  booms,  1,500,000  feet  at  $18 27,000 

Lumber,  22,800,000  feet  at  $30    84,000 

Accounts  receivable  for  lumber  sold  at  $34. .         33,400 

$148,525 

Bank  Loan      $100,000 

Insurance         80.000 

It  would  appear  that  on  31st  December  with  the  entire 
stock  sold  at  $34.  the  account  should  show  a  much 
larger  margin  of  liquid  assets,  but  we  must  remember 

*The  valuation  of  $30  per  thousand  is  somewhat  in 
excess  of  actual  cost,  but  considerably  below  probable 
selling  price.  This  portion  of  the  security  is  now  in  a 
merchantable  form,  and  the  declaration  which  is  com- 
piled in  accordance  with  the  uspal  praotice  meet^ 
with  our  approvaL 
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llial  flicre  will  be  advances  to  .iol)bers,  with  the  result 
that  the  ratio  may  not  reach  more  than  l.oO  to  1.  This 
\vc  refjard  as  highly  satisfactory  for  an  account  of 
I  his  nature,  and  to  confirm  our  views  we  would  meu- 
tion  that  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  in  the  United 
States,  while  dcmaiulinjr  assets  of  2  to  1  when  offered 
jiaper  for  re-discount,  make  an  exception  in  favor  of 
the  lumberman  antl  are  satisfied  with  a  marjrin  of 
1.50  to  1. 

Space  will  not  ])ermit  us  to  fro  into  details  regarding 
the  estimated  net  profit  of  $25,000.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  we  believe  it  to  be  conservative.  According  to 
the  oi"iginal  estimate  which  has  ])roved  approximately 
correct,  there  should  be  a  profit  of  say  .'t;4."),00()  which 
would  leave  $20,000  to  take  care  of  depi'eciations,  in- 
terest, taxes,  etc. 

Some  Things  to  Watch 

Now  while  our  experience  has  been  most  satisfactory, 
our  observations  of  the  past  year  have  given  us  a 
pretty  good  idea  as  to  what  pitfalls  exist  and  what 
contingencies  may  arise,  and  we  will  record  them 
herewith. 

1.  Owing  to  the  distance  to  the  limits,  it  is  im- 
pos.^ible  actually  to  check  the  operations  and  the  moral 
security  ipnst  be  first-class. 

2.  The  success  or  failure  depends  on  the  customer's 
ability,  and  om-e  the  bank  has  made  advanees  it  must 
carry  the  operation  through  as  the  security  cannot  be 
realized  until  manufactured  into  lumber.  For  instance, 
if  a  credit  were  granted  to  cut  5,000,000  feet  and  the 
customer,  either  through  poor  judgment  or  by  taking 
advantage  of  his  ])osition,  cut  7,000,000  feet,  the  bank 
would  in  self  protection  be  obliged  to  increase  the 
loans  in  ordei'  to  make  the  security  marketable. 

:{.  It  is  imixissible  to  avoid  seasons  overlapping. 
That  is,  the  loan  will  not  be  liquidated  before  it  will 
be  necessary  to  make  advances  for  the  next  season. 
For  this  reason  it  would  be  advisable  to  review  the 
account  at  the  •  end  of  the  summer  with  a  view  to 
ascei-taining  the  customer's  plans.  If  contracts  have 
not  been  made  for  the  manufactured  hnnber  and  the 
demand  should  fall  off,  the  bank  niiaht  unwillingly 
find  itself  committed  to  finance  another  cut,  which 
would  necessitate  much  higher  advances  than  it  would 
have  cared  to  entertain. 

4.  No  matter  how  able  the  operatoi-  may  be,  he  is 
at  the  mercy  of  the  elements.  There  may  be  too  much 
or  too  little  snow.  The  spring  may  be  open  before  his 
hauling  is  completed,  or  there  may  not  be  sufficient 
water  to  float  bis  logs  to  tlic  niiiin  river,  and  the  mill 
nuiy  be  so  located  that  there  is  dangei-  of  a  sudden 
freshet  carrying  away  the  booms  with  a  total  or  partial 
loss. 

5.  The  life  of  the  mill  depends  upon  the  life  of  the 
limit.  Its  valuation  should  be  written  down,  or  a 
reserve  set  aside  each  year,  if  fresh  limits  are  pur- 
chased. 

There  is  a  great  deal  to  learn  in  connection  with 
lumbering.  Those  who  are  fond  of  outdoor  life  can 
combine  business  with  pleasui'e,  shoot  over  the  limits 
in  the  fall  and  fish  the  streams  in  the  spring,  and 
thereby  familiarize  them.selves  with  tin-  property  and 
the  various  stages  of  operation. 

Note: — The  figures  used  in  thhe  foregoing  are.  of 
course,  not  based  on  actual  facts,  and  cinild  not  be 
used  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  arrive  at  an  estimate  that  coidd  be  re- 
garded as  coi-rectly  proportion(>d, -as  costs  and  selling 


j)rices  vary  according  to  the  physical  aspects  of  the 
])roperty  and  its  distance  from  the  market,  either  for 
domestic  use  or  exj)ort.  In  order,  however,  to  give 
some  idea  of  the  probable  cost  of  lumber,  we  have  com- 
piled the  following: — 

Estimated  Cost  of  Lumber  Per  Thousand  Feet 
(.'ost   of  lumber   in   the   log    .+12.00 

Cost    of    stumpage    and    Government 
fee      $5.50 

Cutting  and  yarding     6.50 

lliiuling  and   driving    $  6.00 

Hauling    $3.00 

Driving     3.00 

Cost    0(f   sawing    4.00 

Cost  of  jiiling,  handling,  etc 1.50 

Overhead  and  incidental  expenses  2. .50 

$26.00 


FARMERS  WILL  NOT  CUT  WOOD  FOR  NOTHING. 

If  present  information  is  reliable,  very  little  pulp- 
wood  will  be  cut  this  season  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
either  by  the  pulp  and  pa])er  companies  or  by  the  farm- 
ers. Neither  will  there  be  any  great  quantity  of  rail 
Avood  moved.  The  reason  for  this  condition  i>»  not  far 
to  seek.  Canadian  aiul  American  mills  have,  with  few 
exceptions,  very  heavy  stocks  on  hand — so  heavy  that 
the  requirements  for  the  next  year  are  more  than  filled. 
Tliis  is  not  counting  all  the  enormous  stocks  which  have 
been  bought,  at  high  prices,  and  which  the  companies 
are  not  anxious  to  move,  particularly  at  the  high  freight 
rates — not  now  so  high  for  distances  up  to  12S  miles, 
but  sufficiently  high  to  discourage  movement  just  now. 

The  Canadian  Pulj)  and  Pa])er  Association  nuide  very 
urgent  representations  to  the  railway  comjianies  with 
a  view  of  securing  reductions  on  pulpwood.  Some- 
thing has  been  accomplished,  but  not  a  great  deal.  In 
July  rates  in  Eastern  Canada  for  distances  over  125 
miles  were  reduced,  and  the  new  order  of  the  Railway 
Commissioners  reduces  the  rate  for  shorter  distances 
one  half  cent  per  100  pounds,  about  20  cents  per  cord. 

As  has  happened  before,  the  present  low  price  will 
))robably  result  in  reducing  supplies  of  pulpwood,  with 
a  conseciuent  large  dimiinition  in  the  available  wood 
next  fall.  We  may  then  witness  a  substantial  recovery 
in  values. 


CANADIAN    SECRETARY    OF    T.A.P.P.I 

Mr.  \V.  (J.  MacXaugiiton  has  been  appointed  See- 
setary-Treasurer  of  the  Technical  Association  of  the 
(U.S.)  Pulp  and  Pai>er  Industry,  as  sueces.sor  to  Mr. 
T.  J.  Keenan,  who  resigned  recently  to  resume  tiie 
editorship  of  "Paper." 

Mr.  MacNaughton  was  born  in  Canada  fhe  didn't 
say  when")  and  graduated  from  McCill  in  Chemistry 
in  l!t04.  He  was  with  the  Canada  Rubber  Co.  two 
years  and  then,  until  1017,  was  Chemical  Engineer  and 
Manager  of  IManufaeturing  with  the  Nekoosa-Edwards 
Paper  Co..  at  Fort  Edwards.  Wis.  In  i;tl7.  Mr.  :\rae- 
Xaughton  went  to  Spokane.  Wash.,  as  General  Manager 
of  the  Inland  Empire  Paper  Co.,  ami  from  1919-1921 
superintended  the  construction  woi-k  doiH>  by  the 
Spruce  F;dls  Pulp  and  Pajier  Co.,  at  Kajniskasing, 
Out. 

The  new  Secretary's  practical  experience  will  be  a 
big  asset  to  the  T.A.P.P.I. 
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Need  of  Contact  Between  Cost  and  Technical  Men 


I'.y  KRED  ("./"LARK.  Vice-President  Technical  Asso- 
ciatinn  (if  the   Pulp  and  Paper  Lidustry. 


In  these  days  of  close  analysis  in  eonjiection  with  in- 
dustrial operations  there  is  developing  a  greater  de- 
mand for  means  by  which  the  daily  operation  of  a  plant 
or  proee.s.s  may  be  measured  to  show  either  one  or  both 
of  two  things.  The  plant  manager  is  continually  ask- 
ing for  botii  reduction  in  cost  and  improvements  in 
(jualily-  In  the  final  analysis  the  success  or  failure  of 
a  plant  from  an  operating  standpoint  is  entirely  a  ques- 
tion of  continually  reducing  eo.sts  and  improving  qual- 
ity, and  strange  as  it  may  seem  any  plant  that  works 
out  a  method  that  enables  it  to  operate  more  economic- 
ally, resulting  in  lower  costs,  almost  invariably  lii.seov- 
ers  that  by  doing  so  it  is  possible  to  increase  quality. 
This  is  so  because  the  close  study  that  is  required  in  i-e- 
ducing  costs  brings  to  liglit  additional  knowledge  and 
increase  in  quality. 

To  carry  out  these  two  fundamental  ideas  in  plant 
operation,  namely,  lowering  cost  and  increasing  quality, 
there  must  be  a  correct  method  by  which  the.se  results 
may  be  secured  and  this  method  may  only  be  brought 
about  by  a  thorough  undei'standing  of  the  function  of 
the  cost  nian  and  the  technical  man  in  theii'  rehil  ion- 
ship  to  eacii  other.  In  this  discussion  it  is  well  to  for- 
get for  the  nH)ment  tlu'  effort  that  must  be  expended 
by  the  .sales  departnnnit  and  the  final  result  as  shown 
by  the  company  balance  sheet.  The  question  of  a  satis 
factory  balance  sheet  may  only  result  through  propei- 
co-ordinat  i(ni  of  all  factors  with  the  company. 
The  Point  to  be  Emphasized. 

The  jjoint  that  it  is  desired  to  emphasize  is  the  rela- 
tionship that  must  exist  between  the  c()st  man  and  the 
technical  num.  Ri'iefly,  the  fii'st  function  of  a  cost  man 
is  to  develop  means  by  which  the  technical  nuin  may 
secure  a  graphical  jiicture  of  the -various  elements  en- 
tering into  the  o])eratiiin  of  a  plant.  Without  tlie  yard 
stick  built  up  l)y  the  cost  nnin.  it  will  be  impossible  for 
the  technical  nuin  to  make  any  real  fundamental  ad- 
vance. The  ciuef  duties  of  the  te(dniical  man  are  the 
deveh)pmcnt  of  iiew  and  improved  jn-ocesses  and  the 
.stud.y  of  the  mechanics  involved  in  plant  opei'ations. 

Let  us  assume  for  tlie  monn-ni  that  both  a  lu'w  cost 
man  and  a  new  techtiical  man  are  just  entering  the  em- 
ployment of  a  company  which  has  paid  little  attention 
to  either  cost  oi-  technical  work.  The  first  thing  foi- 
the  cost  man  to  do  is  to  make  a  survey  of  the  |)lant 
from  the  standpoint  of  devising  means  by  which  the 
various  elements  in  the  plant  operations  nuiy  be  costed. 
If  iiast  records  are  availal)le  he  will  go  back  over  these, 
at  the  sanu'  time  building  uj)  a  tentative  co.st  system. 
The  result  of  his  observation  eiuibles  him  to  show  that 
certain  ojierations  have  been  done  in  the  past  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  per  unit  of  productive  or  per  operating 
hour.  These  figures  then  become  a  tentative  yard 
stick  in  measuring  f\iture  residts. 

First  Thing  for  the  Technical  Man  to  Do. 
When  the  technical  man  starts  out  he  will  first  nndvi* 
a  survey  of  the  plant   o))erations  in  order  to  determiiu' 
the    mechanical    rclal  imishii)    he^we'en    all    individual 
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parts.  With  this  data  carefully  developed  he  will  then 
go  to  the  cost  man  for  the  purpo.se  of  applying  the  yard 
.stick  set  up  by  the  cost  man.  With  this  preliminary 
work  completed  it  then  beconu's  the  duty  of  the  cost 
man  to  determine  whether  the  mechanical  relation.ship 
of  the  various  elements  in  the  process  are  running 
above  or  below  the  tentative  standards  .set  up.  The 
analytical  co.st  man  as  a  result  of  his  study  of  plant 
operation  will  be  able  to  point  out  continually  to  the 
technical  man  where  the  plant  is  falling  down  in  effici- 
ency. The  cost  man,  therefore,  becomes  the  plant  bar- 
ometer and  enables  the  techidcal  man  to  predict  the 
results  that  will  be  accomplished  by  any  modification 
in  the  process. 

It  is  (piite  common  practice  for  a  plant  manager  or  a 
technical  man  to  consider  that  increase  in  production 
is  the  only  point  to  be  considered.  An  increase  in  pro- 
dindion,  however,  is  not  justified  if  this  increase  in  the 
late  of  machine  hour  operation  or  the  rate  per  unit  of 
production.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  for  the  co.st  man 
to  supply  this  information. 

When  the  technical  man  tries  out  a  new  plan  his  only 
method  of  determining  whether  this  plan  is  good  or 
bad  is  as  a  result  of  the  report  by  the  Cost  Department. 
In  every  case  it  is  proven  out  that  a  suitably  worked 
out  cost  system  will  enable  the  cost  man  to  even  foretell 
a  drop  in  the  effieiem-y  of  the  plant  o|)eration.  :Many 
illustrations  can  be  given  to  show  that  this  advanced 
infoiniation  can  be  u.sed  to  check  the  decrease  in  i)lant 
efficiency  and  result  in  large  savings  to  the  company. 
The  cost  system  may,  therefore,  become  a  continually 
operated  automatic  alarm  system,  to  point  out  any  de- 
crease in  plant  (deficiency. 

One  or  two  illustrations  may  be  given  to  show  the 
operation  of  such  an  alarm  system. 

Several  Illustrations. 

.\  mill  that  had  been  using  a  normal  amount  of 
l)lea(diing  powder  very  suddenly  showed  a  tremendous 
increase  in  daily  consumption.  The  cost  department 
re(|iH'sted  the  technical  departnu'nt  immediately  to  look 
into  the  ease.  An  analysis  of  the  bleach  powder  show- 
ed that  it  was  well  up  to  requirements  in  .strength.  A 
survey  of  plant  operation,  however,  showed  that  there 
was  a  tiny  crack  in  the  hydrometer,  used  in  measuring 
the  bleach  liquor,  which  resulted  in  giving  fictitious 
i-eadings.  Had  the  cost  department  not  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  analyze  the  operation  of  this  plant  and  had  they 
not  called  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  technical 
department  it  would  have  been  easily  possible  for  this 
mill  to  have  lost  .l!2,000  worth  of  Ideaeh  per  month. 
Many  similar  cases  in  the  handling  of  process  supplies 
could  be  given  as  illustrations.  Some  of  them  showed 
that  the  plant  because  of  poor  measuring  methods  was 
reporting  much  le.ss  than  their  actual  consumption  and 
other  cases  have  been  noted  in  which  the  reported  plant 
consumption  was  very  nnich  greater  than  the  actual 
consumption.  Results  of  this  kind  do  not  appear  evi- 
dent until  they  get  into  cost  records  and  in  this  way 
become  a  barometer  by  which  the  efficiency  of  a  plant 
may  be  deterndned. 

New  processes,  new  equipment  and  new  methods  all 
must  be  justified  through  the  co.st  man.  resulting  either 
in   reduced  cost  or  a  better  product   having  a  higher 
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inarkcl  value,  liecausc.  ol'  tli(!se  facts  the  work  of  the 
technical  man  must  ever  remain  incomplete  without 
I  lie  closest  co-operation  witii  the  cost  man.  What  is 
true  iji  ])laiit  operations  is  e(|ually  true  in  i-egard  to  the 
re|)ort  of  an  eufjiiieer,  namely,  that  the  report  in  its 
final  analysis  must  be  measvired  in  dollars  and  cents, 
or,  in  other  words,  measured  by  the  yard  stick  of  the 
cost  man. 

Cost  Man  in  Scientific  Work. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  the  cost  man  is 
essential  even  in  scientific  work.  Several  large  indus- 
trial research  laboratories  have  installed  very  complete 
co.st  systems.  Each  problem  presented  is  given  a  num- 
ber to  correspond  with  the  job  number  in- a  machine 
shop,  and  to  this  job  number  is  charged  pari  of  the 
overhead  as  well  as  the  Actual  cost  of  labor  and  ma- 
terials. Such  cost  figures  result  in  two  things.  In 
the  first  place  it  becomes  possible  to  determine  what 
type  of  investigational  work  is  really  productive  and 
in  the  second  place  it  acts  as  a  governor  to  prevent  the 
"hit  or  miss"  undertaking  of  a  problem  without  due 
consideration  for  the  costs  involved  and  the  results  to 
l)e  accomplished.  If  the  problem  to  be  undertaken  is 
really  worth  while  then  it  will  justify  its  cost,  and  if  it 
cannot  justify  this  cost  such  work  should  not  be  un- 
dertaken. 

Cost  and  Technical  Men  Co-operating. 

It  is  a  matter  of  a  great  deal  of  gratification  to  see  the 
Cost  Association  and  the  Technical  Association  begin- 
ning to  ask  information  of  each  other.  This  shows  an 
extremely  healthy  state  for  the  industry-  The  inore 
closely  these  two  organizations  can  work  together  the 
greater  will  be  the  benefit  to  the  industry.  A  number 
of  very  interesting  problems  have  already  been  under- 
taken, two  of  which  will  be  of  tremendous  value.  The 
one  in  regard  to  beater  furnish  may  easily  result  in  a 
very  radical «change  in  the  whole  paper-making  process, 
while  the  second  problem  relating  to  depreciation  will 
have  two  far-reaching  results.  The  first  will  be  the 
setting  up  of  recognized  standards  in  regard  to  machine 
and  equipment  depreciation,  and  the  second,  which  is 
probably  more  important,  will  be  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  certain  types  of  equipment  or  equipment  used  in 
certain  nuiinifactui'ing  processes  have  a  very  much 
higher  rate  of  depreciation  tliau  necessary.  Such  de- 
finite information  will  result  in  improvements  in  equip- 
ment because  it  will  bring  to  light  conditions  that  are 
now  unknown,  or  only  known  in  a  very  hazy  indefinite 
way. 

There  nevei-  was  a  day  in  the  history  of  the  paper 
industry  in  which  there  was  greater  need  for  co-oper- 
ation between  the  cost  and  the  technical  man.  Amer- 
ican paper  exports'  are  merely  a  memory  because  of 
foreign  competition. 

Paper  ]iroducts  are  being  landed  in  tliis  country  at 
23  to  50  per  cent  under  our  cost  of  manufacture.  This 
condition  is  a  fact  and  nnist  be  faced.  It  is,  therefore, 
imperative  that  the  cost  man  and  the  technical  man 
work  in  such  close  cooperation  that  every  single  advan- 
tage mav  be  .stecured  for  American  industrv. 


LOCKWOOD'S  DIRECTORY  FOR  1922. 

Lockwood's  Director^'  needs  no  introduction  to  the 
paper,  stationer^-,  and  allied  trades,  which  it  covers. 
The  47th  annual  edition  is  now  being  distributed  and 
can  be  had  for  ^T  in  Anu'rican  funds,  from  the  Lock- 
wood  Trade  Journal  Company,  10  East  :i9th  Street, 
New  York  City. 

It  is  hardly  necessarj'  for  ns  to  comment  on  this 
work  as  it  has  become  the  standard  directory  for 
North  America.  We  can  only  say  that  Ave  find  our- 
selves obliged  to  order  a  second  copy  as  we  have  so 
many  friends  connected  with  the  industry-  who  are 
continually  borrowing  ours  from  us. 

The  contents  are  as  follows: 

Pulp  and  Paper  Mills. 

All  the  Paper,  Wood  Pulp  and  Chemical  Fibre  Mills 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  ^Mexico,  and  South  Am- 
erica, geogi'aphically  arranged,  with  the  names  of 
officers;  a  complete  statement  of  mill  equipment;  kiinl 
of  power  used,  product  of  mills,  and  total  production 
per  24  hours. 

Mills  Classified  According  To  Products. 

All  the  mills  making  the  same  kinds  of  paper.  b<tards 
or  pulp  are  brought  together  under  headings  descrip- 
.tive  of  their  products. 

Makers  Of  Paper  Specialties. 

Giving  the  names  of  concerns  that  convert  paper 
to  special  purposes.  Where  to  find  "Paper  Special- 
ties" is  answered  in  this  list. 

Paper  Dealers. 

Wholesale  paper  houses  with  indicating  marks  tel- 
ling whether  the  business  is  done  through  stores  or 
from  warehouse  or  mill  direct ;  large  concerns  selling 
paper  as  a  side  line  are  also  inehuled. 

Pulp,  Rag  and  Paper  Stock  Dealers. 

Names  of  houses  dealing  in  rags,  old  papers,  sul- 
phite, sulphate,  etc..  including  importers. 
Converters  of  Paper. 

Included  under  this  heading  are  those  concerns  that 
tui'n  out  the  following  products:  Glazed  papers.  Coated 
papers  and  boards.  Waxed  and  Parchment  papers. 
Toilet  papers,  Saturators  of  Roofing  stock,  paper  bags, 
paper  boxes,  envelopes,  pads  and  tablets,  tags,  wall 
papers,  etc.;  also  a  list  of  Twine  manufacturers. 
Stationers'   and   Office  Appliances. 

Leading  Stationers  and  others  handling  Stationery 
and  Office  Appliances  in  the  United  States.  Canada. 
Mexico,  Cuba,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Phillipine  Islands. 
The  list  printed  is  considered  the  most  eomjilete  and 
most  accurate  published. 

Watermarks  and  Brands. 

All  the  leading  titles  used  in  the  American  Paper 
Trade    arc    included. 

Who's  Who  in  the  Paper  Industry. 

This  list   incdudes   all    the   prominent    null   officials, 
together  with   their  connections. 
Trade   Associations;   Statistical   Information  and  the 

.Advertisements ; 
the  latter  comprising  the  most  complete  guide  to  the 
sources  of   supply  of  machinery  and  Raw  Materials 
used  in  the  industry. 


RIORDON  SALES  RE-ORGANIZED. 

A  reorganization  of  the  Kiorclon  Sales  Co.  has  been 
effected  and  style  under  which  this  concern  will  be 
known  in  the  future  will  be  the  Riordon  Sales  Corpo- 
ration. Mr.  T.  J.  Stevenson  becoming  new  president, 
Mr.  George  Challes  and  Mr.  Russell  McCandless  vice- 
presidents,  Mr.  II.  J.  Webb  treasurer,  and  'Sir.  F.  G. 
Robinson  manager. 


McMASTER  WITH   POWELL  RIVER. 

A.  E.  .Me^Iaster,  ftjrmcr  superintendent  of  the  com- 
mercial department.  Grand  Trunk  and  Pacific  R-aihvay, 
in  Vancouver,  and  secretary  of  the  Whalen  Pulp  and 
Paper  Mills,  has  been  ajipointed  to  the  past  of  resident 
manager  of  the  Powell  River  Pulji  and  Paiicr  Coinjiany, 
Powell  River,  B.  C. 
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Canadian  Forestry  Needs 

(Kroin   Aiiiuricati    Korestry. j 
By   ELLWOOI)   WILSON. 

The  progress  being  made  toward  practical  and  ra- 
tional management  of  tlie  Government  forests  in 
Canada  is  most  gratifying.  It  is  however  only  in  its 
embryonic  stage  and  much  work  needs  to  be  done.  Of 
course,  the  first  and  most  important  thing  is  fire  pr;)- 
tection  and  this  is  receiving  more  and  more  attention. 
Five  years  ago  a  summer  like  the  past  would  have 
caused  enormous  destruction,  but  in  spite  of  tiie  wea- 
ther and  the  numerous  fires  the  loss  of  valuable  timber 
.was  not  large.  Much  has  been  done  during  the  past 
season  by  airplanes,  not  only  in  locating  and  report- 
ing fires  but  also  in  carrying  men  to  put  them  out. 
Aerial  work  will  certainly  increase  in  importance  and 
value  very  rapidly  in  this  country  owing  to  the  great 
extent  of  forests  and  the  verj^  meagre  means  of  com- 
munication. 

The  second  great  need  is  for  an  inventory  of  our 
forest  resources.  We  must  know  where  the  northern 
limit  of  merchantable  timber  is  and  also  the  eastern. 
Offerings  of  timber  properties  in  Labrador  are  from 
time  to  time  coming  on  the  market  and  there  seems 
to  be  no  reliable  information  as  to  whether  there  is 
any  timber  there  or  not.  Some  reports  say  that  there 
is  enormous  wealtli  and  others  that  there  is  timber 
only  on  the  rivers  and  sui'rounding  lakes  and  that  the 
hills  are  quite  bare.  Many  people  M'heii  they  hear  of 
the  rapid  depletion  of  our  forests  turn  over  in  bed 
with  the  comforting  thought  that  we  shall  only  have 
to  go  a  little  farther  north  to  get  all  we  need  aiul 
want.  We  must  know  the  areas  which  have  been 
burnt  over  and  whether  they  are  being  naturally  re- 
forested or  not.  The  ai-eas  alVeady  cut  over  must  be 
mapped  and  the  i)rol)abilities  of  a  new  crop  ascer- 
tained. It  seems  fairly  certain  that  one-third  of  the 
original  forests  of  Canada  have  been  burnt,  that  is, 
are  not  )U)W  covered  with  merchantable  timber,  or 
with  timber  that  will  be  merclfantable  in  a  generat  inn. 
Here  again  the  air])lan('  is  doing  yeoman  service  and  it 
is  only  by  its  help  tiuit  wo  can  get  the  above  information, 
in  time  to  influence  our  legislatoi's  to  the  necessity  of 
making  log  time  plans  for  tlu'  i)ro|)ei-  use  of  the  for- 
ests. 

Knowing  approximately  llie  amnunt  oi'  timber  which 
we  have  and  the  annual  consumption  we  can  at  once 
bring  the  whole  forestry  problem  from  the  realm  oi' 
opinion  and  conjecture  down  to  the  basis  of  fact  and 
business  necessity.  Knowing  how  many  acres  of  mer- 
chantable timber  we  have,  how  much  is  cut-over,  how 
much  is  burnt,  and  about  how  much  is  likely  to  be 
burnt  each  year,  and  knowing  the  annual  consumption 
we  can  say  that  we  will  not  reach  the  end  of  our  supply 
for  a  century.  In  which  Civse  the  lumbermen  and  tlie 
general  lumber  using  public  can  do  the  worrying.  If 
however,  it  appears  that  our  supply  will  be  exhausted 
in  fifty  years  or  less  than  the  |)uli)  and  paper  manu- 
facturers and  the  newspapers  will  begin  to  get  ex- 
cited and  there  will  not  only  be  fii-eworks  but  con- 
structive action.  Fortunately  since  the  ma.joi-ity  of 
timber  lands  in  Canada  belong  to  the  Provinces  each 
one  of  these  has  only  to  say,  "Gentlemen,  you  are  using 
our  timber  faster  than  it  grows,  we  must  reduce  your 
allowance."  There  will  be  no  question  of  "manda- 
tory" legislation  or  invasion  of  property  rights.  In 
Canada,  a  very  large  amount  of  revenue  in  several  of 
the  Provinces  comes  directly  fnuu  the  sale  of  stump- 


age  and  a  decrease  in  the  amount  of  timber  cut  means 
a  decrease  in  revenue  and  a  consequent  increase  in 
ta.xation.  The  question  is  vital  and  comes  home  to 
every  citizen.  Therefoi'e  the  question  is,  if  we  have 
only  enough  timber  for  fifty  years  what  are  we  going 
to  rlo  about  it,  not  fifty  years  from  now,  but  at 
once.'  What  is  the  proper,  business-like  and  com- 
mons(!iise  way  to  handle  the  problem?  In  Europe  it 
has  been  abundantly  proved  that  you  must  spend 
money  on  your  forests  if  you  want  to  increase  your 
revenue,  just  as  you  do  on  a  farm  or  in  a  manufac- 
turing plant.  You  must  get  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  tind)cr  from  each  acre.  Many  people  seem  to  think 
tliat  because  a  pulp  or  paper  company  has  large  tind)er 
limits,  several  thousand  square  miles,  that  they  are  in 
a  strong  position  and  have  plenty  of  raw  material  for 
the  future.  This  does  not  follow.  There  may  be 
large  burnt  areas,  large  areas  of  swamp  and  water, 
it  is  a  case  where  timber  per  acre  is  the  important 
point.  It  does  not  take  a  financial  genius  to  under- 
stand that  it  is  better  to  have  one  square  mile  of  land 
carrying  20  cords  of  merchantable  timber  to  the  acre 
within  fifty  miles  of  the  mill  than  to  have  seven  square 
miles  carrying  three  cords  of  merchantable  timber  one 
hundred  and  fifty  to  three  hundred  miles  away.  There 
seems  to  be  an  idea  that  it  is  better  business  to  have 
large  areas  of  poor  timber  several  hundred  miles  away 
from  a  mill  than  to  take  care  of  future  requirements 
by  planting  right  at  the  back  door  of  the  mill.  Our 
(iovcrnments  are  at  present  selling  the  right  to  cut 
timber  with  practically  no  regulations  which  will  in- 
sure the  future  productivity  of  the  forest  and  with 
absolutely  no  regulations  which  will  improve  its  con- 
dition or  keep  it  on  a  basis  of  sustained  yield.  The 
amounts  spent  on  fire  protection  and  inspection  are 
i-idiculously  small.  No  planting  on  a  really  commer- 
cial scale  is  being  done.  We  are  living  on  our  capital. 
However  signs  are  not  wanting  of  a  public  awakening, 
brought  about  in  large  part  by  the  far-sighted  self  in- 
terest of  the  pulp  and  paper  industry.  Their  posi- 
tion is  that  they  have  an  obligation  to  their  stoek- 
Imldcrs  to  kee])  the  plants  running,  to  the  region,  to 
set'  that  towns  and  country  districts  Mdiich  have  been 
developed  as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  their 
plants,  do  not  go  the  way  of  the  saw-mill  townis  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Lake  States,  and  to  the  Pro- 
viiu'cs  which  by  the  lease  of  water-powers  and  timber 
limits  make  their  existence  possible.  After  all  tnic 
))at  riot  ism    is   good   business. 


NEW  "SHANTY  BOOK." 

A  new  form  of  "Shanty-book"  has  just  been  issued 
f(U-  the  Quebec  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests.  A 
"Shanty-book"  is  a  book  which  is  issued  to  jobbers 
working  on  Crown  Lands,  in  which  they  are  required 
to  enter  the  number  of  logs  cut  each  day.  Each  tinn 
the  scaler  measures  the  logs  cut  he  must  copy  his  re- 
cord into  the  "Shanty-book"  and  this  must  be  open 
at  all  times  for  inspection  by  the  Forest-Ranger.  The 
i-egulafions  governing  the  cutting  of  timber  are  printed 
in  the  front  of  the  book  and  the  penalties  for  infrac- 
tions with  them  in  red.  Information  as  to  the  general 
value  of  the  forests  to  the  public  are  set  out  on  the 
inside  front  cover,  together  with  advice  as  to  avoiding 
forest  fires  and  the  reasons  for  not  wasting  timber. 
Forms  for  affidavits  of  those  using  the  book  are  in- 
cluded and  on  the  back  is  printed  a  poem  by  Andre 
Theuriet  called  the  "Benefits  of  the  Forest." 
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Mr.  Beck  Seriously  Misquoted 

Mr.  Edward  Beck,  secretary  of  the  Canadian  I'lil]. 
and  Paper  Association,  and  members  of  the  Association, 
liave  been  the  victims  of  a  chain  of  regrettable  circum- 
stances in  relation  to  the  publication  of  an  article  deal- 
intr  with  the  price  of  newsprint.  Ry  a  particularly  un- 
fortunate niiscliiince  Mr-  Beck's  name  was  attached  to 
this  article,  wliich  expressed  opinions  directly  opijosite 
to  those  lield  hy  him  and  by  members  of  the  Association. 
Ill  view  of  the  wide-spread  publicity  given  to  this  ar- 
ticU%  and  the  erroneous  quotation  of  Mr.  Beck  as  the 
author,  it  is  oidy  fair  that  we  should  briefly  give  the 
facts. 

About  a  nu)nth  ago  Mr.  E.  P.  Adler,  chairman  of 'the 
Paper  C'onnuittce  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.,  gave  an  address 
in  Cliicago  which  was  reproduced  in  the  American  trade 
papers.  That  address  was  clearly  iuteiuled  to  break 
the  price  of  paper,  the  arguments  being  all  in  favour 
(if  cheap  paper.  Three  weeks  after  the  address  was 
printed,  it  was  copied  by  the  Montreal  Financial  Times, 
who  gave  Mr.  Edward  Beck  as  the  author  of  the  ad- 
dress, instead  of  Mr.  Adler.  When  the  attention  of  the 
Editor  of  tliat  paper  was  called  to  the  mistake,  he 
apologized  for  it,  and  stated  that  the  substitution  of 
iianu's  was  a  pure  error. 

Unfortunately  the  mistake  did  not  end  here.  The 
Montreal  Herald,  which  has  adopted  a  bear  attitude 
on  paper  stocks,  re-copied  the  article  from  the  Financial 
Times,  without  any  attempt  at  verifying  the  author- 
ship, and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  i-esi)onsibh'  editor 
luul  been  warned  that  the  article  had  not  been  written 
liy  Mr.  Beck.  The  article  was  given  great  i)rominence 
in  llic  Herald,  together  with  some  comment  which  can 
hardly  be  called  kindly.  When  the  attention  of  the 
Herald  was  again  called  to  the  matter,  they  replied 
witli  a  statement  which  was  regarded  as  offensive  in 
its  nature.  It  was  then  decided  to  take  up  the  matter 
with  counsel,  who  was  authorised  to  take  whatever  pro- 
ceedings tiH»  circumstances  seemed  to  warrant.  This 
resulted  in  a  more  explicit  apology  on  the  part  of  the 
Herald. 

In  the  meant  inie  liie  statements  wiiicii  apjieared  in 
the  Herald  had  been  telegraphed  to  pajjcrs  in  the  U.S., 
and  were  reprinted  in  at  least  one,  and  probably  sever- 
al, American  ])ublications,  and  was  being  employed  to 
the  great  disadvantage  of  ranadian  iiewsprinl  pro- 
diu;ers. 

The  views  expi'cssed  in  tlie  article  are  so  contrary  to 
the  policy  of  the  Association,  that  its  appearance,  with 
the  name  of  Mr.  Beck  attached,  naturally  caused  be- 
wihlermenl,  piirticularly  to  those  who  know  Mr.  Beck 
intimately.  The  iiuddent,  too  happened  at  a  period 
when  Mr.  I'.eck  had  just  taken  over  the  secretaryship 
of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  and  from 
that  personal  point  of  view,  was  especially  unfortunate. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  at  once  took  measures 
to  offset  the  damage  done  by  the  erroneous  jjublication 
of  opinions  of  members  of  the  Association.  The  pub- 
licity has  caused  not  only  personal  annoyance  but  dam- 
age to  the  interests  of  the  association,  and  legal  advice 
has  been  taken  as  to  what  fnrllier  steps  shall  be  taken 
to  protect  those  interests. 

Note : — For  the  information  of  those  who  may  not 
have  noticed  it  at  the  time,  a  direct  reply  to  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Adler  appeared  in  the  Pnlj)  and  Paper 
Magazine  for  Nov.  3rd,  on  page  llL''!  is  interesting. 


FORESTRY    ASSOCIATION    LECTURE    SERVICE. 

Educational  eiiler|)riscs  somelimes  take  novel  forms 
hut  few  educati(um!  novelties  seem  to  have  i)roved 
nujre  successful  in  gaining  ])ublic  attention  than  the 
especially-equipped  railway  coaches  employed  by  the 
Canadian   Forestry  Association. 

One  of  the  coaches,  strijyped  of  the  usual  seats,  is 
packed  with  gi-aphic  exiiiiiits,  including  models  of 
forests,  showing  the  devastation  .if  forest  fires,  fire 
protection  ap|)aratus,  wireless  equijiment,  electrically 
li(L'lited  show-caiw.s  displaxiiiir  .hundreds  of  strange 
articles  made  from  wood  such  as  imitation  silks  and 
leather,  wood  distillates,  etc.  Tlier-e  are  electrical 
illusions  giving  traiisformat idii  effects  from  a  beauti- 
ful forest  to  a  burned  ruin,  and  by  means  of  scores  of 
beautiful  transparencies  illumined  by  electric  globes 
the  aesthetic  side  of  foi-est  preservation  is  made  highl.v 
impressive.  In  short,  the  piii'pose  nf  the  Furest  Ex- 
hibits Car  is  to  drive  home  the  lesson  tiiat  forest  fires 
are  a  public  enemy,  affecting  the  ])ersonal  welfare  of 
every  citizen  of  Canaila. 

During  its  tour  of  six  months,  more  tlian  12U,0Ull 
people  visited  the  car.  The  trip  covered  approximately 
nine  thousand  miles.  Every  evening  motion  picture 
lectures  were  given  by  English  and  French  speakers. 

The  Association's  second  travelling  enterprise,  the 
Tree  Planting  Lecture  Car,  travelled  eight  thousand 
miles  in  Manitoba,  Sackatchewan,  and  Alberta,  and  fifty 
thousand  people  attended  the  tree  planting  lectures 
and  demonstrations  given  by  Mr.  Archibald  Mitchell, 
a  well-known  western  expert,  and  his  assistant. 

The  purjjose  of  the  Tree  Planting  Car  is  to  take  in- 
formation and  inspiration  throngli  a  novel  and  inter- 
esting medium  right  to  the  front  door  of  the  settler 
who  has  greatest  need  of  such  help.  The  fact  that  the 
enterprise  was  connected  with  no  government  or  com- 
mercial interest  aiul  was  purely  a  citizen's  movement 
gave  it  a  particular  appeal.  Mr.  ilitchell,  the  chief 
lecturer,  has  a  great  gift  for  rousing  the  interest  of 
farmer  audiences  and  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  whole 
subject  of  tree  planting  under  peculiar  prairie  con- 
ditions, gained  by  thirty  years  experience. 

The  Lecture  Car  was  built  with  a  sloping  floor  and 
special  seating,  so  as  to  contain  from  12.5  to  loO  jiei-- 
sons  and  at  every  stop,  two  illustrated  lectures  aiul 
demonstrations  wei-e  given.  In  numerous  instances, 
municipalities  were  supplied  with  complete  working 
requirements  and  all  sorts  of  societies  were  given  ]irac- 
tical   help   in    improving  seliool   and   church   grounds. 

The  inspirational  effect  of  such  a  tour  cannot  be 
over  emphasized,  for  tens  of  thousands  of  men,  wo- 
iiuui  and  children  to-day  have  an  intelligent  compre- 
hension of  the  value  of  shelter  belts  of  trees  in  home 
beautification.  in  I  he  ]ireventiou  of  soil  drift,  the  ])r<i- 
tection  of  buildings  and  live  stock  and  the  improve- 
ment  of  moistui'e  c(inditi(ins. 

Even  in  a  highly  unfavorable  business  year  tlie  Can- 
adian Forestry  Association  succeeded  in  financing  its 
ediu*ational  enterprises  from  private  sources  with  the 
aid  of  a  few  snuill  governnu'nt  grants.  The  work  will 
be  continued  throughout  the  winter  throiigh  other 
channels  developed  by  the  Association. 


Quite  a    hit    of  men   have   struck  for  shorter  hours. 
They've  got  them  all  right,  they're  out  of  a  job. 


Don't    look    like    an    accident    going   somewhere    to 
happen. 
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British  Trade  News 

(FROM  oriJ    LONDON  CORRESPONDENT.) 

London,  Nov.  17,  1921. 

It  is  regrettiilile  to  record  that  the  Xorwegian  Steamer 
■'Alt'"",  whieh  carried  a  erew  of  18  hands,  has  been  lost 
in  the  North  Sea  during  a  gale.  The  vessel  was  carry- 
ing a  cargo  of  wood  pulp  to  Queenborougi:  from  Dram- 
men  and  16  of  the  erew  were  lost. 

Wood  Pulp  Association. 

Owing  to  the  exigencies  of  trade,  the  unsettled  state 
of  affairs,  and  other  elements  the  British  Wood  Pulp 
As.sociation  will  not  hold  their  annual  dinner  this  yeai'. 
Heretofore,  the  event  was  oiu-  of  the  social  fund  ions 
of  the_year. 

Newsprint  Industry  Hit. 

The  well-known  makers  of  newsjirint,  Messrs.  Thos. 
Owen  &  Co.  of  Ely  Paper  Works,  Cardiff  (Wales)  an- 
nounce that  the  half-year's  dividend  on  the  prefereiu-e 
shares  is  i)eing  paid,  but  they  much  regret  being  unable 
to  declare  an  interim  dividend  on  the  ordinary  .shares. 
The  adverse  conditions  in  trade  and  fall  in  values  were 
especially  marked  in  the  papermaking  industry,  and 
the  Directors  say  that  so  far  tliere  have  been  recently 
only  slight  signs  of  impi'ovement. 

Pulp  Imports  Reduced. 

There  was  a  falling  off  in  tiie  shipments  of  pulp  to  the 
United  Kingdom  during  October — figures  for  which 
have  just  been  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
total  reached  46,942  tons,  comi)arcd  with  H,S,976  tons  in 
October  1920.  For  the  ten  months,  Januai-y  to  Octo- 
ber, the  supplies  are  446,854  tons — all  kinds  of  pulps — 
as  again.st  925,663  tons  in  1920 — roughlj'  one  half  of 
last  year's  shipments.  To  show  what  the  pulp  agents 
lurve  been  losing  one  has  only  to  turn  to  tlie  value  of 
the  shipments  and  1  find  the  ten  months'  sujiply  this 
year  is  put  at  ,€10,:560,557,  whereas  last  year,  for  the 
same  period,  the  value  stood  at  £24,369.029.  The  coun- 
tries of  supply  are  as  follow.^  for  October  la.st : — 

Canada  shipped  93,371  tons  of  wet  groundwood  for 
the  ten  months  compared  with  73,001  tons  in  1920  and 
these  figures  are  only  i)eaten  by  Norway,  a  country 
that  sent  146,853  tons  between  January  and  October 
as  against  263,937  tons.  The  Dominion  enjoys  the  uni- 
que position  in  groundwood  of  sending  more  shipments 
than  the  1920  quantities-  Another  interesting  point  is 
wliile  Norway  values  her  146,853  tons  at  £1,()0(),757, 
Caiuida's  93.371  tons  are  valued  at  £1,403,627. 

Bleached  Chemical  (Dry):  From  Finland,  nil;  Swe- 
den, 355  tons;  Norway,  410  tons;  Germany,  44  tons; 
Other  countries,  50  tons.  Total  859  tons  as  against 
2,545  ton.s  for  October  1920  and  for  the  ten  months 
11,556  tons,  as  against  24,490  tons. 

Unbleached  Chemical  (Dry):  From  Finland,  3.539 
tons;  Sweden  9,852  tons;  Norway,  1,175  tons;  fTernuiny, 
89  tons;  Other  countries  1,162  tons.  Total,  15,817  tons, 
as  against  35,485  tons  in  October  1920  and  for  the  ten 
months,  164,732  tons  as  against  424.517  tons  in  1920. 

Chemical  wet:  808  tons  in  October,  a  reduction  of  192 
tons  and  fen'  the  ten  months  1,S7S  tons  as  au'iiinst  10.520 
tons  in  1920. 

Groundwood  (Dry):  In  October  nil  (October  1920 
1.146  tons)  ;  for  the  ten  months  3,076  tons  valued  at 
£50,835  as  against  26,696  tons,  valued  at  £7.54,879  in 
1920. 

There  is  today  a  small  dcniaiid  for  groundwood.  For 
other  pulps  the  market  shows  more  brightness  and  more 
enquiry,  but  the  volume  of  business  passing  is  not  great. 


Prices  are  as  follows: — Groundwood  (wet)  £4  15s; 
Groundwood  (dry)  £9;  P.leached  Sulphite  (No.  1)  £20; 
'Easy  bleaching  £14y^;  newsprint  quality  £12;  Un- 
bleached Soda  £11  ;  Soda  Kraft  £11. 

Exports  of  Paper. 

The  question  may  be  asked:  Is  the  British  paper  in- 
dustry going  ahead,  or  is  it  at  a  standstill  ?  To  the 
last  part  of  the  question  the  answer  is  in  the  negative 
and  to  the  first  part  it  should  be  explained  that  while 
there  was  an  unprecedented  demand  for  paper  in  1919 
and  part  of  1920,  the  fact  remains  that  the  domestic 
supply  and  the  export  supplies  are  not  finding  the  con- 
suming channels  manufacturers  would  like  them  to. 
The  rates  of  exchange  and  dullness  in  the  markets 
abi'oad  are  telling  factors  and  in  the  home  market 
cheap  foreign  papers  are  to  be  met  in  all  direction.s. 
Therefore,  when  we  compare  the  export.s  between  Jan- 
uary and  October  this  year  with  the  .same  i)eriod  last 
year,  there  is  a  falling-off  to  the  extent  of  32,065  tons 
of  paper,  so  that  it  can  safely  be  said  the  headway  of 
the  British  mills  n  the  (>x|)orl  trade  i.s.  up  to  the  pre- 
sent, small. 

Till'  total  exports.  includin>r  playing  cards,  boards. 
paper  hags,  etc-  reached  120.944  cwts  in  October,  as 
a-ainst  241,407  cwts  in  October  1920  and  for  the  ten 
months  1.190.384  cwt.s.  as  again.st  1,831,688  cwts  in 
1920. 

Paper  Imports. 

The  imports  of  all  kinds  of  papers,  board.s,  etc.,  for 
the  ten  months.  January  to  October,  inclusive,  are  266.- 
704-'4  tons,  compared  with  572.438'  ,  tons  in  1920 — or, 
roughly,  a  decline  equal  to  about  one  half,  .so  that  for- 
eign mills  are  feeling  the  pinch  in  their  export  trade 
ju.st  as  much  as  the  British.  Newfoun<lland  shipped 
158,690  cwts  of  paper  in  October  which  is  above  the 
supply  for  the  same  iiei'iod  last  year,  but,  still,  for  the 
fen  months  the  ll»20  fjo-urcs  have  not  yet  been  reached. 
The  Outlook. 

Tlu"  outlook,  after  the  exports  and  imports  have  been 
studied,  is  not  a  very  bright  o2ie  for  either  mill  men  or 
pul|)  men  in  the  United  Kingdom.  At  present  most 
of  the  mills  are  choked  with  raw  materials  and  the 
tendency  is  to  run  machinery  for  the  sake  of  keep- 
ing it  going  and  oiled.  The  position  of  the  pulp  man  is 
consequently  not  an  envious  one.  Dull  trade  in  paper 
is  reflected  on  him  and  old  contracts  are  gradually 
workiiii;-  their  time  out.  From  all  accounts  that  reach 
me  the  mills  are  producing  paper  on  high  priced  pulps 
—not  pulps  at  the  present  day  quotation.s— and  to  keep 
a  footing  in  the  market  the  paper  manufacturers  are 
compelled  to  sell  below  the  cost  of  production,  which 
is  certainly  not  n  paying  game  for  any  concern.  With 
■uch  domestic  affairs,  and  depreciated  rates  of  ex- 
change abroad,  it  will  readily  be  seen  that  the  pulj) 
and  paper  men  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  in  a  hard 
and  tight  corner  and  two  elements  are  against  them, 
viz.:  (1)  the  demand  for  and  the  abundant  supplies 
of  cheap  imported  i)ai)er:  (2)  the  nu)ney  marketi^ 
abroad.  Within  the  last  nine  months,  economy  has 
been  preached  up  hill  and  down  dale  with  the'  eon- 
sequent  result  that  the  British  mills  received  a  rude 
shock  and  during  this  shock  the  cheaply  produced  for- 
eign product  crept  in  and  to-dav  it  is  in  demand  on 
all  sides  from  a  publin'  ]>oiut  of  view.  If  j.s  now  a 
question  of  time  for  the  cheai)  article  to  be  beaten 
down,  at  home  and  abroad.  When  it  is.  pulp  men 
may  look  for  a  revival  in  trade. 
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PREFERS    AMERICAN    BOX    BOARDl 

liicitlfJitiil  In  tlic  <lis('iissii))i  oi'  llic  practice  of  staiii])- 
iiig-  Canadian  made  shoes  with  American  names,  which 
was  recently  lu'oiijfht  up  as  a  political  arffument, 
the  Toronto  (il(ii)e  has  somethino;  intei'esting  to  say 
about  the  use  of  American  boxboarxl  by  Canadians. 
The  ])assay:e  reatls : 

Wliile  Mr.  ]''i-aid<  S.  Scott  declares  his  slnxr  factory 
ill  Gait  lias  discontinued  staiiipini^  ('anadian-madc 
shoes  with  the  American  Eagle  and  American  mark- 
iiifrs,  he  evidently  prefers  to  get  his  cardboard  car- 
tons ill  which  he  sends  out  shoes  from  the  Ualt,  On- 
tario, house  of  (ietty  &  Scott,  Ltd. — at  Monroe,  Michi- 
gan, U.S.A.  The  cartons  arc  marked  "The  Classic 
Shoe.  For  Children.  Oetty  &  Sc^ott,  Limited,  Gait, 
Ont.,"  on  two  sides. 

On  one  of  the  other  sides  appears  the  classification 
of  the  carton  and  underneath  the  makers.  They  are 
"The  RiveV  Raisiin  Paper  {!o^,  Monroe,  Michigan, 
U.S.A." 

In  Toronto,  Niagara  Falls,  Montreal  and  other  points 
there  are  firms  manufacturing  paper  boxes  for  this 
trade.  One  Toronto  plant  has  a  capacity  of  60  tons  a 
day,  and  is  not  running  full  time,  largely  through 
American   competition. 

"Our  product  is  a  trifle  higher  in  price  than  the 
United  States  product,  due  to  the  fact  that  we  must 
pay  for  our  pulp  at  United  States  currency  rates. 
There  is  a  25  per  cent,  duty  on  these  cartons.  I  might 
say  that  United  States  firms  buy  scrap  paper  in  Can- 
ada and  have  been  paying  from  $4  to  .$5  a  ton  more 
than  current  prices,  but  their  object  is  to  keep  down 
t  he  price  of  scrap  paper  on  the  other  side  by  the  small 
amount  of  Canadian  scrap  they  can  get,"  said  one 
carton  manufacturer  of  Toronto. 

it  was  ill  his  opinion  that,  when  payment  by  Cana- 
dian firms  in  United  States  currency,  freight  and  duty 
were  taken  into  account,  the  difference  in  price  be- 
tween the  Canadian  and  United  States  product  would 


be  negligible. 


A  traveller  for  Canadian  cardboard  cartons  says 
that  he  was  informed  by  a  prospective  customer  who 
buys  in  the  United  States  that  he  would  not  buy  Can- 
adian cartons  even  at  10  to  15  per  cent,  lower  rates 
than  those  from  across  the  line,  because  it  was  the  in- 
tention to  break  the  Canadian  market  and  force  supply 
of  boxes  at  ruinous  rates. 


FORBEARANCE   NEEDED. 

I  believe  there  is  going  to  be  a  slow  but  gradual 
improvement  in  business  conditions.  It  is  my  feeding 
we  may  wait  a  hnig  while  for  a  general  activity. 
Meanwhile  there  must  be  niiitiial  indulgence  and  mu- 
tual   lielpfulness. 

Travellers  exploring  the  ice-dad  peaks  of  the  Alps 
for  their  mutual  protection  tie  themselves  together; 
the  nif  one  should  happen  to  lose  his  footing  he  is 
suiijiorted  and  saved  by  the  other  niembei-s  of  tlie 
party.  liusiness  men  are  all  walking  in  slippery 
places  at  tliis  time.  Any  one  of  them  is  liable  to  take 
a  tumble  without  warning. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Avhile  crossing  this  perilous 
track  business  men  ought  to  tie  themselves  securely 
together.  If  one  should  stumble,  others  might  tlius  be 
enabled  to  keep  him  on  his  feet. 

You  have  noticed,  perliayis,  that  when  a  tree  falls 
in  the  forest  it  generally  destroys,  or  at  least  in- 
.iures,  one  or  more  other  trees  standing  near  it.   When 


a  business  man  or  a  business  corporation  fails,  the 
disaster  is  seldom  limited  to  the  party  that  fails.  Some- 
body else  is  apt  to  be  hurt.  One  gf)es  down  and  carries 
auothei'  down  with  him,  and  he  in  turn  knocks  the 
props  from  under  a  third,  and  where  it  will  end  no 
one  can  predict.  Self-preservation,  therefore,  requires 
that  we  should  stand  together  and  avoid  the  beginning 
of  trouble. 

1  think  I  can  sec  lietter  da\s  ahead,  'i'here  are  rifts 
in  the  clouds  that  have  hung  over  us  for  so  long  a 
time ;  but  we  are  not  out  of  danger  and  need  to  proceed 
with  the  greatest  care.  We  want  to  be  diligent,  hope- 
ful, courageous  and,  above  all,  to  be  patient  and  gen- 
erous in  our  dealings  with  each  other.  In  that  way 
our  recovery  will  be  the  more  speedily  accomplished; 
while  a  little  imprudence  niiglit  bring  on  a  danger- 
ous relapse.— C.F..M.  in   f.  S.  Paper  Maker. 


NEWSPRINT  AND  GROUNDWOOD  EXPORTS  UP. 

Canadian  pulp  aiul  paper  exports  for  October  were 
valued  at  $8,954,225,  a  decline  of  $9,751,780  as  compared 
with  October,  1920.  and  of  $502,802  as  compared  with 
the   preceding   month    of   September. 

Exports  of  newsprint  for  the  mont|i  totalled  1,314,157 
cwts.,  against  1,288,089  cwts.  la.st  year,  an  increase  of 
26.068  cwts.  (1,303  tons),  and  exceeded  September's 
figures  by  190,021  cwts.  (6,501  tions).  They  lost  in 
value  $1,404,690  compared  with  a  year  ago  and  gained 
$7,236  compared  with  last  month. 

Exports  of  pulp  of  all  descriptions  for  the  month  fell 
off  by  243,162  cwts.  in  quantity  and  by  $4,490,235  in 
value  as  compared  with  last  j'ear,  ajid  by  56,388  cwts. 
in  quantity  and  $594,914  in  value  as  compared  with 
Sepitcmber. 

Exports   of   pulpwood   for   the   month    amounted   to 
47,023  cords,  valued  at  $587,674,  compared  with  124.390 
cords,  valued  at  $1,752,923,  in  October  last  year,  and 
with  49,608  cords,  valued  at  $664,420  in  September. 
Comparative  details  for  October,  1920  and  1921,  follow 
the  quantities  being  stated  in  hundredweights: 
1920                              1921 
Volume        Value        Volume        Value 
Book  paper           4,411  $     43,802            2.239  $      17,718 
Newsprint       1,288.089     6,915,294     1,314.157     5,510,604 
Ot/ier  paper       1,139,158         338,397 


Total 

Sulphate  279,080 

Sulphite,  bl.  208,620 
Sulpliite,  unbl.  402,565 
Groundwood      536,329 


$8,128,254 
1.827,448 
1.963,401 
2.S00.095 
1,986,807 


244,079 
111,147 
271.018 
557,188 


$5,866,719 

743,693 

459,613 

852,341 

1,031,859 


Total  .    . .   1,426,594  $8,.577.751     1.183.432  $3,087,506 

Countries  of  destination  were:  Paper — United  King- 
dom, $96,839:  United  States,  $5,233,258;  other  coun- 
tries, $536,622.  Pulp— United  Kindom.  ,$660,758;  Uni- 
ted States.  $2,164,008;  other  countries,  .$262,740. 

Comparative  figures  for  tlie  first  seven  months  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  show : 

Paper  Pulp  Total 

1921    ..    ..     $39,246,227         $18,891,665         $58,137,892 
1920    ..     ..       .51154.018  52.795.463         103,948,481 

1919    ..    ..        33.074,162  22.535,388  55,609,.5,50 

Exports  of  puljnvood  to  the  I'nil^'d  States  for  the 
seven  months'  period  were  as  follows:  1921,  $6,134,459; 
1920,  $9,556.2.55;  1919.  $5,526,582. 
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SCIENCE  FOR  INDUSTRY. 

London,  Nov.  17,  1921- 

Editor,  I'lilp  and  l*apei-  Magazine: — 

Aprop().s  tlie  editorial  in  the  "Pulp  &  L'aper  Maga- 
zine" of  (Jctoijer  27tli  last,  headed  "Di'awiiig  Blood," 
I  commend  a  second  I'eadiiig  of  it  to  all  pulp  and  paper 
meu  in  the  Dominion.  Is  it  fully  realized  that  the 
Technical  Section  is,  as  the  editorial  rightly  says,  "the 
bone"  and  "the  papers  and  discussions  the  blood  of 
the  Section?"  Let  us  hope  that  no  one  in  Canada 
thinks  the  Section  a  niakesiiift.  On  it  depends  the 
future  of  the  pulp  and  paper  industries  and  the  fact 
cannot  be  driven  home  too  strongly.  Up  to  the  present 
the  Section  has  been  admired  for  its  methods  and  those 
who  do  not  sympathize  with  it  must  remember  we  are 
in  an  age  of  science — upon  which  our  industries  are 
gradually  being  worked — and  that  a  new  school  is  gra- 
dually coming  to  the  front  to  revolutionize  the  work 
of  the  past.      Therefore,  Canada    must    "wake    up!" 

Sometime  ago  I  heard  Mr.  Balfour,  who  is  now  at  the 
Disarmament  Conference  on  behalf  of  the  United  King- 
dom, and  whose  knowledge  of  science  must  be  respect- 
ed, state  that  the  industrial  progress  of  mankind  was 
going  to  be  in  the  near  future  more  and  more  depend- 
ent upon  the  alliance  of  science  and  industry  and  upon 
the  eo-operation  of  different  branches  of  science  with 
each  other.  Science  is  now,  he  added,  an  essential  ele- 
ment in  industrial  progress.  "I  do  not  think  the 
(Jermans  have  shown  any  greater  aptitude  for  science 
than  our  own  fellow-countrymen,"  he  went  on,  "and  I 
am  sure  they  have  shown  no  greater  aptitude  for  in- 
dustry; but  beginning  as  they  did  rather  late  iu  the 
day,  with  their  great  powers  of  governmental  organ- 
ization, with  their  highly  developed  and  eijuipped  uni- 
ver.sities,  and  with  the  view  which  they  have  always  en- 
tertained of  the  close  alliance  that  ought  to  exist  be- 
tween knowledge  and  power,  they  naturally  and  easily 
did  what  we,  with  more  difficulty  and  at  a  later  date, 
ai'e  beginning  to  do.  They  marshalled,  they  mobilized 
all  the  forces  of  science  in  helping  them  to  develop  their 
great  industrial  efforts.  We  must  not  imitate  them ; 
but  we  must  follow  their  example !  They  saw  what, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  we  could  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  see  so  soon — how  close  was  this  co-operation, 
how  absolutely  necessary  it  was,  not  merely  in  the  com- 
petition of  people  with  jieople  of  industry  with  indus- 
try, and  of  one  community  with  another  community, 
but  from  a  broader  point  of  view — the  point  of  view 
that  we  ought  to  adopt  is,  that  it  is  only  upon  our  in- 
creasing knowledge  of  the  powers  of  nature  that  we 
can  exfject  to  improve  the  material  lot  of  man.  But  if 
you  wish  to  improve  the  lot  of  man  it  can  onl_v  be.  not 
by  (luariclling  over  the  manner  in  which  profits  are  to 
be  distributed  or  by  any  of  the  controversies  which 
divide  various  interests — it  cannot  be  by  those  means, 
though  they  are  subjects  we  cannot  avoid — the  thing 
which  is  really  going  to  nuike  a  difference  in  the  future, 
to  make  the  remainder  of  the  20th  century  different 
from  the  19th  century,  and  the  21st  century  different 
from  the  20th,  is  the  command,  for  industrial  purposes, 
which  man  has  over  the  foi'ces  of  nattire.  That  can 
only  be  attained  by  the  cultivation  of  pure  science,  of 
science  for  itself,  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  It  can 
only  be  if  we  strive  to  breed  and  to  educate  men  who. 
without  any  thought  of  selfadvancement,  are  eonsmued 
by  a  curiosity  to  know,  and,  that  end  having  been  at- 
tained, then  to  learn  how  to  apply  the  knowledge  which 
they  have  disinterestedly  acquired  to  the  great  pur- 
poses of  industrial  development."     Let  industrial  jiro- 


gress  be  the  theme  for  all  men  iu  the  Dominion's  paper 
and  pulp  industries  and  at  the  same  time  bear  in  mind 
that  the  Technical  Section  is  the  medium  for  develop- 
ing scientific  organization. 

—J.  BOOTH- 


REDUCTION  IN  FREIGHT  RATES. 

The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association  have  trans- 
ferred their  traffic  depai-tment  from  Toronto  to  Mon- 
ti-eal.  Mr.  G.  Ruiekbie,  manager  in  charge  of  the  de- 
l)artment,  has  his  office  in  connection  with  those  of  the 
association  in  the  Dnnnmond  Building,  Montreal.  It 
is  intended  to  give  more  attention  to  this  department 
in  the  immediate  future. 

The  department  has  is.sued  the  following  circular  on 
the  revised  freight  rates  as  affecting  pidp  and  ])aper 
shipments. 

It  is  expected  that  inost  of  the  new  tariffs  providing 
for  the  general  reduction  in  freight  rates  ordered  by 
the  Board  of  Railwaj'  Commissioners  to  become  effec- 
tive December  1st  will  be  ready  for  distribution  by  the 
Railways  early  next  week. 

It  may  be  several  days  after  December  1st  before 
tariffs  applying  between  points  east  of  Fort  "William 
and  iMiints  west  thereof  can  be  got  ready  for  distribu- 
tion. In  this  event  members  will  be  well  advi.sed  to 
keep  a  careful  record  of  any  shipments  they  may  have 
moving  between  the  territory  in  question  as  the  Board's 
order  is  specific  that  the  reductions  .shall  take  effect 
Dee(>mber  1st  and  if  the  Railways  are  unable  to  have 
their  new  rates  in  the  hands  of  their  agents  and  the 
shipping  public  by  that  time  they  will  have  to  make 
them  retroactive,  to  comply  M-ith  the  Board's  order. 

So  far  as  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  is  concerned 
rates  on  jjulpwood  and  paper  between  points  in  Can- 
ada, Fort  William  and  east  will  be  reduced  approxi- 
mately 7.4  i)er  cent,  in  other  words  the  new  rates  will 
be  25  per  cent  higher  than  tho.se  in  effect  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 1.3th,  1920  instead  of  .3.')  per  cent  higher  as  at 
present. 

Between  points  west  of  Fort  William  the  reduction 
will  be  7.7  per  cent  or  20  per  cent  higher  than  the  Sep- 
tember 1920  rates  instead  of  30  per  cent  higher  as  at 
present. 

Rates  between  points  east  of  Fort  William  and  points 
west  thei-eof  will  be  reduced  in  the  same  proportions. 

Transcontinental  commodity  rates  will  be  reduced 
about  7-i]  per  cent  or  to  a  ba.sis  23  1/3  per  cent  higher 
than  September  1920  rates  instead  of  33  1/3  per  cent 
higher  as  at  present. 

Mileage  rates  on  pulpwood  in  Eastern  Canada  for 
distances  over  12."i  miles  reduced  last  July  and  no  fur- 
ther reductions  will  take  place  under  the  Board's  or- 
der. For  shorter  distances  rates  Avill  be  reduced  one 
half  cent  per  100  lbs. 

Other  raw  materials  (excepting  coal  and  cru.shed 
.stone)  moving  between  points  in  Canada  will  be  re- 
duced approximately  7.4  per  cent  east  of  Fort  William 
and  7.7  per  cent  west  thereof. 

The  Board's  order  does  not  affect  International  rates 
nor  export  and  import  rates  to  and  from  seaboard  ports, 
nor  does  it  make  any  reduction  in  rates  on  coal  as  these 
M'ere  not  advanced  in  September  1920  to  the  same  ex- 
tent as  rates  on  other  merchandise.  It  also  excepts 
cru.shed  stone  rates  which  did  not  receive  anv  increase 
in   1920. 


What  maintains  one  vice  would  bring  u|)  two  children. 
— Franklin. 
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THE    ONTARIO    TIMBER   PROBE. 

I'.y  A.  r>.  JIAKEH. 
Ill  the  (•(iiiiiiiciit  dl'  llie  ti'oveniiiiciit  iiivcslifralioii  of 
i'oi-iiicr  abuses  in  ediiiieetioii  with  timber  leases  much  is 
heard  of  the  amounts  to  he  re-claimed  by  the  Provin- 
cial Treasury,  but  little  is  .said  about  the  enormous 
eo.st  of  the  investif,'ation.  The  lumber  companies  have 
no  doubt  been  exeeedint>ly  wicked.  Some  have  made 
restitution,  and  othcis  are  said  to  have  offered  lar^re 
sums  in  settlenienl.  These  have  been  refused  and  the 
probe  continued. 

As  a  matter  of  cold  fact,  however,  it  is  purely  a 
(lue.stion  of  what  money  the  government  is  going  to 
recover.  No  one  suggests  for  a  moment  that  there 
was  any  actual  and  intentional  fraud  on  the  i)art  of 
either  the  heads  of  the  companies  involved,  or  of  the 
officials  or  ministers  of  the  former  administration. 
Carelessness  or  incompetence  is  about  the  worst  that 
can  be  charged,  and  it  is  a  question  therefore  whether 
the  game  of  hide  and  seek  is  worth  the  cendle— 
whether  we  are  not  spending  far  in  excess  of  any 
possible  recovery. 

Under  the  circumstances,  is  not  tiie  (Jovernment  very 
like  the  railway  switchman  in  tiie  i>laintive  old  ballad 
telling  how: 

Out  in  the  night  rang  the  accents  wild. 

Switchman,   oh!   switchman!     Save  my   cliild! 

He  threw  the  switch  in  the  bat  of  a  lid. 

Killed  eighty  peoi)le,   liut   saved  the  kid. 

— ^lonetarv  Times 


EXPORT  PAPER  CO.  IS  NOW  RE^ORGANIZEQ. 

Announcemeiil  is  made  liy  the  Canadian  Kxport 
Paper  Company,  of  iVIontreal,  that  its  reoganizatioi> 
plans,  recently  undertaken,  are  now  complete,  and  that 
Mr.  E.  L.  Crocker,  of  the  Laurentide  Company,  is  in 
chai'ge  of  the  com|iany's  affaii-s,  assisted  by  a  permanent 
board  of  management,  rei)resenting  Price  Brothers  and 
Company  and  the  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Company. 
The  re-organization  was  brought  about  by  a  desire  to 
bring  the  mills  which  export  products  through  the 
company's  agency  into  closer  relationship  with  their 
cnstoniers. 

The  cinnpany  now  coidrols  for  export  i^nrposes  some 
80  tons  of  newsjirint  a  day,  the  output  of  three  of  the 
largest  and  besiti  equipped  niills  in  Canada.  This  enor- 
mous tonnage  enables  them  to  undertake  the  entire  re- 
i|uirementvS  of  even  the  largest  consumers  of  newsprint 
without  inconvenience  or  risk  of  disappointment,  while 
the  company's  extensive  opei-ations  also  make  jMissible 
lilie  economi(tal  handling  of  its  products  and  the  prompt 
solution  of  any  emergencies  that  may  arise. 

Mr.  ("rooker,  the  manager  in  charge,  has  long  been 
associated  with  the  papei-  business,  and  for  several  years 
past  as  sales  manager  for  tlie  Laurentide  Comi)any,  Ltd., 
in  which  capacity  he  has  re])resented  the  company  both 
in  the  United  Stales  and  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  in 
(Canada.  lie  has  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  news- 
paper- pnlilisjiers  in  all  three  eonntries. 


U.  S.  PULPWOOD  COMMISSION  ABANDONED. 

Wasliingtoii,  1).C.. —  Xo  I'nitcd  Sliiics  coniinission 
will  be  appointed  to  seek  the  removal  of  Canadian  re- 
strictions upon  the  exportation  of  pnlpwood  was  pro- 
posed in  a  resolution  passed  by  the  Ignited  States  Con- 
gress last  session.  This  was  indefinitely  stated  at  the 
White  House  yesterday. 

The  resolution,  which  was  introduced  by  Senator 
Underwood   authorized   President    Harding  to  ajipoint 


a  special  commission  to  confer  with  the  Canadian  au- 
thorities   regarding   the   pnlpwood   restrictions. 

It  contained  a  hint  of  retaliation,  the  connnission, 
under  its  |)rovisiojis,  being  autin)rized  to  consider  wliat 
measures  eoidd  be  taken  to  secure  the  renn)Val  of  the 
restrictions,  it  was  understood  to  have  been  jjassed  at 
the  behest  of  United  States  publishers  who  believed 
that  with  the  resultant  increase  in  supply  from  Canada 
to  the  I'nited  States  mills  the  price  of  print  paper  in 
I  he  United  States  would  be  reduced.  Alany  United 
States  |)ii|H'r  manufacturers  were  also  in  favor  (if  some 
sucli   move. 

The  White  ll<nise  statement  said  that  it  had  been 
definitely  decided  not  to  ai)|)oint  any  commission  and 
added  that  if  there  were  any  cases  of  unjust  discrim- 
ination they  would  be  dealt  with  by  the  Canadian 
(iovernment. 


GUY  TOMBS  FORMS  FREIGHT 
BROKERAGE  COMPANY. 

A  step  in  the  rcdryaiii/.at  ioji  of  the  Canadian  Ex- 
port Pajier  Compan\-,  Linutetl.  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing statement  by  President   Chahoon  : 

■"It  has  been  decided  to  discontinue  tile  traffic  de- 
partment of  this  company  and  Mr.  Guy  Tombs  the 
general  traffic  manager  has  with  pur  approval, 
formeil  a  company  to  carry  on  the  business  of 
traffic  managers  and  freight  brokers,  iinder  the  name 
of  Guv  Tombs,  Limited,  with  offices  at  "28.")  Beaver 
Hall  liill,  Montreal. 

"We  liave  pleasure  in  announcing  that  arrauge- 
nients  have  been  made  with  Guy  Toud)s,  Limited,  to 
supervise  the  transpoi'tation  of  paper  sold  by  this 
company,  therefore  all  communications  having  refer- 
ence to  such  matters  slnndd  in  future,  be  addressed  to 
c  hem. 

"]\Ir.  Tombs,  through  his  company,  will  continue 
to  direct  the  traffic  of  the  individual  mills  in  this  or- 
ganization." 

Mr.  Tond)s  confirmed  the  report  that  he  wa.s  going 
into  business  for  liimself. 

"The  decision  to  capitalize  my  thirty  years  of  activi- 
ties in  transportation  service  was  more  or  less  forced 
on  me,"  said  Jlr.  Tond)s,  "by  some  impending  changes 
in  the  composition  of  the  associated  j)aper  mills  in 
the  Export  Company,  and  the  fact  that  the  public  in- 
sists on  treating  me  as  if  1  were  still  in  the  raihvay 
business.  I  have,  therefore,  obtained  permission  to 
take  over  <ui  Deeend)er  1st  the  traffic  department  of 
the  Exjjort  Comjiany  under  the  name  of  Guy  Tombs, 
Limited,  general  freight  and  shipping  brokers.  We 
will  continue  directing  the  tonnage  of  the  principal 
paper  mills  and  also  undertake  the  solution  of  traffic 
|n-ol)lems  generally,  giving  special  attention  to  the 
handling  of  over-seas  business  through  Canadian 
ports." 

In  addition  to  an  experienced  staff  especially  trained 
in  export  work,  the  new  (u-ganization  is  fortunate  in 
its  directorate,  which  is  as  f<dlows:  President  and  man- 
ager, Guy  Tombs,  for  many  years  a.ssistant  freight 
traffic  manager,  Canadian  Northern  Railway:  Secre- 
tary. P.  Daniels,  late  of  the  Canailian  National  Kail- 
ways,  Montreal:  treasurer,  Ca|)t.  W.  11.  Carling,  M.C., 
formerly  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  London,  Out.:  dir- 
ectors, N.  P.  Dalziel,  secretary  of  the  Canadian  Export 
Paper  Company.  Limited:  Mr.  L.  S.  Colwell,  Frank  B. 
Conniion.  .M..\..  P>.('.L..  of  Brown,  Montgomery  and 
Mc.Michael.  and  otlicfs  idi'ntified  with  the  pulp  aiul 
jiapei-  industi'v. 
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A  somewhat  startling  statement  was  made  last  week, 
by  Pi-ofessor  J.  H.  Faull,  of  the  Faculty  of  Forestry 
of  the  University  of  Toronto.  In  di-scussing  the  ques- 
tion of  the  toll  taken  by  timber  diseases  in  our  un- 
regulated forests,  he  said  that  these  diseases,  although 
not  understood  as  well,  cause  greater  loss  than  forest 
fires,  desti'uctive  as  the  latter  are.  In  these  columns, 
attention  is  frequently  directed  to  the  appalling  man- 
ner in  which  our  forests  are  annually  depleted  by  fire. 
Hence  the  foregoing  statement  b_y  Professor  Faull  is 
nothing  less  than  startling  in  the  extreme.  Professor 
Faull  added  that  a  better  understanding  of  timber 
diseases  would  be   of  benefit  as   follows: 

(1)  Judging  from  Europe's  experience  in  forestry, 
controlled  forests  can  be  kept  healthy. 

(2)  A  knowledge  of  timber  diseases  will  make  pos- 
sible a  more  rational  system  of  leasing  and  cutting. 

(3)  The  importation  of  healthy  stock  can  be  almost 
assured. 

(4)  Industries  can  be  helped  in  a  choice  of  sound 
timber. 

(5)  Direction  can  be  given  to  any  scheme  of  re- 
forestation that  may  be  adopted. 

The  Professor  mentioned  the  needle  blight  of  white 
pine  and  butt  or  heart  rot  as  two  of  the  chief  diseases. 
Studies  have  been  undertaken  in  the  Faculty  of  For- 
estry for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  factors  and 
causes  that  favor  these  diseases,  and  adequate  surveys 
with  respect  to  these  matters  promise  to  give  guidance 
in  the  choice  of  lands  to  be  leased  and  that  are  ready 
for  harvesting. 

With  respect  to  spruce.  Dean  Howe,  of  the  Faculty 
of  Forestry  of  the  University  of  Toronto,  also  made 
a  disquieting  statement,  last  week.  He  said  that  owing 
to  tlie  methods  of  lumbering  employed,  spruce  is  being 
crowded  out  of  the  forest  areas  of  Quebec,  Ontario 
and  New  Brunswick,  and  that,  in  some  places,  it  is 
being  cut  down  six  times  as  fast  as  it  can  be  replaced 
by  Nature.  Dean  Howe's  judgment  is  valuable,  for 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Commission  of  Conservation, 
now  abolished,  he  surveyed  more  than  10,000  acres  o*' 
cut-over  pulpwood  lands  to  determine  the  rate  at  which 
spruce  and  balsam  were  re-establishing  themselves 
after  logging.  He  established  25  acres  of  sample  plots 
where  conditions  affecting  the  regeneration  of  the 
pulpwood  species  can  be  closely  studied  through  a 
series  of  years.  In  co-operation  with  certain  pulp- 
wood companies  more  than  600  acres  of  experimental 
cuttings  have  been  established.  The  idea  of  this  is  to 
find  some  modification  of  the  present  cutting  method-, 
that  will  increase  the  amount  of  young  growth  of 
spruce  . 

In  accordance  with  an  arrangement  previoiisly  re- 
corded in  these  columns,  a  deputation  of  striking 
jn-inters,  headed  by  Mr.  Andrew  (ierrard.  president  of 
Local  91,  International  Typographical  TTnion.  met 
Premier  Drury,  last  week,  and  requested  him  to  in- 
sist on  Government  printing  being  done  in  '"fair" 
shops,  and  that  it  cari'y  the  Union  label.  They  nbjected 
to  government  printing  being  turned  over  to  sub-con- 


tractors by  the  Methodist  Bookroom.  A  further  con- 
ference has  been  arranged  between  the  Premier  and 
the  striking  printers. 

Representations  to  the  effect  that  40,000  men  are 
without  employment  in  the  St.  Maurice  district,  and 
that  unless  immediate  steps  were  taken  to  provide 
them  with  work,  many  of  these  M'ould  be  exposed  to 
starvation,  were  made  last  week  to  Premier  Ta.schereau 
by  Messrs.  H.  Ortize.  manager  of  Grand  Mere  Muni- 
cijnility  and  Mr.  II.  Valiquette,  manager  of  Shawinigan 
municipality.  These  two  representatives  asserted  that 
the  closing  of  the  lumber  camps,  and  the  decrease  in 
wages,  had  brought  about  the  climax  of  the  situation, 
and  lliat  something  had  to  be  done  immediately.  They 
Further  made  the  suggestion  that  public  works  should 
be  started  in  all  towns  and  municipalities  where  un- 
employment had  reached  such  a  pitch,  and  stated  with 
regard  to  Grand  Mere  and  Shawiningan,  that  those  two 
towns  were  ready  to  defray  the  cost  of  one-third  of 
such  work  if  the  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments 
would  provide  for  the  other  two-thirds  of  such  cost. 
Premier  Taschereau  stated  that  the  matter  would  be 
given  consideration,  and  an  answer  given  in  a  few 
days. 

The  town  of  Newcastle,  and  the  Dominion  Pulp  :\rill. 
across  the  river  from  Chatham,  are  in  receipt  of  power 
from  tihe  hydro-electric  power  plant  of  t/ie  BatJiurst 
Company.  Limited,  at  Nepisiguit  Grand  Falls.  An  ex- 
periment wa.s  made  on  the  opening  day,  and  as  every- 
thing worked  satisfactorily,  once  a  few  minor  changes 
had  been  effected,  the  transmi.ssion  was  immediately 
turned  into  a  permanent:  operation. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Dawe  has  made  several  trips  for  the 
Canadian  Export  Paj)er  Company,  and  has,  we  under- 
.stand,  secured  some  good  business. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian  Forestry 
Association,  to  be  held  in  Toronto  on  January  10,  a 
feature  will  be  a  discussion  of  means  to  secure  a  course 
of  practical  forestry. 

^  Mr.  T.  J.  Stevensofi,  President  of  the  Riordon  Sales 
Corporation,  recently  met  with  a  slight  accident.  He 
slipped  on  the  pavement  of  St.  Catherine  Street,  Mont- 
i-eal,  and  fell,  bruising  his  left  shoulder  to  a  degree 
which  necessitated  a  sling. 

The  Book  and  Writing  Paper  Section  of  the  Canadian 
Pulp  and  Paper  Association  held  its  monthly  meeting 
in  Ottawa  on  November  25.  All  the  reports  of  trade 
conditions  were  of  an  encouraging  nature. 

The  Forestry  Branch  News  Letter,  No.  194,  issued 
by  the  Dominion  Government  is  an  interesting  and  well 
gotten  up  sheet  and  shows  the  attitude  now  being  taken 
by  the  Dominion  and  Provinces  of  getting  the  people 
at  large  interested  in  public  questions.  The  people 
must  become  interested  in  tlie  people's  business  and 
once  their  interest  is  aroused  progress  will  be  rapid. 
The  Government  of  Ontario  is  doing  much  the  same 
tiling  by  carefully  prepared  matter  issued  to  the  news- 
papers giving  the  public  information  and  instruction 
in  forest  fire  protection  and  tree  planting. 
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NORWEGIAN  PULP  MEN  VISIT  CANADA. 

Mr.  Christian  Vig,  managing  director  of  the  Huns- 
fos  Company,  manufacturers  of  newsprint,  Christiana, 
Norway,  paid  a  short  visit  to  Montreal  during  the 
week  of  Novcinher  21.  Mr.  Vig  was  for  many  years 
operating  manager  of  the  "Union  Company,  the  largest 
paper  manufacturers  in  Norway,  and  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  ablest  men  in  the  Norwegian  paper  indus- 
try. He  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  John  Poulsson,  man- 
aging director  of  the  Norwegian  Cellulose  Associa- 
tion.'^Christiania,  and  also  head  of  the  Toten  Cellulose 
Company. 

These  gentlemen  calleil  at  the  office  of  tjie  Cana- 
dian Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  and  thanks  to  tin- 
good  offices  of  Mr.  G.  F.  Steele,  visited  the  plants 
of  the  Laurentide  ('ompany,  Grand  Mere,  and  of  the 
Belgian  Industrial  Company.  Shawinigan  Falls.  Mr. 
Steele  also  entertained  the  visitors  to  luncheon  at  tlie 
Ritz    Carlton   Hotel. 

In  discussing  future  po.ssible  competition  of  Nor- 
wegian paper  mills  with  those  of  Canada,  Mr.  Vig 
gave  the  impression  that,  on  the  new  price  basis  for 
Canadian  paper,  recently  announced,  there  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  latitude  between  Canadian  prices  and 
those  at  which  Norwegian  mills  can  afford  to  lay 
down  their  production  in  the  U.  S.  Mr.  Vig  totally 
discouraged  the  idea  that  the  Scandinavians  are  out 
to  secure  any  undue  advantages  over  Canadian  and 
American  competitors  in  the  American  market.  He 
also  scoffed  at  the  suggestion  which  is  being  freely 
circulated  by  some  American  publishers  that  Scan- 
dinavian paper  in  large  quantities  can  be  laid  down 
in  New  York  and  sold  at  a  price  of  $50  per  ton  or 
thereabovits. 

Mr.  Vig  was  much  impressed  with  the  Canadian 
mills  he  visited.  He  stated  that  Norway  had  nothing 
to  compare  with  the  Laurentide  plant  and  he  had  not 
seen  anvthing  to  equal  it  elsewhere. 

The  object  of  the  visit  was  to  enquire  into  condi- 
tions here  and  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Vig  and  Mr. 
Poulsson  left  Montreal  on  November  23rd  for  New 
York,  with  the  intention  of  sailing  for  home  in  a  week 
or  10  days. 

NEWSPRINT  PRODUCTION  INCREASED. 

New  York,  November  21.— Forty-four  newsprint 
companies  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  compris- 
ing more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  total,  reporting  to 
the  Newsprint  Service  Bureau  for  October  had  an  out- 
put of  156,844  tons  of  paper.  Shipments  amounted  to 
165,265  tons.  Production  includes  1,71.']  tons  of  hang- 
ing paper  usually  classed  with  newsprint. 

October  production  was  13,372  tons  (9  per  cent)  in- 
crease over  September  output.  Shipments  increased 
22,972  tons,  or  16  per  cent.  There  was  one  more  work- 
ing day  in  October  than  in  September. 

Production  by  United  States  mills,  accdrdiiig  to  \\\e 
Bureau,  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1921  was  252.- 
161  tons,  or  24  per  cent,  less  than  the  corresponding  of 
1920.  A  strike  which  tied  up  some  mills  for  more  than 
two  months  early  this  year  restricted  output. 

Production  of "  Canadian  mills  ten  months  of  1921 
decreased  79,447  tons  compared  with  1920,  a  decline  of 
11  per  cent.  Combined  ]>roduction,  in  both  countries, 
was  331  598,  or  18>/'  per  cent,  compared  with  1920. 

Total  stocks  at  mills  October  31,  1921,  were:  31.990 
tons,  equivalent  to  about  four  days'  production.  Stocks 
at  the  end  of  October  were  8,640  tons  less  than  Septem- 
ber 30. 


THE  PULP  OUTLOOK  OF  CANADA  DISCUSSED. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Columbia  For- 
estry Convention,  which  was  held  in  ^'ancouver,  in- 
teresting papers  prepared  by  A.  L.  Dawe,  secretary 
of  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Association,  Mont- 
real, and  by  A.  E.  McMaster,  secretary  of  the  Whalen 
Pulp  &  Paper  Mills,  on  "The  Outlook  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Industry  in  Canada,"  were  read. 

In  both  papers  the  need  of  a  more  reasonable  use  of 
the  timber  resources  of  the  country,  and  the  adequate 
provision  of  methods  of  replacement  was  stressed. 
The  industrial  status  of  Canada,  declared  Jlr.  Dawe  in 
his  paper,  depends  in  part,  and  in  the  future  will  be, 
directly  dependent  upon  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
timber  industry,  which  is  Canada's  natural  and  great- 
est industry.  Proper  methods  of  handling  timber, 
and  of  replacement  were  urged,  the  speaker  declaring 
tliat  it  would  mean  the  ultimate  saving  of  costs  in  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry. 

In  dealing,  with  the  pulp  and  paper  situation  in  Bri- 
tish Columbia,  Mr.  McMaster  declared  that  the  Pacific 
coast  province  had  barely  entered  upon  its  career  as 
a  great  timber  producing  count^^^  He  emphasized 
the  need  of  research  work,  and  deplored  the  lack  of 
technical  data  on  timber  subjects  in  B.C.  The  total 
value  of  pulp  and  paper  industries  in  B.  C.  in  1919  was 
$12,000,000;  and  in  1920  this  reached  a  total  of  $21,- 
000,000.  This  year,  declared  the  speaker,  the  total 
would  be  in  the  vicinity  of  $15,000,000. 


IF  I  WERE  BOSS. 

If  I  were  boss 

And  there  should  come  to  me 

A  worker  who  had  failed  most  miserably. 

Bnt  who  had  tried  and  done  his  best  to  make 

Success,  but  stood  defeated  through  mistake 

I'd  grasp  that  worker  by  the  hand  and  say — 

All  right,  old  pal — more  luck  another  day — 

If  I  were  boss. 

If  I  were  boss 

And  found  a  man  who  stayed 

In  shallow  waters — timid  and  afraid — 

To  venture  lest  he  fail — and  played  the  game 

So  others  caught  the  censure  and  the  blame 

I'd  call  that  person  to  my  desk  and  say: 

You've  just  resigned,  old  top — be  on  your  way. 

—Griff  Crawford. 


WATER  FLORA  AS  PULP. 

A  German  mill  is  reported  here  \»  have  secured  a 
patent  for  its  treatment  of  fresh  water  flora  as  a  ma- 
terial suitable  in  the  manufacture  of  pulp.  E.xperi- 
ments  have  been  carried  out  with  it  and  the  results 
are  said  to  be  satisfactory,  so  much  so  that  a  com- 
pany is  being  formed.  This  is  all  the  information 
available  up  to  the  present  and  it  may  be  taken  for 
what  it  is  worth. 


$75  PER  TON  FOR  NEWSPRINT. 

The  Canadian  E.xport  Paper  Company,  Montreal, 
has  officially  announced  a  price  of  $75  a  ton  for  news- 
print sold  under  contract  for  the  first  quarter  of  1922, 
a  rediu-tion  of  $5  a  ton  from  the  current  price. 


The  height  of  harmony:  French  pheasants  singing 
the  mayonnaise. 
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CANADIAN    TRADE    CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  26th  Nov. — Somewhat  less  activity  has 
been  in  evidence  in  certain  lines  of  the  paper  indus- 
try the  last  week  or  two.  It  would  be  easy  to  make 
too  much  of  -this,  however.  Business  is  still  good — in- 
deed, very  good  in  comparison  with  what  it  was  like 
three  or  four  montlis  ago  —  but  it  has,  just  now,  a 
"spotty"  and  spasmodic  look  about  it,  in  one  or  two 
directions,  which  those  who  should  be  good  judges 
of  the  weather  in  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  had 
certainly  not  looked  for  it  to  exhibit  at  this  stage.  It 
may  be  that  this  decrease  in  activity  is  due  to  the 
smaller  demand  than  was  anticipated  for  paper  for 
holiday  purposes.  That  is  a  view  that  one  has  heard 
expressed,  though  the  writer  cannot,  for  his  part,  co- 
incide in  it.  What  seems  more  likely  is  that  the  end 
of  the  year  is  approaching  and,  while  at  this  season 
there  is  always  a  disinclination  to  carry  over  large 
stocks  into  the  New  Year,  that  disinclination  is,  this 
year,  more  pronounced  than  usual  by  reason  of  the 
uncertainty  as  to  prices,  and  indeed,  conditions  gen- 
erally which  have  been,  until  quite  recently,  so  pre- 
valent for  a  year  now  and  the  effect  of  which  cannot 
be  expected  to  wear  off  in  a  day.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  distributors  of  certain  lines  of  papers-  to  tell  the 
consumer  that  no  price  recession  is  to  be  apprehended, 
but  that  on  the  contrary,  an  advance  in  prices,  may 
be  imminent.  Quite  frankly,  the  consumer  does  not 
believe  them.  He  |has,  he  says,  heard  this  line  of  talk 
much  too  often  during  the  past  year  to  be  in  any 
way  impressed  with  it.  During  this  week,  the  writer 
happened  to  be  in  conversation  with  a  couple  of  re- 
tailers doing  business  in  a  large  way.  The  question 
as  to  whether  the  somewhat  decreased  demand  now 
being  felt  would  result  in  price  recession  happened  to 
crop  up  for  discussion.  Both  of  them  were  confident 
that  it  would.  On  the  other  hand,  a  prominent  pro- 
ducer, to  whom  the  writer  mentioned  the  opinion  of 
these  two  men,  utterly  scouted  the  idea. 

It  is  undoubtedly  unfortunate  that  the  condition  of 
progressive  betterment  which,  on  the  whole,  has 
unquestionably  set  in,  should  have  been  delayed  at  all, 
albeit  only  momentarily.  It  is  regrettable  from  a 
psychological  point  of  view,  because,  in  the  light  of 
its  recent  experiences,  the  industry  is  not  in  such 
shape  as  to  take  even  a  temporary  setback  in  any  ex- 
cessively philosophical  spirit.  It  is  regrettable  too, 
from  a  material  viewpoint.  For  many  of  the  manu- 
facturers have  been  getting  on  the  right  side  with 
Messrs.  Profit  and  Loss  only  very  recently,  indeed. 
This  week,  one  of  the  more  prominent  of  the  mill 
owners  showed  the  writer  confidentially  the  monthly 
figures,  in  this  regard,  relative  to  his  concern.  Only 
during  the  last  three  months — that  is  to  say,  Septem- 
ber, October  and  the  present  month,  so  far  as  it  has 
run — was  any  profit  shown  at  all.  For  some  of  the 
preceding  months  the  loss  was  of  a  kind  literally  to 
make  one's  hair  stand  on  end.  And  yet,  to  read  some 
of  the  articles  in  the  daily  press,  one  would  imagine 
that  the  practice — or,  as  it  seems,  in  some  quarters, 
to  be  regarded,  the  pastime — of  paper-making  was 
synonymous     with     huge     profit-making.       However, 


though  orders  are  not  as  yet  showing  signs  of  becom- 
ing heavy  as  quickly  as  had  been  anticipated,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  situation  thus  far  to  detract  appreci- 
ably, if  at  all,  from  the  opinion  that  has  been  expressed 
of  the  outlook  in  these  columns  as  distinctly  good. 
That  the  general  tone  has  immensely  improved,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks  is  a  patent  and  obvious  fact, 
while  the  prevalence  of  greater  confidence  is  evidenced 
by  the  circumstance  that  mills  are  continuing  to  pro- 
duce to  greater  capacity. 

GROUNDWOOD :— On  the  whole,  it  is  generally 
true  to  say  that  there  is  no  money  in  groundwood 
to-day.  News  groundwood  can  be  bought  at  the 
groundwood  mills,  for  from  $25  to  $28  a  ton.  Prices 
of  the  best  groundwood  run  from  $28  to  $35  a  ton. 
These  figures,  it  may  be  added,  are  based  on  prices 
that  are  actually  being  paid  now.  There  is  no  sup- 
position about  them — they  are  the  actual  prices  being 
paid. 

PULPWOOD :— The  sales  of  pulpwood  continue  to 
be  very  far  from  numerous.  It  is  possible,  according 
to  those  in  a  position  to  know,  to  buy  peeled  spruce 
at  prices  equivalent  per  cord  to  sixty  per  cent.,  less 
than  those  which  obtained  in  the  same  localities  about 
a  year  ago.  Of  course,  if  the  present  conditions  of 
very  limited  cutting  continue,  as  they  appear  certain 
to  do,  over  the  present  winter,  there  may  likely  be  a 
considerable  shortage  next  year,  with  a  con.sequent 
enhancement  of  prices,  assuming  a  good  demand. 

PULP:^The  somewhat  better  demand  for  pulp 
continues.  But  the  prices  that  can  be  obtained  can- 
not be  regarded  as  satisfactory  to  those  who  produce 
it.  For  instance,  prices  actually  behig  paid,  at  tliis 
moment,  are  as  follows:  For  natural,  $75  per  ton  ;  for 
bleached,  $85  per  ton;  and  for  easy  bleaching,  .$85 
per  ton.  In  each  case,  the  price  ought  to  be  -$5  per 
ton  more  to  be  moderately  satisfactory  to  the  con- 
cerns producing  the  pulp.  The  prices  named  are  at 
the  mill  and  in  Canadian  funds. 

TOILETS  AND  TISSUES :— Mills  reiK)rt  that  they 
are  running  full  on  toilets  and  tissues.  As  regards 
the  latter,  it  is  possible  that  part  of  the  briskness  may 
be  attributable  to  seasonal  demands.  But,  on  the 
whole,  concerns  producing  these  lines  conceive  that 
they  have  reason  to  be  pleased  alike  with  the  pre- 
sent biisine.ss  they  are  doing  and  with  the  future  out- 
look for  their  branch  of  the  industry. 

WRAPPING  PAPERS:— The  business  in  wrapping 
papers  continues  good.  Particularly  is  this  activity 
noticeable  in  the  kraft  aspect  of  the  situation,  and  es- 
pecially, in  that  connection,  with  the  demand  for 
glazed  kraft. 

MANITFACTURING  STATIONERY :— Business  in 
manufacturing  stationery  is  brisk.  A  distinct  im- 
provement in  this  line  has  been  noticeable  in  the  last 
few  M-eeks. 

OTHER  LINES :— In  various  other  lines,  the  immin- 
ence of  the  Dominion  election  has  had  a  somewhat 
unsettling  effect.  This  is,  perhaps,  only  natural  in 
view  of  the  prominence  of  the  tariff  issue  in  the  pre- 
sent election  campaign.       When  once  the  election  is 
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OF  DERBY  HATS  AND  FISHING  RODS,  OF 
NAILS  AND  OTHER  THINGS. 

By  C.  B.  SCOTT 
Manajjer,   Bureau   of  Safety,   Chicago. 

Once  u])()n  a  time  a  mau  thoughtlessly  walked  into 
a  generatin<r  station  with  a  long  steel  fishing  rod 
over  his  shoulder  and  the  timely  application  of  the 
])rone  pressure  metluid  of  resuscitation  saved  his  fast 
ebbing  life. 

Ever  aftei'  and  even  tothis  day  men  about  the  plant 
are  telling  how  foolish  the  man  was.  It  was  indeed 
a  fooli.sh  thing  to  do,  but  not  more  foolhardy  than 
some  of  the  everyday  thoughtless  things  numy  experi 
eneed  electrical  workers  do.  A  long  steel  fishing  rod 
is  no  better  conductor  of  electric  current  than  a  wire 
in  a  derby  hat,  a  concealed  nail  in  a  shoe.  The  long 
rod  is  only  more  conspicuously  visible  and  easier  to 
place  in  contact  with  the  source  of  electrical  energy. 
We  have  only  heard  of  one  fishing  rod  incident,  but 
we  have  also  heard  of  fatal  electrical  accidents  caused 
by  the  hat  wii-e,  the  nails  in  the  shoes,  finger  rings  and 
watch  cliiiins. 

Invisible  Hazards  are  Often  Disregarded. 

One  reason  why  there  are  so  many  accidents  due 
to  electric  current  is  because  the  ciirrent  is  not  visible. 
Visible  hazards  are  not  so  often  disregarded  as  the 
ones  which  cannot  be  seen.  Unguarded  moving  ma- 
chinery looks  dangerous  even  to  the  inexperienced. 

Every  person  does  not  so  i-eadily  distinguish  the  in- 
visible current  of  electricity.  Men  employed  in  the 
business  of  electrical  production  and  distribution 
often  have  to  apply  a  test  to  ascertain  if  wires  or 
equipment  are  electrically  alive  or  dead.  It  logically 
follows  that  greater  care  is  required  in  connection 
with  electrical  hazards  than  in  the  presence  of  the  vis- 
ible sources  of  danger. 

Too  little  attention  is  given  by  electrical  workers  to 
the  subject  of  unsafe  clothing,  and  by  unsafe  clothinu 
we  mean  clothing  containing  metal  parts.  No  work- 
man in  a  generating  plant  is  safe  while  wearing  shoes 
with  metal  nails,  a  hat  with  wire  in  the  brim,  metal 
finger  rings,  watch  chain,  clothing  with  metal  buttons, 
glasses  with  metal  or  flamnuible  frames. 

Men  who  persist  in  ignoring  these  things  need  urgent 
admonition  just  as  much  as  did  the  unwise  fisherman 
In  fact,  they  need  it  more,  because  anyone  could  see 
and  appreciate  the  folly  of  the  man  carrying  the  fish- 
ing  rod. 


O 
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Electrical  Workers'  Shoes  Should  Have  Wooden 
Pegs,  Not  Nails. 

Shoes  worn  by  men  subjected  to  electrical  hazards 
should  have  wooden  pegs  instejid  of  metal  nails,  derby 
hats  and  cap  visors  should  be  examined  for  metal 
parts  and  if  they  contain  these  should  not  be  worn. 

Inflammable  visors  or  eye  shields  should  be  prohibit- 
ed. To  sum  it  all  up.  particular  precaution  should  be 
taken  not  to  wear  any  clothing  about  electrically  charg- 
ed wires  or  apparatus  which  contains  any  metal  or 
inflammable  part.    No  metal  trinkets  should  be  worn. 


The  difference  between  visible  and  invisible  hazards 
is  clearly  .shown  in  the  accompanying  illustration  of 
the  anatomy  of  a  pair  of  shoes  which  were  worn  by  a 
deceased  electrical  worker  at  the  moment  of  his  de- 
cease. "The  picture  is  prima  facie  evidence  of  a  danger 
almost  as  obvious  as  a  picture  of  a  man  entering  an 
electrical  plant  with  a  steel  fishing  rod  on  his  shoulder. 

— -'National  Safetv  News. 


FORESTRY  MATTERS  IN  CONGRESS. 

Washington,  D.(.'.,  Nov.  dO. — Tlie  wli(»le  American 
forestry  question  will  be  threshed  out  before  the  Agri- 
cultural Committee  of  Congress  in  a  solid  week  of  hear- 
ings beginning  January  9. 

This  is  the  announcement  made  b.v  Chairman  Haugen 
(  f  that  Committee  and  comes  as  the  climax  of  a  year 
of  work  by  the  National  ForeslTy  Program  Committee 
to  get  a  through  plan  for  the  maintenance  of  the  na- 
tion's forests  liefore  Congress  for  action. 

It  is  just  a  year  ago  that  the  National  Forestry  Ctmi- 
miitee  was  named,  wit|h  the  paper  industry,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  A>s.sociation, 
the  lumber  industry  as  represented  by  the  National 
Liunber  Manufacturers'  Association,  the  public  as  re- 
pi-esented  b.y  the  American  Forestry  Association,  ihe 
pulilishers  as  represented  b.y  the  American  Xew.spaper 
Publishers  Association,  and  other  national  and  local 
groups,  as  members  of  the  committee. 

From  this  union  of  widely  different  interested  groups, 
all  realizing  the  need  for  \uiified  action  in  behalf  of 
lihe  forests,,  came  the  Snell  bill,  in  whic|h  the  widely 
differing  ideals  of  different  groups  were  harmonized 
in  the  first  comprehensive  plan  for  forestry  legislation 
to  be  offered  in  Congress. 

Hearings  last  January  came  as*  Congress  was  about 
to  adjourn,  and  action  went  over  to.  tlie  sixt.v-scventh 
Congress,  where  Congressman  B.  11.  Snell  again  intro- 
duced his  forestry  bill,  as  approved  not  only  by  the 
Federal  Forest  Service,  the  American  Forestry  Asso- 
ciation, the  American  Pa]>er  and  Pulp  Association,  the 
American  NeAVspaper  Publishers  Association,  but  also  by 
the  National  Lumber  iMauufacturers"  Association,  the 
American  Association,  of  Wood  Using  Industries,  and 
other  similar  groups. 

The  introduction  of  essentially  tlie  same  bill,  carry- 
ing in  addition  a  provision  for  federal  assistance  in 
establishing  Roads  of  Remembrance  of  irecjs.  followed 
in  tjie  Senate,  Senator  Medill  McCoi-mick  of  Illinois 
being  the  sponsor. 

In  all  this  campaign  tlie  paper  industry  ha-s  figured 
as  (im^  of  the  leaders.  Its  program,  outlined  at  a 
hearing  before  the  committee,  was  formed,  was  adopted 
in  principle,  and  the  Central  States  Forestry  Lea^ie, 
consisting  of  the  eight  states  of  the  lake  region,  has 
practically  accepted  for  the  central  states  program,  the 
recommendations  of  the  forestry  conunittee  of  the  Am- 
erican Pajter  and  Pulp  Association  of  which  Frank  L. 
iloore  is  chairman. 


The  Beveridge  Supply  Co.,  Montreal,  have  taken  a 
very  active  part  in  the  "Better  Package"  campaign. 
They  sent  out  a  lot  of  literature  in  both  French  and 
Eim-Iis,(i. 


The  Port  Arthur  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Canadian  build- 
(M's  of  the  Niagai-a  beater  have  just  issued  an  attractive 
leaflet  on  this  new  tleveloi)mont  in  jiajier  making  ma- 
chinery. 
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SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish    Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

cuiiiprising  all  and  every  Sulphite.  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland,  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 
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Tradtf  Murk 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingf  ors,  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  weX  Brown   and  White  Mechcmical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to  our  qualities  and  prices! 
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over,  and  a  clearer  view  of  tarii'f  possibilities  is  ob- 
tainable, the  unsettlement  will  likely  largely  disappear. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  Nov.  26. —  (.Special  Correspondence). — 
BiLsiness  in  paper,  insofar  as  regard.s  transient  demand, 
has  been  rather  quiet  this  week  in  New  York,  yet  the 
market  as  a  whole  is  characterized  by  a  good  deal  of 
life,  and  reports  generally  say  that  operations  at  mills 
have  diminished  but  little.  Here  and  there  a  paper 
raauufacturcr  has  finmd  it  necessary  to  cui'tail  iiro- 
diietion  to  some  extent  because  of  the  slowing  down 
of  current  demand,  but  a  large  majority  of  paper 
and  board  mills  are  running  at  a  good  rate  of  capacit.v 
and  have  sufficient  orders  on  file  to  absorb  practic- 
ally all  of  theii'  output  for  some  weeks  ahead.  It 
might  be  said  therefore  that  while  retail  trading  in 
most  grades  of  paper  has  quieted  down,  the  industry 
at  large,  and  particularly  the  manufacturing  branch, 
continues  fairly  active. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  demand  for  paper  has 
eased  off  at  .just  this  time.  The  fact  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  that  during  the  past  several  months  con- 
sumers have  bought  quite  heavily — many,  no  doubt  in 
large  enough  volume  to  cover  their  requirements  for  a 
time  ahead.  It  is  but  logical  that  some  of  them  have 
now  let  up  in  their  buying,  being  satisfied  to  keep 
out  of  the  mai'ket  for  a  while  when  having  wants  taken 
care  of  by  paper  on  order,  and  presumably  desiring 
to  reduce  their  stocks  for  the  approaching  inventory- 
taking  season.  For  this  reason  a  consensus  of  opinion 
is  that  general  business,  aside  from  retail  buying  for 
the  holidays  Avill  rule  rather  quiet  up  until  the  close 
of  the  year.  Following  that  time,  everyone  is  looking 
for  the  markets  to  open  up  with  a  rush,  and  for  brisk 
business. 

Announcement  of  a  further  cut  of  .$5  a  ton  in  the 
contract  ])rice  of  newsprint  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1922  by  Canadian  manufactiirers  was  not  unexpected 
here.  This  matter  has  been  the  chief  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  the  local  trade  for  some  time,  and  it  was 
generally  anticipated  that  a  reduction  of  approximately 
the  size  made  would  be  announced.  Trade  sentiment 
now  is  that  ncwsjirint  iiriees  are  down  very  near  to 
complete  readjustment.  There  are  some  who  still  stick 
to  the  belief  that  prices  will  eventually  work  down 
to  around  3. SO  cents  per  pound  or  a  quarter  of  a  cent, 
a  pound  below  the  $75  a  ton  basis  fixed  for  first 
quarter  of  1922  deliveries  by  Canadians,  but  there  are 
few,  if  any,  who  look  for  pi-int  ]iaper  values  to  fall 
below  this  level.  It  must  be  acknowledged  even  by 
consumers  that  the  statistical  position  of  newsprint  is 


very  strong.  Consumption  in  the  United  States  is 
holding  up  remarkably  well  this  year,  running  only 
al)out  4  per  cent  behind  1920,  the  largest  on  record, 
wliilc  it  is  estimated  Ihat  mills  in  this  country  will 
produce  800,000  tons  le.ss  this  year  than  last,  owing 
principally  to  operatives'  .strikes,  which  have  not  yet 
been  settled  in  a  good  many  plants.  Import  figures 
do  not  strengthen  the  belief  that  German  paper  can 
affect  the  American  market  to  any  great  extent.  Ger- 
man and  Scandinavian  countries  this  year  will  not 
send  the  U.  S.  much  over  100,000  tons  of  newsprint. 
We  will  require  approximately  2,000,000  tons,  so  that 
the  difference  between  our  production,  estimated  at 
1,200,000  tens  in  1921,  will  have  to  be  made  up  bv 
Canadian  producers  who  noi-mally  supply  one-third  of 
our  needs.  Meml)ers  of  the  trade  are  discounting  the 
bugal>oo  of  German  coin|jetition.  Advices  from  au- 
thoritative sources  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
say  that  some  contracts  from  American  publishers  have 
actually  been  accepted  by  German  paper  producers  at 
2.50  cents,  a  pound,  but  that  deliveries  will  not  be 
made  against  orders  at  this  price.  Current  prices  on 
German  and  Scandinavian  newsprint  range  around 
3.25  cents,  per  pound  landed,  and  it  seems  very  doubt- 
ful whether  foreign  newsprint  will  be  shipped  here 
at  less  than  this  cost  for  a  long  time  to  come,  with  the 
obvious  result  domestic  and  Canadian  manufacturers 
should  easily  be  able  to  maintain  their  prices  at  3.50 
cents  or  a  little  higher. 

Book  papers  hold  steady  in  price  at  around  6.50 
cents,  per  pound,  basis  on  machine  finished  book  f.o.b. 
New  York,  and  are  moving  in  fair  tonnage  against 
back  orders  though  fresh  demand  is  slow  in  develop- 
ing. Tissue  papers  are  firm  and  in  rather  good  demand. 
Kraft  wrappings  are  freely  sought  by  consumers  and 
jobbers,  and  quotations  rule  steady  at  7  cents  basis 
f.o.b.  New  York  on  No.  1  domestic  kraft.  Fine  papers 
are  holding  their  market  position  moderately  well, 
with  demand  showing  a  gradual  increase.  Plain  box 
boards  are  in  quieter  demand  and  prices  have  sagged  a 
bit  further  to  about  $37.50  per  ton,  f.o.b.  New  York, 
on  filled  news  board  and  $35  on  plain  chip,  but  con- 
tainer boards  and  corrugating  boards  are  in  active 
demand.  Mills  making  container  boards  are  rushed, 
and  the  trade  is  commencing  to  feel  that  the  present 
situation  in  this  industry  is  iu)t  due  to  pre-holiday 
seasonal  reas<ins  but  to  a  permanent  increase  in  the 
use  of  fibre  containers  for  shipping  mereliandise. 

GROUND  WOOD:— There  has  been  a  slight  slowing 
down  of  demand  for  mechanical  wood  l>ulp,  but  the 
market  tone  rules  firm  and  quotations  are  on  steady 
levels.      IndieMtions    are    that    a    majority   of    grinders 
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WE  ARE  AT  PRESENT  MANUFACTURING  THE  FOLLOWING 
of  interest  to  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry. 

BASIC  COLOURS 


Auramine  O.  cone. 
Acridine  Yellow  R. 
New  Phosphine  R. 
Chrysoidine  Y,  cone. 
Basic  Green  B.  cone. 
Methyl  Violet  2B  ex. 
Methyl  \'iolet  4R  ex. 
Magenta  Powder. 


Bismarck  Brown  R.  cone. 
Safranine  B.S. 
Safranine  R.F.F. 
Methylene  Violet  2R.  cone. 
Methylene  Violet   2B.  cone. 
Malachite  Green  Crystals. 
Methylene  Blue  B.B.  cone. 
Methylene  Blue  1814. 


NEWS  BLUE 

SUBSTANTIVE  COLOURS 


Paramine  Fast  Pink  B. 
Paramine  Sky  Blue  F.F. 
Paramine  Blue  2B.  JJ 
Paramine  Black  B.H. 
Paramine  Yellow  R. 
Paramine  Brown  G.  cone. 
Paramine  Brown  M. 

Paper 

ACID 


Paramine  Fast  Bordeaux  B. 
Paramine  Green  G.  ^ 
Paramine  Violet  N.        \ 
Paraphenine  Yellow  G. 
Diazamine  Fast  Yellow  H. 
Rosophenine  lOB. 
Benzopurpurine  4B. 
Black  3181 

COLOURS 


Orange  II. 

Orange  IV. 

Naphthol  Blue  Black  lOB. 

Acid  Prune  V. 

Brilliant  Bordeaux  B. 


Ponceau  G.  cone. 
Ponceau  4R  cone. 
Croeeine  Scarlet  5R. 
Carmoisine  S. 
Nigrosine  W.S. 


^S^J^ii^^ 


-^*^  ^^ 


Product  Samples,  Patterns,  and  all  particulars  from 

^  L.  B.  HOLLIDAY  &   CO.,   LIMITED  ^ 

HUDDERSFIELD,  ENGLAND 

Canadian  Office  and  Warehouse 
27  ST.  SACRAMENT  ST.      -  MONTREAL  ^ 

N«w  Produota  will  ba  added  from  tlma  to  time.  -^  J^ 
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Ordera  auppUed  direct  from  Canadian  Stooka. 
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have  disposed  of  tlie  bulk  of  their  output  for  sometime 
ahead,  and,  being  handicapped  in  increasing  produc- 
tion by  poor  water  conditions,  haven't  much  surjjliis 
"to  dispose  of  and  therefore  are  enabled  to  refr;iiii 
from  i)ressing-  buyers.  Between  iji^O  and  $33  per  ton 
at  producing  mills  is  the  general  i-ange  of  prices  of 
domestic  and  Canadian  grinders,  with  importers  of 
Scandinavian  ground  wood  reported  asking  $34  and 
higher  per^ton,  ex  the  dock,  for  pulp  on  the  spot  in 
this  country. 

GHEMKIAL  PULP :— Although  rcjx.rts  mostly  are 
fo  the  effect  that  paper  manufacturers  have  let  "up  in 
their  buying  of  chemical  pulp  to  a  very  noticeable 
extent,  the  market  "continues  to  exhibit  considerable 
activity  and  quotations  are  well  maintained.  There 
is  a  particularly  good  call  for  bleached  sulphite  and 
for  kraft  pulp.  Domestic  producers  of  the  former  are 
understood  to  be  sold  up  for  several  months  ahead, 
and  the  few  lots  of  strictly  No.  1  bleached  sulphite 
that  become  available  in  the  spot  market  off  and  on 
are  said-  to  be  freely  bringing  4.50  cents,  per  pound, 
while  quotations  in  this  connection  are  strengthening 
as  December  1  draws  near  when  the  new  contrac't 
l)asis  of  domestic  producers  of  5  cents,  per  pound  on 
l)leaehed  sulphite  becomes  effective.  Foreign  bleach- 
ed is  quoted  at  4.25  to  4.50  cents.,  'ex  the  dock,  and 
it  is  stated  that  a  large  New  England  paper  mill  has 
.just  contracted  for  a  big  tonnage,  said  to  approximate 
1,000  tons  of  bleached  sulphite  of  Norwegian  origin  at 
4..')0  cents.,  shipments  to  begin  next  month.  The  bulk 
"f  demand  for  kraft  pulp  emanates  from  container 
board  mills,  which  are  very  busy  and  which  are  buy- 
ing about  all  the  kraft  fibre  offered  at  between  2.75 
and  3  cents,  on  No.  1  domestic  kraft  and  around  2.fi5 
cents,  on  Scandinavian  kraft. 

RAGS: — Paper-making  rags  continue  in  a  rather 
quiet  market  condition.  Most  consumers  evidently 
are  more  concerned  with  reducing  present  stocks  thari 
in  augmenting  their  holdings  at  this  time,  and  arc 
limiting  purchases  almost  solely  to  rags  immediately 
and  actually  needed  on  current  runs  of  paper.  Prices 
in  most  instances  show  a  downward  trend,  though 
a  great  many  dealers  who  appreciate  ruling  condi- 
tions are  not  exerting  undue  effort  to  market  goods  at 
the  moment.  Roofing  rags  in  New  York  have  eased 
off  further,  sales  being  reported  at  $]  a  hundred 
pounds  for  No.  1  packing  and  at  85  cents  a  hundred 
on  No.  2  roofing  f.o.b.  this  city.  Old  thirds  and  blues 
are  slightly  lower,  with  repacked  blues  reported  of- 
fered to  mills  at  1.75  cents,  per  pound  New  York,  and 
rough  packing  at  1.35  cents.  New  white  shirt  cuttings 
also  are  lower  and  in  less  demand.  No.  1  M'hite  shirt 
cuttings  are  available  at  as  low  as  10  cents,  a  pound 
New  York,  fancy  shirt  cuttings  at  5.75  cents.,  new  un- 
bleached muslins  at  9  cents.,  white  lawns  at  8.50  to 
8.75  cents.,  and  new  No.  1  washables  at  4  cents. 

PAPER  STOCK:— After  experiencing  steady  and 
rather  sharp  recession  for  a  period  of  several  weeks, 
prices  on  most  grades  of  old  paper  appear  to  have 
steadied  .somewhat.  This  seems  due,  however,  more  to 
the  fact  that  prices  have  worked  down  to  levels  where 
little  profit  is  accorded  packers,  who  have  eonsequentlv 
reduced  their  production,  rather  than  to  any  broaden- 
ing of  demand  from  consuming  sources.  Board  mills 
are  buying  in  fairly  regular  fashion  but  in  light  vol- 
ume, and  folded  newspapers  are  freely  available  at 
65  cents  and  less  per  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  New  York, 
and  No.  1  mixed  papers  at  40  cents.  Old  book  stock 
is  bringing  no  better  than  1.30  cents,  a  pound  New 


York,  with  most  sales  at  1.25  cents,  while  shavings 
are  quoted  down  to  3.50  cents,  on  No.  1  hard  white 
arul  3  cents  on  No.  1  soft  white  .shavings.  Old  No.  1 
kraft  paper  is  selling  at  2  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  this 
city,  white  blank  news  cuttings  at  1.90  cents,  ledger 
stock  at  1.65  cents,  and  No.  1  print  manilas'at  1.05 
cents. 

OLD    ROPE    AND    BAGGING :— Old    manUa    rope 

holds  steady  m  price  and  dealers  report  a  ready  out- 
let among  paper  mills  at  close  to  5  cents  per  pound  at 
shipping  points  for  rope  in  No.  1  condition.  Imports 
of  old  rope  are  increasing,  yet  available  suj)plies  seem 
only  about  ample  to  cover  buyers'  wants.  Old  bag- 
gmg  is  in  dull  demand  and  quotably  ea.sy.  No.  1  scrap 
bagging  is  offered  by  dealers  at  90  cents,  a  hundred 
pounds  and  No.  1  gunny  bagging  at  around  1.10  cents. 


GERMAN  PAPER  DELUGE  SUBSIDES. 

As  having  a  significant  bearing  upon  the  extent 
and  character  of  European  competition  in  the  world's 
•  markets  with  Canadian  and  American  producers  of 
pulp  and  paper  a  statement  in  the  current  issue  of 
"The  Newspaper  World,"  a  London,  England,  weekly 
.iournal,  published  in  the  interests  of  the  newspaper 
industry,  is  of  interest. 

"Foreign  competition,  in  so  far  as  it  concerns  Ger- 
man-made paper,  is  assuming  a  rather  peculiar  atti- 
tude," says  tlie  Newspaper  World.    "During  the  pa.st 
few  months  quotations  have   been   given  very  freelv 
at    ridiculously    low   prices,    under-cutting    everything 
else  on  the  market,  and  if  all  reports  are  correct,  or'- 
ders  have  been  as  freely  booked.     Even  the  most  pa- 
triotic of  buyers  and  those  most  loyal  to  British  indus- 
tries could  not  resist  the  tempting  offers  placed  before 
them.     For  instance,  a  line  of  paper,  the  best  quotation 
for  which  from  British  or  Scandinavian  mills  was  5d. 
per  lb.,  has  been  offered  by  German  mills  at  3y2d.    No 
buyer  dealing  largely  in  this  class  of  paper  could  af- 
ford to   let  such  an  opportunity  slip.     If  he  did  he 
would   soon   find   himself   out-quoted   by   competitors 
who    put   business   befare    patriotism.    "     The    orders 
having  been  booted  and  sent  across  to  the  mills,  and 
the  time  for  delivery  having  arrived,  buyers  are  dis- 
appointed at  finding  that  the  goods  are  "delayed  and 
that  comparatively  little  has  come  to  hand.     The  Ger- 
man agents  now   say  that  things   do   not   look   very 
hopeful  over  in  that  country  and  that  no  time  for  de- 
livery can  be  guaranteed.    The  sudden  fall  in  the  value 
of  the  mark  is  given  as  one  of  the  primary  causes  of 
delayed  deliveries.     It  is  stated  that  food  "prices  have 
rushed  up  to  such  an  extent  in  Germany  that  thore 
is  great  discontent  amongst  the  workers,  and  though 
reports  that  come  to  hand  say  that  the  mills  are  full 
of  orders  and  working  full  time,  the  export  output  to 
this  country  is  comparatively  small." 

Buyers  of  German  newsprint  in  the  United  States 
are  said  to  be  meeting  with  similar  experience.  Ger- 
man paper  which  M-as  confidently  expected  in  some 
quarters  to  break  the  price  of  American  and  Canadian 
paper  to  a  pre-war  level  or  below  is  now  said  to  be 
forthcoming  in  quantities  insufficient  to  affect  gen- 
erally market  quotations. 

Scandinavian  paper  manufacturers,  recently  in  this 
country,  state  that  American  and  Canadian  prices 
announced  for  next  year  are  on  a  scale  such  as  it  will 
be  very  difficult  for  Scandinavian  producers  to 
undersell  and  make  any  profit. 
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Fairbanks  Track  Scales 


Consistent  accuracy  in  all  weighing 
is  a  neccssit)^  in  the  modern  pulp  and 
pap(!r  mill. 

Fairbanks  Track  Scales  are  so  well 
designed  that  cars  may  be  weighed 
while  traveling  over  the  Scale  at  the 
rate  of  5  miles  per  hour  when  spe- 
cially e(|ui])ped.  The  suspended  plat- 
form construction  assures  sustained 
accui'acy,  sensitiveness  and  long  life. 
They  stand  the  constant  hard  service 
that  a  track  scale  receives  and  retain 
their  high  accuracy  for  many  years. 
Si)ecial  Fairbanks  Scales  can  be  ad- 
apted to  special  situations  ana  ex- 
tension levers  can  be  provided  to 
carry  beam  up  to  20  feet  from  plat- 


foi'in  of  scale,  placing  it  in  an  office 
or  elsewhere,  at  a  jirice  proportion- 
ate to  the  distance. 

There  is  a  Fairbanks  Scale  for  every 
pui'pose. 

Fairbanks  Dial  Scales  repre^<'nt  the 
highest  development  of  efficiency  in 
weighing  machines.  The  correct 
weight  shows  instantly,  in  plain  fig- 
ures on  a  big  dial,  as  soon  as  the 
load  is  moved  on  the  platform.  These 
Bcales  save  money  because  they  save 
time. 

t 

Our  nearest  Sales  Office  will  fjladly  advise 
yon  as  to  the  right  type  of  weighing  equip- 
ment for  your  parlicnlar  requirements. 


Our  nearest  Sales  Office  will  gladly  send  detailed  specifications 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Limited 


St.  John 

Quebec 

Montreal 


Canada's  Departmental  House  for  Mechanical  Goods" 

Ottawa  Windsor  Regina  Edmonton 

Toronto  Fort  William  Saskatoon         Vancouver 

Hamilton  Winnipeg  Calgary  Victoria 


ONTARIO  WIND  ENGINE  &  PUMP  CO. 


OROimTI 


Standard 
Sprinkler 


TANKS 


"Workmanship  Good — Erected  Most  Satisfactorily." 

"We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  30,000  gallon  tank  erected  for 
IIS  during  1920,  in  connection  with  our  automatic  sprinkler  installation. 

"From  the  time  the  contract  ■WO'S  made  until  the  erection  ivas  com- 
pleted, everything  was  done  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner  possible." 

Halifax  Herald,  Limited,  Halifax,  N.  S. 

"I  am  pleased  to  adviseyou  that  the  "TORONTO"  Tank  recently  in- 
stalled- by  you  at  the  Halifax  Herald  and  Mail  Building  is  quite  .mtisfactory 
and  in  accordance  with  this  Board's  regulations.  The  workmanship  is 
giiod  and  the  erection  wrt-v  carried  out  in  a  workmanlike  nmnncr." 

T.   W.  Fordham,  Inspector. 
Nova  Scotia  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

Toronto  Standard  Sprinkler  Tanks  are  made  from  ex- 
ceptionally fine  grades  of  Tank  stocks  —  air-dried  to  give 
them  superior  lasting  qualities.  They  can  be  supplied  in 
B.  0.  Fir,  Gulf  Ked  Cypress  and  l\cdwood.  Consult  our 
Engineering  department  regarding  any  installations  you 
are  contemplating,  or  ask  for  oiu'  free  illustrated  booklet  on 
Toronto  Tanks. 


^Ye  Can  Supply  Toronto  Tanks 

Any   Sha2)c   or  Size 
For  Any  Industrial  Purpose. 


Ontario  Wind  Engine  &  Pump  Co.,  Ltd. 

Atlantic  Ave.,  Toronto. 
Montreal  Winnipeg  Regina  Calgary 
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EDITORIAL 


TllK  FUTURE  OF  TEE  FOliEtiTtS. 

When  such  a  body  of  men  as  the  Associated  Boards 
of  Trach'  of  Northern  Ontario  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  reforestation  is  a  waste  of  money  under  present 
coiulitions  as  regarils  jjroteetion  from  fire,  we  should 
consider  that  the  Provincial  Government  has  a  vei'y 
clear  challenge  and  an  unmistakable  indication  of 
where  its  duty  lies  in  regard  to  forest  policy.  An  en- 
thusiastic forester  and  an  ardent  advocate  of  reforest- 
ation under  proper  conditions  stated  that  to  plant  out 
trees  in  Northern  Ontario  as  things  are  now  is  equiva- 
lent to  feeding  them  to  a  furnace.  During  the  discus- 
sion it  was  clearly  pointed  out  that  tlie  loss  to  the  Gov- 
ernment in  annual  revenue  is  enormous,  and  the  re- 
striction on  industrial  development  is  serious,  which 
of  course  means  a  lack  of  available  employment  for 
the  population  both  in  the  mill  antl  iu  I  he  woods.  De- 
struction of  timber  by  fire  is  a  direct,  complete  and 
irrecoverable  loss  of  a  natural  resource  that  is  Canada's 
capital. 

The  way  out  of  the  present  difficulty  was  indicated 
as  lying  principally  along  three  lines;  in  the  first  place, 
the  evidence  is  conclusive  that  slash  must  be  destroyed 
before  it  destroys  the  remaining  timber;  second,  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  revenue  fi'om  the  forest  must 
be  returned  in  protective  measurew,  and  third,  more 
(effective  means  must  be  developed  for  educating 
the  public  to  the  value  of  the  forest  and  the  necessity 
for  preventing  fires  from  starting.  The  burning  of 
slash  has  been  advocated  as  a  prime  factor  in  making 
the  forest  safe  and  the  desirability  of  slash  disposal  is 
admitted  almost  without  e.xeeption  by  timber  opera- 
tors. Practically  the  only  objection  is  the  disadvant- 
age that  will  be  laid  upon  one  group  if  all  operators 
are  not  required  to  observe  the  same  regulations.  With 
opinion  so  nearly  unanimous  in  favor  of  such  a  proce- 
dure, there  is  surely  nothing  but  criminal  indifference 
on  the  part  of  a  Government  which  either  lacks  the 
sense  or  the  courage  to  pass  legislation  that  will  ade- 
quately cover  the  situation  and  put  all  operators  on 
exactly  the  same  basis,  wlietlier  tlicy  he  exiiloitiu!;- 
their  own  lands  or  those  belonging  to  the  crown.  The 
(lovernment  has  just  as  much  right  to  require  a  pri- 
vate operator  to  dispose  of  his  slash  in  order  to  reduce 
the  fire  hazard  to  his  neighbor  as  a  municipality  has 
the  right  to  require  a  person  to  keep  his  premises  rea- 
sonably free  from  fire  hazard.  The  present  .season  is 
a  particularly  favorable  one  for  instituting  pi-oper  dis- 
posal of  logging  debris.  LumbernuMi  are  working  for 
low  wages  and  in  face  of  general  unemployment  the 


^M«i%^^^ 

addition  of  a  few  more  men  to  a  logging  crew  would 
not  be  a  great  expense  and  would  result  iu  an  all  round 
benefit. 

The  amounts  of  money  which  our  Provinces  and 
Federal  Government  return  to  the  forest  are  simply 
ridiculous.  The  people  of  Canada  have  a  heritage  of 
incalculable  value  in  the  forests  and  water  pow-ers,  each 
of  which  supplements  the  other  when  it  comes  to  in- 
dustrial development  and  one  is  dependent  upon  the 
other  for  its  principal  value.  Several  of  our  provinces 
benefit  enormously  by  stumpage  dues,  iu  fact  the  for- 
est is  the  principal  source  of  provincial  revenue.  The 
amount  spent  in  improvement  of  the  property  is  prac- 
tically nothing  and  the  penuriousness  of  our  Govern- 
ments in  their  expenditures  tor  protection,  is  absurd. 
A  person  who,  because  a  valuable  house  had  been  willed 
to  him  failed  to  carry  any  insurance  upon  it,  would  be 
the  laughing  stock  of  his  community.  Yet  Canada 
with  forests  potentially  worth  billions,  is  perfectly 
willing  to  see  them  gradually  burned  up.  Then  when 
the  virgin  forest  disappears  and  a  little  new  growth 
comes  along,  fire  is  again  permitted  to  start  and  the 
forest  gets  another  set  back  both  in  years  of  growth 
and  in  quality  of  production.  After  being  thus  treat- 
ed several  times  to  indifference  and  contempt,  even 
nature  gets  discouraged  and  fails  to  produce  anything 
but  scrub. 

This  brings  us  to  what  is  doubtless  the  most  import- 
ant factor  iu  the  situation,  namely,  the  education  of 
the  public  to  the  value  of  the  forest  and  its  extent. 
Education  is  necessarily  based  on  truth.  At  the  pre- 
sent time  the  truth  with  regard  to  the  forest  is  far  from 
us.  It  is  not  that  conditions  are  intentionally  misre- 
presented, it  simply  means  that  the  truth  has  never 
been  discovered.  When  it  comes  to  coal,  iron,  gold 
and  other  minerals,  we  find  that  careful  investigations 
have  been  made  and  estimates  computed.  The  forest 
is  far  more  susceptible  to  accurate  determination  of 
value  than  any  of  the  other  sources  of  wealth  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  Dominion.  The  only  resource  which 
can  be  more  accurately  calculated  is  our  water  powers 
and  even  these  are  dependent  for  their  reliability  large- 
ly upon  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  forest  cover 
on  the  water  sheds.  The  introduction  of  the  air  plane 
and  aerial  photography  has  made  available  an  instru- 
ment for  surveying  our  forest  areas  that  was  hardly 
thought  of  before  the  war  but  the  war  clearly  demon- 
strated the  value  of  the  air  plane  for  surveying  and 
mapping  and  the  first  step  could  thus  be  quickly  and 
easily  taken  towards  a  comprehensive  inventory  of  our 
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forest  resources.  We  could  very  soon  have  data  from 
which  to  calculate  the  areas  of  forest  laud,  showing 
the  type  of  growth,  the  area  in  barrens,  that  in  burns, 
the  parts  that  are  water  and  the  extent  of  ravages  by 
insect.  Such  a  survey  would  form  at  lea.st  a  basis  for 
educating  the  public  as  to  the  extent  of  our  forest  and 
the  immediate  need  for  adequate  protection  measures. 
With  such  a  start,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  pub- 
lie  would  see  to  it  that  our  capital  is  properly  protected 
and  so  exploited  as  to  bring  about  sane  developaient 
and  stable  conditions. 


COBWEBS. 

The  announcement  by  the  International  Paper  Co. 
of  their  intention  to  accept  orders  at  $70  for  newsprint 
for  1922  came  as  a  considerable  surprise.  Several 
explanations  of  the  move  have  been  made  by  people 
who  may  or  may  not  know  anything  about  it.  We  are 
in  the  latter  class.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  there 
is  about  as  much  in  favor  of  coming  at  once  to  the 
minimum  possible  pi-ice  and  stabilizing  sales  by  yearly 
contracts  as  -of  dropping  prices  gradually  over  short 
periods  and  leaving  the  future  more  or  less  in  doubt. 
Either  plan  to  be  effective  should  be  practically  unani- 
mous or  conditions  are  sure  to  be  unsettled  by  the  lack 
of  concord.  One  thing  seems  sure;  that  prices  are 
thus  brought  to  a  point  where  European  print  cannot 
be  depen'tied  on  as  factor  that  can  be  used  to  disturb 
the  market  and  discourage  confidence  in  placing  orders 
for  future  needs. 


Canadian  paper  makers  are  learning  how  to  present 
their  products  in  most  attractive  form.  Among  the 
recent  instances  we  should  like  to  mention  the  folder 
showing  Cloudland  Covers  produced  by  the  Canadian 
Paper  Company,  and  Library  Blotting,  produced  by  the 
Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills.  Both  of  these  lines  are 
comparatively  new  in  Canada  and  we  believe  are  fully 
equal,  if  not  in  some  respects  superior,  to  anything 
of  the  kind  imported.  The  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine 
appreciates  being  advised  and  receiving  samples  of 
such  interesting  developments  of  the  industry  in  this 
country. 


A  little  while  ago  we  received  through  the  courtesy 
of  Mr.  William  A.  Aitken,  a  copy  of  a  pamphlet  entitled 
"Some  Problems  of  the  Paper  Maker:  Their  Solution," 
this  booklet  contains  reproductions  of  the  patent  speci- 
fications of  a  number  of  interesting  developments  with 
regard  to  paper  machine  operation  for  which  Mr. 
Aitken  is  responsible.  Many  of  our  readers  will  recall 
the  visit  of  Mr  Aitken  to  this  country  some  months  ago. 


Three  men  were  discharged  recently  by  a  Canadian 
mill  for  playing  tricks  on  the  Watchman.     It  was  a 
good  lesson.     Respect  for  law  and  order  is  a  mark  of 
civilization;  willing  respect  and  voluntary  cooperation 


will  go  a  long  way  toward  making  the  officer  of  the 
law  a  friend  and  a  guide  and  make  property  and  hap- 

iiincss  more  secure. 


There  is  some  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  our  prog- 
nostications of  the  election  were  not  wrong — we  didn't 
make  any. 


It  now  remains  to  he  seen  how  generous  the  Liberals 
are. 


Wonder  if  Parliament  is  Gouin  to  be  led  by  a  King. 


MILL    STOCKS    DECLINED    IN    OCTOBER. 

Comparing  (the  Stocks  on  hand  at  the  domestic 
mills  on  October  31,  with  their  average  daily  pro- 
duction based  upon  the  combined  production  for 
1918,  1919  and  1920,  the  figures  of  the  Federal 
Trade   Commission  show  that: — 

Newsprint  paper  mill  stocks  equal  5  days'  average 
output. 

Rock  paper  mill  stocks  equal  10  days'  average  out- 
put. 

Paper  board  mill  stocks  equal  8  days'  average  out- 
put. 

Wrapping  paper  mill  stocks  equal  1  days'  average 
output. 

Bag  paper  mill  stocks  equal  about  6  days'  average 
output. 

Fine  paper  mill  stocks  equal  28  daj's'  average  out- 
put. 

Tissue  paper  mill  stocks  equal  13  days'  average 
output. 

Ilanging  paper  mill  stocks  equal  32  days'  average 
output. 

Felts  and  building  paper  mill  stocks  equal  6  days' 
average  outj^ut. 

Miscellaneous  paper  mill  stocks  equal  23  daj's" 
average  output. 

Total  paper  mill  stocks  of  ~all  grades  equal  about 
11  days'  average  output. 

Comparing  the  stocks  on  hand  at  the  domestic 
pulp  mills  at  the  end  of  the  month,  with  their  average 
daily  production  based  on  the  reports  covering  the 
years  1917,  1918,  1!)19  and  1920,  the  figures  show 
that:— 

Ground  woodpulp  stocks  equal  25  days'  average 
output. 

News  grade  suli)liite  mill  stocks  equal  9  days' 
average  output. 

Bleached  sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  3  days'  average 
output. 

Eas}'  bleaching  sulphite  mill  stocks  equal  3  days' 
average  output. 

Mitscherlich  sulpliite  mill  stocks  equal  4  days' 
average  output. 

Sulphate  mill  stocks  epual  14  days'  average  output. 

Soda  pulp  mill  stocks  equal  ')  days'  average  output. 
Mill   stocks   of  "other   than  woodpulp"   equal  less 
than  1  day's  average  output. 

Total  mill  stocks  of  all  grades  equal  14  days' 
average  output. 

Total  stocks  of  all  grades  of  pulp  in  the  mills  on 
October  31  amounted  to  161,837  tons.  All  mill  stocks 
decreased  during  tlie  month. 
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The  Superintendent  and  Cost  Department 


By  ED.  T. 

(Superintendent,   Coating 

I  wish  to  say  that  it  is  with  a  great  feeling  of  hesi- 
tancy that  I  am  addressing  you  this  morning  as  the 
representative  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  j\Iill 
Superintendents'  Association  to  speak  upon  the  im- 
portant subject  of  "Co-operation  Between  Our  Asso- 
ciations." I  wish  I  had  the  time  and  oratory  to  suit- 
ably express  the  many  reasons  why  a  close  co-opera- 
tion should  prevail  between  the  superintendents  and 
the  cost  department  in  every  mill. 

Last  Monday  evening  I  was  one  of  the  many  eager 
listeners  Avho  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  your  very 
worthy  president,  S.  L.  Bush,  speak  in  Kalamazoo.  I 
told  Mr.  Bush  that  I  had  come  to  hear  him  speak  l)e- 
cause  I  wished  to  obtain  some  pointers  regarding 
what  you  would  like  me  to  say  to  you  today.  Mr. 
Bush  replied  that  the  things  that  would"  please  yoii 
most  would  be  as  "empty  mouthings"  and  that  I 
should  come  out  flat-footed  and  "spill  the  beans'." 
Nevertheless,  I  gained  an  idea  from  his  talk  that  im- 
pressed me  very  forcibly.  He  stated  that  one  of  the 
fundamentals  of  a  cost  system  that  was  not  generally 
recognized  was  its  "dual  purpose,"  namel.y,  not  only 
to  arrive  at  a  cost  and  selling  jiriee,  but  also  to  serve 
to  direct,  inform,  control  and  guide  the  superintend- 
ent in  the  hundred-and-one  details  that  daily  require 
his  supervision.  I  can  readily  understand  from  that 
statement  the  amount  of  help  such  a  system  would  be 
to  a  superintendent. 

Need  of  Proper  Co-operation. 

Cost  systems  have  proven  failures  in  some  mills 
through  various  causes,  but  it  appeal's  to  me  that  they 
will  all  fail  to  function  properly  unless  there  is  proper 
co-operation  between  the  superintendent  and  the  cost 
department.  To  my  mind  the  cost  accountant  should 
be  a  real  diplomat  to  be  able  to  put  over  his  ideas 
to  a  hard-headed  practical  "super"  who  thinks  such 
stuff  is  a  "bunch  of  bunk"  and  that  "liars  will  fig- 
ure." However,  this  class  of  su])erintendent  is  in  the 
vei-y  small  minority  at  the  present  day.  Most  of  the 
men  that  I  am  acquainted  with  are  workuig  heart  and 
soul  for  the  success  of  their  mill  and  they  thoroughly 
believe  in  cost  systems,  but  naturally  they  are  sus- 
picions about  things  of  which  they  know  nothing. 

There  sliould  be  a  complete  understanding  of  the 
relative  value  of  every  daily  report.  The  importance 
of  correct  records  should  be  impressed  upon  the  su- 
iierintendent  and  he  should  be  made  to  feel  that  upon 
himself  rests  the  successful  completion  of  the  cost 
statements.  This  can  all  be  bi'ought  about  by  the 
cost  accountant  by  the  use  of  diplomacy  and  sales- 
manship. 

It  has  been  my  fortunate  experience  to  be  connected 
with  a  mill  that  has  a  very  complete  cost  system  and 
I  know  something  of  the  hardships  that  were  endured 
and  of  the  difficulties  which  had  to  be  overcome  be- 
fore it  was  possible  to  obtain  accurate  records  and  cost 
figures.  In  the  first  plaoe  the  cost  department  did 
not  have   the   proper  backing  of  the  manager  or  the 


*Address  given  at  the  Drake  Hotel.  Chicago.  October 
6.  1921,  at  the  Sixth  Semi-Annual  Convention  of  the 
Cost  Association  of  the  Paper  Industry. 


A.  COUGHLIN. 

;  Div.,   Monarch   Paper   Co.) 

superintendeiit.  Daily  records  were  tabulated  which 
were  known  to  be  incorrect  because  the  men  in  the 
mill  had  not  been  properly  instructed  regarding  them 
or  made  to  realize  that  everyone  would  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  success  of  the  system.  By  degrees, 
however,  these  troublesome  factors  were  eliminated  so 
that  the  cost  system  now  works  like  a  well-oiled  ma- 
chine. I  think  that  the  time  wasted  accomplishing 
this  end  could  have  been  largely  avoided  by  the  right 
kind  of  salesmanship  on  the  part  of  the  men  who  in- 
stalled the  cost  system. 

A  Reminder  of  Work  Well  Done. 

To  my  mind  a  cost  system  is  only  "firing  on  a  few 
cylinders"  when  it  is  content  with  the  routine  com- 
piling of  costs  for  office  use  only.  To  get  all  the' real 
good  out  of  the  earnest  effort  put  forth  by  the  men 
in  the  mill  in  making  correct  figures  available,  they 
sliould  be  rewarded  for  their  endeavors  by  some  re- 
minder that  will  show  them  that  their  work  has  been 
well  done,  or  where  they  may  further  improve  it. 
This  can  be  accomplished  very  successfully  by  the 
posting  of  their  totals,  either  graphically  on  some  of 
the  standard  charts  or  by  the  preparing  "of  a  "batting 
average"  in  percentages.  There  is  nothing  more  ap- 
pealing to  a  workman  who  is  conscientiously  doing  his 
daily  duties  than  to  gaze  at  this  daily  sheet  and  see 
the  pleasing  result.  I  know  this  to  be  a  fact  for  I 
have  tried  it  out.  It  stimulates  production,  reduces 
shrinkage,  saves  time  and  materially  lightens  the  du- 
ties of  the  superintendent.  Another  important  con- 
sideration is  the  opportunity  it  gives  the  superintend- 
ent to  weed  out  the  "dead  wood"  among  the  men. 

"We  are  planniusr  our  speakers  for  the  Michigan 
Division  Superintendents'  meetings  for  the  coming 
year,  and  it  is  mv  earnest  desire  that  we  may  be  able 
to  locate  convincing  speakers  on  costs  gi-aphieally  ill- 
ustrated. It  is  quite  useless  for  a  cost'  man  to  speak 
before  a  superintendents'  meeting  with  his  usual  flow 
of  technical  phrases,  but  let  him  show  charts  or  graphs 
of  production,  lost  time,  direct  labor  hours,  compara- 
tive units  of  work,  consumption  of  materials,  distri- 
bution of  power,  shrinkage,  avoidable  waste,  depart- 
mental expenses,  >etc.,  and  he  will  find  the  superin- 
tendents intensely  interested  in  what  he  has  to  say. 
The  story  can  be  told  in  a  few  simple  words  and  with 
a  ffreat  deal  of  understanding.  I  think  that  if  a  cost 
svsfem  is  explained  in  this  manner,  the  facts  and  fig- 
ures vnW  tend  to  make  a  very  real  appeal  to  the  prac- 
tical superintendent  who  is  not  so  well  versed  in 
bookkeepiiio'  ;ind  accounting  terms. 

Several  Kinds  of  Cost  Systems. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  cost  svstems.  which  can 
bo  classifi>d  as  complete,  partial,  and  indifferent.  A 
(.omplete  cost  system  is  a  priceles  institution  in  anv 
industry.  A  partial  system  is  a  source  of  endless 
trouble  between  the  different  departments,  and  in 
time  will  disrupt  any  organization,  reeardless  of  how 
coninetent  the  departmental  heads  may  be.  An  in- 
diffn-ent  system  is  even  more  of  a  menace  than  a  par- 
hal  one,  for  unless  the  accountants  have  the  eonfi- 
fidence  and  encouragement  of  the  management,  they 
will  in  time  become  discouraged,  and  it  is  in' these 
mills  that  we  hear  it  said— "Oh.  ves,  we  have  a  cost 
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system,  because  our  competitors  have  one,  but  we 
don't  pay  much  attention  to  it  in  selling  our  prod- 
ucts." 

Thi.'  paiM'i'  laill  cliemist,  together  with  the  cost  ac- 
countant, are  the  best  friends  any  superintendent  can 
have  in  the  mill.  He  should  realize  their  importance, 
acoeut  their  findings,  and  apply  them  in  operating 
his  department.  The  chemifit's  tests  on  raw  materials 
enable  the  superintendent  and  accountant  to  arrive  at 
the  exact  amount  of  the  different  materials  that  enter 
into  the  furnish  of  each  beater.  In  this  way  a  uniform 
product  for  each  grade  may  be  manufactured  when- 
ever required.  The  completed  cost  should  be  tabu- 
lated accoi'ding  to  grades  and  weights,  and  variations 
from  the  normal  cost  sliould  be  brought  to  the  imme- 
diate attention  of  the  superintendent,  tliereby  giving 
him  an  opportunity  to  investigate  and  talte  steps  to 
remedy  the  fault,  whatever  it  may  be. 

Must  Be  Based  on  Golden  Rule. 
Co-operation  must  be  based  on  the  Golden  Rule, 
which  unfortunately  is  a  much  abused  saying.  We 
use  it  unwittingly  and  lose  sight  of  the  splendid  pur- 
■  pose  it  should  convey.  I  cannot  help  recalling  some 
chance  remarks  made  by  superintendents  and  cost 
men.  One  said,  "He  don't  know  anything  about  costs— 
his  records  are  no  good— his  production  is  below  nor- 
mal— his  material  consumptions  don't  gibe,  etc. — he's 
no  good  'super.'  "  The  other  remarked,  "It's  a  poor 
system — he  don't  know  how  to  base  costs — where  did 
he  learn  that  stuff  ?— he  makes  mistakes  and  then  tells 
the  boss  I'm  to  blame."  That  was  a  fine  co-operative 
spirit,  wasn't  it?  How  much  better  it  would  be  if 
only  these  ideas  could  be  eliminated  and  a  feeling  of 
confidence  inspired  in  their  place,  so  that  some  real 
progress  might  be  made.  "Without  the  firm  founda- 
tion of  mutual  trust  and  agreement  all  cost  systems 
will  go  the  way  of  the  proverbial  snowball.  Let's  get 
down  to  brass  tacks  and  smooth  on*  these  flaws  which 
we  attribute  to  each  other,  and  eventually  the  cost 
system  will  undoubtedly  produce  results  beneficial  to 
all  of  us.  "Knocking"  one  another  is  a  bygone  pas- 
time in  real  business.  There  is  not  one  in  this  intell- 
gent  assembly  today  wdio  can  consider  himself  the 
perfect  man  from  the  point  of  view  that  he  knows  all 
tliat  there  is  to  know  regarding  costs.  "We  are  all 
[)rone  to  make  mistakes,  and  faults  can  be  found  in 
each  of  us,  if  only  the  search  is  thorough  enough. 
"Why  not  admit  these  facts  in  a  sane  manner  and  lend 
our"  ears  to  the  helpful  hints  and  explanations,  advice 
and  counsel  that  we  may  be  able  to  give  kindly  to 
each    other? 

Studies  for  Later  Reports 
The  American  Pulp  and  Papei-  Mill  Superintend- 
ents' Association  welcomes  with  joy  the  work  your 
able  committee  on  beater  furnish  has  in  hand.  "We 
will  await  with  interest  this  committee's  report,  and 
you  can  rest  assured  we  will  do  what  we  can  to  fur- 
ther the  work  to  the  best  of  our  ability.  "We  have 
several  standing  committees  whose  opinions  you  may 
feel  free  to  call  upon  at  any  time.  These  committees 
consist  of  men,  expert  paper-makers  everyone  of  them, 
who  are  making  studies  for  later  reports  on  such  sub- 
jects as  "Preparation  of  ITalfstuff,"  "Ground  "Wood," 
"Sulphite  and  Soda  Pulp,"  "Coated  Pap-r,"  "Beater 
Room,"  "Machine  Room."  "Power  and  "Water  Sup- 
ply and  Purification"  and  "Safety  First." 

Any  findings  of  your  committee  will  prove  of  in- 
estimable value  to  our  membership  and  it  will  be  our 


aim  to  spread  such  information  over  the  records  of  our 
year  book  and  other  publicity  journals.  This  kind  of 
work,  we  believe,  represents  the  true  eo-operative 
spirit  that  will  be  a  benefit  to  the  entire  paper  indus- 
try. Such  work  that  tends  to  advance  the  art  and 
science  of  the  industry  will  be  recognized  by  the  mills 
not  in  your  association  at  present,  as  well  as  by  super- 
intendents not  now  members  of  our  organization,  and 
it  will  be  another  added  reason  why  they  should 
join   us. 

There  is  nothing  further,  gentlemen,  that  comes  to 
my  mind  except  possibly  to  again  suggest  that  on 
your  return  to  your  respective  mills  you  sliould  all 
endeavor  to  get  better  acquainted  with  your  superin- 
tendent, chemist  and  departmental  heads.  Learn  to 
know  them  sincerely  and  try  to  show  them  that  you 
are  one  of  their  best  fi-iends  in  the  mill  and  are  really 
working  for  their  interest,  and  in  a  short  time  they 
will  open  up  their  hearts  to  you  on  any  subject.  By 
developing  this  spirit  of  co-operation  we  unconscious- 
ly help  one  another  and  the  resiilts  will,  I  know,  be 
gratifying:  to  the  mill  management,  as  well  as  to  the 
individual. 


ESSENTIALS     OP     FOREST     POLICY. 

In  his  remarks  at  tlie  last  meeting  of  the  Xorlhern 
Ontario  Associated  Boards  of  Trade,  Mr.  E.  J.  Zavitz 
.said  there  was  great  need  of  a  stock  taking  in  regard 
to  our  forests,  so  we  would  know  exactly  what  our 
resources  are.  Work  on  this  had  been  started  in  the 
west  by  hydroplane  and  next  year  this  district  would 
be  recovered. 

Along  Lake  Erie  in  the  nursery  there  were  eight 
million  seedlings.  These  had  been  mainly  used  in 
lioldinsr  of  sand  dunes  and  coverinfr  of  cut  over  lauds. 
Reforestation  in  the  North  was  difficult.  No  one 
would  advocate  planting  out  trees  until  the  fire 
problem  had  been  solved.  It  was  planned  to  have 
demonstration  areas  to  find  trees  suitable  to  all  areas 
and  this  took  a  long  time.  It  was  not  fair  to  com- 
pare Canada  to  Europe.  In  the  latter  fire  hazard 
was  small,  in  Canada  great  and  different  methods 
were  therefore  necessary. 

There  were  three  phases  here: — 

1.  Protection  of  the  pulpwood  areas.  lii  this 
there  would  be  little  difficulty  if  we  could  get  the 
money.  As  long  as  slash  was  left  on  tlie  ground  fires 
would  occur. 

2.  Protection  of  towns  and  settlements  by  fire 
zones. 

3.  Protection  of  agricultural  settlements.  The 
bulk  of  opinion  was  in  favor  of  the  continuation  of 
the  fire  permits  system.  The  big  thing  was  educa- 
tion, for  the  bulk  of  fires  was  due  to  negligence. 

The  whole  question  came  down  to  one  of  money. 
In  Sweden  .^fl  per  cent,  of  revenue  went  back  into 
forests.  In  Canada  .'fs.WO.OOO  had  to  protect  100.000.- 
000  acres. 


AUSTRALIA'S  PAPER  IMPORTS. 

(From  the  Weeldv  Bnllefit,.  i 

1910-20  1920-21  Increase 

Paper:—                                      £  £  £ 

Cardboard,    etc.    ..        157,43R  389,26:1  231,829 
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Wrapping 299,102  688,007  3S8.90o 

Writing  and  Tvping       43.5,497  99.5,109  .559,612 

Otiier 535.699  1.126.800  .591.101 
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Problems  of  the  Sulphate  Pulp  Industry 

Removal  of  Odprs  from  Digester  Blow  in  Sulphate    Mills. 

By  GUSTAF  F.  ENDERLEIN. 

Nekoosa-Edwards  Paper  Company  Port  Edwards,  Wis. 


The  two  articles  in  the  last  and  current  issues  on  the 
subject  of  Problems  of  the  Sulphate  Pulp  Industry  are 
contributed  by  members  of  the  Sulphate  Pulp  Com- 
mittee of  the  Technical  Association  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Industry-  The  farmer  and  the  resident  of  a 
'  town  in  the  vicinity  of  a  sulphate  mill  will  appreciate 
the  efforts  of  this  committee.  Such  work  is  typical  of 
the  activities  of  our  technical  societies.  It  is  the  will- 
ing service  and  cooperation  of  such  committeemen  that 
is  the  foundation  of  the  success  of  our  industry. — Ed. 
The  problem  of  removing  the  disagreeable  odors 
from  tbe  sulphate  mill  has  been  taken  up  from  time  to 
time,  l)ut  a  practical  solution  seems  yet  to  be  wanting, 
and  undoubtedly  much  work  and  time  will  be  necessary 
before  a  way  is  found  that  will  work  out  satisfactorily 
and  economically.  The  most  difficult  part  of  the  pro- 
blem is  the  removal  of  the  odors  from  the  furnace  gases 
on  account  of  their  dilution  and  large  volume.  The  re- 
moval of  tin-  odor  from  tbe  digester  lilow  is  more  in- 
side of  the  possible  with  apparatus  that  is  easy  and 
relatively  cheap  to  construct. 

When  a  sulphate  digester  is  blown,  a  certain  amount 
of  disagreeable   odors   from   sulphiile   compounds   will 
be  relieved  with  the  steam,  and  thrown  out  in  the  at- 
mosphere.    As  these  vapors  usnally  are  relieved  on  a 
reratively  low  level  and  have  no  chance  to  spread  out 
in  the  atmosphere  like  the  gases  from  a  smoke. stack, 
the  odors  will  make    themselves    known  at    once  and 
rather  strongly,  to  the  discomfort  of  the  people  living 
in  the  neighborhood.     If  this  relief  could  be  kept  in- 
side of  a  pipe  or  any  other  inelosure  and  not  let  out  in 
the  atmosnhere,  the  odor  would,  of  course,  be  eliminat- 
ed.    In  blowing  a  digester  a  large  amount  of  steam  is 
relieved,  as  the  digester  u.suallyis  blown  at  a  relatively  Hf 
high  pressure,  and  to  be  able  to  keep  this  relief  from 
going  out  in  the  atmosphere,  every  part  of  it  has  to  be 
condensed.     In  some  mills  the  relief  from  the  blow  is 
used  to  heat  up  wash  water  and  in  this  way  part  of  it 
is  condensed,  but  the  odors  going  off  into  the  atmos- 
phere  apparentlv   are  as  stronsr  as  before,   as  oiilv  a 
minute  part  of  the  odors  is  dissolved  in  the  condensate. 
Tbese  condensers  or  heaters  used  are  tube  coiulensers 
or  outside  condensers-     Cooling  water  and  condensate 
are  kept  separate.     This  is  of  advantage  when  using 
the  water  for  feed  water  or  for  a  similar  purpose,  but 
for  reasons  mentioned  below,  it  is  more  of  an  obstacle 
than  a  belp  in  tbe  elimination  of  odors  from  the  vapor. 
To  condense  complelely  the  relief  from  the  digester 
blow  with   an   outside  condenser,   a  large  amount   of 
tubes  would  have  to  be  used  to  give  enough  surface, 
and  a  large  amount  of  cooling  water  have  to  be  sup- 
plied, as  the  whole  amount  of  vapor  from  the  digester 
has  to  be  condensed  in  the  short  time  of  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes.     A  prolono-pd  blow-time  would  cause  the  puln 
to  hang  up  in  the  digester,  which  also  would  happen  if 
the  pres.sure  in  the  digester  were  low  at  the  beginning 
of  the  blow. 

Tn  thi^  method  described  below  the  idea  of  the  baro- 
metric condenser  was  made  use  of,  instead  of  the  out- 
side condenser,  in  order  to  take  care  of  all  of  the  re- 
lief and  produce  a  complete  condensation  of  all  vapor, 
and  still  not  have  to  use  an  excess  of  cooling  water. 


The  barometric  condenser  has,  as  known,  a  spray  in  the 
top  of  a  standpipe,  vapor  coming  in  at  the  top.  As 
soon  as  the  vapors  come  in  contact  with  the  spray  they 
are  condensed  and  a  vacuum  is  created.  The  vapors 
and  cooling  water,  going  in  same  direction,  are  thus  in 
direct  contact  with  each  other.  To  further  the  divid- 
ing of  the  cooling  water  in  the  standpipe,  not  onl\-  one 
spray,  in  the  ordinary  barometric  condenser,  was  used, 
but  a  series  of  sprays,,  making,  so  to  say,  a  series  of 
condensers  in  one.  In  this  case  the  cooling  water  is 
thoroughly  mixed  with  the  vapor  which  has  to  go 
through  a  very  heavy  mist.  This  is  one  of  the  main 
factors  to  eliminate  the  odors.  As  known,  the  ordin- 
ary water  contains  iquite  a  considerable  amount  of  air, 
which  also  will  be  mixed  with  the  gases  and,  here  is  the 
point:  by  oxidizing  the  sulphide  in  largest  degree  will 
eliminate  the  odors.  This  will  not  be  the  ca.se  in  an 
outside  condenser,  as  here  the  water  from  the  conden- 
sate, which  is  the  only  water  that  may  eliminate  some 
of  the  odors  by  dissolving,  is  the  only  water  that  comes 
in  contact  with  the  relief,  and  it  does  not  contain  any 
air  and  therefore  no  oxygen  for  oxidation  of  the  sul- 
phides. 

In  line  with  above  ideas,  a  condenser  was  constructed 
and  put  in  active  service  and  found  to  work  satisfac- 
torily. It  condensed  practically  all  vapor  relieved  from 
the  digester  blow'- 

A  reference  to  the  accompanying  sketch  will  make 
the  construction  and  working  of  this  condenser  clear. 
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The  relief  gases  from  the  saveall  room  are  lad  through 
pipe  "A"  to  the  condenser,  connected  to  the  top  at 
"  C  "  to  one  of  the  two  standpipes.  The  two  standpipes 
used  in  this  case  are  about  24"  in  diameter  and  were 
decided  on  as  more  convenient  than  one  higher  and 
wider.  They  are  connected  above  by  two  crosses.  The 
top  opening"  on  one  is,  as  mentioned  above,  connected 
to  the  pipe  "A"  and  the  top  opening  of  the  other  is 
connected  to  a  5"  relief  pipe  "F"  with  a  safety  valve 
"R".  Side-openings  "M"  are  connected  together,  al- 
lowiii"  the  steam  from  relief  line  "A"  to  be  divided 
up  info  the  two  standpipes  "R"  and  "C".  Opposite 
are  the  intakes  "L"  used  for  pipe  lines  for  the  coohng 
water.  To  the  bottom  openings  of  the  crosses  the  stand- 
pipes  "B"  and  "C"  are  connected.  "  W"  is  a  4"  water 
line  dividing  into  two  3"  lines  "D,"  one  for  each  stand- 
pipe,  entering  the  cross  at  "L"  and  supplying  the  water 
for  the  sprays  "E".  These  sprays  are  arranged  in 
pairs,  the  first  pair  being  in  the  cross  of  the  standpipe 
and  the  nest  one  below  the  flange.  The  following  pairs 
are  about  24"  apart.  (They  may  be  so  disposed  that 
one  spray  is  not  exactly  over  the  others.— Ed.)  The 
opening  for  the  cooling  water  in  the  sprays  is  about  1/2" 
and  tapered,  through  Avhich  it  shoots  up  against  a  baf- 
fle plate  which  in  turn  is  deflecting  it  downwards,  as 
shown  on  detail  sketch.  The  pressure  in  the  water  line 
is  about  40  lbs.  and  the  spray  delivers  the  water  with 
a  good  force.  The  water  is  also  deflected  from  the 
sid'es  of  the  standpipe  and  .so  making  a  very  heavy  mi.st 
along  the  entire  length  of  the  spraypipe  and  also  below- 
The  lower  ends  of  the  standpipes  are  submerged  in  a 
well  "G",  made  of  concrete,  covered  with  a  wooden 
top  "P".  The  well  "G"  has  a  loose  partition  wall 
"K,"  by  which  the  water  level  in  the  well  may  be  raised 
so  as  to  seal  the  outlet  of  the  standpipes.  The  water 
flowing  over  the  dam  is  taken  care  of  by  the  tile-pipe 
"J"  and  may  be  directed  to  any  place  desired. 

Just  before  the  blow  .starts  the  feed  valve  for  the 
cooling  water  on  the  4"  line  is  opened  and  the  sprays 
put  into  action.  At  the  time  the  blow  starts,  there  is 
formed  a  back  pressure,  as  the  relief  line  from  saveall 
in  the  diffuser  room  is  directly  connected  to  the  eon- 
denser,  which  is  water  sealed  at  the  bottom.  At  this 
moment,  safety-valve  "R"  on  relief  pipe  "F"  starts 
to  aet  and  opens  up,  but  as  soon  as  the  full  .steam  is 
coming  over  it  is  condensed  by  the  water  spray  and  a 
vacuum  is  formed.  As  .soon  as  the  pressure  disappears, 
the  valve  "R"  closes  up  and  no  gas  can  escape  there 
to  the  atmosphere.  This  valve  may  be  of  the  simplest 
construction.  A  hinged  top  of  wood  with  a  piece  of 
belting  nailed  on  the  underside  answers  the  purpose. 
The  water  coming  out  at  the  well  is  very  warm  and 
could  be  used  for  washing  or  other  purposes,  as  no 
smell  can  be  detected  at  the  well.  This  seems  to  prove 
the  theory  of  the  oxidation  of  the  sulphides  and  that 
the  disappearing  of  the  odors  is  more  an  oxidation  and 
less  dissolving  of  the  ndors  in  the  water. 


PROVINCE     WILL     CUT     PULPWOOD. 

St.  John's,  Nfld.,  Dec.  5. — To  relieve  unemploy- 
ment the  Newfoundland  Government  has  decided  to 
again  let  contracts  for  cutting  pnlpwood  on  the 
Crown  lands  during  the  Avinter.  The  Government 
has  still  on  its  baiuls  a  considerable  portion  of  pulp- 
Avood  cut  last  winter,  but  it  has  liopes  of  making  an 
agreement  witli  tlie  Harmsworth  Pidp  ]\Iills  to  take 
a  large  quantity  of  wood. 


PAPER  MULCH  PRODUCES  MORE  PINEAPPLES. 

The  s\-steiu  of  jjajier  jnuldiing  evolved  by  <'.  F. 
Eckart,  former  manager  of  Olaa  plantation,  Hawaii, 
for  increasing  sugar  production,  and  patented,  has 
been  applied  to  the  growth  of  pineapples  and  is  re- 
volutionizing that  industry,  according  to  a  statement 
made  by  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company. 

A  roll  of  paper  is  laid  out  on  the  ground  and  rows 
of  pines  are  i)lanted  through  holes  in  the  paper. 
The  process  is  simple  and  the  company  claims  the 
paper  prevents  all  weed  growth  adjacent  to  the  plants. 
saving  much  labor  and  leaving  the  cultivators  free  to 
pass  between  the  rows.  It  avoids  the  necessity  of 
hoeing  the  plants,  saves  the  leaves  and  roots  of  the 
plant  from  being  broken  or  bniised.  protects  and 
shades  the  ground,  preventing  its  becoming  baked  or 
washed  away,  prevents  evaporation,  keeping  the 
ground  ahout  the  plants  moist,  giving  the  roots  good 
feeding  ground,  absorbs  the  sun's  heat,  gradual) v 
transmitting  it  to  the  earth,  keeping  the  ground  war- 
mei*,  especially  in  the  night  during  cold  weather. 
Three  Tons  Increase. 

J.  L.  Whitmore,  acting  manager  of  tlie  Hawaiian 
Pineapple  Company  said  experiments  on  their  planta- 
tion had  increased  the  production  more  than  three 
tons  to  the  acre. 

Mr.  Whitmore  announced  that  the  company  had  an 
option  on  the  patents  for  their  use  in  pineapple  cul- 
ture in  the  islands  and  that  he  considered  it  almost 
certain  that  the  company  will  exercise  the  option. 
They  may  sub-license  to  their  competitors  as  a  part  of 
their  policy. 


The  Eckart  system  of  paper  mulching  has  been  in 
operation  for  nearly  three  years  on  the  Olaa  planta- 
tion where  the  idea  originated  and  was  worked  out 
to  its  present  successful  operation.  All  the  cane  grown 
on  the  Olaa  plantation  is  fostered  by  this  system.  The 
paper  is  manufactured  from  the  bagasse  of  the  cane. 
Large  paper  mills  are  in  operation  at  Olaa  where  tons 
of  the  pulp  paper  are  made  everv  hour. 

The  system  used  in  cane  mulching  differs  from  that 
described  in  the  Honolulu  dispatch  for  pines.  The 
paper  is  spread  over  the  rows  of  cane  after  it  is  planted 
and  the  sharp  pointed  cane  sprouts  pierce  the  paper 
sheets,  much  as  a  pointed  lead  pencil  is  easily  forced 
through  a  heavy  sheet  of  brown  paper. 
Patent  on  Weights, 

The  labour  saved  by  the  Eckart  patents  is  said  to 
be  fully  fifty  per  cent.  The  increased  yield  in  cane 
is  about  the  same  as  that  described  for  pines. 

A  curious  thing  about  this  process  is  that  the  pa- 
tent is  not  on  the  niaiiufaeture  of  the  paper  or  on  any- 
thing more  than  the  simple  pi'ocess  of  weighting  the 
strips  of  paper  to  the  earth  with  any  small  obstacle,  a 
stone  or  chunk  of  lava  being  generally  used.  The  idea 
of  holding  the  paper  to  the  rows  until  it  has  been 
pierced  by  the  plants  is  the  simplest  idea  which  is 
likely  to  revolutionize  all  growing  plants  and  enrich 
Mr.  Eckart  into  the  Henry  Ford  class. 

In  the  pineapple  cultivation  the  sturdy  voung  plant 
serves  as  the  weight  as  well,  a  hole  being  thrust  througli 
the  paper  stretched  aloncr  the  rows  and  the  root  of  the 
plant  stuck  throuffh  the  orfice  into  the  soil.  In  this 
wav  ^Ir.  Eckart  kills  two  birds  without  one  stone. 

Note:— Samples  of  papers  for  mulching  pineapple 
and  sugar  cane  can  be  seen  at  the  Fruit  ProductF 
LaboratorA'  in  Montreal. 
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Variables  in  the  Cooking  of  Sulphite  Pulp 

By  BENJAMIN  T.  LARRABEE,   Cumberland 

Mills,  Me. 


It  is  well  known  that  the  cooking  of  sulphite  pulp 
involves  a  number  of  problems  of  a  variable  nature, 
and  that  there  are  almost  as  many  methods  of  cook- 
ing- sulphite  pulp  as  there  are  mills  using  the  process. 
Different  grades*  of  paper  require  the  manufacture 
of  as  many  different  grades  of  sulphite  pulp,  and  each 
of  these  processes  must  be  conducted  in  a  manner 
to  produce  a  grade  of  pulp  that  will  be  desirable  for 
the  particular  kind  of  paper  to  be  manufactured. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  cooking  are  practi- 
cally the  same  in  all  mills,  but  it  is  in  connection 
with  the  numerous  details  during  cooking  that  we 
find  wide  variations  in  operation.  For  example,  one 
mill  insists  on  the  use  of  an  acid  that  tests  6  per  cent, 
free  BO.,,  another  being  satisfied  with  a  4  per  cent. 
free  SO^.  Some  other  mill  may  want  1.2  per  cent. 
SO.  combined,  while  another  mill  may  hold  that  .9  to 
1  per  cent.  SO,  gives  the  best  results.  Some  mill 
superintendents  believe  strongly  in  a  side  relief,  while 
another  superintendent  will  refuse  to  use  it.  There 
are  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  amount  of 
pressure  to  use  and  to  what  maximum  temperature 
the  cook  ought  to  be  brought  Some  mills  start  to 
reduce  the  pressure  on  a  digester  at  a  certain  .stage 
in  the  cook,  while  others  do  not. 

When  is  a  Cook  Completed? 

I  shall  mention  what  seonis  to  me  one  of  the  most 
critical  problems  in  connection  with  cooking  that  we 
face,  and  one  which  involved  a  serious  difference  of 
opinion  among  .sulphite  engineers,  and  that  is  the  de- 
termination  of   the   complete   cook. 

Different  methods  are  u.sed  in  different  mills  to 
determine  the  blowing  point  of  digester.  Those  most 
commonly  used  are  color,  which  consists  of  either 
just  simply  holding  a  samjile  of  the  acid  drawn  in  a 
glass  before  a  light  or  making  a  comparison  with  a 
standard  color;  smell;  testing  volumetrically  with  a 
standard  solution  of  iodine,  using  a  starch  indicator; 
or  by  drawing  off  a  sample  of  stock  from  the  digester 
periodically,  washing  it,  and  noting  the  action  of 
bleach  on  it.  All  of  these  methods  are  in  use  in 
various  mills,  and  each  one  has  its  ardent  followers 
who  believe  that  tlic  i)iii-licular  mctliod  in  use  by 
them  is  the  right  one. 

There  are  still  other  variables  thai  have  a  more  or 
less  important  bearing  upon  the  cooking  of  sulphite 
pulp.  There  is  the  nuinnei'  in  which  the  steam  enters 
the  digester.  Some  mills  use  onlv  one  inlet  for  rteain. 
usually  directly  at  the  bottom,  while  others  use  several 
inlets  located  in  favorable  positions  so  as  to  insure 
complete  and  thorough  circulation.  There  are  two 
methods  of  filling  a  digester  with  acid — through  the 
top  and  pumpiiiK  info  tlu>  bolfoni. 

Continuing  Digesting  After  Relieving. 

After  a  digester  is  brought  to  pressure  there  are 
several  different  ways  observed  in  the  operation  of 
handling  them.  In  one  mill  that  T  visited,  as  soon  as 
a  digester  is  at  pressure  the  "cold  gas"  is  relieved 
and  the  digester  is  then  shut  in  for  an  Ikmu';  followinir 


*Read  at  New  York  meeting  of  the  Anu>rican  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mill  Superintendent's  Association.  Julv  4. 
1921. 


which  the  relief  valves  are  again  opened  and  then 
the  cook  proceeded  M'ith.  On  inquiriitg  why  this 
method  was  u.sed,  I  was  told  by  experimentation  it 
was  found  that  a  much  better  grade  of  pulp  was  pro- 
duced by  this  method  of  operating.  The  theory  as 
explained  to  me  was  that  by  shutting  the  digester  in 
for  an  hour  at  that  particular  stage  of  the  cook,  the 
action  of  the  acid  at  a  high  sti-ength  was  responsible 
for  an  improveiiiciit  in  the  grade  of  tlic  pulp. 
More  or  Less  Important  Variables. 

It  is  a  weir  known  fact  that  the  variatioii  in  mois- 
ture in  the  wood  and  the  kind  of  wood  are  almost 
unavoidable  variables  which  have  an  imjjortant  bear- 
ing on  the  cooking  of  sulphite,  as  does  also  the.  size 
and  uniformity  of  the  chips.  Many  sulphite  super- 
intendents may  wonder  why  I  have  made  special  men- 
tion of  the  foregoing  variables  encountered  in  the 
cooking  of  sulphite  pulp,  for  to  them  it  is  a  review 
of  facts  with  which  they  are  familiar,  ily  reason  for 
bringing  them  up  for  consideration  at  this  time  is 
coimeeted  with  my  de.sire  to  induce  .superintendents 
to  get  together,  exchange  idea.s,  and  study  carefully 
all  problems  connected  with  the  cooking  "of  .sulphite 
pulp,  and  so  lead  to  the  standardization  of  the  cook. 

Superintendents  of  sulphite  mills  producing  pulp 
for  book  paper  might  adopt  one  standard,  and  those 
producing  pulp  for  newsprint  another,  and  so  on, 
according  to  requirements.  By  getting  together  in 
this  manner  I  should  expect  to  see  most  of  these 
variations  in  the  operation  of  sulphite  plants  reduced 
to  a  minimum,  aiul  with  a  consequent  increase  in 
efficiency  of  ojjcration  which  would  eventually  re- 
sult in  the  production  of  a  better  grade  of  pulp.' 

Thus  far  much  of  what  I  have  presented  has  been 
criticism  of  a  destructive  rather  than  a  con.structive 
kind.  With  your  permission  I  shall  outline  some 
features  of  operation  that  have  a  direct  bearing  upon 
tlie  cooking  of  .sulphite' pulp  used  for  the  manufacture 
of  book  paper. 

Wood  Should  Be  Uniformly  Moist. 

Ordinarily  the  wood  as  received  is  a  mixture  of 
si)ruce  and  fir,  with  a  varying  proportion  of  hemlock. 
This  wood  should  go  to  the  wood  room  in  a  uniform 
state  so  far  as  moisture  is  concerned.  Usually  as  the 
wood  is  received  there  is  a  large  variation  in  moisture; 
it  should  be  piled  in  the  .vard  and  allowed  to  season 
and  dry  out  in  a  uniform  state  of  moisture  and  be 
delivered  to  the  wood  room  in  this  condition.  Wood 
of  uniform  moisture  would  aid  greatly  in  the  produc- 
tion of  uniform  pulp.  Uniform  wet  Avood  would 
produce  equally  as  uniform  a  pulp,  though  dry  wood 
would  be  preferable  from  the  standpoint  of  .strength 
of  acid  and  consumption  of  chemicals. 

If  any  hemlock  is  present  it  should  be  piled  at  one 
side,  and  when  enough  has  accumulated  to  warrant 
its  use  it  should  be  used  by  itself.  This  would  ensure 
a  more  uniform  product,  for  it  is  a  known  fact  that 
hemlock  should  be  cooked  differently  from  fir  and 
spruce. 

Points  Worth  Considering. 
Among   minor   items   yet    highly   important,   I    may 
mention  my  belief  that  for  cooking  a  %-inch  chip  is 
desirable,  and  that  extreme  care  should  be  taken  with 
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chipper  knives,  bed  knives,   chipper  screens,   etc.,  to 
produce  as  uniform  a  chip  as  possible. 

Pumping  the  acid  into  the  digester  through  the 
bottom  has  a  tendency  to  prevent  the  chips  from 
settling,  and  thereby  brings  about  more  complete 
circulation  in  the  digester,  which  tends  to  a  more 
uniform  pulp. 

I  believe  that  a  good  standard  strength  of  acid 
should  be  6  per  cent,  total,  49  per  cent,  free,  and  1.1 
per  cent,  combined.  A  combined  of  this  strength  in- 
sures the  use  of  a  minimum  amount  of  bleach,  and  is 
high  enough  to  guard  against  any  irregularity  in  the 
operation  of  the  acid  plant,  such  as  a  shut  down  or 
running  into  a  bad  lot  of  lime.  It  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  when  you  drop  the  combined  below  .9  per 
cent.  SO,,  you  are  treading  on  dangerous  ground;  the 
quality  of  the  pulp  is  bound  to  be  inferior  and  the 
digesters  will  not  respond  as  with  a  stronger  acid. 

I  believe  that  the  steam  pressure  at  the  boilers 
ought  to  be  about  1501b  pressure  and  delivered 
through  as  small  a  pipe  as  is  practicable,  thereby  in- 
suring steam  with  a  minimum  amount  of  water.  On 
some  types  of  digesters  there  is  perhaps  nothing 
gained  by  having  the  steam  enter  through  a  number 
of  nozzles  distributed  properly,  but  such  an  arrange- 
ment is  desirable  for  the  reason  that  complete  circu- 
lation is  a  vital  step  in  producing  a  uniform  pulp. 

The  pressure  used  and  the  time  taken  to  come  to 
pressure  depends  upon  the  moisture  in  the  wood  and 
the  kind  of  wood.  There  is  certain  maximum  tem- 
perature which  both  from  a  commercial  and  economic 
standpoint  should  not  be  exceeded  in  cooking,  having 
consideration  for  yield  and  strength  of  pulp;  yet  300° 
Fahr.  should  not  be  exceeded  and  290°  Fahr.  would 
be  a  desirable  inaximum. 

In  determining  the  completion  of  a  cook  it  has  been 
my  experience  that  the  color  indication  is  indispens- 
able;  also  the  volumetric  test  with  a  standard  solution 
of  iodine;  a  combination  of  the  two  should  be  used 
to  determine  the  blowing  time. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  paper  I  endeavored  to  im- 
press upon  your  minds  some  of  the  variables  we  are 
now  facing  in  the  cooking  of  sulphite  pulp;  next  I 
gave  you  my  reason  for  doing  so  and  brought  out 
the  fact  that  superintendents  .should  adopt  standards 
for  the  cooking  of  sulphite  pulp  as  well  as  for  the 
oth'^r  processes  connected  with  a  sulphite  mill.  Fol- 
loA\-iii£>-  this  T  have  given  my  views  on  the  cooking 
of  sulphite  pulp  used  for  book  papers,  attempting  to 
present  to  you  conditions  wliieh,  according  to  my 
knowledge  of  the  process,  are  ideal. 


THINK    TWICE. 

There  recently  appeared  in  one  nf  our  leading  news- 
papers an  article  entitled  "Think  Twice.''  Under 
present  condition.s  this  is  a  mighty  good  motto  to  re- 
member. 

During  the  past  few  years  Canada  has  been  privil- 
eged to  enjoy  what  she  has  never  experienced  before 
-—unlimited  and  unbounded  prosperity.  The  pot  of 
gold  laid  at  our  deor  lias  been  open  for  every  one  to 
help  himself,  and  now  the  question  arises,  "Has  it 
been  beneficial  or  detrimental?"  Some  have  pro- 
fited by  it  financially  and  laid  by  a  ilolhir,  others 
have  formed  extravagant  habits  and  goni>  into  debt 
for  many  dispensable  luxuries,  not  realizing  that 
sooner  or  later  the  bubble  must  burst,  and  what  then  ? 
not  only  have  many  allowed  themselves  to  be  mi.sled 


from  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  but  there  has  been 
created  within  us  a  tremendous  spirit  of  indifference. 
The  shortage  of  help  has  forced  the  employer  to  cater 
to  the  whims  and  fancies  of  impulsive  men,  with  a 
spirit  that  .some  time  they  would  get  even.  If  we 
look  over  the  .situation  carefully  we  find  two  elements 
among  the  laboring  class;  one  that  has  "thought 
twice"  and  the  other  which  thought  only  once.  It  is 
to  the  latter  that  these  few  words  should  apply. 

It  was  all  very  easy,  when  help  was  scarce,  for  a 
workman  to  go  to  the  boss  and  say,  "I  want  more 
pay;  I  won't  do  this  or  that,"  also,  to  stay  away,  and 
work  when  he  pleased,  etc.  There  was  only  one 
course  for  the  boss  to  take,  and  that  was  to  swallow- 
it.  But  did  the  boss  forget  the  men  who  had  been 
true  and  dependable  and  .stood  by  him  and  the  con- 
cern? The  answer  is  very  easy.  Tlip  first  men  to  be 
let  go  were  those  who  had  been  the  most  drastic  in 
their  demands,  and  simply  because  they  did  not 
"think  twice." 

Here  is  one  case  (which,  by  the  way,  is  only  one  of 
thousands)  where  an  employee  formed  a  concern  to 
pay  far  beyond  his  value.  When  the  reaction  came 
he  was  asked  to  make  a  concession,  but  his  inability 
to  "think  twice"  proved  his  "Waterloo.  The  result 
was  that  after  throwing  up  his  job  rather  than  sub- 
mit to  a.  jiist  reauest,  he  had  the  pleasure  of  walkinf 
the  streets,  finally  advertising  "rooms  to  rent,"  that 
he  might  have  a  place  to  lay  his  head. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  tide  has  turned  and  the 
employer  is  in  the  position  the  employee  has  been  for 
the  last  few  years,  both  he  and  the  rest  of  his  admin- 
istrative force  have  no  right  to  be  overbearing,  and 
although  they  may  have  the  inclination  and  power 
as  men.  they  should  "think  twice."  Manv  good 
men,  although  they  have  gotten  in  bad  with  the  fore- 
man, are  not  wholly  to  blame  for  their  actions.  No 
one  knows  but  themselves  what  their  true  inclination 
was,  but  perhaps  they  could  not  act  accordingly,  ow- 
ing to  fear  or  acts  of  others.  Such  men  are  entitled 
to  just  consideration.  I  have  found,  as  a  rule,  that 
a  personal  interview  with  such  men  has  placed  matters 
in  an  entirely  different  light,  and  what  was  apparentlv 
a  radii^al  and  dissatisfied  man  was  chansred  to  a  good 
one.  This  not  onlv  saved  his  job,  but  the  concern  is 
better  off  by  having  retained  an  experienced  person. 
The  present  is  no  time  to  create  dissension,  as  it 
comes  easilv  enough  without,  but  it  is  the  moment 
for  clear  thinking.  We  all  hav°  one  right,  whether 
employer  or  employe,  and  as  a  duty  we  owe  to  each 
other,  before  we  take  too  long  a  step  let  us  all  "think 
twice"  and  be  sure  that  we  not  onlv  think  straight 
but  that  Ave  see  and  hear  straight  as  well. — The  Pulp 
Press. 


DIRECTORY  COVERS  ALL  NATIONS. 

For  paper  makers  and  others  who  have  occasion  to 
deal  with  the  industry  in  foreign  countries,  the  Paper 
Makers  Directory  of  All  Nations,  published  by  Dean 
&  Son,  160a  Fleet  St..  London.  E.C.  will  be  of  the  great- 
est assistance.  The  thirteenth  annual  edition  contains 
950  pages  and  is  quoted  at  21s.  net.  For  the  first  time 
since  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  1914.  it  has  been 
possible  to  completely  and  accurately  revise  German 
and  Austria  data.  From  the  frequent  references  that 
the  editor  makes  to  this  volume  we  can  heartily  re- 
commend it  to  those  engaged  in  paper  and  allied  trades 
at  home  and  abroad. 
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British  Trade  News 

(Prom  Our  London  Correspondent). 

London,  Nov.  ^5,  1921. 
CANADIAN  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE. 

I  have  been  in  eomniunication  with  the  Secretarj^  of 
the  Canadian  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Loudon,  and 
for  the  information  of  pulp  and  paper  men  I  should 
mention  that  the  President  is  Sir  George  McLaren 
Brown,  European  General  Manager  of  C.P.R. ;  vice- 
presidents,  Mr.  H.  B.  Robinson,  Assistant  European 
Manager  of  Ma.ssey  Harris,  Ltd.,  Lieut.-Col.  W.  Grant 
Borden,  Canada  Steamship  Lines,  Ltd.;  meinbers  of 
council.  Agent  Generals  for  British  Columbia,  Nova 
Scotia,  Ontario,  Quebec,  the  Trade  Commissioners  for 
Canada  in  London,  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Bristol  and 
Glasgow  (who  are  all  ex-officio).  Lord  Beaverbrook. 
W.  S.  Hodge,  (Hodge  Sheriff  Paper  Co.  Ltd.),  P.  Hurd, 
"Canadian  Gazette,"  Walter  Lefroy,  Canadian  News- 
paper Co.,  R.  S.  Ward,  The  P.eaverboard  Co.  Ltd.,  and 
several  others  representing  steel,  railways,  sheet  metal, 
flour,  etc.  The  Chamber  has  a  finance  committee, 
commerce  and  trade  committee,  laws  and  arbitration 
committee,  transportation,  post  and  telegraph  com- 
mittee, publication  and  press  committee,  and  a  rooms 
and  library  committee.  Mr.  Hodge  is  on  the  com- 
merce and  trade  committee  along  M'ith  Mr.  Ward,  while 
the  laws  and  arbitration  committee  has  the  help  of 
Mr.  F.  C.  Wade,  K.C.,  the  Agent-General  for  British 
Columbia.  The  Chamber  shonld  be  an  extremely  use- 
fnl  body  in  the  United  Kingdom.  There  is  plenty  of 
work  for  it  and  plenty  of  wrongs  that  want  putting 
right  by  it.  The  chamber  must  be  a  live  body,  full 
of  vim — and  out  for  Canada.  Mr.  R.  B.  Stewart,  the 
Secretary  has  expressed  his  thanks  to  the  "Pnlp  and 
Paper  Magazine."  for  the  interest  already  taken  in 
the  chamber  and  its  objects. 

Technical  Section. 

The  British  Technical  Section  meets  early  next  month 
in  Manchester.  To  be  precise  it  is  reallv  the  Man- 
chester Division  of  the  Technical  Section.  A  very 
en.ioyable  programme  is  being  arranged  and  Mr.  W. 
C.  Whittaker,  of  Bury,  Lancashire,  will  speak  on  "Snff- 
gested  Improvements  in  the  Design  of  Papermaking 
Machinery" — a  subject  which  .should  be  of  great 
interest  to  Canadians.  Mr.  Nntfall's  paper  on  "De- 
velopmients  on  Papermakinsr  from  the  Engineering 
Point  of  View,"  will  be  further  disenssed,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  an  informal  talk  on  "  Strainers  and  Their 
Difficulties"  and  "Vacnnm  Boxes."  During  the 
ineeting  a  d?monstration  of  tlie  Davon  Microscope  will 
be  given  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Wollaston.  As  a  kick-off  to  the 
proceedings  lea  will  be  served  in  the  Midland  Hotel. 
I  mention  this  program  of  the  Manchester  Division  to 
give  T^anadians  some  indication  and  an  "inkling"  of 
how  the  British  Technical  Section  runs  the  divisional 
gatherings.  They  are  intei'cstino-  and  iustrnctive.  T 
am  glad  to  say,  and  members  of  the  paper  and  pulp 
trades  are  becominu'  impressed  with  their  importance. 
The  Brit'fh  Trade  Shii). 

In  regard  to  the  British  Tradi^  Ship  which  is  to  make 
a  tonr  of  the  world  T  learn  that  provisional  ten- 
ders are  being  obtained  bv  the  bnilders  of  the  ship 
for  Iho  various  parts  and  fittinff«j.  The  vessel  will  be 
called  "British  Tndustrv"  when  built  and  provision  is 
being  made  for  space  for  tpxtiles.  paper,  machinerv. 
and  othe"  ";oods  which  rmist  be  of  the  hisrhest  oua1it^• 
produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  sn  that  an  impression 


will  be  made  on  buyers  in  the  markets  of  foreign 
countries,  as  well  as  Colonial  and  Dominion.  By  this 
means  it  is  hoped  to  build  up  and  revive  the  pre-war 
export  trade. 

Anti-Noise  Day. 

Professor  Henry  Spooner  has  been  lecturing  this 
week  in  industrial  circles  on  noi.se  and  fatigue  and 
says  that  attention  should  be  concentrated  on  avoid- 
.ible  noise.  He  advocates  a  rest  day  away  from  the 
noi.se  of  the  machinery  in  the  mill,  which  causes  in- 
dustrial fatigue.  Workers  become  deaf  before  they 
reach  the  age  of  forty  years  in  many  cases,  and  his 
'■emedy  is  to  supply  ear  stoppers-  and  rubber  for  floor- 
ing, stairs,  etc.  The  tyranny  of  noise,  adds  the  Pro- 
fessor, materially  affects  workers  in  their  production, 
particularly  where  there  is  high  speed  machinery. 
Papermakers''  Samples. 

The  papermakers  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  here- 
tofore had  a  system  of  posting  samples  of  their  var- 
ious makes  of  papers  to  printers,  publishers,  and  other 
likely  users  of  paper  at  home  and  abroad.  By  this 
means  the  name  of  the  mill  was  kept  and  brought 
before  prospective  buyei<s  and  in  many  cases  the 
rahiples  are  neatly  got  up  so  as  to  make  them  attractive 
looking.  After  the  samples  ai^e  sent  out  the  salesmen 
'^■0  on  their  rounds  to  look  for  business.  The  Post 
Office  has  now  stepped  in  and  says  the  samples  can- 
not be  sent  at  a  cheap  rate,  same  as  printed  matter, 
and  the  subject  has  been  introduced  into  the  House 
of  Commons  bv  Major  Wood,  M-ho  has  a.sked  the  Post- 
master General  "whether  he  is  aware  that  Post  Offices 
have  refused  to  allow  papermakers  circulars  to  be  sent 
at  the  special  printed  paper  rates,  because  the  cir- 
culars had  printed  on  them  'this  is  a  sample  of  our 
paper,'  and  whether  he  could  see  his  way  to  order 
that  .such  circulars  were  not  to  be  treated  as  samples." 

The  Postmaster  General  replied  that  he  was  aware 
if  the  facts  stated.  Samples  were  not  admissable  at 
the  printed  rate  and  he  could  not  hold  that  the  pat- 
terns, which  were  described  by  the  senders  as  samples 
were  not  .such,  nor  could  he  alter  the  regulations  to 
admit  samples  of  paper.  This  means  that  full  rates 
will  have  to  be  paid  on  samples  in  future — another 
increase  in  the  panernud<t'rs'  cifficf^  expenses. 
Snfe  Guarding  Industries'  Act. 

From  enquiries  T  have  been  making  recently  th^rp 
appears  to  be  no  one  taking  advantage  of  the  Safe- 
Gua''ding  Industries  Act  as  regards  paper.  I  am. 
however,  open  to  correction.  It  is  admitted  that  the 
importation  of  foreign  paper  into  the  United  King- 
dom is  seriou.slv  affectintr  the  sale  of  British,  Cana- 
dian, and  Newfoundland  products.  In  the  ease  of 
Finland  the  mills  are  producinar  paper  under  cost  price 
I'n'-  England.  It  is  openly  admitted  they  are  doing 
sn  with  their  depreciated  rate  of  eyr-hanqre  and  the 
Finnish  sellers  are  energetic  in  the  British  market. 
with  a  product  that  it  would  hardlv  pay  a  British  mill 
"0  produce  for  even  the  sal--e  of  running  machinery  in 
order  to  keep  it  oiled.  What  is  true  of  the  British 
market  is  true  of  the  U.S.A.  market.  To  make  matters 
worse,  some  of  the  British  mills  cannot  find  emplov- 
ment  for  their  workers,  orders  are  so  scarce,  yet  tie 
Finnish  mills  are  well  occupied  producing  paper  on 
M-hich  they  are  making  no  profit  and  dumping  it  into 
the  stores  of  the  British  a£rents.  ''nowing  the.se  facts, 
it  is  stranq-e  that  British  papermakers  have  not  made 
a  ca.«p  for  thp  Boar^l  of  Trado  ni'd^r  tli"  ^afe-Guardinsr 
fndustries  Ac*^  which  has  been  speeia'^v  introduced 
for  them  and  for  their  protection,    Let  Canadians  con. 
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sider  what  the  position  is  like.  Supposing  the  British 
mills  turned  their  attention  to  ])rodu('ing  paper  for 
the  sake  of  running  iiuu'hinery  and  shipped  it  to  the 
Dominion  and  sold  it  at  a  price  less  than  the  Cana- 
dian  mills  could  produce,  would  there  be  an  outcry 
against  such  procedure  or  such  an  undercutting 
scheme — particularly  if  there  was  an  Act  to  safeguard 
the  producers  of  Canada?  That  is  the  position  in 
England  to-day.  And  we  are  told  to  "keep  smiling" 
— the  crisis  will   soon  be  over. 

"British  Paper  For  British  Users." 

Capt.  Nuttall  in  a  paper  read  sometime  ago  to  the 
paper  bag  makers  and  the  wholesale  stationers  said: 
"With  prices  on  paper  coming  from  countries  where 
the  exchange  is  depreciated,  it  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  compete,  or  even  to  attempt  such  a  course.  We  are 
endeavouring  to  deal  with  that  problem  by  quite  other 
methods,  viz :  the  Safe-Guarding  of  Industries  Act, 
and  we  feel  sure  we  can  count  oji  your  assi^sta■nce  in 
this  respect  if  need  be."  Capt.  Nuttall  has  got  printed 
evidence  in  London  to-day  to  stop  Pinlamrs  game  of 
tricks  in  the  British  market  and  there  is  no  use  of 
preaching  "British  paper  for  British  users"  until 
the  British  papermakers'  by  combined  action  and  with 
the  resources  at  their  elbows,  take  up  the  foreign 
paper  imports  and  convince  the  Board  of  Trade,  with 
a  good  case,  into  some  tangible  line  of  action.  Deeds 
are  wanted,  not  words,  and  there  is  no  use  of  adopting 
a  policy  of  "Wait  and  See"  with  British  mills  run- 
ning short  time  and  British  workers  standing  idle, 
while  Finnish  and  German  paper  is  cuttig  the  ground 
beneath  them. 

The  Slump. 

Capt.  Nuttall  has  summarised  the  position  in  a  nut- 
shell in  his  paper.  He  says :  Wlien  the  slump  came  it 
is  well-know  that  there  was  in  existence  tremendous 
stocks  of  all  classes  of  wrapping  and  bag  papers,  miieh 
of  it  bought  speculatively.  Our  papermakers  waited 
patiently  for  those  stocks  to  be  liquidated,  hoping  that 
when  they  were  gone,  business  would  improve.  The 
stocks  have  been  largely  cleared ;  but  the  improve- 
ment has  not  materialized.  The  process  of  clearing 
brought  about  that  demoralisation  in  the  market  which 
was  afterwards  contimied  by  the  depreinated  exchanges 
of  late  enemy  and  neutral  countries.  The  papermaker, 
himself,  held  heavy  stocks  of  high-priced  material  when 
the  slump  set  in.  He  has  in  the  meantime  written 
these  down  in  his  books  at  ruinous  loss.  To-day  he  is 
fighting  for  business  which  he  cannot  get,  although 
he  has  brought  down  his  prices  to  the  level  of  his 
Scandinavian  competitors  in  most  cases.  It  is  most 
important  also  to  remember  that  these  prices  entail 
very  heavy  losses,  even  M^hen  based  on  the  current 
market  prices  for  materials.  Nevertheless,  the  British 
papermaker  is  prepared  to  suffer  these  losses  if  only 
he  can  get  his  plant  going  and  keep  his  workpeople 
together.  Another  point  to  be  boi-ne  in  mind  is  that 
diminished  output  means  increased  cost  per  ton,  so 
that  the  very  circumstances  which  the  papermaker  is 
trying  to  overcome,  namely,  shortage  of  orders,  adds 
to  his  cost  of  manufacture,  and  so  to  the  difficulty  in 
dealing  with  foreign  competition.  In  fact,  he  finds 
himself  in  a  vicious  circle  in  this  respect.  Nevertheless, 
prices  have  been  brought  doMTi  to  the  lowest  possible 
level — a  level  which  is  far  below  the  cost  of  production, 
after  that  cost  has  been  based  upon  the  market  prices 
of  materials,  which,  in  turn,  are  being  sold  below  cost. 
T  cannot  too  strongly  emphasize  that  further  reduc- 
tions are  not  possible  without  the  risk  of  the  gravest 


disaster  and  the  collapse  of  the  industry.  Very  much 
the  same  conditions  hold  good  in  Scandinavia,  and 
British  and  Scandinavian  prices  are  about  on  the  same 
level — in  some  eases  British  paper  is  offered  at  even 
lower  rates.  In  any  case  the  level  which  has  been 
reached  is  the  bottom  level. 

Life  and  Death  Struggle. 

Capt.  Nuttal  says  the  British  papermakers  are 
struggling  for  their  very  existence,  it  is  a  life  and  death 
struggle  both  for  them  and  their  employees.  They 
were  all  groaning  about  taxation,  he  added,  but  the 
foreigner  who  took  orders  escaped  scot  free  from  it 
as  far  as  this  country  was  concerned  and  to  the  cost 
of  foreign  paper  must  be  added  the  cost  of  unemploy- 
ment doles,  plus  the  discontent  and  miser,v  of  his 
fellow-eountrjTnen.  "After  all,  gentlemen,"  he  con- 
cluded, "the  mental  attitude  plays  a  larger  part  in 
these  matters  than  we  sometimes  imagine,  and  I  re- 
peat that  the  difference  between  a  determined  spirit  of 
seeking  to  divert  foreign  business  to  British  mills 
wherever  physically  possible  and  a  spirit  of  apathetic 
indifference  means  just  the  difference  between  the 
British  mills  getting  going  again  on  the  one  hand, 
and  closing  down  on  the  other  hand.  By  the  need  of 
our  stri.cken  country  to-day.  b.v  the  sacrifices  made 
and  being  made  on  the  part  of  the  British  papermakers, 
by  your  own  enlightenment  and  enlightened  self-in- 
terest, I  appeal  to  you  to  give  serious  thought  to  this 
'jubject."  In  my  experience  I  have  never  known  a 
stronger  appeal,  to  be  made  to  users  of  paper  on  be- 
half of  the  British  mills.  It  indicates  the  desperate 
position  and  the  prevailing  conditions — caused  by 
cheap  foreign  paper  for  which  there  is  undoubtedly  a 
demand,  the  policy  being,  from  the  bu.vers  point  of 
view;  "The  cheapest  we  can  get;  don't  mind  the 
qualit.v." 

.A.  Hint  to  Canadians. 

Canada  sends  considerable  supplies  of  wrapping 
papers  in  the  year  to  the  United  Kingdom.  They 
are  competinsr  with  the  Scandinavians  and  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  British  mills.  At  present  the  wrappinqr 
mills  are  in  a  poor  way  in  the  United  Kingdom  for 
the  want  of  orders  and  we  are  told  ever.v  week  that  the 
Scandinavians  and  other  producers  are  practi<'ally 
selling  at  less  than  cost  price.  Canadians  are  thus 
competing  in  a  verv  difficult  market  and  it  behooves 
them  to  studv  and  constantly  investigate  it  if  a  con- 
nection is  to  be  I'Kiintained  in  the  nresent  day  slump 
and  depression.  Products  from  the  Dominion  will  be 
received  in  many  cases  before  the  foreign;  but  every- 
thing depends  upon  the  price  and  it  is  the  price  that 
is  being  looked  to  nowadavs.  It  is  onl.v  a  question  of 
tiding  over  the  present  general  depression  and  fisrht- 
ing  down  the  outcry  against  waste  and  high  v'alues 
stimulated  bv  the  daily  newspapers.  They  stop  at 
not  bin  <r  and  between  the  arguments  foreigners  slip  in 
with  their  cheap  products.  Canadians  must  realize 
that  if  the  British  wrapping  mills  are  fighting  for  a 
miserable  existence  on  prices  below  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion, producers  of  the  Dominion  will  eventually  find 
themselves  on  this  side  of  the  water  fightinsr  with 
*^heir  backs  to  the  wall — unless  thev  can  combat  the 
Scandinavians.  Finnish,  Austrian  and  German  mills  by 
hittinsr  them  back  with  their  own  prices.  The  whole 
situation  wants  careful  watehine  as  the  Finnish  and 
German  mill  owners  are  in  London  appointing  agents 
and  working  up  business. 
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McINNIS    HEADS    BOARDS    OF    TRADE. 

The  meeting-  ui  tlic  Temiskamiug  aud  -Xorthem 
Ontario  Associated  Boards  oii  Trade  at  Iroquois  Falls 
on  November   10th   was   a    memorable   one   m   several 

ways.  . 

A  few  of  the  many  subjects  discussed  will  be  ot 
interest.  We  quote  the  "IJroker  Hustler."' 
A  Remarkable  Tribute. 
When  the  election  of  officers  came,  Mr.  Mclunis 
was  nominated  for  re-election  by  Mr.  Mathewson,  of 
Cobalt,  Dr.  Mclnuis,  of  Timmins,  Wesley  McKnight, 
of  New  Liskeard,  and  Mr.  Lilico,  of  Swastika,  the 
enthusiastic  applause  practically  forceU  Mr.  Mclnius 
to  accept,  although  he  had  already  explained  that  he 
wished  to  retire;  in  fact,  the  enthusiasm  over  his  re- 
election was  a  very  great  tribute  to  the  President  of 
the  Boards.  The  reception  was  so  marked  that  it 
took  Mr.  Mclunis,  practically  off  his  feet. 

The  other  officers  elected  were:— Vice-President, 
H.  E.  Mathewson,  of  Cobalt,  Secretary,  F.  K.  Ebbitt, 
of  Iroquois  Falls. 

Timmins  was  chosen  for  the  February  meeting  on 
the  hearty  invitation  of  Daylcj-i  Ostrosser  and  Dr. 
Mclnnis. 

Co-operation  with  C  ivernment. 
In  opening  the  meeting,  R.  A.  :iclnnis  said  that  the 
Boards  had  advanced  considen.  jiy  iu  their  organiza- 
tion. The  Boards  had  to  feel  .heir  way  at  first,  but 
now  they  had  got  to  the  point  \.here  their  duties  and 
scope  were  much  .simplified.  'ihe  first  object  of  the 
Boards  must  be  co-operation  with  the  Government, 
the  T.  &  N.O.  Railway  Commi.svsiou  and  other  bodies 
which  could  be  of  use  to  the  Associated  Boards.  The 
Board  was  co-operating  with  the  Government.  The 
first  essential  in  all  the  problems  of  the  North  was 
the  decision  on  what  was  to  be  done..  When  the 
Boards  were  united  on  this,  then  was  the  time  to  ap- 
proach the  Government. 

The  Boards  had  made  progress,  .slow,  it  was  true, 
but  it  was  quite  satisfactory.  The  people  of  the 
North  had  established  themselves  in  this  district  in  a 
manner  Avithout  precedent  and  unique  in  Ontario. 
Through  the  Boards  we  were  now  in  a  position  to 
accomplish  something.  We  needed  roads  and  we 
could  get  them.     We  can  get  the  highway. 

With  roads  would  come  more  intensive  settlement, 
which  brings   up  the   question   of   fire   pi-evention. 

In  order  to  get  .some  idea  of  the  situation  in  Terais- 
kaming,  a  study  has  been  made  of  the  land  suitable 
for  agriculture,  the  amount  of  water  and  waste  land. 
It  shows  70  townships  opened  to  agriculture,  or 
1,612,800  acres  opened  to  agriculture,  and  mo.st  of 
this  has  been  taken  up.  Twenty  i)er  cent.,  or  300,000 
acres,  has  actually  been  cleared. 

These  are  things  which  the  Board  should  take  up. 
Reforestation  should  he  eliminated  as  long  as  fires 
occur.  Eveiw  other  scheme  sliould  be  aliandoned 
except  that  of  fire  prevention.  The  fire  prevention 
scheme  of  the  Government  is  a  good  one,  there  can 
be  no  criticism  of  it,  but  it  is  weak  in  equipment  and 
personnel  owing  to  insufficient  grants  for  this  end. 
The  co.st  to  the  Government  is  two  cents,  per  acre  for 
fire  prevention.     That  needed  no  comment. 

H.  G.  Schanehe  reported  on  fire  prevention,  that 
the  Advisory  Committee  were  working  in  elose  touch 
■with  the  Government.  Three  things  necessary  were 
more  money,  more  ;iu11iority  for  the  district  chiefs, 
and  mor(>  cilucational  work   .iinoiig  the  settlers. 


Question  of  Reforestation. 

Mr.  Mclnnis  dealt  with  the  handling  of  slash,  re- 
forestation and  the  prevention  of  fires.  He  said 
that  he  had  talked  these  matters  over  with  Pi-emier 
Drury,  and  that  when  the  present  busy  season  at 
Toronto,  partly  due  to  the  election,  was  over,  he  had 
Premier  Drury 's  promise  that  the  whole  question  of 
forestation  would  be  taken  up.  He  thought  the 
first  thing  that  should  be  done  in  connection  with 
fire  protection  was  to  have  a  big  convention  of  farm- 
ers, lumbermen,  sawmill  men,  pulp  and  paper  men,  to 
get  ideas.  A  less  dangerous  way  of  handling  the 
slash  would  have  to  be  planned  and  enforced.  He 
understood  the  Government  would  increase  the  re- 
strictions on  the  operators.  AH  of  them  would  be 
glad  to  carry  out  the  ne.w  plan  provided  all  were 
forced  to  do  it. 

The  first  resolution  from  the  Local  Boards  taken 
up  was  that  by  Haileybury,  urging  the  Government 
to  set  aside  a  district  for  reforestation.  Paul  Cob- 
bold  said  that  the  Haileybury  Board  brought  in  this 
resolution  to  get  somethuig  started.  Fire  prevention 
and  conservation  were  the  big  things  of  the  moment. 
The  end  of  the  lumber  supply  was  in  sight  unless 
immediate  measui-es  were  taken  to  conserve  what  we 
have  and  provide  for  re-growth.  The  water  flow 
also  depended  an  the  forests,  so  that  the  guarding  of 
tlie  forests  was  very  essential  from  that  point  of  view 
as  well.  Mr.  Cobbold's  motion  was  seconded  bv  Mr 
McAulay 

Fires  and  their  Causes. 

Mr.  McKuiglit,  of  Hadeybury,  gave  a  very  valuable 
report  on  fires,  .showing  that  m  iy20  there  were  l'>80 
fires,  of  which  the  settlers  caused  11  per  cent.,  camp- 
ers 11.7  per  cent.,  railways  23  per  cent.,  lightnin<^ 
1.1  per  cent.,  logging  4.6  per  cent.,  and  unknown  4o 
per  cent.  H.  G.  Schanche  impressed  on  the  meeting 
the  terrible  enemy  that  fire  was.  Thirtj'-six  square 
miles  with  timber  running  six  cords  to  the  acre  would 
run  a  230  ton  paper  mill  for  a  year.  If  a  fire  des- 
troyed thirty-six  square  miles  it  meant  a  loss  to  the 
Government  of  .^11,000  in  stumpage  dues  and  a  loss 
m  investment  of  six  and  one-half  millions.  On  this 
same  territory  the  Government  spent  at  the  s^me 
time  two  cents  an  acre,  or  $460.  Would  the  Govern- 
ment not  be  justified  in  spending  more? 

Mr.  Mclnnis  pointed  out  that  in  the  latest  Blue 
Book  It  was  stated  that  there  were  three  fires  in 
tliirty-six  square  miles  or  more,  which  covered  the 
district  outlined  by  Mr.  Schanche. 

E.  G.  Poole  said  that  the  question  was  a  big  one, 
and  shouhl  not  be  settled  too  quickly  or  without  great 
thought.  For  instance,  he  was  himself  not  sure 
whether  an  acre  of  cleared  land  was  worth  more  to 
the   Irovince  than   an   acre  of  spruce.       The   settler 

^''t  ''o'!!^'",?*  ""'^^  ^^'""^  ^^^  P>'lP  a"d  paper  man. 

Mr  Lobbold,  again  speaking  to  his  motion,  pointed 
out  that  nature  alone  did  not  reforest  in  the  wav  it 
was  best  for  the  country,  that  after  a  fire  it  'was 
chiefly  birch  and  poplar  which  grew  up  and  not 
spruce  or  coniferous  trees. 

No  Use  Planting'  Out  Trees. 

Mr.  Schanche  said  tliat  it  had  been  mentioned  that 
at  Norfo  k  ti.ere  were  l.oOO.OOO  trees  ready  to  set  out. 
the  Abitibi  had  the  same  number  of  trees  at  Twin 
but  he  would  be  the  last  to  recommend  planting  out 
that  .stock  while  there  was  the  present  danger  from 
lire.  It  was  simply  throwing  the  trees  into  the 
furnace. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

A-14.  Thwing  Moisture  Indicator  for  Paper.  C.  B. 
THWING,  Tecnnical  Association  Papers,  iv,  1,  47-48 
(June,  1921).  The  strength  of  paper  depends  largely 
on  humidity  eonditions;  i.e.,  on  its  moisture  content. 
The  Thwing  moisture  indicator  has  been  developed 
more  particularly  with  a  view  of  finding  the  moisture 
content  of  paper  to  be  tested  for  strength,  tearing  re- 
sistance, etc.  The  moisture  content  of  a  comparison 
sample  hanging  in  the  same  room  from  the  arm  of  a 
graduated  balance  is  read  off  directly. — A.  P.-C. 

C-6.  Circular  Saw  Guard.  Can.  patent  No.  190,319, 
FREDERICK  SWITZER,  Vancouver,  B.C.,  Canada, 
May  13,  1919.  The  guard  consists  of  a  shield  in  front 
of  the  edge  of  the  saw.  The  shield  is  supported  to 
move  laterally  from  in  front  of  the  saw  as  the  work 
to  be  cut  advances  towards  the  saw.  Claims  allowed 
3.— A.  P.-C. 

C-6,  Guide  for  Band  Saw^s.  Can.  patent  No.  190,226, 
AMASA  HARVEY  and  JOSEPH  W.  CAUSEY,  co-in- 
ventors, both  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  U.S.A., 
May  13,  1919.     Claims  allowed  5.— A.  P.-C. 

C-7.  Rossing  Machine.  Can.  patent  No.  190,296, 
ALEXANDER  McLENNAN,  Campbellton,  N.B.,  Can- 
ada, May  13,  1919.     Claims  allowed  5.— A.  P.-C. 

D-4.  Grinder  for  Production  of  Woodpulp.  Can. 
patent  No.  190,343,  The  Union  Iron  Works  and  Harry 
E.  Tidmarsh,  assignee  of  a  half  interest,  both  of  Bangor, 
Maine,  U.S.A.,  May  13,  1919.  The  grinder  is  supplied 
with  one  scraper  per  pocket  to  remove  the  pulp  and 
prevent  it  from  passing  to  the  next  pocket  and  being 
reground.  Claims  allowed  5.  Also  patent  No.  190,- 
344.     Claims  allowed  3.— A.  P.-C. 

E-5.  Cooking  of  Sulphite  Ptdp.  BENJAMIN  T. 
LARRABEE,  Paper,  xxviii,  17  (June  29,  1921).  A 
plea  for  general  cooperation  among  superintendents 
for  the  study  of  all  problems  connected  Avith  the  cook- 
ing of  sulphite  pulp  and  other  processes  connected  with 
a  sulphite  mill,  to  bring  about  standardization  of  the 
conking  of  siilphile  pul]),  as  far  as  possible. — A.  P.-C. 

F-2.  Constituents  of  Colophony  and  Sulphate  Black 
Liquor.  0.  ASCHAN,  Ber.,  xlv,  867-886  (1921)  ;  J. 
Soc,  Chem.  Ind.,  xl,  493a  (June  30,  1921).— A  new 
series  of  acids  has  been  isolated  from  the  residues  left 
after  the  preparation  of  pinabietic  acid  from  sulphate 
black  liquor  and  also  from  Aiiu'riean  and  from  Fin- 
nish colophony.  These  are  provisionally  termed  eolo- 
phenic  acids.  They  are  monobasic  acids  which  are  dif- 
ferentiated from  the  resin  acids  by  the  ready  solubil- 
ity of  their  sodium  salts  in  cold  water  and  the  stabil- 
ity of  the  solutions  tow'ard  carbon  dioxide. — A.  P.-C. 

HI.  Rapid  Determination  of  Available  Chlorine. 
MORRIS  SCI1K1<:K0.  J.  Ind.  &  Eng.  Chem,,  xiii.  .■)o9- 
580  (June,  1921);  Paper,  Aug.  17,  1921;  Pulp  and 
Paper,  xix,  109.5  (Oct.  27,  1921).  The  method  depends 
on  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  oxygen  liberated  by  the 
action  of  h>'drogen  peroxide  on  hypocldorites  in  alka- 
line solution,  nccording  to  the  equation  CaOCL+H.O 
=  CaCk  +  H.X)  +  0.,.  The  apparatus  consists  of  two 
bulbs  connected  by  means  of  a  stopcock  and  a  by-pass. 
The  upper  bulb  has  a  neck  which  allows  the  apparatus 


to  be  clamped,  and  the  lower  bulb  has  an  opening  at- 
tached to  it  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  A  manometer 
tube  is  fitted  into  a  rubber  stopper  and  to  this  tube 
is  attached  a  sliding  scale  graduated  to  read  in  pounds 
of  35  percent  bleach  per  gallon  of  liquor."  A  sketch  is 
given  showing  the  mo.st  convenient  dimensions  for 
li(iuor  containing  about  0.5  pound  per  gallon.  The  re- 
su  Its  obtained  by  this  method  do  not  vary  more  than 
0.02  pound  of  357o  bleach  per  gallon  of  liquor  from 
those  obtained  by  titration  with  sodium  thiosulphate, 
and  if  all  necessary  corrections  were  made  it  would 
probably  be  fully  as  accurate  as  some  of  our  present 
laboratory  methods.  The  apparatus  can  also  be  used 
for  the  analysis  of  permanganate,  peroxides,  perbor- 
ates, carbonates,  etc. — A.  P.-C. 

K-6.  Process  for  Decolorizing  Waste  Paper.  Fr. 
patent  No.  518,596,  WILllELM  A15ELE,  Germanv. 
Papeterie,  xliii  (June  10,  1921).  Hot  licpior  (the  nature 
of  the  liquor  is  not  given)  is  forced  through  the  mass 
of  waste  paper,  eliminating  the  color  and  impurities 
and  Ciiusing  the  ]iaper  to  swell  up. — A.  P.-C. 

K-7.  Improvement  to  Disk  Refiners.  Pr.  patent  No. 
517,  728,  "Union  des  Papeteries,"  Belgium.  Papeterie, 
xliii  (June  10,  1921).  The  weight  of  the  upper  and 
middle  disks  is  counterbalanced  by  suitable  weights, 
the  positions  of  which  are  adjustable  along  lever  arms. 
so  that  the  pressure  exerted  mav  be  accuratelv  ad- 
justed.—A.  P.-C. 

K-8;  K-12.  Process  for  Coloring  Paper  in  the  Web. 

Can.  patent  No.  190,090.  WILLIA.AF  1).  IIAi;PER.  \ew 
York,  N.  Y.,  U.S.A.,  June  3,  1919.  A  design  in  color. 
which  does  not  spread  or  run,  is  applied  to  one  surface 
of  a  moist  web  of  paper  while  the  latter  is  travelling 
during  the  process  of  manufacture,  without  compres- 
sing the  web  or  disaiTanging  the  fibers  in  it.  the  color 
de-sign  penetrating  the  weh  to  the  depth  required  to 
produce  itself  in  sharp  and  even  outline  on  the  other 
.surface  of  the  web.     Claims  allowed  2. — A.  P.-C. 

K-12.  Process  and  Apparatus  for  Drying  Paper.  Fi-. 
patent  No.  516.1 7S,  0(;i)FX  :\I1NT0X.  U.S..\.  Pape- 
terie, xliii  (June  10,  1921).  Same  as  Can,  patent  No, 
205,660.  November  16,  1920.— A.  P.-C. 

K-12.  Rubber  Rolls.  R.  B.  ADAMS,  Paper,  xxviii, 
17  (June  29.  1921).  Brief  outline  of  the  history  and 
development  of  the  rubber  roll  bu.siness,  with  "a  de- 
scription of  their  methods  of  manufacture,  character- 
istics, and  "diseases." — A.  P.-C. 

K-12.  Paper  Machine  Drives.  W.  W.  CRONKHITE, 
Paper,  xxviii,  17  (June  29,  1921).  Brief  discussion  of 
the  reciuireinents  of  a  paper  sectional  motor  drive  for 
paper  luacliines  and  of  the  merits  of  the  General  El?e- 
ti'ic  seetiinial  motoi-  di-ive. — A.  P.-C. 

K-12.  Fourdrinier  Machine.  Can.  patent  No.  190- 
660,  WILLIAM  iMUHRAY  and  CHARLES  E.  PUT- 
MAN,  co-inventors,  both  of  Chisholm.  :\re.,  U.S.A..  June 
3.  1919.  The  suction  boxes  are  given  a  reciprocating 
movement  in  the  direction  of  movement  of  tlie  paper 
machine  wire.  Claims  allowed  5.  (Cf.  Fr.  patent  No. 
488,907,  William  Alex.  Aitken,  Ensxland.  Pulp  and 
Paper,  xvii,  April  3,  1919).— A.  P.-C 
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K-23.  Apparatus  for  Manufacture  of  Electric  Insul- 
ating Material  from  Paper  Web. — Can.  patent  No.  190,- 
264,  EMIL  IIAKKELV,  J'.asel,  Switzerland,  May  13, 
lull).  Tlie  Web  is  passed  througli  a  receptacle  con- 
taining a  powdered  agglutiuant  and  is  then  heated  to 
melt  the  agglutinant  on  the  web.  Claims  allowed  8. — 
A.  P.-G. 

K-23.  Process  for  the  Manufacture  of  Electric  In- 
sulating Material  from  a  Paper  Web.  Can.  patent  No. 
190,287,  WALTER  MEVEK,  llurgdorf,  Switzerland, 
May  13,  1919.  An  agglutiuant,  in  the  foi-m  of  a  solid 
block,  is  pressed  against  the  web  as  it  pa.sses  over  a 
heating  surface  so  as  to  melt  off  and  apply  the  agglu- 
tinant to  the  web.     Gain  allowed  1. — A.  P.-G. 

K-23.  Reinforced  Paper  Strip  for  Box  Comers,  etc. 
—Can.  patent  No.  190,270,  PATRICK  TKACY  .JACK- 
SON, Cambridge,  Mass.,  U.S.A.,  May  V.i,  1919.  As  an 
article  of  manufacture,  a  reinforced  or  strengthened 
fabric  compri.^ing  two  plies  which  is  normally  dry  but 
rendered  adhesive  on  moistening  it,  an  adhesive  layer 
between  the  plies  of  pa])er,  and  a  series  of  closely  ad- 
jacent strengthening  unspun  fibers  between  the  plies 
which  are  secured  to  them  by  means  of  the  layer  of  ad- 
he.'jive.  The  lengths  of  the  strengthening  fibers  are 
parallel  to  the  cross-machine  direction  of  the  paper. 
Claims  allowed  5.^A.  P.-C. 

K-23.  Watermarking  Handmade  Paper.  DARD 
HUNTER,  Paper,  xxviii,  17  (.lime  29,  li)21).— A  de- 
scription of  the  method  of  making  waternuirks  (ordin- 
ary, shaded,  and  colored)  in  handmade  iiapers. — 
A.  P.-C. 

K-0.  Standardization  of  Paper.  W.  HOWARD 
HAZELL,  Paper,  xxviii,  17,  (.hme  29,  1921).  A  plea 
for  the  adoption  of  international  standardization  of 
unit  of  sale  (recommends  the  "mille""^M.000  sheets) 
thickness,  methods  of  packing,  customs  "f  the  trade, 
and  sizes. — A.  P.-C. 

L-5.  Softening  of  Vulcanized  Fiber.  Can.  patent 
No.  190,346,  Aktieselskapet  \'ulkiinlaer-lndustri.  as- 
signee of  Thomas  Cye,  both  of  Christiania,  Norway, 
May  13,  1919.  Plates  of  hard  vulcanized  fibers  are 
rendered  flexible  and  .supple  by  placing  in  a  bath  of 
water,  impregnating  the  i)lates  with  a  mixture  of  water 
and  oils  miscible  with  watei-,  and  finally  ex]insiiio-  tlie 
plates  to  the  action  of  a  solution  of  cali'iuni  chloride 
in  water.     Claim  allowed  1. — A.  P.-C. 

M-12.  Paper  Mill  Lubrication.  T.  C.  I'OUTEUS, 
Paper,  xxviii,  17,  14-1.^),  30  (June  29,  1921).  A  di.scus- 
.';ion  of  the  advantages  of  using  greass  for  lubricating 
paper  machinery. — A.  P.-C. 

0-3.  Purification  of  Boiler  Feed  Water.  V.  RLU- 
MENTHAL,  Z.  angew.  Chem.,  xxxiv,  1S!)-1:)2  (1921); 
J.  Soc.  Chem.  Ind.,  xl,  446a  (.June  30, 1921).  A  detailed 
review  of  the  lime-soda,  baryta,  pernuitit.  and  Neckar 
processes  for  softening  boiler  feed  water.  The  linu^- 
soda  process  can  only  reduce  the  hardness  to  a  limit 
of  2  or  3  degrees  on  account  of  the  solubility  of  calcium 
and  magnesium  carbonates,  and  in  addition  soluble 
sodium  salts  and  about  10  to  l-'i  Cm.  of  sodium  hydr- 
oxide per  cu.  m.  are  left  in  the  water  ami  ])ass  into  the 
boilers,  which  must  therefore  be  blown  out  periodic- 
ally.  In  the  baryta  and  permutit  jirocesses.  on  the 
other  hand,  smaller  amounts  of  soluble  salts  are  left 
in  the  feed  water.  In  the  Neckar  jirocess.  heating  the 
feed  water  to  80°  Cent,  cannot  cause  the  jireeipitatiou 
of  the  calcium  and  magiu>sium  carbonates:  such  iire- 
eipitatiou  must  be  caused  solely  l)y  the  alkalinity  of 
the  boiler  wafei'  which    is    retui'ned    to    the   parifier. 


Moreover,  the  statement  that  in  this  process  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  entirely  precipitated  is  quite  incorrect, 
since  it  is  all  converted  in  the  purifier  into  sodium  bi- 
carbonate, is  fed  into  the  boiler,  and  is  there  expelled 
with  the  steam,  the  residual  normal  carbonate  being 
returned  to  the  purifiei",  and  the  above  operation  re- 
peated. Magnesium  salts  ai-e  completely  precipitated 
only  when  sufficient  sodium  hydroxide  is  formed  in  the 
boiler  by  hydrolysis  of  the  carbonate  unless  additional 
hydroxide  is  supplied  to  the  purifier,  which  materially 
increases  the  cost  of  the  process. — A.  P.-C. 

R  11.  Technical  Control  at  the  Brompton  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company.  A.  15.  CoriM.\(;.  Pidp  and  Paper, 
xix  (June  23,  30;  -luly  7,  1921).  Notes  on  investiga- 
tions of  the  technical  service  department  at  the  East 
Angus  mill  at  the  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Company, 
May  to  September,  1920.— A.  P.-C. 

K-18.  Improvement  to  Calender  Guards.  Fr.  patent 
No.  .")l.-.,.')66,  MIKE  TELEZKV.  C.S.A.,  Nov.  27,  1920. 
Papier,  xxiv  (May,  1921  j;  Papeterie,  xliii  (May  10, 
1921)  ;  Monit.  Papeterie  Prancaise,  lii  (June  15,  1921). 
Same  as  English  patent  No.  131,616.  See  Plilp  and 
Paper,  xviii  (April  29,  1920).— A.  P.-C. 
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Canada,  whether  certain  individuals  approve  or  not, 
is  the  owner  of  22,000  miles  of  railways  together  with 
all  the  rolling  stock  and  equipment  necessary  to  oper- 
ate the  same.  This  gigantic  j^lant  can  be  rapidly  and 
pernuinently  changed  from  a  losing  to  a  paying  ven- 
ture, if  and  when  the  Canadian  people  decide  that  they 
will  give  their  own  railroad  a  fair  and  equitable  share 
of  the  existing  passenger  and  freight  traffic  of  the 
country. 

Eastern  people,  as  a  rule,  do  not  know  what  "haul- 
ing to  market"  means,  ilany  western  farmers,  locat- 
ed miles  from  a  railway,  start  out  at  dawn  to  draw  a 
load  of  grain  to  an  elevator.  Arriving  iu  town  after 
dark,  they  have  to  board  themselves  and  their  team  for 
the  night  at  some  expense.  Next  morning  they  deliver 
their  grain  to  the  elevator,  do  some  necessary  shopping 
and  arrive  back  home  after  dark  again — having  been 
on  the  road  some  36  hours.  The  construction  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railways  w^as  a  tremendous  boon  to 
thousands  of  such  farmers,  by  bringing  shiiiping  faci- 
lities nuu'h  closer  to  their  farms — literally  cutting  down 
the  time  necessary  to  deliver  a  load  of  grain  from  days 
to  hours. 
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SULPHITE  DIGESTERS 

Digesters  used  for  cooking  wood  chips  in  the  sul- 
phite process  of  making  paper  pulp  are  usually  cylin- 
drical vessels,  with  conical  tops  and  bottoms.  A 
common  size  that  has  been  adopted  by  many  compa- 
nies is  a  diameter  of  15  feet  wth  the  overall  height 
ranging  from  30  feet  to  45  feet,  depending  upon  the 
capacity  desired.  Many  factors  enter  into  the  proper 
construction  of  a  sulphite  digester. 

First.  Sucli  materials  must  be  used  that  will  resist 
the  chemicals  of  the  cooking  process. 

Second.  It  must  be  strong  enough  to  withstand 
the  high  steam  pressure  to  which  it  will  be  subjected 
during  tlie  cooking  period. 

Third.  It  must  be  able  to  witlistand  the  unu.sual 
strains  and  stresses  caused  by  alternate  filling  and 
emptying  of  the  digester  and  by  the  extreme  changes 
of  temperature. 

In  order  that  tlie  digester  will  have  the  desired 
strength  it  is  customary  to  make  the  shell  from  plates 
varying  from  1  to  1%  inches  thick,  with  very  care- 
fully designed  high-efficiency  butt  strap  joints,  using 
rivets  IVs  or  1^4  inches  in  diameter.  In  detailing 
these  high  efficiency  joints,  care  must  be  taken  to  see 
that  there  is  very  little  variation  from  the  theoretical 
pitch,  inasmuch  as  only  a  small  variation  will  materi- 
ally reduce  the  efficiency  of  the  joint.  The  integrity 
of  the  manufacturer  must  be  relied  upon  to  insure 
that  this  precaution. is  taken.  In  fabricating  the  di- 
gester shell,  care  must  be  exercised  to  see  that  the 
material  around  the  rivet  holes  is  not  injured.  Usu- 
ally the  holes  are  "drilled  from  the  solid"  %  inch 
smaller  than  the  nominal  size  of  the  rivet  and  then 
reamed  to  1/16  inches  larger  than  nominal  after  the 
l)lates  have  been  assembled  in  the  shop.  The  assem- 
bled plates  must  be  carefully  matchmarked  in  order 
that  they  can  be  assembled  in  the  field  in  exactly  the 
same  order  they  were  in  when  the  rivet  holes  were 
reamed  in  the  shop. 

Digester  Linings 

The  great  problem  in  the  development  of  the  digest- 
ers for  the  sulphite  process  has  been  in  finding  of  a 
suitable  lining  for  the  vessel.  Ideal  conditions  would 
result  from  having  a  lining  with  exactly  the  .same  co- 
efficient of  expansion  as  the  steel  shell.  This  lining 
must  be  of  such  material  that  it  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  chemicals.  Up  to  the  present  time  such  a 
lining  has  not  been  found.  At  the  present  time  the 
usual  type  of  lining  is  one  made  with  acid-proof  bricks 
separated  from  the  shell  by  a  layer  of  Portland  cement 
and  set  in  a  jointing  of  litharge,  quartz  and  glycerin. 
For  a  long  time  it  has  been  the  practice  to  calculate 
the  stresses  in  a  digester  by  means  of  conventional 
formulae  for  cylindrical  pressure  vessels  without  any 
consideration  of  the  action  of  tlie  masonry  lining. 

Prof.  A.  P.  Mills  and  H.  0.  Keay  made  a  series  of 
tests  several  years  ago  at  the  plants  of  the  Lau- 
rentide  Company,  Ltd.,  and  the  International  Paper 
Company  to  see  just  what  influence  the  expansion  of 
the  lining  would  have.  Their  series  of  tests  extended 
over  a  period  of  some  ten  months  and  they  found  that 
at  the  end  of  this  time  they  had  an  accumulation  of 
residual  stresses  in  the  digester  shells  of  between  five 
and  six  thousand  pounds  per  square  inch,  caused  by 
the  expansion  of  the  lining  during  the  operation. 
Further  experiments  are  being  carried  on  at  this  time 
by  various  intei'ested  companies  to  determine,  if  pos- 
sible, a  lining  that  will  neither  shrink  in  setting  nor 
will  expand  during  operation  to  such  an  extent  that  it 


will    impose;    undesirable    stresses    in    the    shell. — The 
Water  'I'ower. 


BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR. 
F.  W.  FIELD. 

The  eighth  annual  British  Industries  I'air  which  em- 
braces a  large  number  of  the  most  important  lines  of 
British  trade,  will  be  held  in  London  and  Birmingham 
from  l^Tth  February  to  10th  March.  This  is  purely  a 
trade  fair  where  buyer  and  seller  meet,  not  an  exhibi- 
tion. This  Fair,  whether  regarded  from  the  point  of 
view  of  size,  diversity  of  products  shown  or  resultant 
business,  now  surpasses  in  imj^ortance  and  value  to  the 
world's  markets  any  other  trade  fair  or  similar  pui"- 
pose.  A  visit  to  the  Fair  will  convince  ovei'seas  buyers 
that  enormous  strides  have  been  made  in  Britain's  post 
war  production.  A  con.siderable  number  of  Canadian 
buyers  are  making  arrangements  to  attend.  Admit- 
tance is  restricted  to  trade  buyers  on  invitation  of  the 
British  Government  and  business  is  not  impeded  by 
crowds  of  .sightseers. 

While  participation  in  the  Fair  is  confined  to  manu- 
facturers in  the  British  Empire  exhibitors,  many  over- 
seas buyers  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  utilize  the 
services  of  merchant  houses  who  fill  so  important  a 
role  in  the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.  From 
the  buyer's  point  of  view,  however,  the  Fair  has  the 
great  advantage  of  jjersonal  contact  with  the  actual 
producer. 

In  organizing  the  Pair,  the  British  Government  De- 
partment of  Overseas  Trade  pays  particular  attention 
to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  buyers  from  the 
various  Dominions  and  other  parts  of  the  world  Spe- 
cial reading  and  writing  rooms  are  available  where 
buyers  may  consult  qualified  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment who  will  be  able  to  indicate  sources  of  supply  of 
any  goods  required  and  to  give  information  regard- 
ing tariffs,  shipping  and  transport,  trade  conditions, 
etc.,  throughout  the  world.  The  catalogue  of  the  Fair 
is  a  mine  of  information  for  it  is  not  merelj-  a  list  of 
exhibitors  but  a  book  of  trade  references  of  great 
value. 

The  London  Section  of  the  Fair  will,  as  in  1921,  be 
housed  in  the  AVhite  C'itj',  a  large  group  of  exhibition 
buildings  within  a  few  minutes  of  the  centre  of  London, 
and  connected  with  every  part  of  the  London  area  by 
trains,  omnibuses  and  street  cars,  while  the  Birming- 
ham Section  will  again  be  in  the  great  buildings  of  the 
Castle  Bromwieh  Aerodrome,  which  may  now  be  re- 
garded as  permanent  Exhibition  buildings,  within  easy 
reach  of  the  centre  of  the  city.  There  is  a  floor  area 
of  more  than  1,130.000  square  feet  which  is  admirably 
suited  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
the  gangwa.vs  between  the  stalls  total  no  less  than  31/4 
miles  in  length.  Not  only  are  both  sections  of  the  Fair 
in  London  and  Birmingham  in  each  instance  under  one 
roof,  but  the  various  trades  are  grouped  in  separate 
but  adjoiniaig  buildings,  thus  saving  tiie  time  of  the 
buyer  who  will  find  side  by  side  with  M-ell-known  firms, 
businesses  of  which  he  has  ]irolialily  never  heard,  but 
which  are  of  equal  interest. 

The  British  Trade  Commi.'tsioncrs  in  Canada  will  be 
pleased  to  give  full  particulars  and  to  issue  invitation 
cards  to  Canadian  bu.vers  who  propose  to  visit  the  Pair 
at   their  following  addressed: — 

248  St.  James  Street,  Jlontreal. 

260  Confederation  Life  Building,  Toronto. 

610  Electric  Railway  Chambers,  Winnipeg. 
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The  Rioreion  "tax-evasion"  issue,  as  the  Liberals 
term  the  Governiiieut's  omission  to  collect  the  taxes 
due  from  the  Riordon  Company,  Ltd..  has  assumed  the 
proportion.-^  of  a  big  factor  in  the  election  campaign 
just  concluded.  In  Ontario,  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  campaign,  scarcely  a  meeting  was  held  at  which 
the  matter  was  not  referred  to  at  considerable  length, 
and,  on  the  whole,  audiences  were  obviousl.y  impressed 
with  the  anti-Government  side  of  tlie  question.  Of 
cour.se.  Conservatives  claimed  that,  in  not  enforcing 
payment  of  the  taxes  when  due,  the  Government  acted 
with  humanity,  and  that,  moreover,  it  had  seen  to  it 
that  it  was  fully  .secured.  But  the  Liberals  adopted 
a  line  which  countered  this  argument  very  effectively. 
One  man  told  Sir  Henry  Drayton,  the  Minister  of  Fin- 
ance, that  he  invested  $3,000  in  Riordon  in  1920  when 
the  Minister  of  Finance  knew  the  financial  situation  of 
the  Company,  but  the  general  public  did  not.  "Do^ 
you  think,"  he  said,  "I  would  liave  invested  one  ]ieiuiy 
if  I  had  known  the  state  of  their  finances?  That 
is  what  the  late  Government  has  done  for  hundreds  of 
investors  in  Canada."  This  aspect  of  the  matter  un- 
doubtedly produced  a  deep  impression  which  Mr. 
Meighen  could  not  remove  by  his  assertions  that  Mr. 
Carl  Riordon  was  a  su]iporter  of  the  Liberal  party. 
As  regards  the  hiltcr,  whether  he  is  a  Liberal  supporter 
or  not,  he  has  been  personally  attacked  with  tlie  utmost 
vigor  from  Liberal  platforms  in  Ontario. 

Considerable  interest  is  evinced  in  the  notification 
that  a  large  pulp  and  |)aper  mill  is  to  be  erected  for 
the  British  Columbia  Government  at  Prince  George, 
B,C.  It  is  undei'stood  that  it  will  represent  an  invest- 
ment of  some  .^iT, 000,000  and  that  when  completed,  it 
be  one  of  the  largest  pulp  and  paper  mills  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

The  Bulletin  nf  the  Imperial  Institute  gives  a  com- 
prehensive account  of  the  giant  grasses,  found  in  tro- 
pical and  sub-tropical  countries,  which,  many  of  them, 
are  said  to  give  a  satisfactory  yield  of  pulp  which  pro- 
duces good  paper.  Up  to  the  present  time,  such  coim- 
tries  have  relied  mostly  on  the  forests  of  the  northern 
temperate  regions  for  their  supplies  of  paper-making 
materials.  For  example,  wood  pulp,  produced  from 
.spruce  and  other  timbers  in  Canada,  the  United  States 
and  Norway  and  Sweden,  is  imported  into  India  and 
Australia ior  the  manufacture  of  the  cheaper  kinds  of 
paper,  while  other  of  such  countries,  such  as  tropical 
Africa,  for  instance,  where  manufacturing  industries 
are,  as  yet,  in  a  comparatively  elementary  stage,  im- 
port practically  all  their  paper  leady-made.  It  now 
appears,  however,  that,  in  nearly  all  such  countries, 
there  are  native  products,  of  the  nature  of  giant  gras- 
ses, which  can  be  used  for  paper-making,  and.  in  .some 
them,  a  survey  of  their  natural  resources  of  this  kind 
is  being  undertaken.  In  India,  bamboos  appear  to  be 
the  most  promising  source  of  paper-pulp,  but  in  other 
countries  huge  grasses,  man\-  of  them  very  similar  to 
bamboos  in  appearance,  and  which,  it  is  ai)prcliended. 
can  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  exist  over  large 
tracts  of  laud.     In  eastern  tropical  Africa,  a  species  of 


giant  grass,  known  as  Elephant  grass,  is  found,  and 
this  material  has  not  onlj^  been  subjected  to  compre- 
hensive and  exhaustive  test.s,  but  it  has  also  been  used 
for  the  printing  of  Government  paper,  of  excellent 
(|uality,  in  Uganda.  While  gra.sses  of  this  kind  could 
not,  owing  to  their  bulk,  be  profitably  exported,  it 
looks  as  though,  in  the  countries  to  which  they  are  in- 
digenous, an  extensive  use  may  be  made  of  them  for 
paper-making  and  also  for  conversion  into  pulp  for 
export. 

As  is  notorious,  lumber  production  in  ("anada,  this 
year,  has  been  on  a  very  much  smaller  scale  than  usual. 
The  amount  of  business  being  done  in  lumber  at  the 
present  is  very  limited,  indeed.  For  the  most  part,  re- 
tail yards  are  ordering  only  for  necessities  as  they 
arise,  and  are  not  attempting  to  cater  to  a  probable 
future  demand.  Building  construction,  which,  owing 
to  trouble  over  the  high  cost  of  both  materials  and 
labor,  at  no  time  attained  anything  like  adecpuite  pro- 
portions, is  now  raiiidly  slowing  down  everywliere. 
Piuyers  are  probably  holding  back,  and,  while  there 
may  be  no  immediate  .shortage,  wholesalers  incline  to 
think  that  this  will  develop  in  the  future.  Once  the 
buying  practice  begins,  it  will  probably  spread  quick- 
ly. At  the  moment  the  downward  movement  of  prices 
has  now  reached  a  point  at  which  producers  of  lumber 
are  constrained,  so  they  claim,  to  take  a  loss  on  all  that 
is  logged  at  the  present  market  level.  But,  once  buy- 
ing begin.s,  a  shortage  is  quite  likely  to  become  speedily 
ai)par?nt.  For  the  light  jiroduction  of  the  present 
season — a  pi'oduction  only  from  twenty-five  to  thirty- 
five  per  cent  of  normal — will  not  add  sensibly  to  stocks 
of  dry  timber.  The  Briti.sh  market  for  Canadian  hard- 
woods is  stated  to  be  improving. 

A  charter  has  recently  been  granted  to  the  United 
Paper  Comi)any.  Ltd.,  of  Quebec  City,  to  deal  and  trade 
in  paper,  and  to  manufacture  and  sell  pajier  boxes, 
i-oofing  papers,  twine,  etc.  • 

The  Wilson-Munroe  Company,  Ltd.,  of  106-108  York 
Street.  Toronto,  will  be  located  in  its  new  premises,  18 
to  20  Duncan  Street,  Toronto,  as  from  the  first  day  of 
the  New  Year.  The  Company  is  to  be  heartily  con- 
gratulated on  these  new  premises  which  are  both  very 
commodious  and  very  commercially  situated.  Further 
than  that,  they  iu)t  only  present  a  highly  attractive  ap- 
pearance, but  they  afford  complete  and  up-to-date 
facilities  for  the  handling,  under  exceptionally  favor 
able  ciri'um,staiices,  of  the  requirements  of  the  Com- 
jiany's  large  and  con.stantly  increasing  clientele.  For 
some  time,  the  Wilson-iMunroe  Company,  with  its  busi- 
ne.s,s,  both  in  scope  and  in  volume,  continually  extend- 
ing, has  felt  itself  handicapped  by  considerations  of 
space.  In  the  location  on  Duncan  street,  to  which  it 
is  nu)ving  on  the  1st  of  January,  it  will  be  subject  to 
no  such  disabilities.  The  large  building  which  it  has 
l>urchas-ed  consists  of  three  floors  in  addition  to  the 
basement.  It  will  afford  ample  space  for  the  thriving 
business  of  which  it  will  constitute  the  scene  of  opera- 
tions. It  will  enable  the  Company  to  carry  larger  and 
more  varied  stocks  and  to  extend  its  poliey  of  "broad- 
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..niiiii  out  ■■  ill  a  way  that  will  be  not  only  in  .-oiisoiiance 
witirHif  i)r()grei*sive  .spirit  of  the  organization  itself, 
liiit  will  also  be,  in  the  highest  degree,  satisfactory  to 
its  many  customers.  Altogether  the  Company  will 
now  find  itself  in  first-rate  shape. 

The  directors  of  the  Sjjanisli  Kivcr  Mills  last  week 
held  a  meeting  in  Montreal.  Those  present  included 
Messrs.  G.  H.  Mead,  president,  P.  B.  Wilson,  vice- 
pi  csident,  G.  Gray,  and  C.  IT.  L.  Jones. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Howard,  controller  of  the  Howard  Smith 
Pai)er  Mills,  I^imited,  Montreal  is  recovering  from  an 
attack  of  pneumonia. 

A  card  just  received  from  Wm.  Whyte  in  Christiana, 
says  he  lias  had  an  excellent  business  trip  and  will 
be*  baek  in  Montreal  by  Dec.  18.  The  picture  shows 
Norway's  capital,  a  very  beautiful  city. 

A  report  from  Victoria,  B.C.,  states  thai  the  Ameri- 
can freighter,  Robin  Goodfellow,  completed  her  cargo, 
viz:  loading  2,000  tons  of  pulj)  at  the  Whaleii  Pulp  and 
Paper  mills  i)lant  at  Port  Alice. 


ANNUAL  MEETING  C.P.  &  P.A.  IN  MONTREAL. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  officers  uf  the  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association  it  was  decided  to  hold  the 
annual  meetings  during  the  week  of  .Tanuarv  23. 
Arrangements  are  now  being  made  for  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  general  association  on  Friday,  -Tan- 
uarv 27,  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  Montreal,  to  be 
preceded  bv  meetings  of  the  different  sections  on  Wed- 
iiesdav  and  Thursday,  January  2.5  and  26.  The  Wood- 
lands "section  will  hold  its  meetino'  on  Wednesday,  Jan- 
uary 25,  at  the  Windsor  Hotel,  Montreal, 

An  unusually  interesting  series  of  problems  affect- 
ing the  technical  side  of  papermakina:  are  expected  to 
have  a  place  on  the  agenda  of  the  technical  sections. 

At  the  Woodlands  section  meeting  it  is  proposed  to 
ceiiti-e  discussion  upon  the  (piestion  of  the  adoption  of 
a  permanent  practical  forestry  uolicv.  In-  tlin  respec- 
tive Provincial  Governments.  Mr.  G.  C.  Piche,  chief 
forester  of  the  Province  of  Quebec,  will  <rive  a  more 
oi'  less,  exhaustive  report  on  his  observ-itions  of  tech- 
nical forestry  made  durins:  his  trip  to  Europe  during 
last  summer.  This  address  M-ill  have  particular  re- 
ference to  the  anplieability  of  European  methods  to 
the  pro-^ince  of  Quebec.  As  the  sub.iect  of  forest  con- 
servation is  coming  more  and  more  to  the  front,  it  is 
expected  that  Mr.  Piche 's  address  will  lead  to  a  full 
and  instructive  discussion. 

Up  to  the  present  it  has  been  the  custom  for  the  in- 
coming President  to  preside  at  the  festivities  in  con- 
nection with  the  annual  meetiutr  of  the  Association. 
In  January  a  change  will  be  made,  and  the  festivities 
will  be  presided  over  by  the  retiring  President. 


PULP    SHIPS    RETARDED     BY    ICE. 

The  iiiJimrlanee  of  liaviii^'  adequate  iee-hreaker 
.service  on  the  St.  Lawrence  so  far  as  the  pulp  in- 
dustry is  concerned,  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  there 
have  been  difficulties  with  the  clearance  of  two 
vessels  on  the  Saguenay,  which  had  Iteen  scheduled 
to  load  in  the  closing  days  of  last  week.  This  means 
that  there  would  have  been  half  a  million  dollars' 
worth  of  exports  out  of  this  Province  had  there  been 
available  in  the  closing  days  of  the  season  a  powerful 
ice-breaker  for  service  around  the  mouth  of,  and  on, 
the  Saguenay. 

It  was  stated  yesterday  by  Mr.  A.  M.  Irvine,  a 
director  of  Becker  &  Company,  of  America,  Montreal 
office,  that  this  season  fifteen  veaSels  have  been 
cleared  with  pulp  cargoes  for  European  and  United 
States  ports  from  Saguenay;  but  owing  to  the  lack  of 
ice-breaker  service  two  vessels  over  and  above  this 
miinher  bound  for  the  Saguenay  were  involved  with 
ice  difficulties.  One  of  them,  which  arrived  after 
the  ice  had  formed,  was  compelled  to  proceed  else- 
where, this  being  on  Friday  last.  In  the  other  case. 
realizing  the  necessity  of  getting  the  vessel  out. 
coininiinication  was  opened  with  the  Departnu'Ut  of 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  whereupon  the  Deputy  Minister 
of  Marine  and  P^isheries  despatched  the  Government 
ice-breaker  Montcalm  to  the  spot,  though  this  was 
only  i)ossible  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  Montcalm 
Iiapi)ene(|  to  be  available  at  the  numient.  At  this 
season,  however,  it  fretpiently  happens  that  these 
two  vessels,  the  Montcalm  and  the  Lady  Grey,  are 
bu.sy  with  special  duty,  such  as  picking  up  buoys  and 
calls  from  other  sections  of  the  river.  In  this  case, 
however,  the  IMontcalm  was  able  to  go  to  the  relief 
of  the  Domira,  one  of  the  steamers  of  the  Preston 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  it  passed  outward 
on  Friday  last.  The  second  vessel  had  to  be  diverted 
elsewhere. 

It  is  quite  evident,  argued  Mr.  Irvine,  that  if  the 
ice-breaker  could  have  been  at  the  disposal  of  shi])- 
|iing  in  the  lower  St.  Lawrence  for  the  closing  da.vs 
of  this  season,  that  Canada  would  have  benefitted 
to  the  extent  of  a  million  or  iikuv  dollars"  worth  of 
exjiorts  this  season. 


BIG     MARKET     LIKELY     FOR    B.C.     PULP 
INDUSTRY. 

Things  are  looking  bright  for  the  luil))  industry  of 
B.C.,  says  a  despatch.  Two  new  markets  are  grad- 
uall.v  opening  up.  Mexico  and  Japan  are  both  in 
the  field  with  demands  for  this  product.  Japan 
wants  a  great  deal  for  paper  making,  which  is  be- 
coming a  great  factor  in  Nipponese  commerce,  and 
Mexico  has  announced  that  a  ready  market  is  opening 
there.  Japanese  exporters  on  the  coast  say  the  de- 
mand will  be  greater  than  ever  in  1922,  and  expect 
a  heavy  call  to  supply  new  mills  that  are  opening 
up  in  Japan. 


SISSIBOO  PULP  MILLS  RESUME. 

The  Sissilioo  I'ulp  tt  Power  Company's  mill  at  We.v- 
iiioiitli  Mills.  X.S.,  have  resumed  operations.  Artlnn- 
llatt  is  superinteiiileiit.  The  mill  ha.s  b?en  closed  for 
alxnit  five  iiiontlis,  during  which  time  many  repairs 
were  made  and  more  machinery  installed. 

The  Pulp  Cdinpany  exjiect  to  have  the  new  railway 
spur  in  opeiaiion  in  the  near  future. 


Mr.  George  K.  Naden,  Di'puty  .Minister  of  Lands  for 
British  Columbia,  has  just  nuule  a  week's  inspection 
trip  in  the  timber  involved  in  the  iu-o]H)sals  for  a  inilp 
mill  at  I'linee  (ieoige.  11. C.  .Mr.  Xadeii  was  necessaril.v 
iion-eoiiimil  lal  with  respect  to  what  the  .Minister,  Hon. 
Mr.  PattuUo,  might  decide,  but  hoped  for  a  successful 
and  satisfactorv  statement. 


"Start  to-da.v  and  make  Safety  part  of  your  work," 
says  the  Safety  League. 
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An  iiidii'iitioii  iif  tlic  i'ai)id  growth  of  the  wood  iJiilp 
and  i)aper  luamifaeturiiig  industry  in  the  South  is 
shown  in  a  report  recently  completed  hy  the  Forest 
Service  of  the  United  States  Government.  Comparing 
figures  of  1920  with  1916,  the  report  shows  an  increase 
of  almost  100  per  cent.  There  were  eleven  mils  oper- 
ating in  the  Southern  States  during  1920  and  produc- 
tion amounted  to  144,604  tons  of  wood  pulp,  as  com- 
pared with  only  cS7,339  tons  in  1916. 

A  national  campaign  of  education  to  emphasize  the 
necessity  of  a  reforestation  program  will  be  one  of  the 
immediate  results  of  the  hearings  of  the  forestry  policy 
committee  of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce 
whicli  were  recently  concluded  in  New  Orleans.  Re- 
solutions endorsing  the  work  of  the  forestry  j)olicy 
committee  and  ex|)ressing  ap|)reciation  of  leading  lum- 
lii'i-mcn  of  the  south  and  the  Louisiana  Department  of 
Conservation  featured  the  final  hearings. 

Members  of  the  committee  mentioned  in  the  forego- 
ing item,  were  the  guests  of  honor  at  a  dinner  tendered 
them  last  week  in  the  Pine  Tree  Inn  at  Bogalusa,  La. 
W.  IT.  Sullivan,  Mayor  of  Bogalusa,  La.,  who  pre.sided. 
annotniced  that  |)lans  have  been  completed  for  the  erec- 
tion at  Bogalusa  of  a  new  |)aper  mill,  the  exact  dupli- 
cate of  the  |)res(>nt  one,  and  employing  approxiiiiately 
the  same  number  of  men.     An  outlay  of  more  than  one 
million   dollai-s  will   be   required  for  the  new  project, 
declared  Mi'.  Sullivan.  The  meTnbers  of  the  committee 
and  lumbermen  from   many  parts  of  the  country  were 
taken   on   a    tour   of   inspectidn    through    Dixie   Ranch, 
near  Slidell,  where  they  viewed  the  thousands  of  acres 
of  second-growth  pines  now  ready   for  the  pul])  mill. 
Escorted  ])y  the  Bogalusa  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
committee  also  visited  the  timber  lands  of  the  Great 
So\dhern   Ijumber  (^)mpany,  viewing  the  reforestation 
work  lieing  cai'ried  on  there.     The  visitors  commented 
favoi'ably  on   the  Salmeu  holdings  at  Slidell  as  a  fine 
cNample  of  what  can  be  done  throughout  the  country. 
Xew   York  service  houses  of  the  American  Writinu' 
I'iipi'i-  Company  gave  last  week  in  the  United  Pnl)lish- 
ing  Coi'poration   lluilding,  2l-i9  West  :^9th  Street,  New 
York   City,  an    educational    exhibit    of    pa))er-making. 
The  .show,  which  was  free  to  th?  public,  included  vis 
ible  demonstrations,  showing  processes  of  rag-sortiuff, 
beatjng,  Ideaching,  water-marking,  deckling  and  loft- 
drying.     Knvclope  machines  were  .shown  in  actual  op- 
eration, and  there  was  a  pai)er-testing  laboratory  with 
e(pupnient  as  complete  as  any  in  the  world.     This  lab- 
oratory ensemble,   staged    by    the    American   Writing 
Paper  Comjiany.  was  in  charge  of  AFiss  Helen  U.  Keilv. 
an  expert  chemist  and  head  of  the  company's  depart- 
ment   of   technical    control.     The   envelope-making  ex- 
hibit   is  that   of  the  United  States  Envel()|)e  Company, 
llol.voke,  Jlass.     The  envelope  machine  is  of  the  most 
modern  tyi)e  and  has  a  ca|iacity  of  six  to  ten  thousand 
an  lionr,  depending  on  the  st.vie  or  size  of  the  envelope. 
In  contiast  with  the  up  to  date  machinery  was  an  early 
prototype  brought  to  Ss^^w  York  for  the  exhibition  from 
the  Ignited  States  Envelope  Comjiany  "s  historical   nui.s- 
eum  at  Worcester,.  i\Liss.      .Among  the  exhibits  of  great- 
est interest  to  the  casual  visitor  was  a  wonderful  little 
paper-making  machine,  said   to  be  the  smallest   of  its 


kind  in  the  world,  it  was  shown  in  ojicration.  turning 
out  a  tin.y  sheet  of  paper  4  inches  wide,  at  the  rate  of 
H  feet  a  minute. 

Philip  T.  Dodge,  pi'esident  of  the  Intei-iuitional  Paper 
Company,  tendered  a  dinner  last  Thursda.y  at  the  Lotos 
Club,  New  York  City,  to  Mark  Sheldon,  Australian 
Commissioner  to  the  United  States,  who  sailed  for 
home   on   Saturday. 

President  If.  S.  Zellerbaeh.  of  the  Zellerbach  Paper 
Compan.v,  San  Francisco,  is  travelling  through  the 
East,  making  a  stud.v  of  the  model  paper  distribution 
houses. 

Modei-n  Pulp  ami  Paper  flaking,  by  G.  S.  Witham, 
Sr..  has  been  |)ublished  through  the  book  department 
of  the  ('hemical  Paper  Comjjany.  ]\Ir.  Witham '9  treat- 
ise, while  a  i-ather  bulky  one,  might  well  serve  as  a 
sort  of  handbook  of  value  to  those  engaged  in  the  pulp 
and  |)apei-  makinj;  industry  and  to  those  contemplat- 
ing entering  it.  It  is  a  liook  of  sober  |)i'actical  imrposc 
and  technical  detail  that  describes  processes,  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  they  are  carried  on,  and  the  methods 
of  the  business.  The  volume  is  copiously  illustrated 
and  it  contains  many  diagrams  and  pages  of  useful 
data.      (Se(>  Advertisement,  page  ). 

The  Williams  C.  Jones  Comjiany.  which  operates  one 
of  the  model  envelope  jilants  in  New  York  City,  re- 
ports that  it  has  had  a  capacity  business  during  the 
.vear.  The  concern  has  had  to  move  to  new  quarters 
recently  where  its  floor  space  has  been  doubled,  so  that 
it  now  occupies  16.000  s(|uare  feet.  This  plant,  replete 
with  evei-y  modern  machine  used  in  expediting  en- 
velope manufacture,  has  a  capacity  of  500,000  enve- 
lojies  a  da.v,  but  it  is  being  crowded  to  the  limit  by  the 
rush  of  business,  according  to  one  of  its  officials.  While 
many  envelope  manufacturers  were  reporting  trade  as 
liciiig  dull,  th  •  .lones  Company  claimed  that  it>  plant 
was  kept  going  night  ami  day  throughout  the  deprcs 
sion  of  the  past  year. 

A  charter  uiuler  tlie  laws  of  Delaware  has  been 
granted  to  T.  L.  Crateau.  M.  A.  Bruce  and  C.  II.  'SIhx 
well,  ail  of  Wilmington.  Del.  as  incorporators  of  the 
Xasliville  Pulj)  and  Paper  Company,  which,  with  a  cajii- 
talization  of  $1,200,000,  will  engage  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  paper,  dealing  in  pulp,  etc  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

An  announcement  has  been  sent  out  by  Parsons  iV: 
Whittemore,  New  York  City,  informing  newsprint  con 
snmers  and  buyers  that  the  Finnish  Pai>er  ^lill  Associ- 
ation has  appointed  the  Parsons  &  Whittemore  Co.. 
exclusive  agent  for  Finnish  newsprint  imported  into 
the  United  States.  Prospective  buyers  are  urged  to 
■send  in  their  specifications  early  due  to  the  limited 
toniuige  available  for  the  year  1922.  It  is  stated  that 
shipments  may  conunencc  in  January,  and  that  the 
price  at  present  is  Wi  cents  jier  pound  c.i.f.  Atlantic 
ports. 

Aecordinc-  to  a  report  compiled  by  the  Woodlands 
sections  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association 
in  co-oiieration  with  the  United  States  Forest  Service, 
forest  fires  in  th'^  pulpwood  regions  of  the  United 
>^tates  during  1920  nuinbered  14.463.  burning  over  2.- 
059.408  acres.  The  total  damasre  by  these  fires  through- 
out the  countrv  was  $6,819,641. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  :ird  Dih-.  IJy  the  tiiiu>  llial  lln'se  lines  aru 
in  print,  the  Dominion  election  will  be  a  thing  of  the 
past;  and  it  will  be  possible  for  the  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry to  take  a  survey  of  the  situation  as  modified  by 
the  eallinjr  into  beinp:  of  a  new  House  of  Commons,  aiul 
fiain  some  general  idea  of  how  far  it  is  likely  that  either 
hopes  or  fears  tnay  be  justified.  However  the  election 
goe.'^,  this  much  of  good  must  issue  from  it :  that  it  will 
end  uncertainty.  For  uncertainty  in  the  political  world 
aliiKist  invai-iahly  spells  unsettled  conditions  in  the  in- 
dustrial field.  Although  the  election  campaign  un- 
questionably resulted  in  an  increased  demand  for  cer- 
tain lines  of  paper,  it  may  yet  well  be  doubted  whether 
the  direct  good,  which  it  achieved  in  this  direction  was 
not  nu)re  than  counterbahinced  indirectly  by  the  busi- 
nea';  unsettlement  which  a  camiiaign  so  protracted  as 
that  which  we  have  recently  experienced,  unquestion- 
ably tends  to  foster  and  to  accentuate.  At  the  same 
time,  the  pulp  and  paper  industr.y,  as  a  whole,  has  cer- 
tainly not  been  affected  to  the  same  extent  as  have  cer- 
tain other  industries,  which  occur  to  one's  mind  very 
readily,  by  that  disturbance  of  business  conditions  for 
which,  in  greater  or  less  degree,  a  general  election  is 
always  responsible.  Trade  generally  has  been  pretty 
good  in  the  last  week  in  the  indu.stry.  Busine.ss  con- 
tinues to  be  marked  by  a  gratifying  steadiness,  al- 
though a  somewhat  more  apprecial)le  degree  of  quiet- 
ness than  had  been  expected  characterized  some  lines, 
and  pei'haps,  too,  the  expansion  of  scale  of  purchasing 
operations  which  had  been  anticipated  has  not  qtiite 
come  up  to  expectations.  However,  informed  opinion 
to  the  effect  that,  looking  at  the  situation  as  a  whole, 
things  are  on  the  up  grade,  remains  tinchanged.  The 
chief  handicap  to  the  industry  is  that  general  business 
conditions  are  not  picking  up  as  it  had  been  expected 
that  they  would.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions.  For 
example,  in  certain  lines  of  textiles  there  is  genuine  ac- 
tivity— largely  seasonal — just  now.  Hut  some  ind\is- 
tries  are  almost  dormant.  Talking  this  week  witli  four 
very  prominent  manufacturers — and  in  widelj-  differ- 
ent branches  of  industry — the  writer  was  certainly  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  that  none  of  them  took  a  very 
roseate  view  of  the  likelihood  of  general  business  revival 
on  a  scab'  of  real  magnitude  in  the  near  future.  "Op- 
timism" said  one  of  them,  summing  up  the  matter,  "is 
the  right  .spirit  for  business,  and  optimistic  talk  stimu- 
lates business  provided  it  is  reasoned.  But  how  can 
I  talk  optimistically  when  1  am  ready  to  take  orders 
without  nuiking  any  profit,  simply  to  keej)  my  organiz- 
ation over  the  winter,  and  yet  have  combed  the  Domin- 
ions for  .such  orders  and  without  success?"  It  is  that 
kind  of  .situation  which  results  in  buying  being  still  on 
a  limited  scale  in  the  paper  industry,  though  it  must 
be  added,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  is,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, a  great  deal  of  it.  Prices,  on  the  whole,  con- 
tinue firm,  and  one  is  told,  with  pretty  general  uiunii- 
mity,  that  the  tendency  is  to  mount  rather  than  to  drop. 

PULPWOOD. — The  pulpwood  market  is  looking  up 
somewhat.  If  next  year  is  a  busy  one  in  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry,  then  puli)wood  dealers  will  find  a  mar- 


ket for  their  present  .stocks  of  pulpwood  at  consider- 
ably enhanced  j)riees,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  so  little  is  being  cut  this  winter.  Should  a  real 
buying  movement  commence,  they  will  find  themselves 
"in  clover." 

XKWSPRIXT— The  pulpwood  for  newsprint  still 
keeps  up.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  unemployment,  newspaper  circulations  are  on  the 
increase.  This  is  due  to  the  drive  for  increased  circula- 
tions in  whch  some  Ontario  papers  are  engaging. 
There  one  finds  one  paper  giving  away  some  household 
re(piirement  as  a  sort  of  premium  to  subscribers,  while 
anothei-  promi.ses  to  donate  bicycles  to  lads  who  will 
will  get  it  subscribers.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  talk  of 
the  starting  of  additional  newspapers — one  of  them  is 
to  be  in  Toronto.  All  this  sort  of  thing  means  an  in- 
creased demand  for  newsprint.  Unless  absolutely  de- 
stitute, people  buy  newspapers,  unemployment  not 
withstanding.  In  addition,  during  the  election  cam- 
paign many  of  the  newspapers  increased  the  size  of 
their  editions.  Altogether,  the  newsprint  branch  of  the 
industrv  has  been  characterized  bv  much  activity. 

I'.OXBOARD— The  boxboard  plants  are  ninning  full. 
The. price  on  numy  lines  was  recently  jacked  up,  and, 
as  often  happens,  this  seems  to  have  had  the  effect  of 
stimulating,  rather  than  abating  the  demand. 

BOOK  PAPER. — Just  now  the  book  paper  business 
is  noticeably  good.  The  consumption  is  showing  a  de- 
cided increase,  due,  no  doulU,  to  the  fact  that  many 
commercial  firms  are  giving  orders  for  a  good  deal  of 
l)rinting  in  the  way  of  catalogues  and  other  commercial 
literature. 

WRAPPING  PAPERS.— The  demand  for  wrapping 
pajiers  continues  to  expand,  as  is  natural  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  In  its  kraft  aspect,  particularly,  the  situ- 
ation looks  favorable. 

TOILETS  AND  TISSUES.— Even  when  things  were 
looking  at  their  worst  in  the  industry  generally,  one 
found  a  very  high  degree  of  confidence  manifested  by 
the  numufacturers  of  toilets  and  tissues.  Iiuleed.  the 
head  of  one  such  concern  gave  accounts,  from  time  to 
time,  right  through  the  dullest  period,  of  operations  at 
his  mills,  to  the  writer,  which  were,  relatively  speak- 
ing, of  a  satisfactory  nature.  Today  these  concerns  are 
experiencing  a  rush  of  business,  and.  as  much  of  it  is 
of  the  "hurry  u])"  kind,  some  difficulty  in  giving  de- 
livery at  the  moment  requii-ed  is  being  encountered. 
And  not  only  is  business  good  at  present,  but  prospects 
ahead  are  indubitahlv  bright. 

RAGS  AXD  WASTE  PAPERS.— The  improvement 
ill  the  demand  for  rags  and  waste  papers  continues  to 
develop.  Xot  so  very  long  ago  the  market  was  abso- 
lutely dead.  But  now  prices  have  advanced  in  several 
lines  owing  to  scarcity  in  supply  and  the  outlook  alto- 
gether shows  marked  improvement.. 

The  Outlook  in  Montreal. 
Mcuitreal,  December  (5. — lni|uiries  in  all  sections  of 
the  ]n\\\i  and  paiier  market  indicate  that  business  is 
generally  satisfactory,  and  that,  prices  are  being 
maintained.  Trade  is  slowly  recovering,  and  there 
is  a  feeling  of  confidence  that  at  one  time  was  sadlv 
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lacking.  It  takes  a  considerable  [jcriod  to  fully  re- 
store that  feeling,  but  a  spirit  of  optimism  ii5  abroad, 
founded  on  a  belief  that  the  iiidustry  is  on  a  sure 
foundation.  In  one  or  two  sections  orders  are  none 
too  plentiful,  while  in  others  tlic  mills  are  on  full 
time,  with  good  business  in  siglit. 

PULP.  —  The  demand  for  .'bleached  sulphite  is 
fairly  good,  prices  holding  firm  in  keeping  with  the 
recent  advances  by  U.S.  mills.  (irouild  wood  is  not 
particularly  brisk,  the  jirice  being  about  $2()  at  the 
mill.  Kraft  commands  $02  at  the  mill,  with  a  moder- 
ate demand. 

NEWSPRINT.  The  recent  reduction  by  the  Cana- 
dian Export  Paper  Company  to  $75  and  the  report 
that  the  International  Paper  Company  will  go  one 
better  and  cut  tlie  price  to  $70  have  been  tlie 
prominent  features  in  this  section.  The.  report  re- 
ferred to  was  not  welcome  news,  and  was  reflected 
in  the  price  of  the  paper  stocks.  It  had  been  unex- 
pected, esfjccially  as  it  was  understood  tliat  the  In- 
ternational had  no  intention  of  entering  >ipon  a 
price-cutting  policy,  which  will  be  of  no  benefit 
either  to  American  or  Caiuiilian  mills.  The  fact  that 
tiie  'companies  have  still  large  stocks  of  pulpwood 
bought  at  high  pri(H's  is  an  argumeni  against  the 
initiation  of  such  a  policy.  It  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  if  the  re])orf  is  confirmed  Canadian 
mills  will  meet  the  competition. 

BOOK  AND  WRITING  PAPERS.— The  market  is 
good.  Orders  are  coming  in  satisfactorily,  and  the 
outlook  is  promising. 

FINE  PAPERS.— On  the  whole,  business  is  fair, 
having  been  stimulated  by  the  lower  range  of  values. 

HOARDS. — After  a  period  of  briskness,  there  is  a 
lull  in  the  orders,  due  to  the  taking  of  inventories. 
It  is  expected,  however,  that  trade  will  again  pick 
u])  bv  the  middle  of  January. 

wijAPPlNG  PAPERS.— There  is  a  good  demand 
with  a  teiuleney  for  jirices  to  stiffen  a  little. 

ROOFING  PAl^ERS.- Not  a  gr^at  deal  of  business 
is  passing,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  building  season  is 
practically  over,  and  that  the  in-incijial  |)urchasers 
from  manufacturers  are  not  inclined  to  commit  them- 
selves foi'  the  present. 

RAGS  AND  WASTE  i'.M'Ki;.  -Rags  for  paper 
making  are  in  fair  re(piest.  There  are  man.y  in- 
quiries for  waste  paper,  but  the  supply  is  limited  and 
not  equal  to  the  demand. 

TISSUES  AND  TOILETS.-Th."  trade  has  been 
vei'y   brisk,   but   is   now   quieter. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  December  3. —  (Special  Corresjiondence) 
— Reports  going  the  rounds  of  the  local  jiajjcr  trade 
are  to  the  effect  that  leading  domestic  manufacturers 
intend  to  cut  prices  on  neWsjirint  for  the  first  quarter 
of  the  new  year  to  $70  per  ton  f.o.b.  mills,  representing 
a  decline  of  $10  per  ton  or  half  a  cent  per  pound  from 
the  rate  prevailing  during  the  final  three  months  of 
this  year.  No  definite  announcements  have  been  made 
as  yet,  but  it  is  generally  accejited  as  a  foregone  con- 
clusion in  paper  circles  that  $70  will  be  the  contract 
basis  fixed  for  next  January,  February  and  March  de- 
liveries. Ever  since  a  cut  of  $;">  a  ton  to  $75  was  an- 
nounced several  weeks  ago  by  Canadian  producers,  the 
trade  here  has  been  waiting  for  domestic  manufactur- 
ers to  follow  suit,  and  indications  are  that  American 
producers    iilan    to    outdo    tlicir    rclliiw-nianufacturers 


across  the  border  by  cutting  prices  twice  as  deep  as  the 
latter.  It  is  felt  here  that  if  manufacturers  in  this 
country  fix  a  price  of  $70  per  ton  that  Canadian  pro- 
ducers will  read,just  their  prices  to  the  same  basis,  and 
that  this  figure  will  be  the  ruling  quotations  in  both 
countries  over  the  next  quarter. 

Of  course  all  attention  locally  is  directed  on  the  In- 
ternational Paper  Company— the  most  important  fac- 
tor in  the  newsprint  manufacturing  industry  of  this 
nation.  President  Philip  T.  Dodge  of  the  LP.  is  quot- 
ed in  a  re|)ort  published  yesterday  as  admitting  that 
his  company  will  in  the  course  of  the  next  few  days 
announce  a  price  of  $70  a  ton  on  newsprint  in  standard 
rolls  for  delivery  during  the  first  quarter  of  1022.  Mr. 
Dodge  stated  that  the  labor  situation  as  affecting  pro- 
duction of  news])rint  is  improving  daily  and  that  as 
recently  as  last  Wednesday  the  LP.  mills  produced  900 
tons  of  paper  of  all  kind.s,  which  is  about  50  per  cent 
of  capacity.  He  added  that  he  expected  within  the 
next  three  weeks  to  reach  capacity  production  of  l.SOO 
tons  daily,  as  additional  men  are  being  put  to  work  in 
the  mills  as  fast  as  they  can  be  obtained.  Mr.  Dodge 
declared  that  at  $70  per  ton  his  company  will  lose 
money,  but  that  it  M-as  hoped,  however,  with  increased 
production  to  more  than  make  the  loss  up. 

The  monthly  review  of  the  paper  industry  in  the 
I'nited  States  for  October  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission contains  figures  of  a  very  gratifying  character. 
Production  of  paper  in  October  exceeded  by  far  that 
of  any  month  thus  far  this  .year,  amounting  to  542,408 
net  tons  of  all  grades,  compared -with  477,926  ton.s  in 
September,  showing  a  gain  in  a  single  month  of  64,482 
net  ton.s,  and  being  no  less  than  171,984  tons  greater 
than  the  production  in  July  last  when  the  depression 
m  the  paper  market  was  greatest  and  manufacturing 
operatmns  at  the  lowest  point  of  the'  year.  These 
figures  indicate  that  whereas  paper  Tnills  "in  the  States 
operated  at  oidy  about  50  per  cent  of  capacity  in  July, 
l)aved  on  the  high  marks  of  output  reached  during  the 
boom  last  year,  manufacturing  operations  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  80  per  cent  or  better  of  capacity  in  October, 
which,  to  .say  the  lea.st,  is  a  most  encouraging  gain. 

There  is  no  (piestion  but  that  trade  activity  in  paper 
has  slowed  uj)  to  a  pronounced  extent  in  New  York. 
and,  from  all  account.s,  in  all  the  other  large  di.stribut- 
ing  and  consuming  centres  of  the  country.  Printers 
and  publishers  and  other  important  consumers  of  paper 
have  noticeably  let  up  in  their  buying  recently,  and  the 
movement  of  paper  of  virtually  every  grade" has  slow- 
ed (lown.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that 
this  is  due  to  consuming  concerns  having  experienced 
a  lull  of  activity  in  their  own  .spheres  and  also  to  their 
endeavouring  to  reduce  stocks  of  goods  .so  as  to  make 
as  favorable  a  showing  as  possible  in  their  year-end 
inventories.  As  one  representative  paper  jobber  term- 
ed it,  the  condition  of  the  market  locally  is  "sloppy". 
I>emand  lacks  that  snap  that  was  .such  a  feature  not 
long  ago,  orders  are  mostly  for  hand-to-mouth  lots  of 
paper,  and  mills  are  sharply  competing  with  each  other 
in  an  effort  to  obtain  as  much  of  the  business  as  is  to 
be  had.  Prices  are  again  fluctuating  broadly,  and 
more  often  in  a  downward  direction,  as  would  be  ex- 
pected witii  manufacturers  and  merchants  matching 
their  wits  and  quotations  in  the  battle  to  procure 
orders. 

N'ewsprint  is  probably  tlie  firmest  grade  of  paper, 
that  is.  a.s  respects  the  immediate  situation.  Some  offer- 
ings of   imported  newsprint  at  around  3.25  cents  per 
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poiuid  Oil  llie  dock  are  reported,  but  domestic  produc- 
ers are  mostly  securing  at  least  4  cents  at  mills  for  spot 
shipments  of  standard  news,  with  some  sales  recorded 
at  4.25  cents.  Print  paper  is  moving  toward  publishers 
in  a  consistent  way  and  in  good  tonnage,  and  there  are 
jio  signs  of  any  large  surplus  being  available;  in  fact, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  report  shows  that  on 
October  :?!  but  five  days'  average  supply  was  held  in 
stock  l^v  mills.  The  probabilities  are  stocks  have  been 
even  further  diminished  siiu-e  then. 

liook  jtapers  dis]>lay  an  easy  price  tone  and  some 
mills  are  cutting  (piotations  1o  get  business.  There  are 
reports  of  some  sales  of  machine  finished  book  at  less 
than  6  cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  while  coated 
book  paper  is  said  to  be  selling  in  some  instances  down 
to  8  cents.  Tissues  are  fairly  steady  in  price  but  are 
in  less  demand,  while  wrajjpings  are  sought  in  smaller 
volume..  Fine  papers  are  holding  up  in  pi-ice  and  there 
is  a  proportionately  good  demand  for  bonds  and  ledg- 
ers. Boards  are  quiet  and  weak.  Plain  chip  has  sold 
in  New  York  this  week  at  ii;28  a  ton  delivered  sidewalk, 
and  news  board  at  .^30,  denoting  declines  of  fully  .$10 
per  ton  from  recently  prevailing  price  levels. 

(iHOKNl)  WOOD.— Mechanical  wood  pulj)  rules 
moderately  steady  in  price  and  demand  is  sufficient  to 
absorb  the  great  bulk  of  supply  offered  though  con- 
sumers do  not  seem  as  anxious  for  pulp  as  recently. 
Around  $32  a  ton  f.o.b.  grinding  plants  is  the  average 
of  quotations  iiamed  by  domestic  producers  in  Ujjper 
New  York  Htate  and  New  P^ngland,  and  importers  of 
Scandinavian  and  German  ground  wood  are  getting 
from  $31  to  .$33  a  ton  ex  dock  New  York  for  their  pulp, 
making  pri(;es  delivered  at  consuming  points  figure 
out  in  the  near  vicinity  of  $39  to  .$40.  Canadian  pro- 
ducers are  reported  quoting  at  the  same  delivered 
basis,  with  the  result  that  they  are  in  frequent  cases 
realizing  no  better  than  $28  to  $29  per  ton  net  at  ship- 
ping |)oints,  owing  to  the  larger  freights  they  have  to 
pay. 

CllKJMlCAL  PULP. — Prices  on  domestic  bleached 
sulphite  are  now  at  a  basis  of  5  to  5.25  cents  per  pound 
f.o.b.  pulp  mills,  the  higher  figure  being  quoted  on  ex- 
tra strong  bleached  and  the  lower  on  the  regular  No. 
1  grade  by  leading  producers.  The  rise  in  domestic 
pulp  has  occasioned  higher  prices  on  imported  bleach- 
ed sulphite,  for  vs'hich  importers  are  now  asking  4.50 
cents  ex  dock  on  strictly  No.  1  gi-ades  and  around  4 
cents  on  secondary  qualities.  Easy  bleaching  sulphite 
also  is  trending  upward  and  most  quotations  at  present 
range  between  3.25  apd  3.50  cents  a  pound  on  both 
domestic  and  foreign  easy  bleach.  Kraft  pulp  holds 
steady  at  2.75  to  3  cents  on  No.  1  domestic,  and  at  an 
average  of  2.75  cents  for  Scandinavian  Kraft. 

The  chemical  pulp  market  is  quiet  in  comparison 
with  the  conditions  obtaining  a  «hort  while  ago.  Paper 
manufacturers  are  buying  in  limited  amounts,  yet  they 
are  readily  absorbing  any  lots  of  pulp  offereil  at  what 
can  be  construed  at  price  concessions.  Sentiment  in 
the  trade  is  that  consumers  are  holding  back  in  l)uying 
until  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  when  it  is  expected 
the  market  will  open  up  with  a  rush. 

ItAGS. — Business  in  papcrmaking  rags  is  of  little 
consequence.  Demand  from  eonsuming  quarters  is  at 
best  light,  and  the  limited  l)uying  being  engaged  in  by 
mills  is  scarcely  sufficient  to  sustain  values,  with  the 
result  ])ric(>s  are  gradually  sliding  off. 

PAl'KH  STOCK.— Although  demand  for  old  paper 
has  failed    to    expand,    piices    on    most    grades  have 


steadied,  largely  because  values  have  sunk  to  levels 
where  there  is  little  room  for  further  decline.  The 
market  is  in  that  condition  where  mills-  are  procuring 
such  tonnage  of  goods  as  they  want  at  practically  their 
own  bidding  prices. 

OLD  ROl'E  A.\D  BAGGING.— Demand  for  old  mau- 
ila  ro|)e  liokis  up  fairly  well  and  quotations  are  main- 
tained at  i)elween  4.75  and  5  cents  per  pound  at  deal- 
ers' shiping  points  for  rope  in  No.  1  condition  of  both 
domestic  and  foreign  origin.  Old  bagging  is  in  a  life- 
less market  state  and  quotations  are  uncertain  at  about 
90  cents  per  hundred  ])onnds  for  No.  1  scrap  bagging, 
and  1.10  cents  a  pound  for  No.  1  old  gunny  bagging. 
Mixed  strings  are  selling  in  some  directions  in  limited 
amounts  at  a|>proximately  90  cents  per  humlred  New 
York. 


OEITERAIi    CHEMICAZiS. 

Current    Wholesale    Prices    in   New   York   Market,  week   of 
30   November,    1921. 

Carlot.s    Less  Carlots 

.\CID,    Acetic,    .'•.6    per    cent     ..     ..    100  lbs.      6.00-G.25  6.50-7.00 

■•      Glacial.    <)9%    p.  c.    carboys      100  lbs.   10.00-10.50  10.75-11.00 

"      Hvclrochloric 100  lbs.      1.25-1.50  1.60-1.75 

"      Sulphuric.     66     deg.,     drums     .  .      ton   21.00-22.00  22.50-23.00 

"      Sulphuric.    66    deg.,    drums    .  .     .  .    ton   21.00-22.00  22.50-23.00 

ALCOHOL.    Ethyl gal.  4.65-5.00 

"     Methyl    (see    Methanol) 

"      Denatured.    ISS    proof gal.  .37-.38 

ALUMINIUM     Sulphate,     commercial      lb.   .01%-.02  .02^4-.02l^ 

"      Sulphate,    iron    free lb.  .02%-.03  .O3>4-.03\,4 

AMMONIUM   Chloride,   granular,    (white 

salammoniac) lb.        .07-.07>4  .07'/4-.07?i 

"      Chloride,    granular,     (grey 

salammoniac) lb.        .07-.07%  .07%-.079i 

BARIUM    Sulphate,  (prec.)  (blanc  fixe)    lb.        .04-.04%  .04>4-.05 
CALCIUM    Hypochlorite    (Bleaching 

Powder) 100  lbs.      2.25-2.30  2.35-3.00 

CHLORINE,    gas,    liquid,    cylinders, 

(100     lbs)       lb.        .0S-.09  .09>A-.10 

<M>YCERINE,     C.  P.,     drums    extra     ..    lb.  .H'i-.IT, 

LEAD    Nitrate lb.  .15-.20 

LITHARGE      lb.        .O.S-.08>4  .08%-.09 

METHANOL,    95    per    cent gal.  .66-.6S 

POTASSIUM,     Bichromate lb.        .11-.11%  .1H4-.12 

•      Hydroxide,      (Caustic     Potash)      .    lb.   .05?i-.06  .06i4-.0S 

■      Prus.siate,     yellow lb.        .21-.21Vi  .21>^-.22 

SALT    CAKE    (bulk) ton  20.00-22.00 

SODA  ASH,  Light 100  lbs.      2.00-2.10  2.15-2.50 

Dense 100  lbs     2.35-2.40  2.45-2.70 

SODIUM    Borate,    (borax) lb.   .05V4-.06  .06V4-.07 

"      Carbonate    (.sal    soda)     ..     ..    100  Ib.s.      l.SO-1.90  2.00-2.20 

"      Hydroxide      (caustic     soda)     100  lbs.      4.00-4.10  4tl5-4.5i. 

■'      Prussiate,    yellow lb.   .14V'-.14  •'^4  .15-.15% 

SULPHUR.    Crude ton    ls.0o-2n.00 

Dioxide,    liquid    cylinders    extra      lb.        .Os-.(isV4  .09-. 10 

Buying  power  in  the  New  York  market  was  inter- 
rupted by  holiday  period  (American  Thanksgiving). 
One  prominent  item  was  the  position  of  caustic  soda 
in  foreign  markets — large  tonnage  sales  were  recorded 
— the  bulk  being  shipped  to  Europe  and  South  America. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  big  shot  for  expansion  depends 
upon  the  result  of  the  disarmament  conference. 


WHY  DON'T  YOU  GO   TO  CHURCH? 

Y^ou  are  too  tired  to  go  to  church!  What  non- 
sense. There  isn't  a  jilace  on  this  continent  so  restful 
as  the  church.  You  are  going  to  lie  around  the 
house  all  day;  loll  in  a  rocking  chair;  go  to  sleep 
over  a  l)ook.  That  isn't  resting,  that's  loafing.  Tell 
your.self,  honestly,  did  .vou  ever  in  your  life  see  a 
loafer  who  looked  rested?  Did  ,vou  ever  see  a  loafer 
who  didn't  look  tired  all  the  time.'  The  people  who 
try  to  rest  are  always  tired.  Resting  is  the  hardest 
work  in  the  world  when  you  make  work  of  it.  Two 
hours  in  church,  two  hours  in  the  quiet ;  the  music, 
the  sermon,  the  reading,  the  uplift  which  comes  from 
the  new  channels  into  which  .vour  mind  is  led,  will 
rest  you  more  phy.sically,  morally,  intellectually, 
than  all  the  day  spent  in  trying  to  rest.  Why  don't 
von  go  to  church? — Bob  Burdette. 
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New  York,  December  1st,  1921. 

Removal  Notice. 

We  desire  to  annouce  the  removal  of  our 
office  to  more  spacious  quarters  on  the  seven- 
teenth floor  of  the  Vanderbilt  Concourse  Build- 
ing, 52  Vanderbilt  Avenue  (opposite  Grand 
Central  Station  at  45th  Street),  where  we  will 
be  pleased  to  welcome  you  at  your  convenience. 

Lagerloef  Tradin;^  Company,  Inc. 

Telephone    14246 
Murray  Hinj4247 
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THE     SAFETY     HABIT. 

Safety  should  lie  ;i  lialiit.  A  thing  done  the  first 
time  is  hard  to  do.  'i  lie  i.ext  unie  jt  is  easier,  until 
in  a  short  time  it  is  uone  without  the  slightest 
thought— purely   mechanieally. 

It  is  the  same  with  safety.  If  safe  methods  are 
adopted  in  every  action  around  ihe  niaehine.s,  and  in 
eveiy  bit  of  work  done,  it  is  a  little  .strange  at  first, 
hut  piesently  a  man  gets  the  safely  mind  and  lie 
does  things  the  safe  way  in  a  purely  mechanical 
manner. 

C'liristinas  will  soon  lie  here.  What  is  your 
present  going  to  be  to  your  wife  and  kiddies?  Is  it 
going  to  be  a  full  pay  envelope  with  nothing  off  for 
accident  due  to  carele.ssness,  or  is  it  going  to  be  a 
slim  envelope  and  a  maimed  body? 

The  National  Safety  News  tells  of  a  foreman,  Mike 
McDonald,  six  feet  two,  who  says  what  he  means, 
and  stands  by  it.  When  Mike  first  heard  Safety 
talk  he  characterized  it  as  a  lot  of  hot  air.  Then 
one  day  one  of  Mike's  best  men,  working  on  a  line 
.shift,  was  caught  on  a  .set  screw  and  whipped  to 
death.  .Mike  had  to  break  the  news  to  the  wife  and 
cliiklren. 

The  morning  after  the  funeral  Mike  ealletl  all  his 
men  together.  "We  have  lost  one  of  our  best  men 
and  a  widow  and  five  children  have  been  left.  1 
was  to  blame.  It  was  up  to  me  to  remove  that  set 
screw.  Beginning  thi.s  morning,  we  are  going  to 
make  this  department  safe.  I  will  go  the  limit  to 
keep  you  men  from  being  injured,  if  you  will  go  with 
me,  and  I  want  every  man  to  consider  himself  a  com- 
mittee of  one  and  report  to  me  anything  which  may 
cause  an  accident." 

Inside  six  months  every  machine  in  a  dangerous 
condition  in  Mike's  department  was  guanted.  He 
made  a  record  of  two  hundred  days  without  an  acci- 
dent, and  reduced  the  lost  time  due  to  accidents  by 
72  per  cent.  When  asked  how  he  did  it,  his  reply 
was,  "The  way  to  do  safety  work  is  to  go  at  it  with 
two  hands  and  a  heart  and  get  your  men  witli  you." 
— Broke  Hustler. 


The  Quebec  Government  has  agreed  to  a  grant  of 
half  the  cost  of  a  new  bridge  over  the  St.  Francis  River, 
East  Angus,  to  be  paid  in  five  instalmeu'lis.  The  interest 
on  the  instalments  i.s  to  be  paid  in  advance.  The  Bromjv 
ton  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  whose  plant  adjoins  tjie 
bridge,  will  pay  one-third  of  this  amount. 


VAPOR  ACCUMULATOR. 

An  invention  which  sliould  he  of  great  interest  to 
the  chemical  pulp  industry  a.s  well  a.s  to  other  indus- 
tries working  with  varying  steam  demands,  breweries, 
sugar  refineries,  etc.,  is  the  Vapor  Aceumulator,  patent- 
ed in  some  thirty  different  countries,  among  which 
are  Canada  and  the  I'.S.A. 

The  principle  of  the  invention  is  to  equalize  the  vary- 
ing requirements  for  steam  in  an  industrial  plant  by 
storing  the  heat  in  water  when  excess  steam  is  being 
produced,  and  giving  off  this  .steam  when  it  is  needed, 
thus  practically  making  the  boiler  jjlant  independent 
of  the  variations  in  the  steam  consumption. 

As.  undei-  these  conditions,  the  firing  can  be  carried 
on  evenly,  and  without  either  forcing  or  holding  back, 
and  as  the  load,  eonsefpiently,  can  be  kept  compara- 
tively constant,  the  fuel  can  be  utilized  verv'  effectively. 

The  Jirown  Corporation,  La  Tuque,  Que.,  have  had 
an  installation  of  a  X'apor  Accumulator  in  operation 
in  connection  with  their  sulphat(>  ])ulp  mill,  for  some 
six  to  eight  months. 

The  Vapor  Accuiniilator  consists  principally  of  a 
large  tank  containing  water,  in  which  the  excess  .steam 
prodiieed  in  the  boiler  house  during  times  of  light 
Mteam  demand  is  stored,  wliile  the  tank  gives  off  the 
steam  thtis  stored,  when  it  is  needed. 

The  installation  is  said  to  be  working  very  satisfac- 
torilv,  effecting  a  consideral)le  saving  in  fuel. 


TRADE  PROSPECTS  WITH  MEXICO. 

Canada 's  influence  in  Jlexico  has  for  years  taken 
the  form  of  branch  banks  and  the  financing  and  man- 
agement of  many  industrial  and  public  utility  plants. 

Major  Chisholm,  former  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner, stated  recently  that  Mexico  is  now  headinir 
quickly  back  to  her  former  state  of  prosperity  and  pre- 
sents an  exceedingly  attractive  market  for  Canadian 
products. 

Mexico  should  be  added  to  the  list  of  foreign  mar- 
ke'ts  made  available  through  the  operation  of  the  Can- 
adian Merchant  Marine.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Can- 
adian National  Railways  Jlanagement  has  sent  a 
special  representative  to  make  an  investigation  of  traf- 
fic conditions  there  in  respect  to  services  on  both  the 
east  and  west  coast.  Canadians  are  well  regarded  in 
Mexico,  and  it  only  needs  the  practice  of  salesmanship 
and  proper  shipping  facilities  to  establish  very  exten- 
sive and  profitable  trade  in  natural  and  manufactured 
|)ro(liicts  of  the  two  countries. 


Ivife  is  too  short  to  remember  tmpleasant  things. 
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EDITORIAL 
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A   NOBLE   LIFE. 


The  name  nl'  Sir  Arthur  Pearsou  and  the  noble  life 
that  he  has  so  efficiently  and  unstintingly  poured  out 
in  the  cause  of  those  afflicted  with  blindness,  is  known 
thj-o'ughout  the  civilized  world.  Sir  Arthur  had  al- 
I'eady  made  an  enviable  record  as  a  successful  publisher 
and  was  in  the  midst  of  an  unusually  active  business 
career  when  in  middle  life  he  became  aware  that  he 
was  doomed  to  total  blindness.  With  the  courage  and 
cheerfulness  quite  in  keeping  with  other  qualities  of 
his  great  chai-aeter,  he  began  to  apply  himself  to  the 
master\-  of  the  Eraille  text  so  that  he  might  devote  his 
unusual  abilities  to  the  aleviation  of  the  disadvantages 
and  the  discouragement  of  others 
likewise  afflicted  .When  the  dark 
days  came,  8ir  Arthur  was  pre- 
])ared  financially,  mentally  and 
spiritually  to  begin  the  woi-k 
whicli  lias  really  been  his  great- 
est contribution  to  his  time  and 
a  contribution  we  may  say,  that 
could  hardly  be  surpassed  by 
any  human  effort. 

With  his  great  organizing 
ability,  his  kindly  dis|)osition, 
and  his  undaunted  courage.  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson  has  accomplish- 
ed a  work  which  is  of  the  great- 
est possible  benefit  to  his  fellow 
sufferers.  Sir  Arthur's  idea  was 
not  to  endow  retreats  where 
blind  people  could  sit  in  idle- 
ness and  comparative   comfort, 

shut  out  from  the  world,  simply  to  await  their  end;  he 
had  a  nobler  conception,  and  thousands  will  thank  him 
for  the  success  which  has  met  his  efforts  to  ostablisli, 
or  to  assist  in  organizing,  schools  where  the  blind  could 
not  only  learn  to  read  but  where  they  could  learn  to 
perform  many  manual  duties  aiul  thus  make  themsel- 
ves not  only  self-sui)i)orting,  but  actually  agents  con- 
tributing to  the  welfare  of  their  fellow  men.  There  are 
many  in  Canada  who  are  indebted  to  Sir  Arthur  for 
much  of  the  measure  of  cheerfulness  and  hope  and  eon- 
tent  which  is  now  theirs.  There  are  many  throughout 
the  world  who  are  now  feeling  the  i)augs  of  grief  and 
loss  in  the  death  of  this  real  nobleman  who  through  an 
unusual  accident,  is  now  no  longer  able  to  guide  and 
council  those  who  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  sightless. 


THE    AUtiTRALIAN  TARIFF. 

On  another  page  of  this  issue  is  an  interview  which 
deals  with  the  situation  in  Australia,  particularly  as 
legards  the  tariff.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  tariff 
imposed  by  the  Australian  Government  is  so  drawn  that 
Caiuidian  mills  are  given  a  distinct  advantage  over 
Scandinavian  and  Japanese  producers,  although  Brit- 
ish mills  have  the  benefit  of  perhaps  undue  preference.  It 
is  a  'bit  unfortunate  that  unavoidable  occurrances  of 
the  war  period  should  be  revived  in  connection  with 
this  measure  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  Aus- 
tralian Government  liave  attempted  to  be  as  generous 
in  the  mattei-  as  they  felt  they  could  afford.  We  be- 
lieve it  is  about  time  for  our  in- 
dustry to  consider  competition 
in  foreign  markets  purely  on 
the  basis  of  efficient  economical 
ju-oduction  with  due  considera-' 
tion  for  the  protection  of  our 
natural  resources  and  to  de- 
pend less  on  preferential  tar- 
iffs, no  matter  how  acceptable 
such  considerations  are.  We 
consider  it  largely  a  matter  of 
self-protection  for  the  various 
parts  of  the  Empire  to  inaugur- 
ate graihiated  tariffs  with  res- 
pect to  imports  from  other  parts 
of  the  Empire  as  compared  with 
other  countries.  There  is  un- 
doubtedly a  certain  satisfaction 

, in    doing    business    with    ones 

friends  and  relatives  and  with 
one  s  brothers-in-arms.  While  it  may  have  been  pos- 
sible, and  may  yet  be  both  ,,ossible  and  desirable  to 
agitate  for  a  greater  preference  for  Canada's  newsprint 
Ml  the  Australian  market,  it  would  seem  that  that  is  a 
matter  largely  for  the  AustraUans  themselves  to  argue 
m  order  that  their  supplies  may  be  cheaper  rather 
than  that  additional  profit  may  accrue  to  someone  else 

The  ob.ieet  of  their  tariff  is  to  provide  revenue, 
cially  in  this  case,  wliere  there     is  no  paper 
needing  i^rotection. 

If  Canadian  mills  cannot  make  paper  more  cheaply  than 
their  British  competitors  and  within  $15  a  ton  of  the 
production  cost  to  the  Scandinavians  and  Japanese 
there  is  qnite  evidently  something  wrong  with  our  me- 
thods of  nun.nfacturing  and  distributing  newsprint  Our 
rhief  obstacle  is  the  blind  manner  in  which  our  mills 
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have  deliberately  increased  the  cost  of  their  wood  by 
careless  logging  methods. 


MAKING  USE  OF  THE  TEXTBOOKS. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  bits  of  information 
reaching  us  for  sometime,  is  the  following  quotation 
from  a  letter  received  l)y  the  Secretary  of  the  Joint 
International  Committee  on  Education  which  has  char- 
ge of  the  preparation  of  the  Text  Books.  It  comes  from 
Mr.  A.  D.  Wood  of  the  Chaiiqiion  P^ibre  Company,  Can- 
ton, North  Carolina.  Some  months  ago  a  reference  was 
made  to  the  proposed  plan  of  co-operation  between  the 
Champion  Fibre  Company,  the  town  of  Canton,  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  and  the  Federal  Board  for  Vo- 
cational Education.  Since  then,  as  will  be  seen,  a  num- 
l)er  of  classes  liave  been  successfully  started,  at  least 
one  of  which  is  in  charge  of  a  representative  of  the 
Federal  Board.  This  class,  in  Foreman  Training,  covers 
a  subject  which  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  successful 
operation  of  any  industrial  plant  and  aims  to  educate 
the  foreman  and  instruct  him  in  his  duties  as  an  ad- 
ministrator. It  will  be  seen  that  such  instruction  is  not, 
within  the  scope  of  the  text  books,  the  aim  of  which  is 
to  assist  in  the  education  of  men  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Industry  along  the  line  of  manufacturing  operations.  It 
is  very  encouraging  indeed  to  have  such  a  good  report 
of  the  woi'k  which  is  being  done  at  Canton  and  we  are 
sure  that  i-eaders  of  the  Pulj)  and  Paper  Magazine  will 
look  forward  with  interest  for  the  more  extensive  ex- 
planation of  the  work  which  Mr.  Wood  has  now  in  pre- 
paration. 

"Relative  to  the  foreman  training  course,  of  wliich 
you  wrote  me  on  October  lOtli,  I  know  you  will  be 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  class  was  started  on  the  7tli  of 
November,  as  scheduled,  with  an  enrollment  of  fifteen 
foremen,  under  Mr.  Cusliman  of  the  Federal  Board,  and 
that  at  this  time  we  find  that  tliere  is  great  enthusiasm 
among  the  members  of  the  class.  I  might  go  a  step  fur- 
ther and  state  that  everybody  is  enthusiastic  about  the 
work  which  is  being  done. 

You  wrote  me  concerning  the  making  of  ;i  report  of 
tlie  proceedings  and  am  glad  to  report  that  tlirough  the 
co-o|icration  of  Mr.  Cuslnnan  (he  may  tell  you  that  a 
part  is  due  to  the  fact  tliat  we  are  all  co-operating  M'ith 
liiiu")  T  Iiojic  to  be  able  to  send  within  a  week  or  ten  days 
a  mimeograph  report  of  the  proceedings  of  each  session, 
together  with  graphic  charts  made  by  the  men  them- 
selves during  the  sessions,  and  a  summary  of  the  work. 

The  class  meets  each  day  at  9.00  a.m.  at  the  Champion 
"Y"  in  one  of  the  classrooms  and  the  session  lasts  until 
12.00  p.m.  Mr.  Cushman  meets  with  the  superinten- 
dents at  1.00  p.m.  and  is  with  us  until  2.00  p.m.  during 
which  time  he  gives  us  a  review  of  the  work  which  is 
lieing  carried  on  at  tlie  Foremen's  Class.  He  then  goes 
into  a  session  with  tlie  foremen  which  lasts  until  5.00 
p.m. 

It  is  a  strange  tiling  that  these  men,  foremen  accus- 
tomed to  active  work  in  the  mill,  ai-e  leaving  their  dailv 


session  of  six  hours  and  many  of  them  are  going  home 
iind  tyjiing  and  making  charts  of  the  day's  lessons.  At 
five  in  the  afternoon  they  seem  to  be  full  of  i»ep  and 
eager  to  go  on.  This  class  is  the  only  one  which  is  being 
carried  on  on  "Company  Time." 

We  had  a  picture  of  the  class  yesterday  and  if  the 
proofs  are  o.  k.  will  send  you  one.  I  am  also  planning 
to  have  photos  taken  of  the  other  thirteen  classes  which 
meet  at  the  "Y"  in  the  evenings.  Among  these  we 
have  two  classes  in  Pulp  Making  and  two  in  Paper  Mak- 
ing, using  T.A.P.P.I.  textbooks.  It  may  interest  you 
to  learn  that  instead  of  confining  ourselves  to  the  use  of 
the  textbooks,  which  to  the  beginner  is  simply  a  course 
in  arithmetic,  that  we  divide  the  session  into  two  three 
quarter  hour  periods,  devoting  half  the  time  to  the 
study  of  the  books  and  the  other  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  to  a  lecture  and  discussion  on  some  phase  of  mill 
work.  So  far  this  term  I  have  managed  to  keep  my  class 
interested  in  this  way  and  I  think  the  other  teachers 
find  that  this  is  the  best  way  to  hold  the  interest  of  the 
impil. 

Ever  since  you  and  the  other  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee invited  me  to  join  you  I  have  been  puzzling  my 
mind,  wondering  how  I  could  be  of  real  service,  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  me  to  liave  this  opportunity  of  report- 
ing on  tile  progress  of  this  work.  Any  suggest  inn  you 
mav  make  will  be  gratefulh-  received." 


SAW    WOOD. 

The  (lid  injunction  to  "say  nothing,  hut  saw  wood',". 
is  a  good  motto.  It  applies  as  a  distinct  coin|)linient  to 
the  Forestry  Departments  of  New  Brunswick  and  Ont- 
ario. These  governments  have  wisely  decided  to  help 
the  unemplojTuent  situation  by  providing  work  in  the 
woods  on  Crown  lands,  cutting  pulji-wood  and  lumber. 
This  plan  has  the  great  advantage  of  putting  charity  on 
a  "return  value"  basis  and  really  investing  money  in 
labor  wdiich  will  convert  a  dead  resource  into  a  live 
asset,  even  though  a  good  demand  for  it  is  not  likely  to 
develope  for  a  year.  Wood  so  cut  should  not  be  dump- 
ed on  the  market,  however. 


"VISIT  TO  CRABTREE  MILLS. 

The  editor  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Archibald  of  the  Harland  Engineering 
Co.  visited  Crabtree  Mills  last  Friday.  IMr.  Kay  Crab- 
tree  escorted  them  thi-ough  the  mill  and  described  the 
birge  amount  of  new  construction  which  has  recently 
been  completed,  making  this  plant  of  the  Howard  Smith 
Paper  ]\lills  n  most  efficient  unit.  An  excellent  grade 
of  sulphite  bonds  and  litho  paper  is  produced.  The 
TIarland  sectional  paper  machine  drive  was  seen  in  op- 
eration, giving  comjilete  satisfaction.  It  was  taking 
less  tluni  fiO  IT. P.  to  run  the  HO"  niacliine.  Provision  has 
been  made  for  the  installation  of  a  groundwood  mill  in 
the  future. 


"The  weight  of  a  cloud  a  mile  liigh  and  two  miles  in 
diameter  has  been  es+imated  at  200.000  tons."  No  won- 
der the  clouds  that  recently  hung  over  business  caused 
a  depression. 
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The  Manufacture  oi  Pulp  by  Means  of  Chlorine 

UMBERTO  POMILIO. 

(Translated  from  CHIMIE  ET  INDUSTRIE,  6,  267- 
275,  September,  1921,  by  A.  Papineau  Couture). 


The  process  of  extracting  cellulose  from  plant  ma- 
terials by  means  of  chlorine  on  a  laboratory  scale  has 
been  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
■  Cellulose  is  found  in  very  considerable  quantities 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  it  is  the  main  constituent 
of  plants.  It  occurs  along  with  other  organic  bodies 
of  different  constitution,  namely,  vaseulose  or  ligno- 
cellulose,  pectose  or  pecto-cellulose,  and  ciitose. 

Cellulose  is  relatively  inert  chemically.  It  resists 
fairly  well  the  action  of  various  chemicals;  it  does 
not  give  addition  products  with  the  halogens,  it  re- 
sists to  a  certain  extent  the  action  of  alkalis  and  of 
acids,  and  also  the  hydrolyzing  effects  of  oxidizing 
agents. 

On  the  other  hand  vaseulose,  pectose,  and  cutose 
are  attacked  by  a  certain  number  of  reagents  which 
have  little  or  no  action  on  cellulose. 

Three  methods  have  been  proposed  for  the  extraction 
of  cellulose  from  plant  materials: 

(1)  Treatment  with  caustic  soda; 

(2)  Treatment   with   bisulphites; 

(3)  Treatment  witli  an  oxidizing  agent  and  then 
with  alkali. 

Prom  a  purely  theoretical  point  of  view  the  last  of 
these  is  the  best.     Cross  and  Bevan  in  their  Text  Book 
of  Paper  Making-  (1920,  p.4)    give  the  following  me- 
thod for  the  separation  and  determination  of  cellulose : 
"(a)  The  fibrous  raw  material  is  boiled  with  a 
dilute  solution  of  sodium  hydroxide  (l-2p.c.  NaOH), 
and,  after  thorough  washing,  is     (b)  exposed  in  the 
moist  state  to  an  atmosphere  of  chlorine  gas; 

(c)  It  is  again  treated  with  boiling  alkaline  so- 
lution. 

By  such  treatment  of  the  majority  of  vegetable 
tissues,  the  "non-cellulose"  constituents  are  re- 
moved, and  a  residue  of  cellulose  obtained.  A  slight 
treatment  with  a  bleaching  agent,  to  remove  re- 
sidues of  colored  impurities,  and  a  final  washing 
with  alcohol  and  ether,  complete  the  purification, 
and  the  cellulose  is  obtained  as  a  mass  of  ultimate 
fibers  of  pure  white  color,  more  or  less  translu- 
cent," 

With  respect  to  ligno  cellulose,  which  is  the  most 
important  of  the  substances  whieli  the  pulp  manufac- 
turer must  get  rid  of,  the  same  authors  say  (pages 
61,  62,  63)  : 

"Liguo-cellulose  is  differentiated  from  the  cellu- 
loses by  the  following  characteristic  reactions 

"But  the  most  characteristic  of  its  reactions  is  that 
of  direct  combination  with  the  halogen  elements,  and 
notably  chlorine.  The  eombination  is  attended  with 
change  of  color  to  briglit  yellow ;  the  yellow  quinone 
chloride  is  dissolved  by  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphite, 
with  development  of  a  magenta  red  coloration, 

"While  serving  thus  as  a  qualitative  reaction  for 
the  identification  of  the  ligno-eellulose,  it  is  also  one 
which  takes  place  in  definitely  quantitative  propor- 
tions  

"From  its  critical  importance,  the  process  of  ehlor- 
ination   of  the  jute  ligno-cellulose  will   be   described 


in  detail.  The  fiber  is  prepared  by  a  preliminary 
treatment  with  a  boiling  solution  of  sodium  hydrate 
(1  p.c,  NaOII),  From  this  it  is  well  washed  and 
squeezed  to  retain  not  more  than  its  own  weight  of 
water.  In  this  condition  it  is  exposed  for  one  hour 
to  an  atmosphere  of  washed  chlorine  gas.  The  fully 
chlorinated  fiber  is  Washed  to  remove  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  formed  in  the  reaction,  and  transferred 
to  a  .solution  of  the  sulphite  1-2  p.c.  sodium  sulphite) 
in  which  it  is  boiled.  To  complete  the  isolation  of  the 
cellulose,  the  solution  is  made  alkaline  ^rith  sodium 
hydrate  (0.2  p.c.  NaOH),  after  which  the  boiling  is 
continued  2-3  minutes.  The  fibrous  mass  is  thrown  on 
a  cloth  filter  and  washed  thoroughly.  This  residue  is 
the  most  pure  cellulose;  and  the  entire  elimination  of 
the  non-cellulose  components  of  the  original  fiber  is 
shown  by  failure  to  react  with  the  various  reagents 
previously  cited. 

"Tlie  following  are  important  quantitative  data.  The 
yellow  chlorinated  derivative  has  the  empirical  for- 
mula CisHigCliOg;  to  form  this  derivative  the  fiber 
substance  (purified  and  prepared- by  the  boiling  with 
alkali)  takes  up  8%  of  its  weight  in  combination;  at 
the  same  time  an  equal  amount  goes  to  form  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  proportion  of  cellulose  yielded  is 
approximately  73-807«,  according  to  the  quality  (and 
purity)  of  the  fiber.  This  cellulose  is  a  mixture  of  two 
celluloses  —  alpha-cellulose,  resembling  the  normal 
cotton  cellulose,  and  beta-cellulose,  a  furfural-yielding 


fig.   1 — Plant  of     the     Elettrocliiraica    PomiUo,     Naples,     for 
Manufacture  of  Caustic  Soda.   Chlorine,   and  Pulp. 

1.  Electric    Power   Station. 

2.  Electrolytic   Cell    Room. 

3.  Salt   Storage. 

4.  Electric   Evaporator  and   Caustic   Fusion   Pot. 

5.  Chlorine  Liquifying  Plant. 

6.  Javelle    Water    (Sodium    Hypochlorite    Solution). 

7.  Hydrogen   Compressor. 

S.   Synthetic  Hydrochloric  Acid. 
9.   Bleaching   Powder. 

10.  Cellulose. 

11.  Boilers. 

12.  Storage   for  Hemp  Stalks, 
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cellulose — and  much  less  resistant  to  hydrolytic  treat- 
ments, both  acid  and  alkaline.  In  other  processes  of 
attacking  the  fiber  for  the  isolation  of  cellulose,  this 
latter  is  hydrolyzed  and  dissolved  and  the  yield  falls 
to  62-66%." 

On  page  71  of  the  above  mentioned  treatise;  the 
authors  insist  on  the  fact  that  the  chlorination  method 
is  the  most  suitable  and  the  nio.st  perfect  for  the  separ- 
ation of  cellulose  in  the  laboratory.  They  also  make 
mention  of  two  other  methods,  one  of  them  being  based 
on  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid  at  60"  to  80"C.  But 
they  add  that  these  methods  are  not  used  industrially. 

The  main  reason  is  the  excessive  cost  of  these  re- 
agents. But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  authors 
are  English.  In  England  there  is  no  great  produc- 
tion of  electrolytic  chlorine,  and  hence  the  manufac- 
turers are  not  "faced  with  the  problem  of  disposing 
of  the  chlorine  produced  in  the  preparation  of  elec- 
trolytic soda.  A  large  proportion  of  their  caustic 
soda  is  produced  from  sodium  carbonate  by  the  old 
Leblanc  process,  and  chlorine  is  mostly  produced 
chemically  from  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  evident  that 
under  such  conditions  the  high  cost  of  chlorine  must 
be  taken  into  account  when  it  is  to  be  used  for  such 
purposes  as  the  separation  of  cellulose;  for  this  nec- 
essitates the  use  of  liquid  chlorine  in  drums  or  cylin- 
ders, which  is  more  expensive  than  moist  chlorine  gas. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  opinion  of  the  authors  with 
respect  to  processes  based  on  the  action  of  such  oxidiz- 
ing agents  as  nitrie  acid  is  entirely  warranted. 

As  far  as  cutose  is  concerned,  the  authors  consider 
that  the  chlorination  method  is  the  only  one  which 
can  effect  a  complete  separation  of  the  cellulose  of 
flax.  They  show  that  the  euticular  tissues  of  flax  con- 
tain a  considerable  amoimt  of  amino  compounds  which 
react  readily  with  chlorine,  yielding  characteristic 
chloro-amino-derivatives.  The  chlorination  method  is 
therefore  the  standard  laboratoi*;^^  method  for  the  ac- 
curate determination  of  the  cellulose  content  of  plant 
materials.  It  is  the  most  perfect  and  it  gives  the  maxi- 
mum yield,  provided  it  is  properly  carried  out. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  apply  this 
method  to  comniercial  operations.  Cross  and  Bevan 
themselves  describe  a  process  for  preparing  straw  pulp 
by  means  of  chlorine  gas.  They  state  the  yield  is  ap- 
preciably higher  than  by  the  soda  process,  and  they 
admit  that  the  chlorine  cellulose  is  piirer  than  soda 
cellulose.  But  the  chlorine  used  was  prepared  by  the 
oxidation  of  hydrochloric  acid  by  means  of  manganese 
dioxide,  which  rendered  the  process  too  costly. 

Owing  to  the  high  quality  of  the  chlorine  cellulose, 
and  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  process  would  probably 
give  theoretical  yields,  a  large  number  of  technicians 
attempted  the  application  of  this  pi'ocess  to  large  scale 
operations.  Kellner  patented  the  use  of  electrolytic 
chlorine  for  the  preparation  of  pure  cellulose ;  but  his 
process  consisted  in  the  preparation  of  cellulose  by 
means  of  an  alkaline  hypochlorite  produced  in  situ 
rather  than  by  means  of  chlorine  gas.  William  Mather 
also  devised  and  proposed  an  apparatus  for  the  manu- 
facture of  chlorine  cellulose.  In  different  countries 
various  solutions  of  the  problem  have  been  suggested; 
but,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  when  they  were  tried  out 
commercially  they  were  either  incomplete  or  too  com- 
plicated to  be  practical. 

In  Italy  Beniamino  Calaldi  lackled  the  problem  ex- 
perimentally, but  on  a  commercial  scale.  In  1916  he 
obtained  an  Italian  patent  covering  the  use  of  chlorine 


for  the  manufacture  of  pulp.  The  corresponding 
French  patent  ''Xo.  492,222;  delivered  on  September 
9,  1916,  makes  the  following  claims: 

"  (1)  A  chemical  process  for  the  extraction  of  cellu- 
lose from  vegetable  fibers,  such  as  wood,  cotton,  straw, 
esparto,  etc.,  characterized  by  the  fact  that  the  wood 
is  previously  decorticated  and  chipped  by  suitable  ma- 
chines in  the  usual  manner,  while  if  other  vegetable 
fibers  are  used  these  are  previously  crushed.  The  pre- 
pared material  is  c  harged  into  autoclaves  which  are 
lined  with  acid-proof  brick,  and  is  cooked  in  a  weak 


Fig.   2- 


-Dlagram   showing   the   production   of  ceUulose   by   means 
of  chlorine. 

Caustic  soda     ' 

Water 

Electric   wiring     -- 

Chlorine   Gas     

Bleaching   powder   solution     . 

-Steam     x 

Hydrogen xx 

XaCl    solution     . -xxx 

Bac  de  soude  dilut^e^Tank  for  Dilute  Soda. 

Chaudli'^re — Boiler. 

Elect roliseurs — Electrolytic    Cells. 

Appareils    Chlorure    de    Chaux — Apparatus    for    making 

Bleaching   Powder. 
Bac  Dissolution  Chlorure  de  Chaux — Tank  for  Dissolving 

Bleaching   Powder, 
Preitiler   Treatment — First   Treatment. 
Presse — Press. 

Chambre   pour   Chloruratlon — Chlorinating   Chanabers. 
Pile  DSfibreuses — Defibertng  Engine. 
Assortisseurs — Classifiers. 
Sabller — Sand   Trap. 
Buprateur — Screen. 
Presse  P.lte — Wet  Machine 
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alkHliuf  liquor  I'oi-  a  greater  or  less  length  of  time  ac- 
cording ti)  the  concentration  of  the  liquor.  After  re- 
moving the  liquor  from  the  autoclaves,  tliey  are  put 
under  a  vacuum  of  50-65  cm.,  and  then  chlorine  gas  is 
introduced  until  the  vacuum  indicator  registers  zero; 
and  the  wood  or  otlier  material  is  acted  upon  for  one 
or  more  hours  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fiber 
which  is  being  treated.  After  the  chlorine  treatment 
the  wood  is  washed  with  pure  M'ater  and  is  given  a 
second  alkaline  treatment  identical  with  the  first,  but 
slighth-  shorter,  which  completely  eliminates  all  in- 
crusting  matters  and  impurities  from  the  material 
under  treatment  and  yields  a  pulp  which  is  washed, 
purified,  and  ultimately  bleached  in  a  weak  solution 
of  sodium  or  calcium  hypochlorite. 

"(2)  A  modification  in  the  separation  of  cellulose 
from  cotton,  jute,  and  similar  vegetable  fibers,  where- 
by the  water  absorbed  by  tlie  fibers  in  the  first  alkaline 
treatment  by  means  of  hydro-extractors  (eenti-ifuges) 
before  subjecting  the  fibers  to  the  action  of  the  chlor- 
ine." 

A  few  additional  patents  were  also  taken  out  on  the 
subject.  As  the  tests  gave  encouraging  results,  a  com- 
pany was  formed  to  woi'k  the  patents  obtained.  Il 
built  in  Northern  Italy  a  mill  which  was  completed  in 
1916.  The  process  used  was  based  on  the  experience 
acquired  in  carrying  out  the  preliminary  experiments; 
but  there  were  numerous  difficiilties  entirely  apart 
from  the  theoretical  principle  on  which  the  process 
was  based,  which  cropped  up  and  were  successfully 
overcome. 

Perfectly  white  wood  pulp  (balsani,  poplar,  willow, 
etc.)  has  been  prepared  in  this  mill.  Straws  (wheat, 
rice,  etc.)  have  also  been  treated.  And  at  the  present 
time  it  tui'ns  out  several  tons  of  i)oi)lar  pulp  a  week. 
The  working  of  the  process  on  a  commercial  scale  for 
the  last  four  years  has  shown  conclusively  that  theo- 
retical yields  can  be  obtained;  but  at  first  the  results 
Avere  but  indifferently  good,  in  st">ite  of  the  fact  that 
the  laboratory  tests  had  given  a  yield  of  100%  of  the 
cellulose  available  in  the  plant. 

The  poplar  cellulose  which  is  now  j)n'i)arcd  is  pure 
and  very  white.    It  is  sold  to  several  pajier  mills.     The 


Fig.   3 — From   left   to   ripht:     Chipper,    Vucuum    I'ump.    and    Auto- 
clave   for   impregnating    the    wood. 

quality  of  the  pulp  is  so  good  that  it  sells  for  about 
20%  more  than  soda  pulp  prepared  from  the  same 
wood. 

The  poor  yields  which  had  been  obtained  so  far  in 
the  commercial  treatment  of  plants  by  chlorine  were 
due  to  the  reaction  of  the  chlorine  on  the  non-cellulose 
constituents  of  the  plants  according  to  the  following 
general  eciuations: 


CI,  +  R.H.  =  H.Cl  +  B.Cl 

CI,  -r  H,  0  +  R.COH  =  2nci  +  RCO  Jl 
These  two  reactions  take  place  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature and  are  exothermic.  Moreover  as  is  seen, 
they  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  large  amounts  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  most  favor- 
able conditions  of  temperature  and  reaction  medium 
under  which  treatment  is  started,  disappear  when  large 
masses  of  vegetable  matter  are  treated  with  chlorine, 
for  the  temperature  rises  and  the  hydrochloric  acid 
formed  attacks  and  destroys  the  cellulose.  The  com- 
pounds of  general  formula  R.Cl  or  R.COOII,  which 
are  obtained  from  the  non-cellulosic  constituents  are 
for  the  most  part  insoluble  and  must  be  eliminated  by 
transforming  them  into  the  corresponding  sodium  salts 
and  washing  thoroughly. 


Fig.   4 — Battery   ot    concrete   chlorinating   autoclaves. 

In  1919  the  "Elettrochimica  Pomilio"  company  de- 
cided to  work  this  process  in  its  electrolj^tic  chlorine 
jilant  at  Naples.  A  first  unit  having  a  capacity  of  10 
tons  a  day  is  almost  completed  (See  Fig.  1)  and  pro- 
vision has  been  made  for  doubling  or  q^iadrupling  the 
production  if  desired.  The  chlorine  will  be  used  in 
the  gaseous  form  directly  as  it  comes  from  the  elec- 
trolytic cells,  for  tli(^  treatment  of  the  following  ma- 
terials: poplar,  Lybian  esparto,  but  especially  hemp 
and  hemp  waste. 

Hemp  is  extensively  cultivatetl  in  Southern  Italy. 
It  does  not  yield  a  pure  white  cellulose  by  the  alkaline 
processes,  and  yet  hemp  cellulose  is  very  interesting, 
as  shown  by  the  following  extract  from  the  official 
report  of  thr  R.  Stanzione  Sperimentale  per  lo  Studio 
della  Carta  delle  Fibre  Tessili,  of  Milan,  on  paper  pulp 
obtained  directly  bj*  ehlorination  of  hemp  stalks. 

"This  process  has  completely  eliminated  the  lig- 
neous material  which  was  present  in  the  hemp  stalks, 
for  the  cellulose  obtained  does  not  give  any  reactions 
with  the  usual  reagents  for  the  identification  of  lig- 
neous fibers:  phloroglucinol,  aniline  .s^ulphate.  Micro- 
chemical  reactions  also  prove  the  absence  of  lignin  in 
this  cellulose.    The  purified  fiber  is  eoloin?d  grey  by 
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a  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide,  and  blue  by  able   the  pulp   manufacturer  can   reduce  the  amount 

chloriodide  of  zinc.  These  reactions  are  characteristic  of   chlorine    and    increase    the   soda    consumption.      In 

of  chemical  pulps  which  have  been  completely  purified  other  word.s.  the  amounts  of  chlorine  and  of  caustic 

of  all  incrustants.  used  may  he  varied  in  opposite  directions  according 

"If   the  hemp  cellulose   is   treated   for   30   minutes  to  the  market  prices  of  these  commodities, 

with  a  cold  17.5%  caustic  coda  colution,  there  remains  Laboratory  and  mill-scale  tests  have  shown  that  the 

71%  of  unattacked  material,  wliile  29%  is  converted  caustic  can  he  replaced  by  an  equivalent  amount  of 

into  hemi-cellulosc  soluble  in  caustic  soda.  quick  lime. 

■'The  sheets  of  paper  pre})ared  from  this  pulp  M-ere  A  production  of  10  tons  of  cellulose  per  24  hours 

particularly  rigid,  and  po.s.sessed  a  pronounced  trans-  requires  a  force  of  50  men   (three  shifts'),  and  about 

lucency.  80  kilowatts  for  tJie  mechanical  operation. 

(Signed)'    CAMILLIO  LEVI,  Milan,  The  usual  fixed  or  rotary  digesters,  -with  or  with- 

(Dec.  10,  1920)."  out  forced  circulation,  have  been  replaced  by  cylin- 

If  the  hemp  stalks  liad  been  subjected  to  the  soda  drical  tanks  for  the  alkaline  treatment  and  ehlorination 

treatment,  a   considerable   proportion   of  the   cellulose  chambers,    equipped   with   special    piping    and    valves, 

would  iiave  been  lost  by  being  converted  into  soluble  The  steam  plant  is  reduced  to  one-tenth  of  that  re- 

hemi-cellulose.  quired  for  the  soda  process.     The  soda  recovery  plant 

Theoretically  the  new   ehlorination  process  for  the  is  entirely  eliminated.    Defibering  and  disiucrustation 

preparation  of  pulp  is  the  simplest.    The  chemical  pro-  are  very  easily  carried  out,  and  the  same  is  true  of 

cesses  involved  consists  essentially  in  :  hleaching.     The  M-ater  consumption  is  the  same  as  for 

■    (1)   Soaking  with  a  dilute  caustic  soda  solution;  the  other  processes.     The  waste  waters  are  easily  dis- 

(2)  Acting  upon  it  with  chlorine  gas:  posed  of;  but  it  is  advisable  to  make  provision  for 

(3)  Washing  with  a  weak  alkaline  solution.  means  for  the  full  neutralization  of  the  hydrochloric 

acid,  say  by  discharging  the  wa.ste  "waters  from  the 
^  ^ii'  '      ehlorination  apparatus  onto  a  bed  of  limestone.     Ex- 

cept  for  a  few  details  in  the  mechanical  equipment,  a 
'  ^       given  equipment  can  produce  pulp  from  various  kinds 
of  wood,   straw    esparto,   or  any   other   suitable   raw 
material. 

A  building  one  story  high  and  having  an  area  of 
1,500  square  meters  can  house  the  equipment  required 
gj^       for  the  production  of  10  tons  of  finished  pulp  per  24 
hours,  exclusive  of  storage  space. 

In  my  estimation  the  chlorine  gas  process  for  the 
preparation  of  pulp  is  the  most  economical.  Henri  de 
Montessus  de  Ballore  in  his  book  on  ESPARTO  AND 
I"''  --'  ESPARTO  PAPERS  ("Alfa  et  Paper  d'Alfa"),  and 
his  other  book  on  the  MANUFACTURE  OF  PAPER 
PULPS  OTHER  THAN  WOOD  Pl'LP  ("Fabrication 
des  Celluloses  de  Papeterie  autres  que  celle  du  Bois") 
(1919)  gives  the  following  figures  for  the  manufacture 

Fig.   5 — Wet  machine  and   pile  of  chlorine  poplar   pnlp.  <•   mo   i     i  a      \  •       i  t  i 

ot  100  kilos  or  chemical  esparto  pulp : 

The  mechanical   oj)erations  required   are  about  the  Esparto    (yield  45%)    222.00  kilos 

same    as    in    other    processes:    defibering,    screening.  Coal    150.00     " 

bleaching,  making  into  sheets,  drying.     (See  Pig.  2.)  Soda   Ash    22.22     " 

The  originality  of  the  process  lies  in  the  fact  that  Lime    26.66     " 

the  various  chemical  operations  which  are   employed  Bleaching  Powder   17.75     " 

■can   be   controlled    and   regulated.     The   ehlorination.  Sulphuric  Acid   1  liter 

for  instance,  is  very  easily  regulated.    It  follows  that  The  amount  of  soda  ash  used  is  really  greater  than 

one  can  control  the  speed  of  the  reaction,  the  tempera-  44  kilos;  but  75%  of  it  is  recovered  and  the  cost  of 

ture  of  the  mixture,  and  the  concentration  of  hydro-  salt  is  about  one-third  that  of  soda  ash.    It  is  on  these 

chloric     acid.    The    various    conditions    can   thus  be  lata  that  the  consumption  of  22.22  kilos  of  soda  ash 

maintained  very  close  to  the  optimum  conditions  of  the  is  based, 

reaction.  The  following  figures  were  obtained  from  a^i  Italian 

The  (commercial  preparation  of  100  kilos  of  poplar  straw  sulphate  mill : 

pulp  requires :  Wheat  Straw 320  kilos 

.  Moist  chlorine  gas 28  kilos  Coal    180     " 

Coal  (or  its  equivalent  in  other  fuel)   16     "  Soda  Ash  20     " 

'    ^  Bleaching  powder  6     "  Sodium  Sulphate   32     " 

100%  caustic  soda  (as  a  5%  .solution)     5     "  Lime    34    " 

These  figures  will  naturally  vary  with  the  amount  Bleaching  Powder   20     " 

of  cellulose  contained  in  the  material  under  treatment:  Sulphuric  Acid   1  liter 

the  higher  the  cellulose  content,  the  lower  the  consump-  These  figures  show  a  yield  of  only  31%  as  against 

tion  of  chemicals.  46-47%  obtained  in  the  laboratory  by  Muller. 

The   above  figures  correspond  to   a   minimum   con-  The  consumption  of  the  various  materials  in  the  com- 

sumption  of  caustic  and  to  a  maximum  consumption  of  mercial  preparation  of  100  kilos  of  chlorine  pulp  from 

chlorine.     As  the  latter   is  produced   electrol.vtically.  straw  are  as  follows : 

and  an  excess  is  nearly  always  available,  it  is  advisable  Straw    266  kilos 

to  utilize  as  much  of  it  as  possible.    However,  if  desir-  Chlorine    28     " 
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Coal 15    " 

Bleaching  Powder 6     " 

Caustic  Soda  ,5     " 

11'  the  figiii'es  for  the  different  processes  are  com- 
pared, it  is  seen  tliat  the  coal  consumption  for  tlie 
chlorine  ])rocess  is  reduced  by  90%,  that  of  soda  75%, 
and  of  bleaching  powder  67%.  The  consumption  of 
the  vegetable  raw  material  is  also  reduced  by  about 
20%.  The  use  of  lime  is  entirely  eliminated;  but  on 
the  other  hand  28  kilos  of  moist  cidorine  gas  are  re- 
quired. The  cost  of  the  chlorine  will  depend  on  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  used:  if  it  is  used  directly  as  it 
comes  from  the  cells,  it  costs  but  a  fraction  of  what 
liquid  chlorine  in  cylinderp  would  cost.  At  any  rate, 
the  cost  of  the  chlorine  required  is  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  saviug  in  coal  and  soda  consumpf ion. 

To  this  lower  cost  of  raw  inalerials  nmst  be  added 
a  saving  of  SO'/r  on  the  first  cost  of  the  plant.  Tliese 
figures  are  naturally  sub.ject  to  variations  according 
to  the  economic  conditions  in  various  countries. 

This  method  of  utilizing  chlorine  fui-nshes  a  very 
satisfactory  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  over-pro- 
duction of'chloriiie.  In  liis  book  i.n  EId<]( TROLYTIC 
SODA  ("La  Sonde  Electrolytique")  A.  P.rocliet  states 
(page  9),  "When  electrolytic  soda  was  first  pi-nposed, 
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the  question  immediately  arose  what  will  be  done  with 
the  chlorine?";  and  on  page  11,  "But  if  the  ammonia 
process  has  been  able  to  compete  for  so  long  with  the 
Leblanc  process  in  spite  of  the  fact  it  was  not  helped 
out  by  chlorine,  the  electrolytic  process  does  not  seem 
to  be  in  the  same  jx)sition,  at  least  at  present,  and  it 
is  necessary  that  chlorine,  in  some  form  or  other, 
should  bear  its  share  and  help  to  maintain  the  balance." 
If  electrolytic  chlorine  can  be  produced  at  a  reasonable 
cost  and  find  a  ready  market,  electrolytic  soda  will  be 
in  a  position  to  compete  with  Leblanc  soda  and  with 
Solvay  soda. 

The  most  impnrtant  cbbirine  ciinipdund.  from  a  i-om- 
mercial  point  of  view,  is  bleaching  powder  or  chloride 
of  lime.  But  the  demand  for  this  product  is  not  suf- 
ficiently great  t-o  absorb  all  the  overprodxiction  of 
chlorine  nor  to  raise  the  sale  price.  In  the  book  already 
mentioned,  Montessus  de  Ballore  (page  76')  says  of 
electrolytic  soda:  "The  fact  that  this  industry  has  not 
developed  as  had  at  first  been  expected  that  the  chlor- 
ine would  find  a  ready  market  in  the  form  of  bleaching 


I)Owder;  but  the  market  for  this  product  is  very 
limited,  and  as  the  production  of  a  ton  of  soda  corres- 
ponds to  the  production  of  2.25  tons  of  chloride  of  lime 
the  market  for  this  product  was  soon  glutted  and 
])rices  slumped." 

The  problem  of  the  over-production  of  chlorine  still 
exists,  and  some  large  chlorine  plants  erected  during 
the  war  are  eagerly  seeking  some  new  outlet  for  their 
j)roduct. 

The  manufacture  of  chlorine  ])ulp  which  can  use  up 
to  50%  of  its  weight  of  chlorine,  affords  an  almost 
unlimited  market,  and  would  thus  seem  to  give  the 
true  solution  «f  the  problem. 

In  countries  where  water  powers  are  available,  the 
raw  materials  rccpiired  are  sodium  chloride  and  suit- 
able plants,  that  is,  the  materials  required  for  the 
manufacture  of  chlorine,  soda,  and  cellulo.se.  The  pro- 
duction of  ludp  by  this  process  will  be  suitable  where- 
evcr  there  is  a  large  market  for  the  soda  produced. 
The  importance  of  such  a  process  is  all  the  more  evi- 
dent, as  the  soda  and  pulp  industries  have  i)eeu  seri- 
ously meimced   by  the  fuel  shortage. 

It  is  therefore  highly  advisable  for  electrolytic 
chlorine  ])lants  to  adopt  the  chlorine  gas  process  of 
pulp  manufacture,  as  has  been  done  by  the  "Elettro- 
chimica  Pomilio."  They  should  not,  liuwever,  attempt 
to  make  a  pure  bleached  pulp,  unless  they  have  a  plenti- 
fid  supi)ly  of  pure  water.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
hinder  them  from  making  a  half-stuff  by  eliminating 
the  non-cellulosic  constituents  of  the  plants  by  chlor- 
ination  aiul  washing  with  alkali.  The  only  operations 
which  would  then  have  to  be  carried  out  would  be 
lixiviation,  clilorination.  alkaline  washing,  which  could 
lie  effected  by  using  both  the  chlorine  and  the  alkaline 
li(pior  directly  as  they  come  from  the  «ells.  Such  a 
l>ulp  could  easily  find  a  market  with  paper  mills  whicli 
))ossess  the  required  ecpiipment  for  defibering  and 
bleaching. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  jirocess  can  readily  be  ada])tc(l 
to  existing  pulp  mills.  As  all  the  larger  pulp  mills 
have  electrolytic  cells  for  prejiaring  of  their  own  chlorine 
and  towers  for  the  preparation  of  their  bleach  liquors 
it  would  be  easy  to  expaiul  existing  equipment  ami  to 
construct  chlorination  chambers  for  the  treatment  of 
tlie  ])lant  materials.  I'lider  these  conditions  the  lixi- 
viation and  the  soda  recovery  plants  would  become  use- 
less. There  would  merely  be  required  multijile-effect 
evaporators  for  the  concentration  of  the  cathode  ef- 
fluent from  the  increased  number  of  cells,  so  as  to 
ad.jnsi  the  coneentrat  ion  of  the  electrolytic  soda  so- 
lution. 

The  " Elettrochimica  Pomilio"  is  at  present  conduct- 
ing experiments  on  the  rei-overv  of  the  hydrochloric 
acid  and  of  the  chlorinated  derivatives  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  chlorine  on  the  non-cellulose  eon.stituents 
of  the  plants,  and  is  endeavoring  to  find  commercial 
uses  for  these  by-ju-oducfs.  In  certain  eases  the  re- 
covery of  these  by-products  may  be  of  great  imjrort- 
ance.  A  .iudicious  use  of  the  raw  materials  together 
with  a  systematic  recovery  of  by-products  can  give 
very  satisfactory  results  from  the  ]ioint  of  view  of 
economv. 


TIMBER  LIMIT  SOLD. 

Vancouver,  Dec.  8. — Alex.  .McLaren  of  Buckinsrham. 
Quebec  today  sold  a  timber  limit  at  Chilliwack  to  "West- 
minster :\nils  for  $600,000.  Tlie  property  has  been  held 
by  the  ^McLaren  family  for  32  years.  Mr.  McLaren 
still  has  extensive  holdings  in  Vancouver  Island. 
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Fractional  Boiling  of  Grasses^ 

By  Major  .).  ElJl.NGTON  AITKEN. 


'rile  sci)ai'ali(in  i)i'  I'lbci-  of  esi)arto  from  the  aFfiliated 
iii','re(lioiits  with  wliich  tlie  cell  wall  and'  canals  of  the 
plant  are  iucorpuiated  is  —  as  fai'  as  possible  —  effect- 
ed in  the  boiling  stage  of  the  mauufarUiring  process. 
The  fiber  or  celliilo.se  is  relatively  resi.stant  to  the  action 
of  chemical  I'lmgents,  which  have  the  effect  of  formnig 
soluble  compounds  with  the  non-cellulose  constituents 
of  the  growing  plant,  and  which  persist  aftei'  harvesting 
and  drying.  Tlic  removal  of  these  sub.stances  from  the 
desired'  and  required  fiber  is  effected  by  subjecting 
the  esparto  to  the  action  of  an  alkali,  in  a  suitable  type 
of  boiler,  constructed  in  such  a  manner  as  will  enable 
the  alkaline  liquor  to  act  uniformly  ui)on  the  esi)arto. 

These  initial  sentences  have  something  of  a  text-book 
savour,  but  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  state  bare  facts 
before  proceeding  to  co)istruct  a  scheme  of  treatment 
which  is  capable  of  yielding  the  be.st  results  at  a  min- 
imum of  cost. 

Noncellulose  Constituents  of  Plants. 
The  non-cellulose  constituents  of  plants  in  general, 
and  —  from  the  papei makers'  point  of  view  —  esparto 
in  particular,  are  divided  into  three  groups : 
1.  Starches,  and  similar  compounds. 
■J.  Pectoses. 
:',  Lignins. 

The  members  of  each  group  |)osscss  diftci-cnl  degrees 
of  solubility  and  affinity  for  chemical  reagent.s.  The 
starches  and  affiliated  compounds  are  soluble  in  boil- 
ing water.  The  pecto.ses  form  soluble  compounds  with 
weak  alkali,  which  are  thereafter  soluble  in  boiling 
water.  The  lignins  are  much  more  resistant,  requiring 
drastic  treatment  with  a  strong  alkali  and  a  higher  tem- 
peratui-e. 

In  general  practice,  the  paperraaker  carries  out  the 
three  reactions  at  the  same  time,  thus  effecting  more  or 
less  complete  resolution  in  one  operation;  which  nat- 
>irally  appears  to  be  the  acme  of  economy.  This  economy, 
however,  is  only  ap)iarent,  though  it  is  based  upon  the 
grandmotherly  advice  not  to  make  three  bites  of  a 
cherry.  If  we  take  only  one  bite,  tlie  chances  are  that 
we  will  swallow  the  pii).  which  misfoitune  might  easily 
lead  to  injurious  results.  In  making  one  stage  of  the 
process  of  esparto  boiling,  we  get,  as  I  have  just  stated, 
a  viorf  or  less  complete  resolution,  but,  as  I  shall  in- 
dicate later,  the  result  of  one  jmi't  of  the  digestion  can, 
and  generally  does,  act  injuriously  ni)on  another,  thus 
the  removal  of  the  products  of  the  boiling  i)rocess_  be- 
come considerably  more  or  less  incomplete;  and  we  do 
not  obtain  the  same  assured  success  as  is  possible  if  the 
boiling  is  fractionated. 

Treatment  Required  in  Boiling. 
Some  years  ago  1  nuulc  n  considcralilc  number  of  ex- 
periments with  the  object  of  ascertaining  the  relative 
degree  of  treatment  required  in  boiling,  for  the  reduc- 
tion and  solution  of  those  non-celulose  constituents,  and 
the  possibility  of  making  them  applicable  to  the  man- 
ufacturing scale. 

William  Raitt,  cellulose  expert  to  the  Indian  govern- 
ment, was  working  on  a  similar  scheme,  and  we  discus- 
sed the  subject  together  at  considerable  length,  with 
reference  to  its  applicability  both  to  bamboo  and  esparto. 


*Read  at  Edinburgh  meeting  of  the  Technical  Section 
of  the  Pa.permakers'  Association  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  September  21,  1921. 


It  is  most  gratifying  to  know  that  Mr.  Raitt  has  Ijeen 
successful  in  treating  baml)oo  on  the  commercial  scale 
by  fractional  digestion,  and  that  many  of  the  difficulties 
hitherto   encounlei-ed   have   been  overcome. 

It  is  no  doubt  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  esparto 
is  infinitely  more  amenable  to  treatment  than  bamboo 
that  we  have  not  modified  the  process,  even  though 
there  were  indications  of  attaining  greater  economy  and 
purity  of  product. 

The  object  of  fractional  boiling  is  to  remove  mem- 
bers of  the  starch  and  pecto.se  groups,  before  giving  the 
more  drastic  treatment  required  by  the  lignins. 

The  dark  color  of  "black  liijuor"  from  esjjarto  boil- 
ing is  caused  by  the  presence  of  compounds  of  the  first 
two  groups.  The  solution  of  lignin  is  of  a  pale  amber 
coloi-.  Thus  when  esparto  is  furnished  into  a  boiler  con- 
taining its  full  complement  of  caustic  soda,  the  liquor 
immediately  assumes  a  ver.v  dark  color,  indicative  of 
rapid  combination  and  ready  solubility  of  the  .starch 
and  ]>cctos('  coiiipoiinds  and  their  asso<Mates. 

Structure  and  Constituents  of  the  Plants. 
In  order  to  appreciate  the  details  in  the  process  of 

e.sjiarto  boiling,  it  is  desirable  that  we  should  i)os.sesss  a 
certain  knowledge  of  the  morphology  of  the  i)lant ;  this 
need  not  be  extensive,  but  at  least  sufficient  to  enable 
us  to  understand  the  relationship  which  the  non-cellu- 
lose constituents  bear  to  one  another,  ajid  to  the  cell 
wall  or  fiber,  the  desired  re(iuirement  of  the  ]iaper- 
maker. 

The  .synonomous  ex])ressions  " non-cellulose ""  or  ''non- 
fibrous"  are  considered  sufficiently  comprehensive  for 
the  purjiose  of  the  ])apermaker,  as  they  signifj-  those 
constituents  of  the  plant  which  must  be  removecl  before 
cellulose  or  fiber  can  be  amenable  to  snb.sequent  process 
treatment.  These  n.on-cellnlose  constituents  are  not  by- 
products formed  during  the  growth  of  tlie  plant,  but  are 
sigiiificant  of  the  progressive  stages  carried  on  in  the 
digestive  and  jiroductive  systems  of  the  plant;  thus  we 
find  the  early  frrm;ition  of  sfa:ches  and  similar  sub- 
stances easily  assimilated  during  active  growth.  Then 
follows  further  elaboration  and  the  formation  of  more 
complex  constituents,  namely  those  of  the  second  or 
jiectose  group,  still  closely  related  to  the  starches  from 
\\hicli  they  have  been  derived. 

Cell  Walls  or  Cellulose, 

The  next  stei>  in  the  Imilding  up  of  the  ])lant  struc- 
ture, brings  ns  to  the  real  object  of  interest  from  the 
liapermaker's  point  of  view.  It  is  essential  that  the 
plant  shall  develop  means  whereby  nourishment  may  be 
conveyed  to  the  centres  of  growth,  and  that  these  high- 
ways shall  possess  .strength  and  stabilit.v.  To  attain  this 
object  the  jiectoses  become  further  elaborated  and  canals 
are  constructed  for  the  transjiort  of  nourishment.  The 
walls  sur:ounding  these  canals  are  extremely  fragile, 
therefore,  and,  according  to  requirements,  are  propor- 
tionately impregnated  with  a  strengthening  and  binding 
material,  called  lignin.  The  cell  wall  is  the  objective  of 
the  pajiermaker,  and  in  order  to  obtain  it  in  a  pure  con- 
dition he  must  remove  those  substances  with  which  it  is 
inco'iiorated.  In  these  remarks  I  have  touched  upon  a 
subject  of  much  interest,  without  attempting  to  enter 
into  botanical  detail. 

Varying  Proportions  of  Lignin. 

In  Older  to  sejiarate  these  non-eellulose  constituents 
in  the  process  of  manufacture,  certain  degreSS'of  treat- 
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meut  must  be  employed  according  to  the  facility  with 
wliich  each  substance  or  group  enters  into  combmatiou 
with  the  boiling  agent,  and  is  dissolved  by  water. 

It  may  be  observed  that  according  t<>  th§  greater  de- 
gree of  stability  required  in  a  plant,  there  is  a  pro- 
portionate increase  in  the  development  of  lignin.  Plants 
which  are  of  perennial  growth  requiring  the  maximum 
of  stability,  contain  the  maximum  of  lignin,  whicli  ex- 
plains the  more  drastic  treatment  necessary  IVr  the  se- 
paration of  cellulose  tlian  is  required  by  plants  yielding 
annual  crops. 

If  esparto  grass  is  boiled  in  water,  it  will  be  observed 
that  the  liipiid  rai)idly  assumes  a  dark  color,  derived 
from  the  colorin;;-  matter  of  tlii!  i)lant,  and  cei-tain  in- 
termediati!  compounds,  also  mcmljcrs  of  tiui  starch  group, 
are  dissolved.  The  esparto  becomes  nearly  black.  Tiic 
h)ss  in  weiglit  on  the  air-dried  material  is  approximately 
12  percent. 

If  this  water-treated  esparto  is  now  boiled  in  a  solu- 
tion of  caustic  soda  containing  I  to  1.5  percent  of  tiie 
raw  grass,  tlie  resultant  liquor  will  assume  a  very  dark 
coloration,  and  tiie  esparto  will  be  a  pale  yellow,  some- 
what higher  than  the  raw  grass.  The  loss  in  weiglit 
during  this  treatment  will  be  about  25  percent.  A  total 
loss  in  the  two  digestions  of  about  37  percent. 
Boiling  With  Weak  Alkali. 

The  esparto  obtained  from  tic  boiling  with  weak  al- 
kali, althcuigh  light  in  color,  fecis  hard  and— in  all  ]-cs- 
[)e<'ts  excei)t  that  of  color  —  resembles  a  very  much 
uiuler-boiled  stock.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  cel- 
lulose is  still  closely  incorporated  with  lignin,  upon 
which  the  weak  alkali  had  no  effect.  As  the  cellulose 
and  lignin  obtained  from  this  stage  are  highly  resistant 
lo  chemical  activity,  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  more 
severe  treatment  to  which  I  have  previously  referred,  in 
ordei-  to  ciTect  their  separation. 

The  next  l)oiling  is  with  a  solution  of  caustic  soda 
containing  about  12  i)ercent  sodium  hydroxide  to  the 
weight  of  raw  grass. 

The  boilings  which  were  effective  in  removing  the 
starches  and  j)ec1oses  can  be  conducted  at  atmos|)lieric 
pressure.  It  is  now  interesting  to  observe  that  the  third 
treatment,  if  carried  out  at  ordinary  jiressure,  has  little 
or  no  effect  beyond  a  slight  softening  of  the  grass.  This 
affords  an  ex])lanation  of  the  fact  that  in  the  early  days 
of  espai'to  boiling  an  enormous  excess  of  bleach  was  re- 
•  luireil.  In  short,  the  lignins  were  bleached  out  instead 
of  being  removed  by  the  boiling  process,  and  the  color 
was  not  of  a  high  degree  of  purity  or  permanence.  I 
am  not  prei)ared  to  state  that  such  conditions  are  not 
altogether  uncommon  today.  Have  we  not  heard  it  said 
by  usei-s  of  espaito  papers,  that  the  shade  has  "gone 
back"?  It  is  certainly  true  that  if  lignins  are  only  part- 
ially oxidized  in  the  bleaching  process,  instead  of  being 
removed,  they  will,  under  suitable  conditions  of  ex- 
posure, revert  and  cause  degradation  of  shade.  An  in- 
crease of  ]iressure  above  that  of  the  atmosphere  is  es- 
sential for  the  i)uri)ose  of  raising  the  temi)erature  to 
the  point  at  which  the  i-esolution  of  the  lignins  becomes 
effective.  The  liquor  from  this  .stage  of  the  process  has 
a  pale  amber  color,  and  the  boiled  esparto  has  lighter 
color  than  that  usually  associated  with  well-washed 
grass.  There  will  be  a  further  loss  in  weight  of  about  5 
percent,  thus  the  total  losses  resulting  from  the  three 
stages  are  about  42  percent.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  while  about  37  percent  of  the  non-celluh)se  can  be 
removed  with  weak  alkali  aiul  at  normal  ]iressure,  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  strong  alkali  and  super-pressure  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  lesolution  of  5  percent: 

Three  independent  boilings  have  been  given  to  the 
same  quantity  of  esparto,  and  I  think  I  hear  some  pa- 


permaker  remark — "Such  a  ridiculous  round-about  pro- 
cess!" Wait  a  minute,  my  friend,  you  generally  save 
time  and  petrol  gomg  round  a  hill,"^  than  by  climbing 
oyer  the  summit  in  low  gear."  The  foregoing  descrip- 
tion was  the  equivalent  of  a  demonstration  and  we  may 
now  proceed  to  apply  the  process  of  fractional  boiling 
to  the  manufacturing  scale  and  method. 

The  fundamental  featui-e  of  this  process  is  the  fact 
that  the  solution  of  lignin  in  caustic  soda  is  practically 
colorless  —  and  here  i  may  mention  that  the  blackness 
of  "spent  lye"  is  absolutely  no  indication  of  its  strength 
or  efficiency  of  work  done,  liut  tlie  dark  color  of  es- 
parto after  boiling  by  the  usual  system  does  establish 
that  the  stock  has  been  boiled;  but  by  the  fractional 
uu'tliod  the  grass  at  the  coi-responding  stage  is  very 
pale  in  color. 

In  commencing  this  process,  esparto  is  furnished  into 
a  boiler  containing  a  solution  of  eaustic  soda  having  1.5 
percent  sodium  hydroxide  to  weight  of  raw  grass,  or 
67  lb.  dissolved  in  1,700  gallons  of  water  (equal  to'  0.4 
percent  solution)'  to  a  boiler  of  three  tons  capacity.  The 
boiling  is  continued  for  about  one  hour,  after  which  it 
is  drained  off.  It  will  be  obser\ed  that  the  liquor  is  of 
a  very  dark  color,  exactly  like  the  oi-dinary  strong  '  •  black 
lye."  As  this  is  oidy  the  beginning  of  the  process,  the 
liquor  may  be  run  to  the  dram ;  it  is  not  worth  recovery, 
ami  will  not  occur  again.  The  starches  ami  pectoses 
with  their  immediate  derivatives  have  been  removed 
but  the  lignins  are  not  affected. 

Boiling  eaustic  liipior  containing  about  li  percent 
.s(jdium  hydroxide  to  the  weight  of  raw  grass  is  now 
added ;  approximately  equivalent  to  941  lbs.  dissolved 
in  1,700  ga.llims  of  water,  and  the  boiling  i-esumed  at  a 
gauge  pressure  of  35  to  40  lb.  per  square  inch  e(iual  to 
boiling  point  temperatures  at  281  deg.  to  287  deg.  Fahr. 
for  the  iluratiou  of  abont  three  houi-s— according  to 
grade  or  quality  of  esparto,  and  other  contiugem-ies 
The  liquor  from  this  boiling  is  of  a  pale  amber  color, 
and  as  sufficient  caustic  soda  was  added  to  effect  solu- 
tion of  the  lignins  and  leave  an  excess  it  is  available  for 
the  first  boiling  of  another  furnish  of  esparto  in  order 
to  remove  the  stai'chcs  and  pectoses;  thus  the  .same 
quantity  of  eaustic  licpior  is  employed  for  both  sta^^es 
ill  fractional  boiling.  "  '^ 

The  purer  cellulose  is,  the  greater  affinitv  it  pos- 
sesses lor  colormg  matter;  thus  we  find  under 'tiie  usual 
method  of  boiling  esparto  that  the  highly  colored  liquor 
IS  extremely  difficult  to  wiish  out,  and  more  particularh- 
so  if  cold  water  is  employed,  becau.se  it  acts  as  a  most 
elteetive  mordant  of  the  dark  color  obtained  from  the 
solution  of  the  pectose  group  with  which  the  hot  boded 
stock  IS  impregnated  in  the  cusiomarx-  all-in-one  pro- 
cess. ■ 

Difficulty  of  Washing. 

As  a  rule  the  difficulty  of  washing  receives  little  or 
no  consideration ;  it  is  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  that 
the  boiled  grass  must  be  washed  either  in  the  boiler  or  in 
the  breaker,  or  both.    The  difficulty  nevertheless  exists. 

Ihe  hgnin  which  is  held  in  close  association  with  the 
cell  wall  in  the  capacity  of  a  protective,  binding  and 
sizing  agent,  when  dissolved  by  caustic  soda,  leaves  the 
cellulose  in  a  practically  pure  state.  In  presence  of  the 
.soluble  derivatives  of  the  pectose  groups,  this  degree  of 
purity  is  short  lived,  as  the  property  which  pure  un- 
sized cellulose  possesses  for  absorbing'color  iinmeiliatelv 
becomes  effective,  and  the  gra.ss  a.s.sumes  the  dai-k  colora- 
tion characteristic  of  boiled  esparto.  The  difficulty  in 
wiushing  is  therefore  coincuient  with  the  tenacity  with 
which  pure  cellulose  absorbs  and  retains  the  dye  derived 
from  another  part  of  the  process.  Thus  we  are  brought 
back  to  the  .statement  which  I  previously  inade,  that  when 
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the  all-in-one  method  of  boiling  is  employed,  one  part  of 

the  process  acts  iujuriously  upon  another.  The  color 
oi"  unwashed  boiled  esj)arto  treated  by  the  fractional 
process  has  a  decidedly  better  color  than  can  be  obtain- 
ed by  the  very  best  conditions  of  washing  under  generally 
existing  circumstances.  If  we  remove  those  constituents 
of  esparto  which  are  the  means  of  imparting  color  to  the 
fully  boiled  material,  we  eradicate  the  greatest  obstacle 
to  eccmoniical  bleaching. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  the  elimination 
of  the  members  of  the  starch  and  pectose  groups  can 
be  effected  at  atmospheric  pressure,  it  is  absolutely  es- 
sential that  pressures  lower  than  that  whi<!h  will  give 
a  boiling  temperature  of  265  deg.  Fahr.  (ai)i)roximately 
i:5.S  deg.  {!ent.)  are  ineffective  in  yielding  a  boiled  es- 
parto free  from  ligniu  compounds.  At  thi.s  minimum 
temperature,  equivalent  to  a  guag(!  pressuK;  of  24  lbs. 
pel-  square  inch,  the  time  required  to  effect  even  an  in- 
complete solution  vi^ould  be  increased  beyond  the  limits 
economical  pi'ocess,  if  pres.sure  is  increased  to  give  the 
boiling  a  tcmi)erature  of  approxima^ly  2S()  deg.  Fahr. 
(1:^0  deg.  Cent.)  a  most  marked  reduction  in  time  can 
be  aceomi)lislied,  and  fractional  boiling  will  give  i)etter 
and  more  (H'onomical  results  than  can  be  obtained  by 
the  all-in-one  system. 

Tn  tiie  usual  method  of  esparto  boiling,  after  the 
"black  li(pu)r"  has  been  drained  off  to  the  recovery 
plant,  the  boiled  stock  is  covered  with  water,  and  a 
.second  boil  of  short  duration  is  given;  this  is  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  residual  black  lye  which  may  still 
adhere  to  the  boiled  esparto.  It  is  customary  to  run 
tbis  weak  licpior  to  recovery.  It  may  also  be  observed 
tliat  this  ".scalding"  or  "first  hot  wash"  is  as  dark  in 
color  as  the  strong  "black  lye." 

When  fractional  boiling  is  adopted  tbis  part  of  the 
process  can  be  pi'actically  eliminated.  A  relatively 
small  i)roportion  of  boiling  water  may  be  run  into  the 
boilei'  thi-ough  the  ])ei-foratftd  dome;  this  will  be  found 
to  be  extremely  effective  in  removing  most  of  the  .soda 
still  rullieiing  to  the  esparto.  As  this  wa:er  after  i)er- 
colatiiig  tbrough  the  mass  lias  cnly  a  ])ale  color,  it  can 
be  .satisfactorily  used  as  a  diluting  water  for  sti-ong 
cau.stie  li(pior.  Tlie  total  quantity  of  spent  liquor  wliich 
is  .sent  for  recovery  is  therefore  reduced  by  nearly  half, 
thus  effecting  a  sul)stantial  reduction  in  recovery  costs. 
without  d(^])reciation     of  the  ])ercentage     of  recovered 


than  can  be  done  when  a  weak  or  partially  exhausted 
liquor  is  used.  This  is  the  one  and  only  disadvantage 
which  I  have  experienced,  but  it  is  far  more  than 
counter-balanced  by  the  advantages. 


soda. 


AdvaJitages  Summarized. 


The  advantages  of  fractional  boiling  may  be  sum- 
marized ;is  follows: 

Early  i-emoval  of  tbe  highl\'  i-olorcd  pi-oducts  of 
starch  and  pectose  resolutions. 

A  much  cleaner  and  more  easily  washed  stock. 

Greater  economy  in  bleach,  a  better  color  and  b(>tler 
])ermaiu'nce  of  color. 

Keduclion   in  cost  of  lecovery. 

I  will  not  say  anything  about  saving  in  caustic  soda, 
becaus(>  the  ma.jority  of  i)ai)ermakers  u.se  nioi-e  than  is 
necessary  under  any  and  every  .system  of  boiling.  I 
|)resume  that  this  would  also  be  the  case  if  they  ado]ited 
fractional  boiling. 

Disadvantages:  I  oidy  know  of  one,  which  I  will  state 
fraidvly.     The  boiler  is  more  difficult  to  furnish. 

While  tbe  stnng  caustic  soda  em|iloye(l  in  the  usual 
process  is  chemically  ineffective  in  causing  resolution  of 
the  ligiiins  at  a  temperature  of  the  liquoi-  during  fur- 
nishing, it  is  a  i)hysic;d  fact  that  a  degree  of  loosening 
is  aecomjilished,  or.  in  tlie  terms  of  the  boilerman — "The 
bone  of  the  grass  is  bi-oken,"  so  tha*^  it  is  eapalde  of 
being  stowed    ajvay   and    distriiiutcd    with   greater  ease 


NEWSPRINT  QUOTATIONS. 

A  newspaper  di^spatch  from  Xew  York  reads  as  fol- 
lows: price  of  $70  a  ton  recently  announced  by  Inter- 
national Paper  Co.  for  1922  deliveries  has  been  closely 
followed  by  majority  of  American  and  Canadian  com- 
panies. 

The  following  companies  are  now  offering  newsprint 
in  rolls  carload  lots  at  $70  a  ton  for  firstquarter  of 
1922:  Canadian  Kxi)ort  l*a|>er  Co.,  St.  Maurice  Paper 
Co.,  Ltd.,  subsidiary  of  I'nion  Bag  &  Paper  Corp.; 
Finch,  Pruyn  &  Co.^  E.  B.  Eddy  &  C^.,  Ltd.,  Pejepscot 
Paper  (Jo.,  Hanna  Paper  Corp.,  Interstate  Pulp  &  Paper 
Corj).,  and  F.  (_^.  Strype. 

At  the  office  of  G.  II.  Mead  Co.  it  was  said  1922  prices 
had  not  yet  been  definitely  decided  upon. 

Great  Northern  Paper  Co.,  second  largest  producer 
in  tlie  United  States,  is  offering  contracts  for  entire 
year  at  $7o  a  ton. 

Prices  of  spot  newsprint  have  continued  steady  with 
paper  offered  by  a  New  York  manufacturer  at  $70  a 
ton.  German,  Finnish  and  Norwegian  paper  continues 
ill  tlic  market  slightly  below  the  domestic  price. 


MATTAGAMI'S  POSITION   STATED   BY 
COMMITTEE. 

A  despatch  from  New  York  says  that  Charles  Hay- 
den,  chairman  of  the  committee,  representing  holders  of 
the  6  per  cent  21-year  fii-st  mortgage  gold  bonds  of  the 
Mattagami  Pulp  &  Paper  Co.,  Limited,  has  issued  a  no- 
tice that  the  comittee  is  prepared  to  advise  bondholders 
not  only  in  regard  to  their  interests  as  bondholders  but 
also  as  to  the  progress  of  the  affairs  of  the  company 
under  its  operation  by. receivers. 

The  comittee  is  not  at  present  asking  for  the  bonds, 
although  depositaries  have  been  selected  both  in  New- 
York  and  Canada.  The  committee  states  that  the  com- 
pany's business  has  made  progress  with  substantial  re- 
ductions in  operating  costs  and  improved  prices  for  the 
company's  product  nn^dei-  the  direction  of  the  receiver 
and  the  operating  management.  Other  members  of  the 
committee  are  Sherwood  Aldrich,  Wilfrid  M.  Hager. 
nnd  Murray  H.  Togjfeshall. 


FACTS    ABOUT    CANADA. 

Few  ])eople  realize  that  20.445  Canadian  ex-service 
men  have  been  established  on  the  land  and  are  nearly 
all  making  good;  that  Canada's  water-power  de- 
velojiment  represents  an  investment  of  $475,000,000. 
wliile  the  power  produced  would  otherwise  require 
18,000,000  ton.s  of  coal  yearly;  or  that. nearly  88  per 
cent,  of  the  world's  supply  of  asbestos  comes  from  the 
Province  of  Quebec.  The  Natural  Resources  Intelli- 
gence Branch  of  the  Depai'tnuMit  of  the  Interior  has 
just  issued  a  revised  edition  of  "Compact  Facts." 
whicli  contains  in  concise  form  informntion  regarding 
Canada,  its  area,  ^population,  trade  and  industries; 
their  extent,  capital  invested,  wages  paid,  values  of 
live  stock,  principal  crops,  and  amounts  produced: 
mineral  resources  and  present  prodiu'tiou;  also  forest 
resources  and  forest  products.  Copies  of  the  booklet 
are  available  on  application  to  the  .Su|ierintendent, 
Naturnl  Resources  Intelligence  Branch,  J')epartment  of 
the  Interior,  ()ttiiw;i. 
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PULP  PRICES  MUST  INCREASE  SAYS  HALL 
CAINE. 

lu  ail  interview  with  a  representative  ,of  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine,  Mr.  G.  R.  Hall  Caiiie  outlined  his 
opinions  on  the  present  pulp  and  pulpwood  situation. 
Mr.  Hall  Caine,  who  is  the  director  in  charge  of  the 
Canadian  and  Aineriean  interests  of  Mr.  F.  E.  R.  Becker, 
of  London,  England,  and  also  of  the  subsidiary  com- 
panies on  this  side,  is  on  one  of  his  periodical  visits  to 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  He  has  been  here  for 
about  four  months,  the  larger  jiart  of  his  time  being 
spent  in  Montreal. 

"1  consider  that  the  pulp  busine.ss  is  now  on  a  .sound 
footing,"  said  Mr.  Hall  Caine.  "The  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  decreasing,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  put  the 
manufacture  of  wood  pulj)  on  an  economic  basis.  Up 
to  now  this  year  we  have  all  been  manufacturing  and 
selling  pulp  at  a  price  which  cannot  possibly  continue, 
it  meant  ruination.  When  the  eo.st  of  any  article  gets 
below  the  economic  line,  it  must  either  go  up  or  the 
article  cease  to  exist.  There  i.s  no  question  about  the 
continuation  of  the  i)ulp  industry.  After  the  natural 
reaction  which  occurred  following  the  inflated  prices 
in  1920,  the  pulp  market  is  beginning  to  reassert  itself. 
In  my  opinion,  it  is  a  good  thing  that  this  is  taking 
place,  both  for  consumer  and  producer.  The  great  es- 
sential for  the  consumer  is  stability,  and  the  sooner  that 
we  who  produce  and  sell  pulp — and  jiajjcr  for  that  mat- 
ter— can  assure  the  (•(iiiKiimer  that  a  stable  point  has  been 
reached,  the  sooner  will  the  pulp  and  paper  bu.siness 
in  Canada  and  in  the  entire  world  continue  to  make 
that  natural  progress  which  characterised  the  industry 
before  the  war. 

"I  predict  that  we  shall  see  a  materially  higher  price 
for  pulp  in  1923,  if  it  does  not  occur  in  1922.  There  is 
n  logical  reason  for  this.  Our  principal  raw  material 
is  puljiwood,  Praclically  every  |)ulp  and  paper  mill  in 
Canada  and  Scandinavia  is  overstocked  with  wood,  the 
result  being  that  the  mills  are  not  going  into  the  bush 
for  ally  material  stocks  of  wood  during  the  winter  of 
1921-22.  They  will  endeavour  to  live  on  their  existing 
stocks,  and  it  looks  as  if  they  will  get  their  stocks  down 
to  beyond  a  reasonable  point.  The  outcome  will  be 
that  tile  companies  will  all  have  to  undertake  exten- 
sive l)iish  i)))eratioiis  in  1922-23.  Jjast  year  we 
liaitl  men  in  the  woods  $100  to  $120  per  month;  now. 
owing  to  the  limited  demand  for  men,  the  price  is  from 
•$2")  to  $30 — which  is  simply  a  wage  of  necessity.  This 
is  not  a  iiroiier  level,  and  1  think  that  in  1922-23  the 
rate  will  be  $40  or  $40  per  month,  because  the  demand 
will  be  larger,  in  consequence  of  heavier  mill  require- 
ments. You  will  only  find  normality  in  the  woods  in 
the  winter  of  1923-24,  when  wages  will  be  about  $35 
per  month.  In  expressing  my  opinion,  I  have  taken 
into  account  tlie  farmer,  because  most  of  the  com- 
panies empbn-  the  farmer  to  get  the  puljiwood.  He 
will  not  go  into  the  liush  this  winter,  because  there  is 
lack  of  deinaiul  and  i)ecause  prices  are  low.  TIk^ 
lumber  position  is  somewhat  similar  in  the  matter  of 
the  cut. 

"Those  of  us  who  have  been  running  our  business 
on  .sound  lines  have  written  dnwii  our  stocks  of  wood 
to  the  replacement  value  of  to-day.  The  result  is  that 
the  wood  now  stands  on  our  books  at  $14  and  $15  per 
thou.sand  feet.  Therefore,  the  price  of  pulp  to-day 
and  the  costs  are  liased  upon  the  written  down  value. 
Ground  wood  selling  at  $30  and  sulphite  at  $51  or 
$52  per  ton  are  based  on  the  written  down   value  of 


our  I'aw  material.  The  only  thing  that  can  happen 
etween  now  and  the  end  of  1922  to  improve  the  situa- 
tion, wdl  be  a  still  further  reduction  in  mill  wages. 
There  have  been  some  reductions,  but  I  do  not  antici- 
pate a  much  larger  cut.  If,  therefore,  you.  set  off 
possible  reduction  in  mill  wages  against  the  increased 
cost  of  raw  materials  in  1923,  the  inevitable  conclu- 
sion is  that  the  price  of  jmlp  will  be  higher  in  1923 
than  it  is  at  present. 

"The  ratio  of  difference  between  the  price  of 
groundwood,  unbleached  sulphite  and  bleached  sul- 
phite is,  in  my  opinion,  on  a  wrong  basis.  The 
]jresent  mill  prices  are  as  follows: —  Ground  wood, 
$30;  unbleached  suljihite,  $53;  and  bleached.  $100  (ler 
ton.  It  does  not  cost  more  than  $15  to  $20  jier  ton  to 
bleach  sulphite.  The  result  is  that  we  ought  to  be 
getting  $75  to  $80  for  unbleached — if  the  price  of 
bleached  is  right  at  $100.  The  price  of  unbleached 
must  come  up.  It  is  usually  reckoned  that,  taken 
over  a  series  of  years,  the  prQjier  )iriee  for  unbleached 
is  the  jirice  of  newsprint,  which  is  now  from  $70  to 
$75, 

"Taking  all  these  facts  into  consideration,  I  look 
forward  with  great  confidence  that  from  now  on  we 
may  expect  not  only  better  and  .sounder  prices  for 
pulji,  but  a  distinct  revival  in  the  |nilp  and  paper  in- 
dustry both  in  the  United  States  and  Europe," 


MAKE  BARE  ACRES  WORK,  SAYS  BAKER, 
Yonkers,  N,Y.,  Dec.  9. — "It  is  my  lielief  that  New 
York  should,  as  a  state,  purchase  no  more  forest  lands 
until  we  have  put  those  which  we  now  own  to  work 
in  a  satisfactory  wa.v,"  declared  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker. 
Viee-Chairman  of  the  Forestry  Committee  of  the 
Chaimber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  and 
Secretary  of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  As.socia- 
tion,  when  he  discussed  the  housing  jiroblem  and  the 
forests  before  the  Yonker.s  Real  Estate  Board. 

"We  are  all  proud,"  he  .said,  "of  the  barge  canal, 
though  it  will  not  produce  a  revenue  commensurate 
with  the  investment  for  many  years  to  come,  but  if 
New  York  would  sjiend  half  as  much  in  replacing  the 
forests  on  her  idle  forest  lands  as  she  has  spent  iijion 
the  canal  we  would  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  again 
have  a  forest  that  would  help  us  to  solve  in  a  large 
way  some  of  the  serious  problems  now  confronting  iis 
in  the  way  of  material  for  the  building  of  homes  and 
other  buildings. 

"We  have  as  a  state  just  completed  the  use  of  a 
bond  issue  of  $10,000,000  for  the  purchase  of  forest 
lands,  and  another  bond  issue  has  been  suggested  for 
the  purcha.se  of  additional  land.  The  time  has  come 
when  the  state  should  first  spend  from  twenty  to 
thirty  millions  of  dollars  to  reforest  not  only  the  land 
which  it  owns,  but  to  assist  the  private  owner  in  re- 
forestation and  protection  of  existing  forests. 

"We  are  spending  over  .$30,000,000  a  year  to  import 
the  lumber  from  the  South  and  the  Pacific  coast. 
1.500  and  3,000  miles  away,  which  could  be  produced 
in  our  own  state. 

"If  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  throughout  New 
York  State  could  put  themselves  solidly  back  of  a 
program  of  reforesting  New  York's  forest  wealth, 
they  would  bring  a  tremendous  return  not  only  to  the 
state  as  a  state,  but  to  their  own  communities  in  the 
way  of  upbuilding  indu.stries,  conserving  water,  and 
making  the  state  a  great  playground  for  the  people 
of  our  cities," 
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AN  AUSTRALIAN  VIEW  OF  PAPER  TARIFF. 

Canadian  mauulactur(>r.s  of  newsprint  liave  expressed 
in  no  uncertain  manner  their  dissatisfaction — to  use  a 
mild  term— with  the  treatment  received  at  the  hands 
of  the  Australian  Government  in  the  matter  of  tlie 
tariff  on  newsprint.  Tliey  assume  diserimination 
af,'ainst  this  country  in  favor  of  Britisl)  i)apermakers. 
and  an  attempt  by  the  latter  to  secure  exclusive  control 
of  the  Australian  paper  market.  Canada  bore  a  not 
inconsiderable  share  in  the  world  war,  and  if  any  pre- 
ference is  to  be  given  by  Australia  our  manufacturers 
claim  an  etiual  share  with  the  Mother  Country.  They 
see  no  reason  why  one  part  of  the  Empire— even  if  it 
be  the  Mother  Land — should  be  favored  at  the  expense 
of  another,  and  if  a  preference  is  to  be  granted  on 
patriotic  grounds  then  Canada  is  equally  entitled  to 
that  preference. 

Mr.  James  Holland,  the  representative  of  British 
makers  who  took  a  very  prominent  part  in  securing 
the  })reference  for  Great  Britain,  was  last  week  in  Mon- 
treal, on  his  way  to  Australasia,  China  and  Japan.  A 
representative  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  inter- 
viewed Mr.  Holland  in  oixler  to  obtain  information  as 
to  the  reasons  why  Great  Britain  secured  the  prefer- 
ence, to  the  exclusion  of  Canada.  Mr.  Holland  ex- 
]ilained  the  attitude  taken  by  him  on  behalf  of  the 
British  paper  makers,  and  strongly  denied  any  unfair 
deserimination  against  Canadian  producers. 

"By  pure  accident  I  was  in  Australia  when  the  tariff 
was  under  discussion,"  said  Mr.  Holland.  "As  the 
representative  of  British  manufacturers,  I  was  natur- 
ally interested  in  the  question.  Our  industry  suffered 
tremendously  during  the  war — as  a  nation,  we  bore  the 
heat  and  burden  of  the  day — and  1  represented  to  mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate 
that  Great  Britain  was  entitled,  on  these  grounds,  to 
some  consideration.  The  Governnu'nt  proposal  was  to 
allow  British  newsprint  fi-ee  entry,  and  fo  impose  an 
iiiterniediate  tariff  of  £2  per  ton  and  a  foreign  tariff 
of  £2  per  ton.  When  llie  liill  was  pi-esented  to  the 
House  of  b'epreseiitatives,  the  vote  \\as  in  favor  of 
British  free,  intermediate  tariff  il',]  and  foreign  £8. 
The  Senate  howevei-  took  another  view,  and  reeom- 
memled  British  free,  intenneiliate  CI  and  foreign  £2. 
The  House  of  Kepresentatives  stuck  to  their  ])roi)osals 
and  on  the  matter  being  jointly  considered  by  the  two 
chambers,  the  Senate  accepted  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives' proposal  of  British  free,  intermediate  £l^  and 
foreign  .Ci. 

"My  original  proposal  to  the  iMiiiister  of  Trade  and 
Customs  was  British  free,  interiiiediate  £4  and  foreiun 
£5.  Canadian  newspi-int  would  have  come  in  under 
the  intermediate  tariff.  My  proposal  was  aimed  at 
Japan  and  at  those  foreign  countries  which  were  antag- 
onistic to  the  Empire  during  tlie  war.  1  had  not  tlie 
slightest  idea  of  any  diserimination  against  Canada. 
British  manufacturers  are  satisfied  to  secure  tlie  share 
of  trade  which  was  held  by  foreigners,  and  to  h'ave 
Canada  undisturbed  in  the  busines.s  she  obtained.  What 
the  British  makers  expect  to  get  is  that  trade  whii-h 
was  in  the  hands  of  foreigners  in  pre-war  days. 

"T  found  in  Australia  a  certain  amount  of  soreness 
with  what  is  termed  hero  the  .Xmerican-Canadian  com- 
bine, which  it  was  alleged  held  up  .\ustralian  consumers 
of  newsprint  during  the  war:  ami  in  my  opinion,  tliis 
feeling  had  sonuMhing  to  do  with  the  refusal  to  grant 
the  alleged  combine  any  ])referencc.  This  is  what  i 
found. 


"Even  under  the  existing  preference  British  manu- 
facturers do  not  expect  to  get  the  whole  of  the  business. 
The  imports  of  newsprint  into  Australia  total  50,000 
long  tons  per  annum,  and  if  Great  Britain  secures  20,- 

000  ton.^  she  will  be  more  than  satisfied.     Furthermore, 

1  claim  that  I  was  only  asking  for  the  Mother  Country 
such  terms  as  would  allow  her  to  recover  from  the  ef- 
fects imposed  upon  the  paper  trade  by  the  war. 

"I  want  to  emphasise  the  point  that  I  was  fighting 
for  the  British  manufacturer.  I  had  no_feeling  against 
Canada,  and  in  no  way  expressed  views  hostile  to  her 
manufacturers  or  her  interests  I  was  the  representative 
of  British  interest.s — that  w^as  the  only  point  from 
which  I  fought.  I  left  other  interests  to  put  their  own 
case  before  the  Government." 


SENATOR  EDWARDS'  ESTATE. 

Ottawa,  Dee.  9.— The  estate  of  the  date  Senator  W. 
( '.  Edwards,  pioneer  Ottawa  lumberman,  millowner  and 
parliamentarian,  is  valued  at  $1,992,948.46,  according 
to  a  statement  issued  yesterday  by  his  solicitor.  Appli- 
cation for  probate  will  be  made  today.  The  entire 
estate  is  divided  among  members  of  his  family  and  that 
of  his  widow.  Mrs.  Edwards  is  given  a  substantial  life 
annuity. 

More  than  half  the  entire  estate  consists  of  Dominion 
of  Canada  Victory  bonds.  The  Senator  died  possessed 
of  $1,020,93.83  worth.  Hhis  next  greatest  interest  was 
in  the  Bathurst  Company,  Limited,  Bathurst,  N.B.  He 
was  the  owner  of  8,928  shares  in  this  company,  valued 
at  $446,400 

The  statement  values  1,000  shares  of  Riordon  Com- 
pany stock  at  $2,750". 

The  principal  assets  of  the  estate  are:  Dominion  of 
Canada  Victory  loan,  $1,020,093.83:  100  shares  Bank  of 
Commerce.  $]'s,r)00;  1,537  shares  Ottawa  and  Hull 
Power  Comjiany,  $153,700:  8.928  shares  Bathurst  Com- 
liany.  Limited,"  Bathurst.  N.B..  $44(i.4t)0;  2,700  shares 
Canada  Cement  Company,  $152.550 :  1 ,250  shares  W<iods 
^Manufacturing  Coui|)any,  $S7,5()():  (jlili  sliares  Bahcock 
Cai'i'ier  Florida  Comjiany,  I'unta  (iorda,  Florida,  $33,- 
330,  and  real  estate  at  trousseau  Lake,  Quebec,  12.203. 

The  Senator  explained  in  his  will  that,  owing  to  the 
large  amount  of  succession  duties  wlii<-li  would  be  levieil 
against  his  estate,  and  which  he  understood  were  uti- 
lized by  the  Government  largely  for  the  benefit  of  vari- 
ous charitable  and  benevolent  institutions,  he  made  no 
bequest  to  any  charities,  "such  as  I  otherwise  would 
have  done,"  as  his  statement  concludes.  It  is  estinuit- 
ed  that  the  province  of  Ontario  will  obtain  about  20  per 
cent   of  the  estate,  or  ncarlv  $400,000. 


BECKERS    OPEN    MONTREAL    OFFICE. 

'i'hc  Hci'ker  Conijiany  of  .\nicrica.  Limited,  have 
opened  offices  at  164  St.  James  Street,  Jlontreal. 
Mhere  the\'  occupy  an  entire  floor.  This  office  will 
also  take  care  of  the  various  English  and  Canadian 
interests  associated  with  the  Becker  Compaiiy.  ilr. 
.\.  M.  Irvine  is  a  director  of  the  Becker  Companx- 
of  America  and  the  permanent  representative  in 
]\rontreal.  It  is  not  inteiulcd  to  make  any  change- 
in  the  head  office  in  Halifax,  which  is  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Harry  1,  blathers,  whoso  principal  work  is  to  look 
after  the  two  pulp  mills  in  Nova  Scotia.  It  is  proba- 
ble that  the  Chicoutimi  Pulp  Company  will  open  an 
office  in  the  same  building. 
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British  Trade  News 

(From   Our  London   Correspoudent) 

Londcni,  Dec.  2nd,  1!)'2L 

Trade  with  coiitinentai  and  otlicr  ooiuitries  is  so  bad 
that  in  order  in  promote  an  export  trade  the  British 
Government  is  nr<>:ed  by  the  Federation  of  British  In- 
dustries, anioiifjst  other  bodies,  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  German  reparations  and  the  burdens  imposed 
on  former  enemies.  There  are  some  people  to-day 
who  favor  cutting  them  down  by  one-half,  that  Ger- 
many should  pay  to  the  extent  of  her  capacity  and 
that  the  Allies  should  even  be  prepared  to  lighten  the 
evidence  of  the  burden  imposed  upon  Germany.  It 
is  x'eally  most  remarkable  the  views  held  by  a  certain 
class  of  people  on  this  I'cpai'ations  question.  Some 
people  soon  forget  that  over  3  years  ago  we  were  in  a 
war  fighting  for  our  existence.  According  to  all 
accounts  Germany  is  going  on  nicely  and  the  French 
Premier's  speech  at  Washington  shows  there  is  still 
some  nneasiness  about  the  "goSngs-iOn"  in  th." 
••Fatherland." 

"The  Germans  Don't  Get  Away  With  It." 

In  the  "Pulp  and  I'aper  ^Magazine"  for  November 
10th  last  it  will  be  recollected  that  Mr.  T.  Lindsey 
Grossley,  under  the  above  headline,  wrote  a  letter  to 
the  Editor  giving  some  int'(U-mation  about  the  smallest 
liajiermaking  machine  in  the  Avorld.  which  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  King  Edward  Hotel,  in  Toronto.  The 
statements  were  made:  (1)  That  Lord  Northcliffe 
offered  $25,000  for  the  machine;  (2)  That  the  machine 
was  smuggled  out  of  Germany  into  England;  (3)  That 
t'lip  machine  was  made  in  Germany.  Mr.  T.  Lindsey 
C'rossley  contradicted  these  3  points  and  he  is  correct. 
But  let  me  tell  the  histoi-y  of  the  little  machine.  After 
tile  papermaking  machine  had  been  made  by  Messrs. 
T.  .T.  Marshal!  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Campbell  Works,  Lon- 
(b)n  N.,  who  are  the  well-known  papermakers,  en- 
gineers and  specialists  on  dandyj'olls  and  watermark- 
ing, ju'evioiis  to  the  war  it  wa.s — some  time  about  191  1 
I  am  sure — sent  to  Gcriiiany  for  exhibition  at  the  Leip 
zi^r  exhibition.  War  bivikc  nut  in  August,  1914,  and 
mau.\'  peojile  will  remember  the  anxiety  there  was 
over  exhil)its  at  Tjeijizig — at  least  in  London  there  was 
The  ])apermakiug  machine,  however,  was  stored  iu  a 
jnuseum  and  after  the  war  was  over  Marshalls  got  i' 
back  through  the  British  Clearing  House.  On  its 
arrival  in  London  an  English  firm  purchased  it  and  it 
was  shipped  to  America,  but  to  what  place  or  firm  in 
the  V.  S.  A.  T  do  not  know.  The  next  thing  heard  ol' 
the  machine  is  its  appearance  at  the  Convention  (if  the 
V.  T.  A.  iu  Toronto.  Lord  Northcliffe  never  offered 
$25,000  for  the  nmchiue,  because  he  knew  the  value  of 
it  and  he  could  get  one  very  miu-h  cheaper  from  Jlar- 
shalCs.  But  it  is  vei'y  doubtful  if  a  nuicbine  like  the 
one  seen  at  Toronto  could  be  bought  to-day  for  £300. 
SonuHime  ago  ilarshairs  refused  t'5-lrO  for  one — but 
another  £10  added  would  have  purchased  it.  That  is 
their  price  to-da,v,  according  to  what  millmen  tell  me, 
and  £550  is  a  long  way  short  of  $25,000  and  consider- 
abl.v  in  advance  of  £300.  which  is  a  pre-war  quotation. 
It  would  now  be  interesting  to  know  who  got  the 
luachine  in  America  after  the  \\ar  ended.  There  is  a 
good  one  here  now  in  IVIarshall's  and  I  am  .iust  as 
curious  about  its  destination  and  buyer  as  T  was  about 
the  1914  machine. 

Postage  on  Paper. 

The  Postmaster-General  is  ajrain  in  '•hot  watei'"" 
this  week  with  the  j)aperraakers.     Last  week  I  men- 


tioned that  he  refu.sed  to  pass  at  a  cneap  rate  samples 
of  paper.  Spicer  Bros.,  Ltd.,  the  papermakers  of  New 
Bridge  St.,  London,  have  now  received  a  letter  from 
the  Postal  Authorities  saying  that  "samples  if  enclosd 
witji  orders"  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  at  the 
printed  paper  rate.  Messrs.  Spieei\s  have  alreadv 
received  300  letters  on  the  subject,  so  important  is  it 
to  clients  and  others.  They  have  now  sent  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  Po.stmaster-General :  "As  to  the  ex- 
cuse that  the  printed  paper  rate  is  unremunerative, 
which  is  fallen  back  upon,  after  the  pi-evions  excuse 
or  reason  that  to  alter  the  regulations  would  give 
dealers  in  i)a|)ers  an  advantage  over  other  traders  had 
been  proved  to  be  fallacious,  has  the  Postmaster- 
General  data  to  prove  the  assertion  to  the  satisfaction 
of  any  competent  accountant  outside  a  Government 
department?  Even  if  he  had  there  is  surely  sound 
business  sense,  particularly  from  the  nationalpoint  of 
view,  to  treat  the  carrying  side  of  the  Post  Office 
business  as  a  whole,  and  if  the  results  as  a  whole  are 
satisfactory,  to  reduce  the  charges  in  connection  with 
nuitters  that  make  for  trade.  If  you  judge  weight  by 
weight,  the  newsjiaper  rate  caniu)t  be  a  paying  pro- 
])ositi()n,  but  it  would  be  folly  from  a  national  point  of 
view  not  to  throw  in  the  swings  with  the  round- 
abouts." The  reply  of  the  head  of  the  P.  0.  will  be 
interesting  to  this  commonsense  letter.  From  what 
one  can  gather  the  idea  of  the  post  office  in  order  to 
make  the  department  "pay"  is  to  kill  the  system  of 
sending  out  samples,  failing  this  to  make  the  unfortu- 
nate papermakers — with  government  interference 
hanging  like  a  mill  stone  round  their  necks — pay  full 
price  rates,  while  the  newspaper  creeps  through  at  the 
reduced  rate.  One  is  a  sample  of  paper;  the  other  is 
a  sample  of  lu'wspapei-  on  its  way  to  a  subscriber. 
Wall  Paper  Coy's-  Loss. 

As  1  write  tlie  Wall  Pa|)iT  Manufacturers'  deferred 
shares  have  fallen  to  45d.-4Sd.(!H)  cents  to  96  cents) 
on  the  deplorable  results  shown  in  the  preliminary 
statement  for  the  year  ended  August  31st  last.  Tliere 
is  a  net  loss  of  £91!),246  against  a  net  profit  of  £652.- 
977  for  1919-20.  When  all  adju.stments  are  made 
|£18I,054  brought  in,  £100.000  from  the  contingencies 
fund  and  £109,846  fi-oni  income-tax  reserve  fuiul  no 
longer  recpiired  )  and  after  deducting  the  £28,659  paid 
as  intei-im  dividend  on  the  i)refereuce  shares,  there  is 
still  a  debit  balance  of  £557,203.  Last  year  the  direc- 
tors distributed  the  reserve  fund  of  about  £500,000 
amonj;-  the  deferred  .shareholders  in  the  form  of  a 
bonus.  Xo  doubt  the  couipan\'  has  suffered  from  the 
eurtailment  of  building  sebemes  in  the  coutttry  and 
from  G-ernum  competition  on  the  'coutiueut  where 
owing  to  the  vagaries  of  the  mark  exchange,  Germany 
has  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  wall-paper  industry. 
Finland  Again. 

I  had  some  strong  remarks  to  make  last  week  con- 
cerning Finnish  imports  of  paper  into  the  British 
market  and  I  notice  that  Mr.  E.  Percy  Reed,  of  Albert 
E.  Reed  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  Jlr.  Joe.  Dixon,  of  Peter 
D.ixon  &  Son,  Ltd..  have  contributed  letters  to  the 
"World's  Paper  Trade  RevicM-"  on  the  subject. 
These  imports  are  undercutting  the  prices  of  the 
British  output  of  paper  owing  to  the  depreciated  ex- 
change, and  Mr.  Reed  mentions  that  his  firm  has  had 
to  cut  prices  in  order  to  hold  orders  against  Finland's 
ciunjietition.  This  is  more  evidence,  I  must  point  out, 
in  favor  of  thi'  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act  and 
."\Ir.  loe.  Dixon  admits  it.  WTiat  I  cannot  understand 
is:  VThy  do  papermakers  complain  about  unfair  com- 
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petition  when  they  liave  an  Act  to  enable  them  to 
slap  a  33  1-3  p.e.  duty  on  l^'innis^i  paper.  The  dumped 
price  of  Fimiisli  newsprint  is  about  £20  a  ton  and  the 
British  is  iiji  to  £22  and  £23.  And  we  have  it  from 
Mr.  Eeed  tliat  he  is  compelled  to  reduce  his  price  to 
meet  the  Finnish  price.  The  whole  question  is  a  most 
sei'ions  one  and  shoidd  not  have  been  allowed  to 
"banfj  fire"  so  lon<,'.  The  delay  has  meant  tliat  Fin- 
nish mills  are  running  full  time  while  the  British 
machinery  can  hardly  be  fed  on  half-time.  That  is 
the  position  to-day.  What  was  it  in  April  last? 
Stanley  Cousins,  in*  his  famous  letter  to  the  "Times" 
written  at  the  end  of  May  last,  said:  "British  mill- 
owners,  who  realize  the  serious  position  of  tlie  indus- 
try, have  reduced  their  contract  prices  to  British  con- 
sumers well  below  eo.st  in  an  endeavor  to  keep  our 
work  people  employed.  .  .  ."  If  that  was  the  posi- 
tion in  April  last  before  the  Safe-Guarding  Industries 
Act  was  introduced— and  in  which  Mr.  Stanley 
C!ousins  wanted  all  the  paper  trade  included— what 
must  the  position  be  like  to-day  with  Finnisli  news- 
print coming  into  the  market  £3  a  ton  cheaper  than 
the  British  product  1  Up  to  the  present  no  announce- 
ment has  been  made  that  a  case  has  been  made  ont 
under  the  Act.  Should  there  be  one  made  out,  the 
sooner  the  Board  of  Trade  Committee  get  at  it  the 
better  for  the  British  mill  men  and  his  workpeople. 
There  is  no  hiding  the  fact  that  mill  men  are  fighting 
with  their  backs  against  the  wall  and  they  are  entitled 
to  expect  that  unfair  competition  be  balanced  by  a 
temporary  import  duty  and  corrective  exchange  regu- 
lations, "indeed,  there  is  no  country  in  tbe  world 
would  stand  what  the  British  paper  trade  is  enduring 
at  ])resent  -and  the  strange  thing  about  the  whole 
jioliey  is  that,  in  the  interest  of  workers  alone— not  to 
mention  manufacturers — no  one  will  give  a  lead  to  put 
a  "screw"  on  the  cheap  imports.  It  is  well-known 
that  wliere  there  is  no  profit  coming  in,  there  is  no 
work,  and,  incidentally,  I  may  mention,  that  some  of 
the  balance  sheets  of  the  mills  here  will  be  doubly  in- 
teresting when  they  are  issued.  They  will  tell  the 
^jtory — the  story  of  full  running  machinery  on  one  side 
and'half  starved  machinery  on  the  other.  Indeed,  the 
story  of  failures  already  amongst  the  dealers  is  a 
lamentable  one  and  the  papermaker  again  comes  in  for 
his  sliare  of  the  losses. 

Codified  Customs. 

Codified  Paper  Ti'ade  (  ustoms  liave  been  raised  and 
adopted  by  the  British  Papermakers  Association,  the 
wholesalers,  merchants  and  other  users.  Here  are  a 
few  samples : 

(1)  A  machine-made  printing  iiai)er  ream  is  .>()() 
sheets. 

(2)  A  wrapping  paper  ream  contains  480  sheets. 

(3)  A  "mill"  ream  "Good"  or  "Retree"  has  472 
sheets. 

(4)  Complaints  must  be  made  in  M-riting  within  14 
days. 

(5)  All  disputes  will  be  submitted  to  arbitration  in 
th«  United  Kingdom  when  they  arise  undei-  a  contract. 

They  are  carefully  drawn  up  under  specific  head- 
lines in  sections  and  "these  new  codified  customs  should 
help  to  alleviate  the  many  differences  that  often  arise. 
1  notice  under  the  headline  "Materials"  the  follow- 
ing: Unless  it  is  otherwise  expressly  stipulated  in  the 
order,  the  papermaker  shall  be  free  to  use  his  discre- 
tion in  the  selection  of  materials. 


Preference  for  British  Newsprint. 

News  has  i-eaclied  London  tliat  the  tariff  on  news- 
|)riiit  admitted  to  Australia  lias  been  reduced.  Of  late 
tilings  Jiave  been  verj-  erratic  with  papermakers  here 
in  regard  to  the  Australian  market  and  it  is  now  felt 
that  the  preference  given  to  newsprint  will  stimulate 
more  trade.  An  interesting  point  now  arises:  Does 
tlie  word  British  include  Canadian  newsprint?  The 
policy  after  the  wa^  was  trade  within  the  Empire. 
(See  page  1264). 

Technical. 

The  Scotchmen  have  ju.st  opened  their  session,  m 
connection  with  the  Technical  Section,  at  Aberdeen. 
Amongst  the  papers  for  the  winter  will  be:  Modern 
Methods  of  Evaporation  for  the  Concentration  and 
Recovery  of  Liquors";  the  "Measurement  of  Tem- 
perature"; "Beating  Problems";  "Tran.sraission  of 
Power  in  the  Paper  Mill";  "The  Estimation  of  Starch 
in  Paper";  "Timbers  and  Their  Uses  in  the  Paper 
Mill."  These  subjects  will  be  dealt  with  by  engineers, 
chemists,  directors  and  others.  Col.  T.  Davidson  is 
cliaii'iiian  of  the  session. 

Another  Tariff. 

The  Belgians  liave  increased  their  tariff  on  wall- 
papers, cardlioard  and  other  kinds  of  paper,  particu- 
larly German  paper,  which,  it- is  pointed  out,  is  pro- 
duced cheaper  than  what  the  Belgians  could  produce 
it.  For  some  time  past  the  paper  and  board  industry 
of  Belgium  has  been  in  a  bad  way  and  an  attempt  is 
now  being  made  to  get  the  mills  going  again.  Conse- 
quently foreign  imports  are  being  singled  out  and  the 
lesson  is  one  that  should  interest  the  British  mill  men 
who  are  in  the  same  ])liglit  as  their  confreres  across 
the  North  Sea. 

Forestry. 

Forestry  is  an  acute  subject  here  at  present.  At 
the  inaugural  meeting  in  London  of  the  Empire  Fores- 
try Association,  which  comes  as  an  offs]iring  of  the 
Imperial  Forestrj'-  Conference  held  in  1920,  a  resolu- 
tion was  moved  by  Lord  Lovat  urging  the  need  for  an 
extension  of  a  constructive  Empire  forest  policy  and 
l>romising  support  to  the  Empire  Forestry  Association 
in  its  endeavors  to  stimulate  the  wider  utilization  of 
the  many  valuable  commercial  timbers  of  the  Do- 
minions, Colonies  and  Protectorates.  The  High  Com- 
missioner for  Canada  (Sir  George  Perley)  in  a  neat 
little  s))eech  seconded  the  re.s-olution  and  spoke  of  the 
desirability  of  an  educational  cam]iaign  which  would 
teach  peojile  a  proper  system  of  forestry  oi'ganization 
and  dcvelo])ment,  and  so  enable  the  different  parts  of 
the  Em))ire  to  grow  valuable  timber,  especially  on 
WMste  lands.  The  resolution  was  adopted. 
The  Pulp  Market. 

For  the  chemical  pulps  the  demand  is  not  brisk. 
There  is,  however,  a  slight  improvement  when  com- 
pared with  a  month  ago.  For  ground  wood  business 
is  brighter  and  some  srood  shipments  have  lately 
arrived  from  Canada.  The  dullness  of  the  paper  in- 
dustry unfortunately  is  reflected  in  the  pulp  trade; 
luit  what  is  movini;'  to-day  keeps  pulp  sellers  from  be- 
coming downhearted. 

Prices  are  about  as  follows:— Sulphite  £20;  Easy 
Bleaching  (No.  1)  £14i/i;  Sulphite  Newsprint  Quality 
(No.  1)  £12:  Unbleached  Soda  (No.  1)  £11;  Soda 
Kraft  £11;  Gronndwood  (wet")  £4.  15s.;  Groundwood 
(dry)  £9. 

The  Au.stralian  new  tariff  may  brighten  up  the 
paper  trade.  If  it  does  pulp  men  may  anticipate  some 
business. 
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As  these  lines  are  being  written,  the  case  of  the  On- 
tario Government  against  the  Shevlin-Chirke  (Jompany 
lias  been  opened  at  Osgoode  Hall,  Toronto,  before  Mr. 
•Justice  Logie.  The  Crown  is  suing  for  the  return  of 
(lues  upon  timbers  alleged  to  have  been  illegally  cut,  or 
cut  and  not  paid  for,  and  for  the  cancellation  of  cer- 
tain grants  of  timber  areas.  The  timber  in  question 
grew  on  Berths  45  and  49  in  Quetico  Park,  Ont.  The 
(^rowii  contends  that  110,000,000  feet  of  pine  timber 
was  granted  to  the  Shevlin-Clarke  Company  l)y  tlie 
Hon.  Howard  Ferguson,  then  Minister  of  Lands  aiid 
Forests,  in  1919,  and  that  the  right  to  cut  this  timber 
was  given  without  advertisement  or  tenders  being  cal- 
led for,  which  is  contrary  to  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  department.  The  timber  was  sold  to  the  defend- 
ant Company  for  $9  per  1,000  feet  but,  on  behalf  of  the 
riovernment,  evidence  has  been  put  in  to  show  sales  in 
Timaganii  running  as  hi,';li  as  $-0  aiul  $22  per  1,000  feet 
in  the  same  year.  An  expert  witness  for  the  Crown 
describes  the  timber  thus  sold  to  the  Shevlin-Clarke 
Company,  which  is  the  cause  of  dispute  in  the  present 
action,  as  "the  finest  virgin  pine  I  have  ever  seen." 
Th(^  case  has  l)een  adjourned  to  the  27th  of  this  month, 
and  the  judge,  has  intimated  that  it  must  be  concluded 
withiji  two  weeks  fi-om  that  date.  A  great  deal  of  in- 
terest is  being  taken  in  this  case  in  |iul])  and  ])aper 
circles  in  Ontario. 

It  is  reported  from  Iroquois  Falls  that  paper  can  now 
be  shipped  from  the  Abitibi  Power  &  Paper  Company's 
plant  and  be  delivered  in  New  York  or  Chicago  in  forty- 
eight  hours.  This  is  said  to  be  the  result  of  a  .system 
of  car  stations  and  efficient  organization  that  keeps 
the  Company  in  much  better  touch  than  formerly  with 
its  custonuM's.  It  is  also  repoi-ted  that  the  system  of 
|)roduction  has  been  considerably  im])rove(l  owing  to 
keener  work  by  the  grinder  men,  and  tluit  a  great  sav- 
ing has  resulted  from  this,  and  a  consequent  reduction 
in  the  cost  per  ton  of  output. 

There  are  no  signs  of  any  change  in  the  situation 
with  regard  to  the  printers'  sti'ike  in  Toronto.  Last 
week,  the  secretary  of  Local  91,  International  Typo- 
graphical Union,  received  a  message  froni  the  Indiana- 
polis headqiuirters  of  the  Union  that  the  strike  assess- 
ment upon  printers  at  worlv  would  he  reduced  from  ten 
to  seven  {)er  cent.  The  reason  for  this  i-eduction  is 
stated  to  be  that  the  revenue  received  from  a  ten  per 
cent  assessuuuit  amounted  to  $1,000,000  a  month,  which 
was  $200,000  more  than  requisite  to  meet  the  strike  pay 
of  the  printers  on  strike  in  variotis  cities  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

Mr.  .1,  A.  Hdthwell,  of  the  IJrompton  Pulp  and  Pajier 
Company  is,  we  regret  to  st.atc,  serio\isly  ill.  He  lias 
undergone  an  operation  for  appendicitis  in  the  Sher- 
hrooke  Hospital. 

Mr.  Norman  K.  Wainwrighl  has  just  returned  from 
a  tri]i  to  Australasia,  whicji  he  visited  in  the  interests 
of  the  Howard  Smith  Paper  Mills,  Limited,  and  the 
Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Limited. 

Next  year  the  Dominion  Foi-estry  branch  will  re- 
sume  tlie  survey  undertaken,  two  years  ago,  by   the 


CommLssion  of  Conservation,  of  the  forest  and  pulj)- 
wood  resources  of  Ontario.  This  work,  which  was 
temporarily  stopped  by  the  abolition  of  the  (.'ommission 
ill  question,  is  greatly  necessary  on  more  grounds  than 
one,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  it  will  not  be 
allowed  to  drop. 

One  of  the  striking  ])riiitcrs  of  Toronto,  liy  name 
Ceorge  Dawson,  is  seriously  ill  in  St.  .Michael's  Hospi- 
tal, Toronto.  Two  other  striking  ])i-iuters,  out  of 
twelve  volunteers  among  them,  were  selected  for  an 
operation  of  transfusion  of  blood,  which  if  was  thought 
might  sav(>  his  life.  ,    , 

The  Deseronto  plant  of  the  Dominion  .Match  l''act(U-y 
was  last  year,  jjurchased  by  the  E.  1!.  EJdy  Company. 
of  Hull,  which  concern  has  now  a.ssumed  the  uumage- 
ment. 

The  reduction  of  ten  per  cent  which,  with  the  begin- 
ning of  this  month  becanu'  effective  in  the  fi-eiglit  rates 
of  all  railroads  in  Canada,  will  be  greatly  api)reciated 
by  pulj)  and  pa|)er  concerns.  .\ot  only  will  paper  and 
pulp  be  carried  cheaper,  but  the  benefit  will  also  be 
felt  as  regards  lumber,  pulpwood.  coal  and  otiier  i-aw 
materials. 

The  extended  groundwood  jilant  of  the  IJelgian  In- 
dustrial Co.  has  reached  a  production  of  24()  tons  per 
day.     The  aim  of  the  staff  is  275  tons. 

Mr.  Delraulx  has  bid  "Adieu"  to  friends  at  Shawin- 
igan  Palls.  Here's  hoping  he  will  have  frequent  occa- 
sion to  return  to  Canada. 

;\lr.  G.  Meerbergen,  who  is  well  known  as  a  keen  ad- 
vocate of,  and  untiring  worker  in  the  eau.sc  of  Safety 
First  has  resigned  from  the  Belgian  Industrial  Co.  and 
will  go  into  business  in  lielgium.  He  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  the  Technical  Section,  of  whicli  he  was  truly 
an  "active"  member — Good  luck.  Gab! 

Mr.  H.  Biermans,  general  manager  of  the  Belgian 
Industrial  Co.  has  returned  from  a  business  trip  to 
Europe. 

Mr.  .laines  Holland,  representative  of  the  paper 
mills  controlled  by  :\lr.  F.  E.  R.  Becker,  of  London. 
England,  and  whose  work  consists  of  travelling 
round  the  world  arranging  and  visiting  the  various 
agencies,  is  now  on  a  visit  to  Montreal.  Mr.  Holland 
has  travelled  nine  times  round  the  world. 


The  steamer  "Drottningholm"  sailing  last  week 
from  New  York  for  Sweden  had  on  its  passenger  list 
a  number  of  prominent  paper  men,  among  them  T  W. 
Howmall,  vice  president  of  the  American  Wood  Pulj) 
Corporation,  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Bowmall:  Consul 
T.  Lundgren,  secretary  of  the  Swedish  Wood  Pulp  As- 
sociation ;  G.  Thunherg,  of  the  firm  of  Olaf  Wijk  &  Co. : 
N.  Johanneson,  of  the  Scandinavian  American  Trading 
Company;  Ovar  Hylin,  of  Lagcrlof  Trading  Company, 
and  E.  Khilstedt  of  A.  J.  Pagel  Company. 


A  postage  stamp  can  be  licked  once:  but  after  that 
if  delivers  the  goods. 
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The  MacSim  Bar  Paper  Company,  Otsego,  Mich.,  will 
soon  call  for  bids  for  constrnction  of  its  proposed  elec- 
tric power  plant  for  f,'eneral  paper  mill  s(!rvice,  to  be 
1-story,  and  estimated  to  cost  $800,000.  Billingham 
and  Cobb  are  the  architects. 

With  the  passing  of  the  Maine  lumber  trade  in  recent 
years  before  tlie  steady  encroachments  of  the  pulp  mills, 
"the  port  of  Hangor  has  declined  so  that  it  is  now  fre- 
quented only  by  steamboats  and  coal  barges,  where 
formei-ly  the  harbor  was  crowded  by  sailing  vessels 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  attracted  there  by  one  of 
Die  foremost  lumber  markets.  While  logs  were  sawed 
into  lumber  along  the  Penobscot  River,  Bangor's  port 
prospered  and  the  I'iver  hummed  with  the  activities  of 
numerous  saw-mills.  Then  came  the  pulp  mills  and 
since  their  advent  the  log  crop  has  been  steadily  di- 
verted from  the  saws  to  the  digesters  and  grinders, 
until  to-day  the  pulp  manufacturers  not  only  use  most 
of  the  log  crop  but  also  own  most  of  the  desirable  tim- 
berlands,  and  save  for  those  far  up  the  State,  along 
the  lines  of  the  railroads,  sawmills  are  few  and  far  be- 
tween, and  presently  one  will  be  a  curiosity  on  this 
great  river  where  once  they  stood  in  dozens. 

Following  a  decision  to  re-open  the  general  wage 
settlement  determined  upon  last  summer  by  the  paper 
mill  strike  arbitration  coommittee,  hearings  were  begun 
last  week  before  members  of  that  body  in  New  York 
City.  The  settlement  last  summer  included  an  agree- 
ment that  either  side  might  reopen  the  case  when  the 
arbitration  board  was  convinced  that  there  was  suffi- 
cient cause.  The  board  has  consented  to  reopen  the 
case,  and  proof  is  being  submitted  at  the  hearings. 
Whatever  the  outcome  may  be,  the  changes  will  apply 
to  all  the  companies  bound  by  the  arbitration  decision. 

Contending  that  the  ship  and  paper  machine  build- 
ing concern — the  Pusey  &  Jones  Company  of  Wilming- 
ton, Del.— is  able  to  meet  its  current  obligations,  coun- 
sel for  the  corporation  have  asked  the  United  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  to  revoke  the  appointment  of  receiv- 
ers in  equity.  The  case  is  being  appealed  from  the 
order  of  District  Judge  Morris,  of  Delaware,  appoint- 
ing the  receivers  on  a  bill  filed  by  Hans  Karluf  Han,s- 
sen,  a  representative  of  several  Norwegian  concerns, 
who  had  been  sent  to  the  United  States  to  collect  in- 
del)tness  from  Christoffer  Hannevig,  president  of  the 
Pusey  &  Jones  Company.  In  part  liquidation  of  the 
indebtedness,  Mr.  Hannevig  gave  Mr.  Hanssen  7,200 
.shares  of  the  company's  stock,  biit  when  he  failed  to 
meet  the  remainder  of  the  indebtedness,  Mr.  Hanssen 
filed  the  bill  of  equity  averring  the  shipbuilding  com- 
pany was  insolvent. 

Manufacturing  some  ten  thousand  separate  items, 
the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Company  of  Pramingham, 
Mass.,  has  been  able  to  keep  running  full  time  during 
the  recent  depression  by  producing  large  advance 
stocks  of  certain  articles.  At  the  present  time  part 
of  the  plant  is  being  kept  going  turning  out  the  1923 
stock  of  holiday  cards,  and  other  stock  products  are 
being  made  in  other  units  of  the  plant  that  might  other- 
wise be  idle.  Ijong  time  planning  and  storage  compose 
one  of  tlie  methods  used  to  regulate  tht>  business  of  this 
company.     The  cost   of  storage  and  of  capital  tied  up 


in  products  seems  at  first  sight  to  be  a  heavy  toll,  but 
economically  it  is  sound.  The  explanation  is  simple. 
If  the  company  did  not  plan  ahead  and  make  invest- 
ments in  merchandise  and  in  storage  room  it  would 
have  to  make  investments  in  machinery  and  buildings 
to  handle  the  peak  load  of  production.  This  would 
amount  to  more  than  the  investment  in  goods  and  it 
would  have  the  disadvantage  of  being  a  fixed  invest- 
ment rather  than  a  quick  asset.  Instead  of  having  its 
capital  "frozen"  in  fixed  investments  it  is  expended 
in  goods  which  are  liquid.  The  factoi\v  which  shuts 
down  must  lose  both  the  overhead  during  the  time  of 
idleness  and  tlie  profits  which  would  have  come  had 
there  been  orders.  Also  it  lossses  because  of  unused  ma- 
chinery. Man,y  establishments  are  built  to  carry  a 
peak  load.  During  most  of  the  year  much  of  the  ma- 
chinery and  space  are  not  used.  That  is  a  heavy  loss, 
a  waste,  which  must  be  charged  against  the  productive 
season. 

The  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  has 
begun  its  work  of  foreman  training  in  the  paper  in- 
du.stry,  starting  with  a  course  of  instruction  for  em- 
ployes at  the  plant  of  the  Champion  Fibre  Company. 
Canton,  N.  C.  Twenty  sessions  were  held  from  Nov- 
ember 7  to  19  under  Frank  Cushman,  agent  for  the 
Federal  Board.  In  the  opinion  of  several  of  the 
Champion  Company's  executives,  the  course,  while 
having  shown  no  tangible  results  as  yet,  was  well  worth 
the  time  given  up  to  it.  The  Vocational  Board  is  plan- 
ning to  start  similar  classes  in  the  paper  making  regions 
of  New  York  and  New  England,  extending  them  later 
to  other  sections  of  the  country. 

A  new  envelope  contract  whereby  the  public  will  be 
saved  approximately  .$6,276,194,  was  announced  by  Post 
Master  General  W.  H.  Hays  in  his  first  annual  report. 
This  contract,  made  with  the  furni.shers  of  stamped 
envelopes  and  newspaper  wrappers  was  the  result  of 
a  direct  appeal  of  the  postmaster  general  to  the  con- 
tractors for  a  re-adjustment  of  the  prices.  The  con- 
tractor concurred  in  the  opinion  that  there  had  been 
a  substantial  reduction  in  cost  and  that  a  cancellation 
was  warranted,  and  entered  into  supplemental  contract 
with  the  consequent  saving  mentioned. 

Two  billion  feet  of  Alaskan  jiulpwood.  the  largest 
amount  of  National  Forest  timber  ever  offered  for  sale, 
is  described  in  a  prospectus  recently  issued  by  the 
United  States  Forest  Service.  The  timber  is  within 
the  Tongass  National  Forest,  and  covers  about  90,000 
acres  with  a  frontage  of  48  miles  on  navigable  water, 
and  24  miles  by  boat  from  Juneau.  Four-fifths  of  the 
timber  is  western  hemlock  and  one-fifth  Sitka  spruce, 
both  of  which  make  excellent  grades  of  paper,  as  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  mills  of  Oregon  and  British 
Columbia.  The  sale  period  will  be  thirty  years,  and 
a  large  plant  will  be  required  to  utilize  all  the  timber 
within  that  time.  The  sales  contract  requires  that  a 
piilp  manufacturing  plant  of  not  less  than  TOO  tons 
dail.v  capacit.v  shall  be  established  in  Ala.ska  by  the 
purchaser  within  three  years. 


Pliotograp/iic  plates  of  paper  are  superior  in  many 
respects  to  those  of  glass. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  10th  Dec. — The  fact  that,  at  last,  the  Do- 
minion election  campaign  is  over  is  regarded  in  pulp 
and  paper  circles  a.s,  in  itself,  a  good  thing.  Despite 
the  stimulus  that  so  prolonged  a  campaign  undoubted- 
ly directly  afforded  to  certain  lines  of  the  industry,  on 
the  whole  it  conduced  to  doubt  and  uncertainty,  and 
hence  to  a  certain  measure  of  unsettlemeut,  at  a  time 
when,  in  this  industry  as  in  others,  any  element  of  this  , 
nature  is  more  than  ordinarily  undesirable.  So  far  as 
the  result  of  the  election  is  concerned,  one  finds  that 
the  victory  of  the  Liberals  is  received  by  paper  men  in 
this  locality,  if  not  exactly  with  enthusiasm,  at  any 
rate  with  an  appreciable  measure  of  equanimity.  The 
general  tenor  of  the  coi-  inents  to  which  the  writer  has 
listened  from  uu^n  proi^iuent  in  the  industry  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  Liberal  majority,  constituted  as  it  is, 
will  not  be  likely  to  tal;  ■  any  steps,  so  far  as  tariff  re- 
vision is  concerned,  wh;;;h  will  be  detrimental  to  Can- 
adian pulp  and  paper  ii  ♦"rests.  These  interests,  in  the 
present  stage  of  the  i  \  lustry's  development  in  this 
country,  have  special  d  liculties  of  their  own  to  which 
any  revision  of  the  ta  'iff  along  well-considered  and 
.  sagacious  lines,  is  boiu  il  to  pay  adequate  heed.  The 
industry,  in  the  spaeeoF  a  very  few  years,  has  become 
an  important  unit  of  Canada's  industrial  fabric.  But 
it  has  not  yet  attained  its  full  development.  It  has  re- 
cently passed  through  a  period  of  acute  depression  in  a 
manner  which  has  reflected  great  credit  on  itself  and 
it.s  leaders.  In  such  circumstances,  the  time  is  not  op- 
])ortune  to  deprive  it  of  the  protection  which  is  neces- 
sary if  it  is  to  continue  its  development  unimpeded. 
And,  on  the  whole,  opinion  in  the  industi'y  distinctly 
inclines  to  the  view  that,  in  the  revision  of  the  tai'iff 
which  doubtless  will  be,  ere  long,-  undertaken  by  the 
new  Government  which  will  be  formed,  steps  such  as  to 
effect  adversely  the  interests  of  an  industry  in  sucli  a 
special  position  are  nnlikely  to  be  taken.  This  opinion 
is  held  witli  the  more  confidence  inasmucli  as  the  Lib- 
erals have  a  majority  independent  of  the  Progressives. 

Pulp  and  paper  men,  in  common  with  those  engaged 
in  most  other  manufacturing  industries,  did  not,  at  any 
time,  fear  the  handling  of  the  tariff  by  the  Liberals  so 
mucli  as  by  the  Progressives.  The  really  low  tariff 
elejiieut  of  the  new  House  of  Commons  will  be  confined, 
almost  solely,  to  the  ranks  of  the  last-named  party. 
And,  as  things  are  at  present,  while  that  partywill,  no 
dout,  be  able  to  make  its  influence  felt,  in  various 
directions,  on  legislation,  there  is  little  reason  to  ap- 
prehend that  it  can  force  extremist  fiscal  courses  on 
Parliament.  In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to 
hear  tlie  satisfaction  that  ijs  expressed  that  Quebec  re- 
presents so  large  a  proportion  of  the  Liberal  majority. 
Ontario  manufacturers  have  not  nuieh  in  common  with 
the  KreiU'h  Canadian  politicians  in  more  than  one  direc- 
tion, l)ut,  at  least,  they  tliink  tliat,  on  the  whole,  they 
are  likely  to  show  themselves  a  steadying  influence  in 
fiscal  matters. 

At  any  rate,  so  far  as  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  is 
concerned,  the  result  of  the  Dominion  election  has  been 
i-eceivcd   witli   a   eoii.si(b'rable   measure   of  equanimity. 


It  is  felt  that  the  industry,  in  the  main,  is  well  on  the 
road  to  substantial  general  recovery  and  that  nothing 
untoward,  in  the  way  of  adverse  tariff  action  on  the 
part  of  the  new  Government,  need  be  anticipated  to 
retard  that  recovery. 

PULP. — The  market  for  pulp  is  not  yet  firmly  estali- 
lished  on  a  profitable  basis  for  operators.  The  demand 
for  bleached  sulphite  is  pretty  good,  at  prices  around 
•tSO  a  ton.  News  grade  sulphite  is  also  finding  pur- 
chasers at  about  -$60  a  ton.  But  easy  bleaching  .sul- 
phite is  not  in  very  good  demand.  Groundwood  pulp, 
for  which  between  %1%  and  .$28  a  ton  is  being  paid,  is 
far  from  being  in  strong  demand.  The  prices  quoted 
above  are  at  the  mill. 

NEWSPRINT.— Publishers  are  pleased  at  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  price  of  newsprint  to  $75  a  ton  and  at  the 
prospect  that,  in  order  to  meet  the  pace  which  the  In- 
ternational Paper  Company  is  expected  to  set  of  3Va 
cents  a  lb.,  it  will  have  to  come  down  yet  $5  lower  per 
ton.  But  the  newsprint  mills  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  share  in  any  jubilation  at  this.  Indeed,  the  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  such  mills  pointed  out  to  the  writer 
with  emphasis  that,  as  many  mills  hold  heavy  stocks  of 
pulpwood  bought  at  prices  very  different  from  those 
which  pulpwood  can  command  today,  mills  would  be 
losing  money  by  selling  newsprint  at  $70  a  ton.  How- 
ever, "needs  must"  when  a  certain  personage  drives 
and  it  looks  veiy  much  as  though  it  will  be  a  case  of 
"Hobson's  choice."  But  it  is  rather  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance that  .some,publishers  seem  to  expect  the  price 
of  newsprint  to  fall  below  the  $70  figure  before  long. 
They  point  out  that  the  ten  per  cent  cut  in  freight  rates 
should  help  to  bring  down  the  price,  and  in  other  lines 
of  paper  as  well  as  in  newsprint. 

BOOK  AND  WRITING  PAPERS.— The  demand  for 
most  kinds  of  book  and  writing  papers  has  been  good, 
with  orders  coming  in  satisfactorily.  It  is  possible 
that,  with  the  Dominion  election  over,  there  mav  now 
be  some  slight  falling-off  in  briskness,  as  the  campaign 
made  a  heavy  demand  on  certain  lines.  But  it  is  ex- 
pected that,  with  the  New  Year,  a  drive  for  more  ad- 
vertising is  likely  to  occur  and  tliat  tliis  will  result  in 
an  enhanced  demand. 

BOARD.— After  recently  giving  so  good  an  account 
of  itself,  the  board  market  is  not  so  active  as  it  was. 
But  jobbers  seem  hopeful  of  more  activitv  in  the  earlv 
part  of  the  New  Year. 

WRAPPING  PAPERS.— The  demand  for  wrapping 
papers  continues  good,  but  one  hears,  in  connection 
with  kraft,  a  recrudescence  of  the  complaint  again.st 
price-cutting,  as  to  which  a  good  deal  has  been'' said, 
from  time  to  time,  in  this  place 

TOILETS  AND  TISSUES.— Prices  are  firm  in  toilets 
and  tissues  and  sales  are  fairly  satisfactory,  but  not 
quite  the  same  amount  of  briskness  is  in  evidence  in 
some  lines. 


As  Montreal  Sees  It. 
Montreal,  December  12.— On  the  wliole  luisiness  in 
imlp  and  paper  is  satisfactory.     Here  and  there  reports 
are  to  be  heard  of  a  slackening  in  demand,  but  ifc  is  not 
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of  a  serious  nature.  It  is  perhaps  only  natural  that 
after  the  recovery  in  trade  there  should  be  a  .slight  set- 
haek  in  the  paper  industry  at  this  period.  If  expres- 
sions of  opinion  are  of  any  value,  thei'e  is  no  danger  of 
such  a  fulling  off  in  the  vohune  of  business  and  in 
prices  as  to  cause  alarm.  The  general  opinion  is  that 
l)usiness  will  improve  particularly  as  we  now  know  the 
result  of  the  elections.  Parliamentary  contests  have 
generally  speaking,  an  unsettling  effect  on  commerce, 
Mill!  when  the  public  is  assured  of  a  decision  that  fear 
is  allayed. 

The  pulp  market  does  not  show  any  great  activity, 
hut  is  by  no  means  dead.  In  another  column  will  be 
Idund  an  interview  with  Mr.  G.  R.  Hall  Caine,  who  ar- 
gues in  favor  of  a  stronger  market  in  the  future.  He 
holds  that  the  natural  growth  of  pulp  i-an  oidy  be  as-  , 
signed  by  higher  prices,  and  that  the  conditions  Avar- 
rant  an  advance  in  values. 

NKWSPRINT. — The  International  Paper  Company 
has  now  made  a  definite  announcement  of  its  intention 
1o  charge  $70  per  ton  for  the  first  quarter  of  1922. 
TJiere  was  of  coui-se  only  one  thing  for  Canadian  mills 
to  do  if  they  wished  to  secure  a  large  amount  of  busi- 
ness, and  that  was  to  meet  the  competition.  This  is 
being  done.  The  I.P.  Company  has  gone  one  better 
than  the  Canadian  companies,  and  has  forced  prices 
lower  than  was  looked  for  just  now. 

PULP.— Tliere  is  a  fair  demand  for  all  grades.  This 
would  be  larger  but  for  the  fact  that  American  buyers 
;ire  making  up  their  inventories,  and  as  there  is  a  tax 
on  the  stocks  in  hand,  the  inclination  is  to  restrict  pur- 
chasing foi-  the  time  being.  The  Hawkesbury  mill  of 
the  Ri(U-don  Company  is  again  in  operation.  Accord- 
ing to  one  company  which  deals  largely  in  both  ground- 
wood  and  sulphite  the  tendency  is  firmer,  and  a  still 
stronger  demand  may  be  looked  for.  Many  Scandin- 
avian mills  are  closed  down  owing  to  scarcity  of  water. 

liOOK  PAPERS. — Business  is  fairly  good,  with  a 
favorable  outlook  for  the  future. 

PINE  PAPERS. — In  this  department  there  is  not 
nnu-h  inclination  to  buy  peiuling  the  anniial  stock- 
taking. 

WHAPPIN'C  PAPERS.— No  complaint  can  he  made 
on  the  score  (if  orders,  which  are  coming  in  at  a  satisfac- 
tory rate. 

UOOFING  PAPERS.— No.  1  saturating  felt  for 
])atent  roofing  is  quoted  at  $75  f.o.b.  mill.  There  is  a 
))ossibility  of  a  slight  reduction  but  this  is  not  expected 
to  stand  for  long;  in  fact  the  price  may  go  up  if  the 
supi)ly  of  raw  materials  does  not  improve. 

RAGS  and  WASTE  PAPER.— There  is  not  a  large 
reserve  of  rags  for  paper  making,  but  prices  are  un- 
changed. The  supply  of  waste  paper  is  not  sufficient 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  mills  in  the  vicinity  of 
Montreal  ,and  some  material  has  been  imported  from 
the  States,  making  the  price  equivalent  to  the  Ameri- 
can price,  plus  freight. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  December  10 — (Special  Correspondence) 

The  International  Paper  Company  has  officially  an- 

lunuiced  a  reduction  of  $10  a  ton  in  the  p7-ice  of  news- 
print nai)cr  for  deliveries  comnu'ncin<i;  Jamuiry  1,  mak- 
ing a  new  contract  price  of  $70  per  ton  f.o.b.  mills  for 
paper  in  standard  rolls  in  carload  lots.  The  price  fixed 
for  the  coming  year  represents  a  drop  of  $60  a  ton  from 
the  peak  price  prevailing  in  the  last  quai-ter  of  1920 
and  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year.     Contracts 


will  be  made  by  the  International  on  a  price  of  3.50 
cents  a  pound  for  the  full  year  1922,  or  customers  may 
elect  to  contract  for  six  months'  requirements  at  this 
price,  with  tonnage  for  the  latter  half  of  the  year  to 
be  adjusted  by  agreement.  In  such  an  event  the  In- 
ternational guarantees  that  the  price  for  the  latter  half 
of  next  year  will  not  be  in  excess  of  3.7r)c.  or  $7')  a  ton. 
This  cut  in  the  price  of  newsprint  by  the  leading  do- 
mestic factor  followed  a  reduction  of  $5  a  ton  an- 
nounced by  Canadian  manufacturers,  and  was,  as  noted 
in  this  I'eport  last  week,  not  unexf)ected  in  the  trade. 
The  fact  that  the  I.P.  states  that  this  price  will  apply 
thi-oughout  11122,  however,  leads  the  trade  to  believe 
that  newsprint  prices  are  finally  readjusted,  and  opin- 
ion in  pa]K'r  circles  is  that  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any 
further  reduction  in  print  pajjcr  prices.  Since  the  I.P. 
announcement  of  a  cut  to  $70,  reports  from  Canada 
say  that  leading  newsprint  j^rodncers  there  have  made 
a  reduction  to  the  same  Tiasis.  The  second  largest  pro- 
ducer in  the  United  States  is  reported  offering  con- 
tracts for  the  entire  year  of  1922  at  $75  per  ton. 

One  of  New  York's  daily  afternoon  newspapers  yes- 
terday printed  an  issue  of  58  pages,  carryinj:  '-'A'A  col- 
umns of  advertising  jirinted.  It  is  significant  that  this 
same  newspaper  boasts  that  since  its  la.st  (iovernment 
circulation  report  was  printed,  its  circulation  has  in- 
creased more  than  40,000  copies  a  day.  If  anyone 
doubts  that  consum|)tion  of  newsjirint  is  heavy  at  pre- 
sent, this  single  illustration  should  serve  to  convince 
him  that  at  least  as  much,  if  not  more,  print  paper  is 
being  used  up  day  after  day  at  jiresent  by  United 
States'  publishers  than  ever  before.  Pre-holiday  ad- 
vertising this  year  is  exceptionally  heavy,  and  news- 
paper publishers  in  New  York  and  throughout  the 
country  are  consuming  record  tonnages  of  j>aper. 

Influenced  by  the  cut  in  the  contract  basis,  spot 
prices  on  newsprint  have  eased  off  slightly.  Most  do- 
mestic manufacturers  continue  to  quote  4  cents,  or  $80 
per  ton,  for  spot  deliveries,  but  many  of  them  are  tak- 
ing orders  at  '1.50  to  15.75  cents,  anil  this  latter  is  about 
the  ])revailing  market  range  at  the  moment.  Imported 
newsprint  contiiuies  to  be  offered  at  slightly  under  the 
domestic  price,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  3.25  cents  per  pouiul 
ex  the  dock. 

Generally  speaking,  the  jtaper  market  is  (|uiet.  Print 
paper  is  the  exceiition,  most  other  grades  are  in  con- 
siderably less  denuind  than  a  short  time  ago,  and  quot- 
ations in  a  good  many  instances  evince  a  downward 
trend.  Impoi'tant  buyers  are  operating  cautiously: 
most  of  them  are  placing  orders  only  when  in  direct 
need  of  paper,  and  it  is  plainly  api^ai'ent  on  all  sides  that 
mills  are  in  want  of  business.  Hook  pa|iers  are  gradu- 
ally receding  in  price.  ^Manufacturers  are  competing 
against  each  other  to  obtain  orders  and  are  repeatedly 
cuttin_g  prices  to  secure  business.  Machine  finished 
book  of  good  quality  is  available  at  6  cents  per  pound 
f.o.b.  New  York  and  less,  and  some  qualities  of  coated 
book  are  bringing  no  more  than  8  cents  f.o.b.  this  and 
other  consuming  centres. 

Tissues  and  wrappings  are,  comparatively  speaking, 
in  fair  demand.  Consumers,  however,  are  absorbing 
these  grades  of  paper  in  limited  amounts,  and  mill  or- 
ders have  fallen  off  in  volume  and  number.  Prices 
hold  steady,  with  No.  1  domestic  kraft  wrapping  quot- 
ed by  mills  at  6.75  to  7  cents  a  pound  f.o.b.  New  York 
and  No.  1  white  tissue,  basis  20  x  30,  at  around  90  cents 
a  ream. 

Fine  pajiers  are  moving  in  moderate  amounts  and 
prices  are  about    at    unchanged    levels.     A  reduction 
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SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite.  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  m  Finland.  M, 
lacturers  of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites.  Easv  Bleachin.  Sulnh 
and  Krart  rulps. 
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SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingfors,  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  forenaost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  m  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown   and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 
Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to   our  qualities  and  prices! 

WOOD  ®"   PULP 

Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 
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averaging  between  10  and  12  per  cent  in  prices  on  pre- 
pared roofing  and  asbestos  shingles  has  been  announced 
tliis  week  by  leading  manufacturers.  Box  boards  con- 
tinue easy  and  in  slow  demand.  Most  paper  box  man- 
ufacturers have  about  completed  their  Christmas  or- 
ders and  are  holding  back  in  purchasing  board,  as  is 
usually  the  case  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  and  some 
mills  are  said  to  be  so  badly  in  need  of  business  that 
Ihcy  are  closing  down  temporarily.  Plain  chip  and 
filled  news  board  are  available  at  the  same  price,  name- 
ly, $30  per  ton  for  sidewalk  delivery  in  New  York, 
which  means  that  most  mills  in  New  Jersey  are  obtain- 
ing no  better  than  $25  a  ton  f.o.b  their  plants  for  board. 

OROTTND  WOOD.— The  wood  pulj)  market  at  the 
iiioinent  lacks  feature,  and  mechanical  pulp  is  no  ex- 
eeption  from  this  condition.  At  the  same  time,  ground 
wood  is  in  fairly  good  demand.  Newsprint  mills  are 
buying  quite  freely,  and  there  is  a  large  enough  move- 
ment in  other  directions  to  give  the  market  a  moderate- 
ly lively  complexion.  Prices  are  stead.v  to  firm  and 
incline  upwards,  this  being  due  presumably  to  the 
rather  light  stocks  of  ground  wood  at  producing  mills. 
Domestic  grinders  are  quoting  an  average  of  $32  a  ton 
f.o.b.  pulp  mill  for  prime  spruce  ground  wood  for 
prompt  shipment,  with  prices  ranging  a  couple  of  dol- 
lars per  ton  on  either  side  of  this  point.  Some  foreign 
ground  wood  is  offered  on  the  spot  in  this  country  at 
approximately  the  same  price  domestic  producers  ask 
or  a  trifle  higher. 

CIlEMTrAL  PULP.— A  strictly  seasonal  condition 
exists  in  the  chemical  pulp  market.  With  paper  man- 
ufacturers preparing  to  take  inventories  and  therefore 
endeavoring  to  reduce  stocks  of  raw  material,  buying 
is  almost  solely  against  immediate  requirements,  with 
the  result  business  is  principally  of  retail  character. 
Nevertheless  quotations  are  well  maintained.  Bleach- 
ed sulphite  is  firmly  held_  by  domestic  producers  at 
from  5  cents  upward  for  No.  1  quality  bleached,  and 
importers  are  asking  4.50  cents  and  higher  for  foreign 
bleached  No.  1  grade.  Easy  bleaching  sulphite  is  firm 
at  between  3.50  and  3.75  cents  a  pound,  and  news  grade 
sulphite  is  sellinar  at  around  2.75  cents  a  pound  at  pulp 
mills.  Kraft  pulp  is  in  comparatively  steady  demand 
and  prices  are  holding.  Domestic  No.  1  kraft  is  bring- 
ing 3  cents  at  producing  mills  for  stronoj  pulp,  and 
around  2.75  cents  for  secondary  grades.  Scandinavian 
kraft  is  quoted  at  around  2.75  cents  on  the  dock.  Ad- 
vancinnr  rates  of  exchange  on  European  countries  cause 
quotations  on  foreign  pulps  to  exhibit  a  stronger  tone. 

T>  AOS. — There  has  been  no  improvement  in  the  paper- 
making  rag  sitnalion  in  New  York  this  week.  The 
market   eontinu"s  dull.     Paper  mills  are  coming   into 


view  as  buyer.s  only  when  actually  and  immediately  in 
need  of  rags,  and  even  then  they  are  offering  low  prices 
which  serve  to  dishearten  dealers.  Mills  in  a  majority 
of  eases  appear  simply  not  to  want  rags,  regardless  of 
the  prices  at  which  they  can  buy,  and  there  is  of  course 
an  easj^  tone  to  values  under  such  circumstances. 

Roofing  rags  have  moved  down  further  in  prices. 
Sales  of  No.  2  satinets  to  felt  paper  mills  have  been 
noted  at  80  cents  per  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  New  York, 
while  cloth  strippings  have  sold  down  to  1.05  cents  a 
l)ound  New  York.  Old  whites  and  blues  are  in  very 
slow  demand,  and  new  cuttings  of  most  kinds  are  neg- 
lected by  buyers.  Prices  are  largely  nominal,  and 
those  quoted  by  dealers  mean  little  because  buyers  can 
doubtless  do  better  should  they  make  firm  bids  at  lower 
levels. 

PAPER  STOCK.— Some  grades  of  old  paper  have 
again  declined,  notably  the  better  grades  of  paper 
stock,  whereas  others  hold  at  about  previous  quotation- 
levels.  Old  kraft  paper  has  sold  this  week  at  1.60 
cents  per  pound  f.o.b.  New  York,  denoting  a  drop  of 
some  $4  or  $5  per  ton,  and  white  blank  news  cuttings 
are  down  to  1.70  cents  New  York.  The  fact  that  news 
cuttings  are  fetching  higher  prices  at  present,  because 
usually  the  reverse  is  true.  White  shavings  are  quot- 
ed by  local  dealers  at  around  3.75  cents  per  pound 
New  York  for  No.  1  hard  and  3  cents  for  No.  1  soft 
shavings.  Old  books  and  magazines  are  selling  at  1.20 
cents  New  York,  folded  newspapers  at  50  to  55  cents 
a  hundred  pounds,  and  No.  1  old  mixed  paper  at  37  i^ 
to  40  cents  a  hundred  pounds. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.— Old  Manila  rope  con- 
tinues in  fair  demand  from  paper  mills  and  is  bring- 
ing an  average  of  4.75  cents  a  pound  at  shipping  points 
for  No.  1  rope.  Old  bagging  is  not  wanted  by  con- 
sumers and  is  purely  nominal  in  price.  No.  1  scrap 
bagging  is  readily  available  to  mills  at  85  cents  a  hun- 
dred jxuinds  f.o.b.  dealers'  points  but  there  are  few  or 
no  buyers  in  sight  at  this  or  lower  figures. 


GOVERNMENT  LUMBER  CAMP. 

S.S.  ]Maric,  Out. — Dec.  13. — A  i)erinanent  lumber 
camp  is  being  opened  up  at  Mile  14!)  on  the  Algoma 
Central  by  the  Ontario  Government  under  the  super- 
vision of  S.  W.  Butt,  superintendent  of  bridge  construc- 
tion from  Sudbury  North.  It  is  proposed  to  take  out 
for  Goveriunent  needs  250.000  feet  of  timber  this  year. 
and  i^drtalile  milk  are  being  installed. 


Switzerland  is  electrifying  her  railways  to  save  im- 
porting eoal. 


Scandinavian    American  Trading  Co. 
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Fairbanks-Morse  Valves 

Reduce  Maintenance  Costs 

A  new  disc  can  be  put  on  in  one   minute  with- 
out removing  the  valve  from  the  pipe  Hne. 
The  main  features  of   this  valve  are  : — 

Stuffing  box  packed  with  Palmetto  Twist  packing. 

At  least  four  threads  engaged  with  bonnet  at  all 
times. 

Renewable  Bakelite-Disccan  be  replaced  in    one 
minute. 

Raised  round  seat.      No  sediment  can  lodge  on  it 
to  injure  disc. 

Guides  cast  on  body  hold  disc  centrally  over  seat 

The  Canadian  Fairbanks-Morse  Co.,  Limited 

"  Canada's  Departmental  House  for  Mechanical  Goods" 


St.  John 

Quebec 

Montreal 


Ottawa 
Toronto 
Hamilton 


Windsor 
Fort  William 
Winnipeg 


Regina 

Saskatoon 

Calgary 


Edmonton 
Vancouver 
Victoria 


COLORS  FOR  PAPER 

We  offer  a  complete  line  of  Acids,  Basic  and 
Direct  Colors  in  a  variety  of  shades  suitable  for 
all  grades  of  paper. 

Acid  Violet 

Acid  Bordeaux  B 

Delauare  Fast  Red 

Delaware  Croceine  Scarlet  M  U  0 

Delaware  Orange  Y 

Delawrae  Croceine  Orange 

Delaware  Eosie 

Am  amine 
Victoria  Blue 
Methylene  Blue  0 
Bismarch  Brown 
Malachite  Green 
Rhodamine  B  Extra 
Methyl  Violet 

Benzopurpuritie  4  B  Concentrated 
Direct  Yellow 
Congo  Red 


Samples  matched  in  our  Laboratory 

A.  KLIPSTEIN  &  COMPANY,  LTD. 

12  ST.  PETER  STREET,  MONTREAL 

Canadian    Representativct  of 

A.  KLIPSTEIN  &  COMPANY, 

644  Greenwich  Si.,  New  York  City. 


PULPWOOD— TIMBER  LANDS 

2'  and  4'  Rosied 
4'  Pealed 
4'  Rougb 


BURT.  C.  CRITTSINGER 

INC. 

Wood  Department  Managers 

for 
Pulp    and     Paper    Mills 

MAY  WE  SERVE  YOU  ? 

319-322  Gluck  Bldg. 
Niagara  Falls,  New  York 
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THE  FIRST  CHRISTMAS 

Nineteen  hundred  and  twenty  years  ago,  "Joseph  went  up  from  Galilee, 
out  of  the  city  of  Nazareth,  into  Judea,  unto  the  city  of  David,  which  is  called 
Bethlehem;  (because  he  was  of  the  house  and  lineage  of  David)  to  be  taxed 
with  Mary,  his  espoused  wife,  being  great  with  child.  And  she  brought 
forth  her  firstborn  son,  and  wrapped  him  in  swaddling  clothes,  and  laid  him 
in  a  manger;   because  there  was  no  room  for  them  in  the  inn. 

"And  there  were  in  the  same  country  shepherds  abiding  in  the  field, 
keeping  watch  over  their  flock  by  night.  And,  lo,  the  angel  of  the  Lord 
came  upon  them,  and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  shone  round  about  them;  and 
they  were  sore  afraid.  And  the  angel  said  unto  them,  'Fear  not:  for,  behold, 
I  bring  you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people.  For 
unto  you  is  born  this  day  in  the  city  of  David  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the 
Lord.  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you:  Ye  shall  find  the  babe  wrapped 
in  swaddling  clothes,  lying  in  a  manger.'  And  suddenly  there  was  with  the 
angel  a  multitude  of  the  heavenly  host  praising  God,  and  saying,  'Glory  to  God 
in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men.'   " 

And  now  after  centuries  have  passed,  the  world  is  really  just  beginning 
to  appreciate  and  apply  the  message  that  this  child  came  to  bring.  The 
road  has  been  rough  and  weary  and  progress  has  been  marked  with  many  a 
disaster  and  many  a  discouragement.  Perfect  peace  has  by  no  means  yet 
been  achieved,  but  the  promise  is  beginning  to  be  realized  that  peace  will 
come  when  men  are  of  good  will.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  majority  of 
men  are  of  that  class  and  the  leaders  of  the  great  nations  of  the  world  are 
now  bending  their  best  efforts  to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  that  happy 
state  of  affairs  which  was  promised  so  long  ago. 

There  is  still  much  distress  in  the  world  and  an  unfortunately  large 
part  of  it  lies  close  to  us.  So,  in  wishing  our  friends  and  readers  a  very 
Merry  Christmas,  we  add  the  hope  that  each  of  us  may  be  the  means  of 
brightening  the  day  for  someone  else  less  fortunately  situated. 
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Manufacture  of  Coated   Paper 

By  Will.  T.  SCHENCK,  (Jliampion  Coated 
Paper  (Jo..  Ilaiiiiltou. 


December  22,  1921. 


1  have  been  in  llie  coated  paper  business  for  about 
27  years,  and  have  seen  many  changes  in  its  manu- 
facture in  that  lime.  If  we  wci-e  to  go  back  to  the 
ways  of  20  or  25  years  ago,  we  wouhl  soon  go  out  of 
bnsiness.  The  "coating  game,"  like  every  other  busi- 
ness, never  ceases  to  improve. 

We  will  have  a  little  discussion  on  the  manufacture 
of  coated  papers. 

The  first  thing  to  bear  in  mind  is  that  tlie  manufac- 
ture of  coated  papers  is  an  art  from  beginning  to 
end,  but  we  very  often  forget  this.  The  fundamental 
thing  in  making  good  coated  papers  is  this:  The  raw 
stock  must  be  made  just  right  for  each  gi'ade.  We 
must  not  forget  that  we  are  going  to  make  something 
artistic  out  of  this  raw  stock.  Its  requirements  are 
mostly — good  formation  uniform  weif-ht.  free  from  fuzz, 
and  the  proper  uniform  colour.  Starting  with  this,  we 
are  on  the  right  track  to  begin  Ibis  work  of  "art 
going." 

Mixing  The  Coating  Materials. 

Then  comes  the  mixing  of  the  coating  and  tinting, 
etc.  The  colour  mixer  nnist  know  how  to  properly  mix 
his  coating  materials,  and  get  them  uniform,  or  Ave  are 
going  to  turn  out  a  very  ])oor  lot  of  paper,  even  if  ;ill 
the  other  conditions  in  tlie  process  are  good. 

We  next  come  to  the  coating  machines.  The  ma- 
chine runner  must  positively  know  how  to  ap])ly  this 
I'oating  material  to  the  best  advantage,  and  see  to  it 
that  it  is  properly  coated,  as  well  as  uniformly,  and 
must  be  an  artist  in  his  line,  as  this  is  one  of  th(;  im- 
portant steps  in  the  manufacture  of  coated  papers. 
Of  course,  the  different  mills  have  many  diffei'cnt 
methods  of  doing  things,  and  many  are  the  small 
things  that  the  coater  man  tloes  to  make  an  artistic 
sheet.  Our  method  with  the  men  has  always  been  to 
try  to  impress  upon  them  the  fact  that  this  is  a  "work 
of  art,"  and  that  the.y  are  not  ordinary  workmen,  but 
artists.  One  cannot  be  too  emphatic  with  the  work 
on  the  coating  machines;  it  takes  skill. 

The  next  step  is  drying  and  reeling,  whicli  is  iiidslly 
raechanical — then  comes  the  finishing  of  the  papei'.  It 
is  run  through  super-calenders — you  all  know  what 
they  are — here  is  where  the  real  artist  gets  in  )iis  reel 
work;  he  can  either  make  or  mar  at  this  point.  A  good 
calender-man  must  be  able  to  tell  at  a  glance,  or  by 
the  "feel"  of  the  sheet  as  it  is  going  through  tlie  cal- 
ender, if  it  is  all  right,  or  not;  he  must  be  on  the 
"look-out"  at  all  times  and  watch  how  "she  is  calen- 
dering;" also,  the  trained  e.ve  can  detect  a  spot  on  the 
sheet  while  it  is  running.  The  calender-man  must  also 
Avatch  closely  for  any  change  in  the  moisture  of  the 
sheet  running,  in  (u-der  that  it  is  not  "crushed"  or 
"blackened."  In  fact,  this  part  of  the  operation  is 
one  of  the  very  important  ones,  and  the  greatest  care 
must  be  taken  at  this  point.  The  finish  and  pressure 
on  these  machines  should  always  be  established  by  the 
foreman,  and  the  calender-man  should  be  given  a  sheet 
by  which  to  run;  if  he  is  a  good  man,  he  will  closely 
follow  the  sample. 


Then  comes  tbe  cutting-off  process,  ino.st  of  the 
paper  is  laid  off  by  mechanical  means.  All  coated 
papers  are  sorted  one  sheet  at  a  time  and  all  defec- 
tive paper  taken  out.  Now,  right  here  is  where  we 
are  all  Aveak ;  that  is,  all  coating  mills  must  rely  upon 
the  judgment  of  the  sorters — and  here  is  where  one 
has  the  human  element  with  Avhich  to  contend.  The 
sorters  are  supposed  to  take  out  all  the  bad  paper, 
but — do  they?  We  have  established  a  very  thorough 
Avay  of  inspection,  but  at  that,  some  defective  papers 
Avill  slip  in,  and  here  is  Avhere  Ave  "get  in  bad"  with  the 
printer. 

The  Finish  of  the  Paper. 

Uight  here  is  Avhere  I  Avould  like  to  go  on  record 
abdut  these  different  grades  of  papers.  I  have  talked 
Avith  many  printers  on  this  subject,  and  had  quite  an 
argument  with  that  bunch  of  printers  at  Chicago,  in 
regard  to  the  present  highly  finished  surface,  and  they 
all  agreed  Avlth  me  that  a  semi-dull  velvet  finish  was 
much  more  to  tlie  point,  and  that  it  enabled  the  ])rinter 
to  liring  out  the  fine  half-tones,  and  make  an  artistic 
job  of  it.  They  get  much  better  results  with  the  semi- 
dull  than  with  the  very  high  glossy  finished  papers, 
papers.  It  is  impossible  to  get  an  extremely  liigh  gloss 
without  destroying  the  surface  for  ))rinting — that  is. 
for  good  printing.  A  more  or  l?ss  crushed  and  hard 
sheet  is  the  result — the  ink  Avill  not  diy,  and  tlie  colour 
of  the  cut  will  shoAv  grey  and  blurred  instead  of  clean 
and  sharp.  Of  cour.se,  the  dull  finish  will  require  a 
little  more  ink.  but  it  will  be  Avell  paid  for  in  the  re- 
sults obtained. 

High  Glossy  Surface  Papers 

1  feel  that  in  tlic  near  future,  the  bulk  of  coated  i>a- 
l)ers  will  be  made  dull  finish  or  semi-dull  and  the  high 
glossy  surface  will  gradually  disappear.  A  dull  surface 
on  coated  paj)er-s  is  much  more  difficult  to  maiuifac- 
ture  than  the  higli  finish,  as  the  printing  surface  must 
at  all  times  be  smooth,  in  order  to  get  good  i)rinted 
results.  I  find  that  since  my  meeting  Avith  the  Chi- 
cago printers  last  fall,  that  our  business  on  dull  coated 
liapers  has  more  than  doubled:  in  fact,  "it  seems  to  be 
the  go." 

I  would  like  to  (|Uotc  licre  an  article  from  our  Yeai 
Hook  (d'  dune,  1920.  by  Mr.  ]'.  J.  Massey,  Superintend- 
ent of  W.  F.  Ilall  Printing  Company,  Chicago.  He 
sayvs : 

"1  Avonld  like  to  ask.  Avliy  do  i)aper  makers  exert 
so  much  effort  aiul  time.  Avith  the  attending  necessary 
waste,  to  get  an  excessively  high  finish  and  mirrored 
surface  on  their  pai)ers?  I  am  sure  that  every  press 
room  executive  present  Avill  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  you  are  not  fulfilling  the  press  room  rcQuire- 
ments  by  so  doing,  but  that  you  ineivase  their  trou- 
bles, in  addition  to  destro\iiig  th"  eye-sight  of  the 
general  public." 


*Read  at- Spring  convention  of  the  American  Pulp 
and  Paper  Mill  Superintendents  Association. 


Reports  from  various  International  Paper  Company 
nulls  indicate  that  Avorking  forces  are  almost  up  to  nor- 
mal size  and  that  near  capacity  production  has  been 
reached  in  practically  all  of  the  plants.  It  is  claimed 
that  many  of  the  men  Avho  Avent  out  on  strike  la.st  May 
have  returned  and  that  the  neAv  men  filling  vacancies 
left  by  those  who  remained  out  have  been  filling  the 
places  acceptably. 
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Thiocyanates  as  Solvents  for  Cellulose 


By  H.  E.  WILLIAMS. 


It  has  been  kaiowu  for  some  time  that  a  concen- 
trated solution  of  zinc  chloride  or  of  mercuric-barium 
iodide  will  dissolve  cellulose,  and  Deming  (J.  Amer. 
Chem.  Soc,  1911,  xxxiii  1515)  has  shown  that  cellu- 
lose will  dissolve  in  solutions  of  certain  metallic  chlo- 
rides strongly  acidified  with  h.ydrochloric  acid;  in  the 
latter  case  the  cellulose  is  profoundly  modified  by  the 
hydrolytic  action  of  the  acid  before  solution  takes 
place. 

Dubo.sc  (Bull.  Soc.  Ind.  Rouen,  1905,  318)  first 
noticed  the  action  of  certain  thiocyanates  on  cellulose, 
and  states  that  solutions  of  ammonium  and  potassium 
thiocyanates  dissolve  cellulose,  forming-  a  cellulose 
thiocyanic  ester.  P.  Weimarn  (G.  P.  27,882)  claimed 
the  action  of  the  solution  of  any  neutral  salt  on  cellu- 
lose— the  term  action  being  here  used  in  its  widest 
sense.  No  technical  developments  followed  from 
these  observations. 

The  subject  matter  of  this  paper  is  the  outcome  of 
work  carried  out  some  years  ago  (1907-8)  on  the  pro- 
perties of  the  metallic  thiocyanates. 

Several  years  later  (1916),  although  the  author  was 
unaware  at  the  time  of  the  work  of  the  investigators 
mentioned  above,  his  attention  was  directed  to  his 
previous  observations  in  a  systematic  study  of  the  con- 
centrated solutions  of  metallic  thiocyanates,  and  it 
was  found  that  a  number  of  these  solutions  (e.g.,  of 
strontium,  magnesium,  manganese,  lithium,  etc.,  thio- 
cyanates) when  heated  were  capable  of  dissolving 
cellulose. 

Nature  of  the  Solutions  U£«d. 
These  results  were  then  subjected  to  a  critical  ex- 
amination, and  a  theory  of  the  action  of  these  solutions 
on  cellulose  was  evolved  by  means  of  which  it  is  pos- 
sible to  predict  the  action  in  terms  of  definite  physical 
constants,  a  detailed  description  of  which  has  been 
given  elsewhere  (Manchester  Lit.  and  Phil.  Soc,  Apr. 
12,  1921)  and  will  shortly  be  published.  It  will  suffice 
here  to  state  that  the  results  of  the  work  demonstrated 
that  to  dissolve  cellulose,  a  concentrated  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  neutral  or  acid  salt  must  consist  of  a  liquid 
hydrate — an  associated  molecular  complex  of  salt  and 
water — which  must  have  a  viscosity  above  a  certain 
minimum  and-a  positive  heat  of  dilution  between  cer- 
tain well-defined  limits. 

By  the  aid  of  this  knowledge  it  was  possible  to  make 
any  of  the  thiocyanate  solutions  dissolve  cellulose, 
either  singly  oi'  in  admixture  with  one  or  more  other 
thiocyanates.  For  example,  sodium  thiocyanate  solu- 
tion is  not  a  cellulose  solvent  at  any  concentration 
under  atmospheric  pressure,  the  viscosity  of  its  most 
concentrated  solution  falling  below  the  minimum  re- 
quii'ed.  As  this  salt  solution  has  a.  positive  heat  of 
dilution  when  coucenti-ated,  it  follows  that  additions 
which  increase  its  viscosity  but  which  do  not  reduce 
its  heat  of  dilution  will  render  the  solution  capable  of 
dissolving  cellulose.  This  result  may  be  accomi>lished 
by  the  addition  of  sufficient  manganese,  aluminum, 
zinc,  or  other  thiocyanate.  the  two  latter  not  being  of 


•Presented  at  the  annual  meeting,  at  McGill  Univer- 
sity, Montreal,  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  Industry. 
Reprinted  from  the  Jounial  of  the  Society,  Oct.  15. 
1921. 


themselves  solvents  for  cellulose.  The  same  result 
may  also  be  obtained  bj'  dissolving  in  the  solution  the 
insoluble  or  sparingly  soluble  thiocyanates,  such  as  the 
mercuric,  cuprous,  cadmium,  silver,  or  lead  salts. 

The  possible  industrial  applications  of  these  obser- 
vations include  the  .spinning  of  filaments,  merceriza- 
tion  of  cotton  fabrics,  parchmentization  of  paper,  and 
the  preparation  of  "vulcanized"  fiber. 

Of  all  the  cellulose  solvents  examined,  the  concen- 
trated solution  of  the  calcium  thiocyanate  has  the 
most  profound  and  far-reaching  effects,  and  as  it  has 
the  further  industrial  advantage  of  having  a  cheap 
base,  it  is  the  one  that  has  been  most  closely  studied 
from  tlu'  industrial  standpoint. 

Solutions  Must  be  Neutral  or  Acid. 

As  mentioned  above,  cellulose  is  soluble  in  the  con- 
centrated thioe.vanate  solution  only  if  neutral  or  acid, 
careful  investigation  having  sho\\ii  that  if  the  solution 
is  alkaline,  no  solution  of  cellulose  takes  place.  This 
result  lias  been  found  to  be  true  for  all  the  thio- 
cyanate solutions.  Calcium  hydroxide  dissolves  in 
calcium  thiocyanate  solution  in  increasing  amounts  as 
the  concentration  of  the  thiocyanate  rises,  and  a  solu- 
tion containing  2  Gm.  or  more  of  calcium  hydroxide 
])er  100  Cc.  ma.v  be  obtained.  The  alkali  may  be  neu- 
tralized by  careful  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
or  l)y  diluting  the  solution  to  a  specific  gravity  of  1.2, 
when  practically  the  whole  of  the  hydroxide  will  be 
precipitated  in  the  free  state,  and  the  .solution  may  be 
filtered  and  re-concentrated. 

A  solution  of  calcium  thiocyanate  of  such  a  concen- 
tration tiiat  it  boils  between  135'=  and  150°  Cent,  will 
dissolve  l)leached  cotton  or  chemical  woodpulp  wlien 
heated  to  80°  to  100°  Cent.  The  fiber  first  swells  and 
then  gradually  passes  into  colloidal  solution,  no  trace 
of  the  original  fiber  being  visible  when  a  drop  of  the 
solution  is  examined  under  a  microscope:  on  cooling, 
the  mass  sets  to  a  clear  firm  jelly.  That  a  solution 
l)oiling  below  133°  C-ent.  or  one  boiling  above  150° 
Cent,  will  not  dissolve  cellulose  may. be  easil.v  demon- 
strated by  adding  a  few  fibers  of  chemical  woodpulp 
to  a  neutral  solution  of  the  thioe.vanate  boiling,  say, 
at  110°  to  115°  Cent,  and  allowing  llie  mixture  to  boil 
slowly  on  a  sand  bath;  it  will  be  noticed  that,  apart 
from  some  swelling  action,  no  solution  of  the  cellulose 
takes  place  as  the  temperature  of  the  boiling  point 
rises  during  concentration  until  it  reaches  133°  to 
134°  Cent,  when  the  fibers  pass  into  solution  in  a  few 
seconds.  If  the  thiocyanate  solution  is  further  con- 
centrated and  the  cellulose  then  added,  it  will  be  no- 
ticed that  solution  of  the  cellulose  becomes  more  and 
more  difficult,  and  when  added  to  a  solution  boiling 
at  150°  Cent.,  or  over,  no  cellulose  passes  into  solution, 
although  the  fiber  is  strongly  parehmentized  and 
swollen. 

Theory  of  Hydration. 

This  retardation  of  solution  ending  in  complete  stop- 
]iage,  is  not  due  to  the  increased  viscosity  of  the  solu- 
tion, which  would  naturally  retard  the  rate  at  which 
the  cellulose  dissolves,  but  to  a  more  deeply  seated 
cause.  In  a  solution  of  a  very  soluble  salt  with  a  posi- 
tive heat  of  dilution,  as  the  amount  of  total  solids  in- 
creases on  concentration,  the  remaining  water  must  be 
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hold  by  the  salt  with  greater  and  greater  affinity.  If 
therefore,  such  a  solution  will  bring  about  a  chemical 
reaction  between  another  compound  and  water,  it  is 
obvious  that  as  the  concentration  of  the  solution  in- 
creases, the  salt  will  tend  to  hold  the  water  in  a 
stronger  union,  ajul  thus  retard  more  and  more  the 
desired  hydrating  action.  A  point  may  therefore  be 
reached  where  the  affinity  of  the  water  for  the  salt 
is  so  great  as  to  transform  any  hydrating  action  into  a 
dehydrating  one.  This  point  appears  to  be  reached  in 
the  hydration  of  cellulo.se  4)y  calcium  thioeyanate 
when  the  concentration  of  the  solution  rises  to  the 
point  at  which  the  b.p.  is  150°  Cent,  and  over.  The 
addition  to  such  a  boiling  solution  containing  cellu- 
lose of  a  few  drops  of  watfr  sufficient  to  lower  the 
boiling  point  to  148°  to  149°  Cent,  will  cause  solution 
of  the  cellulose  in  a  few  seconds. 

When  cellulose  is  dissolved  in  the  neutral  calcium 
thioeyanate  solution  boiling  between  133°  and  140° 
Out.  the  fibers  first  swell  enormously,  the  whole  mix- 
ture becoming  intensely  thick  and  gelatinous,  and 
very  difficult  to  stir  if  the  proportion  of  cellulose  is 
SYo  to  4  Gm.  or  more  per  100  Cc.  of  solution,  but  on 
further  heating  the  mixture  gradually  melts  down  to 
a  thick  fluid.  The  addition  of  a  weak  acid  such  as 
glacial  acetic  acid,  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  4  Gm.  per 
100  Cc.  of  solution,  enables  tlie  cellulose  to  dissolve 
without  passing  through  this  intense  gelatinous  stage, 
and  the  mixture  may  be  easily  stirred  during  solution. 
By  this  means  solutions  of  10  to  12  Gm.  of  cellulose  per 
100  Cc.  of  solution  may  be  as  easily  and  readily  made 
as  tliose  of  lower  strength. 

For  the  preparation  of  a  concentrated  solution  of 
cellulose  the  most  suitable  calcium  thioeyanate  solu- 
tion is  one  which  boils  at  134°  Cent.,  or  slightly  over, 
but  not  exceeding  140°  Cent. ;  3  to  4  Cc.  of  glacial 
acetic  acid  per  100  Cc.  of  solution  is  then  added,  fol- 
lowed by  5  to  10  Gm.  of  cellulose  according  to  the 
strength  of  the  solution  required,  and  the  mixture 
allowed  to  stand  until  fibers  become  thoroughly 
wetted  and  impregnated  with  the  solution.  The  mix- 
ture is  then  heated  to  100°  Cent,  and  maintained  at 
that  temperature  until  the  fibers  become  separated 
and  highly  swollen,  and  the  whole  liquid  thickly  fluid. 
The  temperature  is  then  raised  to  110°  to  120°  Cent. 
and  the  mixture  stirred  until  solution  results.  The 
temperature  should  not  be  allowed  to  rise  much  higher 
or  the  solution  may  become  distinctly  brown  in  color. 
A  portion  of  the  calcium  thioeyanate  solution  may  be 
replaced  by  a  solution  of  certain  salts  which  do  not 
react  chemically  with  it,  but  maintain  its  boiling  point 
and  other  necessary  ]n-operties,  witliout  altering  the 
solvent  properties  of  the  solution  for  cellulose.  Such 
a  solution  of  mixed  salts  will,  s<i  far  as  present  experi- 
ence goes,  serve  the  same  purpose  as  a  cellulose  solvent 
as  the  pure  calcium  thioeyanate  solution. 

There  are  but  few  salts  capable  of  fulfilling  this 
function,  for  such  a  salt  must  have  high  solubility  in 
water,  high  boiling  point  in  concentrated  solution 
(over  133°  Cent.),  it  must  be  viscous  and  have  a  posi- 
tive, but  not  too  great  heat  of  dilution,  and  it  must  not 
act  chemically  on  the  calcium  thioeyanate. 

These  properties  and  conditions  are  fulfilled  to  an 
admirable  extent  by  calcium  chloride,  which  further 
has  the  advantage  of  cheapness.  A  solution  of  this 
salt  boiling  at  133°  Cent,  may  be  mixed  with  calcium 
thioeyanate  solution  boiling  at  133°  Cent,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  one  volume  of  ealeiiim  chloride  solution  to 


two  volumes  of  calcium  thioeyanate,  without  in  any 
way  interfering  M-ith  the  properties  of  the  calcium 
thioeyanate  solution  for  dissolving  cellulose.  The 
same  maximum  amount  of  cellulose  may  be  dissolved  in 
the  mixed  solution,  whether  neutral  or  acidified,  with 
equal  ease.  A  larger  proportion  of  calcium  chloride 
solution  ca'Unot  be  employed  when  working  with  solu- 
tions of  the  concentration  mentioned  above,  without 
the  viscosity  of  the  mixed  solutions  fallng  below  the 
minimum  neeessarj'  for  a  cellulose  solvent. 

If,  however,  both  the  solutions  are  concentrated 
until  the  boiling  point  rises  to  140°  Cent,  under  nor- 
mal pressure,  equal  volumes  of  calcium  chloride  and 
calcium  thioeyanate  solutions  may  be  used.  This 
mixture  will  be  found  to  dissolve  the  same  maximum 
amount  of  cellulose  and  with  the  same  ease  as  the 
original  pure  calcium  thioeyanate  solution  boiling  at 
133°  Cent.;  in  fact,  in  some  respects  it  is  superior. 
The  substitution  of  greater  amounts  of  the  calcium 
thioeyanate  solution  by  calcium  chloride  solution  has 
not  been  attended  Avith  success,  and  conclusions  based 
on  theoretical  considerations  render  it  unlikely  that 
the  substitution  can  take  place  to  any  great  extent, 
since  the  heat  of  dilution  of  the  mixed  solutions  is  too 
great. 

A  solution  of  cellulose  in  the  calcium  chloride-thio- 
cyanate  solution  prepared  as  above  described,  con- 
taining about  7  Gm.  of  cotton  or  wood  cellulose  per 
100  Cc,  and  kept  warm,  may  be  spun  through  a  fine 
orifice  for  the  preparation  of  cellulose  filaments.  The 
best  precipitating  medium  for  spun  threads  so  far 
found  is  to  dilute  alcohol  (50  to  907o  C.H^OH).  The 
precipitated  filament,  which  is  firm  and  easily  hand- 
led, may  be  washed  and  dried  in  the  usual  manner, 
yielding  threads  which  are  strong  and  lustrous. 

In  the  methods  described  above,  the  cellulose  dis^ 
solves  in  the  thioeyanate  solutions  only  on  heating, 
but  C.  P.  Cross.  P.R.S..  who  has  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  the  results  of  the  work,  has  made  the  interesting 
observation  that  solution  of  the  cellulose  may  be 
effeeted  in  the  cold  by  the  following  method.  Chemi- 
cal woodpulp  is  allowed  to  soak  for  some  hours  in  the 
cold  in  a  mixture  of  four  parts  of  calcium  thioeyanate 
solution  of  sp.  gr.  1.38,  and  one  part  by  volume  of  40 
per  cent  formaldehyde.  The  fiber  swells  in  the  mix- 
ture, and  no  other  apparent  change  takes  place,  but 
when  the  solution  is  diluted  with  an  equal  volume  of 
cold  water,  the  cellulose  rapidly  passes  into  solution. 
If  the  original  mixture,  after  standing  but  before  dilu- 
tion, is  gently  warmed,  and  small  quantities  of  water 
are  gradualy  added,  it  becomes  thicker  and  thicker 
until  finally  all  the  cellulose  passes  into  solution. 
Solutions  containing  up  to  4  percent  of  cellulose  have 
been  obtained  in  this  manner. 

As  similar  results  may  be  obtained  by  using  solu- 
tions of  zinc  chloride,  strontium  thioeyanate ;  or 
lithium  thioeyanate,  etc..  of  appropriate  strength, 
mixed  with  25  percent  of  40  percent  formaldehyde,  it 
would  appear  probable  that  the  reaction  is  a  general 
one.  The  partial  substitution  of  calcium  chloride 
solution  for  the  calcium  thioeyanate  in  the  formalde- 
hyde mixture  has  a  retarding  effect,  probably  due  ta 
its  powerful  dehydrating  action. 

If  the  thioeyanate  solution  is  diluted  with  the  same 
amount  of  water  in  place  of  the  formaldehyde  solu- 
tion, no  apparent  effect  is  observed  and  no  solution  of 
the  cellulose  takes  place  on  dilution. 
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The  addition  of  the  formaldehyde  to  the  thiocyanate 
solution  lowers  the  surface  tension,  but  d'oes  not  ma- 
terially lower  the  viscosity  or  the  heat  of  dilution  of 
the  mixture ;  the  addition  of  water,  however,  while 
hardly  altering  the  surface  tension,  considerably 
lowers  the  viscosity  and  the  heat  of  dilution. 

If  the  cellulose  is  soaked  for  some  hours  in  calcium 
thiocyanate  solution  of  b.p.  134°  Cent.,  and  water  is 
then  added  to  bring  the  sp.  gr.  to  1.26  (b.p.  115^ 
Cent.),  solution  of  the  cellulose  occurs  on  heating  to 
60°  to  70°  Cent. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  action  of  calcium  thio- 
cyanate in  the  cold  on  chemical  woodpulp  has  shown 
that  whereas  uo  cellulose  passes  into  solution  when 
digested  either  with  very  dilute  or  very  concentrated 
thiocyanate,  traces  are  dissolved  in  the  slightly  less 
concentrated  solutions,  rising  to  a  maximum  of  about 
0.5  percent  of  the  added  cellulose  in  the  solution  of 
sp.  gr.  1.3  and  gradually  falling  to  zero  in  the  weaker 
solutions. 

If  the  thiocyanate  is  diluted  with  varying  amounts 
of  formaldehyde  in  place  of  the  water,  gradually  in- 
creasing quantities  of  cellulose  are  dissolved  on  the 
addition  of  water,  rising  to  a  maximum  of  100  per 
cent  and  then  rapidly  falling  off  to  zero.  The  curve 
expressing  the  percentage  of  cellulose  dissolved  for 
each  dilution  of  the  thiocyanate  solution  with  formal- 
dehyde reaches  its  maximum  at  the  same  point  as  the 
thioc.yanate-water  curve. 

If  chemical  woodpulp  be  worked  in  a  beater  fo)- 
twenty-four  hours  with  the  cold  thiocyanate  solution 
of  sp.  gr.  1.3  (b.p.  120°  Cent.)  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  cellulose  may  be  found  in  solution  after  filtra- 
tion. The  remainder  of  the  fiber  passes  into  apparent 
solution  on  heating  to  60°  Cent.,  setting  to  a  firm  jelly 
on  cooling.  There  is  still  some  doubt  as  to  whethe!' 
this  jelly  is  a  true  colloidal  solution,  as  although  the 
fibers  are  invisible  under  the  microscope  in  the  warm 
solution,  they  appear  to  be  faintly  outlined  in  the  cold 
solution  as  enormously  swollen,  and  distinct  evidence 
of  fiber  structure  may  be  perceived  in  the  precipitate 
obtained  on  dilution. 

Parchmentizing  Action. 

If  iinsized  paper  is  passed  through  a  solution  of 
calcium  thiocyanate,  or  better  the  50/50  calcium 
chloride-thiocyanate  solution  concentrated  until  the 
boiling  point  rises  to  155°  to  157°  Cent.,  and  cooled 
to  130°  Cent.,  an  excellent  parchment  paper  or  veget- 
able parchment  results.  The  paper  should  be  pre- 
ferably of  open  web  and  a  good  absorbent,  and  is 
passed  through  the  bath  at  such  a  rate  that  it  is  in 
contact  with  the  hot  liquid  for  not  less  than  30  sees.. 
then  washed  in  running  water  and  dried  over  steam- 
heated  rollers. 

A  weaker  thiocyanate  bath,  which  would  be  a  cellu- 
lose solvent,  obviously  cannot  be  used  with  any  great 
success  for  the  preparation  of  parchment  paper.  It 
will  partially  dissolve  the  cellulose  on  the  surface  of 
the  paper;  on  washing  the  paper  the  light  floeeulent 
film  of  cellulose  hydrate  on  the  surface  of  the  sheet 
will  be  removed  by  the  water  before  precipitation  of 
the  gel  occurs,  thereby  causing  loss.  On  drying  a 
paper  so  treated  and  washed,  the  precipitated  cellulose 
hydrate  will  shrink  considerably,  crack,  and  expose 
some  of  the  untreated  fibers  underneath,  ard  thus 
the  paper  will  not  be  rendered  air  and  grease  proof. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  only  permissible  to  attack  the 
surface  of  the  paper,  for  otherwise  it  would  become 


too  soft  to  handle  in  the  washing  operations,  and 
would  dissolve  or  disintegrate  on  more  prolonged 
treatment  in  the  baths.  It  is  therefore  perferable 
that  the  parchmentizing  solution  should  not  be  a  sol- 
vent for  cellulose,  and  such  a  solution  is  obtained  by 
concentrating  the  calcium  thiocj'ana'te-chloride  solu- 
tion to  a  bqjliug  point  of  155°  Cent. 

From  a  large  number  of  experiments  it  has  been 
found  that  the  temperature  at  which  such  a  solution 
has  the  most  marked  parchmentizing  effect  is  130°  to 
135°  Cent.,  though  it  may  be  varied  from  125°  to 
140°  Cent.,  with  but  little  ellfect. 

At  the  present  time  i^arehment  ])aper  is  manufac- 
tured by  passing  unsized  cotton  rag  paper  through 
a  bath  of  .sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.7)  maintained  at 
10  deg.  Cent.  The  paper  must  be  passed  through  the 
solution  at  such  a  rate  that  it  is  not  in  contact  with 
the  acid  for  more  than  about  ten  seconds;  the  tem- 
perature of  the  bath  must  not  be  allowed  to  rise  above 
10  deg.  to  15  deg.  Cent.,  and  the  paper  must  be  very 
rapidly  washed.  If  the  temperature  of  the  bath  is 
allowed  to  rise,  or  the  paper  kept  in  contact  v.ith  the 
acid  for  more  than  about  fifteen  seconds  before  wash- 
ing, the  action  of  the  acid  becomes  so  great  that  the 
paper  partially  dissolves,  becomes  soft,  and  cannot  be 
handled  in  the  washing  operation. 

The  use  of  the  calcium  chloride-thiocyanate  bath, 
prepared  as  above,  for  parchmentizing,  has  the  advan- 
tage that  the  time  of  contact  with  the  parchmentizing 
bath  may  be  prolonged,  and  the  temperature  may  be 
carried  between  wide  limits ;  also  the  washing  opera- 
tion may  be  delayed  for  any  length  of  time  without 
damage  residting. 

Again,  sulpliuric  acid  chars  and  blackens  ligno-cel- 
lulose  and  can  therefore  only  be  used  to  parchmentize 
pure  cellulose  paper ;  but  any  class  of  unsized  paper 
may  be  parchmentized  with  the  thiocyanate  solution, 
whether  it  consists  of  pure  cotton  rag.  or  contains 
lignocellulose,  such  as  mechanical  woodpulp  or  jute, 
etc.  The  process  may  therefore  be  used  for  parch- 
mentizing and  at  the  same  time  strengthening  wrap- 
ping paper,  jute  halfstuff,  etc. 

It  is,  of  course,  necessary  to  recover  the  chemicals 
carried  over  by  the  paper  fi'om  the  parchmentizing 
bath.  The  amount  of  liquid  carried  over  into  the 
washing  plant  is  very  considerable ;  experiment  has 
shown  that  after  passing  the  squeezing  rollers,  whe- 
ther sulphuric  acid  or  the  calcium  chloride-thiocya- 
nate solution  is  used,  the  amount  is  roughly  4  to  5 
times  the  weight  of  the  paper  used. 

In  the  sulphuric  acid  process  the  paper,  after  leav- 
ing the  parchmentizing  bath,  must  be  plunged  as 
quickly  as  possible  into  an  excess  of  cold  dilute  icid 
to  stop  the  action  of  the  strong  acid  on  the  piner. 
This  difficulty  does  not  arise  with  the  thiocyanate 
process,  as  the  paper  after  leaving  the  parchmentizing 
bath  may  be  washed  on  the  complete  counter-current 
principle,  with  the  recovery  of  95  percent  of  the  solu- 
tion at  a  concentration  of  1.33  sp.  gr.  (i.e..  half  the 
concentration  of  the  original  parchmentizing  bath). 

J.  Iluebner,  of  llie  MancJiester  College  of  Technology, 
has  experimented  with  pai)er  after  parchmentizing  with 
the  calcium  chloride-thiocyanate  solution,  by  exposing 
it  to  the  action  of  various  vapors  for  different  lengths 
of  time:  considerable  improvement  was  obtained  in  the 
strength  of  the  paper.  The  bursting  strain  of  the  ori- 
ginal paper  was  8  lb.,  or  if  washed  immediately  after 
parchmentizing  in  the  usual  manner,  35  lb.     After  ex- 
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posiirc  lo  tli(>  atmosphere  for  3  lii's.  tlie  burst  iiig  strain 
was  52  lb. ;  5  hrs.,  51  lb.,  20  hrs.,  55  lb.,  2  days,  62  lb., 
7  days,  60  lb.  After  exposure  to  etliyl  aleoliol  vapor 
for  3  hours  the  bursting  strain  was  33  lb. ;  5  hrs.,  48 
lb. ;  20  hrs.,  56  lb. ;  2  day.s,  64  lb. ;  7  days,  69  lb.  After 
exposure  to  acetone  vapor  for  3  hrs.  tlie  bursting  strain 
was  38  11).,  5  hrs.,  42  11).,  20  hrs.,  59  lb. ;  2  days,  64  lb. ; 
7  days,  75  lb.  After  exposure  to  methyl' alcohol  vapor 
for  3  hrs.  the  bursting  strain  was  38  lb. ;  5  hrs.,  44  lb. ; 
20  hrs.,  45  lb. ;  2  days,  61  lb. ;  7  days,  71  lb.  If  washed 
in  alcohol  instead  of  with  water  the  bursting  strain  was 
55  lb. 

Preparation  of  Vulcanized  Fiber. 

The  paper  huiving  the  parchnientizing  bath  is  passed 
througli  a  second  bath  at  46  deg.  to  60  deg.  Cent,  con- 
taining the  same  mixture  of  calcium  thioeyanate  and 
cliloride  but  of  sliglitly  lower  strengtli  (namely  b.p. 
135  deg.  to  140  deg.  Cent.),  then  tlu'ough  squeezing 
rollers,  and  rolled  up  on  a  drum  of  large  diameter ; 
when  the  required  thickness  is  obtained  the  mass  is 
heated  for  half  an  hour  at  120  deg.  to  130  deg.  Cent, 
cooled,  washed,  and  dried.  In  tliis  manner  a  very  fine 
vulcaiiized  fil)er  results  resembling  vegetalile  ivory  in 
hardiu'ss.  It  can  be  sawn,  turned,  and  tapped,  and  Avill 
take  a  ver.y  liigh  i)olish.  The  dried  mass  contains  no 
indication  of  the  original  layers  of  papers,  nor  are  any 
of  the  fibers  of  the  paper  visible,  and  there  is  no  tend- 
ency to  split  in  the  direction  of  the  layers. 

The  passage  of  tlie  paper  through  the  second  and 
weaker  bath  after  par(;hmentizing  is  necessary,  be- 
cause the  surface  of  the  parchment  has  feeble  adhes- 
ive properties,  and  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
obtain  a  compact  mass  by  superimposing  and  pressing 
n  number  of  sueli  sheets.  In  the  passage  through  the 
somewhat  weaker  bath  the  surface  of  the  pajier  is 
wetted  with  a  solution  which  will  dissolve  cellulose 
when  heated,  but  the  temperature  of  this  bath  is  kept 
below  the  solvent  point.  When  the  prepared  mass  is 
subsquently  heated  this  solution  dissolves  some  cellu- 
lose on  the  surface  of  the  paper  and  cements  the  sheets 
together  uniforndy  and  completely;  on  cooling,  the 
fiber  sets  in  a  matrix  of  .jelly. 

The  preparation  of  the  vulcanized  fiber  at  present 
on  the  market  is  effected  b.y  means  of  a  concentrated 
solution  of  zinc  chloride.  Sulpluiric  acid  is  useless  for 
this  pill  pose,  as  the  solvent  action  of  the  acid  is  so 
rapid  that  it  has  been  found  impossil)le  to  cement  more 
than  two  or  three  layers  of  paper  together  before  it 
pulps.  In  the  zinc  chloride  method,  the  paper  is 
passed  first  over  a  heated  drying  cylinder  into  a  bath 
of  concentrated  zinc  chloride  of  sp.  gr.  1.8  at  40  deg. 
Cent.,  the  concentration  and  temperature  of  the  bath 
varying  .slightly  accortliiig  to  the  quality  of  the  paper 
used.  It  is  then  rolled  up  over  a  large  heated  drum 
to  the  required  thickness.  The  treated  fiber  is  washed 
in  zinc  chloride  baths  of  successively  diminishing  con- 
centration until  it  contains  less  than  0.1  percent  of 
zinc  chloride.  This  washing  process  is  difficult  owing 
to  the  great  tendency  of  the  zinc  chloride  to  hydro- 
lyze,  and  deposit  zinc  hydroxide  and  ox.vchloride  in 
the  fiber;  it  is  very  slow  and  cannot  be  hastened,  or 
blistei's  ma.y  be  prodticed  in  the  fiber  and  an  inferior 
product  result.  For  sheets  Vi  in.  thick  the  washing 
operation  is  said  to  take  3  to  4  weeks,  and  for  2-in. 
sheets  6  to  8  months.  The  wa.shed  fiber  is  dried  at  40 
deg.  to  60  deg.  Cent.,  i)ressed,  and  sometimes  calen- 
dered. 

In  the  calcium  thioeyanate  method  the  solution  re- 
quired is  less  concentrated,  and  the  washing  operation 


is  rapid  and  coniiilete.     The  certain  ab.sence  of  zinc  or 
other  metallic  hydroxide  or  chlorides,  is  of  advantage 
in  using  the  fiber  for  electrical  insulators,  etc. 
Mercerizing  Action. 

Strong  mercerizing  effects  may  be  obtained  on  cot- 
ton fabrics  by  immer.sing  them  in  calcium  thioeyanate 
solution;  the  fabric  shrinks  and  lustre  and  increased 
dyeing  properties  are  obtained.  If  immersed  in  hot 
solutions  the  lustre  is  decreased  and  the  fabric  be- 
comes stiff  and  is  permanently  altered  so  that  after 
washing  it  still  retains  its  stiffness.  Treatment  in  the 
cold  .solution,  however,  leaves  the  fabric  soft  and 
pliable. 

Experiments  with  cotton  liaiiks  iu  cold  calcium  thio- 
eyanate solution  of  decreasing  strength  .show  that  the 
best  efforts  are  obtained  with  a  solution  containing  60 
Gm.  of  calcium  thioeyanate  per  100  Cc. ;  the  cotton 
slirinks  about  16  percent  of  its  original  length  when 
added  to  the  bath  dry,  and  21  percent  when  wetted 
out  first.  With  both  stronger  and  weaker  solutions 
the  effect  decreases,  and  scarcely  any  effect  is 
observed  with  calcium  tliiocvanate  solution  of  sp.  gr. 
1.25. 

A  large  number  of  experiments  on  cotton  hanks 
have  been  carried  out,  which  show  that  the  effects 
such  as  shrinkage,  dj^eiug  properties,  etc.,  vary  with 
the  concentration  of  the  solution,  time  of  immersion, 
temperature,  and  the  composition  of  the  solution. 
Different  effects  are  obtained  with  different  thioeya- 
nates,  and  even  bj^  the  addition  of  small  amounts  of 
other  thiocyanates. 

The  effects  obtained  on  cotton  by  these  means  have 
so  far  not  proved  superior  to  those  produced  by  the 
action  of  caustic  soda,  and  as  the  latter  is  the  cheaper 
this  process  does  not  offer  any  apparent  advantage. 
The  possible  variations  of  the  number  of  factors  in- 
volved ai'e,  however,  so  great  that  furtiier  investiga- 
tions may  bring  to  light  effects  of  industrial  interest 
at  present  unsuspected. 

Action  on  Raw  Jute. 

If  raw  jute  is  boiled  for  Y2  hr.  in  calcium  thioeya- 
nate solution  of  sp.  gr.  1.3  and  washed  and  dried  the 
fiber  bundles  are  more  or  less  broken  down,  and  the 
fibers  themselves  become  soft  and  eurl.v.  while  still 
retaining  their  strength.  With  stronger  solutions  the 
action  is  too  severe,  the  fibers  becoming  gelatinous 
and  partially  dissolving:  in  weaker  solutions  little 
effect  is  seen. 

Preparation  of  Calcium  Thioeyanate. 

It  M'ill  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  a  short  de- 
scription of  the  manufacture  and  properties  of  calcium 
thioeyanate.  In  the  purification  of  coal  gas,  the 
cyanogen  compounds  may  be  extracted  in  the  form  of 
ammonium  thioeyanate  by  scrubbing  the  crude  coal 
gas,  before  the  removal  of  the  ammonia,  in  a  specially 
designed  scrubber  containing  spent  oxide  kept  moist 
with  water.  The  mechanism  of  the  reaetions  involved 
has  been  fully  described  in  the  technical  literature. 
Practically  all  the  hydrocyanic  aeid  in  the  crude  coal 
gas  is  recovered  in  the  form  of  ammonium  thioeya- 
nate, which  is  periodically  removed  as  a  solution  of 
15  to  20  percent  strength  by  spraying  the  scrubber 
with  water.  This  method  has  been  in  commercial  use 
in  England  for  some  years.  The  solution  of  crude 
amiuoiiium  thioeyanate  is  readily  converted  into  the 
calcium  salt  and  purified  by  special,  but  simple 
methods. 

Calcium  thioeyanate  may  also  be  readily  obtained 
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liy  fusing  ealcivim  cyajiamide  with  sodium  chloride, 
dissolving  the  melt  in  water,  digesting  the  crude 
sodium  cyanide  with  free  sulphur  to  convert  it  into 
sodium  thiocj^anate,  filtering  and  concentrating  the 
solution.  During  the  course  of  the  evaporation,  the 
sodium  thiocyanate  will  I'eact  by  double  decomposi- 
tion with  the  calcium  cldoride  ])r('seut  in  the  solution 
forming  sodiiim  chloride  which  will  be  deposited  quan- 
titatively as  fine  crystals,  leaving  a  solution  of  pure 
calcium  thiocyanate. 

Calcium  thiocyanate  nuiy  also  be  obtained  from  cal- 
cium cyanamide  by  ])reparing  thiourea  as  an  inter- 
mediate product. 


Calcium  thiocyanate  is  a  very  soluble  and  deliques- 
cent salt,  but  may  be  obtained  in  crystals  containing 
three  molecules  of  water.  The  concentrated  aqueous 
solution  is  very  viscous,  and  dissolves  not  only  cellu- 
lose, but  also  natural  silk,  acetyl-cellulose,  and  gelatin  : 
it  has  no  action  on  wool.  It  dissolves  a  number  of 
metallic  hydroxides  such  as  lead,  zinc,  cobalt,  nickel, 
cadmium,  stannic  and  ferric  hydroxides,  all  of  which 
are  reprecipitated  on  dilution.  Triealcium  phosphate 
wiU  dissolve  to  a  small  extent  in  the  hot,  concentrated 
solution,  while  on  the  other  hand  certain  water-soluble 
salts,  such  as  sodium  chloride  or  potassium  'chromate. 
are  practically  insoluble. 


The  Bad  Odor  from  Sulphate  Pulp   Mills 

By  Blum  X.  SEOERFELT 


Ever  since  the  discovery  of  the  sulphate:  pulp  pro- 
cess down  to  the  present  time  energetic  efforts  have 
been  made  to  overcome  the  evil  smelling  gases  that 
this  process  envolves.  In  Sweden  a  sulphate  mill, 
Orebro  Pappersbruk,  in  the  years  1902-1904,  had  to 
answer  in  a  lawsuit  against  the  towns  people,  with  the 
result  that  the  owners  of  the  mill  were  condemned  to 
build  a  high  chimney  to  help  eliminate  the  bad  odor. 

In  connection  with  the  above  mi?ntioiied  uiill  Pro- 
fessor Klason,  and  Klason  and  Henry  Person  made  the 
first  systematic  investigations  into  the  nature  of  the 
evil  smelling  gases  evolved  by  the  sulphate  process. 
They  proved  that  the  bad  odor  was  caused  by  organic 
sulphur  compounds,  which  were  formed  by  (he  so- 
dium sulphide  in  the  whit<'  liquor  when  codking  the 
wood  in  the  digester. 

It  was  especially  the  formaticui  of  mctliyl  mercap- 
tan  and  methyl  sulphide  which  by  their  i)i'csence  in 
the  atmosphere  caused  the  odor.  Methyl  men-aptan  is 
tile  more  evil  smelling  of  the  gases,  and  the  luore  this 
eouipound  is  diluted  with  air  the  'woi-se  it  snu'lls.  Both 
gases  are;  highly  volatile  at  ordinary  temperatures; 
methyl  mercaptan  with  a  boiling  point  of  6  degrees 
Cent.,  and  methyl  sulphide  with  a  boiling  ])()int  of 
38  degrees  Cent. 

It  is  proved  that  these  gases  in  mixture  with  air,  as 
they  commonly  will  be  during  the  manufacturing  pro- 
cess, have  no  evil  physiological  effects.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  concentrated,  as  tli'.'y  come  from  digester 
or  evaporator,  people  remaining  in  a  room  filled  with 
those  concentrated  gases  foi-  a  certain  length  of  time 
are  affected  in  the  eyes.  This  is,  however,  more  as  a 
result  from  the  methyl  alcohol  which  is  present  in  con- 
siderable quantity  in  the  relief  and  evaporator  gases. 
The  methyl  alcohol  vapor  is  proved  to  have  severe  con- 
stitutional effects  on  the  wliolo  human  oi'ganism,  and 
especially  the  eyes.  But  the  alcohol  vapors  can  easily 
be  condensed,  and  the  iineondensed  remainder  has 
never  seemed  to  cause  any  evil  effects. 

During  the  sulphate  process  the  obnoxious  gases  are 
evolved:  (1)  in  the  digester,  (2)  in  the  evai)orator, 
and  (3)  in  the  furnace,  and  released  periodically  by 
relieving. the  pressure  of  the  digester,  and  when  blow- 
ing off  the  pulp,  and  continouvsly  from  the  evaporators 
and  furnaces. 

Klason   and    Segerfelt*   in    a   research    work    liave 
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made  series  of  experimental  cooks,  especially  in  order 
to  detei-mine:  (1)  The  amount  of  organic  sidphur  com- 
pounds and  nu-thyl  alcohol;  (2)  how  the  percentage 
of  sodium  sul|)hid(.  in  the  white  liquor  influences  the 
amount  of  methyl  mercaptan,  methyl  sulphide  and 
methyl  alcohol;  (3)  how  to  explain  benefit.s  in  stronger 
fiber  derived  from  adding  sulphur  or  soldium  sulphide 
to  the  white  liquor. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  mention  the  method  used 
to  determine  quantitatively  the  amount  of  liydrogen 
sulphide  and  methyl  mercaptan  in  the  gas.  The  method 
was  first  used  by  Klason  and  is  founded  on  the  ab- 
soi-ption  of  the  gases  in  a  solution  of  mercuric  cyanide. 
Hg(CN)„  by  the  reactions. 

Hg(CN)  ,+2HSCH,=Hg(SCII  .+2HCN 
Hg(CN),+H3S=HgS+2HCN 

Thus  there  are  formed  mecuric  mercaptan,  mercuric 
sulphide  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  Botii  the  mercuric 
compounds  are  insoluble  and  almost  unchangeable  in  the 
atmosphere.  The  precipitate  has  to  be  filtered,  dried 
at  common  temperature  and  weighed.  To  determine 
the  mercaptan  the  weiglied  precipitate  is  treated  with 
boding  hydrochloric  acid.  IlgS  is  not  dissolved  whih' 
Hg(SCH3)„  is  decomposed  thus: 

Hg(SCPIJ,+HCl=HgSCH,Cl+IISCH3 

The  main  results  of  Klason  &  Segerfelt 's  above-men- 
tioned research  work  are  as  follows: 

(1)  The  formation  of  chemical  c<unponnds  in  the 
sulphate  cooking  process  consists  principally  in  that 
the  gummy  hydro-carbons  are  transformed  into  saccha- 
rin acids,  which  neutralize  th<>  alkalis,  and,  further, 
that  the  high  large  lignin  molecule  is  parted  in  smaller 
ones,  which  arc  dissolved  in  the  alkali  by  the  presence 
of  2  hydroxyl  complexes  therein,  the  quantity  of  which 
increase  a  little  by  the  saponification  of  the  methoxyl 
complexes  of  the  lignin. 

(2)  Besides  the  said  saponification  of  the  lignin 
there  is  always  formed  methylalcohol  as  well  as  nunhyl 
mercaptan  and  methyl  sulphide,  the  two  latter  com- 
pounds in  smaller  (luantities  than  the  methyl  alcohol. 
If  the  amount  of  alkali  is  not  sufficient,  the  percent- 
age of  methyl  mercaptan  increases,  and.  on  the  con- 
trary, the  percentage  of  methyl  sulphide  increases,  if 
the  amount  of  alkali  becomes  greater.  Under  the  same 
Conditions  a  wood  rich  in  rosin  yields  more  mercap- 
tan than  a  wood  poorer  in  rosin. 

(3)  Straw  of  wheat  contains  less  percentage  of 
hydroxyl   complexes  and  gives  also,  by  the  sulphate 
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cooking  process,  a  far  less  quantity  of  methyl  mer- 
captan. 

(4)  When  the  cooking  process  is  carried  on  with 
white  li(juor,  as  (-omiuonly  used  in  practice,  al)Out  half 
of  its  amount  of  sulphur  is  organically  combined  with 
the  lignin  in  the  black  liquor.  It  is  on  account  of  this 
fact  and  by  the  formation  of  volatile  methyl  sulphur 
compounds  that  NajS  in  the  cooking  liquor  will  only 
by  degrees  be  effective  (xS  NaOH.  In  this  circum- 
stance we  find  the  protecting  effect  to  the  cellulose 
Fiber,  thatJ^ajS  evidently  exercises. 

Klason  and  Segerfelt  found  that  the  sulpliur  in  the 
Avhitc  liquor  is  used  up  as  follows: 

Per  cent. 
Combined  with  volatile  organical  compounds.  15.0 

(loinbiiii'd  with  lignin 51.8 

Combined    as    Na.S    16.8 

Loss 16-4 

100.0 

'riic  los.-^  is  .supposed  to  come  from  an  oxidation  of 
sodium  sulphide. 

As  to  these  figures,  most  of  the  sul[)liur  compounds 
are  to  be  found  in  the  black  liquor  after  having  been 
blown  off  with  the  cook  to  the  diffuser. 

By  sufficiently  cooling  the  gas  from  tlic  digester 
and  mixing  and' diluting  it  with  a  greater  amount  of 
water,  the  gases  will  remain  dissolved,  and  no  partic- 
ular odor  is  noticeable.  The  bad  smelling  sulphur 
compounds  seem  to  be  destroyed  by  an  oxidation  pro- 
cess in  the  presence  of  water,  using  up  the  oxygen 
dissolved  in  the  water. 

By  treating  the  condensate  from  the  steam  evapo- 
raters,  where  such  are  used,  the  smell  from  these,  too. 
can  be  avoided,  in  the  same  way. 

To  abate  the  nuisance  from  the  gas  jjroduced  when 
the  black  liquor  is  evaporated  and  dried  in  a  disk 
evaporator  and  rotary  and  burned  in  smelters,  the 
(pu'stion  is  rather  difficult  to  solve. 

liecommcndations  have  been  made  to  send  the  flue 
gases  from  the  smelters  or  furnaces  to  the  atmosphere 
through  a  high  chimney.  This  will  eliminate  the  bad 
odor  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mill,  when  the  atmospheric 
conditions  are  favorable,  but  will  never  pj-event  tern 
to  be  noticeable  at  a  longer  distance  from  the  mill. 

To  wash  out  the  gases  in  sci'ubbers  would  be  an  ex- 
])eusive  method,  as  the  gases  are  greatly  diluted  with 
air  and  carbonic_acid  fi'om  the  furnace.  The  scrub- 
bers must  be  extremely  large,  tbe  water  sui)])ly  great 
and  the  power  consumption  for  fans  and  i)umps  too 
expensive.  Also  this  method  has  never  been  tried  out 
in  practice  as  far  as  is  known  to  the  writer. 

A  clever  management  of  the  sulpha t.>  mill  is  the 
cheapest,  and,  T  think,  only  way  to  minimize  the  bad 
odor,  though  oiu>  can  not  entirely  eliminate  it. 

The  main  source:  of  the  had  odoi-  comes  from  add- 
ing sodium  sulphate  to  the  evapoi-ated  black  licpior, 
and  Klason  and  Segerfelt  have  proved  that  the  more 
sodium  sulphate  or  salt  cake  is  added,  the  greater  the 
increa.se  in  the  amount  of  organic  sidphur  eomi)ouiids 
in  the  process.  Klason  and  Segerfelt  found  tiiat  the 
loss  of  alkali  nnist  be  kept  down  as  much  as  possible. 
Not  more  than  20-25  per  cent,  of  the  alkali  in  the  white 
liquor  may  consist  of  sodium  sulphide.  To  keep  down 
loss  of  alkali  the  diffuser  and  causticizing  rooms  must 
be  in  good  condition.  Should  niter-cake,  NaHSO,,  be 
used,  the  bad  odor  will  always  be  increased,  as  much 


more  of  this  salt  must  be  added  to  cover  losses  than 
of  salt  cake,  Na^SO^. 

By  running  with  high  temperatui'e  in  the  furnace 
and  having  a  suitable  combustion  chamber  for  the  gases 
before  entering  the  rotary,  the  best  result  will  be 
gained.  The  .sulphur  eompounils  will  be  burned  or 
oxidized  to  SOj,  and  an  almost  odorless  gas  is  dis- 
charged. 

Hut  by  using  a  disk  evaporator  and  rotary  there 
will  always  be  a  destructive  distillation  of  the  or- 
ganic substances,  evolving  great  quantities  off  evil 
smelling  mereaptan  and  sulphiile.  To  avoid  this  is 
veiy  difficult,  and  attempts  have  been  made  to  burn 
these  gases,  but  without  satisfactory  result. 

Sundblad  and  Sandberg,  Swedish  paper-pulp  engi- 
neers, have  equijjped  their  recovery -plants  to  elimi- 
nate the  bad  odoi-  as  far  as  possible  with  big  furnaces, 
working  with  much  air  and  wide  blowing-pipe,  and 
with  big  combustion  elmmbers  for  the  gases  before  en- 
tering the  rotary.  Instead  of  disk  evaporators,  the 
rotary  is  connected  with  boilers  and  economizers.  In 
this  way  the  destructive  distillation  of  the  black  liquor 
is  limited  to  the  I'otary  only,  and  the  result  is  a  nearly 
odoi'less  plant.  Sulidiate  mills  built  and  running  ac- 
cording to  this  method  in  Sweden  are:  Karskars  Cellu- 
losafabriker,  Skutskars  Celhdosafabriker,  Nensjo  Sul- 
fa! Fabrik,  Iggesunds  Cellulosafabriker,  Skoghalls 
Cellulosafabriker,  anions'  otlu-rs.  The  outi^ut  from  TKese 
mills  represents  more  than  100, ()()()  long  tons  sulphate 
pul|)  90  ])er  cent.  di-y. 

Summary: 

il  )  Tlir  bad  odor  from  suli)lia1e  mills  is  evolved  in 
tile  cooking  process  by  treating  wood  with  an  alkaline 
liquor  containing  a  certain  ])ercentage  of  sodium  sul- 
]diide,  and  in  the  recovery  process  by  evaporating  and 
burning  black  liquor  regained  from  the  cooking  pro- 
cess. 

(2)  The  bad  odor  from  the  ciioking  process  can 
almost  be  elinnnated  through  cooling  the  gases  sufl'i- 
cietly  and  diluting  the  condensate  with  a  great 
amount    of   water. 

C^)  The  bad  odor  \\  ill  be  less  if  a  less  amount  of 
sodium  sulphate  is  added  to  the  smelters,  and  will 
always  be  serious  if  sodium  bisulpliate  be  used. 

(4")  The  bad  odoi'  is  almost  eliminated  in  the  recov- 
ery process  b.v  having  a  high  temiieratur?  in  the  fur- 
nace and  the  combustion  chandler,  and  by  exchang- 
ing the  disk  evapoi-ator  for  boiler  and  economizer. 
(Sundblad  and  Sandberg "s  method.) 

(6)  The  bad  odor  is  entirely  eliminated  when  adopt- 
ing the  Rinman  modification  of  Suli)hate  rocess,  where 
no  sodium  sulphate  at  all  is  added.  (This  method  is. 
described  in  a  paper  by  Broi-  X.  Segerfelt,  read  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Technical  Association  of 
Paper  and  Pulp  Industry,  .\pril  i:l,  1921.  Technical 
Association  papers,  series  4,  Xo.  1.  ])rinted  in  the  Pulp 
and  Paper  Magazine,  1921.) 
(S.>c  also  Pulp  &  Paper  jMagazine,  Dec.  8, 1921,  p.  1233). 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 

The  Pulp  and  Pajiei-  ^Magazine  is  ideased  to  announce 
that  Guy  Tombs  Limited,  have  been  appointed  Steam- 
shi]!  Ticket  Agents  for  the  Anchor-Donaldson  and  Cu- 
nard  Lines.  Canadian  Pacific  Steamships.  French  Line. 
TTolland-American  Line  and  White  Star  Dominion  Line. 


Lack  of  head  work  is  responsible  for  many  a  ''head- 
stone" in  the  grave  yard. 
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New  Paper  Sizing  Method 

A   German   Invention. 

Till-  l)l(n'k;idi;  iii'  Germany  during  tlie  war  compelled 
many  industries  to  seek  substitutes  for  materials.  In 
most  eases  tliese  efforts  succeeded  in  sustaining  the 
esseidial  industries  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  foreign 
rawstuffs.  But  while  the  arts  and  crafts  in  general 
returned  after  the  blockade  to  the  use  of  foreign 
materials,  a.s  far  as  the  depreciation  of  German  money 
allowed,  some  of  the  war-time  inventions  retain  their 
valuer  for  i)eaee  times  and  promise  successful  working 
also  in  foreign  countries.  Among  tliese  may  be 
reckoned  the  "Zellkoll-Amal"  process,  whieJi  has 
proven  efficient  for  sizing  fine  papers  in  (lermany. 

As  the  j)aper  mills  became  short  of  rosin,  even  in 
the  first  months  of  the  war,  many  siziug  materials 
were  put  out,  the  active  agent  of  which  was  generally 
animal  glue,  or  soluble  starch,  the  sticky  ingredient 
of  certain  seaweeds  and  mosses,  or  mixtures  of  these 
materials.  Later  on  cumaron,  a  product  of  eoal  dis- 
1  illation,  was  used,  or  only  alum  was  added  to  the 
pa|)er  stuff,  without  any  organic  sizing  matter.  Yet 
\vitli  none  of  these  means  could  full  sizing,  i.e.,  perfect 
resistance  to  ink,  be  attained.  The  solutions  of  animal 
glue  and  starch  paste  receded  almost  completely  with 
the  backwater  of  the  i)ai)er  machine.  A  mixtui'e  of 
cumaron  and  animal  glue  proved  satisfactory  for  the 
sizing  of  spinning  and  wrapping  paper  only,  and  alum 
alone  became  a  common  sizing  for  printing  paper. 

Soon  the  idea  presented  itself  to  perfect  the  sizing 
with  animal  glue,  which  for  centuries  has  proved  its 
value  for  tub-sizing,  so  as  to  make  a  good  substitute 
for  rosin  in  engine-sizing,  in  some  of  the  German 
writing  paper  mills  animal  glue  has  for  years  been 
added  to  the  rosin  size  with  the  effect  of  giving  the 
pa})ei's  a  good  touch.  Yet  in  most  of  the  mills  they 
soon  ceased  with  this  addition,  for  they  saw  no  effect 
from  it.  It  seems  that  in  most -cases  the  composition 
of  the  water  decided  the  success. 

Economical  Progress. 

Help  came  to  the  mills  at  the  right  time  with  the 
invention  of  the  Zellkoll-Amal  Co.  in  Berlin,  patented 
in  Germany  and  in  foreign  countries,  according  to 
whi<?h  pai)er  pulp  can  be  made  hard-sized  even  without 
achlition  of  rosin  milk.  The  principal  feature  of  the 
invention  is  that  the  animal  glue  is  added  to  the  pulp 
in  the  engine  not  in  solution  but  as  a  jelly.  This  is 
disintegrated  in  the  engine  to  finest  particles  in  a 
semi-solid  state,  which  cover  tlie  fibres  and  melt 
only  when  tlie  paper  web  has  been  heated 
upon  the  diiers  to  a  certain  degree.  In  this 
way  the  fibres  are  pastetl  together  to  a  uniform 
body,  and  the  paper  is  sized  throughout.  The  glue  is 
made  into  a  jelly  by  addition  of  hardening  matter,  es- 
l)ecially  formaldehyde  or  formate  of  alum,  either  in 
the  engine  or  before  adding  it  to  the  pulp.  The  nature 
and  quantity  of  the  hardening  agents  decide  the  melt- 
ing point  of  the  jelly,  and  these  can  be  adapted  to  the 
paper  to  be  made.  As  the  glue  is  added  in  a  semi- 
solid state,  it  reaches  the  pulp  almost  completely;  the 
process  is  tlierefore  very  economical. 

Valuable  China  Clay  Retention. 

From  tiic  paper-maker's  standi»oint  the  invention 
became  still  more  valuable  by  the  oliservation  that  a 
much  greater  part  of  the  loading,  for  instance  china 
clay,   talc.   etc..   wliicli    has   to    be    added   also   to   fine 


pajicrs  in  order  to  increase  their  whiteness  and  smooth- 
ness and  to  make  them  better  printable,  remains  in 
the  pajjcr  sized  with  "Zellkoll-Amar"  than  in  paper 
sized  otherwise.  (This  effect  is  also  included  in  the 
patent  claims).  The  loading  and  the  Zellkoll-size  unite 
to  an  emulsion,  and  by  this  means  the  loading  binds 
itself  firmly  to  the  fibre.  "While  generally  about  70 
p.c.  of  the  loading  is  lost,  the  loss  with  this  process  has 
been  eventually  confined  to  20  p.c.  and  the  loading 
sticks  even  in  highly  loaded  ])apers  so  strongly  to  the 
fibres  that  tliese  papers  do  not  dust  in  the  printing 
]>ress,  and  the  writing  pen  does  not  tear  small  par- 
ticles from  it.  German  and  foreign  patents  cover  this 
method  of  loading. 

The  specialists  who  worked  on  the  perfecting  of 
this  process  state  that  by  it  the  sizing  of  paper  pulp 
has  been  made  an  operation  from  which  the  element 
of  chance  has  been  ruled  out. 

Another  feature  of  this  process  is  tliat  not  sulphate 
of  aluminium  but  formate  of  alum  is  used  to  fi-i  the 
size  upon  the  fibre.  This  salt  is  even  capable  of 
macerating  the  fibre  without  any  size,  so  that  paper 
made  from  it  proves  ink-resisting.  Using  formate  of 
alum  in  combination  with  the  animal  glue  sizing  do- 
scribed  above,  results  in  another  advantage:  sulphate 
of  barium  can  be  precipitated  in  the  pulp  and  fixed 
to  the  fibres.  For  this  purpose  one  prepares  the  for- 
mate of  alum  by  mixing  solutions  of  formate  of  barium 
with  sulpliate  of  aluminium  and  adds  this  mixture  to 
the  solution  of  glue.  Thus  sulphate  of  barium  (blanc 
fixe)   is  precijiitated  in  finest   distribution. 

Papers  sized  in  this  manner  arc  remarkably  strong, 
hard,  touchy  and  sounding.  They  Jiave,  if  made  from 
chemical  pulp,  the  characteristics  of  rag  paper.  Fine 
papers,  for  instance,  book.  bank,  writing,  drawing, 
document  and  blue  print  papers,  can  profitably  be 
sized  in  this  way.  Also,  countries  in  which  rosin  is 
not  a  very  dear  commodity  can  use  it,  for  the  main 
advantage  of  tlic  process  is  the  high  quality  of  the 
)iaper  so  sized  in  spite  of  the  large  amount  of  loading 
which  it  contains.  Add  to  this  in  countries  where 
glue  is  cheaper  than  rosin  the  possibility  of  using  glue 
as  sizing  medium. 

Sigismund  Perenczi. 
(Heprinted  from  the  China  Clay  Trade  Review). 


PRINTER  WAS  PEEVED. 

Charley  Harris,  in  the  printing  business,  got  slightly 
peeved  at  a  letterhead  from  a  doctor  who  wanted  bids 
on  several  thousand  letterheads,  different  sizes,  differ- 
ent grades  and  different  colours,  and  wanted  the  print- 
ing form  held  standing.  So,  Charley  took  his  type- 
writer in  hand  and  wrote : 

"Am  in  the  market  for  bids  on  one  operation  for 
ajipcndicitis.  One.  two  or  five  hich  incision — with  or 
without  ether,  also  with  or  without  nurse.  If  appendix 
is  found  to  be  .sound,  want  quotations  to  include  put- 
ting same  back  and  cancelling  order.  If  removed,  suc- 
cessful bidder  is  expected  to  hold  incision  open'  for 
about  sixty  days,  as  I  exi)ect  to  i)e  in  the  market  for  an 
operation  for  gall-stones  at  that  time  and  want  to  .save 
the  extra  cost  of  cutting." — Kansas  City  Post. 


Every  joy  is  gain  and  gain  is  gain,  however  small. 

Robert  Brownivg. 


If  the  world  is  ever   to    be    saved  it  must  be  saved 
through  its  childhoo.l.     F   B.  Mever. 
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British  Trade  News 

(From    Our    Own    ('(iirespimclent). 

London,  7th  Dec,  1921. 

Mr.  A.  li.  Dawc,  who  luis  Ijeconie  assistant  to  the 
j»eiieral  manager  of  the  (.'anadian  Export  Paper  Coy., 
in  London,  will  find  plenty  of  scope  for  his  great 
abilities  in  the  United  Kingdom.  He  will  arrive  in 
the  land  of  uompetilion,  when-  underselling,  cheap 
products,  as  well  as  dear  and  higli  (inality  i)rod«cts  of 
the  best  homo  and  foreign  mills,  may  give  some 
thought  for  the  vic-issitiides  which  a  market  under- 
goes. But  Mr.  Uawe  received  his  early  tuition  in  the 
same  school  as  Mr.  Stanley  Cousins,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  and  the  men  Edward  Lloyd,  Ltd.,  put  on 
the  road  take  some  heating.  However,  Mr.  Dawe.  is 
coming  back  amongst  old  paper  friend.s — and  Ire  will 
find  a  change,  no  doubt,  as  most  people  do  nowadays, 
particularly  if  they  have  been  abroad  for  any  length 
of  time.  It  is  rumored  here  that  the  general  manager 
of  the  Canadian  E.xport  Papei-  Coy.,  will  he  absent 
for  an  indefiiiTte  period  and  that  the  staff  is  being 
overhauled. 

Congratulations  to  Mr.  Beck. 

The  recent  descriptive  articles  written  by  Mr.. 
p]dwai-d  Beck  on  his  European  visit  were  read  with 
nnich  interest  here  and  tiie  congratulations  of  the 
I'.rilisti  pulp  and  paper  men  go  out  to  him  on  his 
apixiintment  as  Secretary  to  C.P.P.A.  His  experience 
as  a  newspaper  man  and  his  experience  lecently  ob- 
tained in  Scandinavia  will  be  valuable  adjuncts  to  the 
Association.  There  is  an  old  saying  that  newspaper 
men  are  paid  for  finding  out  the  business  of  other 
peoi)le  and  Mr.  Beck's  writings  on  Scandinavia  in- 
dicate that  the  C.P.P.A.  have  got  the  right  man  in  the 
right  place.  On  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  we  would  like 
to  see  a  little  more  of  him  so  that  he  could  enlighten 
the  Dominion  pulp  and  paper  men  on  their  chances 
in  the  British  market — the  details,  of  course,  to  be 
i-irculated  privately  for  the  benefit  of  members  of 
the  Association. 

Is  the  Export  Trade  Studied.** 

From  a  Canadian  point  of  view,  this  is  a  question 
that  wants  a  good  deal  of  thinking  out.  For  some 
time  past  1  have  iiad  an  idea— and  I  hope  I  am  virrong 

that  the  men  of  tiie  Dominion  do  not  give  the  Bri- 

tisii  market  sufficient  attention.  There  are  Trade 
Commissioners  here  for  Canada  and  now*  we  have  a 
Canadian  Chamlier  of  Commerce  started.  Are  they 
enough  to  helj)  exports?  The  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  in  its  infancy  and  wants  all  the  encouragement  one 
can  give  it  in  money  and  en((uiries,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Trade  Commissioners  are  doing  their  litt'e 
■iiit,"  in  their  own  way.  But  what  is  really  w-anted 
is  a  periodical  visit  from  \\w  pulp  and  pajier  men.  or 
their  fully  accreditetl  representatives,  to  visit  the 
market,  find  out  for  themselves  the  good  and  bad 
point.s — and  the  loopholes — and  return  home  with  the 
intention  of  competing  for  some  of  the  trade.  The 
editor  of  an  important  Canadian  paper  told  me  the 
other  day  that  he  often  suri)rise(l  officials  when  lie 
mentioned  trade  chances  and  Canadian  firms  often 
turned  down  orders  liecause  tliey  wei-e  more  interested 
in  their  own  domestic  market.  But  the  latter  remark 
does  not  apply  to  all  firms.  1  know  some  Canadian 
firms  who  enjoy  a  good  export  trade  to-day,  because 
they  used  discretion  in  selecting  their  British  Agents 
and    Impoi'lers,  and   encouraged    them   in   catering   for 


I  he  markets  full  of  competition  as  it  is.  Again,  the 
old  policy:  "Oli!  My  market  is  across  the  border, 
because  it  saves  trouble  and  worry,'"  wants  confisca- 
tion, if  industry  is  to  be  developed  and  British  capital 
encouraged,  and  I  hope  renewed  efforts  will  be  made 
in  1922  to  give  the  Englisli  and  Scottish  markets,  as 
well  as  the  Welsh,  the  attention  they  deserve. 

An  Encouraging  Sigfn. 

The  other  day  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners 
for  Scotland  (Majoi-  G.  B.  Johnson)  was  in  Aberdeen 
and  he  referred  to  the  imports  being  received  from 
Canada.  Regarding  groundwood,  he  said  he  noticed 
w'ith  satisfaction  that  a  vessel  had  just  arrived  at  the 
port  from  the  Dominion  with  a  large  cargo  of  a  ma- 
terial whi<di  British  paper  makers  used  to  bring  wholly 
from  Norway  and  Sweden. 

With  the  large  amount  of  straw  in  Canada  there  is 
also  room  for  the  development  of  strawboard  supplies. 
Here  are  the  strawboard  shipments  to  the  United 
Kingdom  during  October  last,  the  latest  figures: — 

Strawboard:  from  the  Netherlands.  11,765  tons, 
valued  at  £109.115:  Belgium,  48  tons,  at  £692;  Sweden, 

II  tons  at  £477;:  Canada,  68  cwts,  at  £76;  Germany. 
12  tons  at  £89;  U.S.A.,  19  cwts.  at  £30.  Here  we  have 
a  market  in  one  month  taking  close  on  11,900  tons  of 
strawboard  and  only  3  tons  odd  comes  from  Canada. 

Cardboard,  Pasteboard:  from  Germany,  76  tons, 
valued  at  £2,635;  Canada,  391/0  tons  at  £1.605:  U.S.A. 
21  cwts.  at  £111  ;  France  1134  tons  at  £1,197;  Switzer- 
land, 21  cwts.  at  £145;  Netherlands,  8%  tons  at  £359: 
Sweden,  258%  tons  at  £14,282;  Finland,  II34  tons  at 
£213;  Belgium  14  cwts  at  £46;  Norway,  41  cwts.  at 
£55.  The  values  are  what  appear  on  the  Customs 
sheets.  The  total  imports  reach  just  on  405  tons  in 
the  month  for  October. 

Canada,  however,  has  a  nice  connection  with  the 
British  market  in  millboards,  though  the  recent  shiji- 
ments  have  not  been  as  large  as  usual.  The  October 
im])orts  were:  From  Canada,  384  tons,  1  cwt..  valued 
at  £13.026;  Norway.  26  tons  at  £607;  Belgium,  18 
tons  at  £212 ;  U.S.A.  126  tons,  6  cwts.,  at  £5,526 ;  Ger- 
many, 2621/4  tons  at  £3,155;  Netherlands,  18%  tons  at 
£410;  Finland,  262  tons.  6  cwts.,  at  £4,752;  Sweden. 
386  tons,  6  cwts  at  £10,710;  Switzerland  18  cwts.  at 
£23.  These  make  roughly  a  tonnage  of  1,613  tons,  11 
cwts.  of  millboard  for  the  month,  so  that  in  ground- 
wood  and  millboards  Canadians  enjoy  a  good  share  of 
the  British  trade. 

Outlook  In  The  Paper  Industry. 

Everybody  is  hoping  that  the  new  year  will  open 
up  some  sort  of  a  revival  in  the  paper  industry.  But 
the  outlook,  as  things  stand  at  present  is  none  too  rosy. 
The  political  situation  is  calm ;  but  the  financial  posi- 
tion at  home  and  abroad  will  have  to  be  more  sta- 
iiilized.  Then  rumors  are  floating  about  concerning  a 
general  election  here  and  the  German  Reparations 
question  is  again  to  the  fore.  He  would  be  a  wise 
man  who  could  survey  the  near  prospects  of  trade  in 
such  a  time  of  turmoil.  The  only  ray  of  sunshine  is 
the  fillip  Australia  has  given  to  the  British  paper- 
makers  in   their  new   tariff. 

In  England  to-day  nuiny  paper  mills  are  closed, 
some  are  working  sliort-time.  and  some  are  working 
alternate  weeks.  There  are  about  7,000  out-of-work 
mill  hands,  and  the  strain,  not  to  si^eak  of  the  eager- 
ness to  obtain  trade,  on  paper  mauufactni-ers  and  pnl|i 
men  is  very  great  just  at  the  moment. 
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What  German  Papei'  Can  Do. 

When  talk  coiniiicHced  lici'c  of  ^■i\'iiij;'  a  luoratoriuiu 
to  Germany  on  tlie  £25,000,000  due  in  January,  in 
order  to  steady  up  tlie  money  markets  and  promote 
trade,  there  was  a  hue  and  cry  in  Ijoiulon.  Before  tlie 
war,  tlie  normal  rate  was  201/2  niarks  to  the  £1;  to- 
day it  is  895  marks  to  the  £1  and  on  Nov.  26th  was 
1,170  to  the  £1.  To  excuse  Germany  one  payment 
would  be  a  blunder  it  is  contended,  because  the  wiley 
Teuton  is  subsidising  his  industries  to  the  detriment  of 
reparations.  Pleiice  tlic  cheai)  pajXT  and  boards  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  (iei'maiiy  is  now  flooded  with 
paper  money.  The  London  "Peoi)le,"  hit  this  side  of 
the  juggling'  question  off  to  a  nicet.v  the  other  day 
in  an  improvised  talk  between  two  German  statesmen 
in  Berlin,  who  declare  that  they  should  not  defray  the 
cost  of  the  war,  but  attempt  to  evade  it. 

Heiurich  (dul)iously)  :  The  Allies  may  of  fools  be  the 
stupidest,  but  how  can  we  expect  that  they  wil  still 
believe  what  we  say? 

Fritz  (emigmatically)  :  We  have  many  paper  mills 
— and  ]n-inting  presses — so  to-day  the  value  of  the 
mark  has  to  .01  dropped. 

Heiin-ich  :  Ach  !  Meiii  P'riendt! 

(Scene:   The   Same — two   months   later). 
Fritz:  We  some  very  good  news  have;  those  sheeps"- 
head  Allies  have  one  billion  of  our  paper  inarks  Ijougiit 
and  the  value  of  the  marke  has  this  morning  to  .001 
fallen!. 

Heinrich  :  Then  we  at  one  Pfenning  a  bushel  have 
buyers  become,  so  the  Allies  to  us  can  sell — or  they 
nia.v  go  to  the  devil  and  take  our  paper  themselves 
to   burn. 

Fritz:  (cynically):  We  must  hope  that  they  will 
the  |)i'ide  of  generosity  feel,  now  that  the,\'  have  the 
whole  cost  of  the  war  paid. 

Moral — "Scraps  of  Paper"  do  not  alwa.vs  repre- 
sent their  face  value.  German  pulj)  and  paper  mills 
pay  15  p.c.  dividend  down  to  7  i).c.  and  raise  capital 
Ui)  to  (i.OOO.OOO  marks  from  2,000,000.  Everybody 
flourishing.  Across  in  England — mills  closed,  short- 
time  working,  over  7,000  paper  hands  idle.  We  leave 
one  war  settled  abroad;  we  come  home  to  fight  an- 
other war  for  our  bread  and  butter — not  to  mention 
taxation. 

Mr.  F.  E.  R.  Becker. 
Our  good  frieiul  Mr.  F.  E.  R.  Becker,  the  pioneer 
of  Canadian  wood  pulp  into  the  British  market,  will 
shortly  celebrate  his  50th  birthday.  He  certainly  does 
not  look  a  half  century  old,  jjiirticularly  when  he  gets 
his  favorite  "Carona"  cigar  going  nicely.  But  his 
youthfulness  must  evidently  be  attributable  to  the  easy 
time  he  enjoys  in  getting  rid  of  the  Canadian  and  Nova 
Scotian  i)ulps  he  handles  so  nicely.  Canada  owes  a  lot 
to  him  and  his  energies.  I  remember  once  hearing 
Mr.  Frank  Lloyd — one  of  the  best  trusted  iiaper  and 
inili)  producers — say  of  Mr.  Becker,  that  he  was  the 
friendliest  and  most  kindly  of  pulp  men.  This  was 
demonstrated  some  years  ago  when  the  mishap  oc- 
curred at  Chicoutimi,  thrcnigh  fire  in  the  city.  Mr. 
Becker's  first  consideration  was  for  the  workers  and 
he  ajipealed  for  funds  to  help  them.  ''Thank  God," 
he  said,  "the  fire  is  at  a  time  when  they  can  live  in 
the  woods."  By  the  way,  Mr.  Becker  is  now  close  on 
33  or  34  .vears  in  the  wood  pulp  trade  and  industry.  I 
understand  his  friends  are  going  to  entertain  him  to  a 
luncheon  in  London  to  celciii'atc  his  "Half  Century — 
and  not  out  yet." 


Groundwood  Values  Hardening. 

Thereis  a  good  supply  of  groundwood  in  the  British 
market  just  now  and  ])ulp  men  are  beginning  to  realize 
what  their  position  is,  under  the  law  of  sujjply  and  de- 
mand. Prices  are  hardening  and  some  business  is 
being  transacted.  Willi  sulphite  and  soda  pulp 
trade  is  not  brisk.  During  the  last  few  weeks  some 
orders  of  a  fair  sfixe  have  been  booked.  TTnfortunately 
the  dullness  in  the  pajier  industry  is  stopping  the  flow 
of  busiiie.s.s— what  little  there  is. 

Prices  are  about  as  follows  now:  Groundwood  (wet) 
£51/2  a  ton  for  spot  delivery:  Groundwood  (drv)  £11- 
sulphite  (No.  1)  £20;  Easy  Bleaching,  £14i/,;  Sulphite 
newspi'int  quality  £12;  unbleai'hed  soda  (Xo  1)  £11- 
soda  kraft,  £11. 

The  Film  Speaks. 

We  are  getting  into  the  film  age  in  England.  A 
great  many  of  the  paper  mills— as  mentioned  bv  me 
sometime— are  giving  demon.strations,  by  means  '  of 
films,  showing  how  their  special  pajiers  are  produced. 
In  other  words,  it  is  advertising  bv  means  of  the  film. 
The  audience  generally  consists  of  printers,  i)nblishers 
and  other  buyers  and  all  sorts  of  questions  are  init  to 
the  mills"  lecturers.  Most  of  the  big  firms  have  lec- 
turers and  film  men  just  now  appearing  in  the  various 
large  cities. 

Canada  and  Belgium. 

German  pulp  is  now  being  xovy  well  taxed  on  its 
entry  into  Belgium.  The  market  should,  therefore, 
be  closely  watched.  According  to  the  Belgian  records 
1,618  kilos  of  ])iilp  was  received  from  Canada  in  1920 
and  during  the  first  six  months  of  1921  the  figures  are 
1,618.388  kilos  of  pulp  was  received  from  Canada  in  1920 
fallen  away  very  considerably,  but  it  may  be  taken 
for  granted  that  Canada  stands  a  better  chance  in  the 
market  of  Belgians  nowadays  than  any  German  pro- 
ducers, who  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  in-esent 
year  sent  over  the  border  only  65-1.991  kilos. 


IT  PAYS  TO  GROW  PULPWOOD. 

"It  will  not  be  difficull  lo  dcmon.-,irale  lo  the  pa|)'r 
manufacturer  that  he  can  afford  to  grow  trees  for  pulp- 
wood,  when  he  is  paying  ^'M  per  cord  for  peeled 
wood,"  said  Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker.  Secretary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Paper  &  Pulp  Association,  before  tlie  Yale  Forest 
Club  at  New  Haven,  Tuesday  night,  December  13. 

"It  is  my  belief  that  we  are  passing  out  of  the  senti- 
mental stage  in  forestry,  and  that  in  the  next  five  years 
we  are  going  to  see  the  beginning  of  a  real  economic 
development  in  forestry.  That  is.  the  beginning  of  a 
real  economic  development  in  forestry.  That  is,  the 
time  has  come  when  it  is  going  to  pay  in  dollars  and 
cents  to  grow  trees.  In  another  year,  as  business  be- 
comes better,  and  our  industries  come  back  to  reason- 
able production,  we  are  going  to  come  again  to  the 
condition  which  faced  us  a  year  ago,  thjit  wood  for  our 
industries  will  cost  us  more  than  it  costs  to  grow  it. 
When  we  can  demonstrate  to  the  paper  manufacturer, 
for  in.stance,  that  he  can  afford  to  grow  pulpwood.  we 
are  going  to  see  the  same  sensible  turning  to  forestry 
that  we  have  .seen  in  the  turn  to  better  banking  meth- 
ods and  better  methods  of  manufacture." 


If  you  have  some  rotten  cigars  given  vou.  don't 
throw  them  away.  They  will  do  to  break  your  boy 
of  tlie  smoking  habit. 
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REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 

B-5  Lumber  Register.  Can.  patent  No.  192,143, 
IOSEJ>n  W  HALEY  and  CHARLES  B.  YELTON,  co- 
inventors,  both  ot:  Erlanger,  Ky.,  U.S.A.,  Aug.  19,  1919. 
Claims  allowod  60.— A.  P.-C. 

B-5.  Logging  Hook..  .Can.  papent  No.  192,512,  WAL- 
TER BASTORD,  Mission  City,  B.C.,  Canada,  Sept.  9, 
1919      Claims  allowed  2.— A.  P.-C. 

B-5  Loffffinff  Hook.  Can.  patent  No.  192,876.  QUA  1! 
R.  SHULL  Vancouver.  B.C.,  Can.,  Sept.  23.  191'... 
Claims  allowed  5.— A.  P.-C. 

C-6.  Sawing  Machine.  Can.  patent  No.  192,S79, 
HENRY  STEWART,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Can.,  Sept.  23,  1919. 

Claims  allowed  4.— A.  P.-C.  ^.^tt^t, 

C-6.  Wood  Saw.  Can.  patent  No.  192,875,  W.  SHEP- 
HERDSON.  Dymond,  Ont.,  Canada,  Sept.  23,  1919. 
Claim  allowed  1.— A.  P.-C. 

C-6  Circular  Saw  Mechanism.  Can.  patent  No.  191.- 
332  JOHN  HAKANSON  and  ALBERT  WEBER,  eo- 
inventors,  both  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  T^.S..\,.  July  8,  1919. 
—Claims  allowed  2.— A.  P.-C. 

C-6  Lumber  Rule.  Can.  patent  No.  192.515.  SAMUEL 
P,  P.OPST.  Washington.  D.C.,  U.S.A.,  Sept.  9,  1919. 
Claims  allowed  1.— A.  P.-C. 

C-7.  Barkiuff  Machine.  Can.  patent  No.  191.b.:iii 
CARL  MALCOTjM  JOHNSON.  Caribou,  and  HER- 
P,ERT  IjESTJE  CROUSE,  Cron.seville,  co-inventors, 
both  in  Maine.  U.S.A..  July  22,  1919.  Claims  allowed 
;)2— A   P.-C. 

D-4.  Lefebvre  Rronn'^wood  Proeess.  Can.  patent  Uo. 
192176  ALBERT  H.  LEEEBVRE.  Watertown.  N.Y.. 
USA  Ano-  19.  1919.  Claims  allowed  5.  Same  as 
TTs'A'"nntprit  Nn.  1.277.737.— A.  P.-C 

F.-9.-  F-2  Conrentration  of  Waste  PhIt)  Liquors.  Can. 
patent  Nn.  192. 1S7  Eb'TK  OM.\N  Stoekholm.  Sweden. 
An<r.  19.  1919.  Sulphite  or  sulphate  waste  Honors  are 
eooTed.  Avith  stirrir-j;.  to  a  temperature  below  the  freez- 
m<y  point,  and  the  snow  and  iee  ervstals  are  withdrawn 
and  used  for  the  preparation  of  fresh  liquor.  Clnims 
allowed  5— A.  P.-C 

E-2.  Decomnosition  of  S^ln^ite  Waste  Liquors.  (  an. 
patent  No.  190.864.  And  H.  Kiaer  and  Company.  Ltd., 
Clemminsre  near  Fredrieksstad.  Norway,  assignee  of 
Robert  Wilhelm  Sfrehlenert.  Ootebore:.  Sweden,  .Tnne 
10  1919.  The  sulphite  waste  licinor  is  previously  eon- 
eentrated  and  then  heated  under  hiiih  pressure  to  con- 
vert the  free  and  combined  sulphurous  acid  into  snl- 
phni-ie  aeid.     Claims  alloMod  10 — A.  P.-C. 

E  2  Method  of  U+il^'^ino-  S"lr>v,Hfi  Waste  L^anors. 
Can  PHi.-ut  No.  191,432.  1?0BE1?T  WILLLUf  STREH- 
LENET^T.  Coteborc.  Sweden.  Julv  8,  1919.  Sulphite 
waste  lianor  is  subieoted  to  the  action  of  SO.,  at  a  tem- 
i^eratnre  of  about  190°  to  200°  Cent,  and  a  pressure  of 
20  atmospheres.  Part  of  th--  sulphurous  acid  is  de- 
composed formin<r  sulphur  and  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
latter  decomposes  the  waste  lionor  precipitatinf;-  out 
the  nrg'anic  constituents  and  calcium  sulphate.  The 
fras  containing  the  remainder  of  the  SO.,  and  sulphur 
is  then  drawn  off  and  the  sulphur  is  oxidized  to  SO., 
pgain.    Claims  allowed  13, — A.  P.-C, 


E-4.  Method  and   Apparatus   for   Burning  Sulphur. 

Can.  palciii  \o.  190,iS70,  The  l^ratt  Engineering  and 
JIaeliine  Company,  as.signee  of  George  F.  Hurt,  both  of 
Atlanta,  Ga.,  U.S.A.,  June  10,  1919.  A  body  of  melted 
sulphur  is  maintained  within  the  burning  chamber,  and 
a  spraying  or  scattering  movement  of  the  burning  ma- 
terial is  produced  in  the  presence  of  a  suitable  oxygen 
supply.     Claims  allowed  47. — A.  P.-C. 

G-6;  K-11.  Paper  Pulp  Screen.  Can.  patent  No.  191.- 
(iOl,  The  Sherljrooke  ^Machinery  Comiiany.  Tjtd.,  Slier- 
brooke,  Quebec,  Canada,  assignee  of  Anton  J.  Haug, 
Nashua,  N.  H..  U.S.A.,  July  15,  1919.  Claims  allowed 
41.— A.  P.-C. 

G-7.  Process  of  Refining  Sulphite  Wood  Pulp.  Can. 
patent  No.  191.608,  The  West  Virginia  I'ulp  and  Paper 
Company,  assignee  of  Viggo  Drewsen,  both  of  New  York, 
N.Y.,  U.S.A.,  July  15,  1919.  Claims  allowed  6.  Same 
as  U.S.  patent  No.  1,283,114.  See  Pulp  and  Paper,  xix 
(Feb.  24.  1921).— A.  P.-C. 

G-7.  Process  of  Refining  Soda  or  Sulphate  Woodpulp. 
Can.  patent  No.  191,609,  The  West  Virginia  Pulp  and 
Paper  Company,  assignee  of  Viggo  Drewsen,  both  of 
New  York,  N.Y.,  U.S.A.,  July  15,  1919.  The  process  of 
refining  pine,  spruce,  or  generally  similar  soda  or  sul- 
phate Avoodpulp  to  render  it  suitable  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  nitro-cellulose  or  the  like,  which  comprises  par- 
tially bleaching  such  ordinar.v  unbleached  pulp  with 
chlorine  water  containing  5  percent  of  chlorine  (on  the 
drv  weight  of  the  pulp")  to  produce  partially  bleached 
yellow  pulp,  snb.ieeting  this  to  an  alkaline  refiningr 
treatment  b.v  boiling  under  pressure  for  several  hours 
to  dissolve  and  remove  coloring  matter  and  converted 
products  from  the  pulp  and  snb.ieeting  the  resulting 
pulp  to  a  supplemental  -weak  bleaching  process  to  de- 
eolorize  the  pulp  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  down 
the  amount  of  matter  soluble  in  caustic  potash  below  7 
percent.     Claims  allowed  7. — A.  P.-C. 

G-9.  Means  for  Removing  Water  from  Puln.  Can. 
patent  No.  192.463.  AKTTEBOLAGET  KARLSTADS 
MEKANTSKA  VERKSTAD.  assiffnee  of  R.  E.  Wacner. 
botb  of  Karlstad.  Sweden.  Sept.  2.  1919.  The  sheet  of 
inilp  is  subieeted  to  the  action  of  a  series  of  heated 
rolls,  and  press  rolls,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  portinn 
of  the  heatincr  surface  o  fthc  heated  roll  acting  on  th-^ 
sheet  before  each  pressing  is  increased  in  the  direction 
of  movement  of  the  sheet.  Claims  allowed  3. — A.  V.-C. 
G-10.  Pressed  Roll  for  Woodtmln.  Can.  patent  No. 
192,890.  AKTIEBOLACET  KAR^  «iTADS  MEKANIS- 
Ts'A  VERSTAD.  assiffuee  of  Rudolf  E.  Wairner.  both  of 
Kavlstad,  Sweden,  Sept.  23.  1919.  Claims  allowed  4.— 
A.  V.-C. 

G-tl.  Puln  Separation  from  Aci^i  Tionors.  Can.  pat- 
ent No.  190,881,  .HUDSON  A.  DECFW.  ^Vfontreal.  One.. 
Canada,  assignee  of  William  Heokins.  Chieairo,  HI.. 
TT.S.A..  June  10,  1919.  The  method  of  separatin?  from 
nn  acid  liquor  paper  pulp  suspended  therein  which  con- 
sists in  brinsrinrr  the  liquor  into  enntact  with  an  im- 
mersed carbonate  which  is  attaek^d  hv  th"  acid  liber- 
itinjr  carbon  dioxide,  which  risfs  throuirh  the  linuor 
cni'rA'ing  the  suspended  pulp  with   it   to  the  surface. 
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where  it  forms  a  scum  which  is  removed.  The  method 
of  separating  pulp  from  sulphite  waste  waters,  which 
consists  in  passing  the  latter  over  immersed  limestone, 
and  removing  the  resultant  pulp  bearing  .surface  strat- 
um.    Claims  allowed  4. — A.  P.-C. 

H-4.  Electrolytic  Chlorine  Cell.  Can.  patent  No. 
192,228,  The  Hooker  Electro-chemical  Company,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  assignee  of  Clinton  P.  Townseud,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  both  in  the  U.S.A.,  Aug.  19,  1919.  The  pres- 
sure in  the  gas  space  of  the  cell  is  kept  equal  to  or  less 
than  that  of  the  atmosphere,  and  means  are  disposed 
below  the  surface  of  the  electrolyte  for  collecting  the 
evolved  chlorine  before  it  reaches  the  gas  space. 
Claims  allowed  5.— A.  P.-C. 

H-5.  Method  of  Bleaching  Paper  Pulp.  Can.  patent 
No.  191,;576,  Jamar  E.  IIcssk;nipn,  Canton,  N.C.,  U.S.A.. 
July  8,  1919.  The  method  of  l)leachi)ig  pulp  consisting 
in  causing  it  to  flow  continuously  through  a  series  of 
bleaching  tank  units,  each  of  which  embodes  a  plural- 
ty  of  tanks,  an  independent  circulation  being  maintain- 
ed from  tank  to  tank  in  each  unit  while  a  jiortion  of  the 
pulp  from  each  unit  is  continuously  carried  over  the  next 
unit,  the  amount  of  pulp  being  continuously  carried 
over  from  unit  to  unit  being  equal  to  the  amount  of 
pulp  continuously  fed  to  the  apparatus.  Claims  allow- 
ed 6.— A.  P.-C. 

H-5.  Method  of  Bleaching  Paper  Pulp.  Can.  patent 
No.  192,666.  ANDEKS  D.  P>ER(!LlNiX  Gulskogen  Nor- 
wav,  Sept.  16,  1919.  Claims  allowed  3.  Same  as  U.S. 
A.  patent  No.  1,329,824.— A.  P.-C. 

K-6.  Manufacture  of  Puln  and  Paper  from  Garbage. 
Can.  patent  No.  192.652.  JEAN  P.  PTTTTAERT  and 
HENRY  F.  J.  PUTTAERT,  co-inventors,  both  of  San 
Francisco,  Cal.,  U.S.A.,  Sept.  16,  1919.  The  process  of 
manufacturing  cardboard  and  the  like  from  garbage, 
consisting  in  first  removing  deleterious  hard  substances, 
crushing  and  removing  a  part  of  the  moisture,  boiling 
with  an  alkali,  washing  and  bleaching  and  reducing  to 
a  fibrous  pulp,  and  finally  conve-rting  the  pulp  into 
sheets.     Claims  allowed  2. — A.  P.-C. 

K-8.  Productioh  of  Black  on  Vesretable  Fibers.  Can. 
patent  Nn.  191,071.  EMILE  ATTOUSTE  FOURNEAUX. 
Manchester,  Lancaster,  England.  June  24.  1919.  Claims 
allowed  5.  Same  as  Fr.  patent  No.  489.601.  Sec  Pulp 
and  Paper  xvii  (June  .5.  1f119).— A.  P.-C. 

K-12.  Fourdrinier  Machine.  Can.  natent  No.  191,- 
336,  JOHN  E.  ALPINE.  Green  Rav.  Wis,.  U.S.A,,  Jnlv 
8,  1919.     Claims  allowed  12,— A.  V.-C. 

K-12  Suction  Box  Arranio-eTnent  for  Fourdrinier  Ma- 
chine. Can.  patent  No.  192,675.  ALP,ERT  J.  DAVIES, 
Kenogami.  Quebec,  Canada.  Sept.  16,  1919,  The  suc- 
tion box  is  suspended  from  a  verticallv  disposed  elastic 
bar,  and  is  given  a  limited  reciprocatinir  movement. 
Claims  allowed  9.— A.  P.-C. 

■^■-1.2  An^'oma^'c  Device  fo'-  Cirrving  Paner  from  the 
Driers  to  the  Calenders.  Can.  nadMit  No  192  721-. 
CHARLES  E.  POPE.  Rprincrfield.  Mass.  U.S.A..  Sept. 
16.1919      Hairas  allowed  17.- A    V.-C. 

K-14.  Method  of  Regulating  the  Moisture  Content  of 
Hygroscopic  Material.  Can.  mlen^  NVi  191.464  Tim 
Cai-rier  Enpineering  Corporation.  New  York,  assignee 
of  Willis  H.  Carrier.  Buffalo,  both  in  N.  Y..  U.S.A.. 
Julv  8.  1919.  The  material  is  placed  in  a  chamber  into 
which  is  discharged  air,  the  moisture  content  of  which 
has  been  previously  regulated  so  as  to  obtain  the  re- 
nuired  humidity  conditions  in  the  chamber  when  this 
air  is  mixed  with  the  air  alreadv  in  the  chamber. 
Claims  allowed  28.— A.  P.-C, 


K-16.  Extensible  Wrapping  Paper.  Can.  patent  No. 
193,012,  The  Arkell  Safety  Bag  Company,  assignee  of 
David  T.  Abercrombie,  both  of  New  York,  N.Y,  U.S.A.. 
Sept.  30,  1919.  Stretchable  flexible  wrapping  paper 
rendered  waterproof  consisting  of  a  plurality  of  layers 
of  paper  cemented  together  by  a  waterproofing  .sub- 
stance, and  having  crinkles  extending  in  one  direction 
and  corrugations  or  pleats  extending  at  a  angle  to  the 
crinkles.  Claims  allowed  7.  Same  as  Fr.  patent  No 
508,293.— A.  P.-C. 

K-18.  Process  for  the  Manufacture  of  Paper  Board. 

Can.  patent  No.  192,797,  BKOR  (il'STAVE  DAHL- 
BERG,  St.  Paul,  assignee  of  C.  E.  Munroe,  Forest  Glen, 
both  in  Minn.,  U.S.A..  Sept.  16,  1919.  Claims  allowed 
8.— A.  P.-C. 

K-19.  Carbon  Paper.  Can.  patent  No.  192.167,  SAU- 
HOKr  HA'i'TORl.  Tokyo.  Ja]ian,  Aug.  19,  1919.  An 
improved  manifolding  sheet  comprising  paper  coated 
with  a  composition  containing  as  essential  constituents 
a  barium  soap  blended  with  an  oily  material  and  a  col- 
oring matter,  ('biims  allowed  2.  Cf.  U.S.A.  patent  No. 
1,292,404;  Pulp  and  Paper,  xviii  (Jan  29  1920") —A 
P.C. 

L-4.  Method    of    Constructing    a    Paper  Container. 

Can.  patent  No.  191,203.  Henry  Drysdale.  Tottenham. 
London.  England,  July  1,  1919.  A  .sheet  of  i)aper  is 
wound  around  a  mandrel  in  layers  which  are  coated 
inside  with  an  adhesive,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
space  at  the  end  forming  the  first  layer,  so  that  there 
is  an  overlap  of  paper  bevond  the  mandrel.  Tliis  ovr- 
lapping  part  is  progressively  pleated  into  overlaopipg 
pleats  to  form  the  end  of  the  device,  and  this  pleated 
surface  is  then  compres.sed  between  two  surfaces  to 
consolidate  it.     Claims  allowed  9. — A.  P.-C. 

L-4,  Paper  Bag  Machine.  Can.  patent  No.  191,306. 
The  Lockport  Machine  Companv,  Lockport,  N.Y.,  as- 
sicrnee  of  James  Perrv.  Somerville,  Mass.,  both  in  the 
U.S.A..  July  1.  1919.— Claims  allowed  3.— A.  P.-C. 

L-4.  Paner  Container.  Can.  patent  No.  191  325, 
WTTJjTAM  a.  McKNTCHT.  assiffnee  of  Walter  S.  And- 
erson, both  of  Chica"-o.  HI..  U.S.A..  Julv  1  1919  Claims 
allowed  12.— A.  P.-C. 

T..4.  Panfir  Containers  for  Nesting.  Can.  patent  No. 
101  -17-1  Kilo-oiir  Brotboi-s  Toronto.  Ontario.  Canada. 
nsqlo-i-,^..  nf  Hcnrv  R.  Hovl.  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  U.S.A.. 
Jnlv  S  1010.     Claims  allowed  2.— A.  P.-C. 

T..4    r!nmT.nrt,n)ent  Envelone.      Cnn.  pntent  No    191 
r>m    .T,\T\rTrc;      v      DELAGHTFR,   Roni^a.   La.,   U.S.A.. 
Jnh-  ^'f    1910       Clauiis  allowed  1.— A.  P.-C. 

T.-4,  Ff"di°  fir  Paper  Boxes.  Can.  patent  No.  191.- 
fiR6  CART-  -T  FREESE  Elvria.  Ohio.  U,S,A..  Julv  22. 
1910      Plaims  allowed  4— A.  P.-C. 

L-4  P^iner  Can.  Can.  patent  No.  191.720.  The  Amer- 
ican an  Comnanv.  New  York.  N^Y  .  nssiffree  of  Fi-edev- 
:ek  P  Wood  Ea«t  Orang-e.  N.  J.,  both  in  the  U.S.A.. 
Jnlv  99    1919      Claims  allowed  3.— A.  P.-C. 

T..4  Panpr  P«>cppt.acle.  Cn^\  patent  No.  192.150.  ED- 
TTVTfp  T,  n-XTLFY.  ATorrlsville.  Pa..  U.S.A..  Aug.  19. 
loiq  \  ro,.ontacle  foi-iied  nf  a  'lingle  sheet  of  papei- 
anri  comprising  a  spirallv  pleafed  top.  a  spirallv  pleated 
n^nV  and  a  spirallv  pleated  bodv.  Claims  allowed  5. 
—  A.  PC. 

L-4  Fnvelone.  Can.  nater*  No.  102.949.  FR.\XK' 
\  GOnr.vr,  Palmvra  New  -T'-rsev,  T'S.A..  Sept  30 
1010      n;,,"m9  allowe.l  f^  —A,  P,-C,  ' 

T..7  PaT>er  Spinnjpir  Ma.f»>iipp.  Can  patent  No  191  - 
548.  OEOROE  SEATON  AHLDE.  London.  E.G.  4.  Eng- 
land. July  15.  1919.     Claims  allowed  10.— A.  f.-C. 
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Mr.  Ahirray  ('rawford,  a  prdiiiiiiciit  luiubenuaii  ol' 
Ilaltoii  county,  died  at  ('anii)l)('llvile,  Out.,  on  the  lOtli 
instant.  Tie  was  born  in  Ilalton  county  sixty-two  years 
ago,  and  had  lived  in  the  district  all  his  life.  Forty 
years  ago,  Mr.  Crawford  entered  the  lumber  business, 
and  recently,  when  his  l)usiness  was  incorporated  un- 
der the  name  of  Murray  Ch-awford,  Ltd.,  he  liecanie  its 
president. 

At  the  annual  aieetiug  of  tbe  Dryden  Pai)er  Conipany 
Ltd.,  held  in  Montreal  last  Friday,  a  deficit  from  oper- 
ations was  s'liown  for  the  year  to  date  of  $321,700,  after 
deducting  a  sum  of  $166,000  to  take  care  of  any  shrink- 
age in  the  value  of  inventory.  The  balance  sheet  for 
the  year  ended  the  30th  September  last  .'showed  total 
active  assets  of  $1,508,552,  and  current  liabilities,  which 
consist  only  of  acounts  payable,  of  $48,907,  leaving  a 
working  capital  og  $1,459,645.  Shareholders  present 
at  the  meeting  made  a  number  of  eiuiuiries  in  I'egard 
to  the  business  of  the  past,  ajid  the  prospects  for  the 
coming  year.  In  reply  to  these,  it  was  explained  that 
the  company  was  nuiinly  interested  in  the  manufacture 
of  kraft,  the  market  for  whicli  luid  dropped  consider- 
al)ly — even  worse,  in  fact,  than  that  for  newsprint.  It 
was  hoped,  liowever,  that  the  coming  year  would  wit- 
ness an  improvement.  Tiie  directors  were  reelected 
without  change. 

Specialty  Bags,  Ltd.,  with  "lieadciuarters  in  Toronto 
and  a  capital  stock  of  $5,000,000.  was  recently  granted 
a  Provincial  charter,  empowering  the  concern  to  manu- 
facture, sell  and  deal  in  paper,  cardboard,  strawboard, 
cartons,  boxes,  bags  and  so  forth.  In  trade  circles  it 
is  understood  that  the  concern  will  take  over  the  Spe- 
ciality Paper  Piag  (Company,  of  Toronto.  As  business 
in  its  line  has  sliown  a  good  deal  of  activity,  it  is  con- 
sidered that  tiu>  prospects  ahead  of  the  new  organiza- 
tion are  bright. 

The  unemployment  situation  in  the  North  ]'>ay  dis- 
trict is  reported  as  being  serious. 

The  printers'  strike  in  Toi-onto  has  greatly  (b'laycd 
tlie  completion  of  work  on  the  History  of  Caiuula  for 
use  in  the  public  schools  of  Ontario.  The  first  copies 
of  this  book  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Department 
of  Education  and  are  ready  for  distribution.  The  book 
is  a  companion  volume  to  the  History  of  England,  which 
appeared  last  September.  Both  books  are  from  the  pen 
of  Professor  Wrong,  of  Toronto  T^niversity,  and  are 
written  in  a  clear,  vivid  style.  Tlie  History  of  Canada 
supplies  a  long-felt  want  in  the  public  schools.  It  in- 
chules  an  account  of  the  pi-incipal  events  in  this  coun- 
try during  tlie  administrations  of  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
donald,  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  and  Sir  Robert  Borden,  and 
of  (Canada  "s  ]iart  in  the  great  war.  It  will  be  ready  for 
distribution  at  the  opening  of  the  next  school  term  in 
January. 

Speaking  of  the  printers'  strike,  one  is  reminded  that 
this  has  now  lasted  seven  months.  No  settlement,  as 
yet,  appeai-s  in  sight.  The  strikers  claim  tluit  they  are 
in  a  financial  jiosition  to  continue  the  payment  of  strike 
pay  indefinitely,  and,  from  the  accounts  of  its  financing 
which  have  be(Mi  made  pulilic.  this  claim  apjiears  to  be 


jjrell^-  well  ju.stit'icd.  <Jn  the  (jiher  liand,  in  conversa- 
tion with  an  em|)lo.iiing  printer  this  week,  it  was  ex- 
plained to  the  writer  that  the  jjassage  of  time  must 
render  it  easier  for  the  employers  to  fill  up  the  strikers' 
places.  If  one  is  to  credit  much  of  what  one  liears  in 
this  regard,  it  is  possible  for  a  person  of  good  intellig- 
ence to  be  trained  as  a  printer  a  good  deal  more  quicklj- 
than  many  of  us  had  imagined.  It  appears,  moreover, 
that  the  publicity  which  has  been  given  to  the  printing 
business  by  reason  of  the  strike  has  had  the  effect  of 
convincing  a  number  of  persons  of  good  education,  both 
male  and  female,  that  the  work  of  the  printer,  both  as 
regards  its  conditions  and  its  remuneration,  compares 
not  unfavorably  with  nuuiy  other  callings  open  to  Ihem. 

A  new  company,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $40,000  has 
been  formed  b.y  Messrs,  W.  H.  Farrell,  W.  S.  Farrell 
and  L.  E.  Westman,  of  Toronto,  to  handle  wood  pro- 
duets,  including  particularly  pulpwood,  pulpboard, 
cardboard  and  paper.  The  company  is  to  carry  on 
business  as  lumber  merchants,  pulp  mill  operators,  etc. 

The  unusually  large  size  of  some  of  the  editions  re- 
cently published  by  Toronto  papers  has  attracted  some 
attention  lately.  This  has  been  due  to  the  large  amount 
of  advertising  which  has  been  carried  this  month. 

The  news  that  he  has  been  seriously  ill  will  cause  re- 
gret among  friends  of  -Mr.  6.  Meerbergen  of  the  Bel- 
gian Industrial  Co.  Fortunately,  he  is  now  on  the 
road  to  recovery  and  will  be  able  to  ,inin  his  family  in 
Belgium  early  in  the  New  Year. 

A  college  library  wants  a  coji.v  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper 
Magazine  for  Feb.  10,  1921,  who  will  help  them  out .' 

Through  an  error  in  our  composing  room  which  can 
be  easily  understood  by  comparing  the  advertisement 
of  the  Engineering  and  Machine  Works  in  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Magazine  for  Dec.  8  and  15.  a  Waterous  cut  was 
used  b.v  mistake.     This  is  a  good  time  to  laugh. 

Mr.  T.  P.  Howard,  controller  of  the  Howard  Smith 
Paper  Mills,  Limited,  Montreal  is,  we  are  glad  to  learn, 
once  more  in  business,  after  his  recent  illness. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Steele.  Montreal,  last  week  paid  a  visit  to 
New  York  on  business. 

It  is  pleasant  to  report  that  ^Ir.  J.  A.  Bothwell  is 
better. 


LADDERS. 

If  you  use  ladders,  fdUow  these  precautions: 

Look  for  split  or  broken  rungs  and  stringers; 

Look  for  nails  and  sharp  projections. 

Avoid  haste  in  going  u]i  or  down  ladders. 

Never  leave  tools  or  nuiterials  on  ladders. 

Test  your  ground  suiipin-t,  secure  ladder  carefully,  or 
have  someone  hold  it. 

Step-ladders  should      b,.   projierly     tied   to     i)rcvent 
spreading. 

Look  behind  sta'ionary  ladders  for  I'ipe  or  other  pro- 
jections. 

AVhen  using  extension  ladders  exercise  care  in  raising 
or  lowering  extension. 

Report  defective  laddei-s.  do  not  u.se  them. 

Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Compan\-. 
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UMTED  STATES  ^OTES 


hi  the  annual  report  of  the  (iovernment  Printing 
Office  filed  last  week  with  Conjjress,  Public  Printer 
Carter  uses  a  comprehensive  illustration  to  o;ive  an  idea 
of  the  amount  of  pai)er  used  by  his  bureau  during  the 
year.  He  says  that  if  all  the  i)ai)er  ecnisumed  in  gov- 
ernment printing  jobs  during  the  twelve  months  cov- 
ered by  the  report  was  laid  flat  at  a  thickness  of  one 
sheet  it  would  cover  approximately  thirty-five  square 
•miles,  and  if  made  into  octavo  books,  piled  one  on  the 
other,  the  volumes  would  soar  r)0()  miles  into  the  air. 
No  fewer  than  50,000,000  pounds  of  paper  were  used 
during  the  fiscal  year  endued  last  June  30. 

William  M.  Plant.  K'obert  S.  Tlieis,  an;l  George  W. 
(iould,  all  three  well  known  to  the  paper  trade  in  the 
West,  have  organized  a  company  to  deal  in  mill  sliij)- 
ments  of  book,  coated,  offset,  light  w'eight  catalog, 
bonds,  covers,  cardboards,  newsprint,  kraft,  manilla, 
wrapping  and  other  lines  of  paper.  Tlie  concern  will 
be  known  as  the  Plant,  Tlieis  &  Gould  Paper  Compaii.v. 
It  Avill  have  its  head(piarters  at  ■">0  North  La  Salle  Street, 
Chicago. 

The  jiossibilities  in  Alaska  are  toiielied  upon  also  in 
the  annual  report  of  Henry  C.  Wallaee,  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.  Mr.  Wallace  points  out  that  the  Tongass 
National  Forest  in  Alaska  has  a  stand  of  not  less  than 
70,000,000,000  feet  of  timber  within  its  area  of  about 
15,000,000  acres.  The  Forest  Service,  after  a  careful 
study  of  these  resources  and  a  scientific  determination 
of  the  value  of  .such  Ala.skan  timbers  for  purposes  of 
paper  manufacture,  has  divided  the  forest  into  1-4  de- 
velopment regions,  each  one  of  whieh  contains  suffici- 
ent water  power  potentialities  and  sufficient  timber  to 
run  a  large  paper  manufacturing  plant  permanently. 
It  is  estimated,  says  the  report,  that,  under  the  plans 
now  worked  out.  the  two  national  forests  in  Alaska  ean 
fiirnisli  perpetually  2,000.000  cords  of  jiulpwood  annu- 
■,\\\y.  Two  large  sales  have  already  been  made  and  one 
small  mills  erected.  It  is  confidently  anticipated  that 
extensive  development  along  these  lines  will  take  place 
as  soon  as  financial  and  industrial  conditions  become 
normal. 

The  Robert  Gair  Company,  manufacturers  of  car- 
tons and  containers  of  all  descriptions,  is  putting  out 
a  new  issue  of  .$4,000,000,000  7  per  cent  mortgage  gold 
bonds,  dated  January  1,  1922,  and  due  January  ].  1937. 
The  proceeds  of  the  issue  are  to  be  used  to  retire  certain 
floating  indebtedness  and  to  provide  now  working  ca- 
pital. Incidentally,  there  w^ill  also  be  retired  $230,000 
first  6s  of  the  Thames  River  Specialties  Company,  a 
subsidiary.  With  the  new  working  capital  provided 
by  the  bond  issue  the  company  will  be  in  a  position  to 
tal-e  full  advantage  of  any  improvement  in  the  indus- 
try. Within  the  past  two  years  the  company  has  ac- 
quired several  pulp  and  paper  plants,  including  the 
Haverhill  Boxboard  Company,  the  Thames  River  Spe- 
cialties Company,  the  Straw  Mill  at  Quincy,  111.,  and 
the  Chicago  Coated  Board  Company.  The  companies 
inventories  now  amount  to  about  $2,500,000  and  the 
working  cajiital  required  for  carrying  on  the  process  of 
manufacture  is  large. 

Shippers  of  Brooklyn,  which  is  a  large  manufacturing 


and  waiehouse  centre,  ;irc  discarding  the  use  of  wooden 
containers  and  are  sub.stituting  filire  cartons,  saving 
approximately  fifty  per  cent  on  their  boxing  costs. 
The  fibre  carton.s  are  ilow  used  in  the  shipment  of  per- 
fiuuery,  soap,  soap  powders,  tobacco,  cigars,  drygoods 
and  notions,  and  they  have  come  into  general  u.se  also 
in  the  shipment  of  hardware,  including  cooking  uten- 
sils, nickel,  aluminum  and  steelware.  They  are  prov- 
ing of  u.se  as  well  in  thr  packing  of  food  products,  such 
as  cereals,  green  and  dried  fruits,  canned  goods,  and 
in  many  pliarmaceul  ical  preparations.  Before  the  war 
the  fibre  container  for  as  large  and  weighty  packages 
as  60  pounds  of  soap  was  regarded  as  an  experiment, 
and  the  industry  of  making  them  and  the  practice  of 
using  them  were  in  their  infancy.  The  fibre  contain- 
ers, the  liasic  material  of  which  consists  of  .straw,  rags 
and  other  wood  fibre,  cost,  before  the  war  25  per  cent 
less  than  wood;  during  the  war  jjcriod  the  differential 
went  up  to  100  per  cent  in  favor  of  the  fibre  container; 
it  has  since  dropped  back  to  50  per  cent.  At  first  there 
was  consideralile  troni)le  experienced  with  the  freight 
handlers  who  were  accustomed  to  handle  all  larger 
packages  with  tlieir  hooks,  and  comi)laints  came  from 
consignees  thai  the  packages  were  punctured  and  their 
contents  damaged.  This  method  of  handling  the  pack- 
ages has  now  ceased  and  the  new  containers  have  be- 
come so  i)opular  with  the  freight  handlers,  the  trans- 
portation companies  and  the  manufacturers  that  they 
are  largely  displacing  wood  for  standardized  contain- 
ers. Another  point  in  favor  of  the  new  style  container 
is  that  they  do  away  with  the  waste  involved  in  the 
use  of  wooden  cases.  The  latter  are  used  but  once. 
after  which  they  g;i  to  the  firewood  pile.  The  cartons 
are  ground  up  in  the  mills  and  are  used  in  making  new 
cartons. 

Dr.  Hugh  P.  Baker,  secretary  of  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  appeared  before  the  Rivers 
and  Harbors  Committee  in  Congress  last  week  and 
stated  the  position  of  the  paper  manufacturers  on  the 
matter  of  bills  now  pending  for  the  prevention  of  water 
and  stream  pollution.  While  admitting  that  there 
may  lie  certain  cases  needing  immediate  attention 
through  remedial  legislation,  notably  where  there  are 
factories — not  nec^essarily  pajier  plants— which  pollute 
streams  with  acid  wastes.  Dr.  Baker  asked  the  commit- 
tee to  consider  whether  the  legislation  called  for  is  of 
such  immediate  necessity  as  to  demand  the  very  great 
expen.se  that  will  devolve  upon  plants  required  to  pro- 
vide filters  and  other  artificial  means  of  purifying 
waste  water  before  it  is  returned  to  the  streams.  "The 
effect  of  the  proposed  legi.slation  upon  the  paper  in- 
dustry." .said  Dr.  Baker,  "a.ssuming  that  any  one  of 
the  bills  under  discussion  becomes  a  law  or  amends  the 
existing  laws,  and  assuming  that  such  a  law  would  be 
enforced  to  the  letter,  would  be  to  cause  many  paper 
mills  in  the  United  States  to  close  down  immediately. "■ 
He  pointed  out  that  the  burden  of  installing  purifica- 
tion apparatus  in  ca.ses  where  great  volumes  of  water 
are  used  would  be  an  enormous  one,  and  that  this  in 
addition  to  other  huge  burdens  now  borne  by  the  mills 
would  compel  no  few  of  them  to  .suspend  operations. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Toronto,  17th  Dec— As  the  eud  of  the  year  ap- 
proaches, it  becomes  evident  that  while,  speaking  by 
and  large,  the  paper  demand  continues  of  fair  volume, 
it  has  not  expanded  to  the  extent  that  there  seemed 
good  ground  for  anticipating  when  the  revival  of  some 
three  months  or  so  ago  first  set  in.  Expectations  in 
this  respect  have  not  been  fully  justified  by  events. 
Nor  is  a  main  reason  for  this  far  to  seek.  As  has  been 
often  emphasized  in  these  columns,  the  paper  industry 
is  one  unit  in  the  industrial  fabric  of  Canada.  The  sort 
of  revival  that  is  needed  in  this  industry  is  the  revival 
that  is  bound  to  come  as  part  and  parcel  of  a  general 
trade  revival.  And,  whatever  may  be  said  in  quarters 
where  the  wish  is  father  to  the  thought,  a  general  trade 
revival  of  substantial  dimensions  is  not  yet  under  way. 
In  the  view  of  many  good  judges  of  industrial  condi- 
tions, it  is  coming,  and  is,  perhaps,  coming  soon.  But 
it  has  not  yet  set  in.  There  is,  in  fact,  just  now,  rather 
a  curious — and  not  a  wholly  reassuring — resemblance 
between  the  judgment  that  is  now  being  expressed  with 
regard  to  the  industrial  outlook,  and  that  which  was 
expressed  with  regard  to  this  outlook  twelve  months 
ago.  Then  it  was  said  that,  with  the  advent  of  spring, 
the  country  would  enter  on  a  period  of  industrial  ac- 
tivity. Well  spring,  summer  and  autumn  have  come 
and  gone  since  then.  But  the  period  of  industrial  ac- 
tivity did  not  materialize.  On  the  contrary,  the  com- 
merce and  industry  of  the  country  experienced  a  time 
of  acute  depression.  One  hopes  that  history  is  not 
about  to  repeat  itself  in  this  respect  in  the  year  that 
lies  ahead.  Nor  is  there,  on  the  whole,  much  ground  for 
fearing  that  it  will.  Come  what,  come  may,  it  is  mor- 
ally certain  that,  at  the  very  Avorst,  the  countiy  will, 
in  the  coming  year,  fare  immensely  better  industrially 
than  it  fared  in  the  year  that  is  past.  And  for  this 
reason,  among  others:  The  necessary,  but  painful  pro- 
cess of  deflation  is  now  pretty  well  completed.  Trade 
conditions  generally  are  on  a  more  normal  and  stable 
basis,  by  far.  Doubt  and  uncertainty  are  giving  way 
— in  the  main,  have  already  given  way — to  a  deter- 
mination that  confidence,  albeit  of  a  somewhat  tem- 
pered kind,  shall  be  the  basis  of  future  commercial  and 
industrial  operations. 

That  last  at  any  rate,  is  the  prevailing  sentiment  in 
the  paper  trade.  The  industry,  as  a  whole,  has  had 
much  to  be  thankful  for  in  that  it  has  passed  through 
a  very  trying  and  testing  year  with  less  painfulness 
than  most  other  industries.  In  particular,  has  it  to  be 
thankful  for  the  enhanced  measure  of  activity  which 
has  been  accorded  its  operations  during  the  last  quarter 
of  the  present  year.  The  sky  is  not  j'ct  entirely  clear. 
But  it  is  clearing.  In  all  branches  of  tTie  industry,  men 
whose  opinions  are  entitled  to  weight  take  the  view 
that,  at  the  worst,  the  coming  year  will  be  a  far  better 
one  than  the  last.  Some,  indeed — and  among  them 
men  of  considerable  reputation  for  prescience— believe 
that  it  will  be  an  unvisually  active  year  and  that  abund- 
ant prosperity  for  the  industry  is  only  "just  around 
the  corner."  The  corner,  it  is  true,  has  not  yet  been 
turned,  whether  the  business  around  it  turns  out  to  be 


turned,  whether  the  business  around  it  turn  out  to  be 
only  reasonably  good  or  remarkably  prosperous  and 
paying. 

PULPWOOD. — The  situation  as  regards  pulpwood, 
shows  little  change  in  that  reported  from  time  to  time 
in  these  columns.  The  business  in  pulpwood  is  very 
dull,  the  demand  being  abnormally  sluggish  owing  to 
the  fact  that  most  of  the  mills  are  heavily  stocked  with 
pulpwood  bought  at  a  figure  enormously  in  advance 
of  that  at  which  it  can  be  purchased  to-day. 

rULP. — The  demand  for  pulp  is  still  far  from  being 
satisfactory,  though  things  are  different  from  the  state 
of  almost  complete  quiescence  which  obtained  a  few 
months  ago.  Some  prices  at  which  pulp  has  been  re- 
cently purchased  are  as  follows :  easy  bleaching,  $65 ; 
news  grade  of  .sulphite,  $60;  strong  bleached,  $90;  and 
sulphate  $73.  These  prices  are  at  the  mill.  No  doubt, 
higher  prices  are  being  asked,  but  such,  according  to 
information  supplied  to  the  writer  by  a  manufacturer, 
are  prices  which  recently  have  been  actually  paid. 

NEWSPRINT. — The  recession  in  the  price  of  news- 
print, and  the  neeessitj'  that  will  arise  in  all  probability, 
to  meet  the  price,  in  competition,  of  31/2  cents  a  lb.,  an- 
nounced by  the  International  Paper  Company  are  very 
fruitful  topics  of  discussion.  The  question  of  how, 
with  manufacturing  costs,  including  labor,  on  their 
present  level,  newsprint  can  be  profitably  manufactur- 
ed at  something  like  that  figure,  is  one  of  which  a  great 
deal  will  be  heard  jn  the  near  future^  Meanwhile,  it 
looks  certain  that,  with  the  price  of  newsprint  on  the 
toboggan,  manufacturers  of  other  lines  of  paper  will 
find  it  hard  to  advance  prices  as  some  of  them  had  been 
hinting  at  their  intention  of  doing. 

BOOK  AND  WRITING  PAPERS.— The  undertone  in 
both  book  and  writing  papers  is  distinctly  good,  but, 
until  the  New  Year  has  been  ushered  in.  large  orders 
are  not  likely  to  be  forthcoming. 

WASTE  PAPERS.— The  market  in  waste  papers, 
which  had  recently  assumed  a  far  more  satisfactory  as- 
pect, is  now  in  a  very  unsettled  condition.  Stocks  are 
small,  and  the  prices  of  some  lines  had  been  advanced, 
but  the  demand  from  the  mills  is  very  limited.  Alto- 
gether the  market  is  now  spasmodic  and  spotty. 

TOILETS  AND  TISSUES.— The  situation  in  toilets 
and  tissues  continues  to  present  encouraging  features. 
Demand,  allowing  for  a  certain  seasonable  slackening, 
is  good,  and  prices  unchanged  and  apparently  firm. 
The  Situation  in  Montreal. 

Montreal,  December  20. — In  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  immediate  future  of  the  pulp  and  paper  indus- 
tries weight  must  be  given  to  general  trade  conditions. 
Just  now  a  fair  amount  of  business  is  passing,  but 
ever.vone  is  looking  forward  to  the  new  year  in  the  hope 
that  we  shall  witness  a  revival.  The  paper  trade  is 
esentially  dependent  upon  the  briskness  of  business^ 
on  conditions  in  fact  which  are  ;)eyond  the  control  of 
those  engaged  in  the  industry.  The  newsprint  and  some 
other  papers  is  contingent  to  a  large  extent,  upon  ad- 
vertising. In  this  connection  the  writer  was  in- 
formed by  the  head  of  a  large  advertising  agency 
that   the   prospects   for   1922   are   exceedingh'   bright. 
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Some  of  the  older  firms  who  had  been  appro- 
priations but,  new  firms  were  planning  extensive 
campaigns.  He  instanced  one  American  Company  who 
had  never  advertised  in  Canada,  but  who  had  put  aside 
a  large  sum  for  1922.  We  recall  cases  of  Canadian 
firms  who,  during  the  early  days  of  the  collapse  in 
prices,  decided  that  it  was  the  right  pex'iod  either  to 
increase  their  advertising  or  to  inaugurate  a  campaign. 
Some  of  the  long  established  firms  pursued  the  opposite 
policy,  with  the  result  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
business — especially  in  branded  lines  of  goods — was 
switched  to  the  firms  who  adopted  the  more  enterpris- 
ing policy. 

Business  during  the  week  has  been  fairly  good  in 
papers,  but  the  pulp  section  has  been  quiet.  There  ap- 
pears to  be  a  belief  that  we  shall  experience  a  harden- 
ing in  values,  in  line  with  the  cost  of  production — but 
that  of  course  depends  on  many  eircumstanees.  To 
use  the  Asquithian  phrase  we  must  "Wait  and  See." 

PULPWOOI). — Very  little  business  is  being  trans- 
acted. It  is  reported  that  peeled  wood  has  been  sold 
in  Watertown  at  $18  per  cord.  Some  of  the  smaller 
American  mills,  which  ordinarily  do  not  carry  large 
stocks,  are  holding  off.  Rough  wood  is  selling  at  point 
of  shipment  at  $6.75  per  cord,  peeled  at  $11,  and  rossed 
at  $13. 

PULP. — The  market  for  nearly  all  grades  is  dull, 
and  is  likely  to  continue  so  for  at  least  a  month.  Ad- 
vices from  Sweden  state  that  there  is  a  great  scarcity 
of  mechanical  pulp  in  Europe,  and  that  the  prospects 
favor  firmer  prices.  Many  Swedish  mills  are  closed 
down  owing  to  drought.  Conditions  are  such  that  Can- 
adian mills  should  not  cut  prices  under  a  fear  of  Scan- 
dinavian competition.  The  following  are  the  Swedish 
production  figures  for  October — Bleached  sulphite  1920, 
11,961  tons;  1921,  2,611  tons.  Unbleached  sulphite, 
1920,  61,903  tons;  1921,  25,306  tons.  Sulphite,  1920, 
15,917  tons;  1921,  10,565  tons.  Newsprint,  1920,  89,781 
tons,  1921,  11,888  tons. 

FINE  PAPERS. — Orders  are  coming  in  at  a  satis- 
factory rate.  Jobbers  are  said  to  have  very  little  stock 
on  hand,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  their  inventories  are 
e.xpected  to  come  more  freely  into  the  market. 

BOOK  PAPERS.— Trade  is  fairly  good— nothing 
rushing,  but  large  enough  to  keep  the  mill.s  employed. 

ROOFING  PAPERS.— For  the  moment  trade  is  slow, 
is  in  M'hat  was  described  as  a  transitory  stage.  A 
meeting  was  held  last  week  to  consider  the  situation. 

BOARDS. — In  this  section  trade  is  spotty.  The  price 
of  chip-board,  straw-board  and  No.  3  pulpboard  has 
been  reduced  from  $55  to  $50  per  ton. 

RAGS  AND  WASTE  PAPER.— Although  the  sup])ly 
of  white  rags  is  not  large,  so  far  it  has  kept  pace  with 
the  demand.  Prices  for  waste  piiper  ;u-(>  on  the  easy 
side. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS 

New  York,  Dec.  17. —  (Siiecial  Correspondence)  — 
Probably  the  most  interesting  development  in  the  pa- 
per market  during  the  past  few  days  luus  been  a 
strengthening  of  prices  on  kraft  wrapping  paper. 
Leading  domestic  producers  have  announced  an  ad- 
vance of  one-half  cent  per  pound  in  the  price  of  No.  1 
kraft  wi'apping,  making  the  new  basis  7.50  cents.  The 
rise  was  not  unexpected,  as  the  wrapping  pajxM-  mar- 
ket has  been  quite  active  for  some  time,  having  en- 
joyed an  especially  good  pre-holiday  season  this  yenr, 
and   it    is    reported    that   wrapping   paper    mills    in    a 


great  many  instances  are  sold  up  for  a  month  or 
longer. 

The  fate  that  prices  on  No.  1  kraft  have  been  boost- 
ed, whereas  those  on  the  No.  2  grade  are  unchanged, 
is  likely  to  lead  to  a  novel  mai'ket  condition,  accord- 
ing to  authorities  in  the  jobbing  trade.  F'or  example, 
jobbers  say  that  even  ordinarily  it  is  somewhat  diffi- 
cult to  induce  many  consumers  to  buy  No.  1  kraft 
wrapping  and  pay  the  half  a  cent  per  pound  more 
that  usually  obtains  over  the  No.  2  grade  of  the  same 
paper,  and  it  is  now  believed  that  with  a  difference 
of  more  than  a  cent  per  pound  buyers  of  wrapping 
papers  will  turn  more  generally  to  the  No.  2  grade 
and  refuse  to  buy  No.  1  kraft  wrapping.  Th«re  is  no 
gainsaying  that  in  numerous  instances  users  of  wrap- 
ping paper  can  make  the  No.  2  grade  of  paper  serve 
their  purpo.ses  just  as  well  as  No.  1,  and  that  they  pay 
the  half  cent  differential  for  the  latter  only  because 
they  desire  to  use  th©  best.  But  with  a  difference  of 
at  least  a  cent  a  pound,  and  in  some  cases  more,  it  is 
argued  that  demand  for  No.  1  wrapping  will  most 
decrease. 

The  newsprint  market  continues  fairly  active.  Pub- 
lishers are  freely  placing  contracts  for  next  year's  de- 
liveries, and  it  is  stated  on  high  authority  that  an  en- 
couraging number  are  contracting  for  the  full  year. 
Transient  demand  has  at  the  moment  slowed  down  to 
some  extent,  which  would  be  expected  in  view  of  the 
approach  of  the  year  and  the  lower  pries  that  become 
effective  January  1.  Nevertheless  there  is  a  steady 
demand  for  spot  shipments  of  print  paper.  Consump- 
tion of  nwsprint  is  running  high  at  present,  and  pub- 
lishers frequently  find  it  necessary  to  augment  their 
supplies  b.y  entering  the  open  market.  Newsprint  pro- 
duction figures  of  the  Newsprint  Service  Bureau,  just 
ii.ssued,  are  interesting.  They  show  that  in  Novem- 
ber the  daily  average  production  of  newsprint  was 
78.1  per  cent  of  the  average  daily  output  during  the 
three  months  of  greatest  production  in  1920,  allow- 
ing for  new  machines  recently  started.  The  total 
production  of  the  44  companies  rei^orting  to  the  Bu- 
reau was  159,855  tons  in  November,  and  shipments 
in  the  same  month  were  158,406  tons.  Stocks  at  mills 
on  November  30  amounted  to  32,044  tons,  or  54  tons 
more  than  on  October  31  last,  and  were  equivalent  to 
about  four  days'  maximum  production.  These  figures 
show  that  consumption  of  newsprint  in  November 
ran  right  along  with  production,  and  that  manufac- 
turers have  very  little  stock  on  hand. 

Pine  papers  continue  to  move  in  moderate  amounts 
and  at  steady  prices.  ]\nils  ai"e  not  very  busy:  that 
is,  in  the  sense  of  being  rushed  Avith  work,  but  most 
of  them  have  enough  orders  to  keep  them  running  at 
a  fair  rate  of  capacity.  Book  papei"s  are  compara- 
tively quiet  and  quotations  are  ea.s.v.  JfaeHine  fin- 
ished book  is  quoted  at  from  6  cents  a  pound  upward 
f.o.b.  New  York,  Avith  some  inferior  grades  reported 
available  at  a  trifle  under  6  cents.  Tissues  are  quot- 
ably  steady  and  in  good  demand.  Box  boards  have 
firmed  in  price,  and  some  mills  are  asking  $35  a  ton 
and  more  for  plain  chiji  board  delivered  New  York 
and  $0  for  news  board.  Demand  for  boards  is  slow, 
however,  and  the  advance  in  ((notations  appears  to 
])e  merely  an  effort  on  the  part  of  manufacturers  to 
improve  prices. 

GROUND  WOOD.— Although  reports  generally 
state  that  consuming  demand  for  ground  wood  has 
decreased,  it  is  said  that  enough  bu.ving  is  being 
done  to  sustain  prices  and  to  give  the  mai-ket  a  farly 
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active  appearance.  A  strong  fjaturc  in  grouinl  wood 
appears  to  be  that  mill  stocks  are  down  to  a  low 
level,  wliieli  enables  producers  to  be  mor.j  or  less  in- 
dependent in  their  attitude  aiul  to  insist  on  firm  prices. 
Around  $32  a  ton  f.o.b.  grinding  plant  is  the  most 
commonly  named  price  on  domestic  mechanical  pulp. 
Canadian  grinders  are  reported,  quoting  down  to  •1'26 
per  ton,  but  it  is  said  that  the  extra  freight  brings 
the  cost  of  Canadian  ground  wood  to  consuiriers  in 
wliieli  is  between  •I'^S  and  !i>4()  i>:'r  ton  delivered, 
this  country  up  to  the  same   point   as  domestic  pulp, 

CHEMICAL  PULP— Current  business  m  chemical 
wood  pulp  is  rather  spasmodic  in  character  and  of 
limited  tonnage.  Paper  and  board  manufacturers  are 
obviously  buying  carefully  at  just  this  season,  when 
tliey  are  busy  compiling  inventories,  and  therefore 
trying  to  keep  stocks  of  raw  material  down.  Prices 
On  pulps  hold  firm,  however,  and  there  is  little  or  no 
selling  pressure  of  moment.  Bleached  sulphite  and 
kraft  pnlp  are  mostly  favored  in  the  demand,  and  these 
jndps  are  seiiing  at  least  reported  prifces.  Soda  pulp, 
i)leached,  at  between  4  and  4.25  c;nts  per  pound,  and 
news  grade  sulphite  at  from  2.50  cents  upward  at  pulp 
mills,  also  are  meeting  with  fair  d?mand. 

RAGS — There  is  little  doing  in  ])apermaking  rags. 
Mills  are  mostly  oiit  of  the  market  as  buyers,  and 
dealers  seem  to  be  simply  biding  their  time  in  the  be- 
lief that  demand  will  revive  after  the  turn  of  the 
year.  Of  course,  there  are  some  packers  who  are 
anxious  to  move  rags,  and  buyers  who  shop  around 
the  trade  are  managing  to  get  some  lots  of  rags  at 
cheap  prices.  Values  in  general  tend  downward.  Sales 
of  satinets  to  felt  mills  are  reported  at  as  low  as  85 
cents  per  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  New  York  for  No.  1 
packing  and  75  cents  for  No.  2  packing.  Old  thirds  and 
blues  are  offered  to  mills  at  1.75  cents  and  less  for 
repacked  stock  and  1.25  cetns  for  rough  packing  at 
shipping  points.  Old  whites  are  quiet  and  irregular 
in  price,  and  new  cuttings  are  quoted  at  wid<^'  ranges. 

PAPER — The  old-paper  market  has  developed  no 
important  changes  this  week.  The  better  grades  are 
holding  fairly  steady  in  price,  partly  because  there  is 
a  moderate  movement  of  them  into  consuming  chan- 
nels and  partly  because  packers  are  firm  for  the  quota- 
tions  named,  and  low  grades  rule  at  about  last  re- 
jiorted  price  levels  mainly  becai;se  there  is  little  or 
no  room  for  further  recession.  No.  1  hard  white  shav- 
ings are  quoted  at  around  3.75  cents  a  pound  f.o.b. 
New  York,  No.  1  soft  white  shavings  at  3  cents,  old 
books  and  magazines  at  1.20  to  1.25  cents,  old  No.  1 
kraft  paper  at  1.60  cents,  white  news  cuttings  at  1.70 
cents,  ledger  stock  at  1.65  cents,  folded  newspapers  at 
50  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  and  No.  1  mixed  papers 
at  35  to  40  cents. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  STRINGS— Old  manila  rope  con- 
tinues in  steady  demand  from  paper  mills  and  prices 
are  unaltered.  Between  4.75  and  5  cents  per  pound 
at  dealers'  shipping  points  is  the  prevailing  value  of 
old  rope,  and  sellers  assert  that  they  are  receiving 
the  higher  figure  on  most  shijiments.  Old  bagging  is 
in  a  market  condition  bordering  onto  doi'maiu'v  and 
prices  are  nominal.  Offerings  of  No.  1  scrap  bagging 
to  paper  mills  at  90  cents  a  hundred  pounds,  of  gunny 
bagging  at  1.10  cents  a  pound,  and  of  roofing  bagging 
at  GO  cents  a  hundred  pounds  seldom  res\dt  in  sales, 
as  consumers  show  little  desire  to  bu.v. 


REPORT  ON  THE  USE  OF  POWDERED  COAL. 

The  fuel  pi-oblem  in  Central  Canada  ha.s,  through 
the  fuel  shortage  experienced  during  several  recent 
winters,  been  much  in  the  public  mind.  At  the  last 
session  of  the  Dominion  Parliament  a  Sj)ecial  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  spent  nnudi  time  in  hearing  and 
accumulating  evidence  respecting  the  future  fuel 
supi)l.y  of  Canada,  and,  as  a  result,  a  series  of  reeoni- 
nu'ndations  were  laid  before  Parliament.  These  in- 
eluded  the  recomnuMidation  that  the  public  be  in- 
foi'med  as  to  the  best  methods  of  using  the  vai-ious 
fuels  for  both  domestic  and  iiulustrial  ])urposes  in 
order  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  efficiency  and  in- 
crease the  demand  for  our  natural  i)roducts.  Tiie 
Government,  through  the  Department  of  Mines  and  the 
Lignite  Utilization  Board,  has  already  undertaken  a 
comprehensive  series  of  investigations  having  tliese 
objects  in  view. 

Amongst  the  developments  which  ma.\"  contriijutc 
to  making  Canada  more  independent  in  the  matter  of 
fuel  suppl.y  are  the  carbonizing  and  briquetting  of  our 
low  grade  lignites.  Another  development  that  de- 
serves the  careful  consideration  of  all  large  industrial 
consumers  of  fuel  is  the  use  of  jndverized  coal.  A 
recent  contribution  to  the  available  literature  on  this 
subject  is  a  report  just  published  by  the  Mines  Branch 
of  the  Department  of  Mines,  Ottawa,  entitled.  "The 
Preparation,  Transportation  and  Combustion  of 
Powdered  Coal,"  b.y  John  Blizard,  whicli  has  lieen 
prepared  with  a  view  to  showing  that  low  grade  Can- 
adian fuels  might  be  more  widely  utilized  hy  burning 
them  in  powdered   form. 

Pulverized  coal  has  licen  used  for  some  years  now  in 
rotary  calcining  kilns,  almost  all  cement  plants  being 
so  equipped.  It  is  similarily  used,  in  lime  burning,  in 
the  calcining  of  magnesite  and  in  the  calcining  of 
siderite  iron  ore. 

There  apiiears  to  be  a  wide  field,  however,  for  the 
further  development  of  the  use  of  pulverized  fuel  in 
ilie  producticui  of  iDWrr  !!rd  heat  in  l&r-_'e  imiustrial 
operations. 

The  autlu)r  of  this  Report  has  givei:  a  very  eora- 
lu'chensive  and  detailed  descriptiou  of  the  various 
systems  used  in  the  preparation,  transportation  anil 
combustion  of  powdered  coal.  In  addition,  there  is 
a  review  of  many  of  the  industries  ■which  are  Inaniing 
coal  in  the  powdered  form,  with  a  detailed  description 
of  the  methods  emplo.ved  in  the  more  ini]M>rtant  of 
them,  showing  the  advantages  derived  by  using  ])ow- 
dered  coal. 

Quoting  from  the  introductorj'  o:  this  Report: 
"Manuraeturers,  and  operators  of  coal  fired  furnaces 
eaiuiot  afford  to  disregard  the  possible  advantages  of 
|)ulverizing  their  coal  before  burning  it.  Hence  the 
purpose  of  this  bulletin  will  be  fulfilled  if  it  leads 
them,  after  making  careful  estimates,  cithex-  to  aban- 
don their  present  method  of  burning  coal  on  grates 
or  stokers,  and  install  the  pulveri?n-s,  eci  veying 
system,  powdered  coal  feeder  and  burner,  best  suited 
for  burning  ]iowdercd  coal  in  their  plant ;  or  to  re- 
ject, as  uneconomical,  the  replacement  of  iheir  pi-e- 
sent  s.vstem  of  burning  coal,  by  a  sy.stem  for  pulveriz- 
ing and  burning  it." 

Copies  of  the  Report  ma.v  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Director,  JFines  T>r;iiirh.  DeparlDienr  of  Mines, 
Ottawa. 
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RroiiTEREO 

SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish   Cellulose  Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite.  Sulphate  and  Kraft  pulp  mill  in  Finland.  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites.  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

— ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 


SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingf  ors,  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var- 
ious kinds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown   and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Get  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to  our  qualities  cmd  prices! 


WOOD 


PULP 


Lagerloef  Trading  Company,  Inc. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE:  CHICAGO  OFFICE: 

52  Vanderbilt  Ave.  1932  Conway  Building. 

Telephone  :  Murray  Hill  4246-47  Telephone:  Main  1770-71. 
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General    view    of    the    plant    of     Electtochirtiica    PutyhIio,    Ndpies,    foi     tlic    tnau  ufacture    of    Caustic    Soda,    Chlorine    and    Pulp 

by    means   of   Chlorine;    described    in   our   last    issue. 


WHAT  CANADA  NEEDS  MOST 

There  are  too  many  [jeoplc  in  the  liritish  Isles.  There 
are  vast  empty  spaces  in  Canada  which,  given  human 
occupation  and  human  endeavour,  will  blossom  like  the 
rose.  Canada's  pr()l)lt'm  is  to  establish  a  connection 
between  the  people  who  have  no  land  and  the  land  tiiat 
has  no  people.  The  action  of  lion.  F.  1).  Pattulo  in 
ffoing  to  England  in  an  effort  to  obtain  settlers  for 
2.000.000  acres  on  the  British  Columbia  lines  of  the 
Grand  Trunk  Pacific  is  the  kind  of  action  which  will 
have  the  most  rapid  and  far-reaching  effect  on  the 
future  of  Canada  generally,  and  the  prosperity  of  cnir 
nationally  owned  railroads. 

In  Great  Britain  the  Canadian  National  Railways 
have  recently  made  a  wide  distribution  of  a  booklet 
specially  prepared   for  women,   pointing   out   the   ad- 


vantages for  the  proper  kind  of  women  to  make  their 
honies  in  ( 'anada. 


NEW  STEEL  BRIDGE  AT  EAST  ANGUS. 

Work  on  the  new  steel  bridge  to  i)e  eoustructed 
across  the  St.  Francis  river  at  East  Angus  has  been 
commenced  by  the  contractors,  Messrs.  G.  D.  McKinnon 
and  Company  of  Sherbrooke. 


Esparto  Papers. 

Messrs.  James  Wrigley  &  .Sous,  Ltd..  Kridgc  Hall 
Mill,  Bury,  Lancashire,  are  just  completing  an  ex- 
tensive addition  to  their  Esparto  plant.  When  finished 
the  plant  will  be  the  finest  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  output  of  the  mill  in  esparto  papei-s  will  be  trebled. 
Esparto  to-day  is  £6  10s.  a  ton  for  Spanish  No.  1  and 
£3  17s.  6d.  for  other  qualities  c.i.f.  to  U.K.  ports. 
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EDITORIAL 


Happy  New  Year 


GETTING   IT    STRAIGHT. 

There  was  doubtless  some  surprise  among  our  read- 
ers with  regard  to  the  editoi'ial  comuicnt  on  the  Austra- 
lian Tariff  in  tlie  Dee.  lotii  issue.  This  cousteruatioii 
however,  must  have  been  mild  compared  to  our  own 
when  it  was  pointed  out  to  us  that  one  premise  on  which 
the  editorial  was  based  was  an  erroneous  interpretation 
of  the  statement  furnished  us  of  the  terms  of  the  Aus- 
tralian tariff  on  paper.  The  idea  was  conveyed  to  our 
mind  that  Australia  had  established  a  graduated  tariff 
accordiiig  to'wluch  Gre'a't'Britain  had  access  free  of  duty 
'to  the  paper  market  in'the  Islaiul'  Coiitiii'ent  while  Can- 
adian mills  were  handicapped  by  a  duty  of  £3  per  ton 
and  other  countries  by  an  additional  duty  of  £3  per  ton. 
We  do  fully  appi'cciate  the  fact  tJiat  the  preference  given 
Great  Britain  is  an  unjust  discrimination  wiiich  cccur- 
led  largely,  if  not  entirely,  through  either  hesita- 
tion or  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment in  pi'esenting  to  the  Australian  Government,  Can- 
ada's claims  for  equal  consideration.  It  has  been  in- 
timated that  Australian  has  a  number  of  products  which 
are  used  in  Canada  and  could  be  used  even  more  ex- 
tensively than  at  present  and  on  which  the  Australian 
might  be  willing  to  consider  an  exchange  of  preferential 
tarit'L'  conditions.  It  is  no!  unlikely  that  steps  taken 
some  time  ago  may'  result  in  an  an-angement  which  will 
put  C-'aHadian- paper  on  a  more  nearly  equal  footing  as 
■regai-ds 'that  made  in  other-partsef-the  Empire  and  place 
Canada  also  in  a  i)Osition  for  more  nearly  equal  com- 
petition with  countries  whose  low  labor  costs,  depecia'ed 
currencies  and  clicaj)  freight  rales  at  the  present  time 
make  profitable  ]>usiness  wilh  Australia  a  malter  of  con- 
siderable  speculat  icn. 

Australia  looks  to  ("anada  and  mus^  look  to  Canada 
as  the  logical  source  of  supply  for  newsprint  and  a 
continually  increasing  range  of  other  papei-s.  Can- 
adian mills  did  the  best  they  possibly  could  under 
strenuous  ■.circumstances  and  under  conditions  which 
were  not  at  all   of  their  making,  to   keep   Australian 

.  customers  supplied  with  pape-r  during  the  War.  A  num- 
ber of  them  Took  to  that  country  as  thijif  natural  market 
and  they  can  -be. counted  on  not  only  to  furnish  .satis- 
factory papei-^buttt)  give  the  me.st   reliable  service. 

In  x-ie'sv  of .. the  .cordial,  relations  and  the  steadily  in- 
creasing'amnuint 'of  trade  between  the  two  countries  and 
in  view  of  the  .sentiment,  so  happily  expressed  recently 
by  Premier  Hughes,  which  must  not  "be  entirely  neglect- 


ed, there  is  certainly  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  put- 
ting Canadian  paper  on  'he  same  lia-sis  as  that  from 
Great  Britain.  A  preferential  tariff  on  Canadian  paper 
is  really  an  insurance  of  the  supply  to  Australian  con- 
sumers. 

Explanations  usually  make  matters  worse,  but  it  is 
only  fair  to  the  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper  Industry  that 
readers  of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine  should  not  get 
a  wrong  impression  of  our  reference  to  manufacturing 
conditions  here. 


A  CANADIAN  VIEW  OF  THE  CASE. 

A  letter  received  last  week  by  the  Editor  contains 
some  information  which  would  have  been  very.welcoine 
and  helpful  had  it  come  a  week  or  so  sooner.  Our  com- 
ment in  the  issue  of  December  15th,  gave  our  concep- 
tion of  what  was  most  likely  the  intention  in  Australia 
in  framing  the  tariff  with  regard  to  paper.  Some  of 
the  comparisons  as  to  the  rate  of  duty  were  based  on 
the  mistaken  premise,  that  British  newsprint  was  free, 
Canadian  charged  with  a  duty  of  £3,  and  that  from  other 
countries  another  £3.  Our  correspondent  enlightens  us 
on  this  point : 

"The  Tariff  law  now  operative  in  Australia  places 
our  mills  at  a  disadvantage  of  .€3  sterling  a  ton  on  new.s- 
print  and  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  other  gi-ades  of 
paper  as  compared  with  Great  Britain.  (You  are  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  a  $15  a  ton  differential  exists 
in  the  tariff.as  applied  to  Canadian.  Japaw.se  and  Scan- 
dinavian paper  is  admittedto  Australia  on- exactly -the 
same  terms  as  Canadian,  as  are  also 'papers  from  Ger- 
many and  other  central  European  countries.) 

"You  are  also  mistaken  in  thinking  that  Canada 
should  be  able,  becau.se  of  assumed  greater  efficiency 
and  cheaper  raw  materials,  to  undersell  the  world's 
paper  markets  even  to  the  extent  of  $15  a  ton,  if  need  be. 
It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  at  the  present  time  if  the  margin 
between  production  costs  and  selling  price  on  Canadian 
.newsprint  amounts  to  $15  a  ton  cr  an.\-thing  like  it. 

"Furthermore,  the  advantages  yon  suggest  that  Can- 
ada possesses  are  offset  to  a  considerable  degree  by  the 
cheaper  laboi-  in  both  British  and  European  mills  and, 
at  the  present  time,  more  than  offset  so  far  as  Germany. 
Austria  and  Finland  are  concerned  by  the  depreciated 
currencies  ef  tlie  countr;e>;  i,i  .-omparison  with  that  of 
our  own." 

The  letter  further  stales  .that  manufacturing  costs 
are  practically  identical  in  Canada  and  the  United 
^tates.  No  two  countries  in  the  world  have  ideas  and 
•ideals  so  nearly  alike  and  on  such  a  high  plane.    The 
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standard  of  living  wJiieii  lias  beon  laboriously  raised 
to  its  present  high  standard  c-an  only  be  supported  by 
high  wages,  which,  in  turn,  make  for  high  costs  of  pro- 
duction. It  is  unlikely  that  either  country  will  submit 
to  anything  lower  than  present  standards. 

There  is  no  international  situation  exactly  comparable 
to  the  British  Empire,  which  is  an  organization  of  na- 
tions for  mutual  benefit,  for  promoting  world  peace  and, 
when  necessary,  for  mutual  defense.  The  force  that 
keeps  the  Empire  together  is  principally  the  bond  of 
blood,  relationship  with  a  common  ideal.  The  head  of- 
fice, so  to  speak,  is  at  London  but  business  is  carried  on 
■  directly  between  one  branch  plant  and  iiudther.  Each 
lirancli  has  shown  itself  ready  and  willing  to  make 
enormous  sacrifice  for  the  good  of  the  organization.  In 
the  great  emergency  of  the  late  war  it  was  not  a  ques- 
tion of  whether  one  part  should  do  more  or  less  than 
another ;  each  simply  did  all  that  was  necessary.  Ecpia- 
lity  in  willingness  to  serve  is  rSrrognized  in  political 
equality  but  commercial  equality  is  necessary  to  the  per- 
manent success  of  the  organization.  This  means  uni- 
form tariff  accommodation  with  an  inclination  and 
agreement  to  reciprocate  for  mutual  benefit  growing 
out  of  an  inci-eased  interchange  of  the  products  of  each 
I)art  of  the  Empire  for  those  of  every  other  part. 

In  the  working  out  of  such  a  tariff  of  mutual  ac- 
commodation, fairness  demands  that,  where  tlie  same 
commodity  is  imported  from  several  parts  of  the  Empire, 
the  rate  of  duty  must  be  the  same.  To  concede  more  to 
one  part  than  to  another  is  discrimination,  but-  tliis  may 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  pa:-t  discriminated  against  did 
not  take  proper  steps  toward  securing  the  most  favor- 
able terms.  This  is  evidently  the  case  with  regard  to 
Canadian  paper  in  Australia,  where,  by  virtue  of  a 
tariff  law  recently  enacted  by  the  Parliament  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Australia  an  import  duty  amounting 
to  £3  per  ton  has  been  imposed  upon  newsprint  paper 
entering  that  country  except  newsprint  paper  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  is  admitted  free;  and  papers 
other  than  newsprint,  are  admitted  into  Au.stralia  upon 
l)ayment  of  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  if  from  the 
United  Kingdom  and  of  15  per  cent,  if  from  any  other 
country,  including  Canada. 

The  effect  of  this  preference  ac(!orded  to  the  paper 
nuinufacturers  of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  withheld 
from  Canada,  will  be  to  exclude  Canadian  newsprint 
paper  from  Au.stralia,  since  a  duty  of  £3  per  ton,  added 
to  other  disadvantages  due  to  variance  in  exchange,  dif- 
ference in.  the  standard  of  wages,  working  conditions, 
etc.,  and  less  favorable  shipping  rates,  will  make  it  dif- 
ficult, if  not  impossible  for  Canadian  paper  manufac- 
turers to  compete  in  that  market.  The  disci-imination 
against  other  Canadian  papers,  amounting  to  10  per 
cent,  ad  valorem,  will  effectually  exclude  such  papers 
from  the  Australian  market. 

That  loss  of  the  Australian  market  under  such  condi- 
tions would  not  only  be  detrimental  to  the  Canadian 
Paper  Industry  by  blocking  a  natural  outlet  for  a  staple 
product,  but  this  would   seriously  upset  our  national 


trade   balance  and  so   inflict  an   injury  on  the   whole 
Dominion. 

Australia  lias  been  gi-owing  steadily  more  dependent 
on  Canada  for  jjaijcr  supplies.  At  the  same  time,  large 
sums  of  money  together  with  much  personal  and 
l)i(meering  sac:  if  ice  ha-s  been  invested  in  plants  to 
make  paper  for  this  natural  market.  In  tlie  belief  that 
they  should  accommodate  and  protect  the  Australian 
consumers  as  permanent  customers,  Canadian  paper 
mills  supplied  much  paper  to  them  during  the  last  few 
years  on  whicii  consitlerable  more  profit  cduld  have  been 
made  in  the  spot  market. 

In  order  to  secure  the  jn-eferential  treatment  accord- 
ed them,  the  British  Papermakers  appealed  to  the  loyalty 
of  the  Australian  Commonwealth  on  the  ground  of  Em- 
pire solidarity,  the  needs  of  the  retui-ned  soldiers,  the 
desirability  of  keeping  Australian  money  within  the 
Empire,  and  on  "the  .still  higher  grounds  of  patriotism." 
On  none  of  these  grounds  is  Canada  entitled  to  any  less 
consideration  than  that  accorded  any  other  part  of  the 
British  Empire. 

Any  action  taken  by  the  Australian  Government  in 
excluding  Canada  from  the  preference  accorded  Great 
Britain,  and  on  these  grounds,  surely  would  be  discri- 
mination again.st  Canada  as  a  sister  dominion  within 
the  Empire  and  is  in  direct  conflict  with  Australia's" 
attitude  at  the  Imperial  Conference  held  in  London  this 
year  and  which  was  set  forth  by  the  Prime  Minister, 
the  Honorable  W.  M.  Hughes,  in  a  statement  made  be- 
fore the  Bi-itish  Empire  League  in  London  on  August 
22nd.,  as  follows: 

"Our  safetj',  our  prosperity,  our  existence,  our  future, 
"  depend  upon  united  action,  and  we  solemnly  resolved 
"  that  to  the  outside  world  we  are  not  many,  but  one. 
"  For  good  or  e\'il  we  resolved  to  tread  that  path,  and 
"  it  was  a  M'ise  resolution. 

"We  depend  upon  each  other,  not  only  for  safety  and 
"  security  but  for  daily  bread.  The  Dominions  and  the 
"  people  of  these  islands  are  bound  by  many  ties,  but 
"  by  none  more  real  and  lasting  than  those  of  buyer 
"  and  customer.  The  Dominions  are  the  best  custome:s 
"  England  has  got,  and  Great  Britain  is  the  best  buyer 
"  in  the  world  of  the  products  of  the  Dominions." 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Au.stralian  Gov- 
ernment is  not  unwilling  to  extend  the  preferential  ta- 
riff on  paper  to  Canada  provided  definite  negotiations 
to  that  end  are  undertaken  by  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment and  suitable  concessions  made  in  return. 

With  Canadian  mills  shipping  3,000  tons  of  news- 
print monthly,  and  other  papers  yearly  to  the  value  of  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars,  it  ceitainly  behooves  our 
Government  to  get  busy.  To  arrange  a  reciprocal  pre- 
ferential tariff  is  not  merely  to  safeguard  a  market  for 
one  of  our  most  important  industries,  employing  thou- 
sands of  Canadian  workmen,  but  it  also  would  make 
some  materials,  necessarily  imported,  cheaper  to  the 
Canadian  consumer.  Now  is  the  time  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  act  rigor'ously. 
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The  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  Engineer  As  An  Organization 


By  J.  A.  HEDGCOCK,  Asst.  Chief  Engineer. 

Tlie  word  "organization"  is  a  broad  one.  It  can  be 
applied  to  a  group  of  individuals  numbering  into  the 
hundi-eds  of  thousands,  or  to  two  individuals  only,  but 
while  Iwo  or  more  may  form  an  organization,  and  be 
ai-cepted  as  such,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  they 
are  truly  organized.  A  united  effort  for  a  common  pur- 
pose with  each  individual  in  control  of  his  special  di- 
vision of  the  work,  whatever  it  may  be,  yet  familiar 
with  the  work  of  every  other,  that  his  division  may  be 
intei  woven  with  each  other  division  as  demands  are 
made,  is  essential,  and  without  it  an  association  of  in- 
dividuals cannot  be  said  to  be  trvdy  organized. 

In  any  single  branch  of  standard  engineering  the  de- 
mands of  the  engineer  specializing  in  this  branch  are  in 
general  closely  related  to  but  one  subject,  and  it  is 
therefore  the  general  custom  for  one  individual  to 
practice  his  profession  and  satisfy  the  demands  of  his 
clients.  In  lines  of  engineering  specializing  on  the  en- 
tire detail  of  a  basic  industry,  however,  three  or  more 
separate  branches  of  the  profession  must  be  in  demand, 
together  with  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  operating  requi- 
rements of  each  separate  process. 

Foi-  such  a  demand  a  quantity  of  detail  is  re(iuired 
that  is  too  extended  for  one  individual  to  have  comjdete 
possession  of  at  all  times.  He  can  be  thoroughlj-  familiar 
with  it,  but  he  can  much  better  serve  his  clients,  and 
also  himself,  by  concentrating  his  activity  on  a  particular 
division  of  the  work,  the  entire  detail  of  which  is  at  his 
command  for  immediate  use. 

With  a  demand  for  detail  gi-cater  than  can  be  given 
successfully  by  one  man,  the  demand  must  become  one 
for  more  men,  until  l)oth  conditions  are  satisfied,  each 
individual  having  special  experience  and  knowledge  of 
his  own  group  of  details.  With  a  total  requirement  of 
detail  spread  out  among  a  group  of  individuals,  each 
individual,  while  specializing  on  his  own  particular 
group,  yet  familiar  with  those  of  his  associates,  an  or- 
ganization is  complete,  and  if  any  demand  ^vithin  the 
scope  of  their  work  is  met  promjitly  and  successfully,  it 
can  be  said  that  they  are  truly  organized. 

In  the  beginning,  the  pulj)  and  paper  industry  was 
repi'esented  by  a  few  scattei-ed  mills,  producing  grades 
of  ])aper  very  different  from  those  of  today.  Electricity 
was  little  known  and  as  a  factor  in  the  industry  prac- 
tically unknown ;  the  mechanical  features  were  crude 
and  in  general  built  up  at  the  mill  as  their  requirements 
presented  themselves,  and  the  development  was  carried 
out  on  the  principle  that  a  building  was  a  building,  and 
the  equipment  fitted  to  it. 

The  paper  mill  engineer  was  in  evidence  even  before 
this  period,  but  in  these  early  days  he  had  very  little 
ex]5erieuce  upon  which  to  base  his  work,  the  details  of 
which  were  few  and  of  such  character  that  the  super- 
intendent of  the  mill  coidd  ma.ster  them  as  easily  as 
the  engineer,  with  the  result  that  fhe  superintendent 
generally  built  the  in  ill  from  the  drawings  of  the  engin- 
eer, if  he  preferred,  or  if  not,  from  his  own  experience. 
One  of  the  largest  ])aper  mill  cities,  we  can  say,  was 
founded  by  the  engineer  selecting  a  location  whei-e 
water  power  would  be  available  and  building  thereon  a 
numlier  of  separate  buildings;  paper  manufaeturei'S 
followed  fitting  equipment  in  these  buildings,  either 
with    tlie   assistance   of   the   engineer  or   without   it.    as 
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mands,  was  wanted.     Hydraulic  experience  with  traiu- 
they  ha|)]iened  to  feel  toward  such  assistance. 

With  a  steadily  increasing  development  of  the  indus- 
try, the  manufacturers  could  not  be  satisfied  with  these 
conditions,  and  with  electrical  and  mechanical  impro- 
vements at  his  command,  the  engineer  began  opening 
the  door  to  better  mills  and  more  and  better  paper  at 
less  cost.  Building  the  mill  with  industrial  expei'ience 
only,  and  by  rule  of  thuml)  methods  became  less  popu- 
lar, and  the  paper  mill  engineer  began  to  be  recognized 
as  necessary  and  given  real  responsibility  in  the  work. 
He  soon  sy.stematized  many  of  the  old  methods,  build- 
ing structures  to  fit  the  equipment  and  operating  de- 
mands, in  place  of  fitting  the  e(iuij)ment  to  the  struct- 
ures. He  formed  layouts,  taking  into  consideration  pre- 
sent and  future  requirements  in  as  far  as  the  progress 
of  the  period  allowed  him  to  go,  and  carried  his  work 
through  the  construction  period,  supei-intending  the 
constniction  of  building  and  installation  of  e(iuipment, 
this  procedure  dispensing  with  the  six  foot  rule,  and 
other  rough  form.s  of  measurement  as  the  principal 
factors  in  laying  out  and  checking  up  the  work. 

The  industry  continued  to  grow  in  number  of  mills 
and  especially  in  the  size  of  the  individual  unit.  Loca- 
tions pi-evioush-  thought  inaccessible,  were  selected  and 
developed,  answering  the  call  of  raw  materials  and 
cheai)  ])ower  irrespective  of  distance,  thus  greatly  ex- 
tending the  engineer's  range  of  activity.  Electrical  and 
mechanical  development  was  alwa.\-s  one  step  ahead 
and  the  engineer  found  he  was  reaching  the  point  where 
he  alone  could  not  keep  up  with  the  demands  \m:  upon 
him.  Originally  he  had  some  three  or  four  processes  to 
design  for.  now  he  had  four  times  this  number,  and 
the  i-esulting  grades  of  product  again  increased  this 
number  many  times;  electricity  in  the  mill  was  far  ad- 
vanced and  new  and  improved  types  of  machiner\-  were 
everywhere  being  installed,  in  many  instances  special 
for  the  different  grades  of  production.  The  steam  tur- 
bine began  to  supersede  the  reciprocating  engine  as 
larger  units  were  demanded  and  these  turbines  were  of 
different  designs  to  fit  special  conditions. 

In  the  larger  mills  the  power  developed  was  largely 
h,\-di-a_u]ic  onl.v,  and  upon  the  fulfillment  of  demand  for 
electrification,  the  hydraulic  develojiment  gave  way  to 
hydro-electric,  and  this  hydro-electric  became  in  many 
ways  sjiecial  for  i)aper  miU  operation,  requiring  knowl- 
edge of  the  indihstry  to  install  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
preliminary  work,  including  layout,  became  more  com- 
I)licated  due  to  increased  size  of  units  demanded,  and 
to  advancement  in  electrical  and  .steam  development 
re(iuiring  more  time,  thought  and  experience  in  its  exe- 
cution. 

Under  the.se  conditions  it  was  necessarx  for  the  engin- 
eer to  be  proficient  in  civil,  electrical  "aiul  mechai^cal 
engnieering,  to  keep  up  with  their  latest  developments 
a.s  they  affect  the  industry,  and  to  keep  in  close  touch 
with  operating  methods  that  were  improvine  in  Dac(» 
x\itli  the  miU  itself. 

The  demand  for  more  men  was  at  hand,  men  expe- 
rienced in  the  engineering  and  (q)erating  requirements 
of  the  industry,  but  with  special  training  in  one  or  more 
of  these  requirements.  Electrical  exiierience  with  train- 
ing in  the  electrical  demands  of  the  industry,  as  well  as 
mechanical  experience,  with  training  in  mechanical  de- 
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ing  in  botli  civil  and  electrical  detail  as  applied  to  the 
industJy,  could  find  on  opening,  and  experience  in  the 
forming  of  layouts,  embodying  present  and  future  re- 
quirements as  a  whole  rather  than  any  particular 
branch  was  necessary.  In  addition,  structural  design 
as  ap])lied  to  the  various  structures  required  by  the  in- 
dustry, and  witii  these  five  divisions  represented,  any 
engineering  detail  that  might  come  up  would  neces- 
sarily come  within  the  scope  of  one  or  the  other,  thus 
fulfilling  the  requirement  from  an  engineering  stand- 
point. 

While  the  five  divisions  as  mentioned  are  the  leading 
factoi's  and  in  control,  they  are  not  in  thera.selves  suffi- 
cient to  carry  out  the  entire  detail  of  a  development 
as  demanded  by  the  industry  of  today. 

In  any  pulp  and  paper  mill  work  estimating  experi- 
ence is  necessary,  including  a  t  borough  knowledge  of  the 
cost  of  material,  labor,  equipment  and  finished  work 
wherever  the  activity  may  be  carried  on.  Commercial 
experience  is  required,  as  on  any  development  the  detail 
incident  to  price,  terms,-  delivery,  etc.  of  equipment  and 
materials  must  be  arranged  and  definitely  settled  to  the 
best  advantage  of  the  develnpmeiit  and  the  owner.  With 
drafting  and  clerical  exiicricnce  the  office  requirement 
is  completed,  adding  four  divisions  as  a  support  to  the 
five  engineering  factors. 

To  complete  the  organization  three  more  divisions  are 
required,  completing  the  outside  or  field  requirements. 
Fi(!ld  work  experience  with  training  in  the  require- 
ments of  tlie  preliminary  work  and  experience  in  super- 
vision of  the  work  under  development  is  needed,  also 
experience  in  the  superintendence  of  construction  of  the 
actual  development  work  is  often  necessary,  these  three 
field  divisions  together  with  the  nine  office  divisions, 
completing  the  requirements  for  an  engineering  organiza- 
tion that  can  but  handle  successfully  any  detail  within 
the  sco])e  of  its  work  that  is  put  before  it  by  the 
industry. 

With  the  foregoing  paragraph  in  mind  we  see  the 
term  engineer  change  from  the  deseripticm  of  an  indi- 
vidual, to  that  of  an  interdependent  group,  whose  com- 
bined experience  and  special  training  would  repi-esent 
an  authority  on  the  engineering  work  of  the  industry. 

Experience  as  so  far  referred  to  must  in  any  organiza- 
tion be  represented  by  individuals,  and  the  allocation  of 
this  experience  to  the  individual  must  vary  in  different 
organizations. 

The  division  of  electrical  and  mechanical  experience 
may  be  combined  in  the  duties  of  the  Power  Engineer, 
hydro-electric  experience  imder  the  title  of  the  Hydrau- 
lic Engineer.  Layout  experience  would  be  hanOled  by 
a  representative  trained  in  this  special  work,  and 
stnictural  experience  is  necessarily  embodied  in  the 
Chief  Draftsman. 

Estimating  experience  would  be  the  duty  of  a  re- 
fjresentative  trained  in  this  phase  of  the  work,  who 
would  also  be  in  command  of  conversion  and  general 
manufacturing  costs  throughout  the  many  different 
processes.  Commercial  experience  would  be  represented 
by  the  Purchasing  Agent,  and  drafting  and  (clerical  ex- 
perience by  their  respective  office  staffs.  Field  work 
and  supoiwising  experience  is  carried  by  the  Field  En- 
gineer, or  outside  man,  and  experience  of  superintend- 
ence by  the  Construction  Superintendent,  who  in  ad- 
dition to  this  actual  construction  exjjerience  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  those  recpiirements,  which  pertain  to  pulp 
and  paper  mill  work.  The  entire  organization  is  pre- 
sided over  by  a  chief,  whose  experience  and  knowledge 
of  the  industry  is  such  that  lie  <'an  forecast  the  require- 
ments of  each  particular  job  and  correlate  and  mani- 


pulate the  experience  under  his  control,  to  its  demands 
whether  of  large  or  small  extent,  that  the  one  objective — 
a  satisfied  client — is  always  reached. 

No  two  jobs  that  this  organization  is  called  upon  to 
carry  out  will  be  alike,  'fliey  can,  however,  be  divided 
into  tAvo  classes,  first — entirely  new  work,  and  second 
—  extensions  and  improvements  to  present  plant,  the 
individual  characteristics  of  each  class  being  similar  for 
one  job  after  another. 

In  new  work  the  field  is  clear;  the  client's  organiza- 
tion at  the  commencement  is  generally  nil,  and  the  es- 
sential duty  of  the  engineering  organization  is  first  to 
carry  out  the  preliminary  work,  complete  the  develop- 
ment and  then  to  turn  it  over  as  an  operating  plant, 
all  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

In  the  second  class,  however,  an  operating  plant  is  in 
the  field  that  must  be  kept  in  operation  despite  any 
engineering  or  construction  demand.  The  work  must  be 
designed  with  the  present  plant  ever  in  mind.  Build- 
ing design  must  be  similar  that  appearance  be 
the  same.  Layout  must  be  orderly  and  yet  include 
present  plant  as  a  part  thereof,  buildings,  piping,  wir- 
ing, and  in  many  instances,  machinery  must  be  designed 
to  unite  new  and  old  work,  and  lastly  an  operating  or- 
ganization is  present  from  the  commencement  that  will 
take  over  the  new  work  upon  completion  and  operate  it 
with  the  old  as  a  complete  plant.  This  organization 
will  have  manv-  requirements  that  must  be  embodied  in 
the  new  work,  and  they  will  naturally  feel  that  they 
should  have  charge  of  the  general  details  of  construc- 
tion and  installation. 

Extension  or  improvement  work,  especially  if  the  ex- 
isting plant  be  of  considerable  extent  and  the  new  work 
likewise,  calls  for  a  real  effoi-t  on  the  part  of  an  en- 
gineering organization.  An  amount  of  detail  is  en- 
countered similar  to  that  required  for  new  work,  and  in 
addition  the  details  of  the  old  work  must  interlock  with, 
the  new,  or  vice  versa.  Construction  and  operation  work, 
opponents  of  long  standing,  must  be  carried  out  side  by 
side  without  friction  or  dispute,  .shut  downs  of  opera- 
tion due  to  any  phase  of  tlie  new  work  are  not  allowable 
even  during  the  tying  in  period,  and  yet  progress  of 
the  new  work  must  be  the  same  as  if  in  the  clear,  no  ex- 
cuses of  hindrance  on  the  part  of  the  existing  plant  being 
tolerated. 

While  this  class  of  woik  demands  organization  and 
real  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  engineer,  it  can  be  carried 
out  and  each  condition  met  successfully.  A  major  es- 
sential however,  is  that  tlie  operating  organization  co- 
operate fully  with  the  engineering  organization,  and 
better  results  are  sure  to  be  forthcoming  if  the  con- 
struction and  operating  forces  are  kept  as  two  sep- 
arate organizations,  the  construction  forces  being  under 
the  control  of  the  engineer  and  the  operating  forces 
under  the  control  of  the  client. 

It  is  here  that  the  superintendent  of  construction  of 
the  engineering  organization  may  be  of  real  benefit,  as 
he  can  superintend  the  new  work  throughout,  report- 
ing first  to  the  client  and  then  to  his  own  chief,  and 
theoretically  dealing  with  the  operating  department 
through  the  client,  at  the  same  time  receiving  his  own 
instructions  tlirough  the  same  channels.  Thus  there  can 
be  no  friction  as  there  is  no  direct  contact. 

The  superintendent  is  familiar  with  the  operation  and 
understands  fully  its  demands;  his  every  move  where 
interference  might  be  caused  is  made  with  operation 
first  in  mind  and  construction  second,  yet,  through  his 
knowledge  of  the  dual  demand  he  is  able  to  subordinate 
his  own  work  to  that  of  the  operators  and  yet  keep  his 
work  well  in  advance  of  an  extremelj-  rigid  schedule. 
In  carrying  out  aii>-  development,  whether  it  be  new 
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or  old,  tlie  preliminary  and  detail  work  pass  through  the 
engineering  divisions  following  a  system  that  has  been 
constructed  to  avoid  the  omission  of  even  the  slightest 
detail.  General  plans  follow  tlie  layout,  and  are  in 
turn  followed  by  the  detail  drawings  of  the  structui'es 
and  equipment,  all  engineering  work  pui'e  and  simple. 

In  the  consideration,  selection,  and  details  of  pui-- 
chase.  of  equipment  and  materials,  however,  there  is  a 
question,  especially  if  the  client's  executive  organiza- 
tion is  on  the  work.  The  part  tlie  engineer  may  play  in 
the  consideration  and  selection  will  be  brought  out  in  a 
following  article,  but  the  details  of  purchase,  involving 
price,  terms,  deliveiw,  and  adherence  to  original  speci- 
fications might  best  be  considered  here,  as  they  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  organization  as  a  whole. 

The  engineer  through  the  variety  and  extent  of  his 
work  can  often  obtain  a  lower  price  than  can  the  client, 
and  tlip  terms  can  often  be  adjusted  to  be  more  advant- 
ageous to  the  client,  than  if  he  adjust  them  for  himself. 
The  time  of  delivery  often  has  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
price,  higher  for  earlier  delivery  and  lower  for  later, 
'and  the  engineer  following  a  definite  schedule  in  tlie 
progress  of  tlie  work  can  set  tlic  time  of  delivery  ac- 
curately, and  thus  gain  for  the  client,  who  is  often  de- 
sirous of  an  early  delivery  irrespective  of  progress,  a 
reduction  in  price  bv  setting  the  time  of  delivery  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  date  of  installation. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  objection  whatever  on  the  part  of 
the  engineer  to  the  client  taking  over  this  entire  detail, 
but  in  that  case  the  infonnation  should  be  in  the  engin- 
eer's file  for  reference  during  the  course  of  the  work, 
and  as  he  is  organized  to  carry  it  out  for  the  benefit  of 
his  own  work  if  for  nothing  else,  the  taking  over  by  the 
client  will  only  add  more  work  and  thus  more  expense, 
and  in  general  double  the  work  as  this  entire  detail 
should  be  relayed  to  the  engineer,  as  it  is  essential  in  the 
performance  of  his  work.  The  engineer  must  be  in 
communication  with  the  manufacturer  for  drawings  and 
general  details  of  the  equipment  under  order,  and  must 
be  ce:tain  tbat  it  is  shipped  per  original  specifications, 
generally  issued  from  his  office.  For  this  work  com- 
mercial experience  isr  included  iif  the  organization,  and 
the  client  can  avail  himself  of  it,  and  thus  show  a  sav- 
ing for  himself  and  a  benefit  to  the  engineer  by  so 
doing. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  "details  of  purchase" 
is  the  work  of  the  engineer's  Purchasing  Agent,  not 
actual  purebase.  Contracts,  orders,  or  any  other  essen- 
tia) dfx'uments  are  obtained  from  the  manufacturer, 
checked  and  if  satisfactory  relayed  to  the  client  with 
approval  sIkiwu  on  the  one  that,  in  the  engineer's  es- 
timation, should  be  installed,  providing,  of  course,  that 
the  client  has  not  specified  his  own  selection.  The  client 
is  at  liberty  to  accept  that  which  he  wishes,  providing 
the  preference  of  the  Engineer  does  not  suit  him,  but  in 
allowing  tbe  engineer  to  carry  out  this  detail  the  con- 
tinuity of  tbe  work  is  uninterrupted,  and  in  the  end  the 
satisfaction  to  both  tlie  client  and  the  Engineer  will  be 
much  more  pronounced,  as  to  one  the  detail  is  available 
at  first  hand,  and  the  other  is  relieved  of  it  but  at  the 
same  time  having  absolute  control  of  any  transaction. 

The  grouping  of  experience  in  one  location  is  logical 
and  along- the  right  line.  Sliould  the  manufacturer  have 
some  bodily  ill  and  should  wish  treatment  therefor,  he 
does  not  add  a  doctoi-  to  his  organization  and  keep  him 
there  continually,  but  goes  to  the  office  of  the  specialist 
and  secures  the  treatment  prescribed,  and  upon  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  ill.  whatever  its  nature  may  have 
been,  the  services  of  the  specialist  are  discontinued,  and 
no  further  expense  incurred.  r 


Why  should  not  his  miU  be  treated  in  the  same  manner 
as  himself?  If  it  requires  improvements,  let  him  go  to 
the  engineer  and  retain  liis  services  for  as  long  as  re- 
quired, expense  being  incuri'ed  onh-  during  the  period 
of  employment,  and  the  employee  be  dropped  the  min- 
ute his  usefulness  is  past,  thus  averaging  year  by  year 
to  the  client  less  expense  than  if  continuously  supplied 
with  such  service. 

Sucli  an  organization  as  previously  described  can 
carry  out  its  work  with  far  greater  thoroughness  whe- 
ther it  be  new  work  with  a  clear  field,  or  additions  or 
improvements  in  connection  with  existing  plant,  if  in 
full  cooperation  with  the  client's  organization,  it  being 
greatlj'  preferred  that  the  association  between  the  en- 
gineer and  the  operator  be  at  all  times  of  the  closest  on 
any  r)oition  of  the  work  where  mutual  interest  is  ne- 
cessai-y,  since,  while  the  one  is  bringing  the  development 
into  l)eing,  the  other  must  operate  it,  thus  bringing 
about  a  joint  situation  that  cannot  be  neglected. 


THE  LOST  PAPER. 

Oh!  \nty  me,  I  cannot  talk: 
So,  put  me  in  the  files. 
Don't  leave  me  lying  round  about 
In  bunches  or  in  piles. 

You've  been  looking  for  me  everywhere  and  the  file 
clerk  has  gone  on  oath  against  your  own  declaration. 

My  whereabouts  is  unknown. 

There  has  been  a  hurried  and  fitful  flopping  about 
of  various  piles  of  correspondence  and  records. 

You  need  me  in  a  hurry. — Where  am  I? 

Drawers  are  pulled  out  and  slammed  shut.  The  desk 
blotter  is  cleared  and  lifted  and  discloses  nothing. 

You  must  have  me  within  five  minutes — Jones  is 
waiting. 

"D. .  .if  !"  you  say,  "here's  the  very  spot,  I  remem- 
ber perfectly."  "Not  so,"  say  I,  "your  memory  plays 
you  false.     Try  your  pockets." 

Out  come  papers,  forgotten  bills,  lodge  membership 
cards,  all  in  a  muddle.     No  results. 

Only  two  minutes  more. 

"Try  wifie  and  ask  her  to  look  in  your  other  suit,"  I 
~  suggest. 

The  telephone  is  rung  and  after  a  couple  of  wrong 
numbers,  the  lumie  partner  tells  you  she  can  find  noth- 
ing. 

One  minute  more. 

The  conference  will  be  wailing. 

"Where  in  h— ?"— 

A  few  more  things  are  thrown  around  and  you  bury 
your  head  in  your  hands,  then  get  up  and  walk  excit- 
edly up  and  down,  back  and  forth,  calling  upon  mem- 
ory— blank  despair ! 

Time  is  up — 'Tis  three  o'clock. 

Across  the  room  you  walk  and  then  your  eye  blazes. 
"Here  I  am  on  top  of  the  filing  cabinet  under  Ledger 
X-Y-Z." 

I  laugh  and  chuckle  with  glee. 

You  hear  it  and  then — 

"Who  the  devil  are  you?"  you  ask. 

"Me?— Why  I'm  the  Imp  of" the  Lost  Paper",  I  reply, 
"and,  man  alive,  be  careful  next  time;  I'm  only  paper, 
hut  Till  damned  important." — Exchange. 


(iovernor  J.  J.  Blaine  of  Wisconsin  has  appointed 
Franklin  A.  Lowell  of  Rhinelander,  State  Inspector  of 
of  pulpwood.  The  duties  of  the  office  call  for  the  sup- 
ervision of  pulpwood  and  shipment.  Jlr.  Lowell  is  a 
newspaper  publisher  who  gave  ardent  support  to  Blaine 
in  the  recent  Wisconsin  gubernatorial  campaign. 
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News  From  Europe 

The  Tragedy  of  Paper. 

Recent  events  in  the  Euroijcun  paper  trade  clearly 
show  that  as  an  industry  its  periods  of  prosperity  are 
strangely  uncertain;  apparently  success  and  wealth  in 
this  instance  are  too  quickly  gained  to  last;  like  the 
spendthrift's  fortune,  the  riclies  of  paper  do  not  wear 
well,  tlveryone  agrees  that  tlie  depression  in  the  trade 
cannot  be  wholly  explained  by  the  widespread  or  uni- 
versal rise  in  the  costs  of  production  ;  many  are  shrewd 
enough  to  see  that  bad  management  in  prosperity  is 
frequently  the  core  of  the  problem;  that  the  resources 
of  the  industry,  wood,  coal,  chemicals,  rags,  have  been 
taxed  and  abused  to  a  point  that  has  seriously  checked 
its  growth;  tliis  in  the  now  well  known  phrase  is  the 
tragedy  of  paper. 

But  a  tragedy  is  no  less  a  tragedy  because  it  over- 
takes us  as  a  consequence  of  our  own  faults.  Had 
there  been  no  trade  jealousy,  had  those  who  controlled 
the  production  of  raw  materials  been  less  greedy  to 
exploit  the  necessities  of  an  industry  starving  for  lack 
of  wood  and  fuel,  had  workmen  been  less  intent  upon 
forcing  up  their  pay  and  forcing  down  their  hours  of 
labor,  there  might  still  be  depression  in  general  trade 
and  in  the  paper  industry,  but  the  world  woiild  have 
been  spared  chaos  and  tragedy.  For  the  desperate 
struggle  to  maintain  production  in  spite  of  soaring 
costs  of  materials  and  labor  has  affected  every  coun- 
try, and  put  out  fires  in  industry  which  have  not  yet 
been  rekindled ;  it  has  gravely  injured  the  business  and 
professional  classes;  and  to  the  workmen  themselves 
it  has  brought  no  small  disaster. 

This  is  the  spectacle  which  may  be  seen  now  in  Eur- 
ope, and  particularly  in  England  and  France  in  the 
very  industry  which  under  better  management  should 
be  enjoying  the  greatest  prosperity.  A  very  large 
number  of  workmen  are  unemployed  through  the  clos- 
ing of  mills  which  in  all  probability  will  never  be  re- 
opened. Many  mills  are  on  short  time,  working  three 
or  four  days  a  week  instead  of  the  normal  five  and  a 
half.  The  most  fortunate  are  busy  still,  it  is  said  busier 
than  ever. 

That  is  the  outline ;  now  tOi'  sonu'  details.  Prices  of 
paper  are  tumbling  down,  but  the  (^osts  of  materials 
are  nearly  as  high  as  ever,  and  until  they  come  down, 
the  paper  trade  will  be  in  a  bad  wa,y. 

"In  England,"  according  to  the  well-infonned  edi- 
tor from  whom  the  foregoing  views  are  taken,  "manu- 
facturers of  paper  have  just  become  alive  to  the  im- 
portance of  Technical  study  and  the  work  of  the  Tech- 
nical Section  of  the  Paper  Makers  Association  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  is  evidence  on  this  point." 

The  Economic  Utilization  of  Heat  and  Power  In  Paper 

Mills. 

The  tecdinical  press  of  Europe  is  deeply  concerned 
with  the  problem  of  heat  and  power  in  the  mills.  No 
wonder.  As  Mr.  Grewin  says  in  the  articles  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  Svensk  Pappers-Tidning,  the  teeh- 
ni(iue  of  the  prodiu'tion  of  steam  has  been  studied  too 
conclusivel.y  from  the  point  of  view  of  constructing 
engineers,  who  have  neglected,  in  their  search  for 
power,  the  problems  of  steam  as  a  source  of  heat.  The 
waste  of  heat  through  fault.v  engineering,  is  the  sub- 
ject of  a  verv  large  number  of  practical  essays  by  ex- 
perts of  different  European  coiuitries.  The  facts  cer- 
tainl.v  need  collecting  and  elucidating. 


Technical  Research  in  Europe. 

The  German  and  Scandinavian  journals  continue  to 
publish  articles  on  technical  .subjects  and  the  reasona 
for  this  generous  publicity  are  well  worth  a  brief  no- 
tice. The  great  virtue  of  the  Technical  Associations  of 
the  Gontinent  is  that  they  have  proved  the  value  of  a 
public  agenda — a  well  defined  scheme  of  research  col- 
lated down  to  the  very  latest  results  of  international 
investigation.  From  such  an  agenda  nothing  is  held 
back  in  the  form  of  reservations.  Trade  secrets  are 
excluded,  in  the  course  of  a  higbly  instructive  inter- 
view, the  writer  was  informed  that  this  international 
exchange  of  technical  knowledge  had  not  met  with 
favor  in  England.  English  paper  makers  still  cling 
with  jealousy  to  their  "secret  processes."  "To  guard 
as  secret  a  process  or  svipposed  invention,  wlien  in  plain 
fact  it  has  been  known  and  studied  for  years  in  the  light 
of  international  research,  must  seem  astonishing  in 
these  days;  it  is  astonishing." 

To  the  writer,  intent  upon  estimating  the  value  of 
the  technical  literature  now  available  in  England,  it 
came  as  a  painful  surprise  that  even  the  facility  of  re- 
ference, that  is  of  consulting  current  periodicals  in 
foreign  languages,  was  denied  him  upon  no  otlier  pre- 
text than  that  same  jealousy,  of  which  the  writer  was 
made  acquainted  in  the  interview  just  (juoted.  While 
all  other  nations  are  "pooling"  their  technical  know- 
ledge, the  British  paper  maker,  with  pathetic  futility, 
is  locking  up  the  treasures  of  a  library  which  he  does 
not  even  use  in  his  own  interests. 
Waste  of  Paper. 

The  reviewers  have  devoted  a  good  deal  of  sjiace  to 
E.  0.  Worden's  work  on  Cellulose  Esters.  It  compi-ises 
ten  volumes,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  "Nature" — to  take 
one  view  out  of  many — it  is  a  curious  instance  of  the 
expenditure  of  paper.  An  examination  of  tiie  style  of 
this  prodigious  treatise  seems  to  bear  out  the  reviewers' 
criticism.  For  example,  the  following  passage  might 
be  condensed,  and  the  bhie  pencil  might  be  employed 
to  improve  the  rest  of  the  work. 

"The  aim  of  the  work  is  to  present  the  entire  sub- 
ject of  the  combinations  of  normal  and  modified  cel- 
luloses— in  such  completeness,  clarity,  accuracy  and  de- 
tail, that  inabilit.y  to  locate  the  information  desired  in 
the  collective  index  will  be  postive  evidence  tluit  the 
matter  sought  was  either  ephemeral,  irrelevant,  inaceii- 
ate.  non-exi.stent  or  valueless."  This  particuhir  in- 
stance of  "completeness,  clarity,  etc."  has  raised  a 
smile  in  literary  circles,  who  deplore  the  waste  of  paper. 
Water  Power  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  Water  Power  Committee  has  just  issued  a  report 
which  shows  how  far  Bi'itain  has  lagged  behind  in  the 
development  of  this  source  of  energy.  The  facts  may 
be  tabulated  as  follows: 

Horse  Power  Per  cent 

Available  Developed 

Europe 47.300.000  S.4.')G,000  18 

United  States  .  .     :]2.000.000  (i,.-.00,000  20 

British  Empire       GO.000,000  .3.000,000  5 

As  Canada  furnishes  32  i)er  cent   of  the    hydraulic 

tabic  when  reconsti- 


power  of  the  British  Empire,  th 
tuted,  gives: 

Europe 47,:300.1HK) 

Canada  and  United  States    .'lO.SOO.OOO 

Rest  of  British  Empire  . .     41,200,000 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  when  these 


S.4.')U.0O0        18 

S.SO.'i.OOO     17.3 

69.1,000      1.7 

figures  are  ex- 


amined, that   pajier  mills   in  England   have  to  meet  a 
heavy  handicap  nwiiig  t(i  neglect  of  w.iter  power. 
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The  Determinationur  of  Sulph  Dioxide  &  Trioxide  in  Burner  Gases 

By  R.  DIECKMANN.     Transla  ted  by  CLARENCE  J.  WEST. 


Writing  in  Der  Papierfabrikant  for  April  1,  1921, 
Dieekmann  points  out  that  recently  the  importance  of 
an  exact  determination  of  the  sulphur  dioxide  and  sul- 
phur trioxide  content  of  sulphur  burner  gases  has  been 
emphasized  by  Sander,  since  sulphur  trioxide  in  the 
burner  gases  means  a  loss  in  the  preparation  of  the 
sulphite  acid  solution.  Saiuler  found,  in  his  study  of 
sulphite,  thiosulphite  and  polythionate,  that  au  excess 
of  mercuric  chloride  solution  reacts  with  sodium  bi- 
sulphite to  form  a  water-soluble  complex  compound, 
sodium  mercuroHulfonate,  ngCl.SO..Na,  aud  hydro- 
chloric acid,  in  the  proportion  of  one  molecule  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  to  each  molecule  of  sulphurous  acid. 

Sander  based  his  new  method  for  the  investigation 
of  burner  gases  upon  thi.'.i  reaction  (See  West's  trans- 
lation in  Paper  for  December  8,  1920).  The  method 
has  the  advantage  that  the  determination  of  both  sul- 
phur dioxide  and  sulphur  trioxide  may  be  carried  out 
with  one  solution  and  one  piece  of  appai'atus. 

Dieekmann,  on  the  other  hand,  believes  that  it  is 
simpler  to  investigate  and  analyse  the  burner  gases 
with  the  Orsat  apparatus.  The  same  point  of  view  is 
held  by  Krull.  and  by  Schilling,  who  has  modified  the 
Reich  apparatus,  which  modification  he  calls  the  "gas 
washing  flask,"  Krull,  in  discussing  the  apparatus  of 
Schilling,  concludes  lluit  the  determination  of  sulphur 
dioxide  and  sulphur  trioxide  in  burner  gases  is  easily 
and  accurately  carried  out  in  this  apparatus.  In  com- 
parison with  the  Orsat  apparatus,  less  time  is  consumed, 
and  it  has  the  further  advantage  that  with  the  Orsat 
apparatus  one  must  use  a  third  absorjttion  flask.  The 
variation  in  results  between  the  Reich  and  the  Orsat 
method  was  found  to  be  2.2  per  cent,  a  value  which  is 
sufficiently  accurate  for  technical   control   apparatus. 

Stimulated  by  this  work,  Dieekmann  has  compared 
the  new  Sander  method  \\'itli  the  Orsat  method,  using 
the  flask  employed  by  Krull,  Although  the  time  need- 
ed by  the  two  methods  seemed  to  be  about  the  same, 
yet  the  whole  operation  in  Avhieh  the  gas  M-ashing  flask 
is  employed  is  simpler  than  the  use  of  the  Reich  ab- 
sorption flask.  The  end  point  of  the  reaction  is  easily 
recognized. 

In  working  with  tlie  Sander  nu>thod,  the  end  point 
of  the  reaction,  while  not  as  sharp  as  by  the  use  of 
iodine  solution  and  starch,  or  sodium  hydroxide  and 
pheiiolphthalein.  is  fairly  sharji.  In  the  titration  with 
tenth  normal  sodium  hydroxide,  after  the  addition  of 
the  sodium  hydroxide,  the  end  point  is  more  difficult 
of  recognition.  In  the  course  of  the  present  investiga- 
tion, it  was  found  that  the  addition  of  the  mercuric 
chloride  as  well  as  the  titration  with  tenth  normal  so- 
dium h\droxide  may  be  omitted,  since  the  determina- 
tion of  both  sulphur  dioxide  and  sulphur  trioxide  mav 
be  carried  out  in  the  same  ab.^orption  flask,  which  con- 
siderably simplifies  the  method  as  well  as  avoids  the 
use  of  expensive  mercuric  chloride. 

One  fills  the  flask  about  three-fourths  full  of  distilled 
watei-.  then  adds  10  ce,  of  tenth  normal  sodium  of  hy- 
droxide, and  uses  as  indicators  phenolphthalein  and 
meth.vl  orange;  unon  passing  through  the  gas  (suction') 
the  color  change  from  red  to  yellow  is  very  sharp.  One 
records  the  number  of  ce.  of  water  which  has  been  dis- 
placed and  then  continues  the  gas  until  the  sodium  hy- 
droxide is  neutralized:  the  color  change  to  orange  m^v 


be  easily  recognized.  The  amount  of  gas  first  recorded 
(that  is,  the  number  of  cc.  of  water  displaced)  corre- 
sponds to  the  volume  per  cent  content  of  .sulphur  tri- 
oxide and  sul])hur  dioxide;  the  second  volume  of  water 
gives  the  volume  per  cent  content  of  sulphur  dioxide. 

For  example,  the  first  volume  of  water  measured  was 
120  cc,  equal  to  8.35  vol.  per  cent  of  SO.,+SO,;  the 
second  measurement  give  248 — 120  cc.  or  128  cc.  water, 
equal  to  7.90  vol.  jier  cent  of  SO^ :  the  vol.  per  cent  of 
SO.j  is,  therefoi-e,  0.45  per  cent. 

This  method  avoids  the  titration  of  the  neutralized 
sodium  hydroxide,  and  also  the  use  of  iodine  solution 
in  the  determination  of  sulphur  dioxide  in  Reich's  me- 
thod; one  thus  works  with  a  single  solution,  and  with- 
out changing  the  apparatus,  and  is  therefore  a  simple 
method  and  gives  a  sufficiently  accurate  control  of  the 
burner  gases  for  the  plant. 

The  following  tables  gives  some  of  the  results  obtain- 
ed with  the  various  methods: 

Sander  Orsat    Reich  Dieek- 
mann 
Vol.  per  cent  SO.,+SO.,   .  .      8.44       9.20       8.90       8.90 

SO 7.95       8.04       8,10       8.25 

SO., 0.49       0.80       O.SO       0.65 

Per  cent  of  SO,  in  mi.Kture  5.81  8.70  8,99  7.30 
Vol.  per  cent  SO,.+SO.,  .  .      7,8fi       8,60       8..">0       8,50 

SO.. 7,:i5       7,80      7,95       7.80 

SO;. 0.51        O.SO       0.55       0.70 

Per  cent  of  SO.Ju  mixlurc     (i.49       9.:i0       6,47       8.24 
V<il,  per  cent  sb.,+SO.,  .  .      8.45       8.60       8.75       8.75 

SO 8.23       8.00       8.35       8.35 

SO, 0.22      0.60       0.40       0.40 

Per  cent  of  SO.,  in  mixture     2.60       6.98       4.57       4.57 
Vol.  per  cent  SO.,-f  SO.,   . .      7.38       7.80       7.80       7.80 

SO., 7.06       7.20       7.35       7  45 

SO, 0.32       0.60      0.45       0.35 

Per  cent  of  SO.  in  mixture     4..'!4       7,69       ."i,77       4.48 
Vol.  per  cent  SO.-^SO,   .  .      7.01       7.80       7.55       7^55 

i^'^. 6.75       7.20       7.15       7.05 

SO 0.26       0.60      0.40      0.50 

Per  cent  of  SO,  in  mixlurc  3.71  7.69  5.30  6.62 
It  is  seen  from  the  table  that  the  value  for  sulphurltri- 
oxide  according  to  Sander's  nu'thod  is  always  too  low, 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  difficulty  in  recognizing  the 
color  change  of  methyl  orange  when  titrating  with 
tenth  normal  sodium  hydroxide.  The  simplified  me- 
thod described  in  this  article,  however,  gives  values 
which  agree  well  with  those  obtained  by  the  Reich 
method,  which  can  only  be  obtained  by  the  accurate 
work  with  the  gas  washing  flask. 

Dieekmann  therefore  recommeiuls  the  use  of  this 
method,  which  is  accurate  and  simple,  which  does  hot 
consume  much  time  and  which  avoids  the  use  of  the  ex- 
pensive chemicals,  iodine  and  mercuric  chloride. 

The  calculations  may  be  simplified  by  the  construc- 
tion of  a  curve  showing  the  relation  between  the 
amount  of  water  which  flows  out  of  the  apparatus  and 
the  volume  per  cent  of  sulphur  dioxide. 


The  Broke  Hustler's  Chi'istmas  Number  has  a  supple- 
ment which  describes  pictcrially  the  many  active  or- 
ganizations that  help  make  the  social  life  at  Iroquois 
Falls  so  intcrestuig, 
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CONDITIONS  IN  AUSTRALIA. 

The  qu(!.stion  of  Cauatlian  trade  with  Australia  and 
New  Zealand,  particularly  in  connection  with  paper, 
has  lately  been  to  the  fore,  in  relation  to  preferential 
tariffs.  What  are  tlie  pro.spects  of  Canada  holding  her 
own  or  of  of  increasing  her  exports  to  Australasia? 

JVlr  Norman  E.  Wainwright,  who  has  just  returned 
from  a  two  months  visit,  in  an  interview  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Magazine,  gave  his 
opinions  as  to  our  prospects  in  tlie  sister  Dominions. 
Mr.  Wainwright  represented  the  Howard  Smitli  Paper 
Mills,  Limited,  and  the  Provincial  Paper  Mills,  Limited. 
He  investigatedlmarketlconditions,landlwasialsolsuccess- 
ful  in  securing  some  good  business.  In  New  Zealand  he 
visited,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Christchureh,  and  Dun- 
edin ;  and  in  Australia,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  and  Ade- 
laide. 

"When  I  arrived  in  New  Zealand,"  said  Mr.  Wain- 
wright, "I  found  business  conditions  similar  to  tho.se 
existing  at  the  commencement  of  the  year  in  Canada. 
They  were  beginning  to  realise  that  a  slump  Avas  in 
progress ;  prices  which  bad  reached  even  higher  levels 
than  here,  were  falling  rapidly,  and  many  serious  losses 
were  being  made  both  in  general  business  and  in  the 
paper  tfade.  The  paper  jobbers  had  been  more  or  less 
speculating  and  carried  heavy  stocks.  New  Zealand 
and  AustT-alia  were  affected  more  tlian  most  countries, 
for  the  reason  that  the  order.s  were  not  arbitrarily  can- 
celled as  in  some  other  countries.  The  trade  was  go- 
ing through  a  period  of  liquidation,  and  for  six  months 
prior  to  my  visit  practically  no  buying  had  been  done. 
Firms  were  interchanging  their  stocks  and  carrying  on 
in  this  way.  It  looked  as  if  it  were  not  possible  to  do 
any  business,  but  I  did  succeed  in  getting  some  fair 
orders,  mainly  from  the  publishers. 

"New  Zealand  is  very  patriotic,  and  the  people  do 
not  limit  their  patriotism  to  the  Old  Country — they  in- 
clude Canada,  recognizing  that  we  are  a  part  of  the 
Empire.  When  I  arrived  the  Legislature  had  the  tar- 
iff under  consideration.  Canada  was  given  equal  pre- 
ference with  the  United  Kingdom,  and  was  also  given 
a  preference  on  writing  paper,  which  previously  had 
not  been  included  in  the  preferential  tariff. 
•  "In  my  opinioii  there  is  a  chance  of  Canada  develop- 
.' irig  a 'good  business  with  New  Zealand,  particularly 
now  that  -we  have  a  preference.  We  shcuild  do  increas- 
ed trade  in  writings,  bond.s,  printing,  and  book  papers. 

"Up  to  a  certain  period  there  was  a  misunderstand- 
ing as  to  the  facts  in  relation  to  Canada's  i)osition  with 
reference  to  the  paper  trade,  and,  under  the  impression 
created  by  propaganda,  there  was  a  mistaken  feeling 
that  New  Zealand  did  not  get  much  consideration  from 
Canada  during  the  war.  Later,  however,  when  the 
actual  situation  Avas  made  clear,  and  the  publishers  in 
particular  realized  that  their  interests  had  not  been 
sacrificed,  buyers  of  newsprint  were  convinced  that 
they  had  not  been  charged  unreasonable  prices — in  fact 
one  of  the  largest  purchasers  made  it  known  that  he 
aiid,  other  publishers  were  satisfied  witli  the  action  of 
the.  Canadian  newsprint  firms,  and  that  orders  would 
be  placed  in  Canada,  provided  of  cour.-vC  the  prices  were 
competitive.  During  the  war  the  prices  of  Scandina- 
vian paper  were  very  high  in  comparison  with  those  of 
Canadian  mills — it  was  therefore  realized  that  the  lat- 
ter, in  not  forcing  quotations  higher,  liad  ti'eated  New 
Zealand  on  a  fair  basis.  Although  the  Scandinavian 
mills,  at  a  later  period,  considerably  reduced  quota- 
tions, there  was  a  feeling  that  this  was  a  merely  tem- 


porary drop,  and  that  in  the  absence  of  Canadian  and 
other  competition  prices  of  Scandinavian  newsprint 
would  be  at  once  advanced.  In  other  words,  the  pub- 
lishers were  of  opinion  that  an  immediate  reduction  in 
price  was  not  the  principal  factor  to  be  considered,  and 
they  were  also  sufficiently  awake  to  the  situation  to 
realize  that  Canada  is  and  must  be  the  main  source  of 
supply  of  newsprint. 

"In  contrast  to  New  Zealand,  there  is  no  preference 
for  Canadian  paper  of  any  grade  in  Australia,  and  this 
country  is  on  the  same  basis  as  an\-  foreign  country, 
including  Scandinavia,  Finland,  and  even  Germany, 
when  that  country  is  able  to  enter  the  Australian  mar- 
ket. There  is  a  feeling  in  Australia  that  Canada  i.s  to 
blame  largely  for  the  present  position,  as  no  advantage 
was  taken  of  the  opportunity  to  negotiate  for  a  jn-e- 
ferential  tariff.  The  Bill  recently  adopted  allowed  a 
preferential  rate  to  be  negotiated  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Minister  of  Customs.  The  impression  I  received 
was  that  in  order  to  obtain  a  preference  Canada  will 
have  to  I'eciproeate  b.A"  .'^ranting  something  in  refurn. 
Reference  was  made  particularly  to  wool,  fruits,  and 
dairy  produce. 

"Australia  should  logically  be  one  of  Canada's  best 
customers  for  paper.  There  is  a  large  demand,  parti- 
cularly for  grades  that  we  are  specially  equipped  to 
make.  Temporarily  the  rate  of  exchange,  combined 
with  the  duty,  places  us  at  a  great  disadvantage.  At 
the  time  I  was  in  Australia  there  was  a  certain  amount 
of  opposition  to  the  Briti.sh  preference,  even  among 
publishers,  on  the  ground  that  such  a  preference  was 
calculated  to  create  a  monopoly  and  to  lead  to  artifie- 
ally  high  prices  even  from  the  country  with  which  they 
most  desired  to  do  business.  There  was,  I  found,  a 
mistaken  idea  that  the  paper  trade  of  Canada  was  con- 
trolled from  the  United  States.  There  was  also  a  feel- 
ing in  Australia  that  first  consideration  should  be  giv- 
en to  Great  Britain,  and  the  second  to  Canada.  There 
was  a  distinct  impression  that  many  grades  of  paper 
which  were  imported  from  Scandinavia  should  come 
from  Canada,  but  in  order  to  get  this  business  we  must 
meet  market  conditions  and  competitive  prices." 


UNIVERSALLY  TRUE. 

(From  the  Brown  Bulletin.)         

Out  of  numy  thousand  military  suggestions  contri- 
buted to  the  American  Government  by  ]iriva*e  citizens 
(lining  tile  war,  it  is  said  that  twenty-five  were  good. 

Tliat  seems  a  small  percentage,  but  in  fact  it  was  big 
enough  to  win  tlie  war! 

And  there  was  onl.v  one  way  to  get  the  useful  sugges- 
tions —  namely  to  call  on  the  brain  i^ower  in  America 
for  voluntary  service  and  to  sift  and  .select  the  ideas 
that  would  serve. 

Now,  tlie  big  enterin-ise  of  making  pulj)  ami  paper, 
and  all  the  products  that  follow  on,  is  not  so  much  a 
ques'ion  of  horse-power  as  of  brain  powe  •.  Tlie  Brown 
Company  will  succeed,  as  a  Producing  organization,  just 
so  far  as  it  succeeds  as  a  Thinking  organi/.ation. 

Your  bit  of  paper  dropped  into  the  suggestion  box 
may  or  may  not  be  important  in  itself,  but  it  is  mighty 
important  to  yon  because  it  marks  your  enlistment  as 
a  Producer  of  Ideas,  and  your  second — or  your  hun- 
dredth— idea  may  be  a  hummer. 

So,  go  to  it! 


Tlie  untauglit  children  of  to-day  are  the  unchurched 
multitudes  of  to-jnorrow. 
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Pulp  and  Paper  Week 

The  following  is  a  list  of  tlie  iiieetiTigs  'to  be  held  in 
Montreal  during  January  25-27,  1922.  These  include 
ci  nuiiilicr  nf  iiiccliii^s  ol'  Kirc  ProtC(;tive  Associations. 

CANADIAN  PULP  AND  PAPER  ASSOCIATION. 
Annual  Meeting,  liitz  Carlton,  Fridaj-,  January  27,  at 

lU  A.M. 
Annual  Luncheon,  Kitz  Carlton,  Friday,  January  27th, 

at  1.30  r.M. 
Annual  Dinner,   l»it/.  (Jarlton  Hotel,  Friday,  January 
27th,  at  .7.15  P.M.  preceded  by  a  Reception  by  the 
Officers. 

Bag  Section. — Annual  meeting,  Association  Kooms, 
701  Dniuiniond  P.uilding,  at  10  A.M. 

Board  Section.  -Annual  meeting,  Vice-Regal  Suite, 
liitz  Carlton  Hotel,  TJiur.sday,  January  26th,  at  4  P.M. 

Book  ani  Writing  Section. — Annual  meeting.  Asso- 
ciation Rooms,  701  Druminond  I'.uilding,  Thursday, 
January  26tli,  at  2.;J0  P.M. 

Coated  Paper  Section. — Aniiualliueeting,l6reenlRoom, 
Kitz  Carlton  Hotel,  Friday,  January  27th,  at  12.30  P.M. 

Chemical  Pulp  Section. — Annual  meeting,  Vice-Regal 
Suite,  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel,  Thursday,  January  26,  at 
10.30  A.M. 

Felt  Section. — Annual  meeting.  Association  Rooms, 
701  Drummond'Building,  Tiiursday,  January  26th,  at 
10  A.M. 

Mechanical  Pulp  Section. — Aimual  meeting,  Vice- 
Regal  Suite,  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel,  Tiiursday,  January 
26th,  at  2.30  P.M. 

Newsprint  Section. — Annual  meeting,  Vice-Regal 
Suite,  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel,  Friday  morning,  Janiiary 
27th,  immediately  at  close  of  Association  annual  meet- 
ing. 

Technical  Section. — Annual  meeting  begins  in  the 
Ball  Room  of  the  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel,  at  9.30  A.M.  Wed- 
nesday, January  25th  and  continues  at  2.30  P.M.  Wed- 
nesday ;  10  A.M.  and  2.30  Thursday.  Special  luncheons 
at  1  o'clock  each  day  in  the  Grill  Room.  Informal 
Smoker  Wednesday  evening  at  8.30  in  the  Grill  Room. 

Tissue  Paper  Section. — Animal  meeting.  Association 
Rooms,  701  Druimiiiind  Building,  Fridav,  January  27th, 
at  3  P.I\r. 

Woodlands  Section. — Annual  meeting  in  the  Ladies' 
Ordinary,  Windsor  Hotel,  morning  and  afternoon  of 
Thursday,  January  26th,  beginning  at  10.30  A.M. 
Afternoon  meeting  starts  at  3  P.M. 

Wrapping  Paper  Section. — Annual  meeting.  Associa- 
tion Rooms,  701  Drunnnond  Bldgs.,  Wednesday,  Janu- 
ary 25th,  at  2  P.M. 


Newsprint  Service  Bureau. — Annual  meeting,  Vice- 
Regal  Suite,  Ritz  Carlton  Hotel,  Friday.  January  27th, 
at  3  P.l\r. 

Cost  Accountants  and  Engineers,  Newsprint  Service 
Bureau. — Annual  conference,  Windsor  Hotel,  Thurs- 
day, January  2611),  at  10  A.M. 


Province  of  Quebec    Limit  Holders'    Association. — 

Annuid  meeting,  Windsor  Hotel.  Weihi(>s(la\-    January 
25th,  at  11   A.]\l. 

Quebec   Forest    Protective    Association,    Limited. — 
Annual  conference,  Windsor  Hotel,  Wednesday.  Janu- 
ary 25th,  at  2.30  P.M. 
Annual   Business  meeting,   Windsor  Hotel,    Thursday, 
January  26th,  at  0  A.M. 


St.  Maurice  Fire  Protective  Association,  Limited. — 
Annual  meeting,  Windsor  Hotel,  Wednesday,  January 
25th,  at  9.30  A.M. 

Southern  St.  Lawrence  Fire  Protective  Association, 
Limited. — Annual  meeting  .Windsor  Hotel,  Wednesday, 
January  25th,  at  9.30  A.M. 

A  Bureau  of  Information  and  Reception  Headquart- 
ers, ^yill  be  established  in  the  Green  Room,  First  Floor, 
Ritz  Carlton  Hotel,  with  an  Association  representative 
in  charge.  All  members  and  guests  are  invited  to  re- 
gister there  on  arrival  and  make  use  of  its  facilities. 


TAX  ON  EXPRESS  SHIPMENTS  DROPPED. 

The  public  will  save  appro.ximately  ii>l ,500,000  a 
month  as  a  result  of  the  elimination  of  the  war  tax  on 
express  shipments,  according  to  George  C.  Taylor,  Pre- 
sident of  the  American  Express  Company. 

The  "Revenue  Act  of  1921""  eliminates  the  war  tax 
of  one  cent  on  every  twenty  cents  and  fractions  there- 
of in  transportation  charges  on  all  express  shipments. 
This  tax  during  the  year  of  1920  amounted  to  $17,502,- 
918.  The  average  transportation  charge  for  each  ex- 
press shipment  was  approximately  .^1.50  and  the  aver- 
age war  tax  for  each  shipment  was  eight  cents. 

The  elimination  of  the  tax,  therefore,  will  virtually 
amount  to  a  decrease  in  rates  of  a  little  over  five  per 
cent.  Mr.  Taylor  believes  that  this  should  have  a  tend- 
ency to  stimulate  business  and  tliereby  accelerate  the 
rapidly  improving  conditions  throughout  the  entire 
country. 

"The  American  Railway  Express  Company  handle.s 
approximately  one  million  shipments  a  day  or  nearly 
four  hundred  million  shipments  a  year," '"Mr.  Taylor 
goes  on  to  say.  "The  elimination  of  the  tax  will  re- 
lieve the  American  Railway  Express  Company  of  an 
immense  amount  of  labor  whiehlhaslbeenlinvolve'dlinlcal 
eulating,  entering  on  way  bills  and  collection  of  tax, 
not  to  mention  the  expen.se  of  checking  and  account- 
ing entailed. 

"The  Treasury  Department  has  requested  express 
carriers  to  advise  all  claimants  who  have  elainm  pend- 
ing for  overcharges  or  who  file  sueh  claims  after  Dee- 
ember  31st,  1921,  that  claim  for  refund  of  tax  should 
be  filed  on  Treasury  Department  Form  Xo.  46.  with  the 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  within  four  years 
from  the  time  tax  was  paid,  claim  being  barred  by  sta- 
tute of  limitations  if  received  after  such  time." 

Mr.  Ta.ylor  points  out  that  as  the  Revenue  Actbe- 
comes  effective  January  1st.  1922,  the  tax  on  all  ship- 
ments forwarded  "prepaid"  on  or  before  December 
31stj  will  be  collected.  On  shipments  forwarded  "col- 
lect" and  arriving  on  or  after  January  1st.  the  tax  will 
not  be  assessed. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  FOR  1921  SATISFACTORY. 

Our  foreign  trade  for  1921  must  be  looked  on  as 
highly  satisfactory,  for.  if  exports  have  declined,  im 
ports  have  gone  down  in  even  greater  degree,  says  the 
monthly  letter  of  the  Royal  Bank  of  Canada."  We  are 
not  bu.ving  silk,  cotton  or  wool  and  their  products  on 
the  lavish  scale  of  1920;  and  what  we  do  buv,  costs  us" 
far  less.  Imports  of  eoal  and  petroleum, '  too  have 
gone  down  .slightly  in  value.  The  result  is  that  our 
trade  for  eleven  months  of  1921  shows  an  unfavorable 
balance  of  only  23  million  dollars,  compared  with  one 
of  128  million  dollars  in  the  preceding  year. 
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B".  •    1      ""p         1       MziTATo  manul'aeturing  coiicerus.     But  we  must  feel  proud  of 

ritlSn     1  raae   l>eWS  ^l^^  sjiiipments  of  Canadian  groundwood  that  reached 

(From  Our  IjhikIou  Correspondent).  England  in  1921.     Apart  from  the  good  qualities  of 

London,  15th  Dee.  l'J21.  the  pulp,  the  supplies  have  been  a  special  feature  and 

The  chairman  of  the  British  Wood  Pulp  Association  it  is  to  be  hoped  efforts  in  the  coming  year  will  not  be 

(Mr.  S.  Nicol)  has  been  elected  Managing  Director  of  relaxed,   but    strengthened,   in   retaining   the    position 

Messrs.  Bemer,  Nichol  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  fonnerly  known  as  now  occupied   in  British  markets.     From  what   I  can 

Berner  &  Nielsen,  a  name  prominently  associated  and  hear  groundwood  producers  are  turning  out  a  suitable 

highly    respected    in   wood    pulp    circles.      The    firm  pulp  for  the  I'nited  Kingdom  and  it  only  requires  the 

pushes  Scandinavian  pulp  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  chemical  pulp  men  to  do  their  "bit"  also  in  helping  to 

Mr.  Nicol  was  originally  a  Junior  clerk  in  the  office.  captui-e  a  share  of  the  market.     How  pleasant  it  is  to 

Developments  in  Newfoundland.  hear  British  paper  mill  men  say:  "" Canadian  mechani- 

Mr.  H.  D.  Keid,  President  of  the  Keid  Newfoundland  cal  is  very  good."     They  say  it  is  ahead  of  Seandinav- 

Co.,  has  returned  to    St.  John's.     He    was    on  a  two  ian  and  tbat  is  what  w_e  want  to  hear.  There  is  a  chance 

month's  visit  to  England  securing  the  interests  of  ca-  now  for  the  sulphite  men  in  1922  to  earn  the  reputation 

]iitalists  in  the  Newfoundland  Hydro-Electrical  water  of  the  groundwood  men  in  1921. 

power  scheme  for  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  pulp.  At  the  present  time  the  market  for  all  pulps  is  just 

It  is  intended  to  provide  power  up  to  23r),000  h.p.  and  as  dull  as  it  opened  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and, 

tlie  Humber  Kiver  fall  will  be  partly   utilized.       Mr.  although  I  am  vinable  to  give  the  year's  imports  until 

Reid,  who  was  taking  out  with  him  Mr.  J.  M.  Alexand-  the  end  of  January,  it  may  safely  be  assumed  tiiat  they 

er,  Mr.  H.  S.  Waite,  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Whitehouse,  of  the  are  much  below  those  of  1920. 

hydro-electrical   department    of    Messrs.    Armstrong,         The  comparison  of  prices  in  1921,  however,  are  inter- 

Whitworth  &  Co.,  a  well-known  firm  of  engineers,  of  esting  as  the  following  figures  show: — 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, — who    are    also    interested  in    the  January     December. 

scheme — said  that  he  pi-eferred  British  capital  in  the  Sulphite  (No.  1) €55  .€20 

scheme  to  that  of  the  States.     A  good  deal  depended  Easy  Bleaching 421/2  141/2 

on  the  attitude  of  the  Newfoundland  Government  to-  Sulphite    (Strong) 37%  12 

ward  it  and  if  they    assisted    financially    the    scheme  Unbleached  Soda    (No.  1)    ..    ..       371/2  11 

would  go   through.     The   Government,  however,   were  Soda   Kraft 33  11 

fully  alive  to  the  importance  of  the  scheme  for  develop-  Groundwood   (wet) 10  ai/o 

ing  the  industry  in  the  colony  and  he  fully  expected  Groundwood   (dry) 20  11 

their  support.     The  Hon  W.  R.  Warren  K.C.,  Attorney-         Prices  prevailing  today  are  nearly  double  those  of 

General  for  Newfoundland,  who  was  a  fellow  passenger  1913  in  some  cases,  owing  to  high  cost  of  production 

on  the  liner  at  Liverpool  with  Mr.  Reid,  stated  that  he  and  other  elements, 
understood  the  scheme  would  mean  the  introduction  of  The  Paper  Industry. 

€3,000,000   of  capital  into   Newfoiuulland   and   he   felt  It  would  be  invidious  to  try  and  give  a  comparison 

sure  the  Government  would  support  it.  in  the  prices  of  papers  placed  on  the  British  market. 

Heavy  Mill  Loss.  We     have     Canadian,     Scandinavian,     German,     Fin- 

The  serious  state  into  Avhich  some  of  the  British  paper  nisli,  American.  French,  Belgian,  and  home  pro- 
mills  have  fallen  is  shown  by  the  balance  sheet  of  dueed  pa])ers  all  in  competition.  Tt  is  said 
Olive's  Paper  Mill  Co.  The  accounts  are  made  up  to  that  Finnish  ])ai)ers  can  be  sold  at  €10  a 
July  23rd,  1921  and  include  trading  carried  on  by  Olive  ton  with  a  good  profit — that  is  newsprint.  In- 
Brothers  on  behalf  of  the  company  from  January  1st  ileed,  the  prices  quoted  for  papers  produced  in  foreign 
to  the  23rd  July  1920.  After  charging  bank  and  de-  countries  are  in  some  ca.ses  absolutely  beyond  the  eom- 
benture  interest,  directors'  and  trustees'  fees,  income  prehension  of  a  decent  papermaker.  We  do  know  that 
tax,  and  allowing  €31,091  for  depreciation  of  mill  build-  German  mills,  owing  to  the  subsidy  received  from  the 
ings  and  plant,  there  is  a  loss  of  €70,792.  Stocks  of  German  Governmeiit,  are  enabled  to  put  clu'ap  papers 
paper  and  raw  materials  have  been  brought  in  at  cost  on  the  market  and  added  to  their  favor — and  Fin- 
or  market  price,  which  ever  was  lower,  and  the  direc-  land's,  also — are  the  depreciations  in  the  rates  of  ex- 
tors  feel  that,  given  revival  of  trade  the  company  change.  The  market  for  paper  is  consequently  "topsy- 
should  be  able  to  go  forward  and  make  profits.  A  re-  turvy"— and  it  has  been  so  since  the  beginning  of  1921. 
nuirkable  feature  of  the  company's  report  is  a  claim  In  British  mill  circles  the  conditions  are  really  critical, 
nuule  by  the  Government  in  respect  of  excess  profits  unemployment  is  rife,  and  all  sorts  of  wild-cat  schemes 
duty  on  the  trade  done  between  the  1st  January  and  are  mentioned  to  stabilize  the  European  money  mar- 
23rd  July  1920.  The  company  are  very  rightly  resist-  kets  in  order  that  the  trade  and  industry  of  Great 
ing  the  claim  which,  to  say  the  least,  "is  prepo'sterous.  Britain  may  be  "got  going."  We  are  ni  an  age 
The  directors  have  also  a  claim  for  repayment  of  ex-  of  economy:  we  are  in  an  age  of  science; 
ce.ss  profits  duty.  Sanction  for  additional  €100,000  and  we  are  in  an  age  where  our  old  ene- 
borrowinu-  powers  is  asked  for.  mies  are  getting  '•their  own"  back  by  chok- 
■Wood  Pulp  Review.                    "  ing  us  with   their  (iovernment   subsidized   paper.     In 

By  the  time  these  notes  will  appear  in  print  we  will  Finland  and  Germany  mills  are  busy  in  many  ways;  in 

be  entering  upon  a  new  vear.     U|)  to  the  present  the  Uie  United  Kingdom  they  are  idle  in  more  ways  than 

outlook  is  not  very  hopeful  for  eitlier  paper  or  pulp  one.     Some  of  the  mills  in  England  have  very  depress- 

men;  but  there  is  one  thing  we  are  certain  of  and  that  ing  reports  on  their  1921  work.     Since  1919  they  have 

is  the  vear  1922  cannot  be  worse,  as  regards  buying  or  been  in  a  vice,  with  the  Government  taxing  them  on 

selling,  than  1921.     For  pulp  men  the  past  12  months  one  side  and  the  foreigner  underselling  tliem  on  the 

have  proved  most  trying  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  other.     Added  to  these  two  elements  are  strikes  and 

markets — and  the  precarious  rates  of  exchanges — play-  labor  grievances, 
ed   havoc   with    balance   slieets    of   many    trading    ami  There  is  one  feature  of  the  British  pa|)er  industry 
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thai  must  not  be  overlooked  ami  I  hat  is  the  Technical 
Heetioii.  It  has  nuule  f^reat  stcides,  is  doins'  a  valuable 
work  and  the  benefits  derived  from  this  work  will  be 
reaped  in  future  years. 

The  Outlook. 
A  big'  newspaper  publisher  who  caters  to  financial 
circles  said  to  me  the  other  daj^  "Peace  in  Ireland  will 
make  a  big  difference  in  the  money  markets  and  I  pre- 
dict a  change  for  the  better."  The  peace,  however, 
may  settle  up  the  Stock  E.xehange,  as  a  lot  of  Irishmen 
are  connected  with  it,  but  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  while!  cheap  paper  money  is  in  (-irculation  at  home 
and  on  the  markets  of  Europe  and  elsewhere  the  out- 
look for  trade  and  industry  is  not  very  bright.  If  Ger- 
many can  buy  pulp  in  Finland  cheaper  than  any  Can- 
adian mill  could  ever  dream  of  producing  it,  and  pro- 
duce paper  from  it  and  sell  the  paper  in  England  be- 
low what  any  English  rnill  could  ever  dream  of  produc- 
ing it,  where  can  any  country  with  a  decent  mone.v 
standard  step  in  and  compete  against  such  a  country, 
as  say  Germany?  That  is  the  position  and  until  it  is 
altered  the  outlook  in  1922  will  be  ;i  black  one  in  an 
open  market. 


"ONE  INCH  SQUARE." 

{('ourfesij  The   Wrciin  Paper  Co.) 

You  sejul  us  a  sam])le  which  must  l)e  matched, 
And  returned  intact.  nf)t  even  scratched. 

We  must  promise  exactly  to  get  your  shade. 
And  to  use  no  pigments  which  may  fade, 

We  would  test  the  color  with  every  care, 
But — the  sample  is  only  one  inch  scpiare. 

The  fibre  you  say  is  rag  and  wood. 

Before  giving  our  jirice,  we  would  luakr  this  gdod. 
The  bulking,  too,  must  be  matched,  we  see. 

We  must  keep  exactly  to  .003.  - 
But  the  loading,  we  fear,  we  cannot  lest. 

And  we  have  to  guess  at  all  the  rest. 
We  cannot  tiy  if  the  ink  will  bear. 

For — the  sample  is  only  oiu>  incli  sepia  re. 

We  notice  the  pa])er  has  to  pull. 

On  the  "Leunig"  a  mean  of  20  full. 
And  the  "Mullen"  and  "Southworth"  too,  must  show, 

To  full  tdvantage  their  quid  pro  quo. 
But  we  scarcel.v  can  judge  e'en  the  finger  ti'ar. 

From  a  sample  only  orie  inch  s(iuare. 

Whether  i)atteni  is  plated,  or  sim|)l\-  rolled. 

If  it  shrinks  or  stretches,  in  heat  or  cold. 
If  it  folds  one  hundred  or  only  ten, 

And  will  stand  the  rubber,  a's  well  as  the  pen. 
These  matters,  we  fear,  can  only  be  guessed. 

For  we  cannot  ajiply  a  single  test. 
And  think,  jierhaps,  it  was  scarcel.\-  fail-, 

To  send  us  this  sample  one  inch  s(|uare. 


W.  V,.  Greeley,  chief  of  the  United  States  Forest  Ser- 
vice, in  his  annual  report  made  public  last  week,  ex- 
|)resses  the  ojiinion  that  wise  handling  of  the  Alaskan 
forests  will  result  in  the  development  there  of  a  paper 
industry  "as  permanent  as  the  paper  industries  of 
Scandinavia  and  capable  of  supplying  a  third  of  the 
present  paper  consumption  of  the  United  States."  Thi.s, 
he  adds,  "is  an  oiiportunity  which  should  not  be  thrown 
away  l)y  inviting  unrcstraiiu-d  and  destructive  exploit- 
ation." 


PER     MAGAZINE  1807 

PAPER  EXPORTS  INCREASED,  BUT  VALUE 
DROPPED. 

('anadian  pulp  and  paper  exports  for  November  were 
valued  at  $9,441,850,  a  decline  of  $4,912,585  as  com- 
pared with  November  1920,  and  of  $487,625  as  compar- 
ed with  the  preceding  month  of  October. 

Exports  of  newsprint  for  the  month  amounted  to 
1,341,698  ewts.,  valued  at  $,339,358,  compared  with 
1,267,620  ewts.  valued  at  $6,926,465  in  November,  1920, 
a  gain  of  78,478  ewts.,  in  volume  and  a  loss  of  $1,587,- 
107  in  value.  They  exceeded  October  shipments  by 
26.941  ewts.  in  volume  but  declined  $171,246  in  value. 

Exports  of  woodpulp  of  all  descriptions  during  Nov- 
ember amounted  to  1,557,136  ewts.,  an  increa.se  in  vol- 
ume of  547,646  ewts.  over  November,  1920,  and  were 
valued  at  $3,707,892,  a  decrease  of  $2,649,078  from  last 
year.  Compared  with  the  preceding  month  of  October, 
woodpulp  exports  gained  373,704  ewts.  in  volume  and 
$620,386  in  value. 

Exports  of  pulpwood  for  the  month  amounted  to 
49.476  cords,  valued  at  $614,974.  compared  with  137.090 
cords,  valued  at  $1,948,241  in  November  last  vear,  and 
with  47,023  cords,  valued  at  $587,674,  in  October. 

Comparative  details  for  November  follow: 

1920 
Paper—  ewts.  Value 

15o()k    Paper 5,292       $      64.463 

N'ewsprint 1.267.620         6.926,465 

<^<''i'''-   paper 906,557 

Tola] $7,897,465 

1921 
I'aper—  ewts.  Value 

News]n-int 1.341.098         5,339.358 

Book  paper 66       $  719 

<^'^'"''-   I'aper 393,881 

Total $5,733,958 

1920 

Woodpulp—                                              ewt.s.  Value 

>^iilpliate 1S3.102  $1.12:1.967 

^I'lpli't'^  Bl 100,806  649,255 

Sulphite  Uubl 336.504  2.220.424 

(inniudwood 263,976  1,016,184 

Total 1.009,490       $6,456,970 

1921 
\\oodpulp—  e,,,fs_  Yai,,^ 

^iilplialc 289.642  $    854.298 

^'ilplit*'  Bl 100.806  649^255 

Sulphite  Unbl 394.492  1.138.639 

Groundvvood 712.196  1.065J00 

Total 1.557,136      $3,707,892 

(  ountries  of  destination  were: 

Pai)er  — United  Kingdom,  $126,937;  United  States 
$•1,117,093;  other  countries,  .$489,928. 

Woodpulp  — United  Kin<rdom.  .$352,235-  Unite.] 
States,  .$3,119,597:  Other  countries.  .$236,060. 

Comparative  figures  for  the  first  eight  months  of 
the  current  fiscal  year  .show: 

Tn'V,'  ,     ^'^P^'"  P"ll^  Total 

1921         $14,980,185        $22..599,557         .$67.579  742 
1920  59,051,483  59.252,433         11S..303.'916 

1919.  631.941  cords,  calued  at  $6,321  ..540. 

Ex])ort-;   of   pulpwood   to  the   United    States   for  the 
eigilit  moiitiis  jH'riod  compare  as  follows: 
1921.  51S.96<   cords,  valued  at  $6,749,433: 

1920.  915.336  cords,  valued  at  $11,504,496; 
1919,  631,  941  cords  valued  at  $6,321,540. 
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Technical  Section 


REVIEW  OF  RECENT  LITERATURE. 
A-1.  Researches  on  Lignin.       Svensk  Pappers-Tid., 

No  12,  (June  30,  1921).  When  sodium  chloride  is 
added  t'o  sulphite  waste  liquor  a  precipitate  is  obtained, 
althouo-h  the  reaction  has  been  known  for  some  time, 
it  has  not  received  adequate  study.  The  precipitate 
first  occurs  when  about  21  g.  of  salt  are  added  to  100 
g  of  unconcentrated  liquor.  To  determine  the  amount 
of  solids  precipitated  from  the  liciuor,  liquor  of  known 
solids  content  is  treated  with  salt,  the  mixture  warmed 
to  70°C,  and  the  precipitate  filtered  on  a  Gnoch  cru- 
cible, washed  with  salt  solution,  and  dried  to  constant 
weight  at  100°C.  The  amount  of  salt  in  the  precipitate 
is  determined  bv  dissolving  in  water  and  titrating  with 
deeinormal  silver  nitrate.  It  s  found  that  26.5  per-cent 
of  the  drv  solids  of  the  lye  can  be  precipitated  by  means 
of  salt.  According  to  Klasoii  the  solids  contain  about 
44  percent  of  lignin.  Since  lignin,  which  is  precipit- 
ated by  salt,  is  virtually  insoluble  in  dilute  salt  solution, 
it  must  consi.st,  as  Oman,  in  particular,  has  pointed 
out,  of  at  least  two  substances  containing  sulphur. 
Thus,  the  lignin  precipated  by  the  addition  of  salt  is 
found  to  be  alpha-lignin,  and  the  portion  in  the  filtrate 
beta-lignin.  Samples  of  liquor  from  a  sulphite  mill  prov- 
ed by  this  method  of  treatment  to  have  free  lignosul- 
phonic  acid  and  alpha-lignin  sodium  sulphonate.  The 
former  was  obtained  by  dissolving  5  g.  of  the  precipi- 
tate in  100  cc.  of  distilled  water,  and  then  precipating 
with  50  ee.  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
precipitate  thus  obtained  is  readily  soluble  in  ab.solute 
alcohol.— P.B. 

A-3.  Fiber  from  nettles.  J.  ELSTER,  Ger.  jiatents 
No.  305,049  and  308,525,  Class  29b,  Group  2.  Papier- 
Fabr.,  xix,  821,  880,  (1921).  The  nettles  are  soaked 
in  caustic  soda  to  loosen  the  bark.  The  nettles  are 
Tirushed  to  facilitate  the  absorption  of  the  li(iuor  by 
the  stems.— II.E.W. 

A-4.  Preparation  of  Cellulose  from  Wood.  Muller, 
(Jer.  i)atent  No.  339,303,  Class  55b,  Group  1.  Papier- 
Fabr.,  xix  786,  (July  29,  1921).  A  mixture  of  3  per 
cent  nitric  acid  and  10  percent  sulphuric  acid  solutions 
for  14  dys.  at  20°C  or  a  0.5-1.0  percent  solution  of  nitric 
acid  at  60° C  for  2  days  in  contact  with  pine  wood  re- 
duces it  to  a  lignin-free  easy  bleaching  fiber  (52  per- 
cent). The  fiber  is  given  a  treatment  with  dilute  soda 
solution  subse(iuent  to  the  acid  trealment.^H.E.W. 

A-14 ;  K-18.  Tester  for  Bending  and  Breaking  Quali- 
ties of  Cardboard.  KIKClIXElx,  tier,  patent  No.  338,- 
298.  Papier-Fabr.,  xix  884,  (Aug.  19,  1921).  The 
cardboard  to  be  tested  is  clamped  in  a  hinge  and  the 
angle  through  which  it  may  be  bent  without  breaking 
is  measured  and  the  tension  refjuired  for  breaking  is 
registered  bv  means  of  a  spring. — II.E.W. 

A-14.  Strength  of  Paper.  A.  KLEIN.  Papier  Ztg., 
xlvi,  2786,  (Aug.  6,  1921).  The  author  compares  the 
strength  of  cotton,  linen  and  pine  fibers  with  that  of 
cast  iron,  malleable  iron  and  welding  iron.  He  shows 
that  the  strength  of  fiber  compares  favorably  with 
that  of  iron.     Numerical  data  are  given. — II.E.W. 

A-16.  Detection     of     Oxycellulose.     E.     BECKER 


Zellstoff  u.  Papier,  i,  5,  (1921). — The  carboxyl  group 

of  oxycellulose  is  detennined  as  f oUom's  :  2  g.  of  air 
dry  fiber  in  50-60  cc  barium  hydrate  solution  are  allow- 
ed to  stand  4  hrs.  in  a  clo.sed  vessel.  Tlie  fiber  is  then 
sucked  dry,  washed  with  distilled  water  till  the  wash- 
ings are  free  from  barium,  and  ashed.  The  barium  is 
determined  in  the  ash  as  barimn  sulphate.  The  per- 
cent of  barium  iu  exycellulose  prepared  by  various 
means  is  given.  Oxycellulose  prepared  by  the  use  of 
bleach  is  very  high.  The  method  is  longer  than  the 
titration  method  of  Schwalbe  and  Becker. — II.E.W. 

D-4.  Pulp  Grinding  Stones.  Anon.  Papier-Fabr., 
xix,  777,  (July  29,  1921).  The  author  mentions  the 
German  sources  of  stones  suitable  for  use  in  pulp  mak- 
ing, the  proi)erties  of  the  stones  and  discusses  the  rela- 
tion of  quality  of  stone  to  that  of  the  inilj)  they  yield. 
The  relation  of  the  bonding  agent  in  the  .stone  to  the 
nature  of  the  liquid  used  in  the  artificially  and  parti- 
culars concerning  these  stones  are  given.  The  mount- 
ings for  the  stones  and  the  care  to  be  exercised  in  us- 
ing them  are  mentioned. — H.E.W. 

E-4.  Modem  Sulphur  Burners  and  the  Preparaton  of 
Sulphite  Liquor  for  Pulp  Mills.  Papir-Joumalen,  No. 
8,  (May  31,  1921).  Many  practical  difficulties  are  met 
in  the  preparation  of  a  good  sulpliate-free  liquor.  One 
of  these,  the  formation  of  sulphur  trioxide  (SO3)  in  the 
sulphur  burners),  is  avoided  by  a  new  system  whereby 
oxidation  in  the  presence  of  iron  is  reduced  to  a  prac- 
tical iiiiniHium. — P.B. 

E-5.  Consumption  of  Steam  in  Cooking  and  Dry- 
ing Sulphite  Pulp.  Papir-Journalen,  No.  12,  (Sept.  3, 
1921).  As  regards  steam  con.sumption,  the  cooking  of 
strong  pulp  is  more  economical  than  the  cooking  of 
easy  bleaching  jnilji,  namely  about  2  kg.  of  steam  per 
kg.  of  pulp  in  tlie  first  case,  and  2.2  kg.  in  the  second. 
—P.B. 

E-5.  Cooking  wood  (by  the  sulphite  process).  C.  G. 
SCIIWALBE.  Zollstoff  u.  Papier,  i.  11.  (1921).  The 
reduction  of  shredded  wood  witli  chlorine  is  effected 
only  under  5  to  6  atmospheres  pressure  when  30  per- 
cent of  the  reagent  ini  the  weight  of  the  wood  is  used. 
The  hydrochloric  acid  formed  must  be  reconverted  into 
chlorine.  The  use  of  chlorine  or  chlorine  dioxide  in 
organic  solvents  is  not  economical.  In  the  first  8  hrs. 
of  the  Mitscherlich  cook  the  ash  content  of  the  wood 
rises  from  0.48-1.8  percent.  Lignin  dissolves  in  the  last 
stages  of  the  process.  After  the  fifth  hr.  the  methoxyl 
content  is  one-fifth  less  than  at  the  outset,  and  rises 
after  the  eighth  hr.  to  its  original  value.  Hexosans 
dissolve  first  but  pentosans  are  very  resistant.  The 
economic  use  of  old  and  fresh  wood  are  mentioned. — 
II.E.W^ 

E-0;  F-0.  Problems  of  Heat  in  the  Pulp  Industries 
Svensk  Pappers-Tid.,  No.  8,  (April  30,  1921).  The 
exact  expenditure  of  steam  in  modern  mills  is  traced 
a'  h>ngth.  .\  (  .it^'u!  comparison  is  made  of  old  and 
new  processes  of  cooking  sulphite  and  sulphate  pulps, 
of  the  number  of  calories  consumed  both  in  cooking 
and  in  the  formation  of  by-products ;  similarly  in  dry- 
ing, reducing  tlie  i|uantity  of  wat^-r  iu  the  liquor  and 
ill  the  pulp,  and  011  the  basis  of  economy. — P.B. 
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F-2.  Production  of  Soda  Pulp  with  the  Simultaneous 
Recovery  of  Chemical  Compounds  from  the  Waste 
Liquor.  Svensk  Pappers-Tid.,  No.  14,  (1921).  _  The 
I'ecovery  of  valuable  i)rodiR'ts  from  the  waste  liquor 
has  hitherto  yielded  insignificant  results,  because  in 
most  cases  the  liquor  contains  sulphur  compounds.  A 
new  cooking  process,  in  which  sulphur  is  not  employed, 
has  been  worked  out  with  tlie  I'esults  tliat  while  the 
quality  of  the  pulp  has  not  deteriorated,  the  recovery 
of  useful  matter  has  been  facilitated.  The  new  pro- 
cess is  not  more  expensive  than  the  old  soda  process. 
The  quantity  of  waste  is  considerably  greater,  reach- 
ing 100  kg.  of  methyl  alcoliol  and  acetone,  and  100  kg. 
of  oil  per  ton  of  pulp.  The  new  process  is  also  free 
from  odor.  One  of  its  advantages  is  that  it  can  be  em- 
ployed for  the  production  of  chemical  substances  when, 
for  any  reason,  the  mill  is  not  turning  out  cellulose. — 
P.B. 

F-0.  Action  of  Alkalies  and  Alkaline  Earths  on  Tex- 
tUe  Fibers.  GRIMM.  Zellstoff  u.  Papier,  i,  81,87. 
(1921).  This  is  a  historical  resume  of  the  literature 
dealing  with  the  action  of  alkalies  on  fibers.  The  pro- 
cesses of  Planehe  and  Piette,  Mierzinski,  Hoyer,  Hof- 
mann,  Dahlein,  Klemiii,  Kirehiier  and  Dalen  are  men- 
tioned. Formulas  for  tlie  i-ooking  licpior  in  use  in  the 
industry  at  the  jiresent  time  are  given. — H.E.W. 

G-6.  Rotary  Knotters  of  Large  Capacity.  Pappen  u. 
Holzstoff-Ztg.,  Xo.  9,  (March  :?,  1921).  A  new  ma- 
chine is  described  whereby  knots  and  entangled  fibers 
are  removed  fi'om  tlie  pulp  in  drums,  which  i-otate 
slowly.— P.B. 

G-9.  Formation  Roll.  ALBERT  BTTCHGRABER, 
Ger.  patent  No.  338,332,  Class  55d.  Papier  Ztg.,  xlvi, 
2347,  (July  26,  1921).  An  arrangement  by  means  of 
which  sheets  of  pulp  can  be  automatically  removed 
from  the  formation  roll  is  patented.  Air  is  blown  out 
of  the  roll  at  the  right  point  with  respect  to  the  revol- 
ution, and  the  end  of  the  sheet  is  directed  by  means  of 
compressed  air  between  two  press'  rolls,  one  of  which 
is  provided  with  scraper  for  the  removal  of  the  sheet. 
The  holes  in  the  rolls  are  sufficiently  small  to  prevent 
pulp  from  entering. — II.E.W. 

K-7.  Beater.  K.  A.  THORSEN,  Ger.  patent  No.  339,^ 
232,  Clas.s  55c,  Group  4.  Papier-Fabr.,  xiv,  786,  (July 
29,  1921).  Beater  in  which  the  bed  plate  and  roll  may  be 
pressed  against  each  other  with  jiressures  which  can 
be  regulated.— H.E.W. 

K-10;  K-18.  Sizing-  of  Boards.  Pappen  u.  Hol^stoff 
Ztg.,  No.  34,  (July  28,  1921).  The  author  discu.sses 
the  practical  difficulties  of  sizing  paper  and  boards, 
and  describes  in  detail  the  nielhoil  of  engine  sizin"-  — 
P.B. 

K-10.  Rosin  Sizing.     I >'.  SI  Kl'.EK.  Zellstoff  u.  Papier, 

i,  15-11),  (1921).  The  author  investigated  the  precipi- 
tating power  of  alum  in  the  presence  of  free  rosin  sus- 
pension prepared  by  dissolving  rosin  in  alcohol,  and 
adding  the  solution  to  water.  The  precipitating  power 
of  the  various  salts  follow  the  regular  rule,  trivalent 
aluminium  and  iron  exerting  stronger  action  than  the 
monovalent  elements.  The  analysis  of  the  precipitate 
showed  the  presence  of  both  cation.s  and  anions.  The 
simultaneous  action  of  several  electrolytes  is  less  than 
the  sum  of  the  action  of  each  acting  alone.  Rosin  .su.s- 
pensions  are  stable  in  the  presence  of  hard  water.— 
II.E.W.  (For  complete  translation  see  Pulp  and 
Paper,  xix,  1051-1052,  Oct.  13,  1921.) 

K-12;  N-4.  Saving  Steam  in  Drvin^-  Machines.  K. 
L.     Thunliolm.     Svensk,      Pappers-Tid.,     24,     132-134. 


(April  15,  1921).  Of  the  steam  consumed  in  the  pulp 
and  paper  industries  considerably  more  than  half  is 
employed  for  diying  purpo.ses.  The  economy  of  steam 
i.s  therefore  of  great  importance.  Hitherto,  efforts 
liave  been  concentrated  on  reducing  as  far  as  possible 
the  quantity  of  water  in  the  pulp  before  drying,  and 
proportionately  the  quantity  of  steam  required.  Fac- 
tors in  any  correct  estimate  of  cost  are  based  first  on 
an  exact  knowledge  of  the  physics  of  evaporation  in 
the  presence  of  air,  while  degrees  of  drying  of  the 
sheet  is  not  the  only  problem.  Experiments  on  the 
steam  consumption  of  a  dozen  machines  of  different 
types  and  capacity  showed  great  variations,  reaching 
from  1500  to  6500  kg.  of  steam  per  t.  of  dry  pnlp.  As 
the  consumption  of  steam  is  much  greater  in  winter 
than  in  summer — the  steam  used  in  heating  the  air  be- 
ing 1200  kg.  in  winter  and  600  in  summer— it  was  found 
that  prewarming  the  air  effected  a  great  economy. 
Also,  the  air  coming  in  contact  with  the  sheet  .should 
be  as  drv  as  po.ssible.  A  device  is  described  for  saving 
steam :  it  consists  of  several  elements  or  accumulators, 
supplied  by  the  waste  hpat  and  moisture  which  con- 
tain practically  all  the  callories  evacuated  by  the  paper 
macliine.  At  the  Orebro  Paner  Factory  it  was  found 
that  this  device  effected  a  saving  of  25  percent  of  steam 
in  winter  and  15-20  percent  the  year  round.  Improve- 
ments promise   a   saving  of  35  per  cent. P.P. 

K-12.  Rvberp-  Machine  W're.     Panir-JoumaJen,  No. 

22  (  Dec.  n.  1920).  The  wire  is  a  device  for  increas- 
ing nroduction  by  reducinsr  friction  and  chokins-,  where- 
by the  cost  of  cleaning  with  steam  is  eliminated,  as  well 
as  markincr  of  sheet.  The  wire  also  operates  as  a  drive 
for  the  rolls.— P.B. 

K-12,  Retrulation  of  Machine  Wires.  Papir-Joum- 
alen.  No.  7.  (May  14,  1921).  The  wire  is  operated  au- 
tomatically by  means  of  a  .sliding  plate  in  connection 
with  a  spindle  and  a  bent  arm,  whereby  the  rolls  are 
rcErulated  and  held  in  a  sinsrlp  position.— P.B. 

K-12.  The  Use  of  Machine  Wires  in  Board  Mills 
Panpen  u,  Holzstoff-Ztg.,  No.  23.  (June  9.  1921).     The 
author  gives  a  detailed  description  of  the  strain  and 
wear  to  which  wires  are  subject,  ami  of  the  measures 
essential  for  their  efficient  working.— P.B. 

K-12.  Dryer  for  Paper.  CURT  BAUER.  Ger.  patent 
No.  33,9,721,  Class  55d.  Group  19,  Papier-Fabr.,  xix  880 
^Aug.  19,  1921).  The  paper  travels  over  rolls  in  a 
totally  enclosed  housing.  Warm  air  blows  through 
the  channels  which  are  arranged  in  zig-zag  manner. 
Outlets  are  provided  for  the  cool  air.— H.E.W. 

K-23.  Safety  Paper.  POENSGEN  aiul  IIE\'ER.  Ger. 
patent  No.  338,333.  Class  55f.  Papier  Ztg.,  xlvi,  2763 
(Aug.  4,  1921).  The  fundamental  idea  is  ba.sed  on'photo- 
graphic  principles  and  depends  on  the  fact  that  the 
papers  are  sensitive  to  acids  and  erasures  and  that  the 
reproduction  of  color  is  difficult.— II.E.W. 

K-16.  Manufacture  of  Wrapping  Papers.  Pappen  u 
Holzstoff-Ztg.,  No.  21  and  23.  (May  26  and  June  8, 
-921).  A  cheap  and  serviceable  product  is  best  made 
out  of  old  papers,  carefully  sorted  and  cleaned.  The 
process  eonsi.sts  in  preliminary  treatment  in  the  hol- 
lander  followed  by  prolonged  heatins. — P.B. 

K-18.  Water  Consumption  in  Board  Mills.  Pappen 
u.  Holzstoff  Ztg.,  Nos.  16  and  20.  (1921).  Fresh  water 
Is  .mployed  only  for  .spraying  the  cylinder  and  felt. 
E.-.timates  of  the  quantity  of  water  used  in  the  koller- 
gang  and  hollander  are  given,  with  lengthy  practical 
details  of  manufacture. — P.B. 
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The  pu.st  yt'iu-  j)rov('d  a  disiippiiiiitiiig  |)(n-io(l  i'or  the 
liimlx'i-  Iradc  in  the  Province  of  Quel)ec,  and  partieu- 
lurly  in  Montreal.  Prices  drop])ed  almost  throughout 
the  year,  owing  to  heavy  stocks  purchased  at  high  fig- 
ures and  to  forced  liquidation  of  these  rendered  neces- 
sary by  l)ank  and  other  obligations.  A  very  large 
amount  of  lumber  was  sold,  but  the  close  competition 
rendered  it  impossible  to  get  prices  which  would  show 
cost,  to  say  nothing  of  profit.  The  consequence  was 
that  many  mills  and  wholesalers  had  to  bear  more  or 
less  serious  losses.  The  reaction  in  hardwoods  was 
particularly  noticeable.  The  American  market  failed 
to  show  any  vitality,  while  British  exports,  were  down 
to  a  low  point.  Prices  are  now  in  a  moi'e  stabilized 
basis.  Price-cutting  has  almost  vanished,  and  there 
there  is  a  feeling  of  confidence  which  was  sadly  absent 
from  the  market  during  the  greater  part  of  1921.  Some 
of  the  larger  pulji  and  paper  companies  are  also  manu- 
facturers of  lumber,  and  these  found  it  difficult  to 
dispose  of  their  production  at  remunerative  prices.  The 
cutting  in  1921-22  is  likely  to  be  on  a  smaller  scale  than 
in  the  preceding  season. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  that  Mr.  J.  A.  Bothwell, 
(if  the  Brompton  Pulp  and  Paper  Company,  is  now  on 
the  road  to  recovery.  Mr.  Bothwell  recently  under- 
went an  operation  in  the  Sherbrooke  Hospital. 

Mr.  G.  S.  McCoubray  of  Iroquois  Palls,  Ont.,  has  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  assistant  superintendent  with  the 
Wayagamack  Pulp  and  Paper  Co.,  Three  Rivers,  Que. 

Mr.  E.  P.  Cameron  of  the  F(U'est  Products  Labor- 
tories,  Montreal,  was  a  recent  visitor  at  the  AbitihilMill 
:u  Irocpiois  Fall,  Ont. 

An  luifortunate  accident  occurred  at  "Weymouth, 
N.S.  Tuesday,  when  Merril  Cook  was  instantly  killed 
when  caught  between  cars  which  were  being  shunted 
on  the  siding  of  the  Sissiboo  Pulp  Mill. 


U.S.  PAPER  PRODUCTION  BIGGER  IN 
NOVEMBER. 

New  York,  Dec.  27. — "While  business  conditions  are 
unquestionably  far  better  than  tliey  have  been  in  re- 
cent months,  and  the  worst  of  the  depression  is  over, 
there  seems  from  a  survey  of  the  paper  industry  as 
compared  with  general  business,  to  be  no  doubt  that  a 
spirit  of  conservatism  should  be  maintained,"  says  The 
Paper  and  Pulp  Industry,  the  monthly  bulletin  of  the 
American  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  the  federated 
organization  of  the  papci'  manufacturers  of  the  l^iited 
States. 

"Conditions  in  the  paper  industry,  in  all  its  branches?, 
can  be  said  to  justify  the  statement  that  this  industry 
has  entirely  liquidated,  but  -there  is  no  reason  for  undue 
optimism  on  this  account,  for  any  recovery  of  business 
will  l)e  slow,  particularly  until  after  the  inventory  and 
lioliday  period.  Some  pulp  mills  have  sold  up  tlicir 
output  for  a  year  at  ])resent  prices. 

"Orders  and  production  in  the  fine  paper  market  ex- 
perienced steady  gains  during  the  fall  nuinths.  Oper- 
ations advanced  from  a  ."iO  per  cent,  level  in  September 
to  a  7.")  per  cent  level  in  November. 

"Early  in  December  the  volume  of  orders  declined 


somewhat  as  is  customary  just  before  the  inventory 
period.  Nevertheless,  nuinufacturers  feel  reasonably 
assured  of  a  resumption  of  demand  in  fair  volume  im- 
mediately after  tiic  first  of  the  year  as  there  is  a  gen- 
eral understocked  condition  straight  through  from  the 
consumer  to  the  paper  maiuifaeturer. 

"After  the  first  of  the  year  there  should  be  a  tend- 
cnc}^  to  increase  these  stocks,  but  the  movement  will 
probably  be  very  cautious." 


U.S.  NEWSPRINT  TARIFF. 

Washington,  December  2S. — Newsprint  occupied  the 
attention  today  of  Senate  tariff  makers.  maTuifacturers 
asking  for  protection  for  their  industry  and  newspaper 
publishers  urging  that  the  paper  be  retained  on  the 
free  list  as  proposed  in  the  Fordney  Bill.  Canada's 
newsprint  industry  came  in  for  a  large  share  of  at- 
tention. 

Opening  the  discussion  with  a  presentation  of  the 
arguments  for  the  manufacturers.  Col.  Wm.  E.  Haskell, 
vice-president  of  the  International  Paper  Company,  de- 
clared that  the  newsprint  alone  of  all  paper  was  un- 
protected by  "a  tariff  and  that  "the  rea.son  is  obvious 
that  the  press  can  control  legislation." 

The  witness  made  no  .suggestion  as  to  the  rate  of 
duty,  leaving  that,  he  said,  to  the  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee. He  added  that  the  industry  did  not  ask  for 
the  same  protection  as  given  other  paper.  Iteeause  "past 
experience  has  convinced  us  of  the  futility  of  such  a 
ref(uest." 

Colonel  Haskell  told  the  committee  that  the  prohibi- 
tion of  the  export  of  wood  pulp  from  Canadian  Crown 
lands  and  the  placing  of  paper  on  the  free  list  halted 
"the  steady  growth  of  the  American  newsprint  indus- 
try." Development  of  the  Canadian  industry  followed 
the  witness  said  "production  growing  from  161,000 
tons  in  1910  to  8cS8.000  tons  in  1920.  Imports  from 
Canada  were  given  at  80,000  tons  in  1910,  and  680,000 
in  1920.  Besides  Canadian  competition,  the  witness 
added,  large  supplies  were  coming  in  from  (lermany. 
Finland.  Norway  and  Sweden  at  prices  ranging  from 
$10  to  $20  a  ton  less  than  the  cost  of  production  in  the 
United  States.  This  has  contributed.  Col.  Haskell  add- 
ed to  "what  in  many  ways  is  the  most  critical  period 
in  the  history  of  the  industry." 

Case  for  Publishers. 

Opening  the  case  for  the  publishers,  Wm.  J.  Pape, 
publisher  of  the  Waterbury.  Conn.,  Republican,  said 
the  question  before  Congress  was  whether  the  publish- 
I'l's  of  the  coiintry  shall  have  again  imposed  upon  them 
such  a  condition  as  found  by  a  Senate  investigating 
committee  which  reported  on  June  o,'1920,'thatl"  certain 
numufacturers  have  taken  advantage  of  this  shortage 
(of  newsprint)  to  exploit  the  purchasers  of  such  paper, 
;ind  hold  them  up  fin-  excessive  unreasonable  and  whol- 
ly unfair  prices." 

Discussing  what  he  termed  the  "  numopolistic  aspects 
of  newsprint  manufacture,"  Mv.  Pape  said,  "strange 
as  it  may  seem,  publishers,  who  as  a  class  largely  do- 
minate public  opinion  affecting  business  policies 
through  direct  appeal  to  Iheir  readers,  have  been  po- 
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tentially  weak  when  I'ighUng  for  a  fair  price  for  news- 
print. ' ' 

"In  the  past  ten  years, ""  lie  added,  "tliere  have  been 
at  least  three  grave  crises  caused  liy  tlie  exploitation  of 
this  commodity.  Each  time  the  priee  has  soared  to  un- 
dreamed of  heights." 

What  he  termed  "suppliers'  propaganda"  about  a 
shortage  in  1919  and  1920  caused  publishers  to  turn  to 
Europe  for  newsprint  in  quantity,  Mr.  Pape  said.  In 
1920,  publishers,  he  continued,  aceepted  "the  suppliers' 
propaganda,  and  in  a  panic  became  the  victims  of  some 
manufacturers  and  their  brokers  who  took  all  the  traf- 
fic would  bear." 


GERMAN  NEWSPRINT  COST  IS  MODERATE. 

Advance  by  (Jerman  cellulose  manufacturers  of  81 
per  cent,  in  price  of  their  jjroduct  is  )i()t  likely  to  affect 
priee  of  newsprint  coming  from  that  country  to  Ameri- 
can markets  to  any  appreciable  extent,  says  the  Wall 
Street  Journal.  "Cellulose"  corresponds  to  our  sulphite 
pulp.  Berlin  cables  early  this  week  said  the  associa- 
tion of  cellulose  manufacturers  had  advanced  prices  to 
paper  manufacturers,  which  would  proliably  results  in 
considerably  higher  adve:tising  rales  in  (lermany  next 
year. 

Last  July,  German  nmnufactui'crs  and  publishers, 
under  a  trade  agreement,  fixed  a  price  of  3.3  marks  a 
kilo  of  newsprint  paper,  which  still  obtains,  and  which, 
on  the  basis  of  a  mark  ecjuivalent  to  one-half  a  cent, 
equals  $15  a  ton. 

Prices  today,  determined  by  the  Union  of  German 
Pidp  Makers,  are  3.1  marks  at  kilo  for  cellulose,  equal 
to  $14  a  ton,  and  2.0  marks  a  kilo  for  ground  wood, 
equal  to  $9.00  a  ton. 

U.sing  these  figures,  the  following  compilation  gives 
approximate  cost  of  a  ton  of  ])aper  in  Germany.  The 
pi'ciportions  of  ground  wood  and  sul]ihite  used  are  the 
stanrds  iif  American  manufacturers: 

Per  ton. 

Ground  wood,  80  per  cent - $7.27 

Sulphite  (cellulose)  20  per  cent 2.80 

Estimated  conversion  cost   .  .    .■ 5.00 

Total $15.07 

Thus  with  $2.80  worth  of  cellulose  or  suli)hite  going 
into  manufacture  of  one  ton  of  newsprint,  an  advance 
of  81  per  cent,  in  prices  would  increase  cost  of  man- 
ufacture of  finished  product  by  oidy  $2.27,  bringing 
total  from  $15.07  to  $17.31. 

In  estimating  cost  of  producing  ton  of  paper,  man- 
ufacturers usually  add  50  per  cent,  of  cost  of  sulphite 
and  ground  wood  for  conversicm  of  raw  product  into 
pai)er. 


If  1921  has  been  a  year  of  trouble  it  has  been  a  year 
of  achievement  too  and  long  after  we  have  forgotten  its 
trials  we  will  remember  its  loyalties.  Here's  to  the 
men  who  came  tlucuigh. 

It  is  good  to  feel  that  tlie  big  difficulties  ai'e  behind  us 
and  tliat  the  way  ahead  is  clear.  It  is  good  to  welcome 
tlie  new  year  with  confidence  and  courage  and  faith  in 
a  future  of  promise.  It  is  good  to  enter  into  this  new 
year  in  association  with  you. — Prom  the  Christma.s 
(i reeling  of  the  Hammermill  Paper  Co. 


A  NEW  YEAR  RESOLUTION. 

Th,    lloiis.    Ir.i  Ihr  Side  of  Ihe  Road. 
i'.y   SAM   WALTKK   FOSS. 

"There  are  iiermit  souls  tiiat  live  withdrawn 

In  the  peace  of  their  .self-content; 
There  are  souls,  like  stars,  that  dwell  apart. 

In  a  fellowless  firmament; 
Thei'e  are  pioneer  souls  that  lilaze  their  paths 

Where  highways  never  ran ; 
But  let  me  live  h.v  '.he  side  of  tiie  road 

And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

■"Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road, 

Where  the  race  of  men  go  by, 
The  men  who  are  good  and  the  men  who  are  bad. 

As  good  and  as  bad  as  I. 
I  would  not  sit  in  the  scorner's  seat, 

Or  hurl  the  cynic's  ban; 
Let  me  live  in  a  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 

And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

"I  see  from  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  i-oad. 

By  the  side  of  the  highway  of  life 
Tlie  men  who  press  with  the  ardor  of  hope. 

The  men  who  are  faint  with  the  trife. 
But  I  turn  not  away  from  their  smiles  nor  their  tears 

Both  jiarts  of  an  infinite  plan ; 
Let  me  live  in  my  house  bj-  the  side  of  the  road 

And  be  a  friend  to  man. 

"I  know  tliere  arc  brook-gladdened  meadows  ahead 

And  mountains  of  wearisome  heights; 
That  the  road  passes  on  through  the  long  afternoon 

And  stretches  awa\-  to  the  night. 
But  still  I  rejoice  when  the  travellers  rejoice, 

Ami  weep  with  the  strangers  that  moan. 
Nor  live  iii  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 

Tnke  a  man  who  dwells  alone. 

"Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 

Whe;e  the  race  of  men  go  by; 
They  are  good,  they  are  bad,  they  are  weak,  they  are 
strong. 

Wise,  foolish — so  am  I, 
Then  why  should  I  sit  in  scorner's  seat, 

Or  hurl  the  cynic's  ban": 
Let  me  live  in  my  house  by  the  side  of  the  road 

And  be  a  friend  to  man." 


A  SAD  PICTURE. 


It  is  easy  to  take  a  daj-  off  but  it  is  impossible  to  put 
it  back. 


The  New   York  I ndrpeiideiif   recently  published  this 
humorous  satire  on  the  growing  scarcitj'  of  pulpwood: 
The  Paper  Skortage. 

(Mss.  found  written  on  a  piece  of  bark.  A.D.  2200). 

The  la.st  newspaiier  ceased  puiilication  nearly  one 
hundred  yea:s  ago.  For  some  time  previous  to  this  it 
had  been  printed  in  so  fine  a  type  on  such  tiny  sheets 
that  it  was  necessary  to  supply  subscribers  with  mi- 
croscopes in  order  to  make  the  text  legible.  A  few  vears 
later  the  publication  of  scliool  books  was  suspendedland 
illiteracy  began  to  plunge  civilization  once  nmre  in'o 
the  darkness  of  mediaeval  times.  The  final  blow  came 
in  21(i0  when  even  the  Contji  rssiuiial  Record  went  under. 
All  the  old  libra:  ies  had  long  since  l)een  repuljied  to  "et 
it  out,  so  there  was  not  a  book  left  in  the  world,  .save  a 
few  nuiscum  specimens.  Such  traces  of  culture  as  re- 
main are  maintained  only  by  the  phonograph  and  the 
moving  picture.  I,  alone,  remember  how  to  write  and 
now  I  die !  After  me  the  deluge ! 
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A  special  course  in  forestry  under  direction  of  the 
Federal  Veterans  Bureau  will  be  instituted  at  the  New 
Hampshire  College,  Durham,  N.H.,  beginning  January 
4.  The  first  class  is  to  be  made  up  of  a  score  of  men 
to  be  assigned  by  the  New  England  district  office  of 
the  bureau  and  will  last  eighteen  months,  including 
about  five  months  under  direction  in  the  forests  of  the 
State.  The  men  will  be  trained  as  rangers,  fire  war- 
dens, timber  estimators  and  foremen  and  superintend- 
ents in  forestry  service. 

The  Oakland  Paper  Mill,  at  Manchester,  ConH.,  a 
branch  of  the  American  Writing  Paper  Company,  re- 
opened last  week  after  having  been  closed  nearly  a 
year.  The  company  put  to  work  all  its  former  em- 
ployees. It  was  said  that  enough  orders  are  now  on 
hand  to  keep  the  mill  in  operation  for  some  time  to 

come. 

In  an  effort  to  arrive  at  an  agreement  on  wage  de- 
creases proposed  by  the  manufacturers,  representatives 
of  the  International  Brotherhood  of  Paper  Workers 
and  paper  men  from  eleven  large  paper  manufacturing 
companies  last  week  presented  their  cases  to  the  strike 
arbitration  board  in  New  York  City.  This  board  con- 
sists of  three  representatives  of  the  manufacturers  and 
three  members  of  the  union,  with  Judge  Frank  Irvine 
of  Ithaca,  presiding.  The  manufacturers  contend  that 
there  has  been  no  appreciable  reduction  in  wages  since 
the  peak  was  reached  during  the  war,  and  that  without 
a  reduction  there  can  be  no  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
newsprint.  Under  the  employers'  proposal  the  Avage 
of  laborers  would  be  cut  from  40  to  30  cents  an  hour 
and  other  crafts  reduced  proportionally.  John  P. 
Burke,  president  of  the  International  Pulp,  Sulphite 
and  Paper  Mill  Workers,  stated  that  the  paper  makers 
have  already  accepted  a  cut  of  from  10  to  26  per  cent 
in  arbitration  proceedhigs  last  August.  He  said  that 
another  cut  is  not  justified  as  there  has  been  no  sub- 
sequent reduction  in  living  costs.  Mr.  Burke  claims 
that  the  strike  against  the  International  Paper  Com- 
pany, which  is  not  a  party  to  the  present  wage  agree- 
ment, is  being  waged  successfully  by  the  union  men. 
The  International  is  operating  its  plants  on  the  ' '  open 
shop"  plan,  having  declined  to  deal  with  the  union 
since  the  break  with  the  latter  last  Spring.  "We  have 
been  waging  a  successful  fight  against  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company  since  last  May,"  said  Mi-.  Burke. 
"We  have  7500  men  out  on  strike.  We  had  a  meeting 
in  Albany  recently,  and  voted  to  give  the  International 
Paper  Company  strikers  all  the  financial  and  moral 
support  necessary  to  win  the  strike."  A  final  hearing 
on  the  proposed  reduction  will  be  held  Jan.  4,  at  which 
time  a  decision  will  be  rendered  by  the  arbitration 
board. 

Preparations  are  under  way  for  celebrations  with 
elaborate  ceremonies  to  mark  the  formal  opening  in 
February  of  the  Government  railroad  in  Alaska.  Driv- 
ing of  a  golden  spike  in  the  presence  of  representatives 
of  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  many  Pacific  coast  cities 
will  open  traffic  between  Seward  and  Fairbanks.  An 
excursion  over  the  entire  system  is  planned  and  the 
principal  towns  in  Alaska  are  preparing  to  celebrate 
the  event. 


In  discussing  the  forest  problem  before  the  Schenec- 
tady Section  of  the  American  Institute  of  Electrical 
Engineers  last  Thur.sday,  Dr.  LI.  P.  Baker,  executive 
secretary  of  the  American  Pulp  and  Paper  Association, 
proposed  that  municipal  forests  be  created  as  a  means 
of  relieving  the  unemploj'ment  situation.  "Forestry 
is  used  in  Euroj)e  as  a  means  of  handling  the  unem- 
ployment problem  year  after  year,"  said  Dr.  Baker, 
"and  America  needs  the  municipal  forest  which  would 
at  the  same  time  produce  a  valuable  crop,  avoid  the 
economic  waste  of  idle  land,  while  providing  employ- 
ment for  large  numbers  of  men."  Dr.  Baker  pointed 
out  that  there  are  in  the  United  States  to-day  81,000,- 
000  acres  of  "loafing"  land,  an  acreage  so  cut  over 
that  artificial  restocking  is  necessary,  and  yet  this  land, 
if  properly  put  to  work,  would  provide  enormous  quan- 
tities of  timber  for  the  wood  using  industries.  Dr. 
Baker  said  that  there  is  pending  in  Congress  at  the 
present  time  legislation  initiated  by  the  American 
Paper  and  Pulp  Association  in  cooperaton  with  the 
American  NeW6ipaper!Publisher's!Association,lthelAmer- 
iean  Forestry  Association  and  other  national  organiza- 
tions which  would  insure  the  country's  future  timber 
supply.  These  measures,  he  said  are  along  the  lines  of 
his  suggestion.  Dr.  Baker  told  of  the  beginnings  of 
municipal  f  orestatiou  in  New  York  State,  at  Newburgh, 
Malone  and  other  cities  which  are  annually  planting 
municipal  forest  tracts. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  has  been  selected  by  interests 
back  of  the  Southern  Cotton  and  Paper  Company  as 
the  site  for  the  projected  plant  of  this  recently  organ- 
ized concern.  For  a  time  it  appeared  as  though  Nash- 
ville would  be  decided  upon  as  a  location  for  the  mill, 
but  largely  through  the  cforts  of  C.  W.  Howard,  direc- 
tor of  the  Chattanooga  commerce  chamber's  industrial 
bureau,  Chattanooga  won  out.  Mr.  Howard  helped 
materially  to  bring  about  the  subscription  of  the  last 
third  of  the  company's  stock  issue,  thus  assuring  the 
capital  needed  to  start  construction  work.  Nashville 
bidders  had  offered  a  big  bonus  to  get  the  industry, 
which  is  expected  to  develop  into  an  important  factor 
in  the  South.  The  company  is  capitalized  at  $200,000 
and  it  will  make  paper  from  cotton  linters,  using  the 
Reynolds  process.  The  Chattanooga  plant  will  have  a 
capacity  of  ten  tons  daily  of  book  paper,  or  fifteen  tons 
of  Avriting  paper. 

A  new  record  for.  handling  wood  at  its  docks  in  Og- 
densburg,  N.Y.,  was  made  during  the  past  season  bj' 
the  Ogdensburg  Wood  Company,  51,085  cords  of 
wood  were  unloaded  in  all,  exceeding  by  1,013  cords 
the  record  of  1920.  Data  prepared  by  the  officials  of 
the  company  shows  that  the  open  shop  system  under 
\\hich  the  terminal  was  operated  last  season  proved  of 
advantage  to  the  company.  The  average  number  of 
men  employed  per  boat  was  35.8  as  compared  with  35.5 
in,  1920,  yet  the  average  number  of  cords  unloaded  per 
Avorking  hour  was  18.9  cords  per  hour  more  than  in 
1920  when  the  union  handlers  were  employed.  The 
figures  also  reveal  the  fact  that  the  boats  lay  at  the 
docks  only  2,10.')  hours  as  against  3.416  hours  in  1920, 
and  actual  working  houi's  amounted  to  a  total  of  but 
761.65  as  compared  with  1,039.75  in  1920, 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  CONDITIONS. 

Montreal,  December  27.— The  holidays  have  inter- 
fered with  busiues.s  to  some  extent.  Men's  minds  are 
naturally  diverted,  to  a  certain  degree  into  other  than 
trade  channels,  and  we  can  expect  no  pronounced  ac- 
tivity until  1922  is  with  us.  There  is,  however,  an  op- 
timistic feeling  abroad — men  are  looking  forward  with 
confidence  to  brighter  conditions,  inspired  with  a  be- 
lief in  a  revival  of  trade  in  Canada,  partly  due  to  the 
settlement  of  those  outstandiig  political  problems  which 
proved  so  disturbing  in  1921.  It  is  of  course  danger- 
ous to  get  into  the  region  of  prophecs — so  many  ap- 
parently well  reasoned  opinions  as  to  market  conditions 
have  gone  astray  that  it  is  better  to  refer  to  general 
tendencies  than  to  venture  on  definite  statements. 

The  indications  are  that  with  a  return  to  better  world 
wide  conditions  pulp  and  paper  will  again  come  into 
their  own.  No  one  wants  to  see  a  repetition  of  that  run- 
away market  which  induced  so  much  previous  specula- 
tion, and  which  would  again  take  comnuMlities  out  of 
sight.  A  steady  stabilized  condition  is  what  is  desired, 
as  being  the  best,  in  the  long  run,  for  all  classes  of  the 
industry. 

Considering  the  univei'sal  depression,  the  tiiainicr  in 
which  Canada  came  through  1!)21  was  a  tribute  to  her 
sound  financial  position  and  careful  business  manage- 
ment. The  enormous  liquidation  of  various  commodi- 
ties, the  fall  in  prices,  and  the  decline  in  purchasing 
power  involved  problems  which  have  been,  and  are  be- 
ing, surmounted,  and  give  confidence  for  a  still  further 
strengthening  of  Canada's  domestic  and  foreign  jiosi- 
tion  in  the  world  of  commerce. 

PULP. — Business  in  almnst  every  grade  is  on  the 
quiet  side,  but  there  are  hopes  that  consumption  will 
appreciably  increase,  and  that  prices  will  sti-engtlien, 
especially  in  those  lines  where  the  margin  is  down  to 
very  small  proportions. 

PINE  PAPERS.— To  quote  the  words  of  one  of  tiie 
officials  of  a  comjiany  making  this  class  of  papers, 
"Trade  is  improving  steadily;  I  believe  that  the  stocks 
of  jobbers  are  low,  and  that  there  is  ground  for  the 
belief  that  business  will  continue  good." 

BOOK  PAPERS.— In  this  section  orders  are  coming 
in  well.  There  is  no  rush,  but  the  demand  is  suffici- 
ently strong  to  keep  the  mills  busy.  The  only  draw- 
back is  that  orders  are  required  to  be  immediately 
filled,  for  the  most  part. 

BOARDS. — This  market  continues  to  be  spotty;  the 
turn  of  the  New  Year  will  pi'obaby  see  a  stronger  de- 
mand. 

ROOFING  PAPERS.— At  a  prolonged  meeting  of 
manufacturers  of  patent  roofing  the  entire  trade  posi- 
tion, including  that  of  raw  materials  was  discussed. 
The  price  of  felts  remains  unchanged. 

RAGS  AND  WASTE  PAPERS.— The  supply  of  rags 
is  not  above  requirements,  although  there  is  a  tendency 
for  more  rags  to  come  in,  owing  to  the  needs  of  people, 
who  failing  regular  employment,  are  willing  to  earn 
money  by  collecting  rags.  The  demand  for  waste  paper 
in  Montreal  is  still  in  excess  of  the  supply. 


NEW  YORK  MARKETS. 

New  York,  December  24 — (.Special  Correspondence) 
— it  IS  customary  tor  aciivity  in  ine  paper  industry  tO- 
slow  do\\n  aurmg  the  tinai  couple  of  weeks  of  the  year, 
and  the  present  suuaiion  is  quite  cliaractenstic  of  this 
season,  uemanu  lor  paper  during  the  past  few  days 
has  been  narrow,  buying  Has  been  almost  solely  to  cover 
immediate  ueedii,  and  tlie  trade  has  been  marked  by  a 
pronounced  degree  of  quietness.  Keporis  from  manu- 
lacturmg  centres  generally  tell  ol  mills  closing  down 
over  the  holiday  period  and  to  take  inventory,  and 
paper  manuiacturers  seem  more  concerned  at  the  mo- 
ment with  stock-taking  and  other  matters  attendant 
to  the  end  oi  tlie  year  than  in  absorbing  additional 
supplies  01  raw  material,  with  the  obvious  result  that 
the  raw  material  markets  also  are  experiencing  dull- 
ness. 

The  paper  market  as  a  whole  continues  fairly  kealthy. 
The  easing  oit  oi  demand  recently  has  failed  to  worry 
manuiacturers  or  dealers,  who  readily  appreciate  that 
this  condition  invariably  develops  at  this  period  of  the 
year.  There  is  a  ieeling  of  decided  confidence  regard- 
ing the  outlook.  A  early  everyone  in  the  trade  looks 
for  good  business  soon  after  the  turn  of  the  year,  and 
there  are  numerous  signs  that  expectations  on  this 
score  are  going  to  be  realized.  Some  kinds  of  paper 
have  had  a  very  satisfactory  pre-holiday  demand. 
Xewspriut  has  been  in  active  demand  and  the  market 
for  this  grade  of  paper  has  strengthened  its  position 
immensely.  Kraft  wrapping  paper  has  sold  in  largelvol- 
ume,  and  tissue  papers  have  been  in  excellent  call.  In- 
dications are  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time 
w  hen  demand  for  other  kinds  of  paper  will  begin  to  ex- 
pand very  appreciably.  Book  paper,  for  example, 
should  find  a  much  broader  market  during  the  next 
few  weeks.  The  publishing  business  is  reviving,  due 
to  a  steady  growth  in  advertising,  and  the  probabilities 
are  in  favor  of  magazine  and  other  periodical  publish- 
ers coming  into  the  market  for  increased  supplies  of 
book  i)aper  shortly.  The  usual  early-in-the-year  im- 
provement in  demand  for  box  boards  doubtless  will 
tlevelop  during  the  next  month  or  so.  Paper  box  man- 
ufacturers seldom  if  ever  stock  up  with  board  to  any 
extent,  and  they  are  likely  carrying  less  board  today 
tlian  ordinarily,  so  that  a  much  better  movement  of 
boards  is  in  prospect  soon  after  the  holiday  season. 
Fine  papers  also  are  due  for  considerable  improvement. 
General  business  is  on  the  mend,  and  as  manufacturers 
and  mercliants  become  busier,  they  will  use  larger 
amounts  of  writing  papers.  The  fact  should  not  be 
lost  sight  of  that  the  leading  field  for  the  consumption 
of  fine  papers  is  business  concerns,  and  it  is  but  logical 
to  expect  that  business  men  the  country  over  will  not 
spare  paper  during  the  coming  months  "in  an  effort  to 
obtain  business  for  themselves. 

Statements  by  postal  department  authorities  in 
Washington,  as  well  as  locally,  that  the  Christmas  mail 
has  exceeded  all  records  this  year  is  an  encouraging 
sign.  This  means  that  there  has  been  a  heavy  con- 
sumption of  fine  papers  recently,  and  that  .stocks  will 
have  to  be  replenished  after  the  first  of  the  new  year. 
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Consuniptioii  ol'  ne\vsi)riiit  lias  been  comparatively 
heavy,  and  f?ives  promise  of  e<iiit,iimin<?  so  cliiriiitr  the 
remainder  oi'  tlu^  winter.  There  are  other  indieations 
that  consnniplion  of  various  kinds  of  paper  is  on  the 
rise,  which,  aft(;r  all,  is  the  basis  of  good  busiiu-ss  for 
the  paper  producer  and  dealer,  and  whicli  should  make 
everyone  in  the  paper  trade  an  optimist  on  the  eve  of 
a  new  year. 

There  have  been  no  changes  of  importance  in  mar- 
ket conditions  this  week.  Prices  on  the  various  kinds 
of  paper  hold  at  about  previous  levels  and  jobbers  re- 
port having  less  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  i^rices  quot- 
ed. Consumers  are  showing  that  they  are  willing  to 
meet  the  figures  asked  if  in  need  of  paper,  which  proves 
that  it  is  not  price  that  holds  up  trading  at  present. 

GROUND  WOOD— Whilelcurrentldemandlforlground 
wood  is  spotty  and  in  the  aggregate  of  light  volume, 
volume,  there  is  a  firm  tone  to  prices-.  Sales  of  prime 
spruce  ground  wood  for  spot  .shipment  have  been  re- 
poi'ted  in  some  eases  at  as  high  as  •+4()  a  ton  delivered 
consuming  mill,  which  it  must  be  admitted  is  an  attrac- 
tive ])rice  for  ground  wood.  Another  sale  of  note  loc- 
ally was  a  lot  of  foreign  ground  wood,  held  On  the  spot 
here,  for  which  the  importer  obtained  $36.50  a  ton  ex 
dock.  This  price  is  slightly  above  average  quotations 
on  foreignmechanica  1  pulp,  between  $33  and  $35  being 
about  the  prevailing  market  ex  dock  at  Atlantic  ports, 
but  the  instance  cited  shows  how  high  con.sumers  will 
go  when  in  need  of  pulp.  Domestic  pi'inders  are  quot- 
ing at  anaverage  of  $32  per  ton  f.o.b.  grinding  plants, 
with  prices  figuring  out  from  $40  upward  delivered 
consuming  points.  A  bullish  feature  about  ground 
wood  is  that  unsold  stocks  are  limited,  proliabiy  a  good 
deal  more  so  than  ordinarily  at  this  time  of  tlie  year. 
This  causes  grinders  to  be  more  or  less  independent 
regarding  prices  and  keeps  them  from  pressing  supplies 
onto  the  market. 

CHEMICAL  PULP.— The  chemical  wood  pulp  mar- 
ket lacks  feature  at  the  moment  other  than  prices  rule 
quite  firm.  Papermakers  are  coming  into  view  as  buy- 
ers when  immediately  in  want  of  pulp,  but  otherwise 
they  are  doing  little  buying,  and  the  market  rules  quiet. 
Domestic  producers  appear  to  be  fairly  well  sold  up, 
however,  and  importers  seem  to  have  liciuidated  the 
bulk  of  their  holdings  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  with 
the  result  quotations  are  fii-m  and  no  o!ie  is  pressing 
consumers  to  buy. 

Importers  assert  tiiat  there  is  small  likelihood  of 
prices  on  Swedi.sh  pulps  going  back  to  the  low  levels 
obtaining  a  short  while  ago.  The  higher  rate  of  ex- 
change in  itself  will  i)revent  this,  it  is  claimed,  while 
manufacturers  in  Sweden  are  rejiorted  stronger  in  their 
views  and  to  be  insisting  on  higher  prices.  There  have 
been  sales  of  Scandinavian  kraft  pulp  this  week  at 
2.75  cents  a  pound  ex  dock  New  York  and  Baltimore, 
an  dit  is  stated  that  this  is  about  the  bottom  figure  at 
which  foreign  kraft  is  now  available.  Donu'stie  kraft 
is  quotably  steady  at  between  2.75  and  3  cents  per 
pound  at  producing  mills,  with  those  producers  mak- 
ing an  extra  strong  No.  1  kraft  freely  receiving  3  cents 
for  their  pulp.  Bleached  sulphite  is  iii  steady  ilemand 
and  firm  in  price. 

RAGS. — Paper  manufaetnrers  are  showing  very 
little  buying  interest  in  rags  at  present.  This  is  not 
surprising  when  if  is  understood  that  most  ndlls  are 
0(!cupied  in  taking  inventory  and  thei'efcn-e  are  more 
desirous  of   reducing  stock.s  of   raw    material    than    in 


aiigunuMiting  them,  and  dealers  say  tliat  tlieir  offer- 
ings to  consumers  seldom,  result  in  .sales.  Occasional 
I  rausiietions  urc.  of  course  being  accomplished,  jjnt  these 
eomj)rise  about  all  of  the  business  that  is  passing,  and 
some  grades  are  nujving  in  such  light  amounts  that  no 
established  prices  exist. 

Roofing  stock  is  still  the  most  actively  sought  class 
of  i-ags,  and  this  is  not  saying  much  beeaue  there  is  no 
concerted  movement  of  any  grade.  Felt  paper  mills 
are  absorbing  some  quantities  of  No.  1  satinets  at 
about  iJO  cents  a  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  New  York,  and 
No.  2  satinets  at  80  cents,  and  signs  are  not  wanting 
that  certain  felt  manufacturers  are  quietly  laying  in 
stocks  of  such  rags  against  forward  requirements.  Old 
whites  are  in  little  demand,  and  there  is  practically  no 
interest  shown  by  buyers  in  thirds  and  blues.  New 
cuttings  are  quiet,  with  dealers  quotations  ranging 
around  the  following  levels:  No.  1  white  shirt  cuttings, 
10  cents  per  jjound ;  fancy  shirt  cuttings,  6  cents;  wash- 
ables,  4  cents;  unbleached  muslins,  8.50  cents;  white 
lawns,  8.25  cents,  and  light  silesias,  6.25  cents. 

PAPER  STOCK.— Low  grades  of  waste  paper  have 
been  in  exceedingly  slow  demand  this  week,  and  there 
has  been  no  material  improvement  in  the  bettei-  quali- 
ties though  the  latter  are  steadier  in  tone  and  are  mov- 
ing in  relatively  larger  volume  than  the  former.  (Jld 
folded  newspapers  are  offered  to  board  mills  at  45 
cents  a  hundred  pounds  f.o.b.  New  York,  and  are  ac- 
corded scant  attention  by  consumers,  while  No.  1  mix- 
ed paper  at  35  cents  a  pound  at  shipping  points  for  No. 
1  hard  white,  and  at  around  3  cents  for  No.  1  soft  white 
shavings.  Old  magazines  are  quoted  at  1.20  to  1.25 
cents  per  pound  and  are  apparently  held  in  rather  light 
.supply.  Old  kraft  is  selling  at  an  average  of  1.55  cents 
a  pound  New  York,  white  news  cuttings  at  1.65  cents, 
overissue  newspapers  at  70  cents  a  hundred  pounds, 
and  No.  1  print  manilas  at  85  cents. 

OLD  ROPE  AND  BAGGING.— Old  manila  rope  is 
the  one  firm  item  in  the  papermaking  material  trade. 
Dealers  lay  great  stress  on  the  short  sujijily  of  this 
conuiu)dity,  and  report  having  no  difficidty  in  obtain- 
ing 5  cents  a  pound  or  within  an  eighth  of  a  cent  per 
pound  of  this  price  for  manila  rope  in  No.  1  condition. 
Mixed  strings  also  are  moving  fairly  well  at  around 
85  cents  a  hundred  pounds  at  shipping  points.  Old 
bagging  is  dull,  with  only  spotty  sales  recorded  at  be- 
tween 90  cents  and  $1  a  hundred  pounds  for  No.  1 
scrap  bagging. 


In  a  brief  filed  last  Wednesday  with  the  Senate  Fin- 
ance Committee,  Henry  W.  Stokes  of  Philadelphia, 
chairman  of  the  tariff  committee  of  the  American  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association,  stated  that  America  has  become 
the  leading  paper  manufacturing  country  of  the  world 
and  to  nuiintain  that  place  the  industry  must  have 
protection  against  cheap  foreign  labor  and  depreciated 
foreign  currency.  The  American  paper  making  indus- 
try is  now  a  billion  dollar  one  with  818  paper  and  322 
pulp  mills  Mr.  Stokes  pointed  out  in  ])resenting  liis 
l)rief.  During  the  business  depression  of  the  past  year. 
said  Mr.  Stokes,  there  was  a  considerable  falling  off  of 
the  amount  of  paper  manufactured.  Some  grades  are 
now  back  to  75  per  cent  of  normal,  but  many  are  still 
below  50  per  cent  of  normal  production.  Spokesmen 
for  various  branches  of  the  industi'y.  except  newsjirint. 
gave  details  as  to  conditions  in  tluMr  lines.  Producers 
of  paper  wall  board  alone  urged  tliat  their  proilucts  be 
put  on  the  free  list. 
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TRADE-MARK 
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SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish    Cellulose   Association,   Helsingfors,   Finland 

comprising  all  and  every  Sulphite,  Sulphate  and  Kraft  Pulp  mill  in  Fmland  except  one.  Manu- 
facturers of  superior  grades  of  Bleached  and  Unbleached  Sulphites,  Easy  Bleaching  Sulphates 
and  Kraft  Pulps. 

— ALSO— 


Trade  Mark 

SOLE  AGENTS  in  the  United  Slates,  Canada,  Mexico  and  Cuba  for 

Finnish  Wood  Pulp  Union,  Helsingf ors,  Finland 

a   combination   of  the  foremost   Ground   Wood  Pulp  and  Board  Mills  in  Finland,  makers  of  var 
lous  kmds  of  boards  and  dry  and  wet  Brown   and  White  Mechanical  Wood  Pulp. 

Gel  the  most  for  your  money  by  getting  next  to   our  qualities  and  prices  I 
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NOTE  ON  BENTONITE. 

fAl).st)'ac-t  oi'  iieport  irom  Winnipeg  Free  Press,  Satur- 
day, Nov.  26th,  1921. 

'i'Jic  United  States  Bui'eau  of  Mines  has  recently  is- 
sued a  report  of  investigations  on' the  mineral  "benton- 
ite. "  This  is  a  comparatively  unknown  mineral,  and 
up  to  recent  times  has  not  found  much  u^4e  in  commerce 
hut  according  to  the  above  report  tlie  outlook  is  most 
excellent  that  this  material  -will  find  extensive  use. 
Use  of  Bentonite  Expanding. 

T^ntil  recently  tlie  uses  for  bentonite  were  few  and 
relatively  unim|)ortant.  Tliesc  seem  to  have  been  piTin- 
cipally  in  the  manufacture  of  the  medical  dressing, 
anti])hlogistine;  in  the  manufacture  of  a  packing  and 
dressing  for  horses  hoofs;  as  a  retarder  in  the  manu- 
facture of  gypsum  wall  plaster;  as  a  filler  in  the  manu- 
facture of  paper  (at  a  mill  in  Denver)  as  a  filler  in 
soap :  and  as  an  adulterant  in  drags  and  candies. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  unusual  properties  of 
beiitdiiite  have  attracted  considerable  attention  and 
systematic  research  has  been  undertaken  to  stvidy  this 
material  and  to  develop  the  liest  methods  for  its  utili- 
sation. Tlie  forest  Products  Laboratory  at  Madison, 
Wis.,  has  made  rather  exhaustive  tests  on  the  use  in 
jiapermaking  of  a  high-grade  variety  of  light  yellow, 
colloidal.  Wyoming  bentonite,  known  as  wilkinite. 
Their  tests  seem  to  show  that  the  addition  of  small 
amounts  of  bentonite  to  the  clay  used  as  a  paper  filler 
greatly  increases  the  percentage  of  filler  retention  in 
the  finished  product.  Thus,  in  one  test  the  retention 
with  clay  alone  was  45  "Jjer  cent;  with  10  per  cent  ben- 
tonite and  SO  per  cent  clay,  64  per  cent :  and  with  100 
per  cent  bentonite,  84  per  cent.  Some  paper  companies 
that  have  tried  out  this  material  claim  the  additional 
advantages  of  complete  suspension  in  water  and  the 
production  of  a  paper  of  superior  "feel." 


LIQUOR  INTERESTS  AND  THE  CITY  PRESS 

Tbc  liiinci-  interests  in  Canada  centre  chiefly  in  the 
cities.  The  newspajiers  wiMi  largest  circulation  are  in 
the  cities. 

Some  of  the.se  papers  do  not  favor  the  drink  traffic, 
some  do.  To  what  extent,  if  any,  the  latter  is  due  to  the 
influence  of  the  li(iuor  interests,  its  advertising  patron- 
age, etc.,  is  known  to  the  papers  themselves. 

Rut  the  point  to  note  is  that  when  any  of  the  great  city 
pajx'rs  oppose  jiroliibition.  i'  is  well  to  remember  that 
t  he  reasons  given  may  not  be  facts.  Strong  drink  some- 
times makes  men  "see  things"  even  when  they  do  not 
di'ink  it.  Concei-ning  this,  Mic  "Drarhoni  Jiidrprvdent" 
says : — 

"If  one  confines  liis  reading  '<>  the  New  York  press. 


he  is  very  likely  to  become  imbued  with  the  idea'  that 
prohibition  has  been  an  utter  failure  in  America.  These 
newspapers  say  that  it  is  and  will  continue  to  be  a 
failure. 

"Thej^  admit  complacently  that  they  do  not  believe 
tlie  laws  regarding  liquor  will  ever  be  enforced,  and  in 
rlieir  comments  on  the  sub.iect  and  the  encouragement 
which  they  give  the  lawbreakers  make  it  very  evident  that 
they  liope  this  lawle.s.sness  will  prove  to  be  such  a  prob- 
lem that  the  United  States  will  surrender  in  disgust  to 
the  criminal  interests. 

"On  the  other  hand,  one  may  find  in  the  snuiUer 
newspapers  of  the  country  the  chapters  of  a  far  diffci-- 
ent  story.  From  reading  tiu'se  it  become  evident  tliat 
whereas  all  New  York  sees  is  the  violation  of  the  law. 
there  are  other  parts  of  the  United  States  which  find  that 
]irohibition  has  brought  many  blessings." 
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Let  It  Alone 


It'sonlyascreen 
tjuard  at  the 
drier  end  of  a 
paper  machine. 
But  it  may 
save  you 
from  a  seri- 
ous   injury. 


Keep  the  Guards  in 
Place  So  They  Can 
Protect  You.  That's 
What  They  are  For 
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50  E.  42nd  STREET  telephones  8312  murray  hill  NEW   YORK 


We  buy  all  kinds 
of  Canadian 


WOOD  PULP 


AT    TOP    PRICES. 

Writ*   us   and  be 
Convinced. 
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